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REPORT. 


To  THE  Eight  Honourable  John  Burns,  M.P.,  President  of  the  Local 

Government  Board. 

Sir, 

1,  In  accordance  with  the  Minute  of  the  11th  July,  1904,  appointing  us  as 
a  Departmental  Committee,  we  have  inquired  into  the  Law  relating  to  Vagrancy 
and  its  administration.  For  this  purpose  we  have  regarded  the  vagrant  as  a 
wayfarer,  as  an  inmate  of  casual  wards,  common  lodging-houses  or  shelters, 
as  an  occasional  worker,  as  an  offender  against  the  law,  and  as  an  inmate  of 
prisons,  and  we  have  considered  the  law  affecting  him  in  each  instance  and 
the  manner  in  which  it  is  administered. 

'  2.  In  the  course  of  our  Inquiry  we  have  held  thirty-six  meetings  and  have 
examined  fifty-six  witnesses.  These  witnesses  have  supplied  us  with  information 
from  all  sides  of  the  question.  We  have  heard  representatives  of  the  Local 
Government  Board,  the  Home  Office,  and  the  Prison  Commissioners  ;  magis- 
trates, county  councillors,  guardians  of  the  poor,  clerks  to  the  guardians,  work- 
house masters,  medical  officers  of  health,  prison  officers,  chief  constables  and 
other  police  officers  ;  representatives  of  philanthropic  and  religious  societies ; 
and  private  individuals  interested  in  the  subject;  and  we  have  taken  evidence 
from  witnesses  with  re'gard  to  vagrancy  in  Scotland.  We  have  also  ob- 
tained information  by  means  of  returns  or  otherwise  from  boards  of  guardians, 
police  authorities,  and  others,  and  have  been  furnished  with  statements  and 
statistics  prepared  by  the  Local  Government  Board  and  the  Home  Office. 
We  have  also  received  a  memorandum  from  the  Local  Government  Board 
for  Ireland  as  to  vagrancy  in  that  country. 

3.  In  addition,  we  have  thought  it  necessary  to  inspect  many  institutions 
where  persons  of  the  vagrant  class  are  received,  or  where  treatment  is  afforded 
which  might  be  of  assistance  to  us  in  arriving  at  a  decision  on  the  questions 
submitted  for  inquiry.  Thus,  we  have  visited  casual  wards,  workhouses, 
and  prisons,  as  well  as  common  lodging-houses,  shelters,  and  other  institutions 
in  different  parts  of  the  country ;  we  have  inspected  the  Belgian  labour  colonies, 
as  well  as  the  farm  colonies  that  have  been  established  in  this  country  ;  and  by 
these  means  we  have  obtained  a  considerable  amount  of  information  and  numer- 
ous expressions  of  opinion,  besides  what  is  represented  by  the  printed  Minutes  of 
Evidence  and  the  statements  in  the  Appendix.  Throughout  the  Inquiry  we 
have  received  the  greatest  assistance  not  only  from  those  whom  we  have  called 
as  witnesses  but  from  officials  and  others  whom  we  have  consulted. 

4.  Thirty  years  ago  an  acute  observer  complained  that  for  vagrants  "who 
will  not  have  households  of  their  own,  who  have  but  one  object  in  all  their 
wicked  and  perverse  lives — to  exist  without  work  at  the  expense  of  their  in- 
dustrious neighbours — we  are  taxed  to  provide  board  and  lodging,"  and  ex- 
pressed his  belief  that  in  all  the  army  of  tramps  "  there  is  no  appreciable  element 
of  honest  poverty  or  of  penniless  industry  seeking  work."  *  This  complaint 
might  be  repeated  with  considerable  justice  at  the  present  day.  The  army 
of  vagrants  has  increased  in  numbers  of  late  years,  and  there  is  reason  to  fear 
that  it  will  continue  to  increase  if  things  are  left  as  they  are.  It  is  mainly  com- 
posed of  those  who  deliberately  avoid  any  work  and  depend  for  their  existence 
on  almsgiving  and  the  casual  wards  ;  and  for  their  benefit  the  industrious 
portion  of  the  community  is  heavily  taxed.  We  are  convinced  that  the  present 
system  neither  deters  the  vagrant  nor  affords  any  means  of  reclaiming  him, 
and  we  are  unanimously  of  opinion  that  a  thorough  reform  is  necessary.  Briefly, 
the  object  of  the  scheme  which  we  propose  is  to  place  the  vagrant  more  under 
the  control  of  the  police,  to  help  the  bona  fide  wayfarer,  and  to  provide  a 
means  of  detaining  the  habitual  vagrant  under  reformatory  influences. 
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Report  op  Vagrancy  Committee  ; 


5.  The  first  part  of  our  Report  contains  a  historical  survey  of  the  law  and 
the'practice  concerning  vagrancy,  and  a  reference  to  statistics  bearing  on  the 
subject.  We  then  describe  certain  classes  of  vagrants  and  the  conditions  under 
which  they  live,  and  finally  we  make  certain  recommendations  for  the  amendr 
ment  of  the  existing  law  or  its  administration.  At  the  end  of  our  Report  will 
be  found  a  summary  of  our  recommendations. 

6.  The  question  of  unemployment  is,  of  course,  beyond  the  scope  of  our 
Inqairy,  but  we  think  it  right  to  call  attention  to  the  opinions  expressed  by 
certain  witnesses  to  the  effect  that  if  the  habitual  vagrant  and  loafer  were 
removed,  the  difficulties  of  dealing  with  the  unemployed  would  be  greatly 
lessened. 


:^vooks,  5428-9. 
Barnett,  5936. 
Lamb,  7502-4. 
Buchanan,  11094. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

HISTOEICAL  summary/ 
Legislation  up  to  1824. 

7.  The  existing  law  against  vagrancy  is  the  outcome  of  more  than  three 
centuries'  legislation,  and  cannot  be  fully  understood  without  reference  to  this 
previous  legislation  and  the  circumstances  which  gave  rise  to  it.  A  chrono- 
logical list  of  the  statutes  relating  to  vagrancy  which  have  been  passed  up 

to  the  present  time,  with  a  note  of  their  effect,  is  printed  in  the  Appendix.*  ^PP*^"*^^^"^ 
Some  account  of  the  statutes  dealing  with  vagrancy  as  a  criminal  offence  is 
given  in  the  third  volume  of  Stephen's  History  of  the  Criminal  Law.  He  remarks  : 
"  In  the  times  when  serfdom  was  breaking  down  and  when  the  statutes 
"  of  labourers  provided  what  might  be  regarded  as  a  kind  of  substitute  for 

it,  provisions  as  to  vagrancy  were  practically  punishments  for  desertion. 

The  labourer's  wages  were  fixed,  his  place  of  residence  was  fixed ;  he 
*'  must  work  where  he  happened  to  be.    If  he  went  elsewhere,  he  must  be 

taken  and  sent  back.    By  degrees  the  order  of  ideas  which  this  view  of  the 

subject  represented  died  away.    The  vagrantf  came  to  be  regarded  rather 
^*  as  a  probable  criminal  than  as  a  runaway  slave." 

8.  The  modern  history  of  the  subject  begins  with  an  Act  of  1495 
(11  Hen.  VII.,  ch.  2).  The  expressed  purpose  of  this  was  to  moderate  the  pro- 
visions of  7  Richard  II.,  ch.  5  —  one  of  the  latest  statutes  of  labourers  —  and  to  save 
the  cost  of  taking  vagabonds  to  gaol  and  keeping  them  there,  "  wherby  by  likele- 
hede  many  of  theym  shuld  lose  their  lives."  Local  authorities  were  accord- 
ingly bidden  to  search  for  all  "  vagaboundes,  idell  and  suspecte  persones  lyvyng 
suspeciously  "  to  put  them  in  the  stocks  for  three  days  giving  them  bread  and 
water  only,  and  then  to  turn  them  out  of  the  town  or  township.  An  offender 
failing  to  depart  was  to  be  put  in  the  stocks  for  another  six  days.  This  was 
accompanied  by  provisions  requiring  beggars  unable  to  work  to  abide  in  the 
hundreds  in  which  they  were  settled,  and  other  provisions  for  the  regulating 
of  ale-houses  and  the  suppression  of  dicing,  cards,  bowls,  tennis  and  other  un- 
lawful games.  A  further  statute  couched  in  similar  terms  was  passed  in  1503 
{19  Hen.  VII.,  ch.  12)  with  more  stringent  provisions  for  compelling  local 
authorities  (sheriffs,  mayors,  high  constables,  petty  constables  and  others)  to 
carry  it  into  effect. 

9.  In  1530  came  the  Act  22  Hen.  VIII.,  ch.  12,  which  is  stated  in  the  preamble 
to  be  due  to  the  increase  of  vagrancy  and  the  consequent  increase  of  crime  and 
disorder  ;  whipping  was  allowed  as  an  alternative  to  the  stocks,  and  besides 
vagrants  begging  under  various  pretences,  persons  professing  to  tell  fortunes 
by  means  of  "  physyke,  physnamye,  palmestrye  or  other  craftye  scyence" 
were  also  brought  within  the  purview  of  the  Act.  A  second  offence  by  one 
of  the  latter  class  might  entail  a  whipping  on  two  successive  days,  three  hours 
in  the  pillory  and  the  loss  of  one  ear.  The  provisions  for  the  execution  of  the 
penal  part  of  the  statute  and  also  for  the  grant  of  licences  to  beg  to  impotent 


*  A  fuller  account  of  the  statutes  will  be  found  in  Eibton-Turner's  History  of  Vagrants 
and  Vagrancy  [London,  1887],  a  work  which  contains  an  immense  amount  of  information  on 
the  subject. 

t  The  word  "  vagrant "  appears  for  the  first  time  in  any  statute  in  1547  (1  Ed.  VI.,  ch.  3)  where 
it  is  used  as  synonymous  with  '  vagabond '  or  '  loiterer.'  Blackstone  quotes  '  ancient  statutes  ' 
■as  defining  vagrants  to  be  "  such  as  wake  on  the  night  and  sleep  on  the  day  and  haunt  customable 
taverns  and  alehouses  and  routs  about ;  and  no  man  wot  from  whence  they  come  ne  whither  they 
go."  (Commentaries  Bk.  IV.  ch.  13).  The  Act  of  1572  (14  EUz.,  ch.  5)  defines  "  rogues,  vagabonds 
and  sturdy  beggars  "  to  include,  among  others,  "  every  person  being  whole  and  mighty  in  body  and 
able  to  labour,  having  not  land  or  master,  nor  using  any  lawful  merchandise  craft  or  mystery, 
whereby  he  or  she  might  get  his  or  her  living  "  and  also  "  all  common  labourers  being  persons 
able  in  body  using  loitering  and  refusing  to  work  for  such  reasonable  wages  as  is  taxed  and  com- 
monly given  in  such  parts  where  such  persons  do  or  shall  happen  to  dwell."  Under  the  Vagrancy 
Act  of  1824  (5  Geo.  IV.,  ch.  83)  and  the  amending  Acts  a  vagrant  only  becomes  an  "  idle  and  dis- 
orderly person,"  or  a  "  rogue  and  vagabond  "  or  an  "  incorrigible  rogue  "  upon  conviction  as  such 
by  a  court  of  summary  jurisdiction.  The  vagrant  as  now  known  to  the  Poor  Law  is  termed  a 
casual  pauper  "  which  is  defined  in  the  Pauper  Inmates  Discharge  and  Eegulation  Act,  1871, 
as  "  any  destitute  wayfarer  or  wanderer  applying  for  or  receiving  relief  "  in  the  casual  wards. 
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persons  and  others  are  exceedingly  elaborate.  Further  provision  for  the  able- 
bodied  as  well  as  the  infirm  poor  was  made  in  1535  by  27  Hen.  VIII.,  ch.  25, 
coupled  with  severer  punishment  for  the  ruflEler,  sturdy  vagabond  or  valiant 
beggar,  who  on  being  brought  a  second  time  before  a  justice  of  the  peace  might 
be  marked  by  having  tbe  upper  part  of  his  right  ear  cut  off,  and  after  this,  on 
conviction  at  quarter  sessions  of  "  wandring,  loitring  and  idelnes,"  might  be 
adjudged  a  felon  and  suffer  death  accordingly.  Jurisdiction  was  expressly 
given  to  the  knight  marshall  over  all  such  sturdy  vagabonds  and  valiant  beggars- 
as  might  haunt  the  Court  at  any  place  where  the  King's  Highness  might  chance 
to  be.  In  this  Act,  too,  there  are  indications  of  the  need  for  special  measures- 
to  compel  local  authorities  to  enforce  the  law. 

10.  The  need  of  this  is  explicitly  mentioned  as,  one  of  the  chief  reasons  for  the 
next  statute  on  the  subject,  namely,  1  Edw.  VI.,  ch.  3,  the  preamble  of  whicK 
declares  that  previous  legislation,  "  hath  not  had  that  successe  which  hath, 
byn  wisshed,  but  partelie  by  f olishe  pitie  and  mercie  of  them  which  shoulde  have- 
seen  the  said  godlie  lawes  executed,  partelie  by  the  perverse  nature  and  longe 
accustumed  idelnes  of  the  parsons  given  to  loytringe."  Under  this  statute 
all  those  who  would  not  work  nor  "  offer  themself  to  labour  with  anny  that 
will  take  them  according  to  their  facultie,  and  yf  no  man  otherwise  will  take 
them  doo  not  offer  themself  to  worke  for  meate  and  drynck,"  or  who  after- 
accepting  employment  ran  away  from  it,  might  be  taken  as  vagabonds  before 
two  justices  who,  if  the  charge  were  proved,  were  to  order  the  offender  to  be 
branded  forthwith  on  the  breast  with  a  V  and  "  adjudge  the  said  parsone  living 
so  idelye  to  such  presentour  to  be  his  slave  "  for  two  years.  If  the  slave  ran 
away  during  the  two  years,  he  was  liable  on  re-capture  to  be  branded  on  tLe 
forehead  or  cheek  with  an  S  and  adjudged  a  slave  for  ever.  To  run  away  a. 
second  time  was  felony  punishable  with,  death.  If  no  private  person  took 
action  justices  were  to  proceed  ex  officio,  and  all  local  authorities  were  strictly 
enjoined  to  see  to  it  that  all  vagrants  should  be  enslaved.  In  1549  tlie  Act 
was  repealed  and  the  Act  of  22  Hen,  VIIL  revived, 

'  11.  Further  Acts  followed  (5  and  6  Edw.  VI.,  ch.  2  ;  2  and  3  Philip  and  Mary,, 
ch.  5  ;  and  5  Eliz.,  ch.  3)  which  re-enacted  existing  law  with  slight  amendments. 
Then  in  1572  there  came  a  more  comprehensive  statute  (14  Eliz.,  ch.  5)  ;  sturdy 
beggars  found  begging  were  to  be  "  grevouslye  whipped  and  burnte  through, 
the  gristle  of  the  right  eare  with  a  hot  iron,"  unless  someone  would  take  them 
into  service  for  a  year.  A  second  offence  was  to  be  deemed  a  felony,  unless- 
someone  would  take  the  offender  into  service  for  two  years  ;  a  third  offence 
was  made  felony  without  benefit  of  clergy.  The  Act  was  repealed  in  1597  by 
39  Eliz.,  ch.  4,  but  most  of  its  provisions  were  re-enacted.  Provisions  as  to 
branding  and  ear-marking  were  dropped.  Branding  (this  time  with  an  R 
on  the  left  shoulder)  was  re-introduced  for  incorrigible  or  dangerous  rogues  by 
1  James  I.,  ch.  7,  and  appears  to  have  remained  legal  till  1713.  The  Act  of 
1572,  besides  dealing  with  vagrants  as  criminals,  contained  elaborate  provisions 
for  the  relief  of  the  poor  and  the  appointment  of  overseers  of  the  poor,  and 
the  Act  of  1597  was  accompanied  by  another  containing  similar  provisions 
for  the  same  purpose  (39  Eliz.,  ch.  3).  The  Act  of  1597  treated  as  rogues  and 
vagabonds  not  only  beggars  of  all  sorts,  fortune-tellers,  and  others  using  "  like 
fantasticall  imagynations,"  but  also  tinkers,  pedlars,  and  petty  chapmen, 
jugglers,  fencers,  bear-wards,  minstrels  and  play-actors,  other  than  "  players 
of  tnterludes  belonging  to  any  baron  of  this  realme  or  any  other  honorable 
personage  of  greater  degree  to  be  auctoryzed  to  play  under  the  hand  and  seale 
of  armes  of  such  baron  or  personage."  The  law  as  laid  down  in  1597  remained 
substantially  much  the  same  through  the  17th  and  18tli  centuries,  though  it 
was  more  than  once  repealed  and  re-enacted,  with  amendments.       ^  .-^ 

12.  It  has  often  been  suggested  that  the  multiplicity  of  statutes  passed  in  Tudor 
times  for  the  suppression  of  vagrancy  and  the  apparent  ferocity  of  the  punish- 
ments they  impose  indicate  the  existence  of  a  very  serious  social  evil,_  but  it 
is  questionable  whether  this  assumption  is  altogether  justified.  In  the  first 
place,  the  severity  of  the  punishments  is  not  peculiar  ta  the  vagrancy  laws, 
but  is  a  characteristic  of  all  the  criminal  law  of  that  period.  A  generation  who 
were  accustomed  to  the  notion  that  all  larcenies  to  an  amount  exceeding  one 
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shilling  should  be  punished  by  death  and  that  persons  charged  with  felony, 
and  refusing  to  plead,  could  properly  be  made  liable  to  the  horrible  torture 
of  the  feine  forte  et  dure,  and  who  moreover  had  by  a  special  Act  of  Parliament 
(22  Hen.  VIII.,  ch.  9)  introduced  the  novel  punishment  of  boiling  to  death 
for  poisoners,*  would  be  likely  to  look  on  whipping,  branding,  or  mutilation 
as  matters  of  small  moment.  Indeed  it  is  probable  that  branding  was  not 
regarded  as  a  punishment  at  all :  it  had  been  authorised  in  1488  as  a 
means  of  identifying  persons  who  had  been  once  admitted  to  benefit  of 
clergy,  and  so  preventing  them  escaping  the  proper  punishment  of  felons  a 
second  time  (4  Hen.  VII.,  ch.  13),  and  it  is  probable  that  a  similar  reason  led 
to  its  application  to  vagrants,  just  as  at  the  present  time  sheep  and  cattle  are 
branded  and  ear-marked  for  purposes  of  identification.  Whipping  was  a  pun- 
ishment applicable  at  common  law  to  all  misdemeanants,  and,  at  a  time  when 
imprisonment  was  scarcely  known  except  as  a  means  of  enforcing  a  fine  or  a 
debt,  it  would  be  the  most  natural  mode  of  punishing  any  of  the  less  serious 
offences.  Further,  the  penal  provisions  against  vagrants  were  enacted 
contemporaneously  with  the  establishment  of  poor  relief  for  the  aged  and 
infirm,  and  with  repeated  attempts  to  build  up  a  system  for  the  correction 
and  reformation  of  the  vagrant.f 

13.  Again,  it  is  clear  from  the  wording  of  the  statutes,  as  well  as  from  other 
contemporary  evidence,  that  so  far  from  legislating  to  meet  a  widespread  demand 
Parliament  throughout  this  period  was  attempting  to  force  on  local  author- 
ities a  repressive  policy  which  local  authorities  were  disinclined  to  carry  into 
execution.  It  was  perhaps  natural  that,  at  a  time  when  the  old  social  system 
was  in  dissolution  and  the  ties  that  for  centuries  had  bound  the  rural  popula- 
tion to  the  soil  were  being  everywhere  rapidly  broken,  the  Government  may 
have  seen  a  social  danger  in  everyone  who  attempted  to  earn  a  humble  liveli- 
hood otherwise  than  by  tilling  the  soil  or  exercising  some  recognised  handicraft  ; 
but  the  country  justices,  the  mayors  of  towns  and  the  constables  of  hundreds 
and  villages  must  ha  ve  looked  with  different  eyes  on  a  policy  that  practically 
proscribed  everyone  who  lived  by  providing  amusement  for  the  common  people. 

14.  From  the  State  papers  of  the  period  it  is  clear  that  great  importance 
was  attached  by  the  Government  to  the  enforcement  of  the  vagrancy  laws  ;  in 
1570-2  returns  were  received  from  many  parts  of  the  country  of  the  number 
of  vagrants  who  had  been  "  stocked  and  whipped,"  with  reports  of  the  searches 
made  for  vagrants  ;  about  twenty  years  later  trouble  seems  to  have  been  caused 
by  a  number  of  men  either  returning  from  the  wars  or  pretending  to  do  so,  and 
in  some  counties  provost-marshals  were  appointed  to  deal  with  them.  Numerous 
proclamations  and  Orders  in  Council  were  issued,  and  judges  when  going  cir- 
cuit took  occasion  to  urge  justices,  high  constables  and  others  to  be  active  in  the 
matter,  but  there  is  a  striking  absence  of  any  evidence  to  show  that  in  the  country 
generally  the  suppression  of  vaarancy  was  regarded  as  a  matter  of  any  urgency. 
There  are  a  sufficient  number  of  representations  to  Government  on  other  sub- 
jects to  make  this  fact  of  some  significance,  and  its  significance  is  increased  by 
reference  to  other  sources. 

15.  In  London  sturdy  rogues  and  dangerous  criminals  have  always 
abounded,  but  Shakespeare  knew  at  least  as  much  of  the  country-side  as  any 
burgess  or  knight  of  the  shire  who  went  to  Westminster  to  legislate  ;  and  in  the 
numerous  pictures  he  has  given  us  of  rural  life  a  dangerous  class  of  vagrants 

*  This  part  of  the  Act,  together  with  other  Acts  creating  new  forms  of  treason,  was  repealed 
by  1  Edw.  VI.,  ch.  12,  and,  as  it  is  not  printed  in  full  in  ordinary  editions  of  the  Statutes  at 
Large,  it  may  be  worth  quoting  at  more  length  as  an  illustration  of  the  temper  of  Parliament  at  the 
time  when  the  most  notorious  statutes  against  vagrants  were  passed.  After  reciting  that  "  the 
makying  of  good  and  holsome  lawes  and  due  execution  of  the  same  agaynste  the  ofEendours  therof 
is  the  only  cause  that  good  obedyence  and  order  hath  ben  preserved  in  this  Realme,"  and  that 
one  Richard  Roose,  a  cook  of  Rochester,  had  poisoned  a  certain  "  vessell  replenysshed  with  yeste 
or  barme  "  in  the  Bishop  of  Rochester's  kitchen,  and  thereby  caused  the  death  of  two  persons 
besides  poisoning  others,  the  statute  declares  that  the  offence  shall  be  adjudged  high  treason,  that 
Roose  "  shal  be  therfore  boyled  to  deathe  withoute  havynge  any  advauntage  of  his  clargie  "  and 
that  all  similar  offenders  should,  in  future,  receive  similar  treatment.  The  Act  also  gave  jurisdic- 
tion to  justices  at  quarter  sessions  and  justices  of  assise  in  the  matter  of  the  "  counterfaytynge 
of  coyne  of  any  outewarde  Realme  suffered  to  ronne  and  goo  wythin  this  Realme  by  the  Kynge's 
assente." 

f  Some  account  of  the  institutions  designed  for  the  latter  purpose  is  given  on  page  69. 
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would  surely  have  made  their  appearance  if  such  a  class  had  existed.  Although  no 
doubt  the  "vagrom  men"  whom  Dogberry  exhorted  his  watch  to  "comprehend" 
were  to  be  found  in  the  towns  in  considerable  number,  we  find  little  evidence 
of  a  similar  class  in  rural  districts.  Falstafi's  followers,  when  Falstafi  died,  bid 
fair  to  become  mere  "  rufiSers  and  valiant  beggars  "  of  a  dangerous  kind,  but  in 
Henry  V.  we  find  one  married  to  an  ale-house  keeper  and  another  is  hanged  in 
France.  Autolycus  is  a  highly  finished,  though  in  some  respects,  no  doubt,  an 
ideal  portrait  of  the  vagrant  as  Shakespeare  knew  him,  and  assuredly  Autolycus 
with  all  his  roguery  must  have  been  on  the  whole  a  welcome  feature  at  rural 
festivals  rather  than  a  social  nuisance  to  be  resented  and  suppressed.  As  a  thief, 
he  fears  the  gallows  ("  gallows  and  knocks  are  too  powerful  on  the  highway  "), 
but  he  seems  to  be  wholly  unconscious  of  any  legislation  directed  against  him  as 
a  vagrant.  Christopher  Sly,  again,  "  by  birth  a  pedlar,  by  education  a  card- 
maker,  by  transmutation  a  bear-herd,  and  now  by  present  profession  a  tinker," 
was  unquestionably  an  idle  and  disorderly  person  in  the  eye  of  the  law,  but  over 
his  head  too  the  law  with  all  its  terrors  passes  harmless.*  No  doubt  the  coming 
into  existence  of  a  pauper  class  was  a  new  and  alarming  phenomenon  of  Tudor 
times  ;  it  is  probable,  too,  that  the  suppression  of  the  monasteries  led  to  a 
large  increase  in  the  vagrant  population,  and  there  is  no  question  as  to  the 
apprehension  felt  on  this  subject  by  responsible  authorities,  but  we  have  no 
sufficient  ground  for  concluding  that  the  legislation  against  vagrancy  as  a 
criminal  offence  had  its  origin  in  any  real  condition  of  serious  social  disorder. 

16.  But,  whatever  view  may  be  taken  of  the  Tudor  laws  relating  to  vagrancy, 
the  substance  of  the  law  remained  in  force  for  more  than  three  centuries.  Some 
of  the  amendments  made  are  of  general  interest.  The  Act  of  1597,  which  may 
be  regarded  as  the  conclusion  arrived  at  after  a  series  of  experiments  in  legisla- 
tion, required  the  justices  to  build  and  equip  houses  of  correction  to  be  used  in 
addition  to  the  county  gaols  for  vagrants.  If  any  vagrants  appeared  "  danger- 
ous to  the  inferior  sorte  of  people  where  they  shal  be  taken  or  otherwyse  be  such 
as  will  not  be  reformed  of  their  rogish  kind  of  lyfe,"  they  might  be  committed 
to  quarter  sessions  and  then  either  "be  judged  perpetually  to  the  gallyes  of 
this  realme,"  or  banished  from  the  realm  and  at  the  cost  of  the  county  conveyed 
to  such  place  abroad  as  might  be  appointed  by  an  Order  in  Council.  An  Order 
in  Council  of  1603  prescribed  "  the  New  found  Lande  "  the  East  and  West 
Indies,  France,  Germany,  Spain  and  the  Netherlands,  as  places  to  which  in- 
corrigible rogues  might  be  banished.  The  growth  of  the  colonies  during  the 
17th  century  provided  ready  means  of  ridding  this  country  of  the  more  dis- 
orderly elements  of  the  population,  moss-troopers  from  the  borders,  "  malig- 
nants  "  and  rebels.  In  1662  power  was  given  to  transport  sturdy  beggars  and 
idle  and  disorderly  persons  to  "  any  of  the  English  plantations  beyond  the  seas 
there  to  be  disposed  in  the  usual  way  of  servants  "  for  seven  years.  The  use 
of  transportation  as  a  substitute  for  the  death  penalty  to  which  all  felons  were 
liable  is  a  later  development  of  the  practice.  The  2  and  3  Anne,  ch.  6,  an  Act 
for  the  increase  of  seamen  and  encouragement  of  navigation,  furnished  another 
example  of  the  attempts  so  persistently  made  by  the  legislature  to  get  rid  of 
the  vagrant  population  by  allowing  rogues  and  vagabonds  to  be  utilised  for 

Her  Majestie's  service  at  sea,"  instead  of  being  sent  to  their  parish  or  a  colony. 

17.  Branding  ceased  to  be  legal  in  1713,  when  the  Act  13  Anne,  ch.  26, 
Tepealed  and  re-enacted  with  some  amendments  the  earlier  statutes.  After  this 
period  the  amendments  of  the  vagrancy  law  are  chiefly  remarkable  for  the  new 
definitions  of  persons  to  be  treated  as  vagrants.  The  offence  aimed  at  was  no 
longer  merely  the  vagrant  mode  of  life,  but  the  fact  that  the  vagrant  became 
chargeable  to  the  poor  rate  or  (and  this  was  considered  the  more  serious  offence) 
chargeable  to  a  parish  in  which  he  had  no  settlement.  The  most  striking  illus- 
tration of  the  length  to  which  this  policy  was  carried  is  section  25  of  17  Geo.  II., 
ch.  5,  which  empowered  quarter  sessions  to  order  a  public  whipping  and  imprison- 
ment for  6  months  for  any  woman  wandering  and  begging  who  is  delivered  of 
a  child  in  a  parish  to  which  she  did  not  belong.    Later,  however,  the  vagrancy 


*  Shakespeare's  silence  witli  regard  to  the  punishment  of  vagrants  is  the  more  significant  as 
references  are  not  uncommon  throughout  his  plays  to  the  whipping  of  women  of  Doll  Tearsheet's 
type. 
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law  was  extended  to  persons  belonging  to  the  criminal  classes  against  whom 
actual  felony  could  not  be  proved,  e.g.,  persons  found  in  possession  of  house- 
breaking implements  (23  Geo.  III.,  ch.  88)  and  suspected  persons  and  reputed 
thieves  frequenting  public  places  with  a  felonious  intent  (39  and  40  Geo.  III., 
ch.  87,  s.  12  ;  51  Geo.  III.,  ch.  119,  s.  18). 

18.  By  the  beginning  of  last  century  the  vagrancy  law  had  become  ex- 
tremely complicated  and  it  is  probable  that  few  magistrates  were  fully  aware  of 
the  extensive  powers  they  possessed  under  it.  Fencers,  bear- wards,  play-actors 
not  authorised  by  law,  minstrels,  jugglers  and  persons  wandering  abroad  and 
pretending  to  be  in  search  of  harvest  work  or  pretending  to  be  gipsies  or 
wandering  in  the  habit  or  form  of  Egyptians  were  still  rogues  and  vagabonds 
under  17  Geo.  II.,  ch.  5.  The  recognised  form  of  warrant  for  whipping  a  vagrant 
still  required  the  constable  to  strip  the  offender  "  naked  from  the  middle  upwards 
and  publicly  to  whip  or  cause  him  to  be  whipped  till  his  body  be  bloody."  *  An 
"  end- gatherer,"  i.e.,  one  who  collected  or  bought  any  ends  or  refuse  of  woollen 
goods,  was  liable  to  be  dealt  with  as  an  incorrigible  rogue  under  Acts  passed  for 
the  encouragement  of  woollen  manufacturers.  Under  section  23  of  17  Geo.  II., 
ch.  5,  anyone  who  knowingly  gave  a  rogue  or  vagabond  lodging  or  shelter  and 
refrained  from  handing  him  over  to  a  constable  was  liable  to  a  penalty  of  not  less 
than  10s.  nor  more  than  40s.,  or  in  default  one  month  in  the  house  of  correc- 
tion. There  were  also  a  number  of  very  elaborate  provisions  with  regard  to 
passes  for  vagrants  when  discharged  from  prison.^ 

19.  In  1821  a  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  considered  the 
laws  as  to  vagrants.  They  were  mainly  concerned  with  the  system  of  passing 
vagrants  to  their  place  of  settlement,  which  had  developed  great  abuses.  The 
Committee  recommended  that  the  existing  system  should  be  abolished,  and 
longer  periods  of  imprisonment  given  for  vagrancy  offences.  As  a  result 
of  this  Report,  the  existing  legislation  was  in  1822  repealed  en  bloc  by  the 
Act  3  Geo.  IV.,  ch.  40.  Mr.  Chetwynd,  in  moving  for  leave  to  bring  in  the 
Bill,  stated  that  during  the  preceding  300  years,  49  Acts  of  Parliament  had  been 
passed,  of  which  27  were  still  in  operation  ;  he  remarked  also  that  in  Wiltshire 
and  an  adjoining  county  as  much  as  £2,587  had  been  spent  from  county  funds 
in  one  year  in  "  passing  "  vagrants.  On  the  Second  Reading  it  was  remarked 
that  £100,000  had  been  expended  in  all  on  this  purpose  during  1821.  The  object 
of  the  BiU  was  to  remove  the  necessity  for  this  expenditure  and  to  consolidate 
the  law,  omitting  all  unnecessary  and  obsolete  enactments.  Another  reason 
urged  in  Parliament  was  that  there  was  at  that  time  a  danger  of  the  vagrancy 
laws  "  becoming  part  "  of  the  Poor  Law.  The  Bill  also  considerably  reduced 
the  powers  of  magistrates  with  regard  to  vagrants,  reducing  the  maximum  term 
of  detention  from  7  years'  transportation  to  2  years'  imprisonment,  and  not 
allowing  whipping  except  by  order  of  a  court  of  quarter  sessions.  As  finally 
passed  the  Act  was  only  to  continue  in  force  till  1st  Sept.  1824,  and  in  that  year 
another  Bill  was  introduced  which  became  the  present  Vagrancy  Act  (5 
Geo.  IV.,  ch.  83). 

Vagrancy  Act,  1824. 

20.  The  Vagrancy  Act,  1824,  which  is  entitled  "  An  Act  for  the  punishment 
of  idle  and  disorderly  persons  and  rogues  and  vagabonds,  in  that  part  of  Great 
Britain  called  England,"  repealed  all  former  statutes  on  the  subject.  Under 
it,  persons  committing  vagrancy  offences  are  liable  to  punishment  either  as 
"  idle  and  disorderly  persons,"  or  as  "  rogues  and  vagabonds,"  or  as  "  incorrigible 
rogues. "J  Later  statutes  have  provided  that  persons  committing  certain 
offences  shall  be  deemed  to  come  within  one  of  the  divisions  mentioned,  and 

*  See  Burn's  Justice  of  the  Peace  (ed.  1814),  vol.  v.  p.  610.  The  whipping  of  women  was  abolished 
by  32  Geo.  III.,  ch.  45,  s.  3. 

t  The  history  of  these  provisions  is  given  fully  in  Mr.  H.  G.  Codd's  report  to  the  Poor  Law^ 
Commissioners  of  1834  published  in  the  Appendix  [E]  to  their  Report  [H.C.  44].  An  extreme 
instance  of  the  results  of  the  system  is  mentioned  on  page  18  of  the  formor  report.  A  widow 
with  five  children  charged  with  '  sleeping  out '  was  committed  to  prison  for  14  days  and  was  at 
the  expiration  of  that  period  to  be  "  passed  "  on  to  her  place  of  settlement.  It  was  calculated 
that  the  party  would  take  five  weeks  to  reach  their  destination,  while  receiving  5s.  a  day  during 
their  journey  from  the  public  purse. 

X  Th:se  three  divisions  of  offenders  were  first  established  by  the  Act  of  13  Geo.  II.,  ch.  24. 
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in  this  way  many  offenders  who  are  in  no  sense  of  the  word  vagrants  have  been 
brought  under  the  laws  relating  to  vagrancy.  The  offences  dealt  with  by  the 
Appendix  II.  existing  vagrancy  law  (the  Act  of  1824  and  subsequent  amending  statutes) 
are  set  out  in  a  memorandum  prepared  by  the  Local  Government  Board. 
They  may  be  divided  into  three  distinct  classes  :  —  (1)  offences  of  the  kind  created 
by  the  Tudor  legislation,  and  committed  by  persons  of  a  disreputable  mode  of 
life,  such  as  begging,  trading  as  a  pedlar  without  a  licence,  telling  fortunes,  or 
sleeping  in  outhouses,  unoccupied  buildings,  etc.,  without  visible  means  of 
subsistence  ;  (2)  offences  against  the  Poor  Law,  such  as  leaving  a  wife  and 
family  chargeable  to  the  poor  rate,  returning  to  and  becoming  chargeable  to 
a  parish  after  being  removed  therefrom  by  an  order  of  the  justices,  refusing 
or  neglecting  to  perform  the  task  of  work  in  a  workhouse,  or  damaging  clothes 
or  other  property  belonging  to  the  guardians  ;  and  (3)  offences  committed 
by  professional  criminals,  such  as  being  found  in  possession  of  housebreaking 
implements  or  a  gun  or  other  offensive  weapon  with  a  felonious  intent,  or  being 
found  on  any  enclosed  premises  for  an  unlawful  purpose,  or  frequenting  public 
places  for  the  purpose  of  felony. 

2L  The  offences  which  may  be  regarded  as  specially  characteristic  of  the 
vagrant  class  are  begging,  "  sleeping  out,"  and  certain  offences  in  casual 
wards,  such  as  refusal  to  perform  a  task  of  work  and  destroying  clothes.  Persons 
committing  offences  of  the  last  mentioned  kind  are  classed  as  "  idle  and  dis- 
orderly persons  "  and  are  liable  on  summary  conviction  by  a  single  justice 
to  imprisonment  with  hard  labour  for  fourteen  days,  or  on  conviction  by  a 
petty  sessional  court  (which  includes  any  stipendiary  magistrate  sitting  alone) 
to  a  fine  of  £5  or  imprisonment  for  a  month  with  or  without  hard  labour.  Any- 
one committing  such  an  offence  after  having  been  previously  convicted  as  an 
"idle  and  disorderly  person"  is  a  "rogue  and  vagabond"  liable,  on  conviction 
by  a  single  justice,  to  imprisonment  for  fourteen  days  with  hard  labour,  or  on 
conviction  by  a  petty  sessional  court  to  a  fine  of  £25  or  imprisonment  for  three 
months  with  or  without  hard  labour.  On  a  third  conviction  he  becomes  an 
"  incorrigible  rogue,"  and  on  conviction  may  be  committed  to  prison  and  kept 
to  hard  labour  till  the  next  quarter  sessions,  when  he  is  liable  to  a  sentence 
of  imprisonment  for  twelve  months  with  hard  labour.  "  Incorrigible  rogues," 
if  males,  may  also  be  whipped.  Any  person  sleeping  out  without  visible  means 
of  subsistence  and  not  giving  a  good  account  of  himself  is  a  "  rogue  and  vaga- 
bond," and  may  be  treated  on  a  second  conviction  as  an  "  incorrigible  rogue." 
An  ordinary  beggar  is  an  "  idle  and  disorderly  person  ;  "  if  he  exposes  wounds 
or  deformities,  or  if  he  endeavours  to  collect  alms  or  charitable  contributions 
under  false  pretences,  he  may  be  charged  as  a  "rogue  and  vagabond"  and 
is  liable  on  a  second  conviction  to  be  treated  as  an  "  incorrigible  rogue." 

22.  In  addition  to  establishing  these  divisions  of  offenders,  the  Act  of  1824 
contained  a  provision  authorising  magistrates  to  grant  certificates  or  passes 
to  vagrants  discharged  from  prison  to  enable  them  to  reach  their  places  of 
settlement,  and  to  obtain  relief  from  parochial  authorities  on  the  way.  This 
pass  system,  which  was  a  survival  of  a  very  old  practice,  was  only  carried  out 
by  four  counties  and  soon  fell  into  disuse.  It  was  severely  condemned  in  the 
Report  of  the  Poor  Law  Commission  of  1832,  as  having  the  effect  of  causing 
paupers  to  be  sent  to  prison  in  order  to  obtain  the  benefits  of  the  pass.  With 
the  exception  of  the  provision  as  to  passes,  the  Act  of  1824  was  a  measure  simply 
of  repression  ;  and  in  a  way  it  was  certainly  effective,  for  the  number  of  vagrants 
committed  to  prison  rose  from  7,092  in  1825  to  15,624  in  1832. 

Legislation  and  Administration  since  1824. 

23.  The  reports  made  to  the  Poor  Law  Commission  by  their  Assistant  Com- 
missioners went  somewhat  fully  into  the  question  of  vagrancy.*  In  the  Report 
of  the  Commission  it  was  stated  that  it  appeared  from  the  evidence  obtained 
that  vagrancy  had  actually  been  converted  into  a  trade,  and  not  an  unprofitable 
one  ;  and  "  that  the  severe  and  increasing  burden  arises  from  the  vagrants  by 

*  See  especially  the  reports  of  Mr.  Bishop,  Mr.  Codd,  Captain  Chapman,  and  Mr.  Henderson 
which  are  printed  in  Appendix  (A)  and  (E)  to  the  Eeport  of  the  Poor  Law  Commission,  1834. 
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trade,  not  from  those  on  account  of  destitution.  We  state,  in  proof  of  this,  and 
the  statement  is  more  valuable,  as  it  points  out  the  remedy  as  well  as  the  cause 
of  the  evil,  that  in  those  few  districts  in  which  the  relief  has  heen  such  as  only 
the  really  destitute  will  accept,  the  resort  of  vagrants  has  ceased,  or  been  so 
much  diminished  as  to  become  only  a  trifling  inconvenience.  But  it  appears  vain 
to  expect  the  remedy  from  detailed  statutory  provisions.  The  tendency  of 
legislation  respecting  the  poor  to  aggravate  the  evils  which  it  was  intended 
to  cure,  a  tendency  which  we  have  so  often  remarked,  is  strikingly  exemplified 
in  that  portion  of  it  which  respects  vagrancy."  The  Commission  expressed  the 
opinion  that  vagrancy  would  cease  to  be  a  burden  if  the  relief  given  to  vagrants 
was  such  as  only  the  really  destitute  would  accept,  but  that  this  could  not  be 
effected  unless  the  system  was  general  ;  and  they  expressed  their  conviction 
that  no  enactments  to  be  executed  by  parochial  officers  would  in  all  parishes 
be  rigidly  adhered  to  unless  under  the  influence  of  strict  superintendence  and 
control.  They  consequently  recommended  that  the  Central  Board  which  was 
to  be  established  for  the  relief  of  the  destitute  poor  generally,  should  be  em- 
powered and  directed  to  frame  and  enforce  regulations  as  to  the  relief  to  be 
afforded  to  vagrants  and  discharged  prisoners.  But  the  Poor  Law  Act  of  1834 
which  established  the  Central  Board  (the  Poor  Law  Commissioners)  made  no 
special  reference  to  vagrants,  and  several  years  passed  before  any  regulations 
were  made  as  to  such  persons. 

24.  Under  the  Poor  Law  as  reformed  in  1834  the  primary  duty  of  the 
guardians  is  to  provide  relief  for  destitute  persons  resident  within  their  district ; 
and  for  the  discharge  of  this  duty  it  is  necessary  to  inquire  into  the  circumstances 
of  persons  applying  for  relief,  and  to  make  sure  by  the  use  of  a  test  or  by  other 
means  that  relief  is  not  given  from  the  public  funds  except  in  cases  of  real 
necessity.  The  provision  of  casual  wards  for  destitute  wayfarers  not  belong- 
ing to  the  particular  district  is  clearly  a  duty  of  an  entirely  different  character 
and  was  not  contemplated  by  the  framers  of  the  Poor  Law  of  1834.  But  when 
workhouses  had  been  established,  vagrants  applied  for  admission  to  them 
representing  themselves  to  be  in  urgent  need  of  relief.  The  masters  of  work- 
houses had  no  means  of  investigating  the  facts  and  had  to  deal  with  each  case 
on  their  own  responsibility.  At  that  time  workhouse  inmates  who  had  no 
settlement  were  maintained  at  the  expense  of  the  parish  in  which  the  work- 
house happened  to  be  ;  this  made  the  relief  of  the  vagrant  in  the  workhouse 
more  difficult  and  workhouse  masters  were  pressed  by  the  guardians  to  refuse 

such  cases  altogether.    In  1837  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners,  on  being  appealed  ^^^i^  Eeport  o'f 
to  by  the  Commissioners  of  Metropolitan  Police  with  regard  to  this  question.  Poor  Law  Com- 
expressed  the  opinion  that  it  was  the  intention  of  the  Act  that  all  cases  of  desti-  missioners. 
tution  should  be  relieved  irrespective  of  the  fact  that  the  applicant  might  belong 
to  a  distant  parish.    They  stated  that  it  was  the  duty  of  the  relieving  officer 
to  relieve  casually  destitute  wayfarers  and  of  the  workhouse  master  to  admit 
such  cases  to  the  workhouse.    These  cases  were  distinguished  from  beggars 
by  profession,  who  were  to  be  dealt  with  under  the  Vagrancy  Act  of  1824. 

25.  In  1838  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners  issued  a  circular  letter  to  boards  5th  Keport  of 
of  guardians  in  the  Metropolis  calling  attention  to  the  correspondence  with  Poor  Law  Com- 
the  Commissioners  of  Police,  and  pointing  out  the  duties  of  guardians  in  reliev-  ™issioners. 
ing  the  casually  destitute,  and  they  suggested  the  adoption  of  arrangements 

for  securing  the  performance  of  a  task  of  work.    This  was  followed  by  another 
circular  in  the  next  year,  threatening  with  dismissal  officers  who  neglected  to 
relieve  cases  of  urgent  casual  destitution.    Thus  it  may  be  said  that  the  Poor  Hutton,  3959. 
Law  vagrant  is  an  accidental  result  of  the  law  of  settlement.    As  a  class,  how-  Fleming,  4962. 
ever,  vagrants  came  to  be  recognised  by  the  Central  Authority,  who  from  this  ^'ooks  5415. 
point  issued  a  series  of  circulars  and  Orders  dealing  with  them  directly  or  in- 
directly.   Between  1834  and  1848  vagrancy  increased  to  an  alarming  extent 
in  all  parts  of  the  country.    This  was  probably  in  part  due  to  the  action  of 
the  Poor  Law  Commissioners  as  above  mentioned,  and  partly  to  a  great  influx 
of  Irish  poor,  owing  to  the  famine  in  Ireland.  ^ 

26.  Under  an  Act  of  1842  (5  &  6  Vict.,  ch.  57,  sec.  5),  boards  of  guardians 
generally  were  enabled  to  prescribe  a  task  of  work  for  persons  relieved  in  the  work- 
house. The  Act  stated  that  this  was  to  be  "  in  return  for  the  food  and  lodging 
afforded,"  but  the  guardians  were  not  to  detain  any  person  against  his  will 
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for  the  performance  of  the  task  for  more  than  four  hours  after  breakfast  on 
the  morning  after  admission.  In  the  same  year  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners 
issued  a  general  Order  requiring  that  vagrants  should  be  kept  in  a  separate 
ward  of  the  workhouse,  and  dieted  and  set  to  work  under  regulations  to  be 
framed  by  the  guardians  and  approved  by  the  Commissioners.  So  early  as 
1837  arrangements  were  in  force  in  Hatfield  and  certain  other  unions  for 
exacting  a  task  of  work  from  vagrants  relieved  in  the  workhouse. 

27.  The  Poor  Law  Act,  1844,  contained  a  provision,  which  is  still  in  force^ 
authorising  the  formation  of  districts  in  London  and  certain  other  large  towns 
for  the  provision  of  asylums  for  the  temporary  relief  and  setting  to  work  of 
destitute  houseless  poor.  Accordingly  in  1845  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners 
prepared  a  scheme  forming  districts  in  the  Metropolis  for  this  purpose,  but 
it  met  with  considerable  opposition.  In  1846  a  Select  Committee  of  the  House 
of  Commons  was  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  manner  in  which  the  Poor  Law 
Commissioners  had  exercised  their  powers  under  the  provision  referred  to, 
and  also  to  inquire  into  the  effects  of  any  asylums  supported  by  voluntary 
subscriptions  formed  for  the  same  purpose.  They  took  a  mass  of  evidence, 
but  expressed  no  opinion  on  the  question  submitted  to  them.  The  evidence 
attributed  the  increase  of  vagrancy  largely  to  the  action  of  the  Commissioners 
in  issuing  the  circulars  of  1837-9,  which,  it  was  urged,  resulted  in  workhouse 
masters  relieving  all  applicants  whether  deserving  cases  or  not.  The  evidence 
was  very  strong  as  to  the  harmful  effects  of  night  asylums  or  shelters  for  the 
homeless  in  encouraging  vagrancy.  As  a  result  of  this  inquiry,  the  scheme 
put  forward  by  the  Commissioners  was  abandoned. 

28.  In  1848,  when  the  Poor  Law  Board  took  the  place  of  the  Poor  Law  Com- 
missioners, the  question  of  vagrancy  was  one  of  the  first  to  be  dealt  with.  In 
that  year  reports  on  vagrancy  were  made  by  the  Inspectors  to  the  new  Board  ; 
and  these  reports  were  presented  to  Parliament  together  with  a  special  report 
by  Mr.  Boase,  and  various  communications  from  boards  of  guardians  on  the 
subject.*  These  reports  showed  that  in  many  cases  the  vagrant  wards  were 
defective  :  that  the  vagrants  had  greatly  increased  in  numbers  or  were  en- 
couraged in  idleness  by  the  food  and  lodging  provided  for  them  :  that  their 
conduct  was  unruly  and  that  little  or  no  work  was  exacted  from  them  ;  that 
their  condition  was  often  filthy  and  verminous,  and  many  instances  were  given 
in  which  they  spread  fever  and  other  diseases.  The  fact  that  vagrants  refused 
to  work  or  committed  other  offences  for  the  express  purpose  of  being  sent  to 
prison  was  referred  to,  and  generally  speaking  the  opinion  of  the  Inspectors  was 
that  a  closer  connection  between  the  Poor  Law,  the  police,  and  the  prison  ad- 
ministration should  be  brought  about,  and  that  the  treatment  of  vagrants 
should  be  uniform.  Mr.  Boase  was  in  favour  of  transferring  the  vagrants 
entirely  to  the  care  of  the  police.  One  of  the  Inspectors,  Mr.  Aneurin  Owen, 
recommended  the  establishment  of  what  would  be  termed  now  "  labour 
colonies,"  and  suggested  that  islands  off  the  coast,  where  rock  is  of  proper 
hardness  to  be  broken  for  road  material,  would  be  a  suitable  place  for  the 
establishment  of  these  depjts. 

29.  In  consequence  of  these  reports,  a  Minute  of  the  Poor  Law  Board  signed 
by  Mr.  Charles  BuUer,  its  first  President,  was  communicated  in  the  same  year 
to  boards  of  guardians  and  their  officers  calling  attention  to  the  necessity 
of  repressing  the  growing  evil  of  vagrancy,  and  the  importance  of  exercising 

Appendix  III.     greater  vigilance  and  discrimination  in  the  administration  of  relief  to  vagrants. 

This  Minute  was  popularly,  though  inaccurately,  supposed  to  reverse  to  a  con- 
siderable extent  the  policy  of  the  Commissioners.  In  it  complaint  was  made 
that  all  vagrants  who  applied  for  relief  were  admitted  to  the  workhouse  with- 
out discrimination,  and  it  was  stated  that  the  responsibility  rested  with  the 
guardians,  who,  "  as  they  represent  those  who  suffer  from  the  evil,  must  seek 
"the  remedy  principally  in  their  own  vigilance  and  energy.  They  can  expect 
"  little  help  from  Parliament  when  no  material  increase  of  their  present  power 
"  appears  to  be  requisite."  It  went  on  to  say  that  it  was  the  duty  of  the  officers 
"  to  relieve  the  destitute  and  to  repel  the  impostor,"  and  that  the  Board  could 
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not  by  general  rules  supply  the  place  of  that  discrimination  on  the  part  of  the 
guardians  which  was  obviously  necessary  between  the  treatment  of  the  pro- 
fessional vagrants  and  those  really  in  distress.  The  professional  vagrant  was 
characterised  as  "  the  thief,  the  mendicant  and  the  prostitute  who  crowd  the 
vagrant  wards."  The  Minute  urged  that  there  should  be  uniformity  in  action 
throughout  England  and  recommended  : — 

(a)  the  refusal  of  relief  to  able-bodied  men  not  actually  destitute  ; 

(6)  the  employment  of  police  officers  as  assistant  relieving  officers 
for  vagrants  ;  and 

(c)  some  system  of  passes  or  certificates,  to  be  given  "  by  some 
proper  authority  "  to  persons  actually  in  search  of  work.  To  lessen 
the  chances  of  any  abuse  of  those  powers  they  should  be  granted 
only  for  a  particular  road  and  a  limited  period. 

30.  The  recommendations  of  this  Minute  were  very  widely  acted  upon 
by  boards  of  guardians  (except  it  seems  as  to  passes),  and  reports  made  by 
the  Inspectors  in  1849  showed  that  a  great  decrease  in  vagrancy  had  occurred 
as  a  result  of  more  stringent  regulations.  The  numbers  of  vagrants  relieved 
fell  from  13,714  on  the  1st  July,  1848,  to  5,662  on  the  1st  July,  1849,  and  to 
1,484  on  the  1st  July,  1853.  From  1853,  however,  the  numbers  of  vagrants 
began  to  rise  again.  The  question  of  vagrancy  seems  to  have  been  a  source 
of  continual  trouble  to  the  Poor  Law  Board  who  issued  several  circulars  which 
appear  to  have  had  but  little  effect  in  securing  uniformity. 

31.  For  some  time  previously  complaints  had  been  made  that  the  cost  of  the 
relief  of  vagrants  pressed  unduly  heavily  on  particular  parishes.  In  the  Gilbert 
incorporations*  this  cost  was  already  a  common  charge  on  the  constituent 
parishes.  In  accordance  with  this  precedent  and  in  acknowledgment  of  the 
grievance  complained  of,  the  Poor  Law  Act  of  1848  (11  &  12  Vict.,  ch.  110) 
made  the  cost  a  common  charge  in  every  union. 

32.  In  1857  the  Poor  Law  Board  revived  the  scheme  which  had  been  formulated 
by  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners  in  1845  for  the  establishment  of  district  asylums 
in  the  Metropolis,  in  which  vagrants  were  to  be  treated  in  a  uniform  manner. 
The  scheme,  however,  had  again  to  be  abandoned  owing  to  the  opposition  with 
which  it  met.    The  Board  argued  in  favour  of  the  scheme  that  it  was  calculated : — 

(i)  to  ensure  a  better  test  of  destitution  by  one  uniform  system  of 
labour,  discipline,  and  treatment,  in  return  for  relief  ; 

(m)  to  check  vagrancy  by  diminishing  the  number  of  places  for  the 
reception  of  vagrants,  and  by  establishing  a  system  of  supervision 
which  would  afford  some  ready  method  of  detecting  all  second  ap- 
plications ; 

(iii)  to  relieve  the  workhouse  from  the  dirt,  annoyance,  clamour,  and 
contagion  of  habitual  tramps,  pickpockets,  and  prostitutes,  so  that 
the  ordinary  paupers,  the  majority  of  whom  were  aged  and  infirm 
persons,  might  be  left  und'sturbed  and  the  officers  might  not  be  in- 
terrupted in  their  proper  functions  ; 

{iv)  to  ensure  a  refuge  for  all  who  were  really  destitute  and  homeless, 
so  arranged  that  the  decent  and  well-conducted  might  find  a  night's 
shelter  without  being  exposed  to  an  intercourse  with  filthy  and  immoral 
'  inmates  ;  and 

(v)  to  apportion  the  charge  of  such  relief  more  equally  among  the 
parishes  and  unions  of  the  Metropolis. 

33.  Although  this  scheme  failed,  the  Select  Committee  on  Poor  Relief  of  1864 
recommended  that  the  relief  of  vagrancy  in  London  should  be  a  common  charge 


*  Incorporations  of  parishes  set  up  under  Gilbert's  Act  (22  Geo.  III.,  ch.  83). 
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27  &  28  Vict.,  on  the  whole  Metropolis,*  and  this  led  to  the  passing  of  the  Houseless  Poor  Acts 
^8  &''4  V 't  iS64:  and  1865,  which  are  still  partly  in  force.    Under  these  two  Acts  the 

ch  M         '     expenses  in  connection  with  vagrants  were  to  be  repaid  to  the  guardians  hy 
the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works,  but  in  1867  these  expenses  were  made  a  charge 
on  the  Metropolitan  Common  Poor  Fund.    Under  the  Act  of  1864  every  London 
un'on  was  required  to  provide  casual  wards  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Central 
Authority.    In  circular  letters  issued  to  London  unions,  the  Poor  Law  Board 
specified  certain  requirements  for  casual  wards,  and  suggested  the  use  of  sleeping 
platforms  or  barrack  beds ;  they  strongly  recommended,  but  did  not  then  prescribe, 
a  task  and  a  bath  for  each  tramp  ;  and  they  announced  that  they  had  made 
Pool' ^avT  Board  ^^^^'^g®^®^^^  with  the  Commissioner  of  Police,  by  which  officers  of  police  would 
inspect  the  casual  wards  in  London  and  make  quarterly  reports  thereon  to  the 
Preston-Thomas,  Board.    It  may  be  mentioned  here  that,  by  an  arrangement  between  the  Poor 
o^-o,  lo     .       Law  Board  and  the  Commissioner,  the  police  were  charged  in  1863  to  act  as 
assistant  relieving  officers  for  vagrants  in  the  Metropolitan  unions  and  parishes. 
This  practice  lasted  till  1872,  when  it  came  to  an  end  by  mutual  consent,  the 
police  having  made  continual  complaints  of  the  duties  imposed  upon  them,  and 
of  the  filth  and  vermin  brought  to  the  police  stations  by  applicants  for  relief. 
The  various  boards  of  guardians  then  appointed  special  officers  as  assistant 
gj  relieving  officers  in  place  of  the  police,  and  four  officers  were  appointed  by  the 

Local  Government  Board  (who  had  succeeded  the  Poor  Law  Board  in  1871) 
to  supervise  the  casual  wards  and  to  make  the  quarterly  reports  which  were 
required  by  the  Act  of  1865.    This  is  still  the  practice  in  London. 

34.  In  1865  the  Inspectors  of  the  Poor  Law  Board  were  instructed  to  make 
reports  upon  the  arrangements  for  dealing  with  vagrants  within  their  respective 
gQ  5  districts.    These  reports  were  published  in  a  volume  and  presented  to  Parlia- 

ment in  1866f.  They  showed  that  great  diversity  in  the  treatment  of  tramps 
then  existed.  Of  619  unions  86  had  no  casual  wards  at  all,  and  many  others 
had  quite  unsuitable  accommodation  ;  while  195  imposed  no  task  of  work.  .  It 
was  clear  that  the  policy  of  requiring  masters  of  workhouses  and  relieving  officers 
to  exercise  a  discrimination  in  relieving  vagrants,  though  it  was  generally  adopted 
after  the  issue  of  the  circular  of  1848,  was  very  soon  abandoned  by  the  guardians. 
The  officers  would  not  take  the  responsibility  of  refusing  relief  to  anybody,  and 
in  nearly  every  union  reported  upon  relief  was  given  to  all  applicants  alike. 
There  was  no  uniformity  whatever,  either  in  the  diet  given  or  in  the  task  en- 
forced, and  several  of  the  Inspectors  pointed  out  the  great  difficulty  of  making 
masters  take  the  trouble  necessary  for  strictly  enforcing  the  task  which  had  been 
prescribed.  It  was  considered  by  individual  boards  of  guardians  then,  as  it  is 
now,  both  easier  and  less  expensive  to  let  the  vagrant  go  without  doing  any 
task.  The  evidence  as  to  the  value  of  employing  police  officers  as  assistant 
relieving  officers  was  conflicting,  but  it  is  clear  that  many  boards  of  guardians 
after  trying  the  system  had  abandoned  -it,  either  because  the  police,  having 
no  special  responsibility  in  the  matter,  gave  orders  without  enquiry,  or  because 
of  the  friction  between  them  and  the  union  officers.  In  one  county  only  (Essex) 
did  it  appear  that  the  system  of  passes  or  certificates  suggested  in  Mr.  Charles 
Puller's  Minute  of  1848  was  being  worked,  and  here  Sir  John  Walsham  reported 

*  The  recommendations  of  the  Committee  on  this  point  were  as  follow  ; — 

"  That,  in  order  to  secare  sufficient  and  convenient  means  for  the  relief  of  the  casual  and 
"  houseless  poor  within  the  Metropolis,  as  defined  by  the  Metropolitan  Local  Management  Act,  it 
"  is  expedient  that  the  charges  incurred  for  the  support  of  such  poor  should  be  paid  out  of  a  rate 
"  assessed  on  the  annual  rateable  value  of  the  whole  of  the  said  Metropolis. 

"  That,  in  the  opinion  of  this  Committee,  the  machinery  adopted  under  the  Metropolitan  Local 
"Management  Act  might  be  made  available  for  raising  the  amount  of  such  charge,  and  your  Com- 
"  mittee  recommend  that  authority  be  given  to  the  MetropoKtan  board  of  works  for  such  purpose. 

"  That  the  Poor  Law  Board  be  empowered  to  prescribe  and  enforce  all  necessary  arrangements 
"  for  providing  the  requisite  accommodation  in  the  several  unions  and  parishes,  and  otherwise 
"  carrying  the  foregoing  resolutions  into  effect. 

"  That,  with  the  view  of  suppressing  vagrancy  as  far  as  practicable,  the  Committee  are  of  opinion 
"  that  the  Central  Authority,  when  invested  with  adequate  power  for  that  purpose,  should  direct 
"  boards  of  guardians  to  provide  suitable  and  sufficient  wards  for  the  reception  of  the  wayfaring 
"  and  wandering  poor,  and  that  the  regulations  for  their  management  and  relief  should  be  on  a  uni- 
"  form  system  throughout  the  country.  The  Committee  approve  of  the  employment  of  poHce 
"  constables  as  assistant  reUeving  officers  for  vagrants,  and  think  it  desirable  that  the  arrangement 
"should  be  generally  adopted." 

t  Reports  on  Vagrancy  made  to  the  President  of  the  Poor  Law  Board  by  Poor  Law 
Inspectors  (1866). 
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that  vagrancy  had  been  practically  abolished  by  the  energy  of  Admiral  McHardy, 
the  chief  constable. 

35.  The  Inspectors  reported  that  in  many  cases  the  vagrant  wards  were 
insufficient.  Mr.  Doyle,  in  a  most  interesting  report,  quoted  largely  from  the 
opinions  of  workhouse  masters  and  the  police,  and,  in  illustration  of  the  character 
of  the  tramps,  gave  extracts  from  their  writings  on  the  walls  of  the  vagrant  wards. 
These  extracts  establish  conclusively  his  statement  that  "  the  casual  ward  of  a 
workhouse,  so  far  from  being  the  temporary  refuge  of  deserving  poor,  is  a  place 
of  rendezvous  for  thieves  and  prostitutes,  and  other  vagabonds  of  the  lowest 
class,  gangs  of  whom  work  allotted  districts  and  make  their  circuits  with  as  much 
regularity  as  the  judges."  He  recommended  that  if  it  was  not  possible  to  induce 
guardians  to  discriminate  between  the  various  classes  of  tramps,  and  to  refuse 
admission  to  those  who  were  able-bodied  and  not  destitute,  then  the  care  of 
tramps  should  be  handed  over  to  the  police,  and  that  the  vagrant  wards  should 
be  utilised  as  refuges  for  wayfarers  in  search  of  work  who  had  obtained  passes 
to  a  definite  place  from  the  authorities. 

36.  Several  of  the  other  Inspectors  considered  that  the  treatment  of  vagrants 
was  a  matter  for  the  police,  and  that  the  joint  action  of  the  police  and  poor 
law  authorities  could  only  result  in  friction.  All  agreed  that  uniformity  was 
essential.  One  of  the  Inspectors,  Mr.  Cane,  advised  that  vagrants  refusing  to 
work  should  not,  except  in  extreme  cases,  be  taken  before  a  magistrate,  but 
should  be  merely  detained  for  four  hours.  He  said  that  the  main  cause  of  refusal 
to  work  and  of  tearing  up  clothes  was  not  infrequently  a  desire  to  be  sent  to 
prison  for  a  short  time.  It  may  be  remarked  that  the  Inspectors  were  by  no 
means  unanimous  as  to  the  efficacy  of  any  task  of  work,  partly  on  account  of  the 
difficulty  of  getting  workhouse  officers  to  enforce  it,  and  partly  because  they 
were  of  opinion  that,  although  a  labour  test  was  effective  against  a  wayfarer  in 
search  of  work,  it  broke  down  as  against  the  professional  vagrant. 

37.  In  1866  a  dietary  for  vagrants  was  for  the  first  time  prescribed  by  the  I9th  Report  of 
Central  Authority,  but  the  Order  had  reference  only  to  London.    It  prescribed  a  Poor  Law  Board, 
uniform  dietary.    In  1868  the  Poor  Law  Board  issued  a  circular  to  guardians  2ist  Report  of 
generally  recommending  the  appointment  of  police  as  assistant  relieving  officers  Poor  Law  Board, 
for  vagrants  and  suggesting  (a)  that  a  register  of  applicants  for  admission  should 

be  kept ;  (6)  that  vagrants  should  be  searched  and  bathed ;  (c)  that  they  should 
be  made  to  perform  a  task  of  not  more  than  four  hours  ;  and  (d)  that  a  uniform 
dietary  should  be  adopted.  The  circular  commended  the  system  of  separate  cells 
which  had  been  introduced  in  a  few  places,  and  referred  to  a  system  of  way- 
tickets  adopted  in  certain  counties,  which  dispensed  with  any  task  if  a  tramp 
had  walked  a  sufficient  distance  from  another  workhouse,  the  walk  being  sup- 
posed to  take  the  place  of  a  task.  It  may  be  mentioned  that  the  number 
of  vagrants  relieved  fell  from  7,020  on  the  1st  January,  1869,  to  5,430  on  the 
1st  January,  1870. 

38.  In  1871  the  Pauper  Inmates  Discharge  and  Regulation  Act  was  passed  as  34  &  35  Vict., 
a  Government  measure,  dealing  with  the  whole  question  of  the  discharge  of  108. 
paupers  from  workhouses.    In  his  speech  introducing  the  Bill,  Lord  Kimberley 

referred  to  the  proposal  that  the  relief  of  vagrants  should  be  entirely  in  the  hands 
of  the  police,  and  intimated  that  though  he  thought  this  change  might  have  great 
advantages  he  had  decided  against  the  proposal  on  the  grounds  that  it  might 
take  the  police  from  their  other  duties,  and  that  it  might  involve  considerable 
expense  in  the  building  of  separate  sets  of  wards  in  connection  with  police  stations. 
The  Act  provided  that  a  casual  pauper  should  not  be  entitled  to  discharge  himself 
from  the  casual  ward  before  11  a.m.  on  the  day  following  his  admission,  nor  before 
he  had  performed  a  prescribed  task  ;  and  that,  where  a  casual  pauper  had  been 
admitted  on  more  than  two  occasions  during  one  month  into  any  casual  ward 
of  the  same  union,  he  should  not  be  entitled  to  discharge  himself  before  9  a.m.  on 
the  third  day  after  his  admission. 

39.  The  detention  of  casuals  over  two  nights  made  it  necessary  for  the 
Local  Government  Board  to  prescribe  a  dietary  for  vagrants  including  a  mid- 
day meal,  a  matter  which  has  given  rise  to  questions  of  great  difficulty.  A 
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general  Order  was  issued  in  November,  1871,  prescribing  a  dietary  (which,  is 
the  same  as  that  now  in  force)  and  tasks  of  work,  and  making  general  regu- 
lations as  to  the  admission,  discharge,  and  treatment  of  vagrants.  The  circular 
which  was  issued  to  guardians  with  the  Order  made  various  suggestions  for 
dealing  with  vagrants.  It  stated  that  the  Board  would  feel  it  their  duty  to 
require  the  provision  of  proper  accommodation  for  vagrants,  and  it  recom- 
mended generally  the  system  of  separate  cells  as  being  deterrent  to  the 
professional  vagrant,  and  affording  "  protection  from  objectionable  association 
to  the  honest  but  indigent  wayfarer." 

40.  Immediately  after  the  passing  of  the  Act  of  1871  the  number  of  pauper 
vagrants  began  to  decrease,  and  on  the  1st  January,  1875,  it  had  fallen  to  2,235, 
or  about  one-half  of  what  it  had  been  in  1866,  and  3,000  less  than  it  had  been  in 
1870.    But  after  1875  the  numbers  began  to  rise  again  steadily  until  on  1st  Janu- 
Pre.stou-Thomas,  ary,  1881,  they  amounted  to  6,215.    It  may  be  noticed  here  that  it  appears  to 
126-  have  been  the  experience  that  on  most  occasions  when  an  Act  has  been  passed, 

or  an  Order  or  circular  issued  by  the  Central  Authority  regulating  the  treatment 
of  vagrants,  the  number  of  these  persons  has  fallen,  only,  however,  to  rise  again 
gradually  until  the  next  Act  or  Order. 


41 .  In  1882  another  Bill  was  introduced  into  Parliament  to  deal  with  vagrancy. 
In  this  Bill  it  was  proposed  inter  alia  to  abolish  the  distinction  between  casual 
and  ordinary  paupers,  to  require  that  no  pauper  should  be  discharged  from  the 
workhouse  without  reasonable  notice,  and  that  no  notice  should  be  given  before 
he  had  appeared  before  the  guardians.  The  effect  would  have  been  that  where 
the  guardians  met  fortnightly  a  man  might  have  to  stop  in  the  workhouse  for 
a  fortnight.  These  provisions  were  omitted  during  the  passage  of  the  Bill 
through  Parliament,  and  the  measure  limited  to  casual  paupers  passed  as  the 
Casual  Poor  Act,  1882.  It  is  still  in  force.  It  amended  the  Act  of  1871  as  to 
45  &  46  Vict.,  ch.  the  discharge  of  casual  paupers  and  extended  the  periods  of  detention.  Under 
the  Act  of  1882  a  casual  pauper  is  not  entitled  to  discharge  himself  from  a  casual 
ppen  IX    .      ward  before  9  a.m.  on  the  second  day  following  his  admission  (instead  of  11  a.m. 

on  the  day  following  admission)  ;  and  where  he  has  been  admitted  on  more  than 
one  occasion  during  one  month  into  any  casual  ward  of  the  same  union,  he  is  not 
entitled  to  discharge  himself  before  9  a.m.  on  the  fourth  day  after  admission 
(instead  of  9  a.m.  on  the  third  day  after  admission).  The  Act  also  provides  that 
for  the  purpose  of  determining  the  number  of  admissions  of  a  casual  pauper  every 
casual  ward  in  the  Metropolis  is  to  be  deemed  a  casual  ward  of  the  same  union. 
The  Metropolis  for  the  purpose  of  this  Act  is  now  the  county  of  London  (including 
the  city  of  London).  The  effect  is  that  if  a  person  who  has  been  admitted  to  a 
London  casual  ward  subsequently  goes  to  that  or  any  other  casual  ward  in 
London  during  the  same  month,  he  is  liable  to  four  nights'  detention.  To  identify 
persons  who  have  been  admitted  to  any  London  wards  more  than  once  in  a 
month,  the  four  officers  appointed  by  the  Local  Government  Board  pay  frequent 
visits  to  the  different  wards. 


Appendix  II.  42.  The  Act  was  followed  by  a  new  general  Order  dated  the  18th  December, 

1882.  This  Order  is  set  out  in  the  Appendix.  It  provides  inter  alia  that 
admission  to  the  casual  wards  is  to  be  only  by  an  order  of  a  relieving 
officer,  assistant  relieving  officer,  except  in  any  case  of  sudden  or 
urgent  necessity.  The  admission  is  to  be  after  4  p.m.  in  winter  and  after  6 
p.m.  in  summer.  Vagrants  are  to  be  searched  and  have  their  money  and  all 
articles  found  upon  them  taken  away  ;  they  are  to  have  a  bath  ;  their  clothing 
is  to  be  dried  and  disinfected,  and  a  nightshirt  is  to  be  supplied  to  them.  An 
admission  and  discharge  book  is  to  be  kept  by  the  superintendent  of  the  wards, 
which  is  to  be  a  register  of  the  vagrant's  name,  age,  calling,  previous  sleeping 
place,  task,  and  time  of  discharge.  There  is  a  proviso  in  the  Order  allowing  the 
provisions  of  the  Act  as  to  detention  to  be  dispensed  with  in  particular  cases, 
and  this  proviso  has  been  one  of  the  main  causes  of  the  want  of  uniformity  in 
the  administration  of  the  Act  and  Order.  In  point  of  fact  many  boards  of 
guardians  make  the  exception  the  rule  by  not  detaining  any  vagrant  for  two 
nights.    The  Order  prescribes  alternative  forms  of  diet  and  task  of  work,  and 

Appendix  II.  this  again  is  an  obstacle  to  uniformity  of  treatment.  In  1887  a  general  Order 
was  issued  (applying  to  London  only)  requiring  that  either  hot  gruel  or  hot 
broth  should  be  given  for  supper  and  breakfast  in  the  case  of  males  over  fifteen. 
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43.  In  1888  there  was  a  Select  Committee  of  tlie  House  of  Lords  on  Poor  Law 
Eelief.  Several  witnesses  of  experience  in  poor  law  matters  gave  evidence  in 
favour  of  the  abolition  of  the  casual  wards,  but  the  Committee  thought  that 
*'  paupers  belonging  to  the  vagrant  and  casual  class,  for  various  reasons,  could 
"  not  be  dealt  with  otherwise  than  as  a  separate  class,  so  that  practically  it  would 
"  always  be  necessary  to  maintain  a  separate  department  of  the  workhouse  for 
"  their  reception."  They  added  :  "  It  might,  perhaps,  be  advisable  in  the  case 
"  of  casual  paupers  to  somewhat  further  extend  the  power  of  detention,  where  the 
"pauper  has  beenre-admitted,  say  within  a  period  of  14  days, "and  theysuggested 
that  casual  paupers  should  be  allowed  to  discharge  themselves  before  9  a.m.  In 

1892  this  last  suggestion  was  given  effect  to  by  a  general  Order  which  conferred  Appendix  II. 
upon  any  casual  pauper,  who  represented  that  he  wished  to  seek  work,  the  right 
to  claim  his  discharge  on  the  second  day  after  admission,  at  5.30  a.m.  in  the 
summer  and  6.30  a.m.  in  the  winter,  provided  he  had  performed  his  task  to  the 
best  of  his  ability.  In  1897  another  general  Order  was  issued  providing  for  an 
improved  diet  for  children  under  the  age  of  seven  years  by  giving  them  milk. 

44.  From  1882  to  1885  the  figures  of  pauper  vagrancy  decreased,  but  between 
1885  and  1895  the  number  was  nearly  doubled  according  to  the  figures  for  the  1st 
January,  and  in  the  last  mentioned  year  a  deputation  representing  250  unions 
with  a  population  of  over  16,000,000  waited  upon  Mr.  Shaw-Lefevre,  President 
of  the  Local  Government  Board,  asking  for  a  Royal  Commission  or  a  Depart- 
mental Committee  to  inquire  into  the  whole  subject.  This  was  refused,  Mr.  Shaw-  Preston  Tboica 
Lefevre  directing  attention  to  the  want  of  uniformity  in  the  administration  of  189. 

the  Act  and  Order  of  1882,  and  saying  that  guardians  should  try  the  effect  of 

carrying  out  the  regulations  before  asking  for  fresh  inquiry  or  legislation.  A 

circidar  letter  to  this  'effect  was  issued  in  1896.    It  pointed  out  that  out  of  648  Appendix  lY. 

unions  635  had  casual  wards,  but  that  vagrants  were  detained  for  more  than  one 

night  in  only  305  unions.    It  stated  that  the  regulations  had  been  framed  "  with 

"a  view  of  ensuring  from  the  vagrants  such  a  return  bywork  forthe  relief  afforded 

"to  them  by  the  guardians  that  they  will  understand  that  their  lot  whilst  so  relieved 

*'  will  be  in  no  wise  better  as  regards  labour  than  that  of  the  industrious  working 

"  man,"  but  "  this  intention  is  frustrated  when  from  more  than  half  the  casual 

"  wards  in  the  country  vagrants  are  discharged  the  first  morning  after  their  admis- 

"sion  generally  without  any  adequate  task  of  work  being  required  from  them." 

Referring  to  the  plea  of  certain  boards  of  guardians  that  their  accommodation 

was  insuflB.cient  to  enable  them  to  detain  for  more  than  one  night  the  large  number 

of  vagrants  who  sought  admission,  the  Board  pointed  out  that  in  the  case  of  an 

habitual  vagrant  "  it  may  usually  be  assumed  that  if  he  is  not  sleeping  in  one 

"workhouse  he  is  doing  so  in  another,  and  therefore  if  all  guardians  detained 

"vagrants  of  this  class,  the  extra  strain  on  the  accommodation  which  is  anticipated 

"  would  not,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  arise."    And  they  added  that  it  had 

been  proved  again  and  again  that  "  strict  administration  immediately  produces 

a  marked  reduction  in  the  number  of  applicants  for  admission."    The  circular 

concludes  thus  : — "  If  it  should  hereafter  be  found  that  the  existing  law,  when 

"duly  enforced  by  boards  of  guardians  generally  throughout  the  country,  is  in- 

"  sufficient  to  meet  the  evil,the  Board  will  be  quite  ready  to  consider  what  further 

"action  should  be  taken  with  a  view  to  dealing  with  the  question  either  by legisla- 

"  tion  or  otherwise." 

45.  This  circular  may  have  had  a  beneficial  effect;  at  any  rate  pauper  vagrancy 
decreased  until  1900.  But  with  the  close  of  the  South  African  War  and  the 
approach  of  a  period  of  trade  depression,  the  number  of  casual  paupers  again 
increased  and  in  1 904  passed  all  previous  records.  The  agitation  against  vagrants 
was  renewed  and  fresh  powers  for  dealing  with  them  were  sought.  At  last,  in 
February,  1904,  Mr.  Long,  the  President  of  the  Local  Government  Board,  received 
a  joint  deputation  from  the  Central  Poor  Law  Conference  and  the  Poor  Law 
Unions  Association  with  the  result  that  the  present  Committee  were  appointed 
to  consider  the  whole  question. 
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Appendix  V. 
Appendix  VI. 


STATISTICS  OF  VAGRANCY. 

46.  The  returns  of  pauperism  published  annually  by  the  Local  Government 
Board  give  figures  relating  to  casual  paupers,  that  is,  vagrants  relieved 
in  casual  wards,  but  these  represent  only  a  small  portion  of  the  total 
number  of  vagrants.  From  time  to  time  counts  have  been  made  of 
various  other  classes  of  vagrants  by  the  police  and  others  in  particular 
districts,  but  there  are  no  trustworthy  statistics  of  vagrancy  in  general.  The 
persons  classed  broadly  as  "  vagrants  "  differ  greatly,  and  it  is  extremely 
difficult  to  define  what  is,  in  fact,  included  in  the  term.  It  is  impossible 
to  say  exactly  at  what  stage  a  bona  fide  workman  on  tramp  in  search  of 
work,  and  failing  to  find  or  keep  it,  should  be  regarded  as  having  joined  the 
vagrant  class,  nor  what  amount  of  casual  labour  should  be  regarded  as 
enough  to  take  a  man  out  of  the  class.  The  vagrant  is  to  be  found  in 
many  places :  on  the  road,  in  casual  wards,  common  lodging-houses, 
public  or  charitable  shelters,  and  prisons  ;  besides  which  he  has  many 
other  resorts,  such  as  barns,  brick  works,  etc.  Then  again,  the  number 
of  homeless  wayfarers  varies  greatly  from  time  to  time  and  at  different 
periods  of  the  year,  owing  to  conditions  of  trade,  the  state  of  the  weather, 
or  the  attraction  of  seasonal  employments.  Any  figure,  therefore,  which 
is  given  as  the  total  number  of  vagrants  must  be  accepted  as  a  mere  estimate. 

We  will  refer  in  the  first  place  to  the  different  statistics  which  are  in 
existence  relating  to  persons  of  the  vagrant  class  Ijefore  we  state  our 
conclusions  as  to  the  aggregate  number  of  such  persons. 

Vagrants  in  Casual  Wards. 

47.  Since  1848  the  Local  Government  Board  have  obtained  particulars  of 
the  number  of  vagrants  relieved  in  casual  wards  in  England  and  Wales 
on  two  particular  dates,  the  1st  January  and  the  1st  July  each 
year.  Statements  are  given  in  the  Appendix  showing  the  number  of 
vagrants  relieved  on  those  days  during  a  series  of  years,  and  it  will  be  seen 
from  the  chart  prepared  by  Mr.  Preston- Thomas  that  the  number  has  been 
subject  to  considerable  fluctuations.  As  a  rule,  the  January  figures  are 
higher  than  those  for  July,  the  reason,  no  doubt,  being  that  in 
the  summer  months  many  vagrants  sleep  out  of  doors  instead  of  resorting  to 
the  casual  wards.  Taking  the  January  figures,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  number 
has  risen  from  2,416  in  1858  to  9,768  in  1905.  The  latter  is  the  highest 
number  of  the  series,  while  the  lowest  is  1,542  in  1860.  The  figures  for  the 
1st  January  and  1st  July,  at  quinquennial  periods,  for  the  last  twenty-five 
years  are  as  follows  : — 

1st  Jan.  1st  July. 

1880  -  -  5,914  -  -  7,742 
1885  -  -  .  4,866  -  -  4,648 
1890  -  -  5,701  -  -  5,089 
1895  -  -  8,810  -  -  7,000  (estimated)  : 
1900  -  -  5,579  -  -  4,170 
1905       -       -       9,768       -       -  8,556 

48.  A  slight  examination  of  the  figures  quoted  by  Mr.  Preston- Thomas  _  is 
sufficient  to  show  that  certain  groups  or  periods  of  years  may  be  distin- 
guished, in  each  of  which  pauper  vagrancy  rose  and  fell,  though  with 
some  irregularity.  The  years  1861  to  1864,  1865  to  1875,  1876  to  1884, 
1885  to  1891,  and  1892  to  1900,  are  among  the  periods  referred  to.  The 
highest  points  reached  during  these  periods  were  : —  ^  j 


1st  January  -  1863 

1st  July        -  1868 

1st  July        -  1880 

1st  January  -  1889 

1st  January  -  1895 


4,234 
7,946 
7,742 
7,058 
8,810 
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The  figure  for  the  1st  January,  1905,  is  about  10  per  cent,  higher  than  that 
for  the  1st  January,  1895,  the  h'ghest  point  in  the  preceding  decade. 

49.  It  is  impossible  to  give  a  complete  explanation  of  all  these  variations. 
It  does  not  appear  from  the  chart  already  referred  to  that  there  is  a  very  close 
connection  between  the  fluctuations  of  pauper  vagrancy  and  pauperism  as  a 
whole.  In  many  instances,  no  doubt,  a  rise  in  each  has  taken  place  about  the 
same  time,  and  there  has  been  a  somewhat  sim  lar  fall ;  but,  generally  speak'.ng, 
the  fluctuations  in  casual  pauperism  have  been  more  numerous  and  more  accen- 
tuated than  in  the  total  pauperism.  In  the  case  of  London  there  is  a  considerable 
resemblance  between  the  movements  of  vagrancy  and  pauperism,  and  this  is  Appendix  V. 
shown  by  a  chart  in  the  Appendix.    It  is  probable  that  the  variations  depend 

to  a  considerable  extent  on  the  state  of  trade,  periods  of  trade  depression,  as  in 
1879,  1895,  and  the  last  few  years,  producing  high  vagrancy  figures  ;  while  n  a 
time  of  industrial  activity,  as  in  1872-4  and  1900,  the  figures  of  vagrancy  are 
low.  In  the  statistics  generally  much  allowance  must  be  made  for  fortuitous 
variations  not  assignable  to  any  particular  cause.  As  we  have  already  stated, 
alterations  in  the  administration  of  casual  wards  have  been  followed  often  by  a 
temporary  reduction  in  the  admissions.  It  is  a  point  not  to  be  lost  sight  of  that 
since  1865  the  population  of  England  and  Wales  has  increased  by  more  than  50 
per  cent.  There  is  also  another  point  to  be  considered  in  comparing  the  earlier 
figures  with  recent  counts,  and  that  is  that  prior  to  1871  the  arrangements  for 
receiving  vagrants  into  the  casual  wards  were  not  so  much  developed  as  at  the 
present  time. 

50.  We  deal  later  with  the  subject  o!:  the  recent  increase  in  vagrancy,  but  it 
may  be  stated  here  that  the  figures  of  casual  paupers  relieved  show  a  continuous 
increase  since  1900  and  are  as  follows  : — 


1st  Jan. 

1st  July 

1900 

5,579 

4,170 

1901 

6,795 

5,455 

1902 

7,840 

6,609 

1903 

8,266 

5,121 

1904 

8,519 

6,748 

1905 

9,768 

8,556 

51.  It  may  be  mentioned  that  the  figures  given  for  the  counts  prior  to 

the  1st  July,  1890,  are  less  valuable  than  the  later  ones,  as  it  is  doubtful  Preston-Thomas, 

to  what  extent  the  returns  referred  to  the  actual  number  of  vagrants 

relieved  in  any  given  union  on  the  particular  night  only,  or  to  the  number 

relieved  at  any  time  in  the  course  of  the  day.    An  aggregate  for  the  country 

based  on  the  latter  figure  would  include  twice  over  those  vagrants  who,  after 

discharge  from  casual  wards  in  the  morning,  were  admitted  to  the  casual 

wards  of  another  union  in  the  evening.    It  is  probable,  therefore,  that  in  the 

earlier  returns  many  vagrants  were  counted  twice,  and  the  totals  would  therefore 

be  in  excess  ol"  the  actual  number  of  casual  paupers.    Since  1890  care  has  been 

taken  to  avoid  this  error,  and  a  double  return  is  now  made  on  each  occasion, 

showing  separately  those  relieved  at  any  time  on  the  day  as  well  as  those  relieved 

only  on  the  night.  The  earlier  figures  are,  however,  of  some  utility  for  the  purpose 

of  comparison. 

52.  Until  1904  these  half-yearly  counts  supplied  the  only  figures  as  to  casual 
paupers  for  the  whole  country,  but  in  that  year  weekly  counts  of  the  inmates 
of  casual  wards  were  instituted  for  each  Friday  night.    In  the  Appendix  is  given 

a  chart  prepared  by  Mr.  Preston-Thomas  showing  the  fluctuations  of  this  census  Appendix.  VL 
during  1904.  It  will  be  seen  from  this  that  the  figures  had  an  upward  tendency 
from  the  beginning  of  January  to  the  end  of  May,  from  which  point  they  fell 
rapidly  till  the  middle  of  July.  From  then  they  rose  as  rapidly  and  continued 
generally  high  till  the  end  of  the  year.  From  a  similar  chart  furnished  to  us 
by  the  Local  Government  Board,  in  which  the  results  of  this  weekly  census  are 
continued  down  to  November,  1905,  it  will  be  seen  that  vagrancy  took  much 
the  same  course  in  1905  as  in  1904. 
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Appendix  Y. 


Appendix  VI. 
Appendix  V. 


53.  It  has  been  the  practice  to  arrive  at  the  average  pauper  vagrancy  for  the 
year  by  taking  the  mean  between  the  January  and  Ju'y  counts,  but,  as  Mr. 
Preston- Thomas  points  out,  it  s  probable  that  the  result  thus  obtained  would  be 
be  ow  the  actual  mean.  It  is  clear  that  the  1st  January  is  not  the  date  with  the 
highest  total,  although  probably  the  figure  for  the  1st  July  may  represent  approxi- 
mate y  the  owest.  On  this  point  we  may  refer  to  the  evidence  of  a  witness  who 
thought  that  the  figures  of  the  half-yearly  census  of  vagrants  taken  in  Scotland 
in  June  and  December  shou  d  be  added  together  to  arrive  at  the  number  of 
vagrants. 

54.  In  London  weekly  counts  of  casual  paupers  have  been  made  since  1880. 
In  this  period  the  average  number  relieved  on  Friday  night  in  each  year  has 
varied  very  little,  ris'ng  on'y  three  times  above  1,100  and  falling  only  four  times 
below  700,  being  generally  about  1,000.  Charts  and  tables  will  be  found  in  the 
Appendix  showing  the  variations  during  a  series  of  years  and  for  each  week 
durjig  1904  and  1905. 

55.  The  distribution  of  casual  pauperism  in  1904  is  shown  in  tables  given  in 
the  Appendix.  These  tables  indicate  the  counties  in  which  (on  various  bases) 
the  rate  of  casual  pauperism  was  above  the  average  for  England  and  Wales,  and 
those  in  which  there  had  been  an  increase  above  the  average.  Another 
table  gives  the  highest  and  lowest  monthly  averages  for  each  county  during 
the  year.  An  interesting  map  has  been  prepared  by  the  Local  Government 
Board  wh'ch  shows  at  a  glance  the  comparative  amount  of  vagrancy  in  each 
district.  Mr.  Preston-Thomas  supplied  us  with  a  table  showing  for  each  county 
the  average  number  of  vagrants  relieved  per  union  for  8  years. 

56.  We  have  been  furnished  by  the  Local  Government  Board  with  some 
particulars  as  to  the  ages  of  casual  paupers.  On  the  1st  January,  1905,  the 
total  number  of  casual  paupers  relieved  was  9,768.  Of  8,693  male  and  887 
female  adults,  the  ages  were  as  follows  : — 


Appendix  V. 


Sixteen  years  and  under  thirty-five 
Thirty-five  years  and  under  sixty-five 
Sixty-five  years  and  upwards 


Males. 
2,156 
6,143 
394 


Females. 
132 
660 
95 


Figures  obtained  in  1899  and  1900  give  the  num.ber  of  vagrants  over  s'xty-five 
as  follows  : — 

Men.  Women. 

1st  July,  1899    368  94 

1st  January,  1900    224  59 

Particulars  are  also  given  in  the  Appendix  as  to  the  ages  of  children  rel'eved 
as  vagrants  in  the  years  1895-8. 

57.  Figures  showing  the  number  of  women  and  children  included  in  the 
total  of  vagrants  relieved  have  not  been  obtained  regularly.  The  state- 
ment prepared  by  the  Local  Government  Board  shows  to  what 
extent  this  information  is  available.  It  appears  from  the  figures  given  that 
women  and  children  form  only  a  small  proportion  of  the  total.  Thus  in  1891 
the  figures  were  : — 


1st  January 
1st  July 

In  1905  the  figures  were : — 

1st  January 
1st  July 


Men.    Women.  Children. 
4,204       553  164 
4,384       758  281 


8,693 
7,554 


887 
813 


188 
189 


On  1st  January,  1891,  men  were  85  per  cent,  of  the  total,  and  on  1st  January, 
1905,  89  per  cent.  The  proportion  of  women  shows  a  slight  decline  in  that  period. 
It  varies  from  15  per  cent,  in  July,  1894,  to  9  per  cent,  in  January,  1905.  Children 
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represent  a  proportion  varying  from  about  2  to  5  per  cent,  of  the  total,  the 
lowest  number  being  164  in  1891  and  the  highest  411  in  July,  1893.  The  figures 
show  that,  in  spite  of  the  high  level  of  vagrancy  generally  in  the  Jast  four  years, 
the  number  of  children  has  remained  consistently  low.^-  In  London  espec  ally, 
the  number  of  children  relieved  in  the  casual  wards  is  very  sma'l,  the  average 
number  for  a  single  night  being  16  in  1901,  19  in  1902,  and  13  in  1903. 

58.  These  figures  and  the  evidence  we  have  received  show  conclusively  that 
so  far  as  the  casual  wards  are  concerned  there  is  no  foundation  for  the  state- 
ments which  have  been  freely  made  in  many  quarters  as  to  the  large  number 
of  vagrant  children.  The  exaggerated  idea  no  doubt  arises  from  the  same 
children  being  counted  again  and  again  in  the  total  for  a  month  or  a  year.  To 
arrive  at  any  just  estimate  it  is,  of  course,  necessary  to  take  the  number  for  a 
particular  day. 

Vagrants  in  Prison. 

59.  We  obtained  a  return  from  the  Prison  Commissioners,  from  which  it  appears  Appendix  VII. 
that  out  of  12,369  convicted  male  prisoners  on  the  28th  February,  1905,  3,736 

were,  in  the  opinion  of  the  prison  governors,  persons  with  no  fixed  place  of  abode 
and  no  regular  means  of  subsistence  ;  and  of  2,598  convicted  female  prisoners 
372  answered  the  same  description.  These  figures  show  that  on  the  date  in  ques- 
tion more  than  one  fourth  of  the  total  prison  population  were  persons  who  might 
be  considered  as  belonging  to  the  vagrant  class.  According  to  the  governor  Isaacson,  9123. 
of  Manchester  prison,  one-sixth  of  the  male  prisoners  received  in  that  prison 
during  1904  were  committed  for  vagrancy  offences. 

There  are  figures  relating  to  offenders  under  the  Vagrancy  Act  which 
are  published  in  the  annual  Judicial  Statistics  :  these,  however,  only  show  the 
total  number  of  cases  prosecuted  each  year,  and  assist  but  little  in  estimating 
the  actual  number  of  offenders. 

Census  of  Vagrants  in  certain  Counties. 

60.  In  some  counties  attempts  have  been  made  from  time  to  time  to  obtain 
more  complete  figures  of  vagrancy  than  those  furnished  by  the  returns  of  inmates 
of  casual  wards.  In  Gloucestershire,  Admiral  Christian,  the  chief  constable,  has 
since  1885  taken  an  annual  census  of  the  inmates  of  common  lodging-houses 
in  addition  to  the  inmates  of  casual  wards.  This  census  has  been  taken  on  the 
first  Tuesday  in  April  in  each  year,  and  has  shown  males,  females,  and  children, 
distinguishing  them  as  "  known  residents  "  or  "  strangers."  The  number  of 
such  persons  considered  to  belong  to  the  "  tramping  "  class  is  also  given.  The 

figures  will  be  found  in  the  statement  handed  in  by  Admiral  Christian.  On  the  Appendix  VIIL 
5th  April,  1904,  out  of  465  persons  sleeping  in  common  lodging-houses  197  are 
described  as  "  known  residents  "  and  268  as  "  strangers."  Of  the  total,  104 
were  deemed  to  belong  to  the  tramping  class.  In  the  previous  year  there  were 
117  out  of  475.  These  figures  would  seem  to  establish  the  fact  that  in  Gloucester- 
shire about  one-fourth  of  the  inmates  of  common  lodging-houses  were  persons 
of  the  vagrant  class.  This  census,  of  course,  is  not  complete,  as  it  takes  no  account 
of  vagrants  passing  the  night  otherwise  than  in  casual  wards  or  common  lodging- 
houses,  e.g.,  sleeping  out ;  but  it  enables  a  much  better  estimate  to  be  obtained 
of  the  vagrancy  in  the  county  than  can  be  got  from  the  mere  casual  ward  figures. 

61.  A  census    of  another    kind    has   been    taken    in  Northumberland,  j^^^^^  ^^jg 
There  the  chief  constable  caused  a  most  careful  enumeration  to  be  made, 

by  means  of  police  officers  placed  at  the  most  important  points,  of  vagrants 
on  the  roads  between  the  hours  of  7  a.m.  and  7  p.m.  on  the  17th  March, 
1905.  From  the  particulars  thus  obtained  the  chief  constable  puts  the 
number  of  vagrants  in  the  county,  exclusive  ot  Newcastle  and  Tynemouth,  .^-^g 
at  300.  As  the  population  of  this  area  is  300,000,  this  would  be  1  vagrant 
per  1,000  of  the  population. 

Census  for  the  County  of  London. 

62.  On  two  occasions  recently  the  London  County  Council  have  caused  a 
census  to  be  taken  in  their  district  of  the  persons  who  were  homeless.  Particulars 
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Appendix  IX.  of  the  census  will  be  found  in  the  statement  handed  in  by  Sir  Shirley  Murphy, 
the  medical  officer  of  health  of  the  county  of  London.     On  the  night  of  29th 

Murphy,  £717.  January,  1904,  the  number  of  such  persons  was  ascertained  to  be  1,797  ;  of 
these  168  were  sleeping  on  staircases,  in  doorways,  or  under  arches,  and  the  rest 
were  walking  the  streets. 

'  63.  On  the  17th  February,  1905,  another  census  of  the  same  kind  was  taken 
which  gave  a  total  of  2,481.  On  that  night  the  inmates  of  casual  wards  in 
London  numbered  1,139.  In  addition,  there  were  the  vagrants  in  common, 
lodging-houses,  including  shelters  ;  on  the  night  in  question  there  were  23,381 
inmates  of  these  houses,  but  only  a  small  proportion  of  these  belong  to  the  vagrant 
class.  Sir  Shirley  Murphy  is  of  opinion  that  something  approaching  10  per  cent, 
of  the  lodgers  might  be  assumed  to  be  persons  of  the  vagrant  class,  using  this 
term  to  include  persons  who  wander  from  one  house  to  another,  sleeping  indoors 
Mulvany,  9633.  or  out  of  doors  according  to  their  means.  This  agrees  with  the  proportion  stated 
by  the  police  superintendent  of  the  Whitechapel  division. 

64.  It  would  appear,  therefore,  that  on  the  17th  February,  1905,  there  were 
about  6,000  persons  of  the  vagrant  class  in  London  : — 

Homeless  -       -       -       -       -       -       -  2,481 

In  casual  wards       .       .       .       .       .  1,139 

In  common  lodging-houses,  including  shelters  2,338 


5726. 


5645. 


5,958 


Murphy,  5818.  It  is  worthy  of  note  that  on  the  night  of  each  census  there  was  more  than 
sufficient  vacant  accommodation  in  the  casual  wards  and  common  lodging- 
houses  for  these  "  homeless"  persons. 

Census  for  Scotland. 

65.  In  Scotland  a  very  full  census  is  taken  of  vagrants,  beggars,  migratory 
poor,  etc.,  on  two  nights  in  each  year,  namely,  in  June  and  December.  The 
count  IS  made  by  the  police  for  each  county,  city,  or  burgh,  and  shows  the 
number  of  these  persons  in  : — 

(a)  prisons  or  prison  cells  ; 
'  (6)  houses  of  refuge,  hospitals,  or  poor  houses  ; 

(c)  common  lodging  and  other  houses  ; 

{d)  public  parks  or  streets,  out-houses,  or  barns,  or  about  pits, 
■'  :  ^'  brickworks,  etc. 


McHardy, 
6779-80. 


The  nationality  of  each  person  counted  is  given,  i.e.,  Scotch,  Irish,  English, 
or  foreign,  and  the  number  of  men,  women,  and  children  under  fourteen  years 
is  given  separately.  To  obtain  the  particulars  the  police  are  required  to  "  chal- 
lenge "  all  vagrants.    The  two  counts  of  1904  gave  the  following  figures  : — 

Men.      Women.  Children.  Total, 
26th  June      -     6,286    -    1,834    -    1,664    -  9,784 
25th  December    5,477    -    1,414    -    1,057    -  7,948 


It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  in  Scotland  there  are  no  casual  wards 
and  the  vagrant  comes  more  in  contact  with  the  police  than  in  this  country. 
It  will  be  seen  that  the  proportion  of  children  is  far  greater  than  in  the  English 
census  of  vagrants. 


Police  Census  for  England  and  Wales. 

66.  Eeturns  were  formerly  collected  by  the  Home  Office  from  the  different 
police  forces  showing  the  number  of  vagrants  known  to  them.  Thus  the 
number  was  on 


1st  April,  1867 
1st  April,  1868 


32,528 
36,179 
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After  1868  this  census  was  discontinued,  and  until  the  present  year  no 
further  census  of  vagrants  has  been  taken  for  the  whole  country.  In 
the  introduction  to  the  Judicial  Statistics  of  1869  some  explanation  is 
given  of  the  discontinuance  of  the  census.  It  is  pointed  out  that  the 
terms  "vagrants"  and  ''tramps"  are  vague  and  liable  to  be  differently 
understood,  and  that  the  police  returns  conflict  with  the  returns  made  by 
the  poor  law  unions.  In  the  latter  returns  "  only  those  who  receive  relief 
in  the  workhouse  are  included,  while  all  vagrants  known  to  the  police  as 
professional  tramps,  or  as  being  without  visible  means  of  _  subsistence  or 
any  fixed  place  of  residence,  who  slept  on  the  night  named  in  the  different 
police  districts,  whether  in  the  union  workhouses,  in  tramps'  lodging-houses 
or  elsewhere,  were  included  in  the  police  returns." 

67.  In  the  two  years  above  referred  to,  the  number  of  persons  relieved  in  the 
casual  wards  was  on 

1st  January,  1867    5,027 

1st  January,  1868    6,129 

According  to  these  figures  casual  paupers  represented  about  one-sixth  of  the 
total  vagrancy  of  the  country. 

68.  On  the  night  of  7th  July,  1905,  a  census  was  taken  at  our  request  by  the 
different  police  forces  in  England  and  Wales  of  persons  without  a  settled  home 
or  visible  means  of  subsistence  (a)  in  common  lodging-houses  and  (b)  elsewhere 
than  in  common  lodging-houses  or  casual  wards.  The  returns  received  when 
summarised  give  the  following  results  : — 

In  common-lodging  houses   -----  47,588 
Elsewhere  than  in  common  lodging-houses  or  casual 

wards  -         -       -       -       -        -       -       -  14,624 


62,212 


These  totals  are  made  up  as  follows  : — 

Men  41,439  10,750 

Women  -------  4,869  2,436 

Children   1,280  1,438 


47,-588  14,624 


69.  The  number  of  those  returned  as  being  elsewhere  than  in  common 
lodging-houses  and  casual  wards  corresponds  closely  with  the  census  of 
1901,  which   gave  14,219  as  the  number  of  persons  found  in  caravans, 

barns,  &c.,  or  sleeping  in  the  open  air,  but,  as  Mr.  Preston-Thomas  points  Preston-Thomas 
out,  the  latter  number  included  a  great  number  of  persons  who  are  in  no  297. 
sense  tramps.     It  appears  that  in  some  districts  large  numbers  of  those 
who  were  sleeping  out  on  the  night  of  the  July  census  were  engaged  in 
harvesting  or  other  agricultural  work. 

70.  It  is  the  returns  of  vagrants  in  common  lodging-houses  that  seem  to  us 
to  be  most  open  to  doubt.  It  would  a,ppear  from  the  returns  that  in  some 
districts  practically  all  the  inmates  of  the  common  lodging-houses  were 
included  as  being  "  without  a  settled  home  or  visible  means  of  subsistence." 
But  it  is  clear  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  inmates  of  common  lodging- 
houses  cannot  properly  be  classed  as  vagrants.  We  realise  that  the  police 
would  experience  great  difficulty  in  discriminating  between  the  different 
inmates  of  the  lodging-houses,  even  where  they  had  right  of  entry  to  such 
houses,  and  in  many  cases  they  would  have  to  rely  on  the  statements  of 
the  keepers  of  the  lodging-houses.  Moreover,  it  was  found  impossible  to 
lay  down  any  precise  definition  of  a  vagrant,  and  it  would  appear  that  in 
some  districts  all  casual  labourers  were  included,  while  one  return  includes 
200  men  in  regular  employment  living  in  lodging-houses  kept  by  the  local 
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authority.  In  London  only  one-tenth  of  the  inmates  of  common  lodging-houses 
were  considered  as  vagrants  by  Sir  Shirley  Murphy,  and  it  seems  to  us  probable 
that  the  police  returns  have  placed  the  numbers  for  the  country  considerably 
in  excess  of  the  actual  figure.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  stated  in  some  of  the 
returns  that  many  vagrants  who  would  otherwise  be  in  tramp  wards  or  common 
lodging-houses  were  at  this  particular  time  engaged  in  temporary  work  such 
as  fruit  picking  or  harvesting,  and  were  not  included  in  the  count,  and  that 
the  figures  obtained  do  not  therefore  fairly  represent  the  average  number  of 
vagrants  in  the  country. 

On  these  grounds  and  from  a  consideration  of  the  individual  returns,  we 
have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  this  census  cannot  be  accepted  as  a  trust- 
worthy guide  to  the  actual  number  of  vagrants. 


Estimated  Number  of  Vagrants. 


Preston-Thomas. 
297. 

Curtis-Hayward, 
1776. 

Fleming,  4880. 
James,  7546. 


Loch,  8551. 


Lamb,  6263. 
Willink,  9033. 


Christian,  1722. 


71.  The  estimates  which  have  been  made  by  witnesses  and  others  of  the  total 
number  of  vagrants  in  England  and  Wales  vary  greatly,  and  in  some  cases  a  differ- 
ent basis  is  taken.  Mr.  Preston- Thomas  says  the  estimates  range  from  20,000 
to  150,000.  Colonel  Curtis-Hayward  puts  the  number  as  30,000,  at  which  he 
arrives  by  taking  the  proportion  of  vagrants  to  population  in  Gloucester- 
shire and  applying  it  to  the  whole  country.  This  calculation,  however,  only 
takes  account  of  vagrants  in  casual  wards  and  common  lodging-houses,  and 
is  therefore  incomplete.  Captain  FuUarton  James,  chief  constable  of  North- 
umberland, suggests  that  the  number  might  be  36,000,  or  1  per  1,000  of  the 
population.  This  was  the  ratio  he  established  in  Northumberland  by  means 
of  the  census  taken  by  him  of  vagrants  on  the  roads.  Mr.  Loch  puts  the  figures 
for  this  country  as  between  60,000  and  70,000.  He  takes  as  his  basis  the  police 
census  of  vagrants  in  Scotland,  and  assumes  that  vagrancy  in  the  two  countries 
would  bear  the  same  proportion  to  the  population.  His  figure  comes 
out  to  2  per  1,000  of  population.  Mr.  Lamb  gives  the  number  of  habitual 
vagrants  in  this  country  as  30,000,  while  Mr.  Willink  puts  the  number  at  25,000. 

72.  As  we  have  previously  stated,  returns  made  by  the  police  for  the  whole  of 
England  and  Wales  showed  that  on  the  1st  April  in  the  years  1867  and  1868, 
the  number  of  vagrants  known  to  them  were  32,528  and  36,179.  These  figures 
included  vagrants  in  casual  wards,  and  the  number  of  these  on  the  1st  January 
in  the  years  in  question  were  5,027  and  6,129,  or  about  one-sixth  of  the  total. 
Applying  this  proportion  to  the  casual  ward  figures,  viz.,  on  1st  January,  1904 
and  1905  (viz.,  8,519  and  9,768),  the  result  would  be  a  total  of  from  50,000 
to  60,000.  Admiral  Christian  considered  that  the  casual  ward  figures  were 
one-fourth  of  the  total. 


73.  The  census  taken  by  the  police  on  the  7th  July,  1905,  gave  a  total  of  62,212 
persons  without  a  settled  home  or  visible  means  of  subsistence.  To  this 
should  be  added  the  number  of  persons  of  this  description  in  prison,  and  the 
number  of  inmates  of  casual  wards.  On  the  night  in  question  there  were 
7,478  inmates  of  casual  wards,  while  the  number  of  this  class  in  prison  on 

Appendix  VII.  the  28th  February,  1905,  was  4,108.  These  figures  would  give  a  total  of 
73,798.  We  have  shown,  however,  that  we  feel  doubts  as  to  the  figures  ob- 
tained by  the  census  of  7th  July,  and  we  have  alluded  to  the  difiiculties  of  ob- 
taining any  reliable  statistics  of  total  vagrancy. 

74.  The  on^y  conclusion  from  the  figures  at  which  we  arrive  is  that  the  number 
of  persons  with  no  settled  home  and  no  visible  means  of  subsistence  probably 
reaches,  at  times  of  trade  depression,  as  high  a  total  as  70,000  or  80,000,  while 
in  times  of  industrial  activity  (as  in  1900)  it  might  not  exceed  30,000  or  40,000. 
Between  these  limits  the  number  varies,  affected  by  the  conditions  of  trade, 
weather,  and  economic  causes.  In  our  Inquiry  we  are  more  concerned  with 
the  habitual  vagrant,  that  is  the  class  whom  trade  conditions  do  not  affect. 
Of  this  class  there  is  always  an  irreducible  minimum  though  successive  de- 
pressions of  trade  may  increasingly  swell  the  numbers.  No  definite  figures 
as  to  this  permanent  class  can  be  obtained,  but  we  are  inclined  to  think  that 
the  total  number  would  not  exceed  20,000  to  30,000. 
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Increase  in  Vagrancy. 

75.  Abundant  proof  has  come  before  us  of  the  recent  increase  in  vagrancy. 
As  regards  inmates  of  casual  wards  the  statistics  of  the  Local  Government 

Board  show  a  continuous  rise  from  1900  to  1905,  while  the  returns  we  have  see  para.  50. 
received  from  the  chief  constables  of  counties  show  that  a  similar  increase  has  Appendix  X. 
taken  place  among  vagrants  generally. 

76.  The  movements  in  casual  ward  figures  for  the  1st  January  in  each  year  Appendix  VI. 
can  be  seen  most  clearly  from  the  chart  printed  in  the  Appendix.    It  will  be 
observed  that  although  the  recent  rise  has  lasted  five  years  and  has  ended  in 

higher  figures  than  ever  before  recorded,  there  have  been  previous  rises  almost 

as  remarkable.    Thus  in  the  four  years,  1891  to  1895,  the  figures  rose  from 

4,960  to  8,810,  an  increase  of  3,850  ;  while  the  recent  rise  spread  over  five  years, 

(1900  to  1905),  was  from  5,579  to  9,768,  an  increase  of  4,189.    The  figure  reached 

in  1905  was  958  higher  than  that  of  1895,  which  was  the  previous  highest  for 

the  1st  January,  but  taking  into  account  the  increase  of  population  during 

the  ten  years  the  proportion  of  vagrancy  was  about  the  same  in  1905  as  in  1895. 

The  war  in  South  Africa  and  a  period  of  good  trade  are  no  doubt  largely  responsible 

for  the  low  vagrancy  figures  reached  in  1900  ;  while  the  rise  from  that  date  may 

perhaps  be  ascribed  to  the  end  of  the  war  and  the  consequent  return  to  this 

country  of  large  numbers  of  reservists  and  militiamen  who  resumed  their  former 

employments,  and  to  the  depression  in  trade  which  has  been  experienced 

since  1900.    We  have  received  evidence  that  the  effect  of  the  Workmen's  pj^^^jj^  ^g^g 

Compensation  Act  and  the  growth  of  unskilled  employment  is  to  increase  paton,  5';312. 

vagrancy.  Vallance,  9876. 

Torr,  10165. 

77.  The  weekly  census  of  inmates  of  casual  wards  which,  as  we  have  said, 
was  instituted  for  the  first  time  in  1904,  shows  that  in  that  year  and  in  1905 
the  1st  January  totals  were  greatly  exceeded  at  certain  other  times  during 
those  years,  but  for  purposes  of  comparison  with  earlier  years  we  must  rely 
on>the  I  t  January  census.  It  will  be  seen  from  the  chart  giving  the  fluctua- 
tions in  1904  and  1905  that  towards  the  end  of  1905  vagrancy  showed  a  ten-  Appendix  V. 
dency  to  fall. 
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Howe,  2133-4, 
2234. 

BrowD,  877. 

Crooks,  5344-5. 
Lamb,  6249. 
Loch,  8670. 


Preston-Thomas, 
506. 

Howe,  2L3L 
Simmons,  3282. 
Barneby,  4228. 

Christian,  1572. 
Curtis,  2683, 
Dorington,  4365. 


Loch,  8820. 
Vallance,  9766. 


CHAPTER  III. 
DESCRIPTION  OF  VAGRANTS. 

78.  The  term  "vagrant"  is  a  very  elastic  one,  and  as  ordinarily  used  no  pre- 
cise meaning  can  be  attached  to  it.  Gipsies,  hawkers,  and  pedlars  are  often 
included  in  the  term.  We  do  not  think,  however,  that  they  can  properly  be 
considered  as  vagrants  for  the  purpose  of  our  Inquiry,  and  a  s'milar  observa- 
tion would  apply  to  those  engaged  at  certain  times  of  the  year  in  hop-pick"ng 
or  ruit -picking.  We  have  received  some  evidence  on  the  subject  and  we  refer 
briefly  to  these  classes  in  Chapter  XVI.  Among  vagrants,  who  at  one  time 
or  another  are  likely  to  resort  to  the  casual  ward,  four  types  may  be  distin- 
guished. 

79.  There 's,  first,  the  bona  fide  working  man  travelling  in  search  of  employment. 
Different  estimates  have  been  suggested  to  us  by  witnesses  of  the  actual  number 
of  this  class,  varying  from  1  to  as  much  as  20  per  cent,  of  the  total  number  of 
vagrants  in  casual  wards.  In  the  opinion  of  the  workhouse  masters'  associa- 
t'on  the  proportion  is  less  than  3  per  cent.  The  president  of  the  Poor  Law 
Union ^3  Association  puts  it  at  2  or  3  per  cent.  Mr.  W.  Crooks,  M.P.,  did  not 
think  it  would  be  more  than  1  per  cent,  in  London.  He  said,  "  I  sometimes  go 
into  the  ward  and  talk  to  the  men,  and  I  am  bound  to  say  that  what  you  would 
call  men  in  search  of  work  are  rather  rare,  except  that  they  all  declare  that 
they  are  in  search  of  work  ;  the  man  whom  you  really  could  believe  was  trying 
to  find  work  is  very  rare."  In  times  of  trade  depression,  such  as  in  the  last 
few  years,  there  is  no  doubt  a  larger  number  of  genuine  working  men  on  tramp, 
but  it  seems  clear  to  us  that,  as  a  rule,  the  vagrant  who  is  bona  fide  in  search 
of  work  is  extremely  rare.  This  view  is  confirmed  by  the  reluctance  of  the 
vagrant  to  accept  work  when  offered  to  him,  of  which  we  have  had  ample 
proof.  At  times  a  considerable  number  of  navvies  on  their  way  to  railway  and 
other  works,  and  of  sailors  making  a  journey  from  one  port  to  another,  make 
use  of  the  vagrant  wards.  The  evidence  shows  that  these  men  spend  their 
money  before  looking  for  other  work. 

80.  We  realise  that  whatever  view  may  be  taken  of  the  number  of  vagrants 
who  are  really  in  search  of  work  it  is  of  the  highest  importance  that  every 
effort  should  be  made  to  discriminate  between  them  and  the  ordinary  tramps, 
and  the  proposal  we  make  in  a  later  part  of  our  report  on  the  subject  of 
way-tickets  is  directed  to  this  end. 

81.  Secondly,  there  are  the  men  who  are  willing  to  undertake  casual  labour 
for  a  short  time  but  object  to,  or  are  unfit  for,  any  continued  work.  They 
are  among  the  first  to  lose  employment  on  any  falling  off  in  trade  and  the  last 
to  be  employed  when  conditions  improve.  As  a  rule,  they  will  never  work 
more  than  two  or  three  days  a  week,  living  the  other  days  by  begging  or 
cadging.  The  vagrant  of  this  class  is  usually  a  man  who  has  been  unable 
to  keep  his  employment  from  idleness,  want  of  skill,  drinking  habits,  or 
general  incapacity,  or  perhaps  from  some  physical  disability.  As  time  goes 
on,  he  succumbs  to  the  influence  of  his  demoralising  mode  of  life  and  falls  into 
the  ranks  of  the  habitual  vagrant.  We  believe  there  is  much  truth  in  the  saying 
"  Once  on  the  road,  always  on  the  road,"  and  under  present  conditions  the  casual 
workman  who  takes  to  the  road  is  almost  certain  sooner  or  later  to  join  the 
ranks  of  habitual  vagrancy,  and  it  is  most  important  that  every  effort  should 
be  made  by  a  uniform  enforcement  of  the  regulations  to  deter  him  from  con- 
tinuing on  the  road. 

82.  A  third  class  is  the  habitual  vagrant,  the  man  who  may  be  professedly  in 
search  of  work,  but  who  certainly  has  no  desire  to  find  it.  In  a  sense  he  belongs 
to  the  criminal  class,  for  in  so  far  as  he  depends  on  casual  wards  for  his  lodging, 
and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  less  successful  of  the  fraternity  are  largely 
dependent  on  them,  he  commits  a  criminal  offence  under  section  3  of  the  Vagrancy 
Act,  1824,  as  having  refused  or  neglected  to  maintain  himself,  and  becoming  in 
consequence  chargeable  to  Poor  Law  funds.    Moreover,  professional  begging 
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must  inevitably  become  a  form  of  obtaining  money,  clothes,  or  victuals  by  false 

pretences  ;  the  money  may  be  obtained  in  very  small  sums,  but  great  ingenuity 

is  sometimes  shown  in  the  mode  by  which  it  is  obtained.    We  have  heard  of  one 

Taeggar  who  obtained  12s.  6d.  in  a  day  by  carrying  about  a  letter  which  he  repre-  Prjston-Thomag. 

sented  as  being  addressed  to  a  dying  brother  and  asking  for  a  penny  for  a  stamp  '^^2. 

to  put  on  it.    We  have  been  told  that  the  successful  London  street  beggar  makes 

as  much  as  5s.  a  day,  and  it  appears  to  us  that  tramps  of  this  type  are  not  to  be 

distinguished  in  principle  from  the  swindlers  who  achieve  a  wider  notoriety  by 

the  audacity  or  the  extent  of  their  fraudulent  operations. 

83.  Great  numbers  of  this  "work-shy"  class  follow  in  the  track  of  the  navvy 
when  new  works  of  any  magnitude  are  in  progress,  not  to  seek  employment,  but 
to  prey  upon  the  navvy,  who  is  generally  very  liberal  when  he  has  money.  The 
statement  that  they  are  on  their  way  to  obtain  employment  affords  a  plausible 
•excuse  for  begging.    This  is  the  class,  too,  who  swarm  to  any  place  where  new 
public  charity  is  started  ;   they  are  the  first  to  avail  themselves  of  free  shelters 
or  free  meals,  and  to  a  large  extent  oust  the  genuine  unemployed  from  the  benefits 
intended  for  them.    As  witnesses  say,  the  existence  of  this  class  gives  rise  to  Crooks,  5428. 
the  greatest  difficulty  when  any  attempt  is  made  to  deal  with  the  question  of  Barnett,5936. 
the  unemployed.    They  include  in  their  number  many  loafers  who  do  not  wander  £u™h^nan^^iio94 
much,  but  stay  in  one  town  and  are  a  constant  trouble  to  the  police,  the  Poor 

Law,  and  the  prison  authorities.    In  the  Appendix  will  be  found  lists  of  such  Appendix  XI. 

men.     One  man  has  been  convicted  no  less  than  nineteen  times  in  eleven 

years,  and  eight  times  has  received  a  sentence  of  one  year  as  an  incorrigible 

Togue.    In  addition  to  being  a  constant  source  of  trouble  to  the  police,  these 

loafers  may  constitute  a  serious  public  danger.  Peacock,  7827. 

84.  The  fourth  class  of  vagrants  consists  of  old  and  infirm  persons  who  wander 

about  to  their  own  hurt ;  they  are  "  unemployable,"  and  crawl  from  vagrant  Crooks,  5474. 
ward  to  vagrant  ward,  only  entering  the  workhouse  infirmaries  when  they  Locl^ood  ^10503 
are  compelled  to  do  so  ;  many  of  them  are  crazy,  all  of  them  live  by  begging,  j-jeming  4907 
and  they  give  much  trouble  to  police  and  magistrates.     We  refer  to  this  class  in 
Chapter  XIV. 

85.  The  witnesses  who  have  given  evidence  before  us  agree  that  the 
vagrant  class  as  a  whole  is  not  much  addicted  to  the  worst  forms  of  crime,  but 
minor  offences  are  very  common.  Petty  larcenies  and  robberies  from  the 
back  doors  of  houses   are  frequently  committed  by  vagrants.     What  is 

known  in  Scotland  as  the  "  masterful  beggar,"  who  extorts  alms  by  threats,  jj^^^^^  ^q^q 
chiefly  by  intimidating  the  woman  in  the  cottage  in  the  absence  of  her  husband,  4091    '  ' 
is  always  a  vagrant,  and  there  is  evidence  that  in  parts  of  England  this  offence 
is  rife.    Cases  of  assaults  by  tramps  on  the  highways  frequently  occur,  and 
there  is  no  doubt  that  in  certain  districts  the  tramp  is  a  source  of  terror  to 
women  and  children.    More  serious  offences,  such  as  rick-firing  and  robbery  by 
violence,  are  often  attributed  to  vagrants,  while  as  inmates  of  the  casual  wards  Appendix  XII. 
their  offences  against  the  law  are  continual.    These  generally  take  the  form  of 
refusing  to  work,  destroying  clothes,  or  window  breaking.    The  proportion  of 
vagrants  who  are  repeatedly  convicted  of  offences  of  a  minor  kind  is  very  large 
indeed.    The  chief  constable  of  Northumberland  states  that  there  is  an  enormous  James,  7664. 
proportion  of  convictions  among  the  vagrant  classes  of  that  county,  looking  to 
their  probable  numbers  ;  in  fact,  on  an  average  every  vagrant  in  Northumber- 
land is  committed  to  prison  once  a  year,  whereas  convictions  among  the  ordinary 
population  only  average  about  25  per  1,000,   The  statement  furnished  to  us  by  * 
the  chief  constable  of  Berkshire  shows  that  in  that  county  in  1904  over  44  per  Appendix  XII. 
•cent,  of  the  persons  apprehended  without  warrant  were  vagrants.    The  number 
of  prisoners  of  the  vagrant  class,  according  to  the  estimate  we  obtained 
from  the  Prison  Commissioners,  is  about  one-fourth  of  the  whole  prison      ^r.ra,.  59. 
population.    It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  as  a  criminal  the  vagrant  is  a  source 
•of  considerable  trouble. 

86.  The  majority  of  vagrants  are  in  the  able-bodied  period  of  life,  and  the  num- 
below  the  age  of  sixteen  or  above  the  age  of  sixty-five  is  very  small.    Out  of 

•2,696  vagrants  who  Came  to  Exeter  workhouse  in  the  year  ended  March,  1904,  272!.8T^^^'"'^^' 
1,562  were  men  under  forty-five  years  old  ;  while  only  130  were  over  sixty-five  Lockwood,  10464. 
and  only  45  were  children  under  sixteen.    We  have  received  evidence  to  the  Simmons,  3289. 
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efiect  that  the  average  London  vagrant  is  older  than  the  country  man.  A  return 
made  to  the  Local  Government  Board  for  the  whole  country  shows  that  TO  per 
cent,  of  the  vagrants  were  between  thirty-five  and  sixty-five  years  old.  As  the 
ages  were  given  by  the  vagrants  themselves  these  figures  are  only  approximately 
accurate,  but  there  is  no  doubt  as  to  the  general  result.  There  are  very  few 
children  or  youths  among  them,  and  we  have  no  information  to  show  that  the 
often  repeated  statement  that  tramps  breed  tramps  has  much  foundation  in 
fact.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  probable  that  few  tramp  women  become  parents 
after  they  have  once  taken  to  the  road. 

87.  If  we  next  consider  the  conditions  of  life  for  the  vagrant  class  we  find 
abundant  evidence  that  vagrants  are  not  an  ill-fed  class  ;  they  can  always  obtain 
food  by  begging,  and  they  frequently  bring  broken  victuals  into  the  casual 
wards,  which  they  prefer  to  the  diet  given  there.  The  opinion  of  those  who  see 
the  vagrants  in  their  bath  is  that  their  bodies  SiTQy  £tS  3i  rule,  well  nourished.  It 
also  appears  that  vagrants  of  all  descriptions  are  much  better  clad  than  they 
used  to  be,  and  as  a  rule  their  boots  are  sound.  Formerly  the  vagrant  wards 
were  infested  with  vermin,  and  a  large  proportion  of  the  vagrants  suffered  from 
itch  and  other  skin  diseases.  Now  the  vagrant  who  frequents  casual  wards  is 
regularly  bathed  and  has  a  much  higher  standard  of  cleanliness.  But  in  other 
respects  the  characteristics  of  the  class  have  not  changed  for  the  better.  The 
modern  tramp,  as  a  rule,  lives  an  unsocial  and  wretched  sort  of  existence.  He 
has  no  object  in  life,  and  his  very  contentment  with  his  miserable  surroundings 
renders  any  improvement  in  his  condition  practically  hopeless.  It  may  be 
truly  said  that  he  exists  "  poor,  nasty,  mean,  solitary,  brutish,"  or,  as  another 
authority  has  described  him,  "  sine  re,  sine  spe,  sine  fide,  sine  sede.'"  The  man 
of  the  type  of  the  poet's  "jolly  beggar"  appears  to  be  nearly  extinct. 

Low  as  is  the  standard  of  comfort  of  the  ordinary  vagrant,  that  of  the 
class  of  people  who  frequent  the  charitable  shelters  or  habitually  "  sleep  out  " 
in  London  and  other  large  towns  is  still  lower.  The  casual  pauper  is  at  least 
clean,  while  the  man  who  sleeps  in  his  clothes  at  a  shelter,  or  passes  the  night  on 
a  staircase,  is  often  verminous  and  always  filthy.  These  people  seldom  or  never 
go  to  casual  wards,  and  they  can  only  find  a  living  in  very  large  towns. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

CASUAL  WARDS. 

Existing  System. 

88.  Diversity  of  practice  in  the  different  unions  is  the  most  striking 
characteristic  of  the  present  system.     We  have  obtained  returns  from  the 
several  boards  of  guardians  which  illustrate  this  very  clearly,  and  it  has  to  be 
remembered  that  the  diversity  is  no  doubt  in  fact  greater  than  is  shewn  by  Appendix  XIII. 
these  returns.    Summaries  of  them  are  printed  in  the  Appendix. 

89.  Before  a  vagrant  enters  a  casual  ward  he  has  to  obtain  an  order  for 
admission  either  from  a  relieving  officer  or  from  the  assistant  relieving  officer  for 
vagrants,  who  is  either  a  policeman  or,  in  the  case  of  small  unions,  an  officer  of 
the  workhouse.  In  a  case  of  sudden  or  urgent  necessity  the  master  admits 
a  vagrant  without  an  order.  The  hours  of  admission  vary  to  some  extent. 
Generally  speaking,  a  vagrant  is  not  admitted  before  4  p.m.  in  the  winter  or 
6  p.m.  in  the  summer,  nor  after  9  p.m.,  but  vagrants  who  go  to  the  workhouse 
after  that  time  are  generally  admitted,  as,  if  illness  occurred,  the  master  might  be 

held  responsible  for  his  refusal  to  admit.  The  regulations  contained  in  the  Order  Appendix  II. 
of  the  Local  Government  Board  dated  the  18th  December,  1882,  require  that  on 
admission  the  vagrant  shall  be  searched,  and  in  almost  every  case  this  is  done, 
though  not  always  very  carefully.  If  any  money  is  found,  it  should 
in  strictness  be  paid  to  the  treasurer  of  the  union,  but  as  a  rule  a  vagrant  is 
allowed  to  keep  any  small  sum  he  may  have  on  him.  Very  frequently  the  tramp 
brings  in  broken  food  ;  in  some  cases  this  is  returned  to  him  on  his  discharge, 
and  in  others  he  is  allowed  to  eat  it  in  the  ward.  Pipes,  tobacco,  and  other  small 
articles  are  returned  to  the  vagrant  on  his  discharge. 

• 

90.  As  soon  as  practicable  after  admission  the  vagrant  is  required  to  "  be 
cleansed  in  a  bath  with  water  of  suitable  temperature."  In  large  workhouses 
where  there  is  an  abundant  supply  of  water,  fresh  water  of  a  high  temperature 
would  probably  be  given  to  each  man,  but  in  many  country  workhouses  the 
bathing  arrangements  are  somewhat  primitive,  and  the  water  is  not  changed 
for  each  person,  nor  is  it  more  than  tepid.  A  hot  bath  is  deemed  a  luxury  by 
many  casuals,  whereas  a  tepid  one  is  disliked.  When  bathing  was  first  intro- 
duced, it  was  found  very  effective  in  diminishing  the  number  of  vagrants,  but 
at  the  present  time  this  deterrent  effect  has  passed  off,  and  there  is  evidence 
that  many  tramps  resort  to  wards  where  the  bathing  arrangements  are  good, 
in  order  to  get  the  bath.  An  incidental  advantage  of  the  bathing  is  that  it  gives 
an  opportunity  for  the  detection  of  smallpox  or  any  other  infectious  disease, 
from  which  the  vagrant  may  be  suffering.  The  regulations  require  that  after 
the  bath  the  vagrant's  clothes  shall  be  taken  away  from  him  and,  if  requisite, 
dried  and  disinfected,  and  a  nightshirt  provided.    This  is  done  in  most  cases. 

91.  Ever  since  the  year  1871  the  Local  Government  Board  have  put  steady 

pressure  upon  boards  of  guardians  to  provide  wards  on  the  cellular  system,  Preston-Thomas, 

on  the  ground  that  cells,  while  being  deterrent  to  the  habitual  vagrant,  relieve  the  ^^^^ 

bona  fide  wayfarer  of  the  necessity  of  associating  with  him.    In  434  unions  wards 

under  this  system  have  been  built,  while  in  204  unions  there  are  no  separate  cells.  Appendix  XIII. 

The  minimum  dimensions  of  the  cells,  according  to  the  requirements  of  the 

Local  Government  Board,  are  as  follows  : — height,  10  feet  ;  length,  9  feet ;  and 

width,  4  feet.*  It  is  usual  to  have  a  working  cell  opening  out  of  the  ordinary  Kitchin,  ]  0087-8. 

cell,  with  a  grid  through  which  the  stone  broken  by  the  vagrant  can  be  passed. 

Even  where  separate  cells  are  provided  it  is  generally  found  expedient  to  have 

an  associated  ward  for  emergencies  to  meet  any  sudden  increase  in  the  numbers.  Mitchell,  1865. 

The  habitual  vagrant  much  prefers  bad  accommodation  with  laxity  of  control  Lockwood,  10487. 

to  a  well-appointed  cell  and  strict  discipline.  

92.  In  most  of  the  more  recent  wards  the  sleeping  accommodation  consists  of 
a  hammock  or  a  wire  bed  with  a  mattress,  together  with  a  sufficient  amount  of 


*  It  may  be  mentioned  that  prison  cells,  which  are,  of  course,  intended  for  continuous  occupa- 
tion, are  required  to  be  9  feet  high,  13  feet  long,  and  7  feet  wide. 
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rugs  ;  the  cells  rule,  warmed  with  hot  water  pipes.    The  regulations- 

provide  that  there  shall  be  a  bell  in  each  cell.  In  the  poorer  unions,  where 
the  separate  cell  system  has  not  been  adopted,  vagrants  sleep  in  associated 
wards,  either  in  hammocks,  on  straw  mattresses  or,  in  some  cases,  plank  beds. 
The  Local  Government  Board  discourage  plank  beds,  and  they  are  now  some- 
what rare.  Whether  they  are  a  hardship  or  not  depends  upon  the  sufficiency 
of  the  rugs  provided,  a  matter  which  is  very  much  in  the  hands  of  the  super- 
intendent. 

93.  Where  the  regulations  are  carried  out  the  casual  pauper  is,  as  a  general 
rule,  detained  two  nights.  On  the  day  after  his  admission  he  has  to  do  a  task  of 
work  which  has  been  sanctioned  by  the  Local  Government  Board.  The  tasks- 
are  extremely  diverse,  the  most  usual  being  stone  breaking,  wood  sawing,  wood 
chopping,  flint  pounding,  corn  grinding,  pumping  and  digging,  and  oakumpicking. 
The  task  is  supposed  to  represent  nine  hours'  work.  The  Local  Government  Board 
have  made  considerable  efforts  to  ensure  that  the  task  is  fair  to  the  vagrant  and 
sufficiently  hard  to  be  a  deterrent,  but  the  evidence  seems  to  show  that  they  have 
not  been  successful  in  attaining  this  object.  The  object  of  the  task  was  in  the- 
first  instance  not  only  to  deter  the  vagrant,  but  to  obtain  some  return  from 
him  for  the  cost  of  his  food  and  lodging.  The  cost  of  the  vagrant's  food  is  so- 
small,  probably  not  exceeding  4d.  for  each  person  detained  two  nights,  that  ini 
many  cases  where  the  tramp  is  put  to  a  useful  task  he  more  than  repays  the  cost. 
The  inherent  difficulty  of  arranging  tasks  fairly  is  that  most  of  the  work  is  neces- 
sarily to  some  extent  skilled  labour.  For  instance,  a  task  of  stone  breaking  or 
oakum  picking  which  would  be  impossible  for  the  beginner  is  mere  child's  play 
to  the  sturdy  vagrant  who  has  served  a  long  apprenticeship  in  gaols  and  work- 
houses. Moreover,  the  quality  of  the  oakum  varies,  and  so  does  the  hardness  of 
the  stones ;  and  it  is  more  difficult  to  break  a  hundredweight  of  hard  granite  than. 
a  ton  of  sandstone.  Flints  and  boulders  present  very  varying  degrees  of  hard- 
ness, and  it  is  thus  quite  impossible  to  prescribe  tasks  of  work  for  all  the  unions^ 
in  the  country  which  shall  be  in  any  degree  uniform.  At  present  the  regulations 
prescribe  several  alternative  tasks,  and  any  departure  from  these  requires  the 
sanction  of  the  Local  Government  Board  ;  but  we  cannot  find  that  there  is  any 
real  uniformity  in  the  tasks,  while  in  many  wards  the  task  is  not  enforced.  Re- 
fusal to  perform  task  is  a  frequent  offence  among  casual  paupers  ;  in  manr 
cases  the  man  pleads  that  he  is  unfit  to  do  the  work,  and  in  that  case  a  medical 
certificate  as  to  his  fitness  is  obtained  by  the  guardians  before  taking  proceedings- 
against  him.  As  regards  stone  breaking,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  in  many 
wards  eye -guards  are  supplied  to  the  vagrants  while  engaged  in  this  work.. 
We  think  that  this  is  a  proper  precaution. 

^  94.  The  regulations  provide  that  the  vagrant  shall  be  discharged  at  9  a.m-. 
on  the  second  day  after  admission,  but  usually  he  can  go,  if  he  wishes,  at  any 
time  after  6  a.m.  Where  a  vagrant  is  detained  for  one  night  only,  he  is  required 
to  do  a  task  representing  only  three  hours'  work,  and  is  generally  allowed  to  leave 
at  11  a.m.  Where  he  is  admitted  to  a  casual  ward  for  the  second  time  in  a 
month  he  is  liable  to  be  detained  four  nights.  The  power  of  detention  which  the 
guardians  possess  in  such  cases  is  but  rarely  used,  and  we  find  that  out  of  a  total 
number  of  admissions  during  the  year  ended  September,  1904,  of  2,156,975  there 
Appendix  XIII.    ^^^^  ^^^y  19,824  detentions  for  four  nights,  and  of  these  16,060  were  in  London. 

Further,  the  general  rule  to  detain  all  vagrants  two  nights  is  little  observed. 
The  Order  itself  empowers  the  guardians  to  give  the  master  or  superintendent 
of  the  wards  directions  to  discharge  at  an  earlier  time  any  particular  class 
of  casual  paupers,  and  the  master  or  superintendent  has  also  power  to  allow 
any  casual  pauper  to  leave  if  he  thinks  fit.  It  is  much  easier  to  discharge  a 
vagrant  than  to  detain  him  and  make  him  work  ;  and  consequently  in  many 
unions  the  tendency  is  to  discharge  as  soon  as  possible.  Where  a  union  carries 
out  the  regulations  as  to  detention  and  task  of  work,  there  is  always  a  reduction 
in  the  number  of  admissions  to  their  casual  wards,  but  the  evidence  before  us 
shows  that  severity  of  discipline  in  one  union  may  merely  cause  the  vagrants  tO' 
frequent  other  unions. 

Appendix  II.  95.    On  the  evening  of  admission  the  vagrant  receives  his  supper,  which  under 

the  Order  is  to  consist  of  8  ounces  of  bread,  or  6  ounces  of  bread  and  1  pint  of 
gruel  or  broth;  the  same  ration  is  provided  for  breakfast  and  supper  on  the  next 
day  and  for  breakfast  on  the  morning  of  his  leaving  the  wards.    His  mid-day 
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meal  on  the  day  after  admission  consists  of  8  ounces  of  bread  and  1 1  ounces 

of  cheese,  or  6  ounces  of  bread  and  1  pint  of  soup.     The  Order  provides  that 

these  dietaries  may  be  revised  by  the  guardians  with  the  sanction  of  the  Local 

Government  Board,  but  we  understand  that  it  is  npw  the  practice  of  the 

Board  to  refuse  any  variation  from  this  scale.    It  is  evident  that  to  a  vagrant 

accustomed  to  a  hard  life  and  scanty  fare  there  is  a  great  difference  between 

getting  hot  gruel  in  the  evening  and  soup  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  or  having 

dry  bread  only  or  bread  and  cheese.    In  374  unions  he  gets  nothing  but  bread 

for  breakfast  and  supper,  and  in  240  gruel  or  broth  is  given  with  bread.  For 

the  mid-day  meal  474  unions  give  only  bread  and  cheese,  while  115  give  soup 

or  broth.    The  regulations  therefore  do  not  secure  uniformity  in  so  simple  a 

matter  as  feeding  the  vagrant,  and  in  many  cases  it  appears  that  guardians 

give  a  dietary  not  authorised  by  the  regulations.    Any  improvement  in  the 

diet  of  a  particular  ward  invariably  attracts  tramps  at  once,  and  the  habituals  g^^,  ^^^^ 

well  know  where  to  go  for  the  best  meals.    On  the  other  hand,  some  witnesses  pouiton'  4683! 

contend  that  the  dietary  of  the  casual  wards  is  insufficient.    We  consider  this  Fleming,  4934. 

question  in  Chapter  VIII. 

96.  If  a  casual  pauper  is  ill  he  is  entitled  to  the  attendance  of  the 
medical  officer  of  the  workhouse,  and  in  case  of  severe  illness  he  would 
be  taken  into  the  workhouse  for  treatment  as  an  ordinary  pauper.  An  inmate 
of  the  casual  wards  who  is  sick  or  infirm  may  receive  a  special  diet  and  be  ex- 
empted from  the  task  of  work. 

97.  Women  and  children  are  received  into  the  casual  wards,  there  being 
female  attendants — frequently  inmates — to  look  after  them.  Infants  go  into  the 
same  cell  as  their  mother.  The  women's  wards  are  separated  from  those  appro- 
priated to  the  men.  The  dietary  for  women  is  similar  to  that  for  men,  but 
there  is  a  special  dietary  for  children  and  infants  which  includes  an  allowance 
of  milk.  Generally  the  treatment  of  women  casuals  does  not  differ  materially 
from  that  of  the  men,  except  that  the  task  enforced  consists  chiefly  of  washing 
and  cleaning.  Oakum  picking  is  now  discouraged  by  the  Local  Government 
Board  as  a  task  for  women. 

98.  There  is  no  complete  information  as  to  the  cost  of  casual  wards  outside 
London.  The  actual  cost  of  the  food,  as  we  state  above,  is  but  small ;  the  build- 
ings, however,  are  expensive  in  many  cases.  In  London,  the  total  cost  comes 
out  to  Is.  8|d,  per  day  for  each  casual  pauper.    A  statement  prepared  by  the 

Local  Government  Board  shows  that  during  the  half  year  ended  Lady-Day,  Appendix  V.. 
1905,  £24,226  was  expended  on  "  in-maintenance  "  in  casual  wards  in  England 
and  Wales.    This  probably  does  not  include  much  besides  food. 

99.  It  may  be  added  that  the  condition  of  the  casual  wards  has  immensely 
'mproved  of  late  years.  In  some  cases  there  are  new  wards,  which  are  almost 
luxurious  in  their  style  and  equipment.  Between  them  and  the  older  specimens 
of  the  associated  ward  there  is  a  great  difference,  but  all  are  now  clean  and 
habitable.  The  treatment  the  vagrant  receives  in  the  casual  wards  is  largely 
dependent  upon  the  particular  board  of  guardians  and  the  superintendent  of 
the  wards,  and  the  consequence  is  that  there  is  variation  between  different  warda 
in  every  possible  detail. 

London  Casual  Wai'ds. 

100.  Under  the  provisions  of  the  Metropolitan  Houseless  Poor  Act,  1864 
(27  &  28  Vict.,  ch.  116,  sec.  5)  it  is  the  duty  of  boards  of  guardians  in  the 
Metropolis,  where  no  adequate  accommodation  exists,  to  "  provide  within  their 
respective  unions  or  parishes,  such  wards  or  other  places  of  reception  for 
destitute  wayfarers  and  foundlings  as  the  [Local  Government]  Board,  having 
regard  to  the  number  of  persons  likely  to  require  relief  therein  respectively, 
shall  direct."  In  default  of  making  such  provision,  the  guardians  are  not 
entitled  to  charge  the  cost  of  vagrants  to  the  common  poor  fund  of  the 
Metropolis.  Under  the  provisions  of  this  statute  twenty-eight  of  the  thirty- 
one  boards  of  guardians  in  London  have  provided  casual  wards,  and  the 

total  accommodation  amounts  to  1,248  beds  for  males,  449  single  beds  for  3^^*- 
females,  and  119  double    beds  for  mothers  and  children.      The  vagrant 
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wards  are  in  most  cases  detaclied  from  the  workhouses  and  under  the 
charge  of  a  superintendent.  In  nearly  every  case  they  are  provided  with 
separate  cells. 

101.  The  whole  of  the  Metropolis  is,  under  the  Order  of  1882,  considered 
as  one  union  so  far  as  the  relief  of  casual  paupers  is  concerned,  so  that  any 
vagrant  resorting  more  than  once  a  month  to  casual  wards  in  the 
Metropolis  is  liable  to  be  detained  for  four  nights.  To  enable  the  guardians 
to  carry  out  this  provision  there  has  been  since  1871  a  staff  of  visiting  ofl&cers, 
appointed  by  the  Local  Government  Board.  These  officers  regularly  inspect 
the  wards  and  identify  the  vagrants  who  are  liable  to  detention.  There  were 
17,801  identifications  in  1904,  and  16,060  cases  were  detained  for  four  nights. 
Some  vagrants  are  detained  many  times  in  the  same  year.    Not  all  the  vagrants 

Lockwood,  10442.  who  are  identified  are  detained,  for  the  superintendent  acting  under  the  direc- 
tion or  influence  of  the  guardians,  or  on  his  own  discretion,  exercises  a  power 
of  discharge. 

102.  The  London  casual  pauper  involves  a  heavy  charge.  We  discuss  in 
Chapter  IX.  the  excessive  cost  of  the  casual  ward  buildings.  During  the  year 
ended  Lady  Day,  1905,  the  total  expenditure  charged  on  the  Metropolitan 
Common  Poor  Fund  in  respect  of  casual  wards,  which  included  repayment  of 
loans,  maintenance  of  wards,  officers'  salaries,  etc.,  amounted  to  over  £35,000. 
Taking  the  average  number  of  inmates  as  1,134  this  represents  a  daily  cost  of 
Is.  8|d.  per  head.    In  one  ward  the  average  cost  was  4s.  9d.  a  day. 

103.  The  administration  of  the  London  casual  wards,  so  far  as  bathing 
and  search  are  concerned,  is  generally  uniform.  The  dietary  differs  in 
one  respect  from  that  for  the  rest  of  the  country,  as  the  regulations 
require  that  in  all  cases  a  pint  of  hot  gruel  or  hot  broth  shall  be  given  to  males 
over  fifteen  for  breakfast  and  supper.    With  one  or  two  exceptions  there  is 

Crooks,  5403.      the  same  dietary  throughout  London.    But  with  regard  to  detention  and 
task,  there  is  no  uniformity  whatever.    The  Inspector  for  the  Metropolis  said 
"  there  is  no  real  uniformity  even  in  London ;  some  guardians  do  not  detain, 
Lockwood,  10445,  some  give  one  task,  some  another,  and  some  practically  none  at  all."  He 
10451.  added  that  the  guardians  are  guided  by  what  they  conceive  to  be  their  own 

interests,  and  in  many  instances  by  sentiment.  Mr.  Simmons,  the  superin- 
tendent visiting  officer  of  the  London  wards,  says — 

Simmons,  3257.  "There  are  twenty-eight  casual  wards  and  there  are  twenty-eight  authorities  for  working 

them.  Each  board  of  guardians  has  a  difierent  opinion  upon  some  point  or  another.  Some 
boards  of  guardians  say  the  casuals  are  working-men  honestly  looking  for  work,  and  there  is  no 
doubt  they  are,  but  they  know  where  they  are  going  to  get  it.  When  they  leave  they  know 
to  what  casual  ward  they  are  going,  and  whether  they  are  going  to  break  stones  or  pick  oakum." 

3265-73.  •  The  consequence  is  that  the  London  vagrant  flocks  to  Poplar,  Thavies  Inn,  and 
the  other  wards  where  detention  and  work  are  not  enforced,  or  where  only  a 
light  task  is  given. 

104.  The  Local  Government  Board  publish  annually  a  table  in  which  is  set 
out  the  number  of  refusals  to  admit  on  account  of  want  of  room  at  the  various 
casual  wards  in  London.  In  1904  there  were  21,367  refusals  altogether, 
and  two-thirds  of  these  were  in  five  wards.  These  wards  were  Thavies  Inn 
(City  of  London  union),  which  is  an  association  ward  ;  Marylebone,  which 
Mr.  Simmons  describes  as  "  a  nice  easy  place,  only  a  little  oakum  to  pick ; 

'3400-10.  you  pick  as  much  as  you  like  "  ;    Poplar,  where  there  is  "no  work  at  all  "  ; 

Whitechapel,  where  there  is  an  association  ward,  and  the  work  is  only  oakum 
picking  ;  and  Hackney,  where  at  that  time  the  accommodation  was  obviously 
insufficient.  On  the  other  hand,  at  Chelsea  and  St.  Pancras,  where  the 
detention  and  task  are  rigidly  enforced,  there  have  been  no  refusals  from 
want  of  accommodation  for  the  last  seven  years.  No  stronger  illustration 
could  be  provided  of  the  encouragement  to  tramps  which  lax  adminis- 
tration affords. 

liockwood,  10488,  105.  At  the  popular  London  wards  the  vagrants  begin  to  assemble  quite  early 
in  the  day  and  hang  about  until  the  wards  are  open.  They  are  then  selected 
by  the  superintendent  in  various  ways  ;  sometimes  he  takes  the  first  comer. 
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sometimes  he  takes,  say,  every  third  man.  Owing  to  complaints  by 
the  neighbours,  in  some  cases  the  guardians  have  had  to  establish  a 
waiting  shed  outside  the  wards.  At  some  wards  again  the  superintendent 
finds  it  convenient,  when  the  wards  are  full,  to  put  up  a  notice  stating  the 
fact,  but  this  practice  has  been  prohibited  by  the  Local  Government 
Board,  partly  because  it  interfered  with  their  return  of  the  number  of  I-ockwood, 
refusals  from  want  of  room,  and  partly  because  it  was  thought  to  favour  the  10489-91. 
habitual  at  the  expense  of  the  genuine  wayfarer  who  arrived  late. 

106.  The  provision  of  the  Houseless  Poor  Act,  which  makes  it  necessary 
for  the  guardians  of  each  union  to  provide  casual  wards  within  the  union, 
has  precluded  any  general  arrangement  of  wards  in  the  most  convenient 
situations  throughout  London.      Mr.  Simmons  considers  the  present  casual  Simmons,  3456. 
ward  accommodation  to  be  more  than  sufficient,  and  he  points  out  that 

when  there  were  only  twenty-four  wards  the  refusals  were  less  than  they 
are  now.    He  says  that  he  has  never  known  a  case  where  a  vagrant  who  has  g^^^^ 
been  refused  admission  to  the  casual  wards  has  been  obliged  to  sleep  out.  ^^^^ 
They  either  make  their  way  to  another  ward  or  pay  for  a  lodging.  Many 
of  them  apparently  have  money  left  at  what  they  call  "  leaving  places  "in 
case  of  an  emergency. 

107.  A  large  and  apparently  increasing  proportion  of  vagrants  commit 
ofiences  in  the  London  casual  wards,  and  are  brought  before  the  magistrates 
for  refusing  to  work  or  for  tearing  up  their  clothes.  A  careful  record  of  the 
number  of  convictions  in  these  cases  has  been  kept  by  Mr.  Simmons.  During 
the  last  five  years  the  number  has  been  : — 

1900  -  -  -       504  convictions. 

1901  -  -  -  692 

1902  -  -  -  857 

1903  -  -  -       991  „ 

1904  -  -  -  1,167 

During  the  same  period  the  number  of  casual  paupers  has  only  increased  3353. 
slightly,  and  no  change  has  taken    place  in  the  administration  of  the 
casual  wards.     In  the  Appendix  is  given  a  list  of  the  convictions  of  some  Appendix  XL 
London  vagrants  for  ofiences  in  casual  wards.    The  summary  of  the  eight  cases 
given  shows  that  within  the  last  few  years  the  men  were  convicted  from  nineteen 
to  thirty-three  times,  in  many  instances  the  sentence  being  twelve  months.  Mr. 
Simmons  informed  us  that  there  were  many  similar  cases.   It  is  clear  from  these 
figures  that  certain  men  deliberately  commit  offences  in  order  to  be  sent  to 
prison.     To  many  of  these  men  prison  seems  to  afford  a  desirable  change 
to  the  casual  ward.    It  does  not  appear  that  in  other  respects  the  habitue  of  Simmons,  3322- 
the  London  casual  wards  is  a  criminal,  and  in  Mr.  Simmons's  opinion  he  is  not  a 
professional  beggar.    A  curious  fact  is  that  a  vagrant  of  this  type  appears  to 
dislike  going  to  the  workhouse  much  more  than  he  dislikes  going  to  prison.  Mr. 
Simmons  explains  this  by  saying  that  in  prison  the  man  is  "better  treated  and  3437. 
"  has  less  work  to  do.    If  he  went  to  a  workhouse  he  would  be  classed  as  an 
"  able-bodied  man  ;  he  would  have  his  work  to  do,  and  that  would  not  suit  him." 

108.  This  class  of  vagrant  prefers  the  casual  ward  to  the  workhouse,  and 
many  of  them  would  rather  remain  in  the  streets  than  enter  a  workhouse. 
The  casual  wards  in  London  have  greatly  improved  of  late  years,  and  are 
now  clean  and  comfortable  places,  and,  in  fact,  seem  to  b'e  much  appre- 
ciated by  the  habitual  tramp  who  looks  upon  them  as  his  home.  This  sort 
of  man  would  greatly  object  to  the  loss  of  liberty  involved  by  going  into  the 
workhouse  ;  even  ii  he  uses  the  casual  wards  every  night,  and  is  detained  the 
full  period  on  each  admission,  he  can  get  one  or  two  days  liberty  each  week  in 
which  to  loaf  and  receive  charity.  Mr.  Simmons  says,  "  I  do  not  think  there 
are  many  old  tramps  who  do  not  sleep  in  a  tramp  ward  every  night."  He  quotes 
one  vagrant  — a  man  who  carried  boards  — aS  saying  that  he  could  not  get  a  3392-3. 
lodging  elsewhere  so  good  as  in  the  casual  wards  :  — 

"I  have  got  a  nice  liot  supper,  a  nice  hot  bath,  a  nice  clean  bunk  to  sleep  in,  and  a 
clean  shirt  to  put  on,  and  when  I  come  in  here  I  know  what  I  bring  in,  and  I  know  what 
I  am  going  to  take  out." 

Mr.  Simmons  thinks  that  if  casual  wards  were  abolished,  many  of  those  3459. 
who  frequent  them  would  get  work  rather  than  go  into  the  workhouse. 
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Lockwood,  10464 
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109.  The  same  witness  gives  a  quaint  illustration  of  tlie  London  tramps' 
view  of  the  ordinary  workhouse  pauper  :  — 

"  They  do  not  mind  being  in  the  casual  ward,  but  they  do  object  to  the  ordinary  pauper. 
Here  is  an  instance  :  I  went  into  a  casual  ward  one  morning ;  one  of  the  ordinary  inmates  of 
the  workhouse  whose  duty  it  was  to  see  that  the  hammers  and  things  used  for  breaking  stones 
were  all  right,  happened  to  say  something  to  one  of  the  casuals  who  was  breaking  stones. 
The  casual  laid  his  hammer  down,  and  looked  the  inmate  up  and  down  two  or  three  times, 
and  then  said,  '  Are  you  speaking  to  me,  pauper  ?  '  '  Yes,'  he  said,  '  I  am  speaking  to 
you.'  '  Well,'  said  the  casual,  '  all  I  have  got  to  say  is,  you  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  yourself. 
I  am  here  generally  three  months  in  the  year  ;  the  other  nine  months  I  work,  but  no  matter 
when  I  come  you  are  always  here.  You  are  always  living  on  the  ratepayers ;  I  am  content 
to  live  on  them  for  three  months  in  the  year.  I  am  not  a  pauper ;  I  am  a  casual.'  " 

110.  The  frequenter  of  the  London  casual  wards  seems  to  be  a  class  by 
himself.  He  has  a  higher  standard  of  comfort  than  the  country  vagrant,  and 
looks  down  on  the  man  who  frequents  shelters.  Attracted  perhaps  by  the 
comparative  comfort  and  cleanliness  of  the  wards,  he  apparently  seldom  or  never 
sleeps  out  or  goes  to  a  shelter.  Once  in  London  he  finds  it  so  comfortable  that  he 
remains  there,  except  perhaps  for  an  occasional  expedition  into  the  country  for 
hop-picking.  If  he  is  not  in  a  casual  ward  he  is  in  prison,  and  detention  which 
acts  as  a  strong  deterrent  in  the  country  appears  to  be  ineffective  in  London, 
even  where  the  detention  is  extended  to  four  nights.  The  reason  for  this  may 
be  that  the  wards  are  better  in  London  than  in  the  country,  and  that  the  vagrant 
in  the  country  generally  has  some  objective,  but  in  London  he  simply  goes 
round  and  round  from  ward  to  ward.  A  list  was  given  to  us  of  950  habitual 
tramps  who  practically  live  in  the  London  casual  wards.  Their  ages  are  con- 
siderably higher  than  those  of  country  casual  paupers,  more  than  half  both  of 
the  men  and  women  being  over  sixty  years.  These  persons  remain  casual 
paupers  until  they  die  or  until  their  infirmities  compel  them  to  go  into  the 
workhouse. 


3303-9. 


111.  In  material  well-being,  however,  the  London  casual  pauper  has  appar- 
ently much  improved  of  recent  years.  The  standard  of  comfort  set  by  the 
casual  wards  has  put  him  out  of  reach  of  the  degradation  of  the  free  shelters, 
and  he  generally  appears  to  be  well  fed.  He  finds  no  difiiculty  in  getting  good 
food  when  outside  the  casual  wards,  and  so  much  is  given  to  him  in  the  streets 
by  the  poorer  classes,  particularly  in  the  East  End,  that  the  bread  served  out 
in  the  casual  wards  in  the  East  of  London  is  rarely  eaten  by  him.  Mr. 
Simmons  says — "  You  would  be  astonished  if  you  went  into  the  bath  room 
to-night  to  see  the  habitual  tramps  with  their  well-nourished  bodies." 


3285.  112.  Mr.  Lockwood  and  Mr.  Simmons  think  that  a  uniform  enforcement  of 

the  regulations  would  greatly  reduce  the  number  of  casual  paupers,  but  that 

Xockwood,  10457.  uniformity  in  London  could  not  be  secured  by  any  means  short  of  transferring 
the  management  of  the  wards  to  one  authority. 

Failure  of  the  Present  System. 

113.  In  the  two  preceding  parts  of  this  chapter  we  have  described  the  exist- 
ing system  of  casual  wards  in  the  country  generally  and  in  London  in  particular. 
It  is  clear  to  us  that  the  present  system  neither  repels  nor  reforms  the 
vagrant.  It  is  agreed  that  the  essential  condition  of  success  is  uniformity  of 
administration,  but  the  evidence  is  overwhelming  to  the  effect  that  this  object 
is  not  attained.  In  most  cases  the  Orders  of  the  Local  Government  Board  are 
evaded  and  in  many  absolutely  disregarded.  Mr.  Curtis,  clerk  to  the  King's 
Norton  guardians  says  :  — "  In  my  judgment  the  present  measures  have  totally 
"  failed  to  achieve  their  object  ....  my  experience  leads  me  to  the  conclusion 
"  that  in  a  number  of  unions  the  administration  of  the  Casual  Poor  Acts  and 
"  regulations  is  practically  a  dead  letter." 

114.  There  are  638  casual  wards  in  England  and  Wales;  in  many  of  them 
tramps  are  not  regularly  bathed  or  searched  ;  in  many  more  the  two  nights' 
detention  is  not  enforced,  while  in  some  no  task  of  work  is  required  at  all.  It 
is  of  course  much  easier,  as  we  have  already  said,  for  a  workhouse  master  or  the 
superintendent  of  a  casual  ward  to  allow  vagrants  to  discharge  themselves  on  the 
morning  after  admission  without  labour,  than  to  detain  them  and  insist  upon 


Mitchell,  1944. 
Curtis,  2640-7 
Barneby,  4171, 
4244-50. 
Dorington,  4339. 
Poulton,  4859. 
Fleming,  4903. 
Roberts,  5520. 
James,  7569. 
Lockwood,  10447, 
10562. 
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their  doing  the  regulation  task  of  work  ;  and  the  discretion  which  is  left  to  the 
officers  with  respect  to  the  discharge  of  certain  classes  of  vagrants  results  in  a 
complete  variety  of  practice.  The  wards  also  vary  in  diet  and  every  other 
respect.  In  these  circumstances,  it  is  not  surprising  tp  find  that  the  present 
methods  of  treating  vagrants  have  not  succeeded  in  checking  vagrancy. 


115.  The  evidence  also  shows  the  practical  impossibility  of  obtaining  uniformity  Brown,  979. 
under  the  present  system.    It  is  clear  that  this  must  be  the  result  when  the  Mitchell,  1863, 
administration  is  in  the  hands  of  over  600  independent  authorities  who  are  g^^j^g^^ ,  ^^^j^ 
actuated  by  no  common  principle  except  the  desire  to  get  rid  of  the  vagrant  Fleming'  4917. 
as  cheaply  as  possible.  Crooks,  5409. 

Roberts,  5572. 
Lamb,  6218. 

116.  It  has  been  suggested  that  more  uniformity  might  be  secured  if  the  regu-  Loch,  8705. 
lations  were  amended  in  the  direction  of  substituting  time-work  for  piece-work  ;  Lockwood,  10565. 
of  allowing  only  one  dietary  instead  of  permitting  the  guardians  to  choose  Preston-Thomas, 
between  two,  as  at  present ;  and  of  taking  away  from  the  guardians  and  their 

officers  all  discretion  as  to  discharges  before  the  prescribed  time.  These 

changes  would,  no  doubt,  have  the  effect  of  obtaining  considerable  uniformity 

of  administration,  but  there  is  no  likelihood  of  their  being  generally  carried 

out.    There  is  no  means  of  obtaining  uniformity  at  present,  and  if  stricter 

requirements  were  introduced  the  difficulty  would  be  increased.    To  require 

absolute  uniformity  in  a  matter  such  as  the  administration  of  casual  wards, 

from  so  large  a  number  of  poor  law  authorities  varying  from  each  other  in  almost 

every  possible  detail,  would  involve  so  much  interference  by  the  Central  Author-  Pq^^jj^qj^  4549 

ity  as  to  render  the  scheme  impracticable.    It  would  in  practice  be  found  Fleming,4947-52. 

impossible  to  exercise  the  pressure  which  would  be  necessary  to  secure  com-  Lockwood,  10455. 

pliance  with  any  particular  requirements.    After  careful  consideration  of  all 

the  circumstances,  we  are  convinced  that  the  Local  Government  Board  would 

have  no  means  at  its  disposal  of  securing  the  desired  result. 

117.  There  is  another  point.  Witnesses  are  agreed  as  to  the  advantages 
of  providing  separate  cells,  but  the  additional  buildings  required  for  this 
purpose  and  to  enable  the  guardians  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  Orders 

as  to  detention,  would  be  very  costly,  and  some  unions  could  not  afford  Barneby,  4176, 
to  provide  them.    In  other  Poor  Law  matters  the  expenditure,  as  a  rule,  bears  4343 
some  proportion  to  the  rateable  value  of  the  union,  but  in  the  matter  of  the  Lockwood'  10543 
casual  wards  and  vagrants  this  is  not  so,  and  there  are  many  instances  of  very 
poor  unions,  the  workhouses  of  which  happen  to  be  on  main  roads  much  in- 
fested by  vagrants,  where  the  applicants  for  casual  relief  are  consequently 
very  numerous.    It  can  hardly  be  expected  that  there  should  be  the  same  James,  7633. 
treatment  of  vagrants  in  a  union  like  Eothbury,  with  6,000  inhabitants  and 
an  area  of  167,000  acres,  as  there  is  in  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  with  a  population 
of  233,000  in  an  area  of  7,000  acres  ;  and  similar  contrasts  between  adjacent 
unions  occur  in  almost  every  county  in  England.    In  many  small  unions,  too,  ^f^^^f' 
there  is  only  one  male  officer  in  the  workhouse  and  this  fact  prevents        HqT^^^' ^^^4^' 
proper  control  of  the  vagrants  in  the  casual  wards.    The  retention  of  the  union  ' 
area  for  dealing  with  vagrancy  is  thus  a  formidable  obstacle  in  the  w^ay  of  uni- 
formity. 


118.  Neither  can  the  present  system  be  commended  on  the  ground  of  economy. 
It  is  true  that  the  actual  cost  of  the  casual  pauper's  food  is  trifling,  but  other 
expenses  involved  make  his  maintenance  a  heavy  charge.  We  refer  in  Chapter  IX. 
to  the  great  expenditure  incurred  in  providing  casual  wards,  and  in  the 
present  chapter  we  have  shown  that  the  total  cost  of  the  London  casual  pauper 
is  extremely  high. 

119.  For  these  and  other  reasons  we  are  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  an  Loch,  8709. 
essential  condition  of  any  reform  in  the  present  system  of  the  relief  of  vagrants 

is  an  extension  of  the  area  of  chargeability  and  management,  and  the  substi- 
tution for  the  guardians  of  some  other  authority  who  will  administer  the  law 
on  uniform  lines  and  be  subject  to  central  control. 


203. 


E 
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Transfer  to  Police  Authorities. 

120.  We  are  of  opinion  that  the  alteration  we  suggest  in  the  preceding  para- 
graph can  best  be  effected  by  the  substitution  of  the  police  authority  for  the 
Poor  Law  authority  as  the  body  responsible  for  the  local  relief  of  vagrants 
and  the  management  of  casual  wards.  We  have  considered  in  detail  the 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  this  change,  and  on  the  whole  we  see  no  reason  to  doubt 
that,  if  the  importance  of  effecting  it  is  once  realised,  the  necessary  adjustments 
can  be  made  without  serious  friction. 


Dawson,  3518, 
3762. 

Brooks,  5248. 
Carlile,  8251. 
Brown,  880. 


121.  Some  witnesses  have  urged  that  casual  wards  should  be  abolished,  but 
we  cannot  agree  to  this  proposal.  Whatever  results  may  ensue  from  changes 
made  in  consequence  of  our  recommendations,  we  see  no  likelihood  of  its  being 
possible  to  dispense  altogether  with  casual  wards  for  the  reception  of  needy 
wayfarers,  at  all  events  for  some  years. 


Preston-  Thomas, 
8470. 


122.  Various  other  suggestions  have  been  made  to  us,  but  they  appear  to  be 
at  least  as  much  open  to  objection,  and  to  be  less  likely  to  secure  uniformity 
in  administration.  For  instance,  it  has  been  suggested  that  the  guardians 
in  each  county  might  combine  for  the  administration  of  the  casual  wards, 
the  cost  of  the  latter  being  imposed  on  the  county.  This  would  mean  the  set- 
ting up  of  a  new  authority  for  the  purpose.    To  this  there  are  many  objections  ; 

Lockwood^l0529.  loy^aYi  additional  cost  would  be  involved,  and  difficulties  in  administration 
'  ■  would  inevitably  occur  between  the  individual  boards  of  guardians  and  the 
joint  body.  Even  if  such  combinations  did  attain  the  end  of  getting  a  uniform 
administration  of  the  wards  in  a  county,  there  would  be  no  means  of  obtaining 
a  uniform  system  as  between  different  counties  and  the  police  part  of  the  ques- 
tion would  be  left  untouched.  We  feel,  therefore,  that  we  could  give  no  support 
to  a  proposal  of  this  character. 

123.  Again,  it  is  suggested  that  uniformity  could  be  secured  and  some  sort  of 
co-operation  between  the  police  and  the  Poor  Law  authorities  could  be  estab- 
lished, if  a  sum  of,  say,  5d.  a  day  for  each  vagrant  were  paid  from  the  Exchequer 
to  the  guardians  on  the  certificate  of  the  standing  joint  committee,  or  the  chief 
constable  of  the  county,  that  the  wards  were  sufficiently  good  and  properly 
administered.  We  do  not,  however,  consider  that  we  could  recommend  such  a 
system  for  adoption.  It  would  involve  various  complications,  and,  apart 
from  the  fact  that  we  are  opposed  to  any  grant  in  aid  of  local  taxation  for  this 
purpose,  we  feel  that  in  practice  there  would  be  great  difficulties  in  arranging 
and  carrying  out  such  a  scheme,  and  there  would  be  undoubtedly  a  risk  of 
considerable  friction  between  the  county  and  union  authorities. 

124.  It  is  important  to  note  that  the  proposal  to  place  vagrants  under  the  care 
of  the  police  is  not  a  new  one.  The  Inspectors  of  the  Local  Government  Board 
and  their  predecessors  have,  as  indicated  in  Chapter  I.,  from  time  to  time  urged 
this  transfer'-'  and  it  has  frequently  been  suggested  at  Poor  Law  conferences 
and  meetings  of  guardians.  Mr.  Howe  said  that  the  opinion  of  workhouse 
masters  was  that  vagrants  should  be  transferred  from  the  guardians  to  the 
police.  And  this  view  is  held  by  many  other  witnesses.  They  agree  that 
under  police  control  uniformity  of  administration  could  be  obtained.  Mr.  John 
Hutton,  M.P,,  said  "  I  would  much  rather  trust  to  the  discipline  and  management 
of  the  police,  than  of  the  present  country  workhouse  master  and  his  assistants." 


Howe,  2298. 
Mitchell,  1867, 
1877. 

Hutton,  3955, 
4045. 

Barneby,  4222. 
Crooks,  5411. 
Lockwood,  10568 
Preston-Thomas, 
8468. 

Parr,  11053. 


*  Mr.  Boase,  one  of  the  Inspectors,  in  his  Report  of  1848  wrote  as  follows  : — 
"  So  bad  and  so  badly  founded  is  the  present  system,  that  I  can  see  no  remedy  in  anything 
short  of  its  total  abandonment.  For  scarcely  can  any  doctrine  be  held  out  to  the  loose  and  indolent 
member  of  society  more  vicious  as  respects  him  and  the  community  than  that  which 
teaches  him  to  have  any  rehance  for  support  other  than  on  his  own  hands.  The  beHef  resulting 
from  all  my  inquiries  and  experience  on  this  subject  is  that  at  the  least  ninety  out  of  every  hundred 
occupants  of  the  tramp  wards  have  no  claim  on  the  honest  poor  man's  fund.  And  deaUng  with 
these  is  assuredly  the  province  of  the  poUce,  whose  power  is  still  constantly  required  in  their  ulti- 
mate disposal,  and  by  whom  they  are  often  referred  back  to  the  Poor  Law  officers.  This  bandying 
of  tramps  from  one  authority  to  another  and  shifting  on  the  Poor  Law  officers  the  responsibility 
of  deahng  with  characters  for  whom  the  law  has  always  contemplated  punishment  rather  than 
encouragement,  is,  in  my  opinion,  the  main  cause  of  tliis  great  evil.  And  the  returning  again 
the  control  of  vagrants  to  the  lawful  authority,  is  not  only  the  most  obvious,  but  the  most  proper 
course  which  I  can  suggest.'' 
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125.  From  the  point  of  view  of  principle  we  think  that  the  duty  of  providing 
food  and  lodging  to  needy  wayfarers  is  one  that  might  quite  as  properly  devolve 

upon  the  police  as  on  the  guardians.    Mr.  Preston-Thomas  says  "  If  we  were  Preston-Thomas, 

beginning  again,  I  imagine  that  we  should  put  the  tramp  under  the  police,  be- 
^"  cause  it  is  mainly  qua  vagrant  and  not  qua  pauper  that  he  has  to  be  treated." 
In  Scotland  the  poor  law  authorities  have  no  such  duty  to  perform,  and  in 
some  places,  notably  Glasgow,  the  police  carry  out  work  of  this  kind,  though 
under  no  statutory  authority.*    In  England  the  regulation  of  houseless  persons 
has  from  early  times  been  regarded  as  a  police  duty,  and  it  appears  to  have 
been  a  mere  accident  that  Poor  Law  authorities,  whose  main  duties  are  in  rela- 
tion to  the  poor  settled  in  their  own  neighbourhood,  should  have  been  burdened 
with  responsibility  for  the  care  of  persons  travelling  from  other  and  often  distant  Lockwood,  10536. 
districts.    As  we  have  already  pointed  out,  the  care  of  the  vagrant  may  be 
regarded  rather  as  an  excrescence  on  the  Poor  Law  than  an  integral  part  of 
the  system.    We  have  received  evidence  to  the  effect  that  guardians  generally 
would  be  glad  to  be  relieved  of  this  responsibility.    The  vagrant  is  frequently  Mitchell,  1934. 
a  source  of  considerable  trouble  in  the  administration  of  the  workhouse,  and  ^•^j^'^*^' 
his  removal  would  leave  the  guardians  and  their  officers  a  much  freer  hand  Lockwood  10541 
in  dealing  with  the  ordinary  poor.    On  these  grounds,  and  having  regard  to 
the  character  of  most  of  those  who  avail  themselves  of  the  casual  wards,  we 
have  no  hesitation  in  coming  to  the  conclusion  that  vagrants  are  more  suitable 
subjects  for  the  care  of  the  police  authorities  than  of  the  Poor  Law  authorities. 

126.  Several  objections  have  been  b:ought  against  any  such  change,  of  which 
the  following  appear  to  be  the  moie  important  : — 

{i)  That  in  view  of  the  close  association  between  the  police  and  the  criminal  Lock'^*^"'d 
classes,  it  would  be  unfair  to  the  hona  -fide  wayfarer  to  give  the  police  10567°°  ' 
control  over  the  building  in  which  he  may  have  to  seek  his  night's 
lodging. 

We  do  not  think  there  is  any  substance  in  this  objection.  In  the  first  gee  para.  79. 
place,  the  evidence  shows  that  the  bona  fide  wayfarer  supplies  but  a  very  small 
proportion  of  the  total  number  of  vagrants,  and  we  have  no  reason  to  suppose 
that  the  police  would  treat  this  class  in  any  way  more  harshly  than  is  done 
under  the  present  system.  Indeed,  we  recommend  a  much  more  efficient  system 
of  relief  for  the  work-seeker  than  exists  at  present,  and  we  think  he  might  pro- 
perly look  to  the  police  for  assistance  and  guidance  on  his  way.  Again,  the 
detection  and  prevention  of  crime  is  only  one — though  no  doubt  the  most  con- 
spicuous— of  the  multifarious  duties  performed  by  the  police.  For  instance,  » 
the  granting  of  pedlars'  licences,  the  billeting  of  soldiers  on  the  march,  the 
regulation  of  traffic,  the  work  done  in  connection  with  the  licensing  of  public 
houses  and  with  coroners'  inquests,  and  the  impounding  of  stray  cattle,  are  a 
few  examples  of  work  which  brings  the  police  into  contact  with  every  class  of 
the  community,  in  addition  to  their  functions  in  the  general  preservation  of 
order.  It  may  be  mentioned,  too,  that  in  36  counties  the  police  now  act  as 
assistant  relieving  officers  for  vagrants,  and  orders  for  admission  to  the  casual 
wards  are  obtained  from  them.  Having  given  this  matter  careful  considera- 
tion, we  have  come  unanimously  to  the  conclusion  that  no  hardship  whatever 
would  be  inflicted  on  the  honest  wayfarer  by  making  it  necessary  for  him  to 
seek  shelter  at  a  place  where  the  police  authority  has  control  rather  than  at 
one  controlled  by  the  Poor  Law  authority.  On  the  contrary,  we  consider  that 
under  the  system  we  suggest  such  a  man  may  pass  to  his  destination  with  a 
guarantee  of  character  and  a  protection  which  no  authority  could  furnish  so 
efficiently  as  the  police,  while  to  the  habitual  vagrant  the  transfer  to  police 
supervision  will  no  doubt  be  a  deterrent. 

(m)  That  the  police  would  be  taken  away  from  their  proper  duties  by  having 
to  look  after  vagrants. 


*  The  Scottish  Departmental  Committee  on  Habitual  Offenders  (1894)  recommended  that 
"  the  police  authorities  should  be  empowered  to  grant  temporary  relief  to  the  extent  of  a  night's 
lodging  and  food  to  the  necessitous  homeless  and  traveUing  poor  where  they  think  it  expedient 
to  do  so,  and  that  they  should  also  have  power  to  exact,  if  they  think  right,  a  labour  equivalent 
from  those  that  are  able  to  work." 
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As  to  this,  it  will  be  seen  from  our  proposals  that  it  is  not  intended  that 
any  great  burden  should  be  put  on  the  active  members  of  the  police  force. 
And  it  must  be  remembered  that  habitual  vagrants,  who  constitute  a  large 
proportion  of  the  vagrant  class,  are  often  potential  criminals,  and  the  police 
might  be  greatly  helped  in  the  prevention  and  detection  of  crime  by  having  the 
whole  class  under  their  surveillance. 

(m)  That  the  existence  of  casual  wards,  which  have  been  built  at  great 
cost  by  the  guardians  and  are  their  property,  renders  the  proposal 
impracticable. 

We  do  not  think  any  insuperable  difficulty  need  be  experienced  in  this- 
respect.  We  propose  that  the  existing  wards  should,  as  far  as  possible,  be- 
hired  from  the  guardians,  and  we  contemplate  that  it  will  only  be  necessary 
in  exceptional  cases  to  provide  fresh  wards. 


127.  Apart  from  the  question  of  principle  and  the  question  whether  the  police- 
James..  7707.       will  be  aided  in  the  discharge  of  their  ordinary  duties  by  being  brought  into- 

relation  with  the  inmates  of  the  casual  wards,  there  are  strong  practical  reasons, 
for  the  proposed  change.  The  evidence  is  unanimous  to  the  effect  that  uniformity 
in  the  administration  of  the  casual  wards  is  most  necessary,  and  we  have  no 
doubt  that  within  each  police  area  at  least  uniformity  can  be  secured  by  giving 
the  control  of  the  wards  to  the  police,  while  the  powers  of  the  Home  Office 
with  regard  to  the  local  police  forces  can  by  a  slight  change  in  the  law  be  easily 
and  effectively  utilised  for  promoting  uniformity  as  between  one  county  and 
another.  In  fact  we  consider  that  it  is  only  through  the  police  that  this 
end  can  be  attained. 

128.  When  we  come  to  consider  the  subject  of  way -tickets,  it  will  be  seen  that 
no  system  could  be  made  universal  without  throwing  on  the  police  a  very 
special  responsibility  in  respect  of  vagrants,  and  this  consideration  of  itself 
is  a  strong  argument  in  favour  of  the  proposed  change. 


129.  But  apart  from  placing  the  vagrant  directly  under  the  control  of  the 
police,  which  we  consider  the  most  important  point,  there  are  other  reasons 
which  lead  us  to  the  conclusion  that  the  police  authority  should  be  selected  as 
the  body  to  deal  with  vagrants.  The  extension  of  the  area  of  chargeability  and 
administration  which  we  also  consider  necessary  can  ^est  be  secured  by  making 

.  the  county  the  area.  We  do  not  think  it  necessary  or  advisable  that  a  new 
authority  should  be  established  for  the  purpose,  and  of  the  existing  authorities 
in  the  county  the  standing  joint  committee  (the  police  authority)  is  obviously 
the  most  suitable.  It  is  composed  equally  of  members  elected  by  the  county 
council  and  of  representatives  of  the  magistrates.  It  already  has  the  control 
of  the  county  police  and  obtains  through  the  county  council  the  necessary 
funds.  It  is,  therefore,  the  natural  body  to  have  control  of  this  further  work 
which  we  propose  should  be  assigned  to  the  police,  and  could  undertake  it  more 
easily  than  any  other  authority.  Another  point  in  favour  of  the  standing  joint 
committee  is  that  the  magistrates  sitting  in  petty  sessions  have  the  subject  of 
vagrancy  constantly  brought  to  their  notice  in  a  concrete  form  ;  many  of  them 
are,  as  we  know,  keenly  interested  in  the  question  ;  many,  again,  as  members 
of  the  visiting  committees  of  local  prisons  have  experience  of  actual  adminis- 
trative work  which,  at  some  points,  is  brought  into  close  connection  with  the 
administration  of  casual  wards. 

130.  The  standing  joint  committee  would  be  able  to  secure  a  much  better 
arrangement  of  wards  in  the  county  than  at  present  exists  :  for  instance,  by 
closing  some  that  are  unnecessary,  or  by  placing  others  where  they  are  most 

Curtis,  2668.  wanted.  It  appears  from  information  which  we  have  obtained  from  the  Inspectors 
Preston-Thomas,  of  the  Local  Government  Board  that  cases  of  this  kind  are  by  no  means  uncom- 
Koberts  5575  ^0^'  ^'^cl  that  there  are  many  wards  which  are,  in  fact,  superfluous.  In  present 
James  7638  "     circumstances  such  wards  could  not  be  closed,  but  under  a  single  authority 

for  the  county  this  could  easily  be  done,  and  it  is  clear  that  such  a  step  would 

lead  to  a  considerable  saving  of  expense. 


Casual  Wards. 
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131.  In  the  administration  of  casual  wards  the  standing  joint  committee  would 
find  the  services  of  the  police  of  the  utmost  value.  From  their  daily  experience 
in  patrolling  the  roads  the  police  would  have  knowledge  of  the  general  movement 
of  vagrants,  and  become  at  once  aware  of  any  considerable  increase  or  decrease 
in  their  number,  or  any  variation  in  the  route  they  are  generally  accustomed 
to  follow.  They  would  inspect  the  wards  regularly  and  would  see  whether 
the  regulations  were  being  satisfactorily  carried  out,  and  would  always  be  avail- 
able to  deal  with  any  difficulty  arising  from  violent  conduct  on  the  part  of 
vagrants  or  from  any  sudden  increase  in  their  number.  The  police  would  be 
able  to  assign  to  its  proper  cause  any  marked  increase  in  the  number  of  tramps 
visiting  a  particular  locality.  It  would  be  the  duty  of  the  chief  constable  to 
make  a  special  report  to  the  standing  joint  committee  every  quarter  on  these 
points,  with  any  remarks  that  the  experience  gained  through  the  officers  under 
his  command  might  suggest  with  regard  to  such  matters  as  the  closing  of  a 
superfluous  casual  ward,  the  opening  of  a  new  one,  or  the  extension  of  an  existing 
one.  The  standing  joint  committee  would  in  this  way  be  in  a  better  position 
than  any  other  authority  to  form  a  comprehensive  and  accurate  judgment 
on  questions  relating  to  vagrancy  ;  and  we  think  it  not  impossible  that  the 
experience  so  gained  might  lead  to  important  and  valuable  developments  in 
the  mode  of  treating  these  questions.  There  would  in  short  be  in  each  county 
a  body  specially  interested  in  vagrancy  as  a  whole,  instead  of  a  number  of  bodies 
each  interested  only  in  the  vagrants  who  resort  to  a  single  casual  ward. 

132.  As  regards  the  use  of  existing  casual  wards  by  the  police,  it  has  been 
pointed  out  that  the  wards  are  frequently  an  integral  part  of  the  workhouse  and 
that  the  difficulties  of  their  administration  by  another  authority  would  be  great. 
The  entire  abandonment  of  the  present  wards  and  the  substitution  of  new  ones 

is  out  of  the  question,  owing  to  the  great  cost  of  such  a  step.    Where  the  existing  Hutton,  3956, 
casual  wards  are  entirely  separate  from  the  workhouse,  the  transfer  can  easily  4080. 
be  arranged.    But,  even  where  the  wards  form  part  of  the  workhouse,we  do  not  Peacock,  7939. 
anticipate  that  there  need  be  any  real  difficulty  in  giving  effect  to  our  recom- 
mendation.   In  most  cases  it  will  be  possible  to  make  a  separate  entrance  to 
the  wards  and  thus  render  them  self-contained.    It  will,  we  believe,  be  only 
in  comparatively  few  cases  that  entirely  fresh  buildings  will  be  necessary. 

133.  It  has  been  suggested  that  as  the  existing  casual  wards  have  been  pro- 
vided out  of  rates  for  this  special  purpose,  the  new  authority  should  be 
empowered  to  take  over  witliout  compensation  any  wards  that  they 
desire  to  continue.  We  have  carefully  considered  this  question  and  feel  that 
great  hardship  would  be  entailed  by  such  a  plan.  In  some  unions  good 
wards  have  been  provided  at  great  expense ;  in  others  the  accommodation 
is  very  inferior,  and,  if  in  these  further  provision  were  found  to  be  necessary,  ' 
it  would  be  unjust  that  the  ratepayers  in  other  unions  where  adequate 
provision  has  already  been  made  should  be  charged  with  a  full  share  of 
the  cost.  There  would  be  difficulty  again  in  regard  to  loans  which  have 
been  raised  to  pay  the  cost  of  erecting  casual  wards ;  some  of  these  loans 
are  still  in  part  outstanding ;  and  it  would  seem  unfair  that  the  ratepayers 
of  a  particular  union  should  continue  to  make  loan  repayments  for  a  purpose 
which  had  become  a  county  charge,  and  from  which  they  received  no  special  benefit. 

We  consider  that  the  most  equitable  arrangement,  and  the  one  that  would  Preston-Thomas 

lead  to  the  least  difficulty,  would  be  that  where  the  wards  form  part  of  8i78. 

a  workhouse  the  guardians  should  retain  ownership,  but  should  be  required  Lockwood,  lOGOL. 

to  let  the  wards  to  the  standing  joint  committee  ;  that  where  the  ward  is  entirely 

distinct  from  the  workhouse  it  should  be  open  to  the  standing  joint  committee 

either  to  purchase  or  to  hire  it ;  and  that  the  rent  or  purchase  price  should  be 

agreed  on  between  the  committee  and  the  guardians,  or  settled,  in  case  of  dispute, 

by  the  Local  Government  Board.    On  no  account  should  there  be  any  occasion 

to  resort  to  costly  valuation  or  arbitration  proceedings,  and  we  strongly  urge  that 

some  simple  method  of  settling  the  rent  or  purchase  price,  as  the  case  may  be, 

should  be  adopted.*    Where  the  standing  joint  committee  do  not  require  the 

use  of  any  particular  ward,  the  guardians  would  be  free  to  use  the  building  for  any 

purpose  they  thought  fit,  or,  if  it  was  a  separate  building,  they  might  dispose  of  it 

*  A  suggestion  was  made  that  each  party  should  declare  its  price  and  the  Central  Authority 
be  required  to  decide  on  the  one  which  seemed  the  more  reasonable  of  the  two. 
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by  sale.  In  many  cases  the  accommodation  thus  available  would  be  of  con- 
Kitchin,  10147.  siderable  use  to  the  guardians,  and  might  obviate  the  erection  of  new  buildings 
for  Poor  Law  purposes.  The  adoption  of  the  arrangement  above  indicated  would 
leave  the  standing  joint  committee  free  to  select  such  wards  as  they  thought  most 
suitable  and  would  facilitate  the  discontinuance  of  superfluous  casual  wards. 
It  should  not  be  overlooked  that  with  the  wards  under  police  control  it  would 
be  possible  in  times  of  pressure  to  utilise  accommodation  at  police  stations. 

134.  Where  the  ward  is  not  separate  from  the  workhouse,  the  agreement 
might  extend  to  the  heating  of  the  ward  and  the  supply  of  hot  water  from  the 
workhouse,  and  the  standing  joint  committee  might  obtain  at  contract  prices 
food  and  other  necessaries  by  indent  from  the  workhouse  authorities  ;  this 
arrangement  would  be  greatly  facilitated  where  the  workhouse  master  remains 
in  charge  of  the  wards. 

135.  In  most  country  unions  the  workhouse  master  acts  as  superintendent 
of  the  casual  wards,  and  we  think  that  as  a  rule  he  might  properly  continue  to 
perform  this  duty  under  the  police  authority.  Generally  we  consider  that,  as 
far  as  possible,  the  existing  staff  of  the  casual  wards  should  be  continued  in 

Poulton  4866  office  by  the  police  authority,  though,  as  vacancies  occur,  it  would 
James,  7738.  probably  be  found  convenient  to  fill  them  by  the  appointment  of  retired 
constables  who  are  drawing  pensions  from  county  funds.  Where  the  wards 
at  present  have  a  staff  of  officers  separate  from  the  workhouse,  the  obvious 
course  would  be  for  the  police  authority  to  appoint  them  as  their  officers. 
But,  in  cases  where  workhouse  officers  act  also  for  the  casual  wards,  it  would 
be  a  matter  for  arrangement  between  the  police  authority  and  the  guardians 
whether  these  officers  could  continue  so  to  act,  but  under  the  direction  of 
the  new  authority ;  in  any  such  case  the  consent  of  the  Local  Government 
Board  should  be  obtained.  The  usual  provision  should,  of  course,  be  made 
for  any  permanent  officer  who  might  lose  office  under  the  scheme. 

136.  Separate  Police  Boroughs.— l^e  have  hitherto  regarded  the  proposed 
transfer  as  being  in  all  cases  to  a  county  authority.  But  in  127  boroughs,  of  which 
60  are  county  boroughs  under  the  Local  Government  Act,  1888,  there  are  separate 
police  forces,  and  the  watch  committee  of  the  borough  is  an  independent  police 
authority.  We  propose,  therefore,  that  the  watch  committee  should  be  in  the 
same  position  as  the  standing  joint  committee  with  regard  to  any  casual  wards 
within  their  area.  We  have  caused  inquiries  to  be  made  as  to  the  case  of  these 
boroughs.  We  find  that  in  27  boroughs  there  are  no  wards  situated  inside  the 
borough,  but  that  the  wards  which  really  are  intended  for  the  borough  are  outside 
its  boundary.  In  such  cases  we  propose  that  the  control  of  the  particular 
wards  should  be  in  the  hands  of  the  county  police,  in  whose  area  they  are, 
in  fact,  situated.  It  would  be  clearly  unfair  that  in  these  cases  the  borough 
ratepayers  should  escape  all  charges  for  the  maintenance  of  casual  wards, 
and  we  suggest,  therefore,  that  in  every  case  where  there  is  no  casual  ward 
in  a  borough  maintaining  a  separate  police  force,  a  contribution  strictly  in 
proportion  to  rateable  value  should  be  made  from  borough  funds  towards 
the  total  cost  incurred  by  the  county  police  authority  as  a  vagrancy  authority. 
As  regards  financial  arrangements  for  this  purpose  between  the  county  and 
borough  authorities,  no  large  amount  will  be  at  issue,  and  while  recognising  that 
some  questions  of  detail  may  arise  which  will  have  to  be  settled  by  the  Central 
Authority,  we  see  no  reason  to  doubt  that  a  workable  scheme  could  be  prepared 
under  which  our  suggestions  could  be  easily  carried  into  effect. 

1 37.  Metropolitan  Area.  —  The  part  of  the  scheme  which  offers  the  greatest  diffi- 
culty relates  to  the  counties  and  parts  of  counties  policed  by  the  Metropolitan 
police,  namely,  the  counties  of  London  (exclusive  of  the  City  of  London)  and 
Middlesex,  and  a  number  of  parishes  in  Surrey,  Kent,  Essex,  and  Hertfordshire, 
which  are  wholly  or  partly  within  fifteen  miles  of  Charing  Cross.  In  this  area  the 
Secretary  of  State  is  the  statutory  police  authority,  and  the  force  is  governed 
under  him  by  the  Commissioner  of  Pohce  of  the  Metropolis  who  is  appointed  by 
the  Crown.  Besides  27  casual  wards  in  London,  and  5  in  Middlesex,  there  are 
at  present  4  Surrey  casual  wards,  and  1  each  in  Kent,  Essex,  and  Hertford- 
Appendix  XV.     shire  that  are  within  the  Metropolitan  police  area.    A  map  of  this  district  is 

given  in  the  Appendix. 
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138-  We  find  a  difl&culty  in  applying  to  this  area  the  proposals  we  have 
made  for  the  rest  of  England  and  Wales,  for  there  is  no  body  of  police 
under  local  control.  It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  our  proposal  to 
transfer  the  wards  to  the  standing  joint  committees  in  counties  outside  the 
Metropolitan  police  dir,trict  is  made  mainly  because  they  are  the  police  authorities 
and  could  use  the  police  to  carry  out  the  scheme  which  we  consider  is  essentially  an 
affair  of  police.  In  London  this  question  is  of  special  importance.  Besides  the 
large  body  of  habitual  vagrants  or  loafers  who  make  their  home  there,,  numbers 
of  vagrants  from  the  country  flock  in  at  particular  times.  London  is  always  a 
source  of  attraction  to  the  vagrant  class,  and  on  any  announcement  of  public 
charity  the  influx  reaches  alarming  proportions.  For  this  reason  it  is  particu- 
larly important  that  the  regulations  for  dealing  with  vagrants  should  be  not  less 
strict  in  London  than  elsewhere,  and  it  seems  to  us  that  it  is  only  by  the  aid  of 
the  police  that  an  adequate  control  can  be  secured. 

139.  The  obvious  plan  seems  to  be  to  transfer  to  the  Metropolitan  police  the 
casual  wards  in  the  whole  of  the  area  for  which  they  act,  but  in  order  to  deter- 
mine whether  this  is  the  best  course  we  turn  to  the  various  alternatives  that 
suggest  themselves  :  — 

(i)  The  standing  joint  committees  for  London  and  Middlesex  have 
been  proposed  as  bodies  to  take  control  of  the  casual  wards  in  those 
counties. 

These  two  authorities,  however,  differ  most  materially  from  the  standing 
joint  committees  in  the  rest  of  the  country.  They  have  no  control  over  the 
police  and  no  experience  of  vagrants.  Their  ordinary  duties  are  in  no  way  akin 
to  those  comprised  in  the  management  of  casual  wards,  and  they  have  no  staff 
which  would  be  available  for  the  proposed  duties. 

140.  Moreover,  there  would  remain  the  question  of  providing  for  the  parts  of 
Kent,  Surrey,  Essex,  and  Hertfordshire,  which  are  within  the  Metropolitan 
police  district,  and  therefore  outside  the  areas  of  the  standing  joint  committees 
of  those  counties.  To  put  the  casual  wards  in  those  parts  uoder  the  standing 
joint  committee  of  the  particular  county  would  be  to  introduce  outside  police  con- 
trol within  the  area  of  the  Metropolitan  police,  and  would  inevitably  give  rise  to 
difficulties. 

(m)  For  sim'lar  reasons  we  do  not  consider  that  the  London  County 
Council  or  the  Metropolitan  Asylums  Board  should  be  made  the  author- 
ity for  controlling  the  casual  wards  in  the  Metropol  s. 

(m)  Another  possible  suggestion  is  the  establishment  of  a  joint 
committee  of  the  boards  of  guardians  in  the  Metropolis.  This  plan 
would  give  little,  if  any,  advantage  over  the  present  system,  and  would 
be  more  difiicult  and  costly  in  working. 

141.  It  is  important  to  note  as  regards  all  these  alternatives  that  there 
would  be  no  means  of  enforcing  uniformity.  London  would  be  treated  ex- 
ceptionally, and  the  regulations  which,  through  the  medium  of  the  Home 
Office  and  the  police  could  be  applied  evenly  elsewhere,  could  be  disregarded 
in  the  very  place  where  they  would  be  most  needed. 

{iv)  A  further  suggestion  is  to  establish  some  body  specially  for  the 
purpose,  and,  by  giving  representation  on  it  to  the  Commissioner  of 
Metropolitan  Police,  to  enable  it  to  work  in  connection  with  the  police. 
We  do  not  think  the  scheme  would  be  effective  unless  the  body  could 
have  some  direct  control  over  the  police,  and  this  seems  extremely 
doubtful. 

142.  We  are  therefore  thrown  back  on  the  proposal  to  hand  the  work  over  to  the 
Metropolitan  police.  We  have  carefully  considered  the  question  in  all  its  bearings, 
and  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  they  are  the  proper  body  to  have 
control  of  the  wards.  We  are  convinced  that  it  is  only  through  them  that 
uniformity  between  London  and  the  rest  of  the  country  can  be  secured.  To 
meet  the  difficulty  caused  by  the  fact  that  the  Secretary  of  State  is  the  Police 
Authority  for  the  Metropolitan  area,  we  think  that  the  Metropolitan  police, 
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for  the  purpose  of  the  management  of  the  casual  wards,  should  be  placed  prac- 
tically in  the  same  position  as  the  standing  joint  committees  in  the  rest  of  the 
country,  leaving  the  Secretary  of  State  the  same  power  of  control  as  he  exercises 
elsewhere.  Objection  may  be  raised  to  giving  to  the  Metropolitan  police  duties 
now  performed  by  locally  elected  bodies,  but  we  consider  that  the  circum- 
stances of  London  are  sufficiently  exceptional  to  render  this  step  necessary. 
And  this  accords  with  our  general  scheme,  the  essential  part  of  which  is  transfer 
to  the  police.  It  will  be  an  immense  advantage  to  have  one  authority  dealing 
with  the  vagrant  or  loafer  in  London,  whether  as  an  offender  against  the  law  or 
as  a  frequenter  of  casual  wards,  and  to  ensure  uniformity  of  treatment  as  between 
the  Metropolis  and  the  rest  of  the  country. 

143.  It  is  important  to  note  that  the  additional  duty  proposed  to  be  placed  on 
the  Metropolitan  police  is  not  onerous.  It  is,  in  fact,  only  the  control  of  the  39 
casual  wards  in  their  district ;  and,  looking  to  the  multifarious  duties  so  ably 
performed  by  that  body  at  the  present  time,  we  cannot  see  that  any  real  difficulty 
would  be  caused  by  their  assuming  this  work.  The  actual  transfer  could  be 
easily  accomplished.  The  existing  wards  in  London  are  in  most  cases  separate 
from  the  workhouse,  and  could  probably  be  handed  over  without  difficulty  to 
the  new  authority,  and  the  existing  officers  could  be  continued. 

144.  We  propose,  therefore,  that  the  Metropolitan  police  should  take  charge  of 
the  wards  in  the  whole  of  the  Metropolitan  police  district.  The  city  of  London 
is  in  a  somewhat  simi'ar  position  to  a  separate  police  borough  and  the  city 
police  would  manage  the  wards  there.  This  arrangement  would  leave  the 
casual  wards  in  the  parts  of  the  counties  of  Essex,  Hertfordshire,  Kent,  and 
Surrey,  outside  the  Metropolitan  police  district,  to  the  control  of  the  standing 
joint  committees  of  those  counties. 

145.  Special  arrangements  will  be  necessary  in  London  owing  to  the  existence 
of  the  Metropolitan  Common  Poor  Fund.  Most  of  the  casual  wards  in  London 
have  been  provided  at  the  cost  of  that  fund,  and  it  seems  equitable  that  any 
payments  made  to  a  board  of  guardians  in  London  by  the  Metropolitan  police 
for  the  use  or  acquisition  of  wards  should  be  placed  by  the  guardians  to  the 
credit  of  the  fund. 

146.  Control  by  Central  Authority. — It  is  clear  that  for  the  purposes  of  securing 
uniformity  between  different  police  districts  in  the  matter  of  treatment  of 
vagrants  in  casual  wards  the  control  of  some  central  authority  is  essential. 
When  the  casual  wards  have  been  transferred  from  the  guardians  to  the  police 
authorities,  the  power  of  making  regulations  in  respect  of  them  will  naturally 
be  transferred  from  the  Local  Government  Board  to  the  Secretary  of  State.  We 
think  that  the  best  means  of  enforcing  them  will  be  through  the  Secretary  of 
State's  certificate  of  efficiency,  the  issue  of  which  is  the  necessary  condition  of 
the  grant  from  the  Local  Taxation  Account  towards  the  cost  of  every  county 
or  borough  police  force.  Vagrancy  is  a  matter  in  which  the  different  police 
areas  have  an  interest  in  common,  and  is  by  no  means  a  merely  local  concern.  If 
means  can  be  devised  for  reducing  the  total  amount  of  vagrancy,  a  responsible 
local  authority  that  refuses  or  neglects  to  adopt  them  would  fail  in  its  duty  towards 
its  neighbours,  and  would  not,  in  our  opinion,  be  entitled  to  the  usual  grant 
from  the  Exchequer  towards  the  cost  of  the  pay  and  clothing  of  the  police. 
We  recommend,  therefore,  that  the  issue  of  the  Secretary  of  State's  certificate 
of  efficiency  under  section  16  of  the  County  and  Borough  Police  Act,  1856,  as 
amended  by  sections  24  and  25  of  the  Local  Government  Act,  1888,  should  be 
made  conditional  on  the  satisfactory  character  of  the  arrangements  respect- 
ing vagrancy  within  the  area  of  the  police  authority  to  which  the  certificate 
is  granted.  In  the  case  of  a  borough  not  having  a  casual  ward  within  its 
boundary,  this  condition  would  be  satisfied  if  it  paid  a  fair  contribution  to  the 
county  in  respect  of  its  vagrants. 

147.  For  the  proper  execution  of  the  duties  imposed  on  him  in  this  matter  the 
Secretary  of  State  would  require  to  have  the  services  of  local  inspectors  able 
to  judge  whether  the  arrangements  for  dealing  with  vagrants  are  reasonably 
satisfactory.    We  hope  that  arrangements  might  be  made  whereby  he  might 
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avail  himself  of  the  wide  experience  and  the  local  knowledge  possessed  by  the 
general  Inspectors  of  the  Local  Government  Board. 

Amendments  in  the  Regulations. 

148.  There  would  no  doubt  be  a  considerable  saving  of  time  and  trouble  in  the 
management  of  the  wards  if  a  task  could  be  dispensed  with,  but  we  consider  tha  t 
it  acts  to  a  certain  extent  as  a  deterrent  and  prevents  a  too  free  resort  to  the 
assistance  afforded  by  them.  Moreover,  it  is  important  that  some  return  should 
be  made  by  those  who  obtain  food  and  lodging  at  the  cost  of  the  rates.  Under 
the  scheme  we  propose  we  think  that  the  performance  of  a  task  of  work  should 
be  enforced  m  every  case  where  the  man  is  capable  of  performing  it. 

149.  As  regards  the  task  itself,  we  think  it  should,  if  possible,  be  of  a  useful 
character,  and  one  that  does  not  give  the  expert  an  advantage  over  the  novice. 

It  should  therefore  be  measured  by  time  and  should  be  such  a  kind  as  can  be  Preston-Thomas, 

performed  by  anyone.    The  opinion  has  been  expressed  that,  as  a  rule,  oakum 

picking  is  unsuitable  work  ;  there  has  been  difficulty  in  disposing  of  the  oakum 

when  picked,  the  work  is  unremunerative,  and  as  a  task  is  easy  to  the  old  hand.  447. 

We   have,  however,  been  lately   informed   that  picked   oakum  can  now 

be  utilised  in  large  quantities  in  paper  making.    Two  kinds  of  work  we  Fleming,  4947. 

consider  especially  suitable  for  ordinary  cases,  viz.,  stone  pounding  and  corn 

grinding.     We  have  inspected  workhouses  where  these  tasks  are  carried  out  and 

have  been  impressed  with  their  advantages.    The  tasks  are  useful,  they  can  be 

performed  by  anyone  without  previous  experience,  and  are  not  costly  in  working. 

The  products  of  stone  pounding  are  of  considerable  utility,  and  the  crushed  Howe,  2038-9. 

material  can,  in  some  localities,  be  sold  for  a  price  which  affords  a  profit  on 

the  work.    It  is  important  that  work  should  be  provided  for  all  the  inmates  of 

the  wards.     To  those  who  are  not  physically  able  to  perform  the  ordinary 

tasks  lighter  work  should  be  given,  such  as  wood  chopping,  wood  bundling, 

sack  making,  waste  paper  sorting,  etc.    The  task  should,  we  think,  be  nine  hours' 

work.    With  the  wards  under  an  authority  extending  over  a  large  area,  there 

will  be  more  opportunities  for  disposing  of  the  products  obtained  from  the  work 

of  the  casuals,  and  this  will  allow  of  useful  work  being  prescribed. 

150.  We  consider  it  important  that  in  any  case  of  doubt  as  to  the  fitness  of 
a  man  to  perform  the  task  the  opinion  of  a  medical  man  should  be  obtained. 
For  this  purpose,  and  for  the  treatment  of  vagrants  who  may  be  ill,  arrange- 
ments should  be  made  to  secure  the  attendance  of  a  medical  man  when  necessary. 
Provision,  perhaps,  should  be  made  for  any  cases  of  serious  illness  (not  of  an 
infectious  character)  being  received  into  the  infirmary  of  the  nearest  workhouse. 

151.  In  the  following  chapter  we  propose  that  the  holder  of  a  way-ticket 
should  be  treated  differently  from  other  inmates  of  the  casual  ward.  This  pro- 
posal would  meet  the  case  of  the  genuine  work-seeker  ;  in  all  other  cases  we 
think  the  detention  should  be  uniform  and  that  the  discretionary  power  now 
vested  in  the  superintendent  of  the  wards  should  not  be  continued.  With 
the  wards  under  the  control  of  the  police,  we  do  not  think  there  would  be 
any  need  for  the  special  appointment  of  police  officers  as  assistant  relieving 
officers ;  if  an  order  for  admission  to  the  wards  was  deemed  necessary  this 
might  be  given  by  any  policeman  to  whom  application  was  made. 

152.  Later,  we  make  suggestions  for  amending  the  dietary  in  casual  wards 
and  for  providing  a  mid-day  meal  for  every  one  leaving  the  wards  in  the 
morning.  We  also  recommend  that  female  vagrants  and.  children  should  be 
received  into  the  workhouse.  Subject  to  the  exceptions  indicated,  we  think 
that  regulations  similar  to  those  now  in  force  as  to  admission,  treatment, 
detention,  and  discharge  should  apply  to  the  wards  when  under  the  police 
authority  and  should  be  strictly  enforced. 

Scottish  and  Irish  Systems. 

153.  We  have  received  valuable  evidence  as  to  the  methods  of  dealing  Barclay,  6402-7. 
with  vagrancy  in  Scotland,  where  there  are  no  casual  wards  and  the  law  does  Motion,'  6449-57, 
not  recognise  mere  destitution  as  a  sufficient  qualification  for  Poor  Law  relief.  6461-7,  6475-82. 

203.  F 
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^TlV^' ^t^i^t^y  ^P^^king,  the  able-bodied  man  is  not  entitled  to  relief  at  all;  but 
Despard  6869     destitute  tramps  can,  in  practice,  usually  procure  relief  in  a  poor-house,  a 
6878.    '       '    casual  sick-house,  or  a  common  lodging-house,  or  in  the  alternative  can  go  to 
Ross,  6943-8,      the  police  or  to  some  private  charity  for  a  lodging. 
6977. 

Appendix  XIV.  have  been  favoured  by  the  ]rish  Local  Government  Board  with  an 

interesting  memorandum  on  vagrancy  in  Ireland.  It  appears  that  the  law 
in  that  country  makes  no  provision  for  the  establishment  of  casual  wards 
and  the  casual,  or  night  lodger,"  as  he  is  called,  is  merely  a  pauper  admitted 
to  the  workhouse  on  the  ground  of  sudden  and  urgent  necessity.  This 
corresponds  to  the  state  of  things  in  England  prior  to  1842. 


Assistance  foe  Bona  Fide  Work-seekers. 
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CHAPTER  V. 
ASSISTANCE  FOR  BONA  FIDE  WORK-SEEKERS. 


154.  There  is  a  general  agreement  that  some  means  should  be  adopted  of 
discriminating  between  the  wayfarer  who  is  genuinely  in  search  of  work  and 
the  idle  vagrant.  Nearly  all  the  witnesses  we  have  examined  have  expressed 
themselves  in  favour  of  some  system  of  way-tickets  as  a  means  of  helping  the 
bona  fide  work-seeker  on  his  way  or  of  assisting  to  distinguish  such  a  case  from 
the  undeserving  mendicant.  The  proposal  is  one  which  has  received  general 
support.  Although,  as  we  have  shown,  the  bona  fide  work- seeker  forms  but  a  jj^^j-j.^^  ^Q^g 
very  small  proportion  of  the  total  number  of  vagrants,  it  is  impossible  to  ' 
exclude  this  class  from  any  consideration  of  the  vagrancy  problem.    The  fact 

that  under  the  present  system  the  working  man  on  tramp  who  goes  to  a  casual 
ward  receives  just  the  same  treatment  there  as  the  professional  mendicant,  is 
a  direct  encouragement  to  indiscriminate  almsgiving,  as  persons  who  give  to 
the  beggar  on  the  road  have  the  excuse  that  he  may  be  a  bonajfide  work-seeker 
who  ought  not  to  be  treated  like  the  ordinary  vagrant. 

155.  We  are  strongly  of  opinion  that  some  better  provision  should  be  made 
to  assist  the  man  genuinely  in  search  of  work,  not  only  because  his  case  merits 
different  treatment,  but  because  it  is  most  important  to  remove  the  excuse 

for  casual  almsgiving.    It  appears  that  in  the  case  of  members  of  trades  unions  4'^q4 
there  is  no  need  of  any  provision  of  this  sort.    We  have  been  informed  by  wit-  Preston-Thomas 
nesses  that  a  man  belonging  to  a  trade  union  who  desired  to  go  to  another  district  641. 
to  obtain  work  would  invariably  be  helped  on  his  way  by  his  union,  who  in  Curtis,  2812. 
most  cases  would  pay  his  railway  fare.    We  understand  that  members  of  these 
associations  do  not  use  the  casual  wards.  Flemino-  4885. 

Crooksr5449. 

Before  discussing  the  plan  which  we  suggest,  we  may  refer  to  some  of  the 
systems  which  have  already  been  tried  for  assisting  the  wayfarer. 


The  Berkshire  Way-ticket  System. 

156.  The  way-ticket  system  as  known  in  this  country  is  that  commonly 
called  the  "  Berkshire  system."  This  is  now  in  force  in  the  counties  of 
Gloucestershire  and  Wiltshire,  where  it  was  adopted  in  1882.  Its  object  is 
twofold;  first,  to  enable  the  needy  wayfarer  to  move  through  the  county 
towards  his  destination  by  the  most  direct  route  and  without  unnecessary 
delay,  and,  secondly,  by  providing  him  with  lodging,  supper  and  breakfast  at 
the  casual  ward  and  with  a  mid-day  meal  on  his  route,  to  remove  all  necessity 
for  begging  from  the  public. 

157.  A  way-ticket  system  has  been  in  force  in  several  counties  at  various 
times,  but  it  has  never  been  universal.  In  1868  a  system  of  way-tickets  appears 
to  have  been  in  force  more  or  less  generally  in  several  counties.   In  1871  a  system 

very  similar  to  that  now  in  force  in  Gloucestershire  and  Wiltshire  was  tried  in  Fleming,  4879. 

Hampshire,  but  little  use  was  made  of  it  and  it  was  soon  abandoned.  Then 

Berkshire,  too,  in  that  year,  adopted  the  system  only  to  give  it  up  almost  at  Poulton,  4663-6 

once  owing  to  the  lack  of  co-operation  on  the  part  of  the  boards  of  guardians  Dorington,  4290. 

in  the  county.    It  was  re-introduced  there  in  1879,  and  for  some  four  or  five 

years  met  with  success,  before  it  was  again  dropped,  owing,  it  is  said,  to  lack 

of  co-operation  on  the  part  of  the  adjoining  counties.    A  similar  system  was 

adopted  in  North  Wales  in  1884,  but  it  is  now  in  force  only  in  four  unions.        Roberts,  5513, 

158.  We  have  had  the  advantage  of  hearing  evidence  from  Colonel  Curtis- 
Hayward,  who  was  chairman  of  the  vagrancy  committee  for  Gloucester- 
shire from  1883  to  1904,  and  Mr.  A.  C.  Mitchell,  who  holds  a  similar  position 
in  Wiltshire,  from  Admiral  Christian  and  Captain  Sterne,  the  chief  constables 
of  Gloucestershire  and  Wiltshire,  and  from  Sir  John  Dorington,  M.P.,  with 
regard  to  tne  existing  system  in  Gloucestershire  and  Wiltshire.  In  each  county 
it  is  worked  through  a  vagrancy  committee  consisting  of  representatives  of 
quarter  sessions  and  the  various  boards  of  guardians. 
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Curtis-Hayward,  159.  The  plan  adopted,  as  explained  to  us,  is  as  follows  : — On  entering  the 
county  a  vagrant  applies  to  the  assistant  relieving  officer  for  vagrants,  generally 
a  policeman,  who  issues  to  him  a  way-ticket,  on  which  is  marked  the  man's 
description,  the  place  that  he  comes  from  and  his  destination.  On  the  ticket 
are  spaces  for  the  names  of  the  casual  wards  he  will  pass  on  his  route  through 
the  county  toward  his  destination,  and  a  list  of  stations  at  which  he  can 

Appendix  VIII.   obtain  a  mid-day  meal  of  bread.     A  copy  of  the  ticket  is  shown  in  the  Appendix. 

With  the  ticket  the  vagrant  goes  to  the  casual  ward  and  is  treated  in  the 
ordinary  way :  he  gets  his  food  night  and  morning  and  has  to  do  his 
task.  When  he  leaves  the  ward  in  the  morning,  the  master  of  the  workhouse 
or  the  superintendent  of  the  casual  ward  marks  on  the  ticket  the  name  of 
the  casual  ward  to  which  he  should  next  go  in  the  direct  route  to  his  final 
destination,  and  also  the  name  of  a  bread  station  where  on  presentation 
of  his  ticket  he  can  get  eight  ounces  of  bread.  The  bread  station  is  sometimes 
at  a  police  station,  and  is  as  nearly  as  possible  mid-way  between  casual  wards. 
If  the  man  arrives  in  the  evening  at  the  casual  ward  marked  on  his  ticket  he 
has  what  is  called  a  "  good  ticket "  ;  but  if  he  arrives  at  some  other  casual 
ward,  or  has  no  ticket  at  all,  he  would  be  considered  a  "  bad  ticket  "  man. 
The  practice  is  to  detain  for  one  night  (instead  of  two  nights  as  directed 
by  the  Order  of  the  Local  Government  Board)  the  man  with  the  good 
ticket,  who  shows  that  he  is  passing  as  quickly  as  he  can  to  his  destination, 
and  to  detain  for  two  nights  the  man  with  the  bad  ticket.  A  man  who  is 
without  a  way-ticket  can,  however,  obtain  one  in  any  union  after  two  nights' 
detention,  and,  while  keeping  to  the  route  described  in  the  ticket,  would  be 
treated  as  a  "  good  ticket  "  man.  It  will  be  seen  that  an  advantage  is  offered 
to  the  man  who  adheres  to  the  route  he  has  originally  stated  :  he  gets  only 
one  night's  detention,  and  after  doing  a  small  task  the  next  morning,  nominally 
three  hours'  work,  he  can  start  off  again  on  his  journey. 


Christian,  1575- 


Preston-  Thomas , 
388. 

Burgess,  2562. 


Mitchell,  1849. 


Curtis-Hayward, 
1602. 


1607. 


160.  The  mid-day  meal  is  an  essential  part  of  the  Berkshire  system. 
It  is  stated  that  in  Gloucestershire  and  Wiltshire  the  effect  of  the  mid-day 
meal  has  been  to  reduce  begging  ^nd  almsgiving.  In  these  coimties  notices 
are  issued  stating  that  a  mid-day  meal  of  bread  is  provided  free  for  vagrants, 
and  asking  that  money  should  not  be  given  to  them.  The  fact  of  a  vagrant 
being  discharged  from  the  casual  ward  early  in  the  morning,  and  having  no 
chance  of  getting  food  until  he  arrives  at  the  next  casual  ward  in  the  evening, 
forms  a  strong  ground  for  sympathy  from  the  public*  At  present  it  is  held 
that  a  board  of  guardians  cannot  provide  a  vagrant  with  food  when  he  leaves  the 
casual  ward  :  in  most  cases  it  would  be  giving  out-relief  to  an  able-bodied  man 
without  requiring  a  task  ;  the  result  is  that,  if  he  is  really  destitute  and  cannot 
get  any  work,  he  is  practically  bound  to  beg  or  steal  any  meal  he  gets  during 
the  day.  We  have  been  told  that  magistrates  are  often  reluctant  to  convict 
a  man  for  begging  when  it  is  known  that  he  has  had  no  chance  of  getting  food 
honestly  from  the  time  he  left  the  casual  ward  in  the  morning  until  the  evening. 
The  provision  of  the  mid-day  meal  is  intended  to  remove  this  undoubted 
grievance. 

161.  In  Gloucestershire  and  Wiltshire  only  ^  lb.  of  bread  is  given  to  each 
vagrant  presenting  the  way-ticket.  Previously  to  1887  the  amount  given  in  the 
former  county  was  1  lb.,  but  it  was  afterwards  considered  that,  apart  from  the 
question  of  expense,  the  smaller  quantity  was  sufficient.  The  cost  of  the  bread 
was  defrayed  at  first  by  voluntary  subscriptions  as  it  was  considered  illegal  for 
boards  of  guardians  to  make  any  payment  for  the  purpose  ;  but  during 
the  last  few  years  the  Local  Government  Board  have  given  authority  to 

*  "  In  England  a  vagrant  is  discharged  from  the  vagrant  wards  as  destitute  as  when  he  came 
in ;  and  if  he  cannot  find  work,  which  is  generally  the  last  thing  he  wishes  to  do,  he  must  on 
alternate  days  either  get  his  mid-day  meal  by  begging  or  stealing,  or  he  must  go  without 
it.  This  fact  is  supposed  to  be  a  reason  for  giving  money  to  beggars,  and  may  be  alleged 
as  an  excuse  by  magistrates  who  discourage  the  police  from  apprehending  vagrants,  probably 
because  they  think  more  of  the  county  rate  than  of  the  inconvenience  to  which  their  poorer 
neighbours  are  put  by  the  threats  and  importunities  of  sturdy  tramps.  In  Germany,  where  the 
relief  stations  have  been  estabUshed,  there  will  be  no  such  excuse,  but  there  is  some  doubt  whether 
the  most  ample  provision  for  vagrants  wiU  render  their  trade  the  less  lucrative.  For  people 
who  give  money  to  beggars  generally  do  so  to  satisfy  a  mischievous  impulse,  and  without  giving 
any  thought  at  all  to  the  rights  or  wrongs  of  the  matter."  (Reports  on  theElberfeld  Poor  Law 
System  and  German  Workmen's  Colonies.  1888.) 
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boards  of  guardians  to  make  contributions,  and  in   Gloucestershire    and  Mitchell,  1814. 
Wiltshire  there  is  little  difficulty  in  raising  the  necessary  funds.  In  Berkshire, 
we  are  told,  the  difficulty  of  getting  subscriptions  was  one  of  the  causes  of  their 
system  falling  into  disuse.  *■ 

162.  It  appears  that  in  Gloucestershire  the  cost  of  the  bread  has  averaged  £45 

a  year  for  the  whole  time  the  system  has  been  in  operation,  though  now  the  p    .  „ 

cost  has  risen  to  £80.    In  Wiltshire  the  cost  in  the  year  ended  31st  March,  less^e  ^^'^"^  ' 

1904,  came  to  about  £50.   The  expense,  therefore,  is  comparatively  small,  but  Mitchell, 

it  is  to  be  observed  that  the  benefits  of  the  mid-day  meal  system  in  these  1809-12. 

counties  are  open  only  to  those  who  bring  a  way-ticket,  i.e.,  those  who 

have  used  the  casual  wards.    In  Gloucestershire  during  a  period  of  ten  years, 

out  of  a  total  of  395,000  admissions  to  casual  wards  111,300  applications  were 

made  for  the  mid-day  meal,  while  only  in  88,000  cases  were  "  good  "  tickets 

brought  to  the  casual  wards. 

Bread  Tickets  and  Mendicity  Societies. 

163.  In  addition  to  the  counties  where  the  way -ticket  system  is  in  force 
there  are  a  few  counties  in  which  a  mid-day  meal  is  provided  for  vagrants 
through  a  mendicity  society :  by  means  of  bread  tickets,  a  ration  of  bread  can  be 
obtained  by  any  vagrant  in  the  middle  of  the  day.  The  benefits  of  the  system 
are  not  limited,  as  in  the  case  of  way-tickets,  to  vagrants  who  come  from  casual 

wards.   It  is  contended  that  the  bread  tickets  have  had  a  useful  effect  in  checking  Preston-Thomas, 
indiscriminate  almsgiving,  but  there  is  no  certain  evidence  forthcoming  as  to  '^^l- 
this,  and  it  is  difficult  to  say  to  what  degree  this  has  been  the  case.    No  doubt 
it  is  largely  dependent  on  the  extent  to  which  the  public  are  made  aware  of 
the  facilities  provided. 

164.  Dorsetshire. — A  mendicity  society  has  been  established  since  1869  ;  the 
chief  constable  of  the  county  acts  as  secretary  to  the  society,  which  derives  its 

income  from  voluntary  subscriptions.  Bread  tickets  are  issued  to  subscribers  Fleming,  4928. 
and  to  the  police,  and  a  vagrant  on  application  receives  one  of  these  tickets, 
which  enables  him  to  obtain  bread  at  certain  specified  places  in  the  county. 
During  the  year  1904,  35,509  tickets  were  exchanged  for  bread.  The  cost  of  the 
bread  amounted  to  £147  19s.  Id.,  the  total  working  expenses  being  £207  16s.  6d. 
The  object  of  the  society  is  stated  to  be  "  the  suppression  of  vagrancy  and  Appendix  VIII. 
the  assistance  of  the  deserving  workman  in  search  of  employment."  It  is 
contended  that  the  society  has  diminished  indiscriminate  almsgiving  by  re- 
moving the  plea  of  starvation,  and  the  chief  constable  attributes  the  comparative 
absence  of  offences  on  the  part  of  vagrants  to  the  effect  of  the  bread  ticket 
system. 

165.  Herefordshire.  —  K  bread  ticket  system  carried  on  by  a  mendicity  society 
has  been  in  existence  for  nearly  thirty  years.  The  system  is  similar  to  that  in  force 
in  Dorsetshire,  and  the  chief  constable  of  the  county  acts  as  hon.  secretary  to  the 
society.  Bread  tickets  can  be  obtained  by  vagrants  at  workhouses  and  police 
stations  or  from  subscribers  to  the  society,  which  enable  them  to  get  a  mid- 
day meal  of  bread  at  certain  shops  in  different  towns  and  villages.  In  the  year  gu^^j^  yjjj 
1904,  2,688  rations  of  bread  were  supplied  at  a  cost  of  £11  4s.  During  the  ^  * 
year,  731  bread  tickets  were  issued  by  the  police,  932  by  workhouse  masters, 

and  111  by  subscribers.    Mr.  Barneby,  a  county  alderman  and  guardian  of  Barnebv  4260. 
Hereford,  referred  to  a  possible  danger  from  this  system  :  — 

"The  police  told  me  that  it  did  a  great  deal  of  mischief.  If  they  found  anybody  loafing  about 
a  private  house  in  the  country,  and  they  were  suspicious  of  him,  the  police  were  immediately 
disarmed  because  the  loafer  turned  round  and  said,  'I  am  only  going  ta  ask  for  a  bread  ticket.'  " 

It  appears  from  the  report  of  the  society  for  the  year  1903  that  bread 
stations  were  discontinued  in  certain  parts  of  the  county  owing  to  the  difficulty 
of  finding  tradesmen  willing  to  supply  bread. 

166.  Worcestershire.— A.  wayfarers'  relief  society  provides  a  mid-day  meal  for 
wayfarers  in  the  county  in  search  of  work.  The  society  is  a  private  one,  but 
works  in  co-operation  with  certain  of  the  workhouses.    Men  who  appear  to  be 
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looking  for  work  are  selected  by  the  workhouse  officers  from  among  the  vagrants, 
and  receive  a  ticket  which  enables  them  to  get  a  mid-day  meal  of  i  lb.  of  bread 
and  1^  oz.  of  cheese,  at  a  cost  of  2d.  to  the  society.  During  1904,  out  of  66,881 
vagrants  relieved  in  the  casual  wards,  6,129  were  assisted  in  this  way. 

167.  Ayrshire.— A  mendicity  society  carries  on  a  system  somewhat  similar  to 
that  in  force  in  Dorsetshire.  The  society  was  established  in  1885,  and  provides 
for  the  distribution  to  vagrants  of  tickets  for  food  or  lodging,  which  have 
been  purchased  by  charitable  persons.  There  are  sixty-five  bread  stations  in 
Ayrshire,  and  at  any  of  these  a  vagrant  can,  on  presentation  of  a  bread  ticket, 
obtain  1  lb.  of  bread,  but  he  cannot  get  more  than  2  lbs.  at  one  time.  The  same 
man  cannot  get  a  second  supply  of  bread  at  the  same  station  within  a  week. 
There  is  also  a  superior  food  ticket  available  only  in  Ayr,  which  enables  a  man 
to  obtain  food  to  the  value  of  2|d.,  either  bread  and  cheese,  or  bread  and  soup, 
or  tea  and  bread  and  butter.    As  to  this  better  ticket,  Captain  McHardy  says :  — 

"  it  destroys  tlie  objects  of  the  society,  as  even  a  little  more  generous  relief  like  that 
attracts  the  wayfarer  to  the  district." 

6769.  A  ticket  for  lodging  when  obtained  by  a  vagrant  must  be  presented  at  the 

police  ofiice,  there  to  be  exchanged  for  an  order  on  a  lodging  house.  These 
are  more  popular  than  the  bread  tickets,  as  they  are  worth  really  5d.  or  6d., 
but  the  negotiation  of  the  tickets  at  the  police  office  is  a  check,  as  the  police 
can  refuse  an  order  where  they  think  fit  to  do  so.    Captain  McHardy  says 

Appendix  XVI.  that  the  tickets  are  now  little  used  in  Ayrshire.  The  statement  furnished 
by  him  as  to  the  receipts  and  expenditure  of  the  society  shows  that 
in  the  year  1895-6  the  value  of  food  tickets  exchanged  was  £26  14s.  2d. 
and  of  lodging  tickets  £56  Os.  9d.     In  the  year  1904-5  the  food  tickets 

McHardy,  6795.   exchanged  amounted  to  £3  19s.  2d.  and  the  lodging  tickets  to  £12  13s.  lOd. 

The  funds  of  the  society  are  derived  from  subscriptions  and  the  sale  of  the 
tickets.  We  were  informed  that  in  Ayrshire  some  of  the  police  buy  tickets 
themselves  to  give  to  vagrants.    It  is  to  be  remembered  that  in  Scotland,  as  we 

See  para.  153.  have  already  mentioned,  there  are  no  casual  wards  and  no  provision  is  made 
by  the  Poor  Law  for  able-bodied  vagrants. 

German  System. 

168.  This  system  was  described  to  us  by  Mr.  Dawson.  Every  German  leaving 
his  district  must  carry  certain  papers  of  identification  in  addition  to  a 

Dawson,  3543.  Wander scliein  or  way-ticket.  For  the  relief  of  the  destitute  wayfarer  there  is  the 
Herherge,  or  lodging-house,  which  is  maintained  by  a  voluntary  society,  and  the 
Verpflegungs-station,  or  relief  station,  which  is  maintained  by  the  local  authorities. 

3863.  In  each,  the  man  in  search  of  work  can  obtain  lodging  and  food  either  by  pay- 

ment of  a  small  sum  or  the  performance  of  three  hours'  work,  such  as  wood 

3826.  chopping  or  stone  breaking.  In  a  place  where  there  is  a  Herberge  the  local  author- 

^'^65.  ities  do  not  establish  a  relief  station.    Provision  is  made  for  a  mid-day  meal. 

169.  A  copy  of  the  regulations  in  force  in  Westphalia  as  to  the  use  of  relief  sta- 
tions by  wayfarers  will  be  found  in  the  recent  Board  of  Trade  report.*  A  similar 
system  is  carried  on  in  other  provinces,  but  not  so  thoroughly  as  in  Westphalia. 
A  pass  can  be  obtained  on  payment  of  6d.,  or  the  performance  of  four  hours'  work 
at  a  relief  station,  on  proof  of  identity  {i.e.,  production  of  army  discharge  or 
insurance  papers)  and  of  recent  employment.  A  person  without  a  pass,  who 
cannot  produce  evidence  of  identity  and  recent  employment,  is  referred  to 
the  police  and  is  required  to  perform  a  full  day's  work  to  their  satisfaction  before 
he  can  obtain  At  each  relief  station  the  pass  is  stamped  with  the  date 
of  departure,  and  the  name  of  the  next  station  to  which  the  holder  proposes  to 
travel  must  be  entered  on  the  pass.  All  attempts  to  secure  employment  must 
be  made  through  the  labour  registry  in  connection  with  the  relief  station. 
No  one  who  refuses  to  accept  a  suitable  situation  offered  by  the  registry  is 
allowed  to  receive  relief  at  the  station.    A  wayfarer  who  does  not  comply  with 


McHardy,6765-8 
6844. 

6777. 


*  Report  on  Agencies  and  Methods  for  Dealing  with  the  Unemployed  in  certain  Foreign 
Countries  (1904). 
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the  regulations  is  referred  to  the  police  for  relief ;  and  if  he  does  not  keep  to 
the  fixed  route  he  may  be  punished  as  a  vagrant. 

170.  The  Herherge  is  a  sort  of  model  lodging-house,  but  the  traveller  who 

cannot  pay  has  to  do  a  task  of  work  in  return  for  his  iood  and  lodging.    In  Dawson,  3558. 

1904  there    were  466  of  these  homes,  with  20,000  beds.    The  number  of 

the  non-paying  inmates  has  increased  considerably  during  the  last  few  years. 

As  to  the  relief  stations  we  have  not  seen  any  recent  figures.    It  appears  that  in 

1896  there  were  1,287  of  these  institutions,  but  Mr.  Dawson  informed  us  that 

they  are  now  increasing  in  number.    On  the  night  of  the  15th  December,  1890,  38o0. 

there  were  9,216  inmates  of  the  relief  stations. 

Swiss  System. 

171.  A  society  named  the  Inter-Cantonal  Union,  whose  operations 
extend  to  fourteen  of  the  twenty-two  cantons  in  the  country,  pro- 
vides for  the  relief  of  persons  without  means  who  are  really 
in  search  of  employment.  A  way-ticket  in  the  form  of  a  book,  called  a 
"  Wander sckein,"  is  issued  to  those  who  can  prove  that  they  have  worked  for  an 
employer  within  the  three  preceding  months,  and  that  at  least  five  days 
have  elapsed  since  that  employment  ceased.  The  union  has  established 
stations  in  most  of  the  cantons,  and  a  man  genuinely  in  search  of  work  can, 
with  the  aid  of  the  way-ticket,  wander  over  most  of  Switzerland,  obtaining 
lodging  and  food  (three  meals  daily)  on  application  at  these  stations.  Food  and 
lodging  is  given  only  once  in  six  months  to  the  same  traveller  at  the  same  station. 

172.  No  work  is  exacted  from  persons  relieved  ;  the  bona  fide  work-seeker  is 
helped  on  his  way  and  endeavours  are  made  to  find  him  employment.  The 
beggars  and  the  work-shy  are  excluded  from  the  benefits  of  this  system.  The 

funds  of  the  union  are  derived  from  voluntary  subscriptions  and  grants  from  Appendix  XVII. 
the  Federal  Government  and  the  councils  of  the  various  cantons.    A  fuller 
description  of  the  working  of  the  system  appears  in  Mr.  Preston- Thomas's  report  Preston-Thomas, 
on  Switzerland  and  in  his  evidence  before  us.  8283-8301. 

Proposed  Way-ticket  System. 

173.  If  the  main  object  is  to  assist  the  genuine  work-seeker  on  his  way  and 
afford  a  means  of  discriminating  between  him  and  the  idle  vagrant,  it  seems  to 
us  that,  of  the  various  plans  which  have  been  tried,  the  Swiss  system  is  the  one 
which  offers  the  best  chance  of  success. 

174.  The  "  Berkshire  "  system  which,  as  we  have  said,  is  now  in  force  in 
Gloucestershire  and  Wiltshire  does  not  appear  to  have  met  with  such  success 
that  we  could  recommend  its  universal  adoption  in  its  present  form.  Under 
that  system  the  ticket  is  granted  to  anyone  who  obtains  admission  to  the  casual 
ward,  on  his  stating  his  destination.  If  the  professional  vagrant  can  state 
a  destination  on  the  route  to  which  he  is  willing  to  keep  for  a  time,  he  can  obtain 
all  the  benefits  of  the  system ;  while,  if  at  any  time  he  wishes  to  start  off  on  a 
fresh  route,  he  can  easily  obtain  a  new  ticket  after  having  been  treated  as  a 
"  bad- ticket  "  man  and  detained  two  nights  at  one  place  ;  from  that  point 
he  would  be  a  "  good  ticket  "  man  so  long  as  he  kept  to  his  set  route.  It  seems 
to  us  that  it  is  too  easy  for  the  professional  vagrant  to  take  advantage  of  this 
system  to  make  it  of  much  use  in  distinguishing  between  him  and  the  genuine 
work-seeker.    Nor  do  we  think  that  the  system  is  of  much  value  as  affording 

a  means  of  identification  of  the  habitual  vagrant,  for  he  could  always  remove  j^^ieuijn  4882 

the  evidence  of  the  way-ticket  by  destroying  it.    In  Continental  countries  Lamb,  7135. 

where  individual  records  are  kept  and  it  is  necessary  for  every  one  to  have 

certain  papers  in  his  possession,  identification  is  an  easy  matter  ;  but  we  are  Loch,  8778-9. 

not  prepared  to  recommend  that  every  wayfarer  in  this  country  should  be 

required  to  carry  papers.    A  compulsory  system  of  this  character  needs  some 

penalty  for  non-compliance  ;  and  we  feel  strong  objections  to  making  tho  non-  Fleming,  4880, 

production  of  a  way-ticket  a  punishable  offence.  , 

175.  Mr.  Preston-Thomas  expressed  himself  in  favour  of  a  way-ticket  which  Pieston-Thomas 
should  be  issued  only  to  a  man  who  could  afford  evidence  that  he  had  actually  647. 
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Hutton,  3937. 
Curtis.  2689. 


Preston-Thomas, 
8452. 


Curtis-Hayward, 
1564-6. 
Mitchell,  1907 


Preston-Thomas, 
402,  647. 
Curtis-Hayward, 
1588. 

Dorington,  4289. 
Fleming,  4888. 
Lamb,  7143. 
Willink,  9010. 


worked.  He  says:  "  I  would  not  grant  it  on  any  statement  of  wliat  he  is  going 
to  do  ;  but  I  would  grant  it  on  evidence  of  what  he  has  done."  With  this 
suggestion  we  agree.  The  Swiss  way-ticket  is  issued  only  to  a  man  who  can 
prove  that  he  has  worked  for  an  employer  within  the  three  preceding  months. 
Other  witnesses  whom  we  have  examined  agree  that  the  way-ticket  should 
be  granted  only  to  the  man  who  is  really  travelling  in  search  of  work..  Mr. 
Curtis,  clerk  to  the  King's  Norton  guardians,  put  before  us  suggestions  to  this 
effect,  and  his  proposal  has  received  considerable  support  from  boards  of  guar- 
dians. He  proposes,  as  do  some  other  witnesses,  that  the  possession  of 
the  way-ticket  should  entitle  the  holder  to  preferential  treatment  at 
the  casual  wards.  Mr.  Preston-Thomas's  proposal  differs  in  an  important  par- 
ticular from  others  we  have  received.  Following  the  Swiss  system,  he  would 
make  the  ticket  available  for  a  certain  period,  say  four  months,  instead  of  indi- 
cating a  fixed  destination  and  requiring  the  man  to  continue  to  move  directly 
towards  it.  He  considered  the  latter  plan  open  to  objection  as  not  allowing 
the  man  in  search  of  work  to  change  his  route  on  hearing  of  work  in  some 
other  direction.  We  have  carefully  considered  the  question,  but  though  we 
are  of  opinion  that  latitude  should  be  given  to  the  genuine  searcher  for  work, 
we  are  on  the  whole  inclined  to  the  view  that  in  this  country  the  plan  of  issu- 
ing a  ticket  available  for  a  certain  period  with  no  route  indicated,  instead 
of  being  an  advantage,  would  be  rather  a  source  of  danger  as  being  likely 
to  encourage  vagrancy.  A  ticket  giving  the  right  to  wander  for  some 
months  is  in  itself  an  inducement  to  tramp,  and  the  habit  of  vagrancy  and 
a  confirmed  love  of  the  road  would  in  our  view  more  probably  result  than 
the  finding  of  any  settled  employment. 

176.  It  was  found  that  when  the  way-ticket  was  introduced  in  Gloucestershire 
and  Wiltshire  there  was  a  considerable  reduction  in  the  number  of  casual 
paupers  in  those  counties.  In  fact  the  numbers  in  Gloucestershire  -went 
down  the  next  year  nearly  50  per  cent.  Whether  the  fall  was  due  to  the  new 
system  or  to  the  effect  of  the  Casual  Poor  Act  of  1882  it  is  difficult  to  say. 
But  the  numbers  began  almost  immediately  to  increase  again,  and  in  1904 
the  total  had  reached  the  figures  of  1882.     It  is  only  fair  to  say  that  while 

^  only  a  few  counties  at  a  time  have  adopted  this  system,  there  has  been  little 
chance  of  obtaining  good  results,  for  it  is  quite  easy  for  the  vagrant  to  avoid 
the  effect  of  it  by  passing  into  another  county  where  the  system  is  not  in  force. 
Colonel  Curtis-Hayward  considered  that  the  starting  of  the  Gloucestershire 
system  caused  the  vagrants  to  leave  that  county  at  first. 

177.  We  are  strongly  of  opinion  that  to  be  successful  any  way-ticket  system 
must  be  universal  over  the  country,  and  this  is  the  opinion  of  all  the  witnesses. 
Moreover,  the  system  should  be  worked  in  a  uniform  manner  not  only  in  one 
county,  but  all  over  the  country.  We  have  pointed  out  in  another  part  of 
our  Eeport  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  uniformity  from  the  boards  of  guardians 
on  account  of  the  number  of  the  unions  and  their  varying  circumstances  ;  and 
we  agree  with  the  suggestion  of  many  of  our  witnesses  that  any  ticket  system 
should  be  placed  under  the  control  of,  and  be  worked  by,  the  police.  Indeed , 
we  consider  that  it  is  only  by  these  means  that  the  system  could  be  made  effec- 
tive. In  Wiltshire,  where  the  present  system  is  most  carefully  administered, 
it  has  been  hitherto  found  impossible  to  get  uniformity  of  treatment  by  the 
different  boards  of  guardians,  and  this  has  been  the  experience  in  other  counties. 


Preston-Thomas, 
8463. 


178.  We  think  that  the  police  should  be  empowered  to  issue  a  way-ticket  to  a 
man  who  can  satisfy  them  either  that  he  has  worked  at  some  employment 
(other  than  a  casual  job)  within  a  recent  period,  say  three  months,  and  that 
he  has  reasonable  ground  for  expecting  to  get  work  at  a  certain  place,  and 
that  he  is  likely  to  keep  to  it,  or  that  he  has  some  other  good  ground  for  de- 
siring to  go  to  some  particular  place.  A  case  that  might  be  dealt  with  under 
the  latter  description  is  the  sailor  who  has  missed  his  ship  and  wishes  to  get 
to  some  other  port. 

179.  The  ticket  should  give  the  man's  personal  description,  his  usual  trade, 
his  reason  for  wanting  to  travel,  and  his  proposed  destination,  and  should 
contain  his  signature  and,  possibly,  his  finger-prints  for  the  purpose  of  testing 
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identity.    It  should  be  in  the  form  of  a  book,  something  like  the  Swis3  traveller's  Preston-Thomas, 

book  with  spaces  on  which  should  be  stamped  the  name  of  each  casual  ward 

visited.    We  think  that  the  duration  of  the  book  should  be  limited  to  a  certain 

period,  say  one  month.    With  this  book  the  man  would  go  to  the  casual  ward 

and  be  entitled  to  a  night's  lodging,  supper,  and  breakfast,  and,  after  performing 

two  hours'  work  to  help  to  pay  for  his  food  and  lodging,  he  should  be  free  to 

leave  the  ward  whenever  he  likes.    The  name  of  the  next  ward  on  the  direct 

line  of  his  route,  which  he  can  reach  that  night,  should  be  entered  in  the 

book,  and  if  he  arrived  at  that  place  he  should  be  treated  in  the  same  manner. 

The  book  would  thus  be  a  record  of  the  man's  journey  and  show  clearly  on  the 

face  of  it  whether  he  is  genuinely  in  search  for  work. 

180.  We  propose  the  performance  of  a  small  task  by  the  holder  of  a  way-ticket. 
It  may  be  urged  that  if  the  man  is  bona  fide  in  search  of  work  he  should  not  be 
required  to  do  any  task  ;  but  we  consider  that  a  task  of  a  useful  but  light  nature 
will  help  to  maintain  a  spirit  of  independence,  and  at  the  same  time  act  as  a  check 
to  any  abuse  of  the  facilities  provided.  In  return  for  the  food  and  lodging 
given  it  seems  only  right  that  the  recipient  should  do  some  work,  but  we 
think  he  should  be  free  to  do  the  work  as  soon  as  he  wishes,  either  on  the  day 
of  arrival  or  the  next  day,  so  that  he  can  leave  the  ward  as  early  as  possible. 
For  the  way-ticket  man  we  propose  that  there  should  practically  be  no  detention, 
and  we  think  that  he  shoald  generally  have  better  treatment  and  accommoda- 
tion than  the  ordinary  vagrants  and  be  kept  as  far  as  possible  apart  from  them. 
And  it  should  be  open  to  him  to  remain  at  the  ward  for  another  night  if 
he  desires  a  rest  on  his  journey. 

181.  We  deal  in  Chapter  VIII.  with  the  question  of  food  in  the  casual  wards,  and 
suggest  alterations  in  the  present  dietary,  including  provision  for  a  mid-day 
meal  for  all  men  leaving  the  casual  wards.  We  propose  that  the  holder  of  the 
way- ticket  should  receive,  <)n  leaving  the  ward  in  the  morning,  a  ration  of  bread 
and  cheese,  which  would  provide  for  his  needs  during  the  day  and  enable  him 
to  pursue  his  way  without  the  necessity  of  reporting  himself  at  any  intermediate 
station  to  get  the  meal.  We  limit  this  advantage  to  the  holder  of  the  way- 
ticket  ;  a  man  without  a  way-ticket  should,  we  think,  be  required  to  call  at 
some  police  station  on  the  way  to  the  next  casual  ward,  where,  on  presentation 
of  a  ticket  issued  by  the  superintendent  of  the  last  casual  ward  he 
would  be  enabled  to  obtain  his  food.  We  consider  it  useful  to  make  this 
discrimination  between  the  two  classes  of  travellers.  It  confers  an  advantage  Poulton,  4847. 
on  the  man  bona  fide  in  search  of  work,  and  it  tends  to  bring  the  other  class 

into  contact  with  the  police  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  and  to  keep  them  to  the 

main  roads.    There  is  also  this  point ;  the  bona  fide  wayfarer  would  be  less  Preston-Thomas, 

likely  to  waste  his  ration  of  bread  and  cheese  ;  if  food  were  given  to  all  on  leaving  pjg^jjj  ^ggg 

the  casual  wards,  it  is  certain  that  a  very  large  quantity  would  be  thrown  away.  4939  ' 

We  do  not  consider  it  necessary  to  propose  arrangements  for  the  supply  of 

food  at  the  public  expense  to  vagrants  who  have  not  used  the  casual  wards. 

182.  We  have  stated  above  that  we  do  not  agree  with  the  proposal  to  make 
the  ticket  available  for  a  certain  period  without  a  settled  destination.  But 
we  think  that  provision  should  be  made  to  meet  the  case  of  the  man  who  finds 
it  necessary  or  desirable  to  depart  from  his  original  route ;  for  instance,  if  he 
hears  of  work  available  at  some  other  place  to  the  right  or  left  of  his  route. 
We  accordingly  suggest  that  the  superintendent  of  a  casual  ward,  with  the 
concurrence  of  the  district  officer  of  police,  should  have  power,  if  satisfied  of 
the  man's  bona  fides,  to  authorise  the  change  of  route,  the  book  being  endorsed 
to  that  effect.  We  do  not  anticipate  that  there  would  be  any  difficulty  on 
this  point,  and  we  feel  sure  that  there  would  be  every  disposition  on  the  part 
of  the  police  authorities  to  facilitate  the  change  of  journey,  if  they  were  satisfied 
that  there  was  reasonable  ground  for  it.  This  provision  would,  we  think,  amply 
meet  the  objection  raised  by  Mr.  Preston-Thomas  to  the  ticket  with  a  specified 
route,  and  would^at  the  same  time  be  an  additional  check  against  abuse  of  the 
system. 

183.  If  our  recommendation  is  adopted  there  will  be  several  points  of  detail 
to  be  settled,  and  we  suggest  that  these  should  be  defined  by  regulations  issued 
by  the  Home  Office  to  apply  uniformly  to  the  whole  country.    For  instance, 

203.  G 
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the  form  of  the  ticket  should  be  prescribed ;  the  keeping  of  a  register  of 
tickets  at  each  casual  ward  should  be  required  ;  and  provision  should  be 
made  to  deal  with  cases  of  renewal  of  ticket,  loss  of  ticket,  improper  possession 
or  forgery  of  ticket,  cancelling  of  tickets  on  misuse,  and  generally  for  the  working 
of  the  system.  We  think  that  the  Secretary  of  State's  certificate  of  the 
efficiency  of  each  police  force  should  be  made  dependent  on  the  system 
having  been  properly  carried  out. 

Information  as  to  Employment. 

184.  Most  of  the  witnesses  were  of  opinion  that  it  is  very  desirable  that  some 
means  should  be  adopted  to  enable  the  man  in  search  of  work  to  know  where 
there  is  work  to  be  found.  Any  scheme  for  this  purpose,  besides  being  a  valuable 
addition  to  the  way-ticket  system,  might  be  of  assistance  to  the  man  thrown 
out  of  employment  who  wished  to  know  if  there  was  any  chance  of  work  in 
the  district.  Moreover,  it  would  afford  a  means  of  detecting  the  idle  vagrant, 
by  his  refusal  to  accept  work  which  was  available.  Such  a  scheme,  too,  might 
be  of  great  help,  particularly  in  agricultural  districts,  to  employers  who  would, 
no  doubt,  be  willing  to  assist  in  it  by  sending  from  time  to  time  particulars  of 
any  work  they  could  offer. 

185.  If  our  proposals  as  to  thetransferof  the  casual  wards  to  the  police  authorities 
are  adopted,  we  would  suggest  that  the  superintendent  of  each  police  division 
should  be  responsible  for  the  collection  of  information  as  to  work  available 
in  his  district,  and  this  information  should  be  transmitted  at  frequent  intervals 
to  the  chief  constable  of  the  county.  A  complete  list  could  then  be  prepared 
for  the  whole  county,  and  a  copy  of  it  sent  to  each  casual  ward  and 
police  station,  where  it  would  be  open  to  the  inspection  of  those  seeking 
work.  The  divisional  superintendent  should  furnish  each  casual  ward  and 
police  station  in  his  district  with  the  information  relating  to  the  immediate 
neighbourhood,  as  he  obtains  it.  If  this  plan  should  prove  satisfactory,  it  might 
be  desirable  to  extend  it  so  as  to  provide  for  an  interchange  of  information 
between  one  county  and  another. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 
PUNISHMENT  OF    VAGRANT  OFEENDERS. 

Sentences  of  Imprisonment. 

186.  The  information  before  us  shows  that  there  is  no  uniformity  what- 

,  ever  in  the  sentences  for  vagrancy  ofiences.    Occasionally,  magistrates  in  Meats,  1051. 
one  petty  sessional  division  agree  to  deal  with  these  cases  in  much  the  ^^'^'^'^^  ^^^^"'3977^" 
way,  but  as  a  rule  in  the  same  county  the  sentences  vary  from  three  Fleming,  4914. 
days    to  twenty  -  eight   days   for    such  offences   as   refusing  to    perform  Eoberts,'  5540. 
a  task  of  work  in  a  vagrant  ward  or  destroying   clothing,  a  variation  I^och,  8584. 
which  appears  to  us  to  be  so  wide  as  to  be  difficult    of  justification. 
The  sentences   given  by  stipendiary   magistrates  appear  to  be  as  little 
governed  by  any  fixed  principles  as  those  inflicted  by  the  unpaid  justices. 
In  one  town,  the  local  magistrates  give  a  month  for  casual  ward  offences,  I^"rgess,  2455. 
while  the  stipendiary  generally  gives  only  seven  days,   consequently  the 
workhouse  authorities,  if  possible,  take  proceedings  on  the  days  when  the  local 
magistrates  are  sitting  ;   in  another  town,  on  the  other  hand,  although  much 
the  same  sentences  are  given  by  the  stipendiary  and  the  local  magistrates, 
the  former  is  much  more  apt  to  convict  than  the  latter,  as  he  confines  himself  to 
the  question  whether  the  vagrant  has  refused  to  perform  his  task  or  not. 

187.  The  same  absence  of  uniformity  appears  to  exist  in  the  decisions  of 
the  magistrates  sitting  in  the  Metropolitan  police  courts.    The  superintendent 

visiting  officer  of  the  London  vagrant  wards  said  : —  Simmons,  3425- < 

"A  man  tears  up  his  clothes  and  he  goes  before  a  certain  magistrate  and  gets  three  days  perhaps  ; 
at  the  most  seven.  He  will  go  before  another  magistrate  in  the  Metropolis  and  he  is  bomid 
to  get  a  month  ;  if  it  is  his  second  time  he  will  get  three  months.' ' 

In  dealing  with  cases  of  begging,  there  seems  to  be  even  more  variation  Fleming,  4909. 
on  the  part  of  the  magistrates.    While  some  give  fourteen  days  to  a  month,  p^^^.' j^^^^^g 
others  discharge  the  man  on  his  promising  to  leave  the  town.    It  is  hardly 
necessary  to  say  that,  in  places  where  no  sentence  is  given,  the  police  cease  to 
bring  cases  of  begging  before  the  magistrates,  and  the  offence  continues 
unchecked. 

188.  Short  Sentences. — The  great  majority  of  the  sentences  given  for  vagrancy  Appendix  XVII] 
ofiences  are  for  fourteen  days  or  under.    Thus  in  1904  the  imprisonments 

for  begging  and  sleeping  out  were  16,626  and  6,219  ;  of  these  no  less 
than  13,831  and  5,198  were  sentences  of  fourteen  days  or  under.  The 
judicial  statistics  do  not  show  separately  how  many  sentences  of  seven  days  or 
less  are  given,  but  it  would  seem  from  the  information  before  us  that  the 
large  majority  of  these  short  sentences  do  not  exceed  seven  days. 

189.  The  evidence  we  have  received  shows  conclusively  that  from  any  practical  Motion,  6530. 
point  of  view  it  is  impossible  to  defend  a  sentence"  of  a  few  days.    That  it  is 

in  no  way  deterrent  to  the  vagrant  is  the  opinion  of  all  the  witnesses. 
Mr.    Fenwick,    Metropolitan   police  magistrate,    said  that   his   colleagues  ^^^^^j^^'^'  1^629, 
at  Bow  Street,  Sir  Albert  de  Rutzen  and  Mr.  Marsham,  agreed  with  him  ' 
that  sentences  of  three,  five,  or  seven  days  are  of  no  use  at  all.    He  added : 
"  no  case  occurs  to  my  mind  in  which  a  three  days'  sentence  would  be  of  the 
slightest  use  at  all."    And,  if  the  short  sentence  does  no  good,  it  certainly  Armstrong,  3105, 
may  be  harmful.    A  few  days  in  prison,  so  far  from  reforming  the  vagrant, 
may  turn  him  out  worse  than  when  he  entered,  and  for  the  tramp  who 
is  addicted  to  drink  the  few  days'  incarceration  is  perhaps  the  worst  thing  that 
could  happen  to  him.    Sir  Andrew  Clark,  in  his  evidence  before  the  In- 
ebriates Committee  of  1892,  expressed  the  opinion  that  in  the  case  of  an 
inebriate  the  short  sentence  aggravated  the  habit  of  drunkenness.  Mr.  Terr,  Torr,  10162. 
a  Lincolnshire  magistrate,  in  giving  evidence  before  us,  said  : — 

"  The  short  sentence  diminishes  what  little  self-respect  he  has  got ;  it  does  not  teach  him 
any  single  thing;  he  comes  out  rather  bitter  against  the  world."  V 

20.3.  G2 
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190.  An  objection  to  short  sentences,  which  was  brought  out  by  the  evidence, 
Fleming,  4913-4.  is  the  great  cost  which  they  involve.  In  each  case  there  is  the  conveyance 
of  the  man  to  the  court  and  then  to  prison ;  if  he  is  remanded,  there  is  the 
double  journey  to  the  court,  and  often  the  prison  is  at  a  considerable  distance. 
A  policeman  has  to  be  told  off  to  accompany  the  prisoner ;  the  travelling 
expenses  incurred  often  amount  to  a  considerable  sum,  and  in  addition  the" 
constable's  time  is  wasted.  The  cost  of  conveyance  is  as  great  in  the  case  of 
the  sentence  for  a  few  days  as  when  the  sentence  is  for  a  long  period,  and,  in 
the  case  of  a  man  who  is  repeatedly  imprisoned  for  begging  as  he  passes 
from  county  to  county,  it  becomes  a  burden  wholly  out  of  proportion  to  any 
benefit  to  the  community.  Two  vagrants  quoted  in  Mr.  Torr's  evidence,  who 
received  a  series  of  convictions  in  Lincolnshire  cost,  in  travelling  expenses 
alone,  £12  and  £16  10s.  Another  objection  to  the  present  system  of  short 
sentences  is  that  it  crowds  the  prisons,  rendering  administration  difficult 
and  proper  classification  almost  impossible. 


Torr,  10194, 


Roberts,  5565. 


Fenwick,  10787. 


Button,  3982. 


191.  We  have  heard  from  several  witnesses  that  the  vagrant  deliberately 
commits  offences  in  order  to  obtain  a  short  imprisonment.  Sometimes  his  object 
is  to  get  sent  to  the  county  prison,  and  thus  helped  on  his  way.  Thus,  a 
man  leaving  London  to  go  through  Essex  to  Ipswich  might  commit  some 
small  offence,  in  order  to  be  sent  to  Chelmsford  gaol,  some  twenty  miles  on 
his  journey,  and  on  reaching  the  borders  of  Suffolk  another  offence  would 
ensure  his  conveyance  to  Ipswich.  And  innumerable  cases  are  reported 
where  the  object  is  to  get  a  few  days'  rest  in  prison.  It  must  be 
remembered  that  prison  is  not  distasteful  to  the  vagrant ;  often  he  is 
only  too  glad  to  get  the  warmth  and  comfort  of  the  prison  cell  after  some 
days  on  the  road. 


Clayton,  814. 
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192.  The  short  sentence  is  very  ineffective  in  getting  work  out  of  the 
prisoner.  A  three  days'  sentence  means  only  one  day's  imprisonment,  for  the 
day  of  admission  and  the  day  of  discharge  each  count  as  one  day ;  and  if  the 
man  refused  to  do  any  work  there  would  not  be  time  to  punish  him  by 
reducing  his  diet.  A  seven  days'  sentence  given  on  a  Monday  means 
release  on  the  Saturday  morning,  leaving  only  four  clear  days  in  prison  ; 
and  though  when  given  on  any  other  day  than  Monday,  it  involves  five  clear 
days  in  prison,  one  of  these  will  be  a  Sunday  on  which  no  labour  is  enforced. 
The  short  sentence,  in  fact,  causes  the  maximum  amount  of  trouble  to 
the  police,  the  magistrates,  and  the  prison  authorities,  is  very  costly  and 
effects  no  useful  purpose.  That  it  does  not  deter  is  clear  from  the  fact 
that  offenders  come  up  again  and  again  for  a  similar  sentence,  and  the  lists 
of  convictions  of  certain  men,  given  in  the  Appendix,  afford  strong  confirma- 
tion of  this. 


198.  The  Prison  Commissioners  in  their  Report  for  the  year  ended 
31st  March,  1905,  observe  that  the  large  increase  in  the  number  of  offences 
by  vagrants 

"must  furnish  material  for  grave '^reflection  whetlier  successive  commitments  to  prison  for 
short  sentences,  not  as  a  rule  exceeding  14  days,  is  a  proper  or  even  a  reasonable  remedy 
for  the  grave  social  malady  which  this  continuous  increase  of  commitments  for  offences 
against  the  vagrancy  laws  connotes  " ; 


and  they  quote  reports  from  prison  officers  on  the  subject, 
of  Ruthin  prison  observes  : — 


The  eovemor 


"  No  incorrigible  rogues  have  been  received  from  quarter  sessions,  the  committals  being 
confined  chiefly  to  about  three  petty  sessional  divisions,  whose  sentences  for  vagrancy  are 
usually  of  7  or  14  days  duration.  These  prisoners  are  nearly  always  lazy  and 
indolent ;  they  invariably  apply  for  aid  from  the  Discharged  Prisoners'  Aid  Society,  an 
institution  they  all  appear  to  take  interest  in,  and  this  class  of  prisoners  are  responsible  for 
nearly  all  the  reports  and  punishments  inflicted  for  idleness.  I  am  of  opinion  that  seme 
system  of  dealing  with  this  evil  should  be  adopted  with  a  view  of  a  more  uniform  punish- 
ment. The  present  plan  of  inflicting  short  sentences  in  one  district,  whereas  in  another 
vagrancy  is  not  looked  upon  as  an  offence,  is  worse  than  useless,  and  leniency  towards  these 
ofEenders  is  a  mistaken  kindness." 
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The  governor  of  Wakefield  prison  remarks  : —  ' 

"  As  regards  the  increase  of  vagrancy  it  is  evident  that  the  proper  treatment  of  the  tra,mp 
or  habitual  vagrant  is  daily  growing  more  important,  and  as  governor  of  a  prison  one  is 
struck  with  the  small  effort  made  by  the  authorities  to  put  the  existing  machinery  of  the  law 
in  operation  against  it,  and  have  habituals  committed  for  considerable  terms  as  incor- 
rigible rogues.  The  characteristics  of  the  tramp  are  apathy,  idleness,  and  distaste  for 
continuous  effort,  the  rational  treatment  for  which  would  seem  to  be  regular  life,  discipline, 
and  the  habit  of  continuous  work.  Instead  of  this,  one  finds  tramps  almost  daily  and 
repeatedly  committed  for  varying  terms  of  from  2  to  14  days.  From  my  personal  observation 
of  this  class  of  prisoner  I  am  convinced  that  short  sentences  are  not  only  futile  as  regards 
any  punitive  effect,  but  they  are  even  demoralising  and  almost  encourage  and  foster  vagrant 
tendencies  of  life." 

194.  Minimum  Sentences.  We  have  received  suggestions  that  a  minimum  Simpson,  1103. 
sentence  should  be  fixed  for  vagrancy  offences,  and  there  is  much  to  be  said  in  1119,  1122-26. 
favour  of  this.    Most  of  the  witnesses  agreed  that  no  sentence  of  less  than 

fourteen  days  could  be  of  any  use  to  a  prisoner  of  the  vagrant  class,  and  some 

urged  that  nothing  less  than  a  month  should  be  given.    Mr.  John  Hutton,  M.P.,  Hutton,  3983-4. 

who  for  many  years  has  been  chairman  of  quarter  sessions  for  the  North 

Riding  of  Yorkshire,  said,  "  I  consider  if  a  man  has  not  committed  an 

offence  worthy  of  twenty-eight  days'  imprisonment  you  must  forgive  him  a 

first  fault,  or  a  second,  or  even  a  third,  fault   I  would  certainly 

legislate  to  prevent  any  person  of  any  kind  or  description  being  sent  to 
prison  for  less  than  28  days." 

195.  In  1879,  minimum  sentences  were  practically  abolished,  except  that  Simpson,  1103. 
a  saving  was  kept  for  fines  under  the  Militia  and  Volunteer  Acts.  Since 

that  date,  however,  provision  has  been  made  for  minimum  sentences  in  some 
few  cases.  The  great  objection  to  minimum  sentences  which  existed 
prior  to  1879  was  removed  by  the  Summary  Jurisdiction  Act  of  that 
year,  which  enables  magistrates  either  to  find  a  person  guilty  but  dis- 
charge him  with  a  caution,  or  not  to  convict  him  at  all,  if  they  think  the 
offence  is  too  trivial  to  merit  punishment.  The  question  of  re-establishing 
minimum  sentences  generally  is  beyond  the  scope  of  our  inquiry,  but,  so 
far  as  vagrancy  offences  are  concerned,  we  are  convinced  that  there  would 
be  great  advantage  in  providing  that  no  sentences  of  a  few  days  only 
should  be  given.  At  the  same  time  we  feel  the  force  of  the  view  urged 
by  Sir  John  Dorington  and  Mr.  Fenwick  that  there  would  be  considerable 
objection  to  taking  away  the  discretion  of  the  magistrates.  Sir  John  Dorington,  4325. 
Dorington  said  that  by  doing  away  with  the  short  sentence  "  you  do 
away  with  the  discretion  of  the  justices  ....  I  should  be  very  loth 
to  introduce  a  new  principle  of  leaving  justices  with  no  discretion."  As 
regards  a  minimum  sentence  for  vagrancy,  Mr.  Fenwick  said,  "  I  Fenwick, 
should  be  opposed  to  that  altogether ;  I  would  rather  leave  it  to  10647-8. 
the  absolute  discretion  of  the  magistrate.  I  know  of  no  class  of  cases 
in  which  the  circumstances  vary  more  than  in  these  cases  ....  You  must 
remember  that  occasionally  a  man  comes  up  after  he  has  been  in  custody 
on  remand  for  seven  days.  Seven  days'  imprisonment  after  that  gives  him 
fourteen  days'  detention.  I  would  not  like  to  hamper  a  magistrate  in  his 
discretion  ....  I  am  in'  favour  of  leaving  the  discretion  to  the  1069 L 
magistrates,  and  I  cannot  suggest  any  means  of  compelling  them  to  give  more 
than  in  their  discretion  they  think  the  man  ought  to  receive." 

196.  Although  we  are  not  prepared  to  dissent  from  the  general  views  ex- 
pressed by  these  witnesses,  we  are  so  fully  convinced  of  the  futility  and  needless 
expense  of  the  short  sentence  that  we  consider  it  necessary  to  urge  that  in 
any  case  where  the  magistrate  deems  it  expedient  to  give  a  sentence  of  less 
than  fourteen  days  for  a  vagrancy  offence  the  sentence  should  be  for  one 
day  only.  Mr.  Fenwick  agreed  as  to  the  advantage  of  the  one  day  sentence  loesg 
over  the  three  days'  sentence,  and  said  that  the  former  was  frequently 
given  at  Bow  Street.  A  sentence  for  one  day  means  that  the  prisoner  is 
detained  until  the  rising  of  the  court  and  then  discharged.  Under  our 
proposal   this  sentence  would   be  a  conviction  ;  the   conviction  would 

be  recorded,  and  the  offender  could  be  warned  by  the  court  that  on 
his  second  or  third  conviction  he  would  be  imprisoned  for  a  considerable 
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Fenwick,  10711.  period  or,  if  our  later  recommendations  are  accepted,  he  could  be  committed  for 
a  still  longer  period  of  detention  in  a  labour  colony  as  an  habitual  vagrant. 
Procedure  on  these  lines  would  avoid  much  of  the  expense  and  trouble  caused 
by  the  present  practice,  and  would  be  far  more  effectual  in  checking  vagrancy 
offences,  and  we  consider  it  a  most  necessary  part  of  the  scheme  which  we 
propose  for  dealing  with  habitual  vagrants. 

The  Vagrant  in  Prison. 

197.  It  has  been  made  clear  to  us  in  the  course  of  our  inquiry  that  what- 
ever sentence  is  given,  imprisonment  under  present  conditions  is  an 
inadequate  mode  of  dealing  with  persons  convicted  of  vagrancy  offences.  We 
have  dealt  already  with  the  objections  to  short  sentences  of  imprisonment,  but 
we  are  convinced  that  even  with  longer  sentences  prison  treatment  is  in 
most  cases  wholly  unsuitable  for  persons  of  this  class. 

198.  "We  print  in  the  Appendix  the  records  of  some  habitual  offenders  which 
show  that  to  them  prison  was  no  deterrent  even  when  sentences  up  to  twelve 
months  were  given.  There  is  abundant  evidence  that  the  habitual  vagrant 
comes  up  again  and  again  for  sentence  undeterred  by  any  punishment  that 
can  be  given  him  under  existing  conditions.  A  certain  class  of  vagrant  even 
shows  a  desire  for  imprisonment,  and  will  often  commit  some  offence,  such  as 
refusing  to  do  his  task  in  the  casual  wards,  tearing  up  his  clothes,  or  breaking  a 
window,  with  the  express  object  of  being  sent  to  prison.  The  chaplain  of 
Northallerton  prison  reports  that — 

"the  professional  tramp  is  the  most  hopeless  class  of  prisoner  met  with.  He  looks  upon 
H.M.  prison  as  a  house  of  rest  and  refreshment,  and  uses  it  freely  for  such  purposes,  deliberately 
committing  ofTences  in  order  that  he  may  be  sent  there.  Prison  discipline  seems  to  have  no  terror 
for  such  men.  Some  other  method  must  be  devised  for  dealing  with  them  or  they  will  be 
an  increasing  quantity."* 

199.  Many  tramps  openly  declare  that  they  prefer  prison  to  the  casual  wards, 
and  there  is  a  widespread  opinion  that  this  is  no  mere  pretence  on  their  part. 
We  find  that  it  is  no  new  thing  for  the  vagrant  to  want  to  go  to  prison. 
Thus  in  1848,  when  casual  wards  were  merely  rough  shelters  with  no  discipline 
and  very  little  work,  Sir  John  Walsham,  a  general  Inspector  of  the  Poor  Law 
Board,  reported  that  vagrants  assigned  as  a  reason  for  refusing  to  work  that 
iihey  wished  to  lay  up  for  a  fortnight  during  the  winter  in  gaol.    He  said  : — 

"  It  is  now,  I  apprehend,  becoming  a  system  with  the  vagrants  to  pass  away  the  cold 
months  by  fortnightly  halts  in  difierent  gaols  ....  In  the  summer  months  vagrancy  is  a 
pleasanter  occupation,  and  then  they  find  the  workhouses  such  convenient  lodging-houses  or 
hotels  that  they  behave  better ;  nevertheless,  work  is  their  special  aversion  ;  and  in  most  of 
any  workhouses  they  are  set  to  work,  whilst  in  Ipswich  and  other  gaols  work  has  been  aban- 
'doned.  ...  It  appears  to  me  that  there  ought  to  be  some  special  mode  of  dealing  in  prison  with 
-vagrants  committed  for  refusing  to  work  and  damaging  or  destroying  the  property  of  the 
estabUshments  where  they  are  lodged  and  fed." 

In  the  same  year  Mr.  Hawley,  another  Inspector  of  the  Poor  Law  Board, 
reported  that  a  more  rigid  system  of  prison  discipline  ought  to  be  established — 

"  since  it  is  obvious  that  any  coercive  system  out  of  doors  must  fail  when  it  is  known 
that  resistance  to  it  will  secure  to  the  refractory  offender  easier  employment,  a  more  liberal 
diet,  and  greater  general  comforts  within  the  walls  of  a  house  of  correction." 

Again  another  Inspector,  Mr.  Boase,  said  : — 

"  The  most  frequent  act  which  incurs  the  interference  of  the  police  with  tramps  is  window 
breaking,  for  which  numbers  are  committed  from  almost  every  union  workhouse  ;  and  the 
opinion  among  officers  who  are  connected  with  them  is  almost  unanimous  that  the  object  oi 
this  offence  is  to  obtain  a  short  imprisonment.  Tearing  clothes  is  another  act  for  which  they 
are  frequently  punished,  and  for  which  they  appear  to  have  an  additional  motive — to  get  a 
better  suit  of  clothes." t 

200.  In  1866  another  series  of  reports  by  the  general  Inspectors  of  the  Poor 
Law  Board  showed  that  the  same  desire  for  prison  was  then  entertained  by 

*  Report  of  the  Commissioners  of  Prisons  for  the  year  ended  31st  March,  1905. 
t  Reports  and  Communications  on  Vagrancy  (1848). 
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Hutton,  3982. 
Barneby,  4200. 
Poulton,  4682. 
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vagrants,  and  Mr.  Cane,  one  of  the  Inspectors,  advised  workhouse  masters 
not  to  prosecute  vagrants  since  it  was  their  wish  to  go  to  prison.    Lieut. -Colonel 
Isaacson,  governor  of  Manchester  prison,  said  that  the  preference  for  prison  Isaacson,  9065. 
was  an  old  story;  he  had  heard  of  it  for  twenty  years. 

2€1.  The  complaints  which  are  now  made  of  prison  not  being  deterrent 
to  vagrants  are  therefore  no  new  thing,  and  the  difficulty  is  probably 
inherent  in  any  prison  system.    It  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  general  con-  pj.gg^.Q^  Thomas 
ditions  in  the  modern  prison  are  superior  to  those  to  which  the  ordinary  tramp  333  ' 
is  accustomed  ;  the  food  is  good  and  plentiful,  the  cell  is  clean  and  well  Mitchell,  1839-42. 
warmed  and  lighted,  and  the  work  is  not  heavy.    On  the  other  hand,  it  is  Curtis,  2635. 
difficult  to  estimate  how  far  he  is  affected  by  the  loss  of  liberty  and  the  rigid  p^^j*^^"^  ^^^^4 
enforcement  of  discipline  which  a  sentence  of  imprisonment  entails.    His  i^^jj^pgoj^'  ^^^q 
standard  of  comfort  is  certainly  much  lower  than  that  of  the  average  prisoner. 
Indeed,  Dr.  Parker  Wilson,  medical  officer  of  Pentonville  prison,  said  that  the  Wilson,  9282-3. 
vagrant  prisoner  has  no  idea  of  comfort  and  is  the  lowest  type  of  prisoner. 

202.  It  has,  however,  been  so  frequently  suggested  that  conditions  in  prison 
have  improved  of  late  years,  and  that  the  recent  increase  in  the  number  of 
convictions  for  vagrancy  and  similar  offences  is  due  to  this  improvement,  that 
it  may  be  well  to  consider  this  question  more  closely.  It  appears  that  the 
only  changes  in  prison  conditions  which  have  taken  place  of  late  years  which 
would  affect  prisoners  of  the  vagrant  class  are  {a)  in  diet  and  (b)  in  labour. 

203.  Prison  Dietani. — As  a  result  of  the  recommendations  of  the  Prison 
Dietaries  Committee  of  1898  considerable  improvements  were  made  in  the 
diet  in  prisons.  So  far  as  regards  the  dietary  for  the  first  month  in  the  case 
of  sentences  not  exceeding  four  months,  the  changes  came  into  force  on  the 

21st  April,  1899.  Under  the  previous  dietary,  a  prisoner  sentenced  to  not  more  C^^yt'^">  ^^3. 
than  a  month  received  for  the  first  seven  days  eight  ounces  of  bread  for 
breakfast,  eight  ounces  of  bread  for  supper,  and  one-and-a-half  pints  of 
stirabout  (made  of  Indian  meal)  for  dinner.  The  new  dietary  added  a  pint 
of  gruel  for  both  breakfast  and  supper,  and  for  dinner,  instead  of  the  stirabout, 
gave  eight  ounces  of  bread  each  day,  in  addition  to  one  pint  of  porridge  three 
days  a  week,  eight  ounces  of  potatoes  twice  a  week,  and  eight  ounces  of  suet 
pudding  twice  a  week. 

204.  This  was  the  main  change  introduced  in  1899,  though  a  slight  improve- 
ment was  also  made  in  the  diet  for  the  rest  of  the  first  month  where  the 
sentence  did  not  exceed  four  months.  In  September,  1901,  a  revised  dietary 
was  introduced  for  all  classes  of  prisoners.  This  did  not  alter  the  diet  for 
the  first  seven  days  of  sentences  not  exceeding  four  months,  as  settled  in 
1899,  and  though  the  changes  it  introduced  were  more  extensive  in  their 
application  they  are  not  so  important  for  our  present  purpose  as  those 
introduced  in  1899.  We  print  in  the  Appendix  a  list  of  the  dietaries  showing  Appendix  XXX, 
(a)  that  in  force  at  the  present  time,  (&)  that  established  in  April,  1899,  and 

(c)  that  in  force  before  April,  1899. 

205.  There  is  a  special  diet  for  the  day  of  reception  in  prison,  which  has 
been  in  force  since  1892.  It  is  as  follows  : — breakfast.— bread,  8  ozs. ;  cocoa, 
1  pint:  dinner — bread,  12  ozs.;  cooked  meat  preserved  by  heat,  4  ozs.: 
supper — bread,  8  ozs.  ;  porridge,  1  pint.  In  most  cases  the  vagrant  does 
not  reach  prison  in  time  to  get  the  breakfast  or  dinner  of  this  special  diet  ; 
he  usually  gets  only  the  supper,  but  if  he  does  not  get  the  dinner  in  prison, 
he  would  receive  a  mid-day  meal  from  the  police.    We  were  informed  by 

the  Prison  Commissioners  that  out  of  1,343  vagrant  offenders  admitted  to  Appendix  VII 
prison  during  a  given  fortnight,  only  356  arrived  in  time  to  receive  the 
dinner  prescribed  for  the  day  of  admission. 

206.  It  is  clear  that  the  diet  in  prison  is  better  than  that  commonly 

given  in  casual  wards.     Mr.  Preston-Thomas  sets  out  in  his  evidence  Pieston-Thomas 
the  difference  between  the  two  diets.    It  must  be  remembered,  too,  that  336. 
as  a  rule  prison  food  is  better  cooked.    We  are  not  prepared  to  defend 
the  diet  generally  given  to  casual  paupers  as  being  adequate.    Indeed  we 
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suggest  that  it  should  be  improved,  but  it  is  not  contemplated  that  a  man 
should  have  continuous  recourse  to  this  diet,  while  that  given  in  prison  is 
fixed  for  longer  periods  and  different  conditions. 

207.  Prison  Labour. — It  has  also  been  contended  that  the  labour  in  prison  is 
Appendix  XIII.  less  severe  than  the  casual  ward  tasks.    As  will  be  seen  from  the  Appendix, 

the  tasks  most  common  in  casual  wards  are  stone  breaking,  oakum  picking, 
wood  cutting  and  digging.  Refusal  to  perform  these  tasks  renders  a  casual 
pauper  liable  to  imprisonment  with  hard  labour.  Prosecutions  for  refusing 
to  perform  the  task  are  very  numerous ;  in  London  in  1904  there  were  no 
less  than  682. 

208.  "  Hard  labour  "  in  local  prisons  now  consists  of  coal  sack  or  coal  bag 
making,  oakum  picking,  stone  breaking,  wood  chopping,  mat  making,  and 
heavy  ship  fender  making.  Before  1898  in  40  of  the  54  local  prisons 
hard  labour  included  the  treadwheel  and  the  crank,  but  these  forms  of 
labour  were  abolished  during  1900  and  1901  in  26  prisons,  or  two-thirds 
of  the  number  where  this  labour  was  previously  in  force,  and  since  1901 
have  been  abolished  in  all  but  one  of  the  other  prisons.  This  change  was 
the  result  of  the  recommendation  of  the  Prisons  Committee  of  1895  who 
advised  that  unproductive  labour,  under  which  term  they  included  all 
purely  mechanical  work  on  cranks  or  tread  wheels,  shculd,  except  as  a  punish- 
ment, be  entirely  abolished  wherever  possible.  The  principle  they  adopted 
was  that  the  labour  ought  to  be  both  deterrent  and  reformatory,  but  they 
recognised  that  "  if  the  crank  and  treadwheel  are  abandoned,  hard  labour 
of  the  1st  class  will  be  difficult  and  usually  impossible  to  provide,"  and 
they  recommended  that  every  effort  should  be  made  to  find  work  which 

Dorington,  4315,  would  be  a  fitting  equivalent.  Sir  John  Dorington,  M.P.,  who  was  a  member 
4436.  of  that  Committee,  in  his  evidence  before  us  stated  as  follows  : — 

"  We  said  that  there  was  a  great  objection  to  the  treadmill  and  the  crank,  but  the  question 
was  what  was  to  be  substituted  for  them.  If  the  crank  and  the  treadmill  were  abandoned, 
hard  labour  of  the  first  class  would  usually  be  confined  to  picking  oakum  in  a  solitary  cell, 
the  cell  itself  being  far  superior  in  every  way  to  a  tramp  cell  and  still  more  so  to  an  associated 
tramp  ward.  The  treadmill  and  the  crank  having  been  done  away  with,  there  is,  in  my 
opinion,  no  adequate  hard  labour  for  persons  under  short  sentences  in  prisons.  The  prisons 
are  very  well  conducted  as  regards  the  prisoner  with  a  longish  sentence,  tut  I  think  iot  prisoners 
with  a  short  sentence  and  the  vagabond  prisoner  you  have  made  your  prison  too  comfortable  .... 
I  do  not  know  that  I  am  entitled  to  say  so,  but  I  think  the  prison  authorities  made  a  great 
mistake  in  abolishing  all  forms  of  hard  labour." 

Wilson,  9235-8.  Parker  Wilson,  medical  officer  of  Pentonville  prison,  said  : — 

"  There  is  no  such  thing  as  hard  labour ;  hard  labour  is  a  term  used  in  the  present  day, 
but  the  thing  itself  is  absolutely  obsolete  " 

^269-73.  and  added  that  there  was  now  no  hard  labour  which  involved  physical 

exertion.  On  the  other  hand,  he  stated  that  from  his  experience  of  prisoners 
nothing  Avas  deterrent,  and  that  severity  in  task  would  not  tend  to  reduce 
the  number  of  admissions.  The  object  of  the  task,  he  considered,  was 
merely  disciplinary.  He  did  not  think  that  the  treadwheel  was  more 
deterrent  than  oakum  picking  or  sack  making,  and  Colonel  Isaacson  expressed 

Isaacson,  9153.  the  opinion  that  oakum  picking  in  confinement  was  a  heavier  punishment  than 
the  treadwheel. 

210.  The  "  hard  labour  "  given  at  Pentonville  prison  consists  only  of  oakum 
picking  and  sack  making.  It  appears  that  the  work  varies  in  different  prisons ; 
stone  breaking  is  not  much  in  force  owing  to  the  difficulty  of  disposing  of  the 
stone,  and  the  same  remark  would  apply  to  wood  cutting.  The  most 
general  tasks  for  short  sentence  prisoners  with  hard  labour  seem  to  be 
coal  sack  making  and  oakum  picking.  The  former  is  done  for  the  Admiralty, 
but  this  work  is  not  always  available.  "  Hard  labour,''  indeed,  appears  to  be 
merely  a  technical  term  which  bears  little  relation  to  the  facts  of  the  case, 
and  it  seems  to  us  that  there  would  be  advantage  if  some  other  expression 
which  was  less  misleading  could  be  adopted. 
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211.  As  we  have  said,  large  numbers  of  casual  paupers  are  committed  to  Howe,  2210. 
prison  for  refusing  to  perform  their  tasks  in  the  casual  wards.    In  any  case 

of  doubt,  it  is  the  general  practice  for  the  guardians  to  obtain  from  their 

medical  officer  a  certificate  as  to  the  man's  fitness  for  the  work  before 

any  proceedings  are  taken,  and  this  certificate  is  produced  to  the  magistrate. 

On  arrival  at  the  prison  the  offender  undergoes  a  medical  examination  which 

is  intended  to  test  his  fitness  for  any  kind  of  "  hard  labour."    If  the  man 

is  deemed  unfit  for  the  hardest  form  of  "  hard  labour,"  he  would  be  certified 

as  unfit  for  any  hard  labour.    In  some  prisons  lie  might  be  put  on  oakum 

picking,  although  a  less  quantity  would  be  given  to  him,  or  he  would  be 

given  light  work  of  an  industrial  kind,  such  as  wool  or  cotton  picking  or  pea 

sorting.    Dr.  Wilson  pointed  out  to  us  that  a  certificate  of  fitness  for  hard  labour  Wilson,  9320. 

would  involve  liability  to  be  put  to  any  form  of  it.    Major  Clayton  stated  Clayton,  783. 

that  50  per  cent,  of  the  prisoners  are  certified  as  unfit  for  hard  labour. 

As  the  vagrant  is  seldom  wholly  sound  in  body,  he  therefore  stands  a  good 

chance  of  escaping  any  heavy  labour  when  in  prison. 

212.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  conditions  under  which  work  is  performed 
are  less  unpleasant  in  prison  than  in  the  casual  ward  ;  the  cells  are  larger, 

better  lighted,  and  better  ventilated,  and  even  assuming  that  the  work  is^  tisHavwirl 

equally  severe  in  prison,  there  is  good  reason  to  suppose  that  a  man  would  ^^"y  '"    "  ' 

prefer  as  a  change  the  prison  task.     It  is  to  be  observed,  also,  that  in  the  Hutton,  3927 

case  of  the  short-sentence  prisoner  there  is  little  opportunity  of  enforcing  work  4120. 

in  prison,  and,  as  we  have  already  pointed  out,  no  work  is  done  on  the  day  of  BameLv,  4199. 

admission  or  the  day  of  discharge,  both  of  which  count  as  part  of  the  sentence. 

On  the  whole  it  seems  clear  to  us  that  prison  labour  under  present  conditions 

is  not  deterrent  to  the  vau'raut  offender,  and  certainly  affords  no  adequate 

punishment  for  the  man  who  has  refused  to  perform  his  task  in  the  casual 

wards. 

213.  Suggestion  of  Prison  Commissioners. — In  their  Eeports  for  the  last  few 
years  the  Prison  Commissioners  have  drawn  special  attention  to  this  matter. 
In  the  Report  for  the  year  ended  31st  March,  1903,  they  say  : — 

"  the  only  opinion  tliat  we  can  form  after  careful  consideration  of  the  matter,  is  that  a 
remedy 'for  the  above  preference  of  prison  to  workhouse  treatment  on  the  part  of  that  large 
class  of  wastrels  and  ne'er-do-wells,  who  hover  on  the  borderland  between  the  two,  is  by  the 
adoption,  by  the  workhouse  authorities,  of  a  uniform  scale  of  dietary  and  task,  which  shall 
not  be  less  favourable  than  the  standard  adopted,  after  full  inquiry,  for  persons  convicted 
of  crime." 

By  "  workhouse "  the  Commissioners  no  doubt  intend  to  refer  to  casual 
wards  :  the  vagrant  class  are  not  received  as  ordinary  inmates  in  the  work- 
house, and,  so  far  as  we  are  aware,  no  suggestion  has  been  made  that  the 
diet  in  workhouses  is  insufficient  or  the  work  performed  by  the  ordinary 
pauper  too  severe.  But  as  regards  casual  wards  we  are  fully  aware,  as  we 
show  elsewhere,  that  there  is  at  present  little  uniformity  in  diet  and  tasks. 
We  fully  recognise  the  necessity  of  uniformity  in  these  matters,  and 
have  made  suggestions  with  a  view  to  securing  this  result.  We  cannot, 
however,  accept  the  suggestion  of  the  Prison  Commissioners  that  the  diet 
and  tasks  given  to  the  vagrant  in  the  casual  wards  should  necessarily 
be  not  less  favourable  than  the  diet  and  tasks  now  given  in  prison.  As 
the  Commissioners  point  out  in  the  Report  referred  to,  the  present  prison 
dietary  and  tasks  were  not  specially  devised  to  deal  with  the  vagrant 
class,  but  to  meet  the  needs  of  "prisoners  of  different  classes,  characters, 
professions,  and  physique,"  and  they  contend  that  these  conditions  should 
not  be  altered  to  meet — 

"  the  special  case  of  a  few  ne'er-do-wells  who  have  lost  all  sense  of  self-respect,  and  to  whom 
it  is  a  matter  of  indifference  whether  they  spend  a  few  nights  in  a  workhouse,  a  prison,  or 
a  barn." 

214.  Effect  of  recent  Prison  changes. — In  considering  the  suggestion,  to  which  10426 
reference  has  been  made  above,  that  the  recent  improvements  in  prison 
conditions  have  been  to  a  certain  extent  the  cause  of  the  increase  in  vagrancy  Preston-Thomas, 
offences  during  the  last  few  years,  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  an  improvement  3^9-60. 

took  place  in  diet  in  April,  1899,  and  a  further  improvement  in  September,  1901, 
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and  that  the  abolition  of  the  treadwheel  and  crank  was  carried  out  during  1900 
and  1901.  Figures  and  diagrams  are  printed  in  the  iippendix  as  to  prosecutions; 
for  vagrancy  and  other  offences.  These  show  a  continuous  increase  since  1900; 
It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  during  this  period  there  has  been  a  con- 
siderable increase  of  vagrancy,  while,  as  already  stated,  the  number  of 
prosecutions  for  vagrancy  offences  at  any  time  is  a  matter  almost  entirely 
dependent  on  local  action.  It  is  probable  that  the  close  of  the  South 
African  war,  and  the  period  of  trade  depression  which  followed,  are  partly  i 
responsible  for  the  increase  in  vagrancy  offences,  but  the  increase  in  prosecu- 
tions for  these  offences  is  more  marked  and  extends  over  a  longer  period  than 
any  other  fluctuation  that  is  to  be  found  in  the  figures  available  since  1857. 

215.  The  evidence  Ave  have  received  shows  that  there  is  a  general  opinion 
that  prison  conditions  have  recently  improved  and  the  vagrant  no  doubt  shares 
this  opinion.  On  the  other  hand,  except  as  regards  the  small  class  of  children 
under  the  age  of  seven  years,  whose  diet  was  improved  in  1897,  there  has  been 
no  general  alteration  in  diet  in  the  casual  ward  regulations  since  1882;  and 
it  seems  to  us  difficult  to  avoid  the  conclusion  that  prison  has  in  the  last  few 
years  become  even  less  deterrent  to  the  vagrant  than  it  formerly  was. 

216.  Conclusion. — The  vicAv  to  which  the  above  considerations  point  is  that 
prison  is  not  the  proper  place  for  punishing  vagrant  offenders.  This  seems 
to  be  the  view  of  the  Prison  Commissioners,  for  in  their  Report  for  the 
year  ended  March,  1905,  they  say  that — 

"  the  elaborate  and  expensive  machinery  of  a  prison,  whose  object  is  to  punish  and  at  the 
same  time  to  improve  by  a  continuous  discipline  and  applied  labour,  cannot  fulfil  its  object 
in  the  case  of  this  hopeless  body  of  men  who  are  here  to-day  and  gone  to  morrow,  and  who,  from 
long  habit  and  custom,  are  hardened  against  such  deterrent  influences  as  a  short  detention  in 
prison  may  afford." 

It  is  evident  that  short  periods  of  imprisonment  are  useless  for  dealing 
with  this  class,  while  sufficiently  long  periods  could  not  be  given  without 
injustice.  If  it  is  not  possible  to  render  prison  conditions  deterrent  to  vagrant 
offenders,  then  it  is  clear  that  other  treatment  should  be  provided  for  them. 
And  this  seems  an  unanswerable  argument  in  favour  "of  the  recommendation 
we  make  in  the  following  chapter  for  the  establishment  of  labour  colonies  for 
the  detention  of  habitual  vagrants. 


Habitual  Vagrants. 

217.  Under  the  Vagrancy  Act,  1824  (5  Geo.  IV.,  ch.  83),  courts  of  summary 
jurisdiction  have  already  very  considerable  powers  for  dealing  with  habitual 
vagrants.  Thus,  any  person  begging  or  refusing  to  maintain  himself  is 
to  be  deemed  an  "  idle  and  disorderly  person,"  and  is  liable  to  imprisonment 
for  one  month.  On  a  second  conviction,  the  idle  and  disorderly 
person  becomes  under  the  Act  a  "  rogue  and  vagabond  "  and  is  liable  to 
a  sentence  of  three  months  ;  while  on  a  third  conviction  the  rogue  and 
vagabond  becomes  an  "  incorrigible  rogue  "  and  may  be  committed  to  prison, 
there  to  be  put  to  hard  labour  until  the  next  quarter  sessions,  when  he  may 
be  sentenced  to  further  imprisonment  with  hard  labour  for  a  period  not  exceeding 
a  year,  and  may  also  be  punished  by  whipping.  It  appears  that  though 
practically  all  habitual  vagrants  are  qualified  to  be  treated  as  incorrigible 
rogues  within  the  meaning  of  the  Act,  few  are  actually  dealt  with  in  this 
manner.     This  seems  to  be  chiefly  due  to  the  difficulty  of  identifying  the 

« man.  and  proving  his  previous  convictions.  By  moving  into  another  district 
the  vagrant  practically  escapes  all  chance  of  identiflcation  and  is  able  to  pose 
as  a  first  offender.  Even  in  cases  where  the  previous  convictions  of  the 
vagrant  are  known  there  is  often  a  reluctance  on  the  part  of  the  magistrates 
to  avail  themselves  of  the  powers  conferred  on  them. 

Buchanan  11074.  London  the  number  of  persons  dealt  with  as  incorrigible  rogues  is 

greater  because  there  is  a  better  system  of  identification  due  largely  to  the 
excellent  work  of  the  London  Mendicity  Society,  which  has  established 

Fenwick,  10617.  records  of  thousands  of  London  beggars.    Last  year,  at  Bow  Street,  out 
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of  339  persons  convicted  of  begging  9  were  sent  to  quarter  sessions  and 
f^ealt  with  as  incorrigible  rogues.  At  all  the  police  courts  in  London  in  the 
same  year  the  persons  convicted  of  begging  numbered  3,019,  and  of  these 
134  were  treated  as  incorrigible  rogues. 

219.  As  a  rule  outside  London  it  would  appear  that  the  person  who  is  treated 
as  an  incorrigible  rogue  is  a  man  who  has  committed  repeatedly  some 
offence  under  the  Vagrancy  Acts  other  than  begging,  as,  for  instance,  exposing 
his  person.    It  is  difficult  to  say  why  the  more  severe  procedure  is  not 
resorted  to  more  frequently  in  the  case  of  habitual  vagrants  whose  antecedents 
are  known  to  the  police.    It  may  be  that  magistrates  feel  that  prison  under 
present  conditions  is  not  the  right  place  for  this  class  of  offender,  and  we  Hutton,  4040. 
are  inclined  to  think  that  if  the  detention  were  to  be  undergone  in  some  Peacock,  7897 
other  form  of  institution  the  disinclination  to  put  the  Act  in  force  would  be  Fenwick,  107U4 
considerably  lessened. 

.  220.  The  absolute  necessity  of  some  other  mode  of  dealing  with  persons  of  this 
class  is  fully  shown  by  the  evidence ;  prison,  as  we  have  already  pointed  out, 
is  no  deterrent  to  them,  and  they  come  up  again  and  again  for  sentence  with 
surprising  regularity.    The  lists  we  print  in  the  A  ppendix  of  the  convictions  of  Appendix  XI. 
certain  men  establish  the  fact  that  there  is  a  class  wKom  no  sentence  under  the  and  X\  I. 
existing  law  deters.     For  instance,  in  the  case  of  J.E.  it  will  be  ^  seen  that  g.^^^^^  ^^^^ 
in  ten  years  he  was  sentenced  eight  times  to  terms  of  twelve  months'  imprison-  g^^anan,  iTogs 
ment  as  an  incorrigible  rogue  in  addition  to  several  shorter  sentences.   And  there  Fenwick,  10726. 
are  many  other  cases  like  his.    Of  this  class  of  man  Mr.  Fenwick  says  :—  10614. 

"With  regard  to  that  man  I  think  it  is  desirable  that  some  means  should  be  devised 
either  by  sending  him  to  a  penal  workhouse  or  labour  colony — I  do  not  caie  by  what  name 
you  call  it — by  which  he  could  be  checked  by  detention,  and  placed  in  such  a  position  for 
some  considerable  period  so  that  he  can  no  longer  prey  upon  society  and  set  a  bad  example 

to  others  ■ .  reform  him  if  you  can,  instil  into  him  habits  of  work   if  you  can,  but 

keep  him  under  restraint  somewhat  in  the  way  you  do  the  habitual  drunkard." 

The  evidence  we  have  received  is  overwhelmingly  in  favour  of  increased 
powers  of  detention  for  habitual  vagrants. 

221.  Our  view  is  that  means  should  be  provided  to  allow  of  the  habitual 
vagrant  being  dealt  with  otherwise  than  under  the  Vagrancy  Act,  and  that 

as  far  as  possible  he  should  be  treated  not  as  a  criminal,  Ibut  as  a  person  ^^^^^  ioi85 

requiring  detention  on  account  of  his  mode  of  life.    This  is  the  principle  Appendix  XXI. 

which  governs  the  system  adopted  in  Belgium  under  the  law  of  1891. 

For  this  purpose  we  propose  that  a  class  of  habitual  vagrants  should  be 

defined  by  statute,  and  that  this  class  should  include  any  person  who  has  been 

three  or  more  times  convicted  during  a  period  of,  say,  twelve  months  of 

certain  offences  now  coming  under  the  Vagrancy  Act,  namely,  sleeping  out, 

begging,  refusing  to  perform  task  of  work  in  casual  wards,  or  refusing  or 

neglecting  to  maintain  himself  so  that  he  becomes  chargeable  to  the  poor 

rate.*    It  will  be  seen  that  we  do  not  propose  to  create  any  new  offence, 

and  that  under  the  existing  law  this  class  could  be  dealt  with  as  incorrigible 

rogues.    Under  this  proposal  a  means  is  provided  of  enabling  the  poor  law 

authorities  to  deal  with  the  class  of  "ins  and  outs"  who  now  cause 

considerable  trouble  in  workhouse  administration. 

222.  We  suggest  that  persons  coming  within  this  definition  should  be  com- 
mitted by  a  petty  sessional  court  to  quarter  sessions  or  assizes,  and  there  Hut'on,  4014. 
dealt  witli  in  the  same  waj''  as  the  incorrigible  rogue,  with  the  exception  that  Dorington,  4326 
the  sentence  should  be  committal  to  a  labour  colony  for  a  term  not  exceeding  ^^^3!^^^'  1^641, 
three  years.    In  the  following  chapter  we  make  recommendations  for  the  estab-      '  ' 
lishment  of  labour  colonies,  but  we  realise  that  institutions  of   this  sort 

may  not  always  be  available  for  the  reception  of  habitual  vagrants  from  a 
particular  county.    To  meet  any  such  cases  we  think  it  desirable  that  the 

*  Under  Section  3  of  the  Vagrancy  Act,  1824,  as  amended  by  section  3  of  the  Poor  Law 
Amendment  Act,  1849,  every  person  who  being  able  wholly  or  in  part  to  maintain  himself 
and  his  family  wilfully  refuses  or  neglects  to  do  so,  so  that  such  person  or  any  of  his  family 
whom  he  is  legally  bound  to  maintain  becomes  chargeable  to  the  poor  rate,  is  to  be  deemed 
an  idle  and  disorderly  person. 
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power  wliich  already  exists  of  treating  persons  of  this  class  as  incorrigible 
rogues  should  be  resorted  to,  and  we  suggest,  therefore,  that  the  provisions 
in  the  Vagrancy  Act  should  be  retained  and  looked  upon  as  an  alternative  to 
Hutton,  3989.  the  new  procedure  we  have  recommended.  We  are,  however,  strongly  of 
opinion  that  the  labour  colony,  and  not  the  prison,  is  the  proper  place  of 
detention  for  these  persons. 

223.  Itmay  be  observed  that  at  present  the  incorrigible  rogue  is  kept  at  hard 
labour  after  committal  by  petty  sessions  until  the  next  quarter  sessions, 
which  may,  outside  London,  be  for  any  period  up  to  three  months.  No  doubt 
this  period  of  detention  is  taken  into  consideration  by  quarter  sessions  in 
determining  the  length  of  sentence  they  will  impose.  If  habitual  vagrants 
are  dealt  with  as  we  propose  there  may  be  a  similar  period  between 
petty  sessions  and  the  quarter  sessions  or  assizes,  but  we  think  it  will  be 
desirable  that  habitual  vagrants  awaiting  sentence  should  not  be  committed 

Isaacson,  9069.  to  prison  where  they  would  be  treated  as  ordinary  offenders,  but  should  be 
sent  temporarily  to  a  labour  colony  in  cases  where  one  is  available,  if  the 
interval  after  petty  sessions  is  sufficiently  long  to  justify  this  course.  If  the 
interval  is  only  a  short  one,  it  may  be  possible  for  the  police  authority  to 
arrange  for  the  offender  being  sent  temporarily  to  some  casual  ward  under 
their  control  if  proper  arrangements  can  be  made  for  his  reception. 

224.  Identification. — As  we  stated  above,  the  difficulty  of  identification  has 
hitherto  proved  a  great  obstacle  in  the  way  of  any  effective  dealing  with 
habitual  offenders  of  this  class,  but  this  difficulty  can  now  be  surmounted 

1128,  by  means  of  finger-prints.  At  present  in  the  Habitual  Criminals  Registry  at 
New  Scotland  Yard  accurate  records  are  kept  of  over  70,000  persons,  and  we 
are  informed  that  it  would  be  possible  in  a  similar  manner  to  keep  records 
Poulton,  4863.  of  all  persons  convicted  of  vagrancy  offences.  We  propose  that  after  each 
conviction  a  person  should  be  finger-printed  and  the  result  sent  to  a 
central  office.  We  think  that,  on  the  Avhole,  it  will  probably  be  found 
more  convenient  to  keep  the  habitual  vagrants  register  separate  from  the 
habitual  criminals  register,  but  we  express  no  jjositive  opinion  on  this  point. 
It  would  be  necessary  on  a  person  being  charged  for  the  magistrate,  if 
satisfied  of  the  justice  of  this  course,  to  remand  him  for  a  few  days  to  enable  the 
FenAvick,  10780.  information  as  to  any  previous  convictions  to  be  obtained  from  head- 
quarters. We  realise  that  on  the  first  adoption  of  this  system  some  slight 
inconvenience  would  be  caused  by  the  remanding  of  practically  every  person 
charged  with  a  vagrancy  ofience,  but  we  believe  that  the  results  obtained 
would  be  sufficient  to  justify  any  trouble  thus  occasioned. 


Simpson, 
1246. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 
LABOUR  COLONIES. 

225.  For  many  years  there  has  been  a  growing  conviction  in  this  country 
that  new  methods  are  necessary  for  dealing  with  habitual  vagrants,  and  during 
the  last  few  years  the  rapid  increase  in  the  number  of  vagrants  has  quickened 
the  public  interest  'n  the  matter.  The  report  on  the  Belgian  colony  at  Merxplas, 
which  was  issued  by  the  committee  appointed  by  the  Lindsey  quarter  sessions  in 
1903,  received  approval  on  all  sides,  and  has  resulted  in  a  general  demand  for  the 
establishment  of  similar  institutions  in  this  country.  A  large  number  of  local 
authorities  and  courts  of  quarter  sessions  throughout  England  and  Wales  have 
addressed  memorials  to  the  Secretary  of  State  and  the  Local  Government 
Board  in  favour  of  the  establishment  of  labour  colonies  for  vagrants  and 
increased  powers  of  detention ;  frequent  Poor  Law  conferences  have  passed 
resolutions  to  the  same  effect,  and  the  public  press  has  urged  the  necessity  of 
action  of  this  nature. 

226.  In  view  of  these  strong  indications  of  popular  opinion  we  have  considered 
that  one  of  the  main  points  referred  to  us  for  consideration  was  the  question 
of  the  desirability  of  establishing  places  in  this  country  specially  adapted  for 
the  detention  of  persons  of  the  vagrant  class.  We  have  accordingly  heard  many 
witnesses  on  the  subject  and  have  visited  several  institutions  of  this  character, 
and  have  in  other  wavs  collected  much  information  bearing  upon  the  question. 
Mr.  Preston- Thomas,  who  specially  visited  the  Swiss  labour  colonies  in  1903 
and  wrote  a  valuable  report  on  them,  described  to  us  the  system  in  force  in 
Switzerland.  At  the  beginning  of  last  year  he  also  visited,  at  our  request.  Appendix  XVII. 
the  Swiss  colony  at  Lucerne,  as  well  as  a  small  German  colony  established  at 

Munden  in  Hertfordshire.    Mr.  W.  H.  Dawson  gave  evidence  on  the  labour  Preston-Thomas, 

colonies  in  Germany,  which  have  also  been  visited  by  a  member  of  the 

Committee.    The  Dutch  labour  colonies  were  described  to  us  by  Mr.  H.  G. 

Willink,  whose  work  on  the  subject  is  well  known.*    We  received  information 

regarding  the  Belgian  system  from  Mr.  Willink,  Mr.  Torr,  and  other  witnesses, 

and  the  colonies  of  Merxplas  and  Wortel  were  personally  visited  by  several  of  Loch,  8742-3. 

our  number.    Witnesses  have  also  referred  to  the  institutions  used  for  a  similar  ;^Q''g'^"' 

class  in  France  and  Denmark,  t    We  received  evidence  with  regard  to  the  farm 

colony  which  the  Salvation  Army  has  established  at  Hadleigh  in  Essex,  and  the 

colony  of  the  Christian  Social  Service  Union  at  Lingfield  in  Surrey,  and  we  also 

visited  those  institutions.    We  inspected  the  colony  at  Laindon,  Essex,  which 

is  used  by  the  Poplar  guardians  as  a  branch  workhouse,  and  the  colony  at 

HoUesley  Bay  in  Suffolk,  which  was  started  m  1905  by  the  London  Central 

Unemployed  Committee. 

227.  The  establishment  oflabour  colonies  is  not  a  new  proposal.  Institutions -^^..j^.^^^^ 

for  the  reception  of  beggars  and  vagrants  were  to  be  found  at  an  early  date.    ^     '    '  ' 

In  the  16th  century  houses  of  correction  for  vagrants  were  set  up  in  this 

country,  and  at  the  end  of  that  century  and  the  beginning  of  the  next 

similar  institutions  were  established  in  different  parts  of  Europe  for  the 

detention  for  long  periods  of  habitual  vagrants.    Reference  may  be  made  to 

the  experiments  of  Sir  Benjamin  Thompson  (better  known  as  Count  Rumford) 

towards  the  end  of  the  18th  century.    This  famous  philanthropist  dealt  with 

the  plague  of  beggars  that  infested  Bavaria,  by  setting  them  to  work  in  work^ 

shops  established  by  him.     For  a  time  his  scheme  met  with  considerable 

success. 

We  will  proceed  to  give  some  account  of  the  more  important  labour  colonies.  ' 

Holland. 

^8.  In  1818,  General  Van  den  Bosch  established  in  Holland,  under 
royal  patronage,  a  charitable  organisation,  the  "  Society  of  Beneficence,"  for 

*  The  Dutch  Home  Labour  Colonies  (1889). 
t  A  full  account  of  the  foreign  labour  colonies  will  be  found  in  two  Eeports,  issued  by  the 
Board  of  Trade  in  1893  and  1904,  on  "  Agencies  and  Methods  for  dealing  with  the  Unemployed." 
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employing  the  poor  on  the  land.  This  Society  acquired  colonies  in  Holland,  and 
established  others  at  Wortel  and  Merxplas  in  Belgium.  The  Dutch  colonies 
consisted  of  free  colonies,  and  beggar  colonies  for  the  repression  of  mendicity. 
The  Free  Colonies  were  intended  for  the  reception  of  indigent  persons.  Men, 
with  their  families,  were  settled  on  the  land  as  small  farmers  or  labourers,  in 
order  to  be  fitted  to  earn  their  living  independently.  The  expenses  were  de- 
frayed by  subscriptions  and  the  intention  was  to  give  temporary  assistance, 
but  it  was  found  that  persons  entering  the  free  colonies  remained  there, 
very  few  fresh  cases  were  received,  and  the  scheme  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
very  successful.  The  Society  still  maintains  the  free  colonies.  There  are 
three  of  these,  viz.,  Frederiksoord,  Willemsoord  and  Wilhelminasoord,  which 
Willink,  8367.  form  practically  one  colony,  but  the  number  of  inmates  is  decreasing.  In  1827 
the  population  was  2,179  ;  in  1873,  2,007  ;  in  1887,  1,796  ;  and  in  1902,  1,460. 

229.  The  Beggar  Colonies  were  intended  for  the  compulsory  detention  of 
persons  of  the  vagrant  class.  The  chief  colonies  were  at  Ommerschans,  Veen- 
huizen,  and  Merxplas.     Under  the  Society  severe  discipline  was  maintained, 

gg^2  the  colonies  were  penal  rather  than  reformatory.     Mr.  Willink  thus 

describes  the  colonies  : — 

"  Tlie  idea  was  that  the  man  would  be  able  to  earn  enough  in  the  institution  to  support 
himself,  and  to  learn  something  which  would  be  useful  to  him  when  he  went  out.  The  idea 
was  at  first  that  it  should  be  principally  agriculture,  but  by  degrees  they  found  that  it  was 
more  and  more  necessary  to  introduce  other  things  besides  agriculture  ;  and  it  was  found 
also  that  the  ends  did  not  meet,  and  they  got  more  and  more  in  debt  to  the  State  which 
advanced  them  money,  and  then  they  manufactured  articles  for  the  State,  uniforms  for 
the  Army,  and  sacking  and  all  sorts  of  things,  and  finally  they  got  into  a  very  unsound 
financial  condition  and  the  State  took  them  over  stock,  lock  and  barrel." 

In  1859  the  Society  handed  over  the  beggar  colonies  to  the  Government. 
The  institution  is  now  concentrated  at  Veenhuizen,  where,  on  some  3,000  acres 
of  land,  between  3,000  and  4  000  men  of  the  vagrant  class  are  detained. 
Persons  convicted  of  certain  ofiences  (one  being  public  begging)  are  com- 
mitted by  magistrates  for  a  term  of  detention  of  not  less  than  six  months  and 
not  more  than  three  years.  There  is  a  separate  institution  of  the  same  kind 
for  women  at  Hoorn. 

230.  Professor  Mavor,  in  the  Board  of  Trade  Report  of  1893,  states  as 
regards  the  inmates  of  the  beggar  colonies: — 

"  All  of  them  have  been  convicted  of  begging ;  a  very  large  proportion  are  confirmed  beggars. 
The  type  of  men  is  similar  to  that  which  may  be  found  in  Merxplas  and  in  the  German  'Corrections- 
Anstalteu.'  They  appear  to  be  fibreless  and  irresponsible  to  an  extreme  degree.  .  .  .  Forestry, 
agriculture,  and  gardening  are  the  employments  of  the  colonists.  Though  prisoners,  they  enjoy 
a  certain  amount  of  freedom  within  the  limits  of  the  colony,  they  have  an  allowance  for  wages, 
and  receive  the  unexpended  balance  of  these  on  leaving.  The  method  of  administration  is  similar 
to  that  of  Merxplas,  in  Belgium." 


Belgium. 

231.  At  the  establishment  of  the  separate  Kingdom  of  Belgium  in  1831,  there 
were  in  existence  in  that  country  six  "Depots  de  Mendicite  "  for  the  compulsory 
detention  of  persons  of  the  vagrant  class.  There  were  also  the  two  colonies 
established  by  the  Dutch  Society  of  Beneficence,  at  one  of  which,  Merxplas, 
able-bodied  mendicants  were  detained  and  forced  to  work,  while  the  other, 
Wortel,  was  more  of  the  nature  of  a  voluntary  colony.  The  GoveVnment  for 
some  years  paid  a  subsidy  to  the  colonies,  but  in  1842  they  were  closed. 
In  1870,  however,  the  Government  acquired  the  colonies  for  a  sum  of  800,000 
francs  and  re-established  them  as  institutions  under  State  control  ;  they 
are  now  termed  "  Colonies  de  Bienfaisance  de  L'Etat."  The  question  of 
vagrancy  seems  to  have  given  much  trouble  in  Belgium,  which  has  been  called 
"the  classic  land  of  pauperism."     In  1891  the  law  on  the  subject  was 
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consolidated  after  much  discussion  and  strong  opposition.*  Under  the  law 
of  27th  November,  1891,  which  came  into  force  on  1st  January,  1892, 
State  institutions  of  two  sorts  were  established,  termed  "  Depots  de  Mendicite  " 
and  "  Maisons  de  Refuge."    A  translation  of  this  Act  is  printed  in  the  Appendix.  Appendix  XXL 

232.  The  "maison  de  refuge  "  is  intended  for  the  reception  of  men  who  from 
age  or  infirmity  are  unable  to  work,  or  who  have  been  driven  to  begging  or 
vagrancy  by  the  want  of  work  or  misfortune.  It  is  in  fact  similar  to  an  English 
workhouse  for  the  old  and  infirm,  and  it  receives  also  men  out  of  work  who  would  ■ 
be  willing  to  work  if  they  could  get  employment.  There  is  power  of  detention 
for  a  period  not  exceeding  one  year.  Destitute  persons  furnished  with  an  order 
from  their  commune  may  enter  voluntarily.  The  chief  "  maison  de  refuge  " 
is  at  Hoogstraeten  ;  for  purpose  of  administration  it  is  divided  into  two  sections, 
called  Hoogstraeten  and  Wortel,  the  latter  being  reserved  for  the  able-bodied 
colonists. 

233.  The  "  depots  de  mendicite  "  are  intended  for  the  reception  of  able- 
bodied  men  who  are  professional  beggars  or  live  in  a  state  of  vagrancy, 
and  also  for  certain  other  classes,  such  as  inebriates,  persons  convicted 
of  immoral  offences,  etc.  The  principal  depot  is  at  Merxplas.  Persons  are 
committed  to  a  depot  by  a  judicial  authority  (juge  de  paix)  on  summary 
conviction,  for  a  period  oE  not  less  than  two  years  or  more  than  seven 
years.  The  intention  of  the  Act  seems  to  be  to  treat  habitual  vagrants  and 
beggars  not  as  criminals  requiring  punishment,  but  as  persons  requiring 
treatment  on  account  of  their  mode  of  life,  and,  in  the  words  of  the  Act, 
they  are  placed  "  at  the  disposal  of  the  Government." 

234.  An  account  of  the  Merxplas  colony  is  contained  in  the  evidence  given 
before  us  by  Mr.  Torr,  and  in  the  report  to  the  Lindsey  quarter  sessions, 
of  which  he  was  one  of  the  authors.  It  is  also  described  in  the  tw(»  Reports 
issued  by  the  Board  of  Trade.  Some  of  the  members  of  our  Committee 
visited  the  colony,  and  carefully  inspected  the  arrangements  in  force  there 
We  have  since  been  furnished  by  the  directoi"  with  statements  giving 
interesting  details  as  to  the  working  of  the  colony.  Extracts  from  these  Appendix  XXII..: 
will  be  found  in  the  Appendix. 

235.  The  population  of  Merxplas  on  the  1st  January,  1905,  was  5,110.  It  has 
shown  a  steady  increase  since  1890,  when  it  was  2,924.  Most  of  the  inmates  are 
permanent  residents:  on  the  day  of  our  visit  only  twenty  of  the  colonists  were  there 
for  the  first  time.  The  work  of  the  colonists  is  land  reclamation,  farming,  and  the 
manufacture  of  all  kinds  of  articles  required  in  the  colony.  The  industrial  side 
is  highly  organised,  and  there  is  no  difficulty  in  disposing  of  the  products.  At 

the  time  of  our  visit,  mats,  brushes,  and  portmanteaus  were  being  made  for  the  AVillink,  8898, 
English  market.  We  do  not  find,  however,  that  there  is  any  systematic  Torr,  10206. 
industrial  training  at  the  colony  ;  each  man  is  employed  at  his  own  trade, 
and  those  who  have  no  trade  are  set  to  work  in  reclaiming  the  land  or  in 
other  unskilled  labour.  Although  the  colony  does  not  teach  trades  it 
enables  the  colonists  to  retain  and  perfect  their  knowledge  of  their  own 
trades.  The  money  value  of  the  work  done  by  the  colonists  is  con- 
siderable.   A  grant  of  about  6d.  a  day  is  made  to  the  colony  in  respect  of  each 


*  Dufing  the  discussion  on  the  Bill  in  the  Belgian  Parliament,  M.  Woeste  said  — "  It  is  said 
that  these  depots  de  mendicite  are  not  prisons.  In  reality  these  depots  imply  a  reghne  much  more 
severe,  much  more  punitive  for  those  who  are  detained  in  them,  than  the  prisons.  ...  If  I 
approve  of  the  proposal  of  the  Government  to  prolong  the  period  of  detention  ...  in  these 
defots  de  mendicite,  it  is  because  I  am  convinced  that  those  who  might  be  disposed  to  become 
vagabonds  will  recoil  from  this  extremity,  that  they  will  change  their  mode  of  Hfe  and  acqiiire 
regular  habits  of  labour.  .  .  In  these  severe  measures  I  see  this  advantage,  that  the  population 
of  these  depots  would  become  less  numerous,  because  those  who  might  be  sent  there  would  recoil 
from  the  imprisonment  the  depots  would  inflict  upon  them.  ...  I  am  of  those  who  think  that 
when  workmen  are  out  of  work,  when  they  search  well  they  will  end  by  finding  it.  While  waiting 
until  they  do  find  it,  it  would  appear  that  legal  and  private  charity  has  to  come  to  their  relief. 
But  I  cannot  admit  that  it  offers  any  acceptable  remedy  to  the  painful  situation  in  which  they 
find  themselves,  to  send  them  into  the  dejpots  de  mendicite  or  into  the  houses  of  refuge  from 
which  they  emerge  only  to  return." 
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able-bodied  inmate,  paid  in  equal  parts  by  the  State,  the  province  and  the 
commune.  With  the  help  of  this  grant,  the  accounts  show  an  excess  of  receipts  over 
expenditure.  This  excess  is  applied  to  the  cost  of  new  buildings  or  the  reduction 
of  the  rate  of  contribution.  Practically  everything  required  is  made  in  the 
colony  and  all  the  buildings  have  been  erected  by  the  colonists.  The  produce 
of  the  land,  however,  is  not  sufficient  for  the  colony,  and  large  quantities  of 
potatoes  and  cereals  have  to  be  purchased  outside.  The  net  annual  cost  of 
maintenance,  including  all  expenses  and  payments  to  the  colonists,  is  about  £9 
Appendix  XXII.  per  head.  A  copy  of  the  estimates  of  receipts  and  payments  for  1905  will  be 
found  in  the  Appendix. 

236.  The  colonists  can  earn  sums  varying  from  Id.  to  3d.  a  day,  according 
to  the  amount  and  quality  of  work  done.  One  half  of  their  earnings  is 
retained  by  the  management  until  discharge,  while  the  other  half  is  given 
to  the  men  monthly  in  tokens  to  spend,  if  they  like,  at  the  canteen  on  articles  of 
food,  tobacco,  etc.  The  canteen  is  managed  by  the  colony,  and  articles  there 
are  sold  at  cost  price.  A  statement  showing  how  the  colonists  spend  their  money 
in  the  canteen  is  given  in  the  Appendix.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  articles 
most  largely  purchased  are  tobacco,  bacon  and  lard. 


237.  Seven  years  is  the  maximum  term  of  detention,  but  the  average  time  is 
16  months.  Remission  of  the  sentence  can  be  granted  by  the  Minister  of 
Justice  in  any  case  where  this  seems  desirable.  A  detachment  of  150  soldiers 
is  quartered  at  the  colony,  but  we  understood  that  their  services  have  not  been 
required,  and  that  there  is  no  difficulty  in  maintaining  order  and  discipline 
among  the  colonists.  In  this  regard  the  director  attached  considerable  im- 
portance to  the  vegetable  character  of  the  food  given.  A  table  showing 
the  dietary  in  force  is  printed  in  the  Appendix. 


238.  An  objection  urged  against  Merxplas  is  the  lack  of  classification  and 

the  absence  of  religious  influences.  It  seems  clear  to  us  that  the  discipline 
Brooks  5115.  there  has  little  or  no  active  reformatory  effect,  and  the  constant  association 
Hutton,  4085.  of  SO  large  a  number  of  men  of  the  vagrant  class  in  these  conditions  can- 
Willink,  8992.  not  fail  to  have  a  deteriorating  influence  on  the  whole  body.  The 
10^3^  director  informed  us  that   almost  as  soon  as  one  period  of  detention  was 

over  the  colonist  was  generally  sent  back  to  the  colony  for  another  term. 

In  a  memorandum  with  which  he  has  kindly  furnished  us,  the  following  passage 

occurs  : — 


"  The  same  causes  which  led  to  the  first  entry  act  again  soon  after  liberation  and  almost 
always  provoke  the  same  effects,  which  in  the  main  are  the  return  to  Merxplas.  The  reformation 
'en  masse  '  of  the  colonists  is  then  a  Utopian  enterprise,  and  it  is  only  exceptionally  that  we  can 
effect  a  rescue  amongst  the  social  wreckage  which  forms  the  basis  of  the  population  of  the  depot." 


10242.  "  Once  a  colonist,  always  a  colonist  "  seems  to  be  perfectly  true  oT  this 

Willink,  890.3.     institution.    It  would  appear  that  the  large  majority  of  the  inmates  have  reached 

their  present  position  owing  to  drink.    There  is  no  doubt,  however,  that  the 

colony  is  effective  in  clearing  the  streets  of  beggars  and  loafers,  and  during  his 
9018.  term  of  detention  it  prevents  the  colonist  from  doing  harm  to  the  general  public. 

Those  of  us  who  visited  the  colony  were  much  impressed  with  the  great  ability 

shown  in  the  management  of  so  difficult  an  institution. 


239.  The  Maison  de  Refuge  at  Hoogstraeten  and  Wortel  is  described  fully 
in  the  Board  of  Trade  Report  of  1904.  This  institution-  is  managed 
on  similar  lines  to  Merxplas,  but  owing  to  the  shorter  time  of  resi- 
dence, and  the  fact  that  many  of  the  inmates  are  partially  infirm,  the  in- 
dustries are  much  less  developed.  Persons  out  of  work  are  accepted  as 
voluntary  colonists,  but  the  number  of  these  is  very  small.  In  winter  the 
population  of  the  colony  increases  considerably,  but  when  the  summer 
comes  most  of  the  inmates  are  allowed  to  leave.  Many  of  the  colonists  at 
Hoogstraeten  and  Wortel  are  persons  who  in  this  country  would  find  refuge 
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in  a  workhouse.     The  colonists  can  earn  wages  ranging  from  Id.  to  7d.  a  , 
■day :    one-third  of   this  is  given  to  them  to  spend  at  ths  canteen,  and 
the  rest  is  retained  for  the  formation  of  a  "masse  de  sortie-''''  or  leaving 
fund.    When  this  amounts  to  12s.  the  colonist  can  claitn  his  discharge. 

240.  Both  the  dep5ts  and  the  houses  of  refuge  are  subject  to  the  inspection 
and  control  of  a  committee  composed  of  the  Governor  of  the  Province  of 
Antwerp  (as  President)  and  nine  other  members  nominated  by  the  King. 
There  is  a  depot  and  a  house  of  refuge  for  women  at  Bruges  under 
similar  regulations. 

Germany. 

241.  The  labour  colonies  in  Germany  are  under  the  management  of  a 
•charitable  association,  the  Labour  Colony  Central  Board.  There  are  at 
present  thirty-four  *  of  these  colonies  which  provide  accommodation  for 
nearly  4,000  persons.  Admission  to  the  colonies  is  voluntary  and 
there  is  no  compulsion  to  remain,  but  it  appears  to  be  now  the 
practice  to  endeavour  to  make  the  men  stay  for  not  less  than  two 
months.  During  the  year  1903,  there  were  10,307  admissions  to  the 
colonies,  and  10,338  discharges.  Of  3,968  inmates  of  the  colonies 
at  the  end  of  1903,  1,837,  or  nearly  one  half,  had  been  in  the 
colonies  less  than  two  months,  while  933  more  had  been  there  from  two  to 
four  months.  About  one-tenth  of  the  colonists  leaving  during  the  year  are 
stated  to  have  gone  to  situations  found  by  themselves,  and  another 
tenth  to  situations  found  for  them  by  the  colonies.  The  funds  for  the  support  of 
the  colonies  are  obtained  from  grants  by  the  provincial  and  municipal  author- 
ities, and  from  voluntary  subscriptions.  Mr.  Dawson  states  that  the  average  Dawson,  3627.^ 
annual  cost  per  head  is  £10,  and  the  average  earning  £4,  which  leaves  a  net  cost 

of  £6  per  head  inclusive  of  all  expenses. 

242.  The  first  labour  colony  was  founded  by  Pastor  Von  Bodelschwingh 
in  1882,  at  Wilhelmsdorf  near  Bielefeld,  in  Westphalia.  This  colony  may 
1)6  taken  as  a  type  of  the  agricultural  colony.  The  original  work 
was  land  reclamation,  but  now  that  the  soil  has  been  rendered  fit  for 
cultivation  all  kinds  of  agriculture  and  farm  work  are  carried  on. 
Nearly  all  the  labour  colonies  are  agricultural,  but  there  are  a  few  in- 
dustrial colonies  such  as  those  at  Berlin  and  Magdeberg.  In  these  great  diffi- 
culty is  experienced  in  finding  suitable  industries  which  do  not  compete  with 
the  independent  manufacturers,  A  small  wage  is  allowed  in  all  the  colonies  ^q^g 
and  from  this  is  deducted  the  cost  of  clothes  and  tobacco  supplied  to  the 
colonists,  the  balance,  if  any,  being  paid  on  discharge.  The  persons  who 
enter  the  colonies  are  chiefly  unemployed  workmen  and  men  on  tramp. 

We  have  already  given  an  account  of  the  shelters  (Herbergen)  under  philan-  See  page  46. 
thropic  societies,  and  the  relief  stations  (Verpflegungs-Stationen)  under  the  local 
authorities,  which  provide  for  the  wayfarer  in  search  of  work.    It  is  found  that 
in  winter  the  colonies  are  full,  while  in  the  early  summer  there  is  a  general  exodus 
and  it  is  difficult  to  get  sufficient  labour  for  the  land. 

243.  It  is  clear  that  a  labour  colony  of  the  German  type  is  of  little  use  for  deal- 
ing with  persons  of  the  tramp  class.    Mr.  Dawson  says  that  "  it  is  not  disciplinary  Dawson  3726. 
in  the  coercive  sense  :  it  is  purely  voluntary ;  the  inmates  can  stay  or  not  as 

they  plea^."  Many  of  this  type  of  colonists  come  again  and  again,  and  are 
termed  "  colony  loafers."  They  correspond  to  the  "  ins  and  outs  "  of  our 
English  workhouses.  The  object  of  the  colonies  is  to  effect  some  moral  refor- 
mation, but  it  appears  that  three-fourths  of  the  colonists  have  been  previously 
imprisoned  and  there  is  no  evidence  that  any  substantial  improvement  results 
from  the  time  spent  in  the  colonies.    Mr.  Dawson  expresses  his  opinion  thus  :  — 

"  speaking  generally,  I  do  not  think  that  you  can  regard  thf  m  as  being  reformatory  institutions.  3739 
The  inmates  do  not  stay  long  enough  and  the  discipline  is  not  severe  enough." 

244.  For  dealing  with  habitual  vagrants  and  persons  who  neglect  to  maintain 


*  Including  one  at  Munden,  Hertfordshire,  for  destitute  Germans  in  England. 
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♦  themselves,  there  are  "  workhouses  "  (Arheitshduser)  which  to  a  certain  extent 
correspond  to  the  original  houses  of  correction  in  this  country,  the  forced  labour 
farms  of  Switzerland  and  the  compulsory  colonies  of  Belgium  and  Holland. 
There  are  twenty-four  of  these  "  workhouses  "  in  Germany,  each  province  having 
one  at  least.  Under  sections  361  and  362  of  the  Imperial  Code,  the  following 
classes  of  persons,  amongst  others,  are  liable  to  detention  in  a  workhouse  for  a 
period  not  exceeding  two  years  :  — 

1.  anyone  who  wanders  about  as  a  vagabond  ; 

2.  anyone  who  begs,  or  causes  or  allows  his  children  to  beg ; 

3.  anyone  who  through  gambling,  drunkenness,  or  idleness  is  forced 
to  apply  for  relief  for  himself,  or  those  for  whose  piaintenance  he  w 
responsible  ; 

4.  anyone  who  while  in  receipt  of  public  relief  refuses  to  do  work 
given  him  by  the  authorities  ;  and 

5.  anyone  who  after  losing  his  lodging  fails  to  procure  another 
within  a  certain  time. 

245.  A  person  committing  one  of  these  offences  would  be  sentenced  to  a  term 
of  imprisonment  and  after  that  to  detention  in  a  workhouse.  There  are  no 
sentences  of  detention  for  less  than  three  months,  the  average  length  being 
one  year.  The  workhouses  are  controlled  by  the  authorities  of  the  province. 
They  are  in  fact  a  kind  of  prison  and  are  under  strict  military  discipline.  The 

Dawson,  3798.  punishments  consist  of  confinement  to  cells,  reduction  of  diet,  and  sleeping 
on  the  floor,  but  there  is  no  corporal  punishment.    They  have  accommodation 

3602-6.  for  14,836  persons.    During  the  year  ended  31st  March,  1904,  the  number  of 

admissions  was  10,363,  while  in  the  year  ended  March,  1884,  the  number  was 

3639.  15,474.     Mr.  Dawson  points  out  that  the  Westphalian  workhouse  built  in 

1821  has  not  been  enlarged,  although  the  population  of  the  province  has  greatly 
increased,  and  that  there  are  fewer  inmates  of  the  workhouse  now  than  in 
1821.  The  inmates,  who  are  termed  prisoners,  are  kept  daily  at  work  which 
is  either  domestic,  agricultural,  or  industrial.  Numerous  trades  are  carried  on, 
skilled  teachers  being  eniployed  to  supervise  their  work.    A  description  of  the 

Appendix  XXIII.  life  in  a  German  workhouse  will  be  found  in  the  Appendix. 

246.  The  cost  in  the  German  workhouses  is  comparatively  small,  and  in  some 
the  work  of  the  inmates  appears  to  cover  almost  the  whole  expenditure.  At 
the  Benninghausen  workhouse  in  Westphalia,  the  annual  gross  cost  of  each 
man  in  1902  was  £17  8s.,  against  which  the  average  earning  was  £8  14s.  At  Gro  a 
Sake  workhouse  the  inmates  earn  £11  lis.  each,  leaving  only  £2  7s.  per  head 
to  be  paid  out  of  the  public  funds.  In  the  workhouse  at  Moritzburg,  the  in- 
mates earn  £9  16s.  lOd.,  leaving  only  £3  12s.  9d.  to  be  paid  by  subsidy,  and 
at  Bockeiholm  the  earnings  are  £11  10s.  8d.,  and  the  subsidy  only  £2  18s.  6d. 
per  head.  Mr.  Dawson  suggests,  as  the  reason  for  the  small  cost,  that  these  colonies 
are  on  an  industrial  basis  and  follow  handicraft  rather  than  agriculture.  As 
to  the  disposal  of  the  produce  of  the  workhouse,  he  states  that  it  is  not  the 
practice  to  sell  in  the  open  market, 

"  but  to  provide  public  institutions  with  tbe  necessaries  tbey  require  in  the  nature,  for  example, 

of  furniture,  woven  goods,  and  various  things  in  Benninghausen  they  supply  all  things 

which  are  needed  in  the  provincial  institutions  for  the  blind,  the  deaf  and  dumb,  and  so  forth, 
and  the  hospitals." 

It  must  be  also  pointed  out  that  the  diet  given  is  chiefly  vegetarian,  and  is 
much  less  expensive  than  that  given  in  prisons  in  this  country.    In  the 
AppendLx  XXIII.  Appendix  is  printed  a  dietary  table  applicable  to  the  Benninghausen  workhouse, 

Dawson,  3605,  247.  As  to  the  effect  of  these  workhouses,  it  appears  to  be  the  opinion  in 
Germany  that  they  have  diminished  vagrancy  ;  and  the  statistics  show  that 
the  number  of  commitments  is  decreasing.  Mr.  Dawson  is  of  opinion  that  these 
institutions,  by  reason  of  the  length  of  the  sentence,  do  exercise  some  influence 
on  the  men,  but  it  appears  that  over  40  per  cent,  of  the  inmates  at  Benning- 
hausen in  1903-4  had  previously  been  in  a  workhouse.  The  work  is  chiefly 
industrial ;  there  is  little  agriculture.    Thus,  there  is  a  considerable  difference 


Dawson,  3834. 


3831,  3887. 
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between  the  German  institutions  for  the  detention  of  vagrants  and  the  com- 
pulsory labour  colonies  in  Holland,  Belgium,  and  Switzerland. 

248.  The  system  in  force  in  Germany  is  summed  up  in  Mr.  Flynt's  book. 
Tramping  with  Tramps,  in  these  terms  :— 

"  The  community  practically  says  to  the  culprit :  '  You  can  make  use  of  our  Verpflegungs-  D-iT^y^on  3905-7. 
Stationen,  where  you  can  work  for  your  lodging  and  meals,  and  have  also  a  half-day  to  search 
for  work,  if  you  can  identify  yourself  as  a  seeker  of  labour.  We  not  only  offer  this,  but  also 
attempt  to  guarantee  you,  through  the  efforts  of  our  philanthropists,  a  casual  refuge  in  die 
Herberge  zur  Heimath  while  you  are  out  of  work.  And  if,  through  untoward  circumstances,  or 
through  your  own  carelessness  and  weakness  you  have  fallen  so  low  that  the  Stationen  and  the 
Heimath  cannot  take  yoa  in  because  your  identification-papers  are  irregular,  and  you  appear  more 
•of  a  vagabond  than  an  unfortunate  labourer,  we  then  invite  you  into  the  labour  colonies,  founded 
also  by  our  philanthropists,  where  you  can  remain  until  you  have  earned  good  clothes  and 
proved  yourself  worthy.  But  if  we  catch  you  begging  we  will  punish  you  as  a  vagrant :  conse- 
•quently  you  would  do  better  to  make  use  of  all  the  privileges  we  offer  and  thus  break  no  laws. 
This  is  the  theory,  and  I  consider  it  a  good  one.  But  the  man  who  will  not  work  passes  through 
these  institutions  as  freely  as  the  man  who  will,  owing  to  the  lack  of  determined  discrimination  on 
the  part  of  the  officers,  and  the  desperate  cleverness  of  the  offenders." 


Switzerland. 

249.  A  full  account  of  the  Swiss  colonies  is  to  be  found  in  Mr.  Preston- 
Thomas's  report  on  "  The  Methods  of  Dealing  with  Vagrancy  in  Switzerland  " 

which  is  printed  in  the  Appendix,  and  in  the  evidence  given  by  him.    In  ^ppcndix  XVII 

Switzerland  there  are  labour  colonies  of  both  kinds,  voluntary  and  compulsory. 

Of  the  former  class  there  are  only  three.    They  are  managed  by  philanthropic 

societies,  and  entry  and  discharge  are  voluntary,  but  a  man  on  admission  must 

agree  to  stay  a  certain  period,  one  or  two  months.    The  compulsory  colonies, 

or  forced  labour  farms,  are  more  numerous.    Nearly  every  canton  has  one,  or 

has  an  agreement  with  another  canton  to  send  cases  to  their  farm.    The  farm 

is  managed  by  the  cantonal  council,  who  appoint  the  officers  ;  the  Federal 

■Government  does  not  inspect  these  institutions  or  take  any  share  in  their 

management. 

250.  A  man  found  begging  can  be  arrested  by  the  police  and  taken  before  a 
magistrate  or  the  council  of  the  district  (union)  to  which  he  belongs.  The 
former  can  sentence  him,  if  he  is  an  habitual  offender,  to  imprisonment  for 
a  period  of  from  two  to  six  months,  or  to  detention  in  a  forced  labour 
institution  for  a  period  of  six  months  to  two  years.  If  the  man  is  taken 
before  the  district  council  and  they  find  that  he  has  refused  work,  they 
decide  that  he  is  "  work-shy  "  and  can  send  him  to  a  forced  labour  institution 
for  a  period  of  from  three  months  to  two  years.  The  district  council,  as 
Mr.  Preston- Thomas  points  out,  knows  more  about  the  man  than  the  magis- 
trates and  can  tell  whether  he  is  an,  habitual  vagrant  or  not.  It  may  be  men- 
tioned that  at  several  of  the  colonies  persons  committed  by  the  magistrates  for 
minor  offences  other  than  vagrancy  offences  are  received. 

251.  The  Swiss  labour  institutions  are  generally  small ;  in  Witzwyl,  the  largest, 
the  number  of  inmates  does  not  exceed  200.  The  labour  farms  are  worked 
economically;  there  are  no  walls  round  the  place,but  escape  is  rare.  The  inmates 

receive  no  money,  and  if  they  escaped  would  probably  have  to  beg  and  would  be  Preston-Thomas, 

brought  back  by  the  police.     In  Switzerland  everyone  is  required  to  carry  papers  ^383,  8369. 

and  this  enables  the  men  to  be  easily  traced.    The  buildings  are  cheap  and  for  the 

most  part  have  been  built  by  the  colonists.    It  appears  that  most  of  the  colonists 

are  engaged  in  land  reclamation  or  farm  work,  but  there  are  also  workshops 

where  tailoring,  shoemaking,  smith's  work,  carpentering,  basket  making,  etc., 

are  carried  on.    Only  men  with  some  knowledge  of  these  trades  are  employed 

on  them,  others  are  sent  to  work  on  the  farm.    As  at  Merxplas,  there  appears 

to  be  no  attempt  made  to  teach  trades. 

252.  There  is  no  difficulty  in  disposing  of  the  produce  of  the  farm  and  any 
goods  manufactured  in  the  colony.  Mr.  Preston-Thomas  says  as  to  the 
Lucerne  farm  colony : — 

"  They  have  an  excellent  market  close  at  hand  where  there  is  a  great  demand  for  all  sorts  8430. 
of  things.    They  have  a  number  of  cows  and  they  sell  milk  in  Lucerne." 
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Preston-Thomas,  253.  At  Witzwyl  the  staff  numbers  forty-five,  or  one  to  every  five  inmates'. 
The  men  are  encouraged  to  work  by  the  staff  who  act  more  as  foremen 
than  warders,  and  work  with  the  men.  Mr.  Preston-Thomas  states  that  he 
was  impressed  with  the  way  in  which  the  colonists  worked  and  he  refers  to 

8340-1.  the  absence  of  formalism  as  compared  with  the  casual  wards  or  prisons  in 

England  : — "  They  really  did  work  hard,  and  you  saw  the  results  of  their  work 
all  about."  They  work  eleven  hours  a  day,  but  as  Mr.  Preston-Thomas  points 
oiit  in  his  report,  the  work  is  of  an  attractive  character  : — 

"  Wlien  a  man  sees  the  products  of  his  labour,  which  have  grown  up  before  his  eyes^ 
he  is  induced  to  exert  himself  and  is  stimulated  in  a  fashion  which  contrasts  with  the  leaden, 
monotony  of  such  occupations  as  stone  breaking  and  corn  grinding." 

8367.  Punishment  is    generally  by  reduction   of   food.     The  average  term  of 

8415.  detention  is  one  year  for  men  sent  to  the  colony  by  the  district  council, 

and  two  months  when  sentenced  by  the  magistrates.  A  remission  of  a 
third  of  the  sentence  can  be  earned,  which  is  granted  by  the  cantonal 
council.  On  discharge  from  a  compulsory  colony  a  man  is  provided  for  either 
by  (a)  employment  as  a  paid  labourer  at  the  colony  ;  (b)  the  action  of  a  dis- 
charged prisoners'  aid  soc'ety  ;  or  (c)  admission  into  a  voluntary  farm. 

254.  Owing  to  the  useful  work  done  in  the  forced  labour  farms  and  the  money 
realised  from  the  the  sale  of  their  produce,  the  net  cost  per  head  is  very 
small.  The  district  council  make  a  grant  of  from  £2  to  £5  per  head  for  each 
man  committed  from  their  district.  The  Appenzell  colony  just  pays  its  way, 
the  £4  per  man  received  from  the  district  council  being  all  to  the  good.  At 
the  St.  Johannsen  colony  the  cost  is  about  £6  per  head,  at  Lucerne  £14,  and 
at  Liesthal  £14  10s.  This  amount  includes  all  the  expenses  of  the  institution 
except  payment  of  interest  on  capital.  In  the  voluntary  colonies,  however, 
the  cost  is  much  greater.  At  Herdern,  for  instance,  each  inmate  costs  on  an 
average  £50  a  year,  and  this  is  much  the  same  as  the  cost  in  an  English  voluntary 
farm  colony. 

8375_9  255.  With  regard  to  the  results  of  the  colony  system  in  Switzerland,  Mr, 

Preston- Thomas  states  : — 

"  The  officials  can  only  judge  by  the  fact  that  there  are  not  very  many  who  come  there  again 
and  again.  They  say  that  a  good  many  men  get  remission  of  part  of  their  sentence,  because 
the  colony  authorities  are  satisfied  that  they  will  work  for  themselves  and  will  not  come 
there  again,  and  that  a  large  number  of  these  people  are  apparently  reformed  ;  but  it  can 
only  be  a  matter  of  speculation  as  to  what  the  reform  is  and  how  far  it  has  gone.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  the  fact  of  having  worked  hard  for  a  year  or  eighteen  months  makes  a  man  apt  to- 
get  into  the  habit  of  working,  and  this  is  believed  to  be  the  actual  result." 

It  appears  that  in  Switzerland,  as  in  qther  places,  there  is  difficulty  in 
obtaining  any  record  of  the  men  after  they  leave  the  colony,  but  Mr.  Preston- 
Thomas  states  that  the  people  in  charge  of  the  colony  "think  it  does  have  a 
certain  reformative  influence. 

8434.  25G.  It  seems  clear  that  in  Switzerland  some  good  results  may  reasonably  be 

hoped  for  from  the  compulsory  colony,  but  that  the  voluntary  colony  does 
little  good.  The  president  of  the  society  which  maintains  the  Herdern  voluntary 
colony  said,  as  regards  the  inmates  of  that  colony, 

"  we  cannot  make  any  attempt  to  reform  them ;  we  create  some  more  employment  for 
men  who  say  they  cannot  get  any,  but  that  is  all ;  we  do  not  profess  to  do  them  any  good,  but 
we  try  to  preach  to  them  a  little,  and  exercise  a  good  influence  over  them." 

It  seems  an  und<  ibted  fact  that   begging   and  vagrancy  have  greatly 
8436.  diminished  in  Switzerland  of  late  years.    Mr.  Preston-Thomas  ascribes  this 

result  to  the  stringent  measures  taken  by  the  police,  to  the  labour  colonies. 
See  page  47.  and  to  the  system  in  force  for  helping  genuine  wayfarers  which  we  have 
already  described.  Generally  in  Switzerland  the  compulsory  labour  colonies 
appear  to  have  had  more  success  than  elsewhere  ;  it  would  seem  that  they  have 
exercised  a  greater  reformatory  influence  than  colonies  in  other  countries,  and 
no  doubt  this  is  largely  due  to  the  fact  that  as  they  are  small  institutions  the 
colonists  can  receive  r  ore  individual  attention. 
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257.  In  this  country  attempts  were  made  by  Parliament  at  an  early  date  to 
establish  places  for  the  detention  of  vagrants  closely >^iaral lei  to  the  modern 
German  Arheitshduser  or  "  workhouses."  In  1535,  the  Act  27  Hen.  VIII.,  ch.  25, 
enjoined  all  local  authorities,  including  mayors,  alderm.en,  sheriffs,  bai'iffs, 
and  constables,  not  only  to  maintain  the  impotent  and.  aged  poor,  but  also  to 
"  cause  and  to  compell  all  and  every  the  said  sturdie  vacabundes  and  valeant 
beggers  to  be  sett  and  kepte  to  continuall  labour  in  suche  wise  as  by  their  seid 
labours  they  and  every  of  them  may  gette  their  owne  livinge  with  the  contynuall 
labour  of  their  owne  handes."  The  cost  was  to  be  defrayed  by  alms  co.lected 
by  the  churchwardens  and  others,  and  any  parish  that  fa  led  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  the  Act  was  liable  to  a  fine  of  20s.  for  every  month  during  which 
the  omission  continued.  Similar  provisions  were  contained  in  the  drastic  Act 
of  1  Edw.  VI.  quoted  in  Chapter  1. 

258.  Then  in  1572  when  provision  was  made  by  14Eliz.,  ch.  5,  for  collections 
for  the  relief  of  the  impotent  poor,  power  was  given  to  any  three  justices  to 
use  any  surplus  monies  for  placing  and  setting  to  work  in  any  convenient  place 
such  rogues  and  vagabonds  as  might  be  disposed  to  work,  "  there  to  be  holden 
to  worcke  by  the  oversight  of  the  said  overseers."  In  1575,  for  more  completely 
carrying  out  this  design,  the  justices  in  quarter  sessions  for  each  county  were 
required  by  18  Eliz.,  ch.  3,  to  establish  "  abyding  howses  or  places  convenient 
in  some  market  towne  or  corporate  towne  or  other  place,"  to  be  called  houses  of 
correction  and  to  be  stocked  with  wool,  hemp,  "  flaxe,  iron  or  other  stuffe  as 
the  countrj^ee  ys  moste  meete  for,"  as  well  as  with  implements  for  manufacturing 
it.  So  necessary  was  the  execution  of  this  Act  thought  to  be  that  every  justice 
was  made  liable  to  a  fine  of  £5  if  he  left  quarter  sessions  "  before  conference 
had  towchinge  the  execution  of  this  Estatute,"  the  fine  going  towards  providing 
and  furnishing  a  house  of  correction.* 

259.  In  1609  the  7  James  1,  ch.  4,  made  the  provision  of  houses  of  correction  a 
more  stringent  duty  than  ever  ;  in  any  county  where  one  was  not  provided 
before  Michaelmas,  1611,  every  justice  was  to  forfeit  £5.  In  1630  a  Royal  Com- 
mission issued  for  the  purpose  of  enforcing  the  vagrancy  laws  directed  that 
the  houses  of  correction  should  be  made  adjacent  to  the  common  gaols  and  the 
gaoler  made  governor  of  them,  so  that  the  prisoners  in  the  gaols  might  be  taught 
to  work  as  well  as  those  committed  to  the  houses  of  correction.  After  this  date 
the  houses  of  correction  seem  to  be  have  been  regarded  more  and  more  as  places 
of  punishment  to  which  persons  were  committed  for  definite  terms  to  do  hard 
labour,  rather  than  to  be  taught  to  work  ;  and  in  many  counties  the  common 
gaols  were  used  as  houses  of  correction.  It  is  from  an  amalgamation  of  the 
two  that  the  modern  "  local  prison  "  has  sprung. 

260.  The  process  was  a  gradual  one.  Thus  in  section  8  of  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act, 
1679,  (31  Charles  II.,ch.  2)  the  case  of  a  prisoner  committed  to  gaol  is  distinguished 
from  that  of  one  "  sent  by  order  of  any  judge  of  assize  or  justice  of  the  peace  to 
any  common  worke-house  or  house  of  correction."  Even  in  1744,  when  the 
vagrancy  law  was  revised  and  consolidated  by  17  George  II.,  ch.  5,  the  house  of 
correction  was  apparently  regarded  as  more  akin  to  the  workhouse  than  to  the 
gaol.  Persons  convicted  under  the  Act  were  to  be  passed  to  their  place  of 
settlement  there  to  be  set  to  work  or  placed  "  in  some  workhouse  or  almshouse  " 
till  they  found  employment  for  themselves.  If  they  refused  to  work  (s.  19), 
or  if  their  place  of  settlement  could  not  be  found  (ss.  11  and  28),  they  became 
a  charge  to  the  county  instead  of  to  the  parish,  and  were  to  be  disposed  of 


*  Little  information  appears  to  be  extant  with  regard  to  these  early  labour  colonies.  A 
document  quoted  in  Ribton  Turner's  History  of  Vagrants  and  Vagrancy  (p.  118)  from  a  Harleian 
MS.  (Brit.  Mus.  No.  364)  gives  the  diet  for  vagrants  committed  to  the  house  of  correction  for  the 
county  of  Suffolk.  Dinner  and  supper  on  the  "  fleshe  "  days  consisted  of  8  ounces  of  rye  bread, 
a  pint  of  porridge,  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  meat,  and  a  pint  of  beer  ;  on  fish  days  cheese  or  a  herring 
was  to  be  substituted.  If  the  inmates  worked  well  they  were  to  have  an  allowance  of  beer  and 
a  little  bread  between  meals.  Those  who  did  not  work  were  to  be  kept  to  bread  and  beer  only. 
This  diet  was  lavish  enough,  but  on  the  other  hand  every  one  coming  in,  man  and  woman  alike, 
was  to  be  whipped,  and  a  clog,  chain,  or  manacle  put  on  him,  the  whipping  to  be  repeated  and 
the  irons  to  be  made  heavier  for  such  as  would  not  work. 
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either  in  the  house  of  correction,  or  as  servants,  or  as  soldiers  or  sailors,  either 
in  this  country  or  in  the  colonies.  In  1822  when  the  vagrancy  laws  were  next 
revised  the  houses  of  correction  had  become  distinctively  penal  establishments, 
and  the  Act  of  that  year  (3  Geo.  IV.,  ch.  40),  while  providing  for  the  punishment 
of  vagrants  by  committal  there,  makes  no  provision  for  dealing  with  them 
otherwise  than  by  punishing  them.  In  view  of  the  subsequent  history  of  the 
law  as  to  casual  paupers,  it  is  matter  for  regret  that  Parliament  should  have 
thus  abandoned  the  older  tradition  by  which  county  authorities  were  charged 
with  a  responsibility  for  vagrants  nearly  akin  to  the  responsibility  falling 
on  parochial  authorities  in  respect  of  ordinary  paupers. 

261.  At  the  present  time  the  English  convict  establishments  offer  in  many 
respects  a  close  parallel  to  the  labour  colony  at  Merxplas.  The  inmates  are  em- 
ployed on  farm  work,  land  reclamation,  quarrying,  or  the  ordinary  work  of  exca- 
vators, masons,  or  bricklayers,  or  they  work  in  workshops  as  tailors,  bootmakers, 
smiths,  and  so  on.  The  whole  of  the  pr "son  buildings  at  Wormwood  Scrubs  were 
erected  and  equipped,  including  the  tiled  pavements  and  the  stained  glass  for  the 
chapel,  by  convict  labour.  Convicts  can,  by  good  conduct  and  industry,  earn  re- 
mission of  one  quarter  of  their  sentence,  and  can  also  earn  a  gratuity  on  their 
discharge  amounting  in  some  cases  to  as  much  as  £6.  Great  care  is  taken  in 
classifying  them,  partly  by  their  age,  the  nature  of  their  crime  and  their  ante- 
cedents, and  partly  by  their  conduct  in  prison.  On  the  other  hand  the  majority 
of  convicts  are  of  an  entirely  different  type  from  the  mere  vagrant,  and  require 
closer  supervision  and  more  rigid  discipline  than  the  inmates  of  Merxplas  or  the 
Swiss  labour  farms. 

262.  There  is,  in  fact,  no  institution  in  this  country  which  serves  the  same  pur- 
pose as  the  Continental  labour  colonies,  but  there  are  certain  institutions  estab- 
lished by  charitable  agencies  for  the  benefit  of  the  class  from  which  the  vagrant 
is  largely  recruited.  The  largest  is  the  farm  colony  of  the  Salvation  Army  at 
Hadleigh  in  Essex,  in  which  there  is  accommodation  for  about  400  inmates. 
Then  there  is  a  training  colony  established  by  the  Christian  Social  Service  Union 
at  Lingfield  in  Surrey,  which  has  accommodation  for  between  sixty  and  seventy 
inmates.  The  same  body  have  also  a  much  smaller  colony  at  Starnthwaite 
in  Westmorland.  There  is  also  a  colony  which  was  established  by  the  Central 
London  Unemployed  Committee  in  the  winter  of  1904-5  at  Holleslsy  Bay  in 
Suffolk,  for  the  reception  of  selected  cases  of  unemployed  workmen,  who  were 
willing  to  undertake  agricultural  work.  None  of  these  institutions  is  intended 
primarily  for  persons  actually  belonging  to  the  vagrant  class  ;  there  is  no  power 
of  detention,  and  the  conditions  are  generally  superior  to  what  would  be  desirable 
in  a  colony  to  which  habitual  vagrants  would  be  committed.  These  institutions 
are  more  on  the  lines  of  the  voluntary  colonies  in  Germany  and  Switzerland. 

263.  Hadleigh  Co^ow?/.— This  colony  includes  2,000  acres  of  land  and  1,000  acres 
-of  foreshore.  The  average  number  of  colonists  is  250,  but  the  actual  number 
has  fluctuated  greatly.  The  work  carried  on  is  chiefly  agriculture  and  brick- 
making.    Paid  labourers  and  assistants  to  the  number  of  fifty  or  sixty  are 

Appendix  employed  on  the  colony.    It  appears  from  a  return  furnished  to  us  that  of  523 

XXIV.  persons  received  in  the  colony  during  the  two  years  ended  September,  1904, 

142  were  paupers  sent  by  boards  of  guardians  who  paid  a  fixed  sum  for  their 
maintenance,  137  came  from  the  Salvation  Army  shelters  and  workshops,  in 
London  ;  and  236  were  private  cases  who  came  on  their  own  application,  or 
were  sent  by  friends.  During  the  same  period,  484  cases  left  the  colony,  the 
cause  of  leaving  being  stated  as  follows  :  — ■ 


To  go  to  situations  found  by  themselves        -       -       -  89 

To  go  to  situations  found  by  the  colony  -       -       -       -  54 

Dismissed  for  bad  behaviour  or  incapacity    -       -       -  84 

Ill-health  -       -  16 

Left  of  own  accord  239 

Other  reasons   2 
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209  of  the  persons  received  during  the  period  mentioned  left  within  a 
month,  and  only  158  remained  in  the  colony  more  than  six  months. 

264.  With  regard  to  the  success  of  the  colony  in  reforming  the  inmates,  we  have 

been  furnished  with  statements  by  Mr.  Lamb,  and  he  has  dealt  with  the  question  Lamb,  7103-24. 

in  his  evidence.    It  appears,  however,  difficult  to  obtain  any  accurate  informa-  ^^^^inRftR 

tion  as  to  what  really  becomes  of  men  after  leaving  the  colony.    Mr.  Lamb       ''^^^  ' 

admitted  that  the  Salvation  Army  authorities  could  not  keep  in  touch  with 

them.  The  number  of  re-admissions  to  the  colony  in  the  two  years  referred  to  was  Appendix 

92,  and  of  this  number  60  had  been  previously  discharged  as  "  satisfactory."  XXIV. 

Upon  the  evidence  before  us,  it  is  impossible  to  say  what  percentage  of  cases 

can  be  considered  as  really  satisfactory  ;  but  it  is  clear  to  us  that  any  high 

estimates  of  success  from  this,  as  from  other  colonies,  must  be  accepted  with 

great  reserve.    On  this  point  the  statement  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  cases  Lamb,  7062-72. 

sent  to  the  colony  by  the  Woolwich  guardians  is  instructive.    On  the  other  hand.  Appendix  XXV. 

the  system  in  force  at  Hadleigh  affords  encouragement  to  the  man  who  is  trying 

to  improve  himself.    By  good  conduct  the  colonist  can  secure  better  treatment 

and  wages,  and  may  even  obtain  a  situation  at  the  colony.  The  moral  and  religious 

influences  exercised  can  hardly  fail  to  have  a  beneficial  effect  on  the  colonists,  and 

we  have  no  doubt  that  much  good  may  be  done  where  inmates  remain  a  sufficient 

time  for  such  influences  to  be  brought  to  bear. 

265.  In  a  memorandum  supplied  to  us  by  Mr.  Lamb  the  capital  cost  of  the  Appendix, 
colony  is  stated  as  £140,000,  including  land,  buildings,  and  working  stock,  for  XXIV. 
500  inmates  and  employes,  or  nearly  £300  per  head.    He  suggests  that  a  new 
colony  could  be  provided  at  £250  per  head.    At  Hadleigh  the  average  number 

of  inmates  is  250 ;  for  these  the  weekly  cost  of  maintenance  per  head  is  stated  as 

follows  : —  -, 

s.  d. 

For  lodging,  laundry,  and  medical  attendance    -       -    11  0 

Home  supervision  and  management,  etc.    -       -       -     2  0 

13    0,  or 

about  £34  a  year.  This  does  not  include  the  cost  of  any  clothing  supplied 
to  the  men  or  the  gratuities  given  to  those  who  work  well,  but  includes  provision 
for  interest  on  capital  outlay  and  depreciation.  For  pauper  cases  sent  by  boards 
of  guardians  the  colony  charges  10s.  6d.  a  week  for  the  first  three  months,  but 
after  that  time  the  charge  is  reduced. 


266.  From  the  accounts  printed  in  the  Appendix  the  actual  cost  per  inmate  Appendix 
can  be  more  nearly  arrived  at.    The  working  account  for  the  year  ended  30th  XXIV, 
September,  1904,  indicates  that  the  net  cost  of  the  colony  was  £5,600.     To  this  Lamb,7.374-7403. 
must  be  added  charges  in  respect  of  capital  expenditure.    The  extract  from  the 

balance  sheet  shows  a  total  cost  on  capital  account  of  £126,000  for  land,  tramways, 
brickworks,  machinery ,  etc.  (omitting  stock),  which  at  5  per  cent,  for  interest  and 
repayment  represents  an  annual  charge  of  £6,300.  The  total  annual  cost  would, 
therefore,  be  about  £12,000,  and  taking  the  average  number  of  inmates  as  250, 
the  cost  per  head  would  work  out  to  £48.  This  approximates  to  the  cost  in  the 
Swiss  voluntary  coloay  at  Herdern.  It  may  be  mentioned  that  the  accounts 
relating  to  Hadleigh  show  that  there  was  a  considerable  loss  on  the  farm, 
gardening,  and  industrial  sections.  The  market  and  canteen  sections  show  a 
profit. 

267.  The  short  period  during  which,  on  an  average,  a  colonist  stays  at  Hadleigh, 
and  the  absence  of  any  power  of  detention  militate  against  the  possibility  of 
financial  success.  During  the  first  few  months  the  man's  labour  is  of  little,  if 
any,  value,  and  as  soon  as  he  becomes  useful  he  probably  wishes  to  leave.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  colony  has  a  good  market  close  at  hand  at  Southend,  where 
the  produce  can  be  disposed  of  at  fair  prices.  The  opportunity  offered  to 
the  colonists  of  earning  wages  up  to  2s.  per  week  is  of  great  assistance  in  en- 
couraging them  to  work.  Part  of  these  earnings  is  retained  until  discharge, 
but  part  of  them  may  be  expended  on  extra  articles  of  diet.  The  buildings  at 
Hadleigh  have  been  erected  economically  ;  they  are  mostly  one-storey  buildings 
and  are  largely  constructed  of  wood,  but  they  seem  quite  adequate  for  the 
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Brooks,  5130. 


5154-68. 
5148. 

Appendix  XX  VT. 


Brooks,  5081. 


5075-8. 


Lamb  7498.  present  purpose,  and  have  already  been  in  existence  somo  ten  years.  The  diet 
Appendix  XXIV.  given  at  Hadleigh  is  extremely  liberal;  it  is  set  out  in  the  Appendix.    In  a 

labour  colony  to  which  habitual  vagrants  are  committed  the  diet  should,  m  our 

opinion,  be  much  less  costly. 

268.  Lingfield. — This  colony,  like  Hadleigh,  is  founded  on  a  religious  basis. 
It  is  the  chief  colony  of  the  Christian  Social  Service  Union,  and  is  essentially 
a  farm  training  colony.  Two-thirds  of  the  inmates  are  sent  by  boards  of 
guardians,  the  remaining  third  being  private  cases,  mostly  inebriates.  Men  are 
trained  in  farm  and  dairy  work,  their  average  length  of  stay  being  over  a  year. 
It  is  stated  that  about  40  per  cent,  of  the  colonists  go  to  Canada  and  get  inde- 
pendent positions  there.  As  at  Hadleigh  the  buildings  that  have  been  erected 
for  the  purpose  of  the  colony  are  comparatively  inexpensive,  and  have  cost  only 
about  £66  per  head.  Including  farm  stock,  buildings  and  freehold,  the  total' 
capital  cost  was  £160  per  head.  The  average  annual  cost  per  man  would  appear 
to  be  about  £33.  The  diet  is  lavish,  but  it  was  explained  to  us  that  many  of  the 
colonists  are  in  a  debilitated  condition  on  arrival  and  require  plenty  of  good 
food.  On  the  other  hand  the  cost  of  the  staff  is  comparatively  low.  Statements 
as  to  accounts,  dietary  and  colonists  are  printed  in  the  Appendix. 

269.  The  work  is  wholly  farming  ;  in  particular,  men  are  taught  to  look  after 
horses  and  to  milk  cows,  a  knowledge  which  renders  them  valuable  in  Canada. 
But,  as  might  be  anticipated,  the  experience  here  shows  that,  in  proportion  as 
more  training  is  given,  so  the  colony  becomes  more  expensive.  Thus  it  is  found 
that  good  cows,  which  would  afford  a  considerable  return,  cannot  be  used  for  the 
purpose  of  teaching  milking  as  they  would  suffer  at  the  hands  of  the  novice. 
Again,  fruit  trees  would  be  damaged  by  the  unskilled  man.  As  to  the  work  of '  a 
colonist,  Mr.  Brooks,  the  director,  said  : — 

"You  see  it  would  take  any  six  of  them  to  do  a  man's  work,  and  that  six  want  a  man  to 
superintend  them,  so  that  it  is  nil  all  the  while,  and  then  with  us  you  have  this  to  take  into  con- 
sideration, that  as  soon  as  a  man  does  become  handy  he  is  sent  away  and  the  novice  comes ; 
we  are  always  dealing  with  novices.  If  we  could  keep  our  trained  men  we  could  m.ake 
them  work." 

270.  HoUesley  Bay.  —  This  colony  is  intended  for  men  of  an  altogether  different 
type  from  those  we  have  to  consider,  and  it  has  been  established  so  recently  that 
its  experience  is  of  little  assistance  to  us.  But  the  impression  we  derived  from  a 
visit  to  the  institution  strengthened  our  belief  that  agriculture  can  only  be 
carried  on  in  a  labour  colony  at  a  loss.  The  cost  of  food  for  the  inmates  has 
varied  from  6s.  8d.  to  7s.  Id.  per  head  per  week. 

271.  Laindon. —This  is  an  agricultural  colony  of  about  100  acres  which 
was  established  in  Essex  by  the  Poplar  guardians  in  1904  as  a  branch  work- 
house for  able-bodied  male  paupers.  The  buildings  used  are  of  a  temporary 
aature  and  accommodate  about  150  men ;  in  February,  1906,  the  colony 
was  practically  full.  The  colonists  receive  a  diet  considerably  better  than 
that  given  in  an  ordinary  workhouse,  the  weekly  cost  per  head  being  5s.  8d. 
The  men  are  employed  chiefly  in  spade  labour.  The  cultivation  of  the  land 
belonging  to  the  colony  cannot  afford  profitable  employment  for  so  large  a 
number  of  men,  and  in  the  circumstances  the  work  can  only  be  regarded  as 
a  labour  test. 

Newdigate. — The  Church  Army  have  established  a  small  farm  colony  at 
Newdigate,  Surrey ;  but  this  is  intended  mainly  as  a  test  for  emigrants, 
and  we  have  not  considered  it  necessary  to  visit  it  for  the  purpose  of  the 
present  Inquiry. 

Results  attained  by  Labour  Colonies.  ^ 

272.  We  do  not  find  much  evidence  of  the  reformatory  effect  of  labour  colonies 
abroad.  It  appears  that  as  a  general  rule  the  same  individual  returns  to  the 
colony  again  and  again.  In  Germany  there  has  been  created  the  type  of  man 
known  as  the  "  colony  loafer  "  who  frequents  the  voluntary  colonies.  Indeed 
the  experience  of  all  the  colonies  where  there  is  no  power  of  detention  is  that  they 
would  be  of  no  use  in  dealing  with  a  class  of  men  like  the  habitual  vagrant. 

273.  Professor  Mavor's  opinion  of  the  Belgian  colony  at  Merxplas  is  as 
follows: — 
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"  The  Belgian  institution  seems  to  me  to  be  simply  punitive.  '  The  men  remain  there  for  a 
term  of  years  under  strict  discipline,  and  in  a  position  in  which  they  are  as  nearly  as  possible 
prevented  from  doing  any  harm  to  themselves  or  society  but  when  they  emerge 
their  record  precludes  their  being  employed  in  ordinary  industry,  and  they  again  fall  into  the 
hands  of  the  police,  to  be  sent  back  to  the  colony  to  harder  work  and  a  longer  term  of 
imprisonment  than  before."* 

Again,  referring  to  Merxplas  and  the  Dutcli  beggar  colony  at  Veenhmzen,  he 
says  that  a  colony  of  this  type 

"would  be  a  prison  to  which  vagrants  would  be  committed  by  the  magistrates  for 
specific  periods.  The  only  difference  between  such  a  colony  and  a  prison  would  lie  in  the 
•character  of  the  labour  performed,  and  in  the  nature  of  the  restrictions  upon  the  liberty  of 
the  prisoner.  The  evidence  seems  to  me  to  be  wholly  against  the  supposition  that  such 
institutions  are  reformatory  ;  they  form  merely  a  receptacle  for  those  who,  if  they  were  free, 
■would  prey  upon  society,  and  render  means  for  relieving  the  deserving  poor  almost  wholly 
futile." 

His  general  conclusion  was  as  follows  : — 

"  If  the  intention  is  to  suppress  begging,  to  clear  the  tramps  from  the  highways  and  the 
"beggars  from  the  streets,  to  hide  them  away  out  of  sight,  to  keep  them  out  of  mischief, 
a,nd  to  compel  them  to  work,  then  the  labour  colony  may  be  a  means  of  accompUshing  this. 
If  it  is  intended  to  provide  a  refuge  for  those  who  have  been  in  prison,  and  who  for  that 
reason  are  unable  to  obtain  employment,  the  labour  colony  is  also  a  means  of  accomplishing 
"this.  It  may  be  worth  inquiry  whether  for  these  two  purposes  alone  it  were  not  well  to 
estabUsh  labour  colonies  in  England." 

Mr.  Willink  in  his  report  on  the  Dutch  colonies  says  : — 

"  Inefficient  work,  safe  board  and  lodging,  free  intercourse  night  and  day  with  hundreds  of  Willink  8957. 
others  of  the  same  almost  hopeless  class,  nothing  to  gain  by  improvement,  nothing  to 
lose  by  stagnation.  What  is  there  in  this  to  raise  a  man  ?  .  .  .  .  The  best  that  can  be  said  for 
such  an  institution  is  that  it  keeps  decently  out  of  sight  and  in  a  condition  of  animal  well- 
being  a  class  of  men  who,  if  not  in  its  keeping,  or  under  some  other  kind  of  restraint  would, 
as  in  England,  be  a  public  disgrace  and  shame,  and  would  also  be  raising  up  children  to  succeed 
them." 

274.  We  obtained  the  opinion  of  two  eminent  judicial  authorities  in  Belgium 
as  well  as  of  the  chief  of  the  police  of  one  of  the  largest  cities  in  that  country 
as  to  the  effect  of  Merxplas.  Their  opinions  coincided  with  that  of  the  director 
of  that  institution  that  little  reformation  was  to  be  hoped  for  from  the 
treatment  there.  At  the  same  time  it  appears  that  both  in  Holland  and 
Belgium  the  compulsory  labour  colonies  have  had  a  considerable  effect  in 
■clearing  the  streets  of  beggars  and  tramps.  The  greatest  success  appears  to  pj,^^^^^^  rpj^ 
have  been  obtained  in  Switzerland,  and  Mr.  Preston-Thomas  says  that  it  is  g3Y5  8412°^'^^' 
the  opinion  of  the  colony  authorities  that  many  of  the  colonists  are  reformed 

to  a  certain  extent.  This  is  probably  due  in  a  large  measure  to  the  fact  that 
the  institutioDS  are  small  and  the  men  receive  more  individual  treatment  than 
elsewhere.  And  it  appears  to  be  the  case  that  vagrants  are  now  seldom  to  be 
seen  in  Switzerland. 

275.  In  England,  the  institutions  of  the  labour  colony  type  have  no  power  of 
,  keeping  a  person  for  any  long  period  against  his  will,  and  in  most  cases  the  colo- 
nist is  in  them  for  a  comparatively  short  time.  The  Salvation  Army  claim 
a  percentage  of  success,  but,  as  we  have  already  pointed  out,  it  is  difficult  to 
obtain  figures  that  can  be  tested.  In  many  of  such  cases  the  most  that  can 
be  said  is  that  the  men  do  not  come  again.  A  difficulty  that  is  experienced 
in  the  case  of  every  labour  colony  is  that  the  men  who  have  got  on  do  not 

wish  to  keep  up  their  connexion  with  the  colony.     On  a  small  scale  the  Ling-  , 
field  farm  colony  has  had  some  success,  but  the  men  sent  there  remain  rather 
longer  than  at  Hadleigh  and  are  not  of  the  vagrant  class. 

276.  Generally,  then,  the  information  we  have  points  to  the  fact  that  the  exist-  Dawson,  3739. 
ing  labour  colonies,  whether  voluntary  or  compulsory,  exercise  but  little  perma-  Willink,  8976. 
nent  reformatory  influence.    There  is  evidence  too  that  a  man  coming  from  ^a^j  ^'Iiqq 

a  labour  colony  finds  it  difficult  to  obtain  work,  as  people  shrink  from  employ-  Preston-Thomas 
ing  him.  With  hardly  an  exception,  however,  the  witnesses  we  have  examined  8357. 
have  expressed  themselves  strongly  in  favour  of  habitual  vagrants  being  sent  to 
labour  colonies  where  they  can  be  detained  and  made  to  work.  There  is  a  consen- 
.  sus  of  opinion  that  the  evil  resulting  from  the  present  conditions  is  so  great  that  it 

*  Eeport  on  Agencies  and  Methods  for  dealing  with  the  Unemployed.     1893.    [C. — 715^2  .] 
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is  worth  while  going  to  the  trouble  and  expense  of  making  the  experiment.* 
We  consider  that  the  ne^d  of  some  power  of  keeping  habitual  vagrants  in 
detention  for  long  periods  is  clearly  proved,  and  in  view  of  the  impossibility  of 
making  a  prison  serve  the  purpose,  we  feel  we  have  no  alternative  but  to  re- 
commend that  compulsory  labour  colonies  should  be  established  in  this  country. 
Even  if  they  are  not  successful  in  achieving  greater  reformatory  effects  than 
the  existing  labour  colonies  abroad,  we  think  that  at  least  they  may  clear  the 
streets  of  the  habitual  vagrant  and  loafer,  may  make  him  lead  a  more  useful  life 
during  his  detention,  and  may  offer  a  real  deterrent  to  those  starting  on  a  life 
of  vagrancy, 

J  Scheme  for  Labour  Colonies. 

277.  The  first  question  that  arises  is  whether  the  labour  colonies  we  recom- 
I                        mend  should  be  provided  by  the  State,  or  by  local  authorities,  or  whether  they 

should  be  left  to  philanthropic  agencies.  It  is  considered  by  many  that  the 
State  is  the  proper  authority  to  provide  for  the  compulsory  detention  of  any 
portion  of  His  Majesty's  subjects.    Mr.  Preston-Thomas  said  : — 

Preston-Thomas,        "It  seems  to  me,  personally,  that  interference  ■with  the  liberty  of  adult  and  sane  persons; 

571.  is  the  fimction  of  the  Government  alone  ;  you  cannot  depute  it  to  the  best  managed  philan- 

thropic society  ....  I  do  not  believe  that  any  civiUsed  Government  delegates  the  charge 
of  its  prisoners  to  an  irresponsible  body." 

He  admitted,  however,  that  he  would  not  feel  the  same  objection  to  putting  the 
colonies  under  local  authorities.  Many  persons  are  of  opinion  that  the  labour 
■  '  colony  must  be  in  effect  a  prison,  and  that  it  should  be  provided  and  managed 
in  the  same  way.  Abroad,  the  compulsory  labour  colonies  are  managed  and 
conducted  either  by  the  Government  or  by  the  local  authorities.  We  con- 
sider, however,  that  there  are  many  reasons  why  in  the  first  instance  the  State 
should  not  be  called  upon  to  provide  the  institutions  which  we  recommend. 

278.  We  think  it  probable  that  Grovernment  institutions  for  the  detention  of 
the  niore  difl&cult  cases  will  eventually  be  found  necessary,  but  in  our  opinion  vol 
starting  a  new  scheme  it  is  a  sound  principle  to  trust  in  the  first  instance  to  the 
enterprise  of  local  authorities,  voluntary  associations,  or  individual  philanthropy 
under  strict  supervision  by  the  State  and  assisted  financially  from  the  rates 
or  the  national  exchequer.  There  are  no  means  of  estimating  approximately 
the  number  of  tramps  who  might  properly  be  committed  to  labour  colonies^ 
and  it  is  even  niore  impossible  to  estimate  how  many  would  actually  be  com- 
mitted if  provision  were  made  by  law  for  the  purpose.  The  result  of  any 
government  Department  undertaking  to  supply  sufficient  accommodation  for 
all  the  vagrants  committed  by  the  magistrates  would  either  ba-that  the  accom- 
modation would  be  wholly  inadequate  for  the  requirements,  or,  as  is  perhaps 
more  probable,  that  public  money  would  be  wasted  in  establishing  and  fitting 
up  institutions  in  which  for  at  all  events  some  years  the  provision  made  would 
fee  altogether  disproportionate  to  the  number  of  inmates. 

279.  Again,  the  success  of  a  labour  colony  would  mainly  depend  on  finding  a 
thoroughly  competent  staff,  and  to  do  this  all  at  once  for  a  sufiicient  number 
of  colonies  would  be  a  matter  of  very  great  difficulty.  There  are  in  this 
country  no  doubt  a  sufficient  number  of  men  fitted  by  their  character  and 
experience  to  undertake  work  of  the  special  kind  that  the  management  of  a 
compulsory  labour  colony  would  require,  but  it  would  be  a  matter  of  no  small 
difficulty  to  select  them.  Probably  this  could  only  be  done  after  a  period  of 
training  and  probation.  ' 

280.  Further,  we  consider  that  for  any  purposes  of  reformation  the  influences 
Legge,  4573.  that  a  voluntary  philanthropic  agency  can  bring  to  bear  are  likely  to  be  more 
Fleming,  500.      effective  than  those  that  could  be  exercised  under  an  official  system.  Mr. 


*  The  Departmental  Committee  on  Habitual' Offenders,  Vagrants,  etc.  (Scotland),  1894,  recom- 
mended that  labour  settlements  should  be  established  to  which  offenders  who  had  already  beei; 
imprisoned  three  times  within  twelve  months  might  be  sent  by  the  sheriff  for  detention  for  not 
less  than  twelve  nor  more  than  thirty  months.  The  object  of  the  labour  settlements  was  to  be 
reformatory,  and  the  inmates  were  to  be  put  to  such  labour  as  they  were  capable  of,  end  as 
would  give  them  the  best  prospect  of  employment  after  liberation, 
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Lamb  justified  his  preference  for  voluntary  as  opposed  to  official  agencies  by 
remarking  that  men  whom  it  is  hoped  to  benefit  fight  shy  of  officials: 

"  At  Hadleigh,  I  have  seen  the  men  who  come  down  regards  us  in  exactly  the  same 
way  as  other  officials,  as  though  we  were .  paid    for  the   work,  but  when  they  realised  Lamb,  7098-9. 
that  we  were  not  paid  for  the  work,  then  their    prejudices    vanished,    and  we  secured 
this  influence  over  them  that  was  helpfuU" 

The  difficulty,  he  said,  was  in  persuading  the  man  that  you  want  to  benefit 
him.    We  think  that  the  best  chance  of  any  reformatory  effect  would  be  from  6126. 
that  personal  supervision  and  care  which  can  only  be  expected  from  those  who  Willink,  9005. 
are  actuated  by  religious  or  charitable  motives,  and  we  are  strongly  of  opmion  ^^'-^^y- 
that  advantage  should  be  taken  as  far  as  possible  of  all  religious  influences  that 
€an  be  brought  to  bear  on  the  vagrant.    There  is  no  doubt  that  this  could  be 
■done  more  effectively  and  with  less  risk  of  friction  in  institutions  under  private 
management  than  in  those  managed  by  the  State. 

281.  There  is  another  consideration  to  which  we  attach  great  weight,  and  that 
is  that  labour  colonies  established  by  the  State  would  inevitably  have  to  be 
all  of  the  same  type,  and  we  have  at  present  no  sufficient  knowledge  to  deter- 
,mine  exactly  what  that  type  sh(mld  be.  The  general  principle  of  a  compul- 
sory labour  colony  for , habitual  vagrants  may  be  borrowed  from  abroad,  but 
the  essential  details  must  be  worked  out  at  home.  The  necessary  proportion 
of  staff  to  colonists,  the- best  forms  of  employment,  the  diet,  the  most  suitable 
inducements  to  industry  that  can  be  held  out — these  and  a  number  of  other 
'questions  can  only  be  settled  by  reference  to  the  character  of  the  persons  to 
he  kept  in  detention,  and  in  this  respect  there  is  probably  a  very  considerable 
^divergence  between  the  English  tramp  and  his  Continental  confrere.  The 
fistablishment  of  compulsory  labour  colonies  would  be  an  experiment,  and  the  Paton,  5263. 
conditions  un^er  which  the  experiment  should  be  made  could  be  better  sup- 
plied by  a  number  of  institutions  managed  by  local  bodies  or  private  agencies 

than  by  one  institution,  or  even  by  several,  under  a  uniform  State  control.    As  ^orr,  10175. 

Sir  John  Dorington  observed  in  his  evidence,  a  public  department  is  not  very 

well  qualified  for  making  an  experiment  of  this  kind.  Dorington, 

■  &  r  4371-9,  4433. 

282.  The  foregoing  considerations  lead  us  to  the  opinion  that,  in  the  first  in- 
stance at  any  rate,  the  State  should  not  be  required  to  provide  the  labour 
colonies,  though  as  we  state  on  page  82,  we  think  one  State  colony  may  be  re- 
quired. We  realise  that  if  such  institutions  are  established  and  are  utilised  very 
extensively,  it  may  hereafter  become  necessary  that  the  State  should  intervene 
and  assume  control,  but  in  our  view  it  is  not  the  State  that  should  try  the  experi- 
ment. In  this  the  precedent  of  inebriate  reformatories  would  be  followed.  In 
the  establishment  of  these  institutions  private  or  local  bodies  took  the  initiative, 
and  it  was  not  until  the  system  had  been  in  working  for  some  considerable  time 
that  the  State  undertook  the  management  of  an  inebriate  reformatory.  Now, 
there  are  reformatories  under  private  management,  under  local  authorities,  and 

Under  the  State.    Our  proposal  also  follows  the  system  under  which  reformatory  Loch,  8692. 
and  industrial  schools  were  established  and  are  now  worked,  and  this  seems  ^^SS^>  451L 
the  proper  course,  for  in  our  opinion  the  labour  colonies  we  suggest  should  in  ^^®°^^"o' 
character  really  be  industrial  or  reformatory  schools  for  a,dults  rather  than 
penal  establishments.    Moreover,  it  should  not  be  forgotten  that  prior  to  1877 
local  prisons  were  in  the  hands  of  local  bodies. 

'''  28.3.  Of  the  many  schemes  which  have  been  put  before  us  we  would  draw 
special  attention  to  that  contained  in  a  Bill  which  was  introduced  in  the  House 

^f  Commons  by  Sir  John  Gorst  during  the  Session  of  1904,  with  the  support  of  a 
number  of  members  on  both  sides  of  the  House.  Its  main  principles  have 
received  wide  approval.    We  understand  that  it  was  prepared  at  the  instance 

'  of  the  Salvation  Army  and  represented  their  views  at  the  titae.    The  Bill, 

'following  very  closely  the  lines  of  the  Inebriates  Act,  1898,  would  permit  of 
the  committal  of  habitual  vagrants  for  a  period  not  exceeding  three  years  to 
any  place  certified  by  the  Secretary  of  State  as  a  labour  colony.  It  provides 
for  the  Secretary  of  State  making  regulations  for  the  management  of  labour 
(Colonies  and  the  treatment  of  their  inmates,  and  for  a  contribution  being  made 

'  from  the  Exchequer  towards  the  expense  of  maintenance,  while  certain  local 
atithorities  may  contribute  towards  the  establishment  ox  maintenance  of  a 
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colony  and  may  defray  the  whole  or  any  part  of  the  cost  of  any  individual  in- 
mate's maintenance.  The  analogy  between  the  institutions  contemplated  by 
the  Bill  and  the  existing  inebriate  reformatories  is  complete,  except  that  no' 
provision  is  made  for  a  labour  colony  established  and  managed  by  the  State^ 
In  providing  for  the  compulsory  detention  of  persons  on  their  own  application. 
the  Bill  follows  the  principle  adopted  in  the  case  of  licensed  retreats  under 
the  earlier  Inebriates  Acts. 

284.  "With  certain  modifications  we  are  prepared  to  recommend  the  scheme- 
suggested  in  that  Bill.  We  agree  that  each  labour  colony  should  be  certified 
by  the  Secretary  of  State,  should  be  managed  in  accordance  with  regulations 
issued  by  him  and  should  be  subject  to  inspection  by  officers  appointed  by  him. 
It  would  be  open  to  him  to  certify  a  labour  colony  established  by  private  phil- 
anthropy, or  by  a  religious  or  charitable  society,  or  by  a  local  authority.  We- 
think  generally  it  should  be  for  the  council  of  a  county  or  county  borough  to- 
make  arrangements  for  the  provision  of  a  labour  colony  to  which  habitual 
vagrants  committed  from  their  area  might  be  sent.  This  they  might  do  either 
by  contributing  towards  the  maintenance  of  a  certified  labour  colony  established 
by  the  council  of  some  other  county  or  county  borough  or  by  a  philanthropic 
body,  or  by  establishing  a  labour  colony  themselves.  We  do  not  contemplate- 
that  there  should  be  a  separate  colony  for  each  county. 

285.  Where  an  Institution  established  by  private  philanthropy  or  by  a  charit- 
able body  is  certified  by  the  Secretary  of  State  as  a  labour  colony  for  vagrants, 
we  think  that  the  local  authority  might  come  to  an  agreement  with  the  managers 
for  the  reception  of  either  a  specified  number,  or  an  unlimited  number,  of  habitual 
vagrants  at  a  fixed  rate  of  maintenance,  and  it  would  then  be  open  to  the  quarter 
sessions  within  the  area  of  the  local  authority  to  commit  to  that  colony 
any  persons  coming  within  the  definition  of  habitual  vagrant.  In  the  early 
working  of  the  system  there  would  no  doubt  be  counties  which  had  made  no* 
arrangements  for  the  reception  of  cases  in  a  labour  colony.  In  making  our 
proposals  for  the  committal  of  habitual  vagrants  to  labour  colonies  we  have- 
considered  this  po'nt,  and  we  have  suggested  that  the  power  which  already 
exists  of  sending  an  incorrigible  rogue  to  prison  for  a  period  not  exceeding  twelve 
months  should  be  retained  and  applied  to  persons  who  under  our  scheme  would, 
be  sent  to  a  labour  colony,  if  there  was  one  available. 

'  286.  We  propose  that  the  period  of  detention  in  a  certified  labour  eofony  shouldl 
be  not  less  than  six  months  or  more  than  three  years;  and  that  there  should, 
be  power  to  obtain  an  earlier  discharge  by  good  conducCand  by  earning  a  certain, 
sum  of  money  as  wages  in  the  colony.  In  some  cases  there  might  be  advan- 
tage in  the  court  giving  an  indeterminate  sentence  under  which  the  colonist 
might  be  detained  until  in  the  opinion  of  the  managers  of  the  colony  he  was 
qualified  for  discharge.  The  Bill  of  1904  provided  for  persons  being 
committed  to  a  labour  colony  for  a  period  not  exceedmg  12  months, 
on  their  own  application  to  a  magistrate.  We  do  not  make  any  pro- 
posals on  this  point :  the  labour  colonies  we  suggest  are  for  habitual 
vagrants,  and  we  think  it  desirable  that  this  class  should  be  kept  apart 
from  voluntary  entrants. 

287.  Contribution  towards  Cost.— As  it  is  clear  that  the  internment  of  a  num- 
ber of  vagrants  in  labour  colonies  would  materially  reduce  the  prison  popuktion, 
it  is  right  that  the  State  should  pay  a  substantial  part  of  the  cost ;  and  it  is  also 
in  our  opinion  right  that  local  rates  should  pay  a  part,  m  consideration  of  the 
relief  afforded  to  the  locality  by  the  removal  of  the  vagrants,  who,  if  they  were 
not  in  the  labour  colony,  would  probably  be  frequenting  casual  wards  and 
cadging  on  the  people  of  the  locality.  If  the  local  authority  themselves 
establish  the  colony  and  maintain  it,  some  proportion  of  the  cost  of  mainten- 
ance should  be  repaid  from  the  Exchequer. 

288.  We  feel  that  the  question  of  the  proportion  which  should  be  paid  by  the 
Exchequer  is  one  for  the  consideration  of  the  Treasury  and  the  Home  Office  ; 
but  it  may  be  of  assistance  hereafter  if  we  express  our  opinion  on  the  point. 
It  seems  to  us  that  the  simplest  arrangement  would  be  for  these  Departments 
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to  settle  on  a  fixed  sum  per  week,  wliicTi  would  represent  a  fair  contribution 
in  respect  of  maintenance  in  a  labour  colony.  In  arriving  at  this  sum  considera- 
tion should  be  paid  to  the  dietary  which  the  Central  Authority  prescribe  for 
labour  colonies  and  the  value  of  the  work  likely  to  be^done  by  the  inmates. 
In  our  view  it  would  be  equitable  that  where  the  colony  is  under  private  manage- 
ment the  State  and  the  local  authority  should  each  bear  one  half  of  this  con- 
tribution, and  that  the  State  should  pay  the  same  amount  when  the  local 
authority  itself  manages  the  colony.  We  think  that  the  contribution  should 
not  be  so  large  as  to  cover  the  gross  cost  of  maintenance  ;  for  instance,  a  margin 
should  be  left  to  be  made  np  by  the  colonist's  labour  ;  this  would  be  an  induce-  Carlile,  8109. 
ment  to  the  authorities  of  the  institution  to  keep  the  men  fully  employed  and 
to  get  the  best  work  out  of  them.  We  would  suggest  that  where  a  private  colony 
receives  contributions  from  public  funds  there  should  be  some  official  j^^^^g'sJg^^' 
of  their  accounts  relating  to  the  disposal  of  the  money.  ^am  ,  . 

289.  Incentive  to  Work. — It  is  an  essential  condition  that  the  utmost  care 
should  be  taken  to  prevent  the  life  in  a  labour  colony  holding  out  either  for 
the  tramp  or  the  working  man  such  attractions  as  might  encourage  the  latter 
to  embark  on  a  career  of  vagrancy  or  the  former  to  continue  in  it.  As  we  have 
already  remarked,  the  vagrant's  standard  of  comfort  is  lower  than  that  of  any 
other  class  of  the  community  ;  and  it  falls  far  below  the  standard  reached  by 
the  majority  of  criminals  when  at  large.  No  doubt  the  prospect  of  real  work 
for  perhaps  two  or  three  years  would  in  any  case  be  some  sort  of  deterrent  to 
the  vagrant  whose  whole  object  now  seems  to  be  to  avoid  work,  but  we  also  con- 
sider it  very  desirable  that  the  diet  should  not  form  an  attraction.  The  dietary 
in  some  rate-aided  institutions  is  often  much  superior  to  that  which  can  be  ob- 
tained by  the  independent  labourer.  An  institution  intended  for  habitual 
vagrants  should  not  be  open  to  this  objection. 

290.  In  the  next  chapter  we  make  definite  recommendations,  to  which  we 

attach  great  importance,  as  to  the  diet  in  labour  colonies.  If  these  are  Qj.^Qj,g  ^^h.^ 
adopted,  the  dietary  will  afford  a  means  of  encouraging  or  inducing  the  colonist  ^^^^^^1^}^  10626 
to  work  and  conduct  himself  properly.  We  realise  the  futility  of  establishing 
labour  colonies  for  the  reformation  of  the  habitual  vagrant  unless  some  means 
can  be  devised  of  making  him  work  :  and  it  would  be  undesirable  to  have  to 
resort  to  constant  punishment  to  enforce  the  performance  of  the  daily  task. 
The  punishments  too  would  be  limited  ;  bread  and  water  diet  could  not  be 
given  continually,  and  confinement  to  a  cell  would  probably  soon  lose  its  effect. 
Compulsion,  therefore,  would  in  some  cases  be  impossible,  and  the  in- 
ducements to  good  conduct  and  industry  which  are  held  out  to  the  in- 
mates of  prisons,  such  as  letters  or  visits  from  their  friends,  classifica- 
tion indicating  superiority  of  some  kind  and  so  on,  would  scarcely  appeal  to 
the  majority  of  the  inmates  of  a  vagrant  colony.  We  believe  that  the  best  and 
simplest  method  of  securing  the  desired  end  would  be  to  allow  the  colonists  to  r^^^^  io9l9 
*earn  by  industry  and  good  conduct  small  sums  of  money,  a  portion  of  which  should 
be  retained  until  their  discharge,  and  a  portion  handed  over  to  them  weekly  to 
spend,  if  they  like,  at  the  canteen  of  the  colony  in  the  purchase  of  extra  articles 
of  food,  tobacco,  etc.  ;  and  the  accumulation  of  a  certain  amount  of  earnings 
might  afford  an  opportunity  for  earlier  discharge.  This  system  works  well 
at  Merxplas,  and  we  see  no  reason  why  it  should  not  have  a  similar  effect  in  this 
country.  It  may  be  possible  also,  as  we  suggest  later,  to  encourage  workers  by 
some  system  of  grading  or  classification.  The  knowledge  that  only  by  indus- 
try and  good  behaviour  can  any  privilege  be  obtained  can  hardly  fail  to  be  bene- 
ficial. 

291.  Economy. — Another  point  to  which  we  attach  great  importance  is  that 
in  the  establishment  and  management  of  labour  colonies  any  tendency  to  ex- 
travagance should  be  avoided .  A  voluntary  agency  would  of  course  have  a  free 
hand  in  the  establishment  of  a  labour  colony,  as  the  expense  would  be  payable 
by  them,  and  their  receipts  from  the  public  funds  would  be  limited  to  the  con- 
tribution paid  in  respect  of  vagrants  committed  to  their  colony.  But  where  a 
local  authority  seek  to  establish  a  labour  colony  they  should  be  required  to  show 
that  it  is  necessary  and  that  adequate  arrangements  cannot  be  made  with  some 
existing  colony.  The  Central  Authority,  before  giving  sanction  to  the  pro- 
posal, should  also  be  satisfied  that  the  site  proposed  is  a  suitable  one  and  that 
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the  price  to  be  paid  for  its  hire  or  purchase  is  moderate.  Where  possible,  waste 
lands  should  be  utilised.  Again,  in  the  erection  of  buildings  and  in  the  general 
conduct  of  the  colony  all  unnecessary  expenditure  should  be  avoided. 

292.  Labour  colonies  for  vagrants  should  be  organised  on  a  far  cheaper  scale 
than,  for  instance,  existing  prisons  are.  Both  the  cost  of  erecting  and  the  cost 
of  maintaining  prisons  depend  largely  on  the  necessity  of  making  escape  imr 
possible.  In  the  case  of  labour  colonies  much  expense  in  the  way  of  buildings 
and  staff  can  be  saved  by  adopting  the  view  accepted  at  Merxplas,  that  it  is 
not  worth  while  to  go  to  great  expense  in  preventing  the  escape  of  the  inmates. 
If  a  colonist  escapes  and  is  able  to  support  himself  without  coming  within  the 
reach  of  the  law,  his  escape  from  the  colony  is  no  matter  for  regret  ;  if  he  breaks 
the  law  and  comes  again  before  a  magistrate  a  proper  system  of  identification 
will  insure  his  being  sent  back  to  the  colony.  If  the  detention  is  intended  not 
?o  much  as  a  punishment,  but  rather  as  a  means  of  restraining  the  vagrant 
from  his  debased  mode  of  life,  the  risk  of  his  escaping  need  not  be  regarded  so 
seriously  as  in  the  case  of  a  criminal  committed  to  prison  to  expiate  his  crime. 
The  object  of  having  a  detachment  of  soldiers  at  Merxplas  is,  as  we  understood, 
not  to  prevent  escapes,  but  to  deal  with  any  outbreak  which  might  occur  among 
the  5,000  colonists.  .\.t  the  same  time  we  think  that  reasonable  precautions 
should  be  taken  to  guard  against  escapes,  and  we  suggest  that,  as  in  the  Swiss 
forced  labour  institutions,  the  colonist  should  be  required  to  wear  a  dress  which 
is  distinctive,  even  if  not  conspicuous.  In  our  opinion  it  would  probably  be 
sufficient  if  the  dormitories  were  enclosed  by  a  wall :  the  escape  of  colonists 
while  working  on  the  land  could  usually  be  prevented  by  the  assistants.  We 
deal  in  Chapter  IX.  more  fully  with  the  question  of  buildings,  but  in  matters  of 
stafi  also  and  the  general  arrangements  of  the  colony  we  think  that  economy 
should  be  studied,  and  we  suggest  generally  that  some  effective  checks  should 
be  imposed  to  prevent  any  waste  of  public  money  in  c'onnection  with  the  labour 
colonies. 

293.  Number  and  Classification  of  Inmates. — The  Swiss  colonies  are  generally 
small,  the  number  of  colonists  in  the  largest  colony  not  exceeding  200.  In 
Merxplas  the  inmates  number  over  5,000,  but  it  should  be  remembered  that 
this  institution  is  difficult  of  access  and  remote  from  any  centre  of  population. 
We  are  strongly  of  opinion  that  for  a  labour  colony  in  this  country 
such  a  number  of  inmates  would  be  too  large  for  efficient  administration.  The 
massing  together  of  so  many  men  of  a  low  class  would  constitute  a  public 
danger,  and  render  classification  difficult  and  the  work  of  reformation  almost  im- 
possible. We  think  that,  as  a  general  rule,  the  number  of  inmates  of  a  colony 
should  not  exceed  500  :  with  a  larger  ,  number  the  difficulties  of  management 
and  classification  would  be  very  great.  On  the  other  hand,  very  small  colonies 
■yp-ould  be  more  costly,  and  it  is  not  desirable  that  these  institutions  should  be 
unnecessarily  multiplied.  The  number,  however,  in  any  one  colony  must 
depend  on  the  particular  circumstances.  We  would  suggest  that  the  Secretary 
of  State  before  issuing  his  certificate  should  require  to  be  satisfied  of  the 
number  of  inmates  for  whom  provision  could  be  made. 

294.  Some  witnesses  have  suggested  that  the  colonies  should  be  graded  so 
as  to  afford  an  opportunity  for  the  improving  man  to  be  moved  into  a  higher 
class,  where  he  would  receive  extra  privileges,  and  that  there  should  be  classi- 
fication of  inmates  according  to  character.  We  agree  that  any  measures  that 
would  help  in  the  reformation  of  the  men  should  be  adopted,  and  if  it  is  likely 
that  the  moral  training  would  be  furthered  by  having  a  series  of  grades  in 
which  a  man  can  rise  by  good  conduct  and  fall  by  bad  conduct,  we  are  of  opmion 
:!bhat  so  far  as  possible  grades  should  be  introduced.  Similarly,  we  think  that 
some  system  of  classification  is  clearly  desirable  so  as  to  prevent  the  improvable 
cases  mixing  with  the  hardened  vagrant  or  criminal.  It  seems  to  us,  however, 
,that  at  the  start  it  will  be  difficult  to  lay  down  any  definite  rules  on  this  point. 
.When  labour  colonies  have  been  in  working  for  some  time  and  experience  has 
,been  obtained,  it  will  be  more  easy  to  decide  to  what  extent  definite  grades  and 
.  classification  can  be  required  ;  but  we  deem  it  essential  that  the  managers  of 

a  labour  colony  should  be  left  to  a  considerable  extent  with  a  free  hand  at  the 
commencement  of  the  new  system. 
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'  295.  Value  and  Character  of  Colonists'  Work. — The  opinion  is  held  by 
many  that  a  labour  colony  can  be  made  a  paying  concern.  It  is 
frequently  urged  that  if  able-bodied  paupers,  unemployed  men  or  even 
habitual  vagrants,  were  put  on  the  land  they  could  easily  pay  for  their 
maintenance,  and  even  perhaps  afford  a  profit.*  It  is  as  well  to  say  at  once 
that  so  far  as  we  can  judge  there  is  no  justification  for  this  opinion.  The  evi- 
dence and  information  before  us  point  strongly  the  other  way.  Mr.  Brooks,  Brooks,  5167-72. 
manager  of  the  Lingfield  colony,  admitted  that  a  considerable  amount  of  harm^''^*''*H  8193. 
may  be  done  by  the  suggestion  that  profits  can  be  made  from  labour  colonies,  g^ooks  5'>82-3 
and  he  said  that  a  farm  training  colony  would  not  pay  its  way  "  under  any 
management  in  the  world,"  and  that  all  reformatory  work  must  be  costly. 
Speaking  of  gardening  work  he  said,  "  it  is  very  difficult  to  make  it  pay  by 
skilled  labour  now,  and  by  these  men  it  could  not  possibly  be  made  to  pay." 
He  agreed  that  a  plough  and  a  couple  of  horses  would  probably  do  more  work 
in  a  day  than  all  his  colonists  in  a  week.  The  farm  colony  at  Lingfield  is  well- 
managed  and  is  worked  on  strictly  economical  lines,  but  it  shows  considerable 
loss.  So  does  the  Salvation  Army  colony  at  Hadleigh.  Abroad,  as  we  have 
already  indicated,  the  experience  is  much  the  same  except  perhaps  in  some 
colonies,  in  Switzerland  ;  and  the  general  conclusion  at  which  we  have  arrived 
is  that  no  agricultural  labour  colony  could  be  managed  in  this  country  except 
at  a  considerable  loss,  though  in  proportion  as  the  industrial  work  is  developed 
it  may  be  possible  to  reduce  the  loss.  At  Merxplas  and  in  some  of  the  German 
"  workhouses,"  where  the  work  is  largely  industrial,  the  net  cost  per  inmate 
is,  as  we  have  already  shown,  very  small. 

296.  The  question  as  to  what  would  be  the  actual  value  of  the  work  done  by  the 
inmates  of  a  vagrant  labour  colony  in  this  country  is  a  very  difficult  one.  The 
experience  of  the  prison  authorities  is  not  of  much  assistance.  On  the  one 
hand,  as  a  worker,  the  average  vagrant  must  no  doubt  be  of  less  efficiency  than 


*  The  Select  Comiriittee  on  Distress  from  Want  of  Employment  (1895-6)  took  a  good  'deal  of 
evidence  on  the  subject  of  farm  and  labour  colonies  as  a  means  of  dealing  with  the  unemployed. 
The  Committee  considered  that  such  colonies  under  State  guarantees  would  not  afford  a  remedy 
for  the  evils  resulting  from  want  of  employment.  The  main  considerations  that  influenced  them 
in  this  opinion  were  : — 

"1,  Want  of  employment, which  ca)i  be  provided  for  with  difficulty,  generally  occurs  in  large  centres' 
of  population  amongst  men  who  know  little  of  country  life,  and  who  would  for  the  most  part  be 
inefficient  workers  on  the  land.  Such  persons  would  probably  have  great  objection  to  take  up 
work  of  this  description.  Your  Committee  have  been  informed  that  not  more  than  25  per  cent, 
of  the  unemployed  would  be  suitable  for  agricultural  labour. 

2.  It  could  not  be  expected  that  a  farm  colony  manned  by  persons  of  this  class  could  be  carried 
on  except  at  a  loss.  Financial  failure  is  not  uncommon  in  farming  carried  on  under  skilful  manage- 
inent  and  with  efficient  trained  labour.  The  losses  upon  a  farm  colony  recruited  from  the  ranks 
of  the  unemployed  would  probably  be  heavy  and  continuous. 

3.  Experience  shows  that  farm  colonies  tend  to  become  the  resort  of  the  idle  and  vicious,  to  the 
exclusion  of  the  efficient  and  deserving.  In  the  German  free  labour  colonies  76  per  cent,  of  the 
inmates  have  been  at  one  time  or  other  in  prison  on  charges  of  begging,  vagabondage,  and  drunken- 
ness. The  respectable  unemployed  workman  will  not  associate  with  these  persons,  and  therefore 
avoids  the  colonies. 

4.  In  the  winter,  when  the  demand  for  employment  is  usually  greatest,  comparatively  little 
labour  can  be  applied  to  the  land,  if,  indeed,  frost  does  not  render  it  entirely  unworkable. 

5.  In  order  to  furnish  work  for  the  colonists  during  the  winter  and  inclement  weather  industrial 
pursuits  other  than  agriculture  must  be  undertaken  in  the  colony.  Owing  to  the  relative  ineffi- 
ciency of  the  persons  so  employed  it  is  improbable  that  their  labours  would  prove  a  source  of 
profit. 

6.  It  would  be  difficult  to  make  a  farm  and  labour  colony  self-supporting,  and  independent 
labour  might  reasonably  complain  if  the  produce  of  such  a  colony  supported  by  rates  or  Imperial 
funds  were  placed  upon  the  market  in  competition  with  the  products  of  their  own  industry, 

7.  It  is  difficult  to  deal  with  the  unemployed  married  man  in  these  colonies.  To  separate  him 
from  his  family  has  obvious  disadvantages,  while  the  difficulties  of  administration  would  be  con- 
siderably increased  if  the  families  of  colonists  were  accommodated  in  the  colony. 

8.  The  better  class  of  unemployed  who  would  make  the  best  colonists  would  naturally  avail 
themselves  of  the  earhest  opportunities  to  return  to  their  own  employment.  For  the  most  part 
such  persons  would  remain  but  a  short  time  in  the  colony.  Again,  unsettled  and  shifty  persons 
of  the  class  known  to  Poor  Law  administrators  as  "  the  ins  and  outs  "  may  be  expected  frequently 
to  seek  discharge  and  re-admission.  These  changes  would  tend  to  increase  the  cost  of  manage- 
ment. 

9.  Notwithstanding  the  estabhshment  of  farm  and  labour  colonies  on  the  largest  scale  in 
Germany  and  Holland,  the  municipal  authorities  experience  a  demand  for  employment.  In  Mr. 
Llewellyn  Smith's  words:  'The  German  labour  colonies  have  not  practically  .touched  the 
question  of  fluctuation  of  employment  in  Germany.' " 
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tlie  average  prisoner,  as  he  will  usually  have  been  inured  to  a  life  of  idleness 
and  shiftlessness,  while  many  prisoners  are  excellent,  and  some  quite  first-rate, 
workmen  ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  there  would  be  the  advantage  that  the  in- 
mate of  the  labour  colony  would  be  under  detention  for  at  least  six  months 
at  a  time.  The  great  difficulty  in  the  way  of  obtaining  useful  labour  from  pri- 
soners in  local  prisons  is  that  94  per  cent,  of  the  males  and  98  per  cent,  of  the 
females  are  under  sentences  not  exceeding  three  months,  the  average  length 
of  sentence  being  thirty-four  days  for  males  and  twenty-four  for  females. 
This  does  not,  of  course,  apply  to  convicts  under  sentence  of  penal  servitude, 
but  in  their  case  the  admixture  of  men  of  exceptionally  violent  or  determined 
character  raises  difficulties  in  the  way  of  the  organisation  of  prison  industries 
which  would  hardly  exist  in  the  labour  colonies.  The  Report  of  the  Prison 
Commissioners  for  the  year  ended  31st  March,  1905,  shows  that  the  average 
annual  earning  of  an  inmate  of  a  local  prison  is  £11  16s.  5d.,  and  of  a  convict 
prison  £24  18s.  lid. 


297.  The  other  institutions  with  which  the  proposed  colonies  have  been  com- 
pared, namely,  inebriate  reformatories  and  reformatory  and  industrial  schools, 
can  scarcely  be  taken  as  a  guide  in  this  respect.  The  latter  are  schools  of 
apprenticeship  for  the  young.  With  regard  to  the  former  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  most  of  them  are  still  in  their  infancy,  and  the  managers  have 
not  yet  had  sufficient  experience  to  guide  them  in  turning  the  capacities 
of  the  inmates  to  the  best  advantage  ;  that  the  largest  has  an  average  daily 
population  of  less  than  200,  and  most  of  them  have  less  than  100  inmates  ; 
that  the  majority  of  persons  committed  to  them  are  women,  and  that  all  have 
impaired  their  powers  of  work  by  persistent  drunkenness.  In  none  of  these 
institutions  therefore  can  it  be  reasonably  expected  that  the  work  done  by 
the  inmates  will  ever  go  far  towards  paying  the  cost  of  their  maintenance. 


298.  It  is  impossible  to  ascertain  with  accuracy  what  is  the  money  value  of 
the  work  done  by  men  at  the  existing  colonies  in  this  country.  But  even  if 
this  were  known,  no  comparison  could  usefully  be  drawn  between  philan- 
thropic institutions  to  which  selected  cases  are  sent  for  the  purpose  of 
reformation  and  which  have  no  legal  power  of  compulsion,  and  places  to 
which  habitual  vagrants  would  be  committed  under  sentence  by  courts  of  law. 
We  do  not  suggest  that  the  success  of  a  colony  should  be  estimated  solely 
by  the  money  value  of  the  work  done  there  ;  but  though  we  place  the  train- 
ing of  the  "  work-shy  "  loafer  in  habits  of  industry  as  the  most  important 
object  to  be  aimed  at,  we  think  that  in  a  well-managed  colony  a  not 
inconsiderable  percentage  of  the  inmates  might,  after  a  short  period  of  detention, 
be  made  to  earn  a  substantial  part  of  the  cost  of  their  maintenance. 


Dawson,  3751-3. 


299.  Apart  from  the  fact  that  agriculture  alone  Would  not  pay,  the 
experience  of  labour  colonies  is  that  agriculture  could  not  be  relied  upon 
as  the  sole  employment  for  the  colonists  :  on  wet  days  throughout  the  year,  in 
frosty  weather,  and,  indeed,  during  a  great  part  of  the  winter,  but  little  farm 
work  could  be  carried  on  ;  again,  some  of  the  colonists  would  be  quite  unfitted 
for  work  of  this  character  ;  and,  lastly,  there  would  be  difficulty  in  disposing 
of  the  surplus  agricultural  produce  without  affecting  outside  industries. 


Torr,  10205. 
Dawson,  3885, 
Brooks,  5188. 
Paton,  5112. 


300.  Everywhere  the  managers  of  colonies  have  f omd  it  necessary  to  establish 
workshops  and  various  kinds  of  indoor  industries  in  addition  to  work  on  the 
land,  and  it  seems  clear  that  the  organisation  of  indoor  industries  must  take  the 
foremost  place  in  a  colony  if  employment  has  to  be  found  for  a  large  body  of 
colonists  all  the  year  round.  It  is  of  course  desirable  that  a  colony  should  be  as 
far  as  possible  self-supporting  ;  that  is,  it  should  erect  its  own  buildings  and 
produce  all  the  things  it  requires.  If  a  colony  produces  goods  in  excess  of  its 
own  requirements  it  must  dispose  of  them  outside,  and  then  comes  in  the  question 
of  competing  with  independent  labour.  It  is  expedient  as  far  as  possible  to 
avoid  such  competition  ;  but  if  the  colony  does  not  compete  with  outside  labour, 
then  it  is  only  fair  that  outside  labour  should  not  provide  goods  or  do  work  for 
the  colony. 


Labour  Colonies. 
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301.  Mr.  Torr,  wlio  has  carefully  investigated  the  working  of  the  Belgian 
colonies,  stated  his  views  on  this  question  as  follows  : — 

'  My  point  is  that  you  must  either  isolate  outside  labour  as  a  whole,  and  let  the  colony  Torr,  10228-33. 
provide  for  itself  entirely,  in  which  case  you  may  rightly  say,  '  Your*" must  not  sell  anything  in 
the  outside  labour  market ' ;  but  you  have  no  right — as  is  being  done  now — to  say  to  the 
colonists,  '  We  will  do  a  lot  of  work  for  you,  in  the  shape  of  making  your  clothes,  building 
your  house,  grinding  your  corn,  and  sending  it  in  as  flour,  but  you  must  not  do  any  work  for 
us.'  If  the  outside  labour  sends  into  the  colony,  the  colony  must  send  out  to  pay  for  its 
purchases,  but  if,  on  the  other  hand,  you  start  the  colonies,  or  develop  them,  on  what  you 
may  call  a    communistic  basis,    so  that  they  do  everything  for  themselves,  then  you  may 

quite  easily  insist  that  they  shall  sell  nothing  outside  I  should  Uke  to  see  them 

entirely  cut  ofi  from  the  open  market,  and  be  entirely  self-supporting  communities,  subsist- 
ing by  their  own  exertions  ....  if  they  can  produce  more  than  they  consume,  they  are  more  than 
self-supporting  ;  the  whole  mischief  of  these  places  is  that  they  cannot  produce  as  much 
as  they  consume,  and  that  is  why  the  outside  world  has  to  help  them.'' 

We  are  inclined  to  agree  generally  with  these  views ;  but,  as  we  have  already 
stated,  we  do  not  think  that  any  colony  can  be  made  absolutely  to  pay  its 
way.    As  Mr.  Torr  says  :—  10234. 

"  However  you  start  these  colonies,  however  much  they  produce,  outside  labour  will  always 
have  to  pay  something  for  them." 

302.  We  think  that  conflict  with  outside  industries  might  be  avoided  to  a  large 
extent  by  one  colony  supplying  another  with  goods  which  it  was  specially  fitted  10236-7. 
to  produce.    For  instance,  one  colony,  on  account  of  the  soil  might  be  able  to 

make  bricks  cheaply,  and  in  sufiicient  quantities  for  all  the  other  colonies.  Again, 

proximity  to  a  stream  might  enable  another  colony  to  establish  mills  of  various 

kinds.    And  it  might  be  possible  to  start  new  industries  which  would  not  interfere 

with  existing  interests.    This  was  done  at  Merxplas,  where  the  button-making 

industry  was  started  for  the  first  time  in  Belgium.    Mr.  Preston-Thomas  m  his  Preston-Thomas, 

evidence  suggested  the  making  of  straw  cases  for  wine  bottles  as  a  useful  occapa-  ^^-^l- 

tion  for  men  who  were  not  able-bodied,  which  would  affect  no  English  industry, 

and  no  doubt  others  could  be  discovered.    For  instance,  the  sorting  of  rag  and 

paper  from  refuse  heaps  would  be  a  remunerative  occupation.    Possibly  certain 

goods  required  by  the  Government,  such  as  boots  for  the  Army,  might  be  made  in 

labour  colonies.    Care  must  be  taken  that  when  goods  are  produced  by  a  colony 

for  sale,  the  independent  producer  is  not  undersold.    It  is  important  that 

industries  of  a  useful  kind  should  be  established  in  the  colony  so  that  the  work 

might  be  an  encouragement  to  the  colonists  and  that  there  might  be  work  for 

all.    Land  reclamation  and  the  erection  of  buildings  would  provide  a  useful 

occupation  at  first,  but  after  this  had  been  accomplished  there  would  be  the 

greater  necessity  for  other  industries. 

303.  Cost  of  Maintenance. — The  net  annual  cost  of  prisoners  m  this  country 
(including  staff,  maintenance,  and  buildings)  after  making  allowance  for  labour 
is  about  £23  in  local  prisons,  and  £27  in  convict  prisons  ;  at  Hadleigh  and  Ling- 
field  the  cost  is  greater,  but  in  these  institutions  there  is  no  power  of  detention. 
In  many  of  the  forced  labour  institutions  abroad  the  net  cost  per  inmate,  as  we 
have  shown,  is  very  small  ;  and  we  think  that  under  the  scheme  that  we  have 
suggested,  if  due  regard  is  paid  to  economy,  it  will  be  possible  to  maintain  the 
habitual  vagrant  at  an  expenditure  but  little  exceeding  that  incurred  abroad. 
At  present  pauper  cases  are  sent  to  Hadleigh  and  Lingfield  at  a  charge  of  10s.  6d. 
per  week,  which  is  reduced  after  three  months  to  7s.  The  dietary  we  propose 
in  the  next  Chapter  should  effect  a  saving  of  about  3s.  or  4s.  weekly  on  what 
has  hitherto  been  thought  possible  m  this  country  ;  and  this,  coupled  with  the 
fact  that  the  colonists  will  be  detained  for  a  considerable  time  and  made  to  work, 
justifies  us  in  the  hope  that  the  net  cost  of  a  colonist — and  on  this  the  con- 
tributions should  be  based — should  not  in  the  long  run  exceed  4s.  or  5s.  weekly. 
In  considering  the  question  it  is  necessary  to  remember  that  at  present  the 
habitual  vagrant,  whether  as  beggar  or  as  inmate  of  casual  wards  or  prison,  is  a 
continual  source  of  expense  to  the  community.  It  is  at  least  possible  that  the 
scheme  which  we  propose  for  the  detention  of  this  class  may  be  found  on  the 
whole  less  costly  than  the  existing  system. 


304.  Inspection. — We  have  recommended  that  labour  colonies  for  habitual 
vagrants  should  be  subject  to  inspection    by   officers    appointed    by  the 
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Secretary  of  State.  We  attacli  great  importance  to  this  inspection  ;  it  should 
be  regularly  carried  out  and  there  should  be  an  opportunity  for  the  colonists  to 
appeal  to  the  Government  Inspector  much  in  the  same  way  as  in  prisons.  But 
we  do  not  wish  that  these  inspections  should  result  in  the  labour  colony  being 
regarded  in  the  same  light  as  a  prison  ;  it  would  be  essential  for  the  success  of  the 
new  institutions  that  the  managers  should  not  be  crippled  by  too  restrictive 
regulations,  but  that  they  should  be  judged  by  results  rather  than  by  incidental 
details,  and  it  is  especially  desirable  in  the  interests  of  economy  that  the  cost  of 
administration  should  be  reduced  to  a  minimum. 

805.  State  Colony. — Although  we  have  recommended  that  labour  colonies 
should  be  established  and  managed  by  county  councils  and  voluntary  agencies 
rather  than  by  the  State,  we  are  of  opinion  that  it  may  be  necessary  to  have  at  least 
one  institution  under  State  control.  It  will  no  doubt  be  found  that  certain  of  the 
habitual  vagrants  will  not  be  amenable  to  the  discipline  of  the  ordinary  labour 
colonies,  or  from  their  repeated  escapes  and  recommittals  will  need  a  more 
severe  treatment.  We  would  suggest  that  instead  of  sending  such  cases  to  a 
prison,  a  labour  colony  of  a  penal  type  should  be  established  by  the  State.  This 
State  labour  colony  should  be  conducted  generally  on  the  lines  of  the  ordinary 
labour  colony,  except  that  the  discipline  enforced  should  be  more  severe  and 
that  escapes  should  be  more  carefully  guarded  against.  It  would  also  be  neces- 
sary to  secure  that  it  did  not  possess  attractions  over  the  ordinary  colonies, 
either  in  diet  or  other  respects. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 
DIETARY   FOR   CASUAL   WARDS   AND   LABOUR  COLONIES. 

306.  On  the  general  question  of  dietary  we  have  received  valuable  assistance 
from  Sir  Michael  Foster,  late  Secretary  of  the  Royal  Society,  whose  great 
authority  in  such  a  matter  will  be  recognised  on  all  hands,  and  from  Dr.  Hopkins, 
Reader  in  Physiology  at  the  University  of  Cambridge.  The  latter  in  his  evidence 
described  to  us  the  principles  governing  food  standards,  and  Sir  Michael  Foster  Appendix 
has  supplied  us  with  a  Memorandum  on  this  evidence.  Some  notes  on  this  XXVIII. 
subject  by  Dr.  Downes  are  also  printed  in  the  Appendix.  XXIX. 

307.  It  appears  that  our  knowledge  of  actual  food  requirement  is  at  present 
in  a  somewhat  transitional  stage.  Recent  studies  by  careful  and  competent 
observers  indicate  that  the  standards  hitherto  laid  down  by  science  are  in  excess 
of  actual  needs  and  should  accordingly  be  re-considered.  Dr.  Hopkins,  indeed, 
thought  that  the  recent  work  in  this  field  may  render  expedient  some  re-con- 
sideration of  prison  and  workhouse  dietaries  generally.  As  regards  certain 
of  the  more  costly  constituents  of  food  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  a 
considerable  diminution  from  the  accepted  standards  may  be  effected  not  only 
without  harm  but  with  distinct  gain  in  physical  efficiency.  With  a  further 
increase  of  exact  knowledge  it  may  be  possible  to  define  more  closely  the 
requirements  of  dietaries  for  the  purpose  we  have  in  view,  but  for  the  present 
we  think  that  the  standard  proposed  by  Sir  Michael  Foster  may  be  adopted 
as  a  guide  to  the  average  allowance  of  food  which  should  be  given.  This  requires 
a  daily  amount  of  food  equivalent  to  about  2,500  calories  *  in  heat-producmg 
value  and  containing  about  55  grammes  of  proteid,  or  nitrogenous  constituents, 
as  a  minimum  for  a  man  doing  "  a  fair  day's  work,"  but  Sir  Michael  Foster  in 
considering  more  particularly  the  case  of  a  labour  colony  suggests  that  it 
would  be  politic  to  increase  this  to,  say,  70  grammes  or  more  of  proteid,  and 
3,000  calories.  On  this  basis  we  will  proceed  to  consider  the  diet  necessary  for 
use  in  casual  wards  and  labour  colonies. 

Casual  Wards. 

308.  In  Chapter  IV.  we  have  referred  generally  to  the  dietary  at  present  in 
force  in  casual  wards,  and  we  have  indicated  that  there  is  considerable  variation 

in  different  unions.    In  the  Appendix  details  are  given  as  to  the  various  alterna-  Appendix  XXIX. 

tive  diets  now  allowed  by  the  Orders  of  the  Local  Government  Board,  and  it 

will  be  seen  that  these  diets  differ  widely  in  attractiveness  and  in  nutritive 

value.    We  have  shown  elsewhere  our  views  as  to  the  necessity  for  consistent 

treatment  of  the  inmate  of  the  casual  wards,  and  we  think  that  the  same 

principle  should  apply  to  matters  of  diet.    We  therefore  recommend  th.at 

there  should  be  one  uniform  and  definite  diet  for  this  class  laid  down  and  adhered 

to  throughout  the  country.  If  our  proposals  for  the  transfer  of  the  managemect 

of  casual  wards  to  the  police  are  adopted,  the  question  of  the  dietary  would 

become  a  matter  for  determination  by  the  Home  Office.    The  actual  scale 

would,  no  doubt,  be  fixed  on  expert  advice,  but  we  think  it  right  to  state  our 

views  on  the  subject  and  to  indicate  the  general  considerations  which,  in  our 

opinion,  should  govern  the  allowance  of  food. 

309.  The  food  given  should  be  simple,  unattractive  and  cheap  ;  and  it 
should  be  such  as  may  readily  be  stored  and  issued  for  the  use  of  daily 
fluctuating  numbers  or  may  easily  be  prepared  and  served.  These  conditions 
are  essential  to  facility  and  economy  of  management.  The  necessity  for 
cooking  should  be  reduced  to  a  minimum,  and  to  this  end  we  suggest  that 
porridge  and  gruel  which  are  now  largely  given  in  casual  wards  should  be  omitted 
from  the  dietary,  but  we  think  some  hot  food  should  be  given  with  at  least  the 
evening  meal.  It  is  important  that  the  diet  allowed  to  the  man  who  uses  the 
casual  wards  should  be  sufficient  and  complete  in  itself,  so  that  on  this  score  there 
should  be  no  excuse  for  begging  or  for  casual  almsgiving,  and  for  this  reason  we 
consider  that  the  man  leaving  the  casual  ward  in  the  morning  should  be  enabled 

*  This  is  the  '  large  calorie '  (kilo -calorie)  or  the  measure  of  heat  required  to  raise  a  litre  of 
water  1°  Cent. 
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to  obtain  a  mid-day  meal.  We  suggest  in  Chapter  V.  that  the  holder  of  a  way- 
ticket  should  be  supplied  with  his  ration  of  bread  and  cheese  on  leaving  the 
casual  ward  in  the  morning,  while  the  man  who  has  no  way-ticket  should  receive 
an  order  which  would  enable  him  to  obtain  his  bread  and  cheese  at  some 
specified  place  (preferably  a  police  station)  in  the  direction  towards  which  he 
Appendix  XXIX.  states  he  is  travelling.  In  the  Appendix  will  be  found  details  of  a  dietary 
prepared  by  Dr.  Downes,  which  seems  to  us  to  meet  the  conditions  we  have 
mentioned.    Under  this  dietary  the  food  would  be  the  following  : — 

Breakfast. — Bread,  8  oz. ;  margarine,  f  oz. ;  cocoa  (made  with  cocoa  husk), 
1  pint. 

Dinner. — Bread,  8  oz.  ;  cheese,  oz. 

Swpper. — Bread,  8  oz. ;  margarine,  |  oz. ;  potatoes  (cooked),  6  oz. 
Salt,  1  oz.  per  5  men  daily. 

The  food  in  the  above  dietary  would  at  present  contract  prices  cost  about 
s.  7|d.  per  week,  and  would  provide  in  food-value  2,500  calories  with  63 
grammes  of  proteid  daily.  By  using  porridge  or  gruel  it  would  be  possible  to 
•supply  this  value  at  a  lower  initial  cost  for  food,  but  this  would  involve 
increased  cost  and  diflBiculty  in  preparation  and  service.  To  meet  the  varying 
xequirements  of  different  men,  we  recommend  that  arrangements  should  be 
made  as  far  as  possible  for  the  service  of  a  portion  of  the  bread  according  to 
appetite,  as  is  now  the  practice  in  workhouses,  and  some  discretion  might 
be  allowed  to  the  superintendent  of  the  wards  to  issue  extra  bread  if 
necessary. 

310.  We  have  suggested  that  women  and  children  on  tramp  should  be  received 
into  the  workhouse  instead  of  the  casual  wards.  In  that  case  we  think  they 
should  receive  the  ordinary  workhouse  diet.  In  cases  where  the  arrangements 
for  the  reception  of  women  and  children  in  casual  wards  are  temporarily 
continued,  a  diet  similar  to  that  prescribed  for  men  should  be  given  to  the 
w^omen,  but  they  would  ordinarily  need  about  4  oz.  less  bread  daily  than  men. 
Young  children  received  in  a  casual  ward  should  be  given  a  milk  diet  as  at 
present,  while  older  ones  should  have  a  diet  similar  to  that  for  women. 

Labour  Colonies. 

311.  We  attach  great  importance  to  a  carefully  devised  scheme  of  diet  in 
labour  colonies.  In  fact  we  regard  this  as  a  keystone  of  the  system  for  the 
initiation  and  maintenance  of  habits  of  industry  and  of  discipline.  We  recom- 
mend that  a  dietary  should  be  settled  by  the  Home  Office  which  should 
apply,  with  such  variation  as  different  circumstances  may  require,  to  all  labour 
colonies  for  habitual  vagrants  whether  managed  by  •  voluntary  associations. 
Ijy  local  authorities  or  by  the  Prison  Commissioners.  We  contemplate  that 
the  men  will  be  actively  employed  on  productive  labour,  in  the  open  as  much 
as  may  be  possible ;  that  each  man  will  have  direct  and  tangible  advantage 
in  proportion  to  his  industry  ;  and,  further,  that  healthy  recreation  will  be  pro- 
vided and  loafing  prevented.  In  such  conditions  the  depressing  influences 
of  loss  of  liberty  may  be  minimised  or  avoided,  and  the  dietary  may 
be  considered  from  a  different  standpoint  from  that  of  ordinary  places  of  de- 
tention. The  public  may  rightly  demand  that  the  habitual  vagrant  shall  be 
maintained  at  as  low  a  cost  as  possible.  But  apart  from  the  question  of  cost, 
it  is  necessary  that  the  ordinary  diet  should  afford  no  attraction  to  the  vagrant. 

312.  The  system  we  suggest  is  that  a  diet  of  very  plain  food  should  be  allowed 
to  each  man,  and  that  it  should  be  open  to  him  to  supplement  this  by 
means  of  work  and  good  conduct;  thus,  alternative  rations  of  a  more  attrac- 
tive kind  might  be  given  to  those  who  work  well,  or  a  canteen  might  be  pro- 
vided at  which,  with  tokens  earned  by  the  colonist,  purchases  might  be  made 
of  articles  such  as  bacon,  cheese,  dry  fish,  dripping,  jam,  tea,  tobacco,  etc. 
These  should  be  obtainable  at  cost  price,  and  arrangements  should  be  made 
enabling  a  man  to  have  cooked,  or  to  cook  for  himself,  any  extra  food  purchased 
by  him.  The  portion  of  a  man's  earnings  which  would  be  requisite  for  this 
purpose  need  be  very  small.     We  consider  some  arrangement  of  this  kind 
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-indispensable  as  an  inducement  and  stimulus  to  good  work.  On  the  other 
hand,  exclusion  from  privileges  of  this  kind  as  a  punishment,  would  be  an 
effective  instrument  of  discipline  ;  while,  as  an  auxiliary  of  diet,  the  canteen 
would  be  of  real  benefit  to  the  worker. 

313.  The  diet  which  the  colonist  should  receive,  apart  from  what  he  could 
earn  by  his  work,  should  in  our  opinion  be  simply  sufficient  for  subsistence. 
Particulars  are  given  in  the  Appendix  of  a  dietary  which  we  consider^  would  Appendix  XXIX. 
"be  suitable.     The  cost  of  the  food  would,  at  present  contract  prices,  be 

about  Is.  4|d.  per  head  weekly.    The  diet  would  be  as  follows  : — 

Breakfast  and  supper  : — 

Bread,  8  oz. ;  cocoa  (made  with  cocoa  husk),  1  pint. 

Dinners  for  a  week  : — 

Two  days — Bread,  8  oz. ;  pea  (or  lentil)  soup,  1  pint. 

Two  days — Bread,  6  oz.  ;  cheese,  2  oz.  ;  potatoes  (cooked),  6  oz. 

Two  days — Bread,  2  oz. ;  broth,  1  pint ;  suet  pudding,  12  oz. 

One  day — Bread,  8  oz.  ;  stew,  1  pint. 

Salt  for  table :  1  oz.  per  5  men  daily. 

314.  This  diet  would  furnish  a  daily  allowance  of  about  2,236  calories  with  66 
.grammes  of  proteid.     The  substitution  of  a  pint  of  oatmeal  gruel  for  the 

cocoa-husk  drink  at  supper  (which  would  cost  an  additional  Id.  per  week) 
would  raise  the  diet  to  a  value  of  2,500  calories,  with  73  grammes  of  proteid, 
which  is  in  excess  of  the  minimum  standard  allowed  by  Sir|jMichael  Foster.  It 
would  be  well  that  the  men  should  learn  to  live  thriftily,  and  to  show  how  little 
need  be  expended  in  order  to  supplement  the  minimum  diet,  it  may  be  men- 
tioned that  2  oz.  of  good  cheese,  which  at  6d.  per  pound  should  cost  |d.  at 
the  canteen,  would  afford  about  240  calories  and  15  grammes  of  proteid  ;  and 
"for  Jd.  a  man  should  be  able  to  purchase  2  oz.  of  dripping,  with  about  500 
calories  of  food- value.  That  is  to  say,  the  very  moderate  outlay  of  l^d.  per 
day  would  suffice  to  secure  additions  which  would  bring  the  diet  up  to  a 
value  of  3,000  calories  with  80  grammes  of  jDroteid.  * 

The  regular  meals  should  ordinarily  be  served  in  one  or  more  common 
dining-halls,  and  a  portion  of  the  bread  should  be  served  according  to  appetite. 
The  dietary  of  the  sick  should  be  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  medical  officer, 
and  it  would  be  desirable  that  he  should  also  have  a  discretionary  power,  as  in 
workhouses,  in  exceptional  cases  or  circumstances. 

315.  In  some  of  the  existing  farm  colonies  in  this  country  the  cost  of  food  is 
estimated  at  from  4s.  6d.  to  7s.  per  week.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  dietary  we 
propose  will  cost  about  Is.  6d.  per  week,  and  we  recommend  that  in  any  grant 
or  payment  from  public  funds  in  respect  of  the  maintenance  of  habitual  vagrants 
in  a  colony  the  proportion  allowed  for  food  should  not  exceed  the  cost  of  the 
amount  actually  required  for  the  subsistence  diet.  It  is  not  only  important 
that  the  expense  of  the  labour  colony  should  be  kept  low,  but  by  a  careful 
limitation  of  payments  from  public  funds  the  management  should  be  stimu- 
lated to  watchful  regard  for  productive  industry  in  order  that  their  work  may 
be  conducted  on  sound  principles. 

316.  The  outstanding  feature  of  the  dietary  we  suggest  is  that  while  it  is 
sufficient,  it  is  cheap  and  unattractive.  By  means  of  it  labour  colonies  could  be 
managed  in  this  country  on  less  expensive  lines  than  has  hitherto  seem.ed 
possible,  and  with  a  far  greater  chance  of  success  in  obtaining  work  from  the 
inmates.  Similar  systems  are  in  force  abroad  and  have  been  found  to  answer. 
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CHAPTEE  IX. 
COST  OF  BUILDINGS. 

317.  Casual  wards. — In  the  course  of  our  Inquiry  we  have  had  our  attention 
drawn  to  the  question  of  the  cost  of  buildings.  As  regards  the  existing  casual 
wards  which  have  been  built  by  boards  of  guardians  at  tJae  cost  of  the  poor  rates, 
we  have  been  furnished  by  Mr.  Kitchin,  the  Architect  of  the  Local  Government 
Board,  with  particulars  as  to  expenditure  incurred  in  recent  cases.  We  have 
been  struck  with  the  great  diversity  in  the  expenditure  ;  in  many  country 
districts  the  cost  is  comparatively  small ;  for  instance,  at  Tavistock  and  Horn- 
Appendix  XXXL  castle  the  cost  of  the  casual  wards  per  head  in  accommodation  provided,  was  only 

£33,  at  Kettering  the  cost  was  £48  per  head,  at  Farnham  £55,  and  at  Warwick 
£52.  But  in  some  instances  in  London,  and  in  a  few  of  the  larger  towns,  the 
cost  has  reached  a  very  high  figure.  Thus  at  Leeds  it  was  £154  per  head,  at 
Newcastle  £145,  and  at  Stockton  £163  ;  while  in  London,  the  Paddington  casual 
wards  cost  £195  per  head,  Poplar  £219,  and  Hackney  no  less  than  £346,  the  total 
cost  of  the  wards  in  the  last  mentioned  case  being  £36,710.  The  estimate  of  the 
proposed  wards  for  Bethnal  Green,  of  which  the  plans  have  recently  been  ap- 
proved by  the  Local  Government  Board,  works  out  at  £261  per  head,  Mr.  Kitchin 
puts  the  average  cost  in  the  country  at  £60  and  in  London  at  £150.  No  doubt 
the  expense  of  building  is  necessarily  higher  in  the  larger  towns  than  in  country 
districts,  and  in  London  the  stringent  requirements  of  the  London  Building  Act 
as  to  fire  precautions  and  drainage  are  responsible  for  an  increase  in  expendi- 
ture ;  but,  giving  all  due  regard  to  these  points,  it  seems  to  us  that  in 
certain  cases  the  cost  incurred  is  excessive  and  altogether  disproportionate  to 
the  objects  intended  to  be  secured. 

318.  In  London  the  cost  of  the  casual  wards  is  a  charge  on  the  whole  Metropolis, 
and,  subject  to  the  sanction  of  the  Local  Government  Board,  the  expense  is  paid 
out  of  the  Metropolitan  common  poor  fund.  It  is  difficult  to  avoid  the  conclusion 
that  this  system  is  an  inducement  to  extravagance.  The  Local  Government 
Board,  it  appears,  carefully  watch  expenses  chargeable  to  the  fund,  but  there  is  a 
difficulty  in  restricting  the  expenditure  of  any  particular  board  of  guardians. 
Mr.  Kitchin  adn^ts  that  the  provision  for  vagrants  in  London  is  enormously 
costly,  but  he  points  out  that  it  is  not  the  requirements  of  the  Local  Government 
Board  which  are  the  reason  of  the  large  cost,  as  the  Board  have  been  satisfied 
in  several  cases  with  buildings  which  have  cost  less  than  £50  per  head,  and  they 
have  constantly  made  efforts  to  secure  less  expensive  buildings.  These  efforts 
have  failed,  and  it  seems  to  us  that  the  system  under  which  sanction  is  given 
for  expenditure  of  this  kind  in  London  needs  reconsideration.  We  are  of 
opinion  that  it  is  most  important  that  where  one  district  has  the  power  of 
spen  din  g  money  raised  by  other  districts,  there  should  be  ample  checks  to  prevent 
extravagance,  and  that,  generally,  restrictions  should  be  applied  more  stringently 
than  when  it  is  a  question  of  expenditure  falling  only  on  the  particular  district 
for  whose  benefit  it  is  incurred. 


Kitchin,  10104. 

9895,  10115-6. 

Lockwood, 
10479-81. 
Preston-Thomas 
8477. 

Fleming,  4907. 


Kitchin,  10057. 
9936,  9963. 


10052-4. 


10138. 


9913-6. 
10063. 


319.  It  will  be  seen,  however,  that  it  is  not  only  in  London  that  the  cost  of 
casual  wards  is  excessive.  The  sanction  of  the  Local  Government  Board  is 
required  to  all  expenditure  on  such  buildings,  but  Mr,  Kitchin  says  :  "  it  is  much 
easier  to  make  out  a  case  for  expenditure  than  to  make  out  a  case  for  economy," 
and  if  the  local  authority  want  to  spend  money  it  is  difficult  to  check  them. 
We  are  informed  that  it  is  the  practice  for  the  architect  to  a  board  of  guardians 
to  be  paid  a  commission  of  5  per  cent,  on  the  expenditure  on  buildings ;  the 
greater  the  expenditure  therefore,  the  greater  is  his  commission,  and  it  does  not 
seem  to  us  that  this  system  is  an  inducement  to  economy.  Mr  Kitchin  stated 
his  views  as  to  the  position  of  the  ratepayers  as  regards  expenditure  on  poor 
law  buildings  as  follows  : — 

"  I  think  the  ratepayer  is  in  a  very  obscure  position  as  regards  the  cost  of  buildings  that  he 
has  got  to  pay  for,  and  'I  do  not  think  the  ratepayer  is  fairly  treated  in  many  respects.  These 
schemes  are  very  often  undertaken  merely  on  architects'  estimates.  The  local  authority  has 
sufficient  money  sanctioned  to  proceed  with  the  scheme,  and  by  the  time  the  scheme  is  finished 
perhaps  there  is  an  increase  of  thirty  or  forty  or  even  fifty  per  cent,  on  what  the  ratepayer 
supposed  he  was  in  for." 
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320.  If  our  proposal  for  the  transfer  of  the  care  of  vagrants  to  the  police 
authorities  is  adopted,  the  erection  of  any  new  casual  wards  in  the  future 
will  be  a  matter  for  standing  joint  committees  and  watch  committees.  But 
whatever  body  is  concerned  we  consider  it  important  that  the  Central  Authority 
should  do  all  in  their  power  to  secure  that  no  unnecessary  expense  is  incurred, 

and  that  only  buildings  of  a  simple  kind  are  erected.    The  suggestion  that  some  Kitchin,  10136-9. 
limit  of  expenditure  in  the  case  of  casual  wards  should  be  fixed  seems  to  us  to  be 
worthy  of  consideration,  and  we  think  that  the  Central  Authority,  whether  it  be 
the  Home  Office  or  the  Local  Government  Board,  might  also  exercise  an  effective 
control  by  refusing  loans  for  expenditure  which  appears  at  all  excessive. 

321.  Labour  colonies. — In  Chapter  VII.  we  have  already  torched  on  the 
subject  of  economy  in  the  labour  colony.    In  the  case  of  labour  colonies  estab- 
lished by  a  local  authority,  we  think  it  very  desirable  that  economy  in  buildings 
should  be  practised  by  the  local  body  and  enforced  by  the  Central  Authority. 
The  experience  of  the  Hadleigh  and  Lingfield  colonies,  as  well  as  the  Laindon 
colony  of  the  Poplar  guardians,  shows  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  incur  a  large  ex- 
penditure in  order  to  provide  adequate  accommodation.  We  consider  that  the  Brooks,  5129-45. 
initial  buildings  of  a  labour  colony  should  be  of  a  cheap  and  temporary  q^^^^^'  giil' 
character;  later  on,  more  permanent  accommodation  might  be  provided  by  the  3124.  '  ' 
labour  of  the  colonists,  when  it  is  seen  how  the  colony  is  likely  to  develop.    At  Torr,  10274. 
Merxplas  all  the  buildings  have  been  erected  by  the  colonists. 

322.  In  a  labour  colony  it  is  necessary  to  avoid  the  heavy  expense  which  is  now  Preston-Thomas, 
often  incurred  in  the  provision  of  public  buildings.    Mr.  Kitchin  has  furnished  8476. 

us  with  a  sketch  plan  of  buildings  for  a  labour  colony  to  accommodate  119  Kitchm,  9899. 
inmates  at  an  approximate  cost  of  £6,396.  This  provides  ample  accommodation  Appendix  XXXI. 
at  a  cost  of  about  £53  per  head,  even  if  it  is  necessary  to  call  in  outside  labour 
for  the  purpose.  But  in  our  view  permanent  buildings  should  not  be  erected 
at  the  start,  and  as  much  work  as  possible  should  be  done  by  the  colonists  them- 
selves. It  may  be  necessary  in  some  cases  to  remove  the  colony  to  another 
place,  and  this  is  an  additional  reason  for  having  temporary  buildings.  It 
would  seem  desirable  that  buildings  for  a  labour  colony  should  be  exempt  from 
the  operation  of  the  local  bye-laws,  so  that  any  unnecessary  expense  in  order 
to  comply  with  restrictive  conditions  might  be  avoided. 

323.  At  present  it  seems  to  be  the  tendency  on  the  part  of  local  authorities, 
generally,  to  erect  elaborate  and  costly  buildings  without  due  regard  either  to 
the  class  for  whom  they  are  intended  or  to  the  burdens  already  borne  by  the 
class  on  whom  the  cost  will  fall.    Whether  the  buildings  are  paid  for  out  of 

loans  or  not,  the  rates  have  to  bear  the  burden.    Mr.  Preston-Thomas  says  : —  Lamb,  6379. 

,       .  ^,  .  Lockwood,  10461. 

Everything  m  England  is  done   at  such  enormous  expense.    Things  are  done  here  on  Preston -Thomas 
such  a  lavish  scale  ;  whether  it  is   spending  money  subscribed  by  the  charitable,  or  money  8439  '  ' 

raised  from  the  rates,  or  raised  from  the  taxes,  there  are  so  many  people  whose  great 
object  seems  to  be  to  spend  as  much  as  possible  and  to  do  the  work  in  as  costly  a  way  as  pos- 
sible. In  Switzerland  they  are  a  thrifty  nation,  and  I  think  they  are  thrifty  in  spending  public 
money,  just  as  much  as  they  are  in   spending  their  own  money." 

We  are  strongly  of  opinion  that,  as  regards  any  buildings  coming  within  our 
proposals,  means  should  be  adopted  to  protect  the  ratepayer  from  any  expenditure 
that  is  not  really  necessary  for  the  object  in  view. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

COMMON    LODGING    HOUSES    AND  SHELTERS. 

Higgs,  1469,  324.  The  general  question  of  tlie  control  of  common  lodging-houses  goes  be-- 

Armstron*  3079  ^^^^  scope  of  our  Inquiry  and  we  are  concerned  with  them  only  in  so  far  as- 
3161.  '  tli6y  9're  used  by  persons  of  the  vagrant  class  ;  but  in  the  course  of  our  Inquiry 

our  attention  has  been  drawn  to  certain  matters  in  connection  with  these  houses 
which  call  for  notice.  In  another  place  we  refer  to  the  question  of  what  pro- 
portion of  the  inmates  of  common  lodging-houses  are  vagrants,  and  it  is  shown 
that  a  greater  number  of  vagrants  resort  to  common  lodging-houses  than  casual 
wards.  Some  of  the  witnesses  draw  a  contrast  between  the  accommodation  in 
the  two  institutions,  from  which  it  appears  that  while  the  casual  ward  is  much 
cleaner  and  better  conducted  from  a  sanitary  point  of  view,  and  provides  free- 
food  and  lodging,  the  common  lodging-house  is  more  popular  with  the  tramp 
on  account  of  the  lack  of  restrictions  and  the  fact  that  there  is  no  task  of  work. 
In  some  districts  it  is  the  practice,  if  the  casual  wards  are  full,  to  give  a  vagrant 
who  applies  for  relief  a  ticket  on  a  common  lodging-house.  It  seems  to  us  that  a 
system  of  this  kind  can  hardly  fail  to  be  an  encouragement  to  vagrancy.  If 
at  any  time  the  accommodation  in  the  casual  wards  is  insufficient,  we  think 
that  provision  of  a  temporary  nature  should  be  made  which  will  ensure 
that  the  relief  given  is  accompanied  by  adequate  restrictions. 


Poulton,  4692-3. 
See  pages  20-1 
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Appendix  II.  325.  Outside  London  the  law  as  to  common  lodging-houses  is  contained  Iul 

the  Public  Health  Act,  1875.    Under  this  Act  a  house  has  to  be  approved  and 
registered  by  the  local  sanitary  authority  before  it  can  be  used  as  a  common 
lodging-house,  and  the  authority  has  considerable  powers  of  control,  including  : 
inspection  and  the  making  of  bye-laws  as  to  the  management  of  the  house. 
The  bye-laws  can  deal  with  the  following  important  matters  : — 

(i.)  the  regulation  of  the  number  of  lodgers  to  be  received  into  a 
common  lodging-house,  and  the  separation  of  the  sexes  ; 

(ii.)  cleanliness  and  ventilation  ; 

(iii.)  precautions  in  case  of  infectious  disease,  and 

(iv.)  generally  the  good  management  of  the  house. 


Murphy,  .^853. 
Loch,  8637. 


James,  7735. 


326.  In  London  and  some  thirty  other  towns  power  has  been  obtained  by 
local  Acts  to  require  an  annual  licence  to  be  taken  out.  This  requirement 
affords  an  opportunity  for  enforcing  such  improvements  as  the  authority 
consider  necessary,  and  we  think  it  would  be  a  great  advalitage  if  the  provision 
applied  to  the  whole  of  the  country.  In  London  the  county  council,  who  are 
the  authority  under  the  Common  Lodging  Houses  Acts,  1851  and  18.53,  exercise 
an  effective  control,  and  the  general  standard  of  cleanliness  and  decency  in 
the  houses  has  been  improved.  Outside  London,  the  control  which  sanitary 
authorities  exercise  over  common  lodging-houses  varies  greatly.  In  some  dis- 
tricts the  houses  are  not  registered,  and  in  many  districts  there  is  no  inspection  - 
by  the  authority.  Again,  many  authorities  have  not  availed  themselves  of 
the  extensive  powers  of  control  which  they  could  obtain  by  means  of  bye-laws  ; 
more  than  one-fourth  of  the  urban  districts  and  three-fourths  of  the  rural 
districts,  in  fact,  are  without  any  bye-laws  at  all  on  the  subject. 

327.  In  the  following  chapter  we  deal  with  the  question  of  common  lodging- 
houses  as  affecting  the  spread  of  disease  by  tramps,  but  speaking  generally 
we  think  that  local  authorities  should  exercise  a  more  efficient  sanitary  con- 
trol over  common  lodging-houses.  If  the  existing  powers  were  used,  and  the 
power  of  annual  licensing  obtained,  a  much  needed  improvement  in  the 
condition  of  the  houses  could  be  secured.  We  also  think  there  would  be  advan- 
tage in  the  police  having  access  to  the  common  lodging-houses.  In  London  the 
right  of  entry  is  conferred  by  special  provision  and  we  suggest  that  this  power 
should  be  made  universal.  Such  a  measure  would  greatly  assist  the  general 
scheme  which  we  propose  for  the  control  of  vagrants  by  the  police. 
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It  is  in  London  tliat  the  lodging-house  system  is  most  highly  developed, 
and  it  may  be  useful  to  give  some  details  of  the  conditions  prevadmg  there. 


The  London  Vagrant. 

328.  A  considerable  portion  of  the  vagrant  class  in  London  frequent  common 
lodging-houses  and  shelters.  Detailed  information  regarding  common  lodging-  Appendix  IX. 
houses  in  London  will  be  found  in  the  valuable  memorandum  prepared  by 
Sir  Shirley  Murphy  and  in  the  evidence  given  by  him  and  Mr.  Jury.  It 
will  be  seen  that  the  charge  for  a  night's  lodging  for  single  men  is  from 
•3d.  to  Is.,  the  most  usual  charge  being  4d.  to  6d. ;  the  charge  for  single  women 
Is  5d.  to  Is. ;  and  for  married  couples  the  charge  is  generally  Is.  The 
number  of  common  lodging-houses  in  the  county  of  London  in  1904  was 
451,  with  an  authorised  accommodation  of  28,896  beds  ;  in  1894  the  number 
was  654,  and  the  accommodation  29,827.  The  reason  for  the  decrease  in  the 
number  of  houses  is  said  to  be  that  in  recent  years  large  houses  have  been 
erected  in  place  of  small  ones  ;  and  the  decrease  in  the  number  of  beds  is 
possibly  due  to  the  increase  of  tenement  houses.  As  we  have  stated,  the 
common  lodging-houses  in  London  are  under  the  inspection  and  control  of 
the  county  council*  and  appear  to  be  excellently  managed.  _  Among  them 
is  a  lodging-house  which  is  the  property  of  the  council ;  this  is  rather  a 
better  class  of  house  than  most,  and  the  charge  is  6d.  per  night.  At  this  house 
food  is  provided  on  the  premises  at  a  tariff  approved  by  the  council, 
and  at  many  of  the  other  houses,  also,  food  is  sold  on  the  premises,  the 
prices  being  extremely  moderate. 

829.  A  considerable  proportion  of  the  inmates  of  the  common  lodging- 
houses  are  men  who  earn  wages  as  dock  labourers,  porters,  newsvendors, 
and  occasionally  artisans ;  their  employment  is  intermittent,  but  many  of  j^^j  j.  ,  ^g^g 
them  are  permanent  residents  and  cannot  be  regarded  as^  vagrants  in  any  "^P 
sense.  These  regular  inmates  are,  of  course,  preferred  by  the  keepers  of 
the  houses ;  their  beds  are  retained  for  them  and  they  make  the  lodging-house 
their  home.  The  occupants  of  the  common  lodging-houses  are  mostly  males. 
Out  of  23,381  inmates  on  the  17th  February,  1905,  only  1,935  were  women ; 
there  were  only  34  children. 

330.  In  addition  to  the  ordinary  common  lodging-houses  there  are  23  "shelters" 
managed  by  charitable  societies.  They  provide  accommodation  for  2,849 
males  and  453  females,  at  less  than  the  ordinary  rates.  A  few  of  these 
shelters  are  free  ;  some  belonging  to  the  Church  Army  exact  a  task  of  work 
from  the  inmates  instead  of  payment,  and  others  which  belong  to  the  Salvation 
Army  provide  shelter  and  two  meals  for  4d.  In  the  shelter  the  inmates,  as  a 
rule,  are  turned  out  in  the  morning,  while  in  the  common  lodging-house  they  Loch,  8636. 
can  remain  all  day.  Mr.  Loch  says  that  the  common  lodging-houses  exist  on 
a  demand,  while  the  shelter  creates  a  demand.  Sir  Shirley  Murphy  thus  dis- 
tinguishes the  shelters  from  the  common  lodging-houses  : — 

"  I  think  the  difference  between  the  shelter  and  the  common  lodging-house  is  that  the 
common  lodging-house  keeper  professedly  carries  on  his  business  for  the  purpose  of  profit, 
and  the  shelter  has  been  provided  by  people  who  put  to  the  forefront  a  philanthropic  object.  {."^^  qqk 
Then  again,  the  use  of  the  house  is  a  different  one,  because  the  philanthropic  person  provides 
poorer  accommodation  than  the  ordinary  lodging-house  keeper  does  who  has  to  depend  upon 
the  attractions  of  his  house  for  his  success  in  his  business.  This  is  most  conspicuous  in 
the  bed  accommodation  that  is  provided.  In  the  ordinary  common  lodging-house 
the  bed  consists  of  a  small  iron  bedstead,  a  straw  mattress,  palhasse,  blankets,  sheets,  and 
a  pillow.  In  the  shelter  the  accommodation  is  very  often  very  inferior.  It  consists  of  a  wooden 
bunk  lying  upon  the  floor  ;  the  lodger  sleeps  on  a  mattress  covered  with  American  cloth,  and  has 
an  American  cloth  apron  to  cover  him,  and  sheets  and  blankets  are  not  provided." 


*  Previous  to  1894  the  Commissioner  of  Police  of  the  Metropolis  acted  as  the  local 
authority.  In  that  year  his  powers  were  transferred  to  the  London  county  coimcil  by 
Provisional  Order ;  but  it  was  provided  that  any  police  officer  of  the  Metropolitan  police 
was  at  all  times  to  have  free  access  to  a  common  lodging-house  or  any  part  of  it. 
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331.  An  objection  to  the  bunks  is  that  the  persons  using  them  sleep  in  their 
Murphy,  5670.     ordinary  clothes.     Sir  Shirley  Murphy  does  not  entirely  base  his  objection  to 

bunks  on  the  grounds  of  health,  but  urges  that  those  using  them  "  ought  to 
be  taught,  as  far  as  it  is  practicable  to  teach  them,  to  adopt  habits  and 
methods  of  life  that  are,  under  ordinary  conditions,  deemed  to  be  proper  for 
human  beings."  Another  objection  is  that  it  is  difficult  to  detect  vermin  in 
a  bunk. 

L       _»Q  "  It  is  a  black  bunk  :  on  a  white  sheet  you  could  see  the  vermin,  but  this  is  a  black  mat- 

Jury,  obyi .  tress;  they  wash  it  with  some  disinfectant,  for  they  know  there  is  vermin  on  it,  and  they 

scrub  the  floors  with  disinfectant.  Of  course  they  do  cleanse  the  place,  but  at  the  same  time 
a  man  goes  away  with  the  majority  of  the  parasites  on  him,  and  he  is  still  a  pest  and  a 
nuisance  to  anybody  he  comes  in  contact  with."- 

Some  of  the  shelters   are   fitted    with    what  are  known  as    "  multiple 
bunks,"  which  are  bunks  in  tiers  one  over  the  other.    These  are  considered 
Murphy,  5669.     ^P®^       objection  as  not  affording  sufficient  means  of  ventilation. 

332.  The  Salvation  Army  shelters  provide  accommodation  for  about  2,400 
persons.  The  charge  for  the  night  varies  from  2d.  for  a  bed  only,  or  4d.  with 
supper  and  breakfast,  to  6d.  for  the  bed  only.    Each  shelter  is  supposed  to 

Lamb  7031  7186  working  expenses  including  the  rent,    and   Mr.  Lamb  says 

'  ■  that  the  shelters  do  pay  as  a  whole.    Where  money  has  been  borrowed  or 

7104-10  given  to  establish  the  shelter  the  rent  charged  against  the  shelter  is  fixed 

7034.    '  at  a  certain  percentage  on  the  loan  or  gift.     It  is  stated  that  one  of  the 

objects  of  the  shelters  is  to  afford  an  opportunity  of  selecting  men  to  be 
sent  to  the  Salvation  Army  workshops  or  "elevators,"  and  the  colony  at 
Hadleigh,  and  there  trained  for  some  useful  work.  During  the  two  years 
ended  September,  1904,  only  137  persons  were  sent  from  the  shelters  to  the 
colony ;  so  that  it  would  not  appear  that  as  feeders  to  the  colony  the 
shelters  are  of  much  value.  We  have  no  information  that  any  considerable 
number  of  men  were  sent  to  the  workshops  from  the  shelters. 

333.  The  Church  Army  deal  with  large  numbers  of  the  vagrant  class  by 
means   of   shelters    {e.g.,  the   King's    tent),  receiving   homes  and  labour 

Carlile  8014  liomes.  Mr.  Garble  told  us  that  for  five  months  in  the  winter  of  1904-5, 
2,000  men  were  nightly  received  in  the  Church  Army  shelters,  and  in  re- 
turn for  three  hours'   work   were   fed  and  given  a  bed.    The  cost  to  the 

8023-69  Church  Army  per  head  was  4d.  for  a  bed  and  2d.  for  food,  while  the  value  of 

the  work  done  was  |d.  or  Id.  The  usual  method  of  operation  of  the  Church  Army 
is  through  "  receiving  homes  "  and  "  labour  homes  "  :  in  the  former  a  destitute 
person  can  receive  relief  on  condition  that  he  does  some  work,  but  he 
can  leave  when  he  likes.  Selected  cases  are  sent  to  the  labour  home 
on  undertaking  to  stay  for  a  certain  time.  They  can  have  work  for  four 
months  and  can  receive  pay  for  three  months.  Adjoining  the  labour 
homes,  the  Church  Army  usually  have  a  lodging-house  at  which  the  charge 
is  5d.  or  6d.  a  night.  These  lodging-houses  have  accommodation  similar 
to  the  ordinary  6d.  common  lodging-house,  and  are  under  the  supervision 
of  the  county  council. 

334.  There  are  several  free  shelters  in  existence,  chiefly  in  the  east  end  of 
London.  The  largest  of  these  is  Medland  Hal],  which  is  managed  by  the 
London  Congregational  Union.  During  the  year  1904,  the  total  of  the 
admissions  here  came  to  123,702,  or  an  average  per  night  of  339  ; 
an  average  of  93  per  night  were  turned  away  on  account  of  insufficient  accom- 
modation. During  the  year  employment  was  found  for  75  men.  Bread 
and  butter  is  given  to  each  inmate  of  the  shelter.  On  an  average  each 
inmate  is  admitted  eleven  nights  in  the  year. 

Crooks,  5465.  Vagrants  who  frequent  shelters  and  the  cheaper  lodging-houses  appear 

to  belong  to  a  lower  class  than  the  casual  pauper  and  are  much  less  clean. 
We  may  mention  here  that  under  the  Cleansing  of  Persons  Act,  1897, 
the  borough  councils  in  London  are  empowered  to  provide,  free  of  cost, 
means  for  the  cleansing  of  persons  infected  by  vermin,  but  it  appears  that 
only  three  of  the  councils  have  made  any  special  provision  under  the  Act. 
In  one   of  these   cases,  St.  Marylebone,   the  cleansing  station  is  near  a 
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shelter   and  has  been  largely  used.      Other  borough  councils    appear  to 

have  made  arrangements  for  persons  desiring  to  be  cleansed  to  ..go  to  the  casual 

wards,  but  the  applications  for  this  purpose  have  l)€en  few.    There  is  no  Murphy,  5692-3. 

power  to  require  the  cleansing  of  a  person  who  is  definitely  recognised  to 

be   verminous.    Many  of  the  persons  who  frequent  shelters  or  sleep  out 

are  a  distinct  nuisance   and  source  of  danger  on  account  of  their  filthy  ^"^^^"y' ^6^^' 

condition. 

336.  In  Sir  Shirley  Murphy's  memorandum  will  be  found  some  interesting  par-  Appendix  IX. 
ticulars  as  to  the  cost  of  living  of  the  poorer  inmates  of  common  lodging-houses. 

It  appears  that  a  man  can  obtain  lodging  and  food  for  less  than  a  shilling  a  Murphy,5871-88 

day,  including  a  fair  proportion  of  meat.    Meat  which  is  known  in  the  East 

End  as  "  block  ornaments,"  that  is  to  say,  the  outside  pieces  or  trimmings 

which  are  cut  off  by  the  butcher  when  he  wants  to  produce  a  more  attractive 

surface,    can  be  bought    at    2|d.    a    pound.    In    the    Victoria  Homes, 

which  are  rather  superior  lodging-houses  managed  by  a  philanthropic  society 

in  the  East  End,  a  man  can  ol3tain  a  comfortable  lodging  and  three  good 

meals  for  Is.  a  day.*    The  clothing  worn  by  this  class  is  also  almost  incredibly 

cheap.    The  following  was  the  price  of  reasonably  good  clothes  which  were 

produced  to  us  by  Sir  Shirley  Murphy  and  Mr.  Jury,  viz.,  man's  coat  8d.,  trousers 

9d.,  shirt  3d.,  waistcoat  2d.,  socks  Id.,  cap  2^d.  Boots  can  be  bought  from  8d.  5889. 

to  9d.  per  pair,  but  odd  boots  cost  only  4d.  or  5d.  for  a  couple.  Women's 

clothing,  it  appears,  is  equally  cheap. 

337.  Existing  conditions  all  help  to  make  the  life  of  a  man  of  the  vagrant  class  5900. 
cheap  and  easy,  so  long  as  his  standard  of  living  is  low.    He  can  get  a 
good  or  clean  bed  at  a  common  lodging-house  for  4d.  or  6d.,  and  three  meals 

for  another  6d.  Or  he  can  get  a  lodging  of  some  sort  and  two  meals  at  a 
Salvation  Army  shelter  for  4d,,  or  at  certain  times  at  a  Church  Army  shelter 
for  three  hours'  easy  work.  Or  he  can  go  to  a  free  shelter  and  save  his 
lodging  money.  His  clothing,  as  we  show,  costs  but  little,  and  in  a  great  town 
a  shilling  a  day  can  easily  be  earned  by  cab-running,  newspaper  selling,  begging 
and  so  on. 

Efect  of  Shelters  and  Free  Food  Distributions. 

338.  Many  persons  who  are  convinced  that  it  is  morally  wrong  to  give 
indiscriminate  alms  to  a  beggar  are  yet  prepared  to  defend  the  distribution 
of  free  food  or  the  institution  of  a  free  shelter.  They  do  so  apparently 
on  the  ground  that  the  man  who  will  seek  a  scanty  allowance  of  free  food  at 
night  must  be  in  a  condition  of  extreme  poverty,  and  that  the  man  who  fre- 
quents a  free  shelter  is  without  question  destitute,  and  therefore  a  fit  object  of 
charity.  It  is  not  for  us  to  discuss  the  ethics  of  the  question,  but  we 
may  safely  aflS.rm  that  the  weight  of  evidence  given  before  us  points  irresist- 
ibly to  the  conclusion  that  both  free  food  and  free  shelters  are  demoralising 
to  the  recipients  and  a  source  of  danger  to  the  community.  The  harm 
that  such  institutions  cause  may  be  stated  in  various  ways  :— 

1.  That  they  encourage  vagrancy  by  making  it  possible  for  men  to 
lead  an  idle  life  ; 

2.  That  they  attract  vagrants  into  the  towns  and  render  the 
question  of  unemployment  more  difiicult  to  deal  with ;  t 

3.  That  they  demoralise  the  recipients  and  lower  their  standard 
of  living ;  f 

4.  That  they  are  a  source  of  positive  danger  to  the  community. 

*  The  tariff  at  this  institution  is  as  follows  : — 

Koast  beef  &  potatoes  3d. &4d.       Haricot  beans     ...  ^d.  &  Id.       Macaroni...       ...  |d.  &  Id. 

„    mutton    „  4d.      Various  vegetables  |d.  &  Id.       Fruit  pie  ...        ..  Id. 

Boiled  beef  „  3d.  &  id.  Basin  of  soup  ...  ^d.  &  Id.  Mug  of  tea  ...  ^d. 
Steak  pudding  „  3d.       Plum  pudding    ...  Id.         „    „  coffee     ...  ^d. 

Irish  stew  ...  2d.  &  3d.       College    „        ...  Id.  „    „  cocoa      ...  id. 

Meat  pie  2d.  &  3d.       Rice        „        ...  |d.  &  Id.       Pot  of  tea  (fresh  made)  Id. 

Plate  of  cold  meat,  bread  and  pickles,  3d. 

t  Evidence  was  given  before  a  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  in  1846  to 
the  effect  that  night  asylums  attracted  vagrants  to  the  Metropolis  and  were  otherwise  demoralising 
{see  para.  27). 
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II 


The  question  is  so  important  that  it  seems  desirable  to  quote  some  of 
the  witnesses  on  these  various  points. 

Crooks,  5452-3.  339.  Encouragement  to  Vagrancy. — Mr.  William  Crooks,  M.P.,  was  of  opinion 
that  the  cheap  or  free  shelters  were  an  encouragement  to  the  vagrant,  and  he 
said  that  under  a  better  system  of  society  he  would  like  to  abolish  them. 
Sir  Shirley  Murphy  and  Mr.  Jury  were  of  opinion  that  the  distribution 
of  free  meals  attracted  many  of  the  ordinary  inmates  of  the  common 
lodging-houses.    Mr.  Jury  said  : — 

Jury,  5731-2.  "The  inducement  of  the  free  meal  in  the  early  hours  of  the  morning  will  cause  them  to 

clear  from  the  common  lodging-house  about  half-past  twelve  or  one  o'clock  .  .  .  they 
simply  walk  out,  and  go  to  one  of  the  depdts  at  Stepney,  have  some  food,  come  back  to 
Whitechapel  in  time  and  have  some  more,  and  then  they  will  roam  aimlessly  about  talking 
to  one  another  or  sitting  in  doorways  until  they  are  again  entitled  to  go  into  the  lodging- 
house,  being  old  lodgers.  They  will  stop  out  two  or  three  nights  and  then  stop  in  two 
or  three  nights." 


5735-7. 


Barnett,  5914, 
5936. 


Motion,  6467-9. 


6481. 


6612. 


He  thought,  however,  that  a  large  percentage  of  those  who  receive  the  free 
meals  are  not  common  lodging-house  or  homeless  people,  but  persons  who 
stay  out  in  order  to  get  the  soup  : — 

"  they  are  perhaps  hobbledehoys  who  have  just  got  out  of  the  control  of  their  father  and 
mother  .  .  .  young  fellows  about  twenty  years  of  age,  really  over-grown  boys  who  have  simply 
got  into  the  bad  habit  of  stopping  out ;  they  get  in  company  with  other  young  fellows 
of  the  same  age  and  decide  to  go  and  have  some  soup.  It  is  part  of  the  inducement  to 
stop  out  that  they  can  get  some  supper." 


840. 
said  :— 


Canon  Barnett,  who  has  had  many  years'  experience  in  Whitechapel, 


"  Vagrants  accumulate  there  because  of  the  temptations  of  the  shelters  and  the  common 
lodging-houses  ...  we  count  it  as  one  of  the  great  difficulties  of  poor  law  work  in 
Whitechapel.    ...    I  think  the  shelters  do  encourage  the  class  of  vagrants  at  present." 

o41.  The  Scottish  witnesses  we  examined  agreed  as  to  the  effect  of  shelters 
and  free  food.  Mr.  Motion,  parish  clerk  and  inspector  of  Glasgow,  said  that 
the  one  free  shelter  in  that  city  was  always  full,  and  added  : — 

"  I  have  complained  about  that  place  frequently,  and  I  have  declared  more  than  once 
that  it  should  be  burned  to  the  ground  because  it  creates  a  class." 

He  said  that  in  Edinburgh  the  same  complaints  had  been  made  as  to  the  soup 
kitchens  creating  tramps.  As  to  the  class  of  men  who  partake  of  the  soup 
he  said  : — 

"  they  are  just  the  ordinary  ins  and  outs,  the  tramp  class,  and  not  working  men  at  all." 


Lamb,  7444-8. 


In  Scotland  there  is  no  system  of  casual  wards,  and  in  certain  places  it 
is  the  custom  for  the  police  to  give  accommodation  to  destitute  wayfarers 
in  the  police  cells.  Mr.  Stevenson,  chief  constable  of  Glasgow,  during  a 
conference  with  certain  members  of  our  Committee,  stated  that  his 
experience  in  Glasgow  was  that  shelters  and  charitable  institutions 
attracted  large  numbers  of  the  vagrant  class  to  the  city  who  came  in  and 
"  dried  up  the  charity."  He  said  that,  if  a  man  found  he  could  come  to  a 
shelter  night  after  night,  he  earned  just  enough  during  the  day  to  provide 
food.  His  view  was  that  shelters  did  harm  economically  and  were  the  wrong 
way  of  dealing  with  people  of  this  class. 

342.  Mr.  Lamb  agreed  that  the  provision  of  easy  shelters  and  free  meals 
made  it  possible  for  the  sleeping  out  class  of  vagrants  to  continue  their 
existence,  though  he  thought  that  shelters  and  free  meals  must  continue 
under  existing  conditions. 

Mr.  Peacock,  chief  constable  of  Manchester,  agreed  that  the  provision 
of  free  shelters  and  free  food  makes  things  easier  for  the  loafing  class  ;  and 
he  said  that  it  was  proved  beyond  a  doubt  that  a  free  shelter  opened  in 
that  city  with  accommodation  for  300,  where  food  was  given,  took  the 
people  out  of  the  common  lodging-houses ; 
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"they  turned  hundreds  away  every  night  from  there.     Now  it  is  found  that  when  Peacock,  7948-53. 
that  shelter  was  opened  the  people  came  from  the  common  lodging-houses— men  who  had 
previously  paid  for  their  lodging  ....  I  advised  them  to  close  it ;  it  was  not  fair  to  be  getting 
subscriptions  and  allowing  men  to  come  there  free  who  had  previo^isly  paid  for  their  lodging 
elsewhere. 

Question :  Was  it  closed  ? — Yes.  ^  „ 

Question  :  What  was  the  result  of  that  ?— They  went  back  to  the  lodging-houses. 

343.  Mr.  Loch  showed  that  the  shelter  system  had  not  prevented  begging  or  Loch,  8607. 
sleeping  out,  as,  in  fact,  the  numbers  had  gone  up.    He  said    the  shelters  tend  8635-6. 

to  attract  a  particular  class  which  do  not  want  them  ...  in  the  case  of  a  8622,  8666. 
shelter  you  simply  create  demand."  Again  he  said:  "I  wish  to  speak  as 
strongly  as  I  can  against  the  indiscriminate  shelter.  The  indiscriminate 
shelter  plays  into  the^  hands  of  the  indiscriminate  soup  kitchen,  and  the  two 
help  to  create  the  pauper :  he  begins  by  being  in  trouble,  being  vicious  or 
something,  and  they  help  him  to  live  just  as  he  is."  His  view  was  that  the 
shelter  system  shows  a  man  how  to  live  without  doing  any  work. 

344.  Police-superintendent  Cole  of  the  Holborn  division,  in  whose  district  Cole,  9394-5, 
there  are  several  charitable  institutions,  says  with  regard  to  free  food  : —  9385. 

"  however  well  intended,  it  is  a  mistake  ;  it  is  so  much  abused.  I  am  afraid  some  of  the 
genuine  working  men  go  there  and  they  find  that  they  can  get  food  cheap,  and  then  they 
mix  with  these  habitual  vagrants,  and  so  they  drift  into  their  ranks.  It  tends  to  make 
them  become  idle  ;  there  is  not  the  slightest  doubt  about  that." 

Pohce-superintendent  Mulvany,  of  the  WTiitechapel  division,  gave  evidence  ^^^7^2' 
of  the  large  amount  of  free  meals  which  were  given  in  that  district  during       ~  " 
1904,  and  showed  that  it  is  easy  for  the  loafer  to  live  by  means  of  the  free 
meals  and  free  shelter  he  can  get. 

345.  Mr.  Vallance  said  that :—  Vallance,  9714. 

"  these  shelters  are  places  to  which  certain  classes  resort  as  a  matter  of  course.  They  can 
lead  an  idle  life  in  the  day  time,  pick  up  a  few  pence  which  is  quite  sufficient,  and  then  they 
can  get  into  the  shelter  at  night.    They  are  thereby  attracted  to  an  idle  life." 

He  added  that  there  are  many  men  and  women  who  habitually  use  the  9712-4, 
shelters  in  Whitechapel  night  after  night.    "  They  might  use  the  shelters  night 
after  night  for  ten  or  twelve  nights  and  ring  the  changes — go  to  others.'' 

346.  A  ttimction  to  the  Towns. — We  received  strong  expressions  of  opinion  to  the 
effect  that  shelters  and  free  food  distributions  attract  vagrants  to  London  and 
other  large  towns.    Sir  Shirley  Murphy  uroed  that  announcements  of  charity 

attract  people  to  London  from  the  country.    "  We  never  seemed  to  have  so  ^^^"^'P'ly.  ^ot3i-6. 
many  of  these  night-walkers   before  the  soup-giving  commenced,"  and  he 
thought  the  shelters  and  the  distribution  of  soup  had  increased  the  trouble. 
Mr.  Jury  said  : — 

"  During  the  winters  that  the  soup  has  been  given  away  there  is  not  tlie  slightest  doubt  Jury,  5861.. 
we  have  had  a  very  large  influx  from  the  provinces,  and  I  think  they  have  come  here  attracted 
by  this  sort  of  thing." 

347.  Mr.  Peacock  said  it  was  proved  beyond  a  doubt  that  the  free  shelters  7975^*^' 
and  free  food  caused  the  vagrant  class  to  flock  into  Manchester.   Referring  to 

the  opening  of  a  new  shelter,  he  says  Appendix  XXXII. 

"  The  existence  of  this  free  shelter  became  speedily  known  amongst  the  tramp  fraternity 
generally,  with  the  result  that  tramps  flocked  into  the  city  in  greater  numbers  than  ever 
previously." 

Mr.  Motion  said  that  the  advertisement  of  relief  for  the  unemployed  in  Motion,  6462. 
Glasgow  "  brought  hundreds,  indeed  thousands,  into  the  city,"  and  Mr.  Ross  ^^^ss,  6952,  6982. 
expressed  a  similar  view  as  to  the  effect  in  Edinburgh.    Mr.  Simmons  said  Simmons,  3283. 
that  vagrants  were  brought  into  London  by  the  Lord  Mayor's  fund. 


The  Rev.  W.  Carlile,  of  the  Church  Army,  said  as  regards  the  distribution 
of  free  food  :—  Carlile,  8056. 
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"  To  us  that  system  is  immoral ;  we  think  it  is  against  the  Bible,  and  likely  to  attract 
from  the  provinces.  If  men  get  word  that  there  is  free  food,  however  small  the  amount  is, 
it  brings  people  up." 


Lockwood,  10550 
Simmons,  3457. 


Loch,  8642-8. 


Vallance,  9701. 


9704-15. 


348.  Mr.  Lockwood,  Local  Government  Board  Inspector  for  the  Metropolis, 
said  there  was  no  question  that  the  shelters  act  as  feeding  houses  for  the 
workhouses  or  casual  wards.  This  seems  to  have  been  notably  the  case  in 
Wliitechapel,  and  Mr.  Loch  quotes  the  clerk  to  the  guardians  as  showing  that 
the  shelters  in  that  district  had  attracted  large  numbers  of  vagrants,  and 
rendered  necessary  increased  accommodation  at  the  workhouse.  The  views 
of  the  Whitechapel  guardians  were  expressed  in  the  following  resolution  passed 
by  them  in  1895  : — 

"  That  apart  from  the  injurious  results  to  the  district  of  large  incursions  of  casual  poor 
attracted  from  all  parts  of  the  country  by  advertised  provision  of  cheap  or  free  shelters,  the 
moral  and  physical  results  to  the  poor  themselves  are  still  more  disastrous.  No  organisation, 
however  complete,  can  carry  out  a  work  of  restoration  and  redemption  in  perpetually 
moving  crowds  of  squalid  poor,  while  the  shelters  themselves  make  more  easy  an  idle 
vagrant  life,  and  offer  no  real  solution  of  the  problem  of  labour  and  reUef." 

349.  Mr.  Vallance  stated  that  he  was  satisfied  that  shelters  "  add  to  the  con- 
"  gestion  and  difficulties  of  a  very  difficult  district  by  attracting  the  country 
"  loafer.  ,  .  ,  .  In  the  absence  of  the  shelters  we  should  not  have  the  same 
"  migration  of  these  classes  and  the  congestion  of  these  classes  in  London  ; 
"ihey  would  be  dealt  with  in  the  districts  from  which  they  come  in  a  mucli 
"  more  effective  Avay  by  the  general  operation  of  the  ordinary  Poor  Law." 


Other  witnesses  refer  to  the  attraction  of  vagrants  to  towns  as  rendering- 
difficult  the  treatment  of  the  unemployed  question.    Sir  Eric  Buchanan 
Buchanan,  11105.  thought  that  "free  shelters  for  food  and  lodging  do  a  great  deal  more  harm 
than  goodj  and  are  to  a  great  extent  responsible  for  the  great  influx  of 
unemployed  and  unhelpable  cases  from  the  country  districts." 


350.  Demoralising  Effect. — The  demoralising  effect  of  the  shelters  on  the 
people  who  frequent  them  is  brought  out  in  the  evidence  of  numerous 
witnesses  who  came  iDefore  us.  However  low  a  man  has  sunk,  the  shelter 
hfe  keeps  him  from  rising,  and  in  most  cases  still  further  demoralises  him. 
Of  the  frequenters  of  the  Medland  Hall  shelter,  Mr.  Crooks  said  : — 

"  If  you  and  I  went  down  there  this  afternoon,  and  walked  down  the  whole  row  of  men, 
there  would  be  scarcely  one  amongst  them  that  you  would  take  out  and  give  a  penny  an  hour 
-_Orooks,  5454.       to.    Well,  what  happens  ?    The  poor  chaps  have  become  degenerate  ;   they  cannot  work  ; 

they  have  got  quite  past  work ;  they  can  hardly  beg ;  they  go  in  and  have  a  meal,  good  sound  food, 
.stop  all  night  and  come  out  in  the  morning.  What  do  they  do  in  the  morning  %  All  life  is 
objectless  ;  they  have  nothing  to  do  ;  they  have  simply  to  loaf  away  another  day  without 
any  object  in  life  at  all." 

•   Sir  Shirley  Murphy  referred  to  the  demoralising  conditions  of  life  in  some  of 
Murphy,  5669.     the  shelters :  the  objection  to  the  bunk  and  the  fact  that  the  inmates  sleep 
in  their  clothes.    Of  the  inmates  of  the  Salvation  Army  cheap  shelters  he  says : 

It  is  my  own  belief,  from  what  I  know  of  the  circumstances  of    those  people  that 
5680.  many  of  them  would  be  able  to  pay  more ;  indeed,  I  think  that  if  a  still  inferior  class  of 

accommodation  were  provided  at  a  lower  cost,  people  in  the  existing  shelters  would  avail 
themselves  of  it  and  go  down  to  that  lower  standard." 


5718. 


351 .  In  many  cases  it  appears  that  where  a  cheap  or  free  shelter  has  been  opened 
the  inmates  of  common  lodging-houses  in  the  neighbourhood  have  flocked 
there.  The  opening  of  the  Salvation  Army  shelter  at  Westminster  resulted 
in  a  reduction  in  the  number  of  inmates  in  the  better  class  lodging-houses. 
In  fact,  the  cheap  or  free  shelters  are  always  full.    Mr.  Jury  said  :— 

J       5683-5  "    ^"^^  Salvation  Army  or  the  Church  Army  or  any  institution  chose  to  provide  sufficient 

■  accommodation  at  2d.  a  night,  I  think  they  would  take  most  of  the  population  of  the  lodgmg- 
houses  in  London.  ...  My  impression  is  that  the  greater  number  of  the  lodgers  inxLondon, 
if  they  had  the  opportunity  of  getting  their  bunk  for  2d.  in  preference  to  their  bed  for  4d. 
or  6d.,  would  take  it ;  I  feel  quite  certain  about  that." 
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The  opeiiina'  of  a  shelter  in  Manchester  had  a  smiilar  effect; 

"the  common  lodging-houses  which  had  previously  been  patronised  by  some  of  the  tramps  yyytt 
as  long  as  they  had  sufficient  money  to  pay  for  a  bed  were  now  almost  empty,  and  the  proprietors  Appendix  A AAlU 
of  the  common  lodging-houses  affected  protested  to  the  lodging-house  inspector  against  the 
establishment  of  this  free  shelter.  An  inspection  of  the  common  lodging-houses  by  the  police 
proved  the  statements  of  the  proprietors  that  in  some  instances  they  had  considerably  less  than 
their  usual  number  of  beds  occupied,  and  an  inspection  of  the  free  shelter  convinced  the  police 
that  a  large  number  of  applicants  for  the  free  shelter  were  men  whom  they  knew  to  habitually 
stay  in  the  common  lodging-houses." 

352.  Sir  Shirley  Murphy  agreed  that  if  enough  shelters  were  provided  the  Murphy,  5686-8. 
tendency  would  be  very  strong  in  the  direction  of  the  common  lodging-houses 

ceasing  to  exist.  He  also  agreed  that  a  degraded  style  of  living  at  night 
tended  to  lower  the  standard  all  round,  and  make  a  man  a  worse  man  during 
the  day  ;  and  he  said  : — 

"  I  think  the  conditions  under  which  a  man  is  living  have  an  effect  upon  his  character,  and  I 
am  sure  that  it  is  a  very  desirable  thing  that  there  should  be  a  minimum  standard  fixed  ....  they 
are  just  keeping  body  and  soul  together  living  in  this  way  ....  I  think  that  the  conditions  5895,  5900. 
of  life  are  lower  than  should  be  found  in  a  civilised  community." 

353.  Mr,  Lamb  said  that  the  objection  to  free  shelters  was  that  under  certain  Lamb,  7431-2. 
circumstances  they  might  be  very  demoralising. 

Mr.   Carlile  agreed  that  it  was   essential  that  the  lodging  and  bedding  Carlile,  8163. 
should  be   up  to  a   certain   standard  of  comfort,  and  that  sheets  should 
be  provided  for  all  beds.    He  said  that  sleeping  in  a  bunk,  covered  with  a 
bit  of  cloth  in  a  room  heated  up  to  60''  does  not  improve  the  standard  of 
living. 

354.  Mr.  Loch  was  of  opinion  that  a  man  who  habitually  uses  free  shelters  Loch,  8660. 
becomes  hopelessly  demoralised.    He  referred  to  the  labour  tent  which  the 
Church  Army  opened  in  Clare  Market,  called  the  "  King's  tent,"  where  three 

hours'  labour  secured  a  meal  and  a  bed,  and  said  that  it  was  found  that 
many  of  the  regular  lodgers  at  the  county  council  lodging-house  at  Parker 
Street  left  and  went  to  the  tent  instead  ; 

"  Many  of  them  would  have  been  quite  able  to  pay  for  their  beds.  .  .  .  The  light  work  for  8649,  8786, 
three  hours  was  an  easy  bargain,  and  he  kept  his  money,  for  he  had  nothing  to  pay  ;  he 
got  a  day's  shelter  and  food,  and  for  that  he  had  to  give  three  hours'  light  work." 

355.  Superintendent  Mulvany  told  us  of  the  effect  of  shelters  in  the  White-  Mulvany,  9590-8.^ 
chapel  district  in  attracting  men  to  the  idle  life  ;    once  associating  with  the 

shelter  class  a  man  would  soon  be  dragged  down  to  their  level.    He  thought 

that  many  of  the  men  who  frequent  shelters  would  not  go  to  a  casual  9058-64. 

ward  if  they  could  help  it,  on  account  of  the  task  of  work  required  and  the 

bath  to  which  they  would  have  to  submit,  and  that  they  were  a  worse  Jury,  5703.. 

class  of  vagrant  than  the  men  who  use  the  casual  wards.    We  have  received 

other  evidence  to  this  effect.  Simmons,  3369". 

356.  Danger  to  the  Community.  Some  witnesses  drew  attention  to  the  danger 
arising  from  the  existence  of  free  shelters.  There  is  first  of  all  the  spread  of 
vermin  and  disease.  The  unclean  conditions  under  which  the  vagrant  lives  in 
the  shelters  are  described  in  the  evidence  given  by  Sir  Shirley  Murphy  and  Mr. 
Jury:— 

"  ii  he  goes  into  a  bunk  he  can  sleep  there  week  in,  week  out,  and  never  undress.    A  good  Jury,  5690-1  « 
many  of  these  shelter  men  sell  newspapers  ;  that  is  the  sort  of  occupation  they  are  employed  ' 
in,  and  many  much  need  cleansing.    It  is  only  when  they  fall  sick  and  go  into  the  infijmary 
that  they  get  a  proper  cleansing." 

Sir  Shirley  Murphy  said  :—  Murphy,  5697-8. 

"  a  man  who  is  in  a  verminous  condition  is  a  nuisance  to  other  people  ....  He  may  easily 
infect  them  with  vermin,  and  that  is  a  disgusting  condition  that  I  think  the  State  has  a  right  to 
prevent." 

It  should  be  remembered  too  that  this  class  largely  use  the  seats  in  public  Mulvany,  9599. 
places,  and  one  witness  considered  that  on  this  account  they  are  a  source  of 
danger  to  the  public. 
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Peacock,  7836.  357.  Mr,  Peacock  thought  that  shelters  which  attracted  persons  of  the 
vagrant  class  to  a  town  might  be  a  public  danger  by  reason  of  the  number  of 
these  persons  which  it  brought  together. 

Carlile,  8157.  Mr.  Carlile  considered  that  free  food  and  free  shelters  are  a  mischief  to  the 

State  and  to  the  community  :  "  They  manufacture  the  article  that  we  try 
to  cure." 

Loch,  8608.  Mr.  Loch  thought  that  by  fostering  vagrancy  the  shelter  fosters  crime, 

because  the  vagrant  is  in  part  criminal." 

Vallance,  9709.  358.  Against  this  array  of  adverse  evidence  we  have  received  scarcely  any 
in  favour  of  shelters.    Mr.  Vallance  indeed  said  : — 

"  a  shelter  is  a  very  useful  provision  in  connection  with  any  philanthropic  effort  on 
behalf  of  what  has  been  termed  the  submerged  tenth.  A  man  or  woman  can  be  received 
temporarily,  p3nding  arrangements  to  get  them  on  to  their  own  feet.  If  it  is  part  of  a  system  of 
reclamation,  then  nothing  in  the  world  can  be  said  against  it,  but  if  it  is  to  be  merely  a  cheap 
casual  ward  or  a  cheap  lodging-house,  well,  then,  it  is  not  an  unmixed  good." 

Loch,  8659.  And  Mr.  Loch  said  that  the  only  way  of  getting  rid  of  the  misuse  of  the 
shelter  is  "  by  having  a  thoroughly  trained  expert  in  charge  and  by  causing 
every  case  to  be  thoroughly  investigated,  and  an  endeavour  made  to  help  the 
man  afterwards." 

Cole  9394  9450         Superintendent  Cole  defended  shelters  from  the  police  point  of  view  by  saying 
'       '  that  they  keep  persons  from  remaining  in  the  streets,  but  we  are  almost 
inclined  to  think  this  would  be  the  lesser  evil,  for  then  they  could  be  dealt  with. 
Lamb  7431-3  ■''^^'^^  maintained  that  in  the   present   condition  of  things  shelters 

'  ■    were  necessary,  and  that  under  certain  circumstances  "their  lack  may  be  a 

very  great  hardship  and  a  very  great  danger." 

359.  Having  regard  to  the  evidence  we  have  received,  we  can  come  to  no  other 
conclusion  than  that  free  or  cheap  shelters,  coupled  with  the  indiscriminate 
distribution  of  free  meals,  constitute  a  serious  evil.  We  are  convinced  that 
if  it  were  possible  to  close  most  of  the  present  shelters  little  harm  would 
be  done,  but  on  the  contrary  with  less  facilities  for  an  idle  loafing  life  the 
persons  who  now  use  the  shelters  would,  in  most  cases,  provide  for  themselves, 
and  where  they  could  not  do  so  they  would  be  fit  subjects  for  some  public 
institution.  The  maintenance  of  shelters  as  at  present  conducted  and  the  free 
distribution  of  food  to  all  comers  simply  perpetuate  the  evil  conditions  and  in 
no  way  remedy  the  disease.  If  the  public  could  be  brought  to  realise  that 
these  institutions  do  not  help  the  deserving  man,  but  tend  rather  to  debase  him, 
and  that  they  enable  the  idle  man  to  continue  in  his  idle,  aimless  life,  it  might 
be  possible  to  hope  for  their  abandonment. 

360.  We  think  that  the  public  distribution  of  free  food  should  be  subject 
to  control  by  the  local  authority  of  the  district.  Their  consent  should  be 
required  to  the  use  of  any  building  for  the  purpose,  and  it  should  be 
open  to  them  to  withdraw  their  consent  if  at  any  time  this  seemed  necessary 
in  the  interests  of  the  community. 

Regulation  of  Shelters. 

361.  Shelters  are  not  at  present  subject  to  control  by  the  local 
authority  except  so  far  as  they  come  within  the  Acts  relating  to 
common  lodging-houses.  There  is  no  exhaustive  definition  in  these  Acts 
as  to  what  is  included  in  the  term  "  common  lodging-houses."  In  1896 
the  London  county  council  caused  an  inquiry  to  be  made  as  regards  the 
shelters  in  London  where  lodgers  were  received  without  payment  or  for 
nominal  payment,  or  in  return  for  work.  As  a  result  of  this  inquiry,  it  was 
considered  desirable  that  these  places  should  be  brought  under  control.  In  the 
case  of  Booth  v.  Ferret  (25  Q.B.D.  87  ;  59  L.J.,  M.C.,  136)  it  was  held  that 
a  shelter  which  was  intended  for  the  reception  of  the  poorest  persons  only,  who 
slept  in  one  common  room  and  were  charged  a  small  sum  for  bed,  breakfast, 
and  supper,  was  not  a  common  lodging-house  within  the  meaning  of  the  Acts, 
on  the  ground  that  it  was  not  carried  on  as  a  business  for  the  sake  of  profit. 
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but  as  a  humane  or  charitable' enterprise,  and  that  it  was  not  open  to  all  comers 
as  (it  is  stated)  is  the  case  with  a  common  lodging-house. 

362.  This  decision  was  over-ruled  in  1899  by  the  High  Court  in  the  case  of 
Logsdon  V.  Booth  (1900,  1  Q.B.  401),  in  which  it  was  held  that  a  Salvation  Army 
shelter  must  be  considered  to  be  a  common  lodging-house,  and  that  the  fact  that 
it  was  carried  on  for  charitable  objects  and  not  for  gain  would  not  take  it  out  of 
the  measure  of  sanitary  supervision  provided  for  by  the  Common  Lodging  Houses 
Acts.  The  decision  in  Logsdon  v.  Booth  was  followed  in  the  case  of  Logsdon  v. 
Trotter  (1900,  1  Q.B.  617),  and  it  was  decided  that  a  lodging-house  carried 
on  by  a  philanthropic  body  was  a  common  lodging-house  within  the  meaning 
of  the  Acts,  although  the  men  received  as  inmates  were  of  rather  a  better  class 
than  the  "  dosser  "  inhabitant  of  the  ordinary  common  lodging-houses,  and 
were  accommodated  in  separate  cubicles  for  which  they  paid  6d.  or  8d.  per 
night.  1 

363.  Under  the  decision  in  the  case  of  Logsdon  v.  Booth,  the  London  county 
council  have  exercised  a  sanitary  control  over  the  various  shelters  of  the 
Salvation  Army  in  London,  and  also  over  certain  free  shelters  carried  on  by 
religious  or  philanthropic  bodies.  Their  inspection  has  resulted  in  the  abate- 
ment of  overcrowding,  and  in  improved  conditions  as  regards  the  sanitary 
arrangements,  ventilation,  and  the  general  good  management  of  these  institutions. 
"  Multiple  bunks  "  have  been  almost  altogether  abolished,  and  the  council 
iire  also  endeavouring  to  secure  the  substitution  of  proper  beds  for  the  bunks 
-with  waterproof  coverings  which  are  at  present  used  ;  but,  in  accordance  with 
:the  hope  expressed  by  Lord  Russell  of  Killowen,  in  giving  judgment  in  that 
..case,  that  the  decision  would  not  seriously  interfere  with  the  work  of  the 
rshelters,  and  that  the  council  would  avoid  anything  like  harshness  or  unreason- 
.ableness  in  enforcing  the  law,  a  period  of  grace  has  been  allowed  before  the 
.desired  improvements  are  carried  out.  ! 

364.  In  August  last,  in  the  case  of  Gilbert  v.  Jones  (1905,  2  K.B.  691),  the  High 
Court  considered  the  case  of  the  Providence  Row  night  refuge  and  home, 
a  free  shelter  carried  on  by  a  charitable  body,  where  no  charge  of  any  kind 
is  made  for  bed  or  lodging,  and  affirmed  the  decision  in  Logsdon  v.  Trotter. 
The  Lord  Chief  Justice,  in  giving  judgment,  said  : — 

"  I  cannot  see  any  distinction  in  principle  between  a  charitable  house  which  is  carried  on  for 
a  very  small  payment — it  may  be  only  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  some  check  on  the  people  who 
<come  in,  but  not  a  payment  which  is  to  go  into  the  pockets  of  the  people  who  carry  on  the  insti- 
:tution  by  way  of  letting  lodgings — and  a  house  where  no  payment  is  made." 

365.  In  the  foregoing  cases  proceedings  had  been  taken  by  the  London 
county  council  for  the  recovery  of  penalties  for  non-registration  under  the 
Common  Lodging  Houses  Acts,  and  cases  were  stated  by  the  Metropolitan 
police  court  magistrates  for  decision  by  the  King's  Bench  Division  of  the 
High  Court.  But  after  the  decision  in  Gilbert  v.  Jones,  proceedings  were 
commenced  in  the  Chancery  Division  in  which  the  question  of  the  exemption 
of  the  Providence  Row  night  refuge  was  again  raised.  The  county  council 
were  not  parties  to  these  proceedings,  and  it  was  held  by  the  Court  of  Appeal 
that  this  institution  was  not  a  common  lodging-house  (Parker  v.  Talbot — 
1905,  2  Ch.  643.)  The  decision  was  based  on  a  repealed  statute,  the  Common 
Lodging  Houses  (Ireland)  Act,  1860,  which  extended  to  Ireland  the  provisions 
of  the  Common  Lodging  Houses  Acts,  1851  and  1853,  and  provided  that— 

"  For  the  purposes  of  the  execution  of  the  said  recited  Acts  and  of  this  Act  in  Ireland 
certain  words  and  expressions  used  in  the  said  Acts  are  hereby  declared  and  explained  to  have 
been  intended  to  bear  the  following  meanings." 

And  among  others  the  following  definition  was  included  : — 

"  The  term  '  Common  Lodging  House  '  shall  mean  a  house  in  which  persons  are  harboured  or 
lodged  for  hire  for  a  single  night  or  for  less  than  a  week  at  a  time,  or  any  part  of  which  is 
let  for  any  term  of  less  than  a  week." 

In  view  of  these  provisions,  the  Court  ot  Appeal  held  that  the 
term  "  common  lodging  -  house "  in  the  English  Acts  meant  "  a 
house  in  which  persons  are  harboured  or  lodged  for  hire," 
and    the    effect    of   this    decision    is    that    certain    shelters    will  be 
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exempt  from  the  inspection,  supervision  and  control  whicli  the  county  council 
exercise  in  the  case  of  common  lodging-houses.  It  was  pointed  out  by  Lord 
Russell  in  the  case  of  Logsdon  v.  Booth  that  the  provisions  in  the  Common 
Lodging  Houses  Acts  must  be  regarded  as  measures  of  sanitary  protection, 
and  be  said  : — 

"  If  large  numbers  of  the  most  wretched  class  are  lodged  in  common  sleeping  rooms 
insanitary  conditions  are,  in  the  absence  of  inspection,  supervision  and  control,  likely  to 
arise,  and  it  was  the  object  of  the  law  to  secure  that  inspection,  supervision  and  control." 

366.  Members  of  our  Committee  have  made  several  inspections,  both  by  day 
and  night,  of  shelters  in  which  persons  of  the  vagrant  and  loafer  class  are  received, 
and  we  are  convinced  of  the  absolute  necessity  of  some  sanitary  control  over  such 
institutions.  If  this  control  is  necessary  on  sanitary  grounds  in  the  case  of 
common  lodging-houses,  it  is  more  necessary  in  the  case  of  shelters  where 
persons  of  an  even  lower  class  are  received.  We  therefore  recommend  that 
measures  should  be  taken  by  legislation  to  remove  any  doubt  as  to  the 
existing  law  and  to  bring  these  institutions  throughout  the  country  under  at 
least  as  strict  supervision  and  control  by  local  authorities  as  is  at  present 
exercised  in  the  case  of  common  lodging-houses.  i 

367.  Further,  in  view  of  the  strong  opinions  expressed  by  the  witnesses  quoted 
above,  we  submit  that  charitable  shelters  do  in  fact  require  a  more  effective 
control  than  could  be  exercised  under  the  existing  law  as  to  common  lodging- 
houses.  We  are  of  opinion  that  in  the  case  of  these  shelters  a  minimum 
standard  of  comfort  should  be  required  which  should  not  be  lower  than  that 
found  in  the  cheaper  common  lodging-houses,  and  we  suggest  that  whenever 
it  appears  to  the  local  authority  that  a  shelter  or  similar  institution 
is  causing  or  likely  to  cause  real  harm  to  the  public,  they  should  be  empowered, 
after  consultation  with  the  police  authority,  to  close  it.  We  think,  too,  that 
an  annual  licence  should  be  required  from  the  sanitary  authority  in  all  cases, 
and  that,  before  a  shelter  or  similar  institution  is  opened,  the  authority  should 
be  satisfied  that  it  is  necessary  and  is  not  likely  to  cause  harm. 
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CHAPTER  XI. 
SPREAD  OF  DISEASE  BY  VAGRANTS.' 

368.  Our  attention  has  boen  drawn  by  several  witnesses  to  the  question  of 
the  spread  of  disease  by  vagrants,  and  we  have  boen  furnished  by  the  Local 
Government  Board  with  numerous  extracts  from  the  reports  of  medical 
officers  of  health  containino;  references  to  the  subject.  The  information 
before  us  is  practically  confined  to  smallpox,  and  we  have  accordingly 
limited  our  consideration  to  that  particular  disease. 

369.  Reports  were  issued  in  1894  and  1904  by  Dr.  Armstrong,  medical  officer 
of  health  for  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  on  "  Smallpox  in  relation  to  Vagrancy." 
These  show  that  in  epidemic  times  the  vagrant  is  one  of  the  chief  carriers  of 
this  disease.  It  appears  from  the  earlier  report  that  as  regards  63  large  towns 
in  1893  smallpox  was  first  introduced  by  vagrants  into  58  per  cent.,  and  was 
carried  sooner  or  later  by  the  same  class  of  persons  into  72  per  cent.,  and  on  an 
average  about  five  times  to  each,  and  that  the  disease  was  taken  in  this  way  to 
30  workhouses  and  about  70  common  lodging-houses.  In  the  later  report 
the  statistics  extend  to  126  districts  each  of  over  20,000  population.  In  111 
of  those  districts  invaded  by  smallpox  in  1903  the  disease  was  in  57  instances 

first  introduced  by  vagrants,  and  in  58  districts  it  was  introduced  by  vagrants  Preston-Thomas, 

305  times  subsequently  to  the  first  outbreak.    In  each  year  the  publication 

of  Dr.  Armstrong's  report  was  followed  by  a  conference  of  representatives  of 

county  councils  and  urban  sanitary  authorities  of  the  whole  country,  at  which 

a  series  of  resolutions  were  passed  with  regard  to  the  spread  of  disease  by 

vagrants.*    Dr.  Armstrong  attended  before  us  and  gave  valuable  evidence  on 

the  subject.    The  conference  of  1904  had  appointed  a  committee  to  wait  upon 

the  President  of  the  Local  Government  Board  and  give  evidence  before  us,  but 

we  were  informed  that  Dr.  Armstrong  had  represented  to  us  the  views  of  the 

conference. 

370.  The  dissemination  of  smallpox  by  vagrants  mainly  occurs  as  a  result  of 
the  comings  and  goings  of  persons  of  this  class  who  are  suilering  from  a 
modified  form  of  the  disease.    It  is,  however,  important  to  remember  that 
persons  who  are  not  vagrants  in  the  ordinary  sense,  such  as  navvies  and  other  Armstrong, 
workmen  travelling  across  the  country,  carry  infection  in  the  same  way.  3182-6. 

*At  the  conference  held  in  1894,  the  following  resolutions  were  passed  :— 

"  1.  That  common  shelters  which  are  not  subject  to  the  law  relating  to  common  lodging-houses 
should  be  made  subject  to  such  law. 

2.  That  there  should  be  power  to  the  local'  authority  to  require  medical  examination  of  all 
persons  entering  common  lodging-houses  and  casual  wards,  and  that  each  inmate  of  a  common 
lodging-house  or  casual  ward  should,  on  admission,  have  a  bath  of  fresh  water. 

3.  That  the  local  authority  should  have  power  to  order  the  keeper  of  a  common  lodging- 
house,  in  which  there  has  been  infectious  disease,  to  refuse  fresh  admissions  for  such  time  as 
may  be  required  by  the  authority. 

4.  That  the  local  authority  should  be  empowered  to  require  the  temporary  closing  of  any 
common  lodging-house  in  which  infectious  disease  has  occurred. 

5.  That  the  local  sanitary  authorities  should  have  power  to  require  the  detention  of  any 
inmate  of  a  common  lodging-house  or  casual  ward,  who  may  reasonably  be  suspected  of  being 
liable  to  convey  infectious  disease. 

6.  That  means  should  be  provided  for  the  detention  and  isolation  of  any  vagrant  found 
wandering  in  a  public  place,  if  reasonably  suspected  of  being  liable  to  convey  infectious  disease. 

7.  That  the  local  authority  should  have  full  power  to  require  the  disinfection  of  the  person 
and  clothes  of  any  person  in  a  common  lodging-house  or  casual  ward,  whether  infected  or  exposed 
to  infection. 

8.  That  arrangements  should  be  made  by  which  the  occurrence  of  infectious  disease  in 
common  lodging-houses  or  casual  wai'ds  should  be  made  known  by  the  local  authority  of  the 
district  to  the  local  authorities  of  other  districts. 

9.  That  local  authorities  should  be  empowered  to  require  the  vaccination  or  re-vaccination  of 
persons  in  common  lodging-houses  or  casual  wards,  who  are  exposed  to  the  infection  of  smallpox." 

The  second  conference  was  held  in  1904  when  resolutions  generally  to  the  effect  of  those 
above-mentioned  were  passed.  Recommendations  were  also  made  as  to  matters  dealt  with  in  this 
Eeport,  such  as  labour  colonies,  labour  bureaux  and  the  control  of  children  of  vagrants,  and  as 
to  certain  other  points  which  are  outside  the  scope  of  our  Inquiry.    The  resolutions  passed  in  Appendix 
1904  are  set  out  in  full  in  the  Appendix.  XXXIII 
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371.  Opportunities  for  checking  the  spread  of  infection  by  vagrants  are  to  be 
found  chiefly  at  the  common  lodging-houses  and  casual  wards  where  they 
spend  the  night.  As  we  have  indicated,  the  former  receive  a  far  greater 
number  of  vagrants  than  the  casual  wards,  and  Dr.  Armstrong  shows  that 
smallpox  was  traced  to  them  more  frequently  than  to  casual  wards. 

I  372.  The  casual  ward  system  affords  considerable  means  of  protection  against 
the  spread  of  infection  by  vagrants.  Thus,  a  man  is  bathed  on  admission  and 
his  clothes  are  taken  away  from  him  for  the  night  and  disinfected.  The  bath  is  of 
great  value  in  providing  an  opportunity  of  detecting  any  outward  signs  of  disease. 
In  case  of  illness  the  man  would  be  attended  by  the  medical  officer ;  if  found 
to  be  suffering  from  smallpox  he  would  be  isolated,  and  detained  until  he 
could  leave  with  safety  to  himself  and  others,  while  precautions  would 
be  taken  as  regards  any  inmates  of  the  wards  with  whom  he  had  been  in 
contact.  In  epidemic  times  special  precautions  are  taken.  Circulars  issued  by 
the  Local  Government  Board  advocate  systematic  medical  inspection  of  the 
inmates  of  the  wards  and  the  vaccination  of  those  who  are  not  already  suffi- 
ciently protected.  There  is  no  power  to  enforce  vaccination  or  even  medical 
examination  in  the  case  of  an  inmate  of  a  casual  ward,  but  as  a  rule  the  medical 
officer  experiences  no  difficulty  in  these  matters.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  in 
ordinary  times  as  well  as  in  times  of  epidemic  the  present  casual  ward  system, 
if  efficiently  carried  out,  is  of  great  value  in  dealing  with  any  case  of  disease. 
In  many  unions,  however,  the  necessary  precautions  are  not  observed,  and  it  is 
the  lack  of  uniformity  in  this  as  in  other  matters  that  constitutes  the  weak 
point  in  the  practice. 

373.  In  a  common  lodging-house  a  vagrant  is  not  bathed  ;  he  need  not  wash, 
and  as  a  rule  he  is  not  subject  to  any  medical  supervision  or  control.  More- 
over, in  most  cases  no  register  is  kept  of  the  inmates.  But  in  times  of  epidemic 
smallpox  medical  officers  of  health  usually  take  special  care  to  watch  common 
lodging-houses  and  their  inmates.  By  energetic  formal  or  informal  action 
they  often  succeed  in  enforcing  a  variety  of  sanitary  precautions,  and  in  pro- 
moting vaccination  of  persons  who  have  been  exposed  to  infection.  In  this 
way  much  has  been  done  in  many  districts  successfully  to  prevent  or  to  limit 
the  spread  of  the  disease. 

374.  Dr.  Armstrong  made  various  suggestions  to  us  with  a  view  to  the 
prevention  of  the  spread  of  smallpox  by  vagrants.  Jn  the  first  place  he 
advocated  the  establishment  of  labour  colonies  for  the  detention  of  vagrants  ; 
we  have  made  recommendations  on  this  point.  His  other  suggestions 
included  : — 

(1)  medical  examination  of  vagrants  on  entering  casual  wards  ; 

(2)  compulsory  vaccination  of  vagrants  in  common  lodging-houses  and 

casual  wards  ; 

(3)  general  adoption  of  the  bye-laws  as  to  common  lodging-houses  ; 

(4)  constant   watching   of    common     lodging-houses     by  sanitary 

inspectors  ; 

(5)  provision  of  baths  in  common  lodging-houses,  and 

(6)  provision  of  separate  lodging-houses  for  vagrants  by  the  sanitary 

authority. 

375.  With  suggestions  (3)  and  (4)  we  entirely  agree.  We  have  referred  in  the 
preceding  chapter  to  the  bye-laws  which  can  be  made  by  sanitary  authorities 
for  the  regulation  of  common  lodging-houses,  and  it  will  be  seen  that  these  provide 
valuable  powers  in  case  of  disease  ;  but,  as  we  have  observed,  there  are  many 
districts  in  which  these  bye-laws  have  not  been  adopted.  It  appears,  too, 
from  the  reports  of  the  Medical  Inspectors  of  the  Local  Government  Board 
that  even  where  adopted  the  bye-laws  are  often  not  enforced.  It  is  evident 
that  any  system  which  brings  sanitary  inspectors  into  systematic  and  frequent 
relation  with  the  common  lodging-houses  and  their  management  must  also  afford 
valuable  opportunity  for  the  detection  of  infectious  disease  among  their 
inmates  and  enable  prompt  action  to  be  taken  by  the  medical  officer  of  health 
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when  emergency  arises.  The  information  before  us  shows  that  in  most  cases 
there  is  no  systematic  inspection  of  this  kind,  while  in  some  towns  the  sanitary 
inspectors  have  in  practice  no  concern  with  common  lodging-houses.  As  regards 
suggestion  (5)  we  agree  that  inca-eased  facilities  for  ablution  should  as  far  as 
possible  be  encouraged,  but  we  are  doubtful  as  to  the  expediency  of  suggestion  (6). 

376,  Suggestions  (1)  and  (2)  raise  important  issues.  The  conferences  of 
1894  and  1 904  went  indeed  further :  in  addition  to  the  compulsory  vaccination  of 
vagrants  in  common  lodging-houses  and  casual  wards  who  have  been  exposed  to 
infection,  they  suggested  powers  for  the  medical  examination  of  all  inmates 
of  common  lodging-houses  or  casual  wards,  and  for  the  detention  and  isolation  of 
any  such  inmate,  or  of  any  vagrant  found  wandering  in  a  public  place,  if  reason- 
ably suspected  of  being  liable  to  convey  infectious  disease.    We  do  not  feel 

able  to  endorse  these  proposals.    In  Germany,  where  the  whole  population  A.rmstrone 

is  efficiently  vaccinated,  smallpox  is  practically  non-existent,  and  it  seems  3190-3. 

to  us  that  it  is  to  general  vaccination  and  re-vaccination  that  the  public  should  Murphy,  5902. 

look  for  efiectual  protection  against  this  disease,  rather  than  to  the  compulsory 

medical  examination,  vaccination,  and  detention  on  suspicion  of  one  section 

of  the  community.    There  would,  however,  no  doubt  be  considerable  advantage 

in  the  adoption  of  the  suggestion  made  to  us  on  behalf  of  the  workhouse  masters'  Howe,2078,  2308-.. 

association  that  there  should  be  a  periodical  medical  examination  of  inmates 

of  casual  wards. 

377.  By  a  stricter  enforcement  of  the  existing  law  as  regards  common 
lodging-houses  and  casual  wards,  and,  in  times  of  epidemic,  by  more  general 
action  of  a  formal  and  informal  kind  such  as  we  have  referred  to,  much  may 
be  done  by  way  of  preventing  infection.  "VVe  think  also  that  as  suggested  by  the 
conferences  provision  might  be  made  for  securing  tetter  notification  of  cases  of 
smallpox  occurring  in  common  lodging-houses  and  casual  wards.  It  seems  to 
us  that  reform  in  these  directions,  coupled  with  the  adoption  of  the  general 
scheme  we  have  suggested  lor  dealing  with  vagrants,  should  suffice  to 
secure  to  the  community  a  more  effective  and  uniform  protection 
than  has  hitherto  existed  against  tramp-borne  disease,  and  in  particular  should 
afford  a  more  satisfactory  safeguard  against  the  spread  of  smallpox  by  vagi  ants,. 
among  persons  inadequately  protected  by  vaccination. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 
SLEEPING  OUT. 

378.  The  law  as  to  "  sleeping  out  "  is  contained  in  section  4  of  the  Vagrancy 
Act,  1824,  in  which  it  is  provided  that : — 

(a)  Every  person  wandering  abroad,  and  lodging  in  any  barn  or  out- 
house, or  in  any  deserted  or  unoccupied  buildings,  or  in  the  open 
air,  or  under  a  tent,  or  in  a  cart  or  wagon,  without  visible  means  of 
subsistence,  and  not  giving  a  good  account  of  himself  ;  and 

(6)  every  person  found  in,  or  on,  a  dwelling  house,  warehouse,  coach- 
house, stable,  or  outhouse,  or  in  enclosed  premises,  for  any  unlawful 
purpose,  is  to  be  deemed  a  "  rogue  and  vagabond  "  and  is  punishable 
upon  summary  conviction  with  imprisonment,  with  or  without  hard 
labour,  for  not  more  than  three  months. 


Simpson,  1064.       379.  "  Sleeping  out  "  and  begging  are  the  typical  offences  of  the  vagrant  class. 

"  Sleeping  out  "  is  not  punishable  unless  the  offender  has  no  visible  means 
of  subsistence,  or  is  in  enclosed  premises  for  an  unlawful  purpose.  If  a  man 
is  found  in  an  outhouse  or  other  premises  mentioned  above,  the  police  may 
take  him  into  custody  for  being  on  the  premises  for  some  unlawful  purpose  ; 
but,  if  satisfactory  explanation  is  given  on  this  point,  he  can  only  be  charged 
with  "  sleeping  out,"  and  then  it  becomes  necessary  to  prove  that  he  is 

€ole,  9380,  9426.  without  visible  means  of  subsistence.    A  difficulty  is  experienced  in  proving 

Mulvany,  9561-2.  that  a  man  has  no  visible  means  of  subsistence,  as  some  magistrates  hold 
that  if  a  man  has  only  a  penny  in  his  possession  he  is  not  without  means  of 
subsistence  ;  and  we  are  informed  that  this  is  the  reason  that  so  few  persons 

9612.  are  charged  in  London  with  "  sleeping  out."    Vagrants  are  said  to  provide 

themselves  with  a  penny,  so  as  to  be  able  to  sleep  out  without  fear  of  being 

fn7i?^9n  taken  into  custody.    Mr.  Fen  wick  thought  that  this  matter  could  safely  be 

left  to  the  discretion  of  the  magistrates.  He  admitted,  however,  that  it  was 
seldom  that  adult  men  were  prosecuted  in  London  for  sleeping  out. 

380.  Figures  and  charts  printed  in  the  Appendix  give  particulars  as  to  the  num- 
A  d'x  XVIII  prosecutions  for  sleeping  out  during  a  series  of  years.  The  average 
XIX  and  XX.   '  annual  number  of  persons  prosecuted  in  England  and  Wales  for  the  years 

1859-1863,  was  3,521.    In  each  subsequent  period  of  five  years  the  average 
rose,  and  in  1899-1903  it  reached  9,003.    The  amount  of  sleeping  out  varies 
Simpson,  1069.    greatly  in  different  districts.    It  would  appear  that  the  actual  number  of  pro- 
Loch,  8554-82.    secutions  in  a  county  depends  not  so  much  on  its  size  or  its  population  or  the 
total  number  of  vagrants,  as  on  the  practice  of  the  police   in  •  the  enforce- 
ment of  the  law.    Many  magistrates  appear  to  treat  the  offence  of  "  sleeping 
Vallance,  9761-3.       "  trivial   one,  and   discharge  the  man  on  his  promising  to  leave 

the  district ;  this  procedure  can  hardly  fail  to  result  in  the  police  showing  less 
Carlile  8136       activity  in  prosecuting.    In  some  places,  indeed,  "  sleeping  out  "  appears  to 
'  be  indulged  in  with  scarcely  any  interference  on  the  part  of  the  police.  In 

London  many  persons  sleep  nightly  on  the  seats  on  the  Embankment,  in  the 
parks,  under  arches,  and  on  the  staircases  of  tenement  houses.  Superintendent 
Cole  of  the  Holborn  division  said  that  according  to  the  census  taken  on  the 
night  of  7th  July,  1905,  in  his  district,  the  vagrants  consisted  of  1,055  males  and 
176  females,  who  "  were  principally  found  on  the  Embankment,  the  larger 
Cole,  9396.         nuniber  of  them  on  the  seats." 

381,  A  census  taken  in  certain  parts  of  London  at  the  instance  of  the  county 
council  showed  that  on  the  night  of  29th  January,  1904,  100  males  and  68 
females  were  found  sleeping  on  staircases,  in  doorways,  or  under  arches  ; 
while  1,463  men,  116  women,  46  boys,  and  6  girls  appeared  to  be  spending 
the  night  in  the  streets.  On  the  night  of  17th  February,  1905,  another  enu- 
meration was  made  by  the  council's  officers,  who  were  assisted  by  officers  of  a 
few  of  the  borough  councils.  As  a  result,  1,869  men  and  312  women,  2,181 
in  all,  were  found  in  the  streets,'  or  on  staircases,  or  under  arches.  Of  these 
827  men  and  39  women  were  found  in  Wych  Street,  Strand,  and  161  men  and 
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CO  women  in  Whitechapel  Eoad,  at  both  of  which  places  food  was  being  given 

away  by  the  Salvation  Army,    It  is  remarkable  that  in  the  year  1903  only  303 

persons  were  prosecuted  for  sleeping  out  in  the  whole  of  the  county  of  London. 

The  chief  constable  of  the  Manchester  police  also  stated  that  the  police  would  I'cacock,  7754. 

not  apprehend  men  who  were  found  sleeping  on  public  seats,  and  that  every 

night  there  was  "  sleeping  out  "  in  one  of  the  main  streets  of  that  city. 

382.  Although  "  sleeping  out  "  cannot  be  considered  in  itself  as  a  serious 
offence,  we  feel  that  it  is  desirable  that  it  should  be  prevented  as  far  as 
possible.  In  the  first  place,  it  renders  a  life  of  idle  vagrancy  easy  ;  the  tramp, 
whether  in  town  or  country,  can  get  food  without  difficulty,  and  with  the  power 
to  sleep  out  unmolested  he  is  enabled  to  live  without  trouble.  Secondly, 
the  conditions  under  which  persons  "  sleep  out  "  are  often  such  as  cannot 
fail  to  be  demoralising  to  them.  We  have  visited,  on  certain  occasions,  districts 
in  the  east  end  of  London  where  "  sleeping  out  "  is  prevalent,  and  have  sat- 
isfied ourselves  of  the  truth  of  reports  which  we  have  received  as  to  the  degrad- 
ing conditions  under  which  many  of  the  vagrant  class  nightly  sleep.  We 
have  seen  on  the  staircases  of  some  tenement  houses — staircases  which  are 
dark  and  disgustingly  filthy — men,  women,  and  children  sleeping  together. 

The  police  do  not  interfere,  unless  they  are  called  in  by  the  residents  in  the  Mulvany, 
tenements,  as  the  staircases  are  considered  private  property,  but  nevertheless  9568-73. 
do  not  come  within  the  words  of  the  statute.  We  think  it  important  that 
power  should  be  given  to  deal  with  cases  of  this  kind.  We  are  informed 
that  many  of  the  persons  who  sleep  in  this  manner  avail  themselves  of  the 
free  food  distributions  in  the  neighbourhood.  They  have  sunk  so  low  that 
the  facilities  of  free  food  and  accommodation  of  this  kind  are  sufficient  to 
encourage  them  to  continue  in  their  miserable  mode  of  existence. 

383.  Another  reason  for  dealing  with  the  matter  is  the  suggestion  made  by  some  Peacock,  7826. 
witnesses  that  the  sleeping  out  class  constitute  a  source  of  actual  danger  to  Y^^^'3,nce^98ii 
the  community.      Again,  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  class  who  sleep  ' 
out  are  unclean  in  their  person  and  verminous,  and  their  occupation  of  public 

seats  is  a  means  of  spreading  vermin  and  disease,  a  danger  from  which,  Cole,  9454. 
as  it  seems  to  us,  the  public  ought  to  be  protected.    Moreover,  they  are  often 
filthy  in  their  habits,  and  many  complaints  are  made  of  the  nuisances  com- 
mitted by  them  in  public  places.    The  man  who  is  homeless  can  obtain  clean 
accommodation  and  wholesome  food  in  the  casual  ward,  and  if  he  refuses  to 
use  the  casual  ward,  it  seems  to  us  that  the  law  should  be  applied  both  to  Murphy,  5750. 
defend  the  community  and  to  protect  the  man  himself.    We  do  not  anticipate 
that  in  practice  much  difficulty  would  be  experienced  in  providing  for  those 
who  now  "  sleep  out."    The  enforcement  of  measures  against  them  would  5870, 
rapidly  reduce  the  class,  and,  what  in  our  opinion  is  a  more  important  consid-  ^''^5^- 
eration,  would  deter  others  from  sinking  to  it.  Vallance,  9727. 

384.  We  suorgest,  therefore,  that  the  law  should  be  altered  so  as  to  make 
"  sleeping  out  "  an  offence  whenever  it  occurs  under  circumstances  which  may 
render  it  a  nuisance  or  source  of  danger  to  the  community,  and  that  it  should 
be  unnecessary  to  prove  absence  of  means  in  any  such  case  ;  and  that  the 
law  should  be  applied  to  persons  sleeping  on  the  staircases  of  tenement  houses 
and  similar  places,  as  well  as  to  those  sleeping  in  barns,  outhouses,  and 
unoccupied  premises. 
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BEGGING  AND  INDISCRIMINATE  CHARITY. 

385.  Indiscriminate  almsgiving*  is  the  main  support  of  vagrancy.  It  is  clear 
that  the  vagrant  must  depend  largely  on  doles  ;  in  most  cases  he  does  no  work, 
and  his  visits  to  the  casual  wards  only  provide  for  a  portion  of  his  time. 
It  is  the  ease  of  obtaining  charity  that  enables  him  to  continue  in  his  life  of 
vagrancy.  "  Beggars  with  a  plausible  tale  find  it  easy  to  live  without  work, 
aided  as  they  are  by  the  indiscriminate  charity  in  the  day  and  a  night's  lodging 
at  the  ratepayers'  expense."  The  evidence  we  received  was  strongly  to 
the  effect  that  vagrancy  would  cease  if  it  were  not  for  almsgiving.  The 
following  were  some  of  the  statements  made  by  witnesses  : — "If  we  could  only 
once  stop  the  giving,  we  could  stop  the  vagrancy  "  :  "  Indiscriminate  charity 
...  is  one  of  the  things  you  will  have  to  stop  if  you  are  going  to  stop 
vagrancy  "  :  "  The  great  difl&culty  undoubtedly  is  the  indiscriminate  alms 
which  are  given  by  the  public  "  :  "  If  we  could  secure  the  stopping  of  gifts 
on  the  part  of  the  thoughtless  so-called  benevolent  people,  tramping  with  a 
child  for  the  purpose  of  gain  would  soon  die  out  "  ;  and  other  witnesses  express 
views  to  the  same  effect. 


386.  It  is  important  to  remember  that  money  given  to  a  beggar  is  almost  invari- 
ably given  to  an  undeserving  object.  The  evidence  of  Sir  Eric  Buchanan,  who, 
as  secretary  to  the  London  Mendicity  Society,  has  had  exceptional  opportunities 

Buchanan,  11081.  of  studying  the  question,  is  most  striking  on  this  point :  "  I  regret  to  say  that 
"my  opinion  after  my  seventeen  years'  experience  at  the  Mendicity  Society  is 
"  that  the  London  beggar  is  quite  unhelpable.  My  reason  for  making  this  state- 
"ment  is  that  seventeen  years  ago  a  system  of  food  and  inquiry  tickets  was 
"  introduced,  by  which  any  case  could  be  sent  to  Red  Lion  Square  for  very 
"prompt  inquiry  and  very  prompt  relief,  provided  the  case  was  deserving,  or 
"rather  provided  the  case  was  helpable  .  .  .  Many  cases  have  been  sent  to 
"  Red  Lion  Square  by  the  inquiry  tickets  during  the  last  seventeen  years,  but  up 
"  to  the  end  of  June,  1905,  I  have  never  known  a  single  case  that  my  com- 
"  mittee  were  justified  in  giving  money  to  after  the  prompt  inquiry  had  been 
"  made."  He  added,  however,  that  one  helpable  case  had  been  found  since  that 
time.  He  expressed  the  opinion  that  at  least  £100,000  a  year  was  given  away 
in  London  to  street  beggars,  and  that  a  successful  street  beggar  can  collect  5s. 

11104.  a  day,  and  said  :  "  It  would  be  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  probably  90  per  cent. 

"of  persons  who  pity  the  lot  of  the  street  beggar  simply  give  him  money  to 
"  relieve  their  personal  feelings,  without  troubling  themselves  whether  the  case 
"  is  helpable  or  unhelpable." 

Appendix  XVIII,     387.  Tables  and  charts  printed  in  the  Appendix  give  particulars  as  to  the 
XIX,  and  XX.     number  of  prosecutions  for  begging  in  this  country.    It  will  be  seen  that  this 
is  the  most  frequent  of  vagrancy  offences.    There  is  abundant  evidence 
that    the   vagrant   commits   this    offence    continually  and  is  undeterred 
uc  anan,  11098.  punishments  that  he  may  receive.    Sir  E.  Buchanan  produced  to 

us  records  of  certain  men  who  had  received  repeated  convictions  for  begging. 
His  view  was  "  once  a  beggar,  always  a  beggar."  The  work  of  the  London 
Mendicity  Society  has  been  most  valuable  in  identifying  beggars  and  obtaining 
longer  sentences  for  them,  but  outside  London  there  is  practically  no  means 
of  tracing  previous  convictions  in  other  districts,  and  the  beggar  usually  escapes 
with  a  nominal  imprisonment. 


11100. 


Carlile,  8087, 
8268-9. 
Dawson,  3817- 


388.  In  Tudor  times  attempts  were  made  by  Statute  to  check  almsgiving, 
and  at  the  present  time  there  is  a  law  in  force  in  some  parts  of  Germany  and 

*  "  But,  first  and  foremost,  the  most  prolific  root  of  all  this  [vagrancy]  stands  that  mean 
and  slovenly,  disloyal  and  pernicious  vice  (for  such  I  have  not  hesitated  to  call  it),  variously 
characterised  as  indiscriminate  almsgiving,  indiscriminate,  promiscuous  or  bastard  charity, 
and  dolegiving  ;  the  standing  temptation  and  main  support  of  the  mendicant  and  vagrant  com- 
munity. It  is  this  pernicious  practice  that  attracts  the  imbecile  populations  of  foreign  and 
home  growth,  and  the  less  insane  people  who  have  an  innate  indisposition  to  work,  an  innate 
fondness  for  a  roving  and  reckless  life ;  and  it  is  the  experience  of  it  that  supports  these 
people  and  keeps  them  idle."    [llie  Original.    By  Thomas  Walker    [ed.  1875]  ). 
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Switzerland  whicli  imposes  a  penalty  on  those  who  give  alms  to  beggars. 
We  do  not,  however,  think  that  public  opinion  in  this  country  would  now 
support  a  measure  of  this  kind,  and  consequently  if  such  a  law  were  passed 
there  would  be  no  chance  of  it  having  any  effect.  Neither  do  we  imagine  that 
it  will  be  possible  to  convince  the  public  of  the  harm  that  is  done  by  indis- 
criminate almsgiving.  "  It  has  been  said  that  anyone  giving  to  a  street  beggar  Buchanan,  11103. 
"without  inquiry  not  only  demoralises  the  beggar  by  teaching  him  that  money 
"  can  be  got  without  working  for  it,  but  demoralises  the  giver  by  teaching  that 
' '  the  pleasure  of  a  philanthropic  emotion  can  be  obtained  without  the  trouble 
"of  even  writing  a  cheque  or  getting  a  postal  order,  or  by  spending  more  than 
"  6d.,  or  even  a  penny." 

But  if  our  recommendations  are  carried  out  there  will  be  less  excuse  for 
casual  almsgiving,  and  we  hope  that  when  the  public  learn  that  sufficient 
provision  has  been  made  for  the  hona  fide  workseeker  there  will  be  less  disposition 
to  give  to  unknown  wayfarers. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

VAGRANTS  WANDERING  TO  THEIR  OWN  HURT. 

389.  There  is  a  numerous  class  of  vagrants  who  wander  aimlessly  f rem  tramp 
ward  to  tramp  ward  to  their  own  injury.  Many  of  these  unfortunate  persons  suffer 
from  sore  legs,  and  many  are,  in  fact,  weak-minded,  but  as  a  rule  they  strongly 
object  to  remaining  in  the  workhouse,  and  prefer  to  keep  to  the  road  while 
they  have  any  strength  left.  When  such  persons  are  apprehended  for  begging 
or  sleeping  out  it  is  a  common  practice  for  the  magistrate  to  discharge  them 
!t'enwick,  on  a  promise  that  they  will  go  into  the  workhouse,  but  the  promise  is  seldom 

10730-7.  kept  even  if  a  constable  is  sent  to  escort  the  offender  to  the  gates.    The  general 

Fleming,4967-86.  opinion  of  the  witnesses  who  came  before  us  was  that  the  workhouse  was  the 
1050r-15'  place  for  this  class  of  vagrant,  and  some  advocated  that  there  should  be 

Crooks,  5474-80.  a  power  of  compulsory  detention  for  an  indefinite  period.  In  extreme  cases 
where  a  vagrant  might  be  considered  to  be  not  strictly  speaking  compos  mentis 
this  might  be  a  solution  of  the  difficulty.  On  the  other  hand,  it  must  be  re- 
membered that  the  purely  voluntary  nature  of  the  present  system  of  admission 
into  and  discharge  from  the  workhouse  is  a  cardinal  principle  of  the  Poor  Law, 
and  to  give  magistrates  the  power  to  order  the  detention  of  adult  persons  in 
a  workhouse  might  have  an  effect  on  the  whole  system  of'relief  altogether  out 
of  proportion  to  the  advantages  which  might  be  derived  from  it.  Many  paupers 
who  receive  out-door  relief  because  they  refuse  to  enter  the  workhouse  give  rise 
to  a  similar  difiiculty  as  in  the  case  of  the  old  and  infirm  vagrants. 

390.  In  some  foreign  countries  the  law  is  that  no  one  shall  be  entitled  to  dis- 
charge himself  from  any  institution  maintained  out  of  the  public  funds  without 

Hutton,  3994.  the  consent  of  the  governing  body,  and  there  can  be  no  question  that  such  a 
Lockwood,  law  must  remove  many  difficulties  of  administration  which  are  felt  here.  But 

10511-5.  where  the  governing  bodies  of  public  institutions  have  this  power  the  inmates 

are  paid,  by  way  of  mark  money,  a  small  sum  per  day,  and  a  part  of  this  sum 
is  kept  in  hand  for  their  benefit.  When  the  accumulated  sum  is  sufiicient  to 
defray  the  cost  of  maintenance  for  a  short  time,  the  pauper  is  entitled  to  claim 
his  discharge,  and  thus  is  given  another  chance.  The  question  whether  such 
a  system  could  or  ought  to  be  adopted  in  this  country  is  one  which  will  no  doubt 
be  considered  by  the  Royal  Commission  on  the  Poor  Laws.  The  subject  must 
,  be  dealt  with  on  general  grounds,  and  regarded  from  other  standpoints  than 
that  of  the  expediency  of  remedying  the  present  method  of  dealing  with  vagrants 
who  wander  to  their  own  hurt. 

391.  We  are,however,  of  opinion  that  every  facility  should  be  given  to  vagrants 
of  this  class  to  go  into  the  workhouse  when  they  wish  to  do  so  ;  and  that  no  ques- 
tion as  to  their  place  of  settlement  should  be  raised  prior  to  their  admission. 
We  have  heard  of  instances  where  admission  to  the  workhouse  has  been  refused 
on  the  ground  that  the  person  was  a  vagrant  and  did  not  belong  to  the  union, 

Higgs,  1529.  we  think  there  should  be  no  chance  of  such  cases  occurring.    With  regard 

to  those  vagrants  who  wander  by  reason  of  mental  weakness  we  agree  that  it 
would  be  well  if  such  cases  could  be  detained  under  suitable  treatment.  We 
understand  that  the  Royal  Commission  on  the  Feeble-Minded  are  giving  the 
question  careful  attention,  and  we  can  only  express  a  hope  that  in  the  result 
some  means  may  be  found  for  preventing  half-witted  mendicants  from  wander- 
ing at  large,  a  source  of  difiiculty  to  the  police,  a  danger  to  themselves,  and  a 
nuisance  to  the  public. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 
DISCHARGED  SOLDIERS.  ^ 

392.  The  belief  is  widely  prevalent  that  among  vagrants  are  a  considerable 
number  of  discharged  soldiers.    It  should  be  observed,  in  the  first  place,  that 
information  on  this  subject  is  mostly  based  on  the  statements  made  by  vagrants  Preston-Thomas 
themselves  who  have  various  reasons  for  falsely  representing  themselves  as  old  596. 
soldiers.    There  has  always  been  this  tendency,  and  after  the  battle  of  Waterloo  See  para.  14. 

so  many  beggars  claimed  to  be  old  soldiers  that  the  London  Mendicity  Society  Buchanan,  11062 
was  started  in  part  for  the  express  purpose  of  checking  them. 

393.  Many  witnesses  who  have  come  before  us  have  referred  to  the  large  number 
of  army  men  found  in  casual  wards.  Thus,  the  master  of  the  Sheffield  workhouse 

stated  that  in  1902  out  of  6,111  vagrants  passing  through  the  casual  wards,  200  gypgegg  2.5 is 
were  men  who  had  been  in  the  Army.    In  1904,  13  per  cent,  of  the  inmates  of  the 
King's  Norton  casual  wards  claimed  to  have  been  soldiers,  and  at  the  census  Curtis,  2640. 
taken  by  the  chief  constable  of  Northumberland  last  year  of  vagrants  in  that  james  755.3 
county,  15  per  cent,  described  themselves  as  having  been  in  the  regular  Army  or 
in  the  Militia.    One  witness  stated  that  in  Wiltshire  10  per  cent,  of  the  tramps  Mitchell  1900 
are  supposed  to  have  served  in  the  Army.    We  understand,  however,  that  it  is 
very  seldom  that  a  vagrant  in  the  casual  wards  has  in  his  possession  his  parch- 
ment certificate  of  discharge. 

394.  In  1897  and  1898  Parliamentary  returns  were  obtained  as  to  the  number 
of  Army  reservists,  discharged  soldiers  and  Militiamen  in  casual  wards  in  England 
and  Wales.  These  returns  related  to  the  nights  of  8th  May,  1896,  and  20th 
December,  1897.    The  results  were  as  follows  : — 


Appendix  V. 


Total  number  of 

Army  Reservists,  Discharged  Soldiers  and  Militiamen. 

inmates  of  casual 
wards. 

Men  substantiating 
claim. 

Men  unable  to 
substantiate  claim. 

8  May,  1896  - 

8,209 

444 

1,-540 

20  Dec.  1897 

7,494 

351 

1,320 

From  these  figures  it  appears  that  only  about  5  per  cent,  of  the  vagrants  in 
casual  wards  on  the  nights  in  question  were  able  to  substantiate  their  claim  to  be 
Army  reservists,  discharged  soldiers  or  Militiamen.  ^ 

395.  Some  witnesses  refer  to  the  practice  of  certain  Army  pensioners  of 
squandering  their  pension,  and  then  relying  on  the  casual  wards  or  the  workhouse 
until  the  next  instalment  is  due.    It  has  been  frequently  proposed,  as  a  means  of 
checking  this  practice,  that  pensions  should  be  paid  weekly  or  monthly  instead  j>Qi3gj.tg  5594 
of  quarterly,  and  it  seems  to  us  that  the  adoption  of  this  course  would  be  Loch  8653. 
attended  with  considerable  advantage. 

396.  The  suggestion  is  often  made  that  the  short-service  system  is  partly 
responsible  for  the  number  of  army  men  on  the  road,  but  this  is  largely  a  matter 
of  opinion  as  to  which  no  definite  evidence  is  to  be  obtained.    Mr.  Preston- 
Thomas  expressed  his  views  as  follows  : — "  As  to  the  short-service  system,  it  has  Preston-Thomas 
"  very  often  been  alleged  that  it  has  a  considerable  effect  in  increasing  vagrancy.  594. 

"  On  the  other  hand,  it  has  been  urged,  with  a  good  deal  of  force,  I  think,  that  it  is 
"  the  man  with  a  wandering  turn  of  mind  that  enlists.  If  he  did  not  enlist  he  would 
'\be  on  the  roads  for  his  three  years,  or  his  five  years,  or  his  seven  years,  and  at  any 
"  rate  he  is  taken  away  from  the  roads  for  that  time.  I  believe  that  this  is  so  much 
"  gain,  and  that  the  habits  of  discipline  that  he  acquires  tend  to  keep  him  off 
"  rather  than  on  the  roads.  The  system  of  gratuities  on  discharge  is  often  blamed. 
' '  Some  men  are  perfectly  reckless ;  they  spend  in  drink,  however  many  pounds  they 
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"  get,  then  they  go  on  the  roads,  miserable  creatures,  perhaps  for  the  rest  of  their 
' '  lives.  But  probably  if  they  had  not  gone  into  the  Army  at  all,  although  they 
' '  would  not  have  had  this  particular  big  drink,  they  would  have  been  on  the  ro  ads , 
"  they  would  have  been  living  more  or  less  on  the  public.  I  very  much  doubt 
"  whether  the  short-service  system  has  any  considerable  effect  in  adding  to  the 
"  gross  number  of  vagrants ;  but  that  is  a  matter  of  speculation."  No  doubt,  in  the 
late  war,  among  the  large  number  of  reservists  called  up,  were  some  who  had  taken 
to  a  vagrant  life,  and  at  the  conclusion  of  the  war  it  is  probable  that  they  again 
became  vagrants  ;  but,  on  the  whole,  we  see  no  sufficient  reason  for  believing  that  at 
present  there  is  any  larger  proportion  of  old  soldiers  on  the  roads  than  was 
formerly  the  case. 


Gipsies,  Hawkers,  Pedlars,  and  Hop-pickers. 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 
GIPSIES,  HAWKERS,  PEDLARS  AND  HOE.PICKERS. 

Gipsies. 

397.  We  haveliad  evidence  on  the  subject  of  gipsies,  and  have  received  some 
representations  to  the  efiect  that  in  certain  districts  they  are  a  source  of  annoy- 
ance to  the  residents.  We  do  not,  however,  consider  that  this  class  come  strictly 
within  the  meaning  of  the  term  "  vagrant."  It  is  true  that  gipsies  and  dwellers 
in  vans  and  tents  who  lead  a  vagrant  or  nomadic  life  are  sometimes  classed  as 
vagrants,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  gipsy  usually  exercises  some  handicraft 
or  industry,  and  though  he  may  be  at  times  addicted  to  petty  pilfering,  poach- 
ing, and  other  like  offences,  he  is  often  of  a  respectable  character. 

398.  We  were  informed  that  in  certain  parts  of  Surrey  and  Berkshire,  gipsies  ^'Och,  8591. 
are  a  distinct  nuisance,  but  it  appears  that  in  the  latter  county  bye-laws  made  ^  ^^^0. 
Idj  the  sanitary  authorities  are  having  a  beneficial  effect.    In  the  Appendix  is  . 
printed  a  memorandum  prepared  in  the  Home  Office  on  the  law  concerning  XXXIV^ 
gipsies.    Under  the  Housing  of  the  Working  Classes  Act,  1885,  vans  and  tents 

used  by  gipsies  are  subject  to  control.  Thus,  if  a  structure  of  this  kind  is  over- 
crowded, or  in  such  a  state  as  to  be  a  nuisance  and  injurious  to  health,  the  local 
authority  of  the  district  can  take  proceedings  for  the  abatement  of  the  nuisance. 
Again,  the  local  authority  can  make  bye -laws  for  promoting  cleanliness  in  and 
the  habitable  condition  of  such  structures,  for  preventing  the  spread  of  infec- 
tious disease  by  persons  inhabiting  them,  and  generally  for  preventing  nuisances 
in  connection  with  them.  Model  bye-laws  for  the  purpose  have  been  issued  by  ^^v^^^ 
the  Local  Government  Board,  and  bye-laws  based  on  this  model  have  been  made  ' 
by  eighty-six  urban  authorities,  fifty-seven  rural  authorities  and  two  metro- 
politan borough  councils.  In  addition  to  the  above  powers,  the  local  autho- 
rity can  obtain  an  injunction  to  restrain  the  letting  of  land  for  the  purposes  of 
a  gipsy  encampment  if  it  can  be  shown  that  such  occupation  is  dangerous  to 
the  health  of  the  neighbourhood.  It  may  be  mentioned  that  there  is  no  pro- 
vision in  the  English  law  similar  to  that  contained  in  the  Trespass  (Scotland)  ^ec^s  ' 
Act,  1865,  which  makes  it  a  criminal  offence  to  camp  out  on  private  land  without 
the  permission  of  the  owner  or  occupier. 

399.  As  regards  acts  of  theft,  damage,  intimidation,  etc.,  which  sometimes 
form  the  subject  of  complaint  against  gipsies,  these,  as  pointed  out  in  the  Home 
Office  memorandum,  are  already  offences  summarily  punishable  under  the 
existing  law.  They  may  be  harder  to  detect  and  punish  in  the  case  of  a  vagrant 
population,  but  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  they  cannot  be  met  by  a 
vigorous  enforcement  of  the  law.  On  the  whole,  it  seems  to  us  that  the  existing 
■powers  are  reasonably  adequate  for  the  purpose  of  controlling  this  class. 

Hawkers  and  Pedlars. 

400:  Similar  observations  would  apply  to  hawkers  and  pedlars.  So  long  as  they 
are  acting  under  proper  licence  it  does  not  appear  that  objection  need  be  raised 
to  them.    The  hawker,  who  travels  with  a  horse  and  cart,  has  a  £2  Inland 
Revenue  licence,  and  the  pedlar,  or  petty  chapman,  has  to  obtain  from  the 
police  a  certificate,  for  which  he  pays  5s.    No  doubt  in  some  cases  the  pedlar's 
certificate  offers  facilities  for  begging  and  for  small  thefts,  but  we  have  little 
information  on  the  point.    It  has  been  suggested  that  the  pedlar's  certificate  J^mes,  7576, 
is  often  given  without  due  inquiry  into  the  man's  character  and  antecedents,  1^^^^^^,^ 
and  that  it  is  renewed  too  easily.    The  certificate  requires  annual  renewal  and  ^ 
can  be  renewed  by  the  police  in  any  district.    It  is  available  all  over  the  country. 
It  does  not  appear  that  the  practice  as  to  the  issue  or  renewal  of  certificates 
or  the  endorsement  on  them  of  convictions  is  uniform.    We  think  that  in  all  james  7701 
cases  of  conviction  for  offences  affecting  the  man's  honesty  the  certificate  should  Peacock,  7920. 
be  endorsed,  to  that  efiect.     It  might  be  desirable  that  steps  should  be  taken 
by  the  Home  Office  to  secure  this,  and  also  to  secure  greater  care  in  the  issue 
and  renewal  of  the  certificates. 
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Hop-pickers  and  Fruit-pickers. 

401.  At  certain  times  of  the  year  casual  wards  in  Kent,  Herefordshire,  and 
other  parts  of  England  are  invaded  by  great  numbers  of  fruit  and  hop-pickers 
who  come  from  London  and  other  large  towns  to  gather  the  crops.  To  a  certain 
extent  this  class  consists  of  ordinary  vagrants  to  whom  occupation  of  this  nature 
affords  a  pleasant  change,  but  so  far  as  they  are  engaged  in  the  work  they  can- 
not be  classed  as  vagrants,  and  moreover  many  of  those  employed  are  genuine 
workmen  from  the  towns.  They  may  make  use  of  the  casual  wards  on  the 
way  to  their  work  or  while  waiting  until  the  actual  gathering  of  the  crops  begins  ; 
but  when  in  work  they  are  housed  by  their  employers  in  huts,  booths,  or  tents. 
When  making  their  way  by  road  these  fruit  and  hop-pickers  are  often  a  con- 
siderable nuisance  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  districts  through  which  they  pass, 
and  in  the  casual  wards  they  cause  much  inconvenience  on  account  of  their 
large  numbers.  Temporary  arrangements  can,  however,  usually  be  made  for 
their  reception,  and  when  some  uniform  system  of  dealing  with  them  is  adopted 
it  is  generally  found  that  the  numbers  resorting  to  the  casual  wards  fall  off. 

Meats,  997.  402.  Of  recent  years  there  has  been  a  great  improvement  in  this  class,  and  it 

is  becoming  increasingly  the  custom  for  the  employers  to  hire  their  labourers 
in  the  large  towns  beforehand  and  arrange  for  them  to  come  by  train  when 
the  crop  is  actually  ready.  The  condition  of  the  huts  in  which  the  workers 
are  lodged  has  also  greatly  improved  owing  to  the  action  of  the  local  sanitary 

A  dixXXXY  ^^'t^ori'^^i^s  ^^d.  the  efforts  of  philanthropic  societies.  In  many  districts  bye- 
ppen  X.  ^  ^  ,  Iq,ws  have  been  made  by  the  local  authorities  for  "  securing  the  decent  lodging 
and  accommodation  "  of  persons  engaged  in  hop-picking  or  fruit-picking,  and 
these  have  had  a  beneficial  effect.  Where  action  is  taken  on  these  lines  it  seems 
to  us  that  the  existing  law  is  sufficient,  and  we  have  no  recommendation  to 
make  for  amending  it  in  respect  of  this  class. 


Women. 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 
WOMEN. 

403.  At  present  separate  accommodation,  under  tlie  charge  of  female  officers, 
is  provided  for  women  in  the  casual  wards.  The  rules  as  to  their  cletention  are 
the  same  as  in  the  case  of  men,  and  their  diet  is  also  the  same,  though  less  in 
quantity.  The  task  of  work  which  is  prescribed  for  them  by  the  regulations 
is  picking  oakum  (half  the  quantity  given  to  the  men)  or  domestic  work,  such 
as  washing,  scrubbing,  cleaning,  or  needlework.  Oakum  picking  as  a  task 
of  work  for  females,  however,  has  been  discouraged  for  some  time  by  the  Local 
Government  Board,  but  it  is  still  in  force  in  many  unions. 

The  number  of  female  vagrants  is  comparatively  small.  Out  of  9,768 
vagrants  relieved  in  casual  wards  in  England  and  Wales  on  the  night  of  1st 
January,  1905,  only  887,  or  9  per  cent.,  were  women.  On  the  1st  July,  1905, 
there  were  813  female  casual  paupers  out  of  a  total  of  8,556. 

404.  We  have  proposed  that  casual  wards  should  be  continued  for  the  reception 
of  male  wayfarers,  but  we  are  strongly  of  opinion  that  women  should  be  pro- 
vided for  elsewhere.    Mrs,  Higgs  said  : —  \  ) 

"I^should  propose  that  single  women  should  be  received  into  the  workhouse  proper.  I  Higgs,  1505. 
would  do  away  with  the  casual  ward  for  women.  The  reason  of  that  would  be  three-fold.  First 
of  all,  the  woman,  if  she  were  admitted  into  the  workhouse  proper,  would  receive  the  workhouse 
clothes  ;  therefore,  she  would  not  work  in  her  own,  and  her  own  would  not  be  destroyed.  She 
wouWgo  out  in  as  good  a  state  of  cleanliness  as  before.  Besides  that,  I  think  it  is  altogether 
wrong  to  recognise  a  class  of  vagrant  women  at  all.  I  think  it  is  a  great  evil  to  recognise  that 
a  woman  has  the  right  to  go  about  from  place  to  place  in  that  unattached  kind  of  way.    I  think 

she  should  be  received  at  the  workhouse  proper  I  think  it  is  a  great  mistake  for 

our  country  to  educate  any  women  into  vagrancy.'' 

And  as  regards  women  who  are  tramping  with  their  husbands,  she  said  : — 

"I  think  that  women   ought  not  to  be  allowed  to  travel  about  like  that.    I  think  it 
would  be  better  if  they  were  taken  into  the  workhouse,  and  the  husbands  were  made  to 
pay  for  them.    I  think  they  could  go  out  with  their  husbands,  if  there  was  a  reasonable  1532, 
presumption   that  the   husband  was   a   working  man    travelling   about  for   work,  aftei 
the  ordinary  detention." 

40.5.  We  entirely  approve  of  this  suggestion.  At  present  the  treatment  that 
female  casuals  receive  is  often  unsatisfactory,  and  the  complaints  that  Mrs. 
Higgs  made  of  her  experience  in  certain  wards  cannot  be  disregarded.  But 
apart  from  this,  we  think  it  undesirable  to  encourage  the  female  tramp.  No 
similar  provision  is  made  for  this  class  in  other  countries  ;  and  we  feel  that 
great  advantage  would  ensue  from  the  closing  of  the  casual  wards  to  women 
in  this  country.  We  gather  from  experienced  officers  that  only  a  small  per- 
centage of  the  female  tramps  are  with  their  husbands  ;  temporary  alliances 
seem  rather  to  be  the  rule  of  the  road.  No  doubt  there  may  be  exceptional 
cases,  where  a  woman  may  have  satisfactory  reasons  for  tramping,  but  in  any 
such  case,  if  she  is  a  decent  person,  she  could  hardly  fail  to  prefer  the 
accommodation  of  the  workhouse  to  that  of  the  casual  ward.  To  a  woman  who  1539. 
is  an  habitual  vagrant  the  workhouse  would  probably  be  a  deterrent. 

406.  In  many  workhouses  there  are  receiving  wards  where  female  vagrants 
could  well  be  lodged  for  a  night  or  two  ;  but  in  any  case  we  do  not  think  that 
there  need  be  any  insuperable  difficulty  in  arranging  for  their  reception.  If 
they  are  able-bodied,  their  services  will  be  useful  in  many  workhouses  for  domes- 
tic work,  as  there  is  often  a  difficulty  in  getting  sufficient  help  from  the  ordinary 
inmates.  From  the  point  of  view  of  the  women  the  change  from  the  casual 
wards  to  the  workhouse  will  be  of  considerable  benefit.  In  the  workhouse  she 
will  be  given  other  clothes  to  work  in,  and  will  thus  avoid  the  hardship  of  which  U06,  14  20, 
Mrs.  Higgs  complains.  Moreover,  she  will  receive  better  treatment  generally,  l^^^. 
and,  in  many  cases,  may  be  brought  under  reformatory  influences  which  in  the 
casual  wards  she  would  escape.  In  the  case  of  children,  also,  the  workhouse 
is  obviously  a  more  suitable  place  than  the  casual  ward. 
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Hutton,  4086. 
Brooks,  5268. 
Paton,  5321. 
Loch,  8815. 
Torr,  10244. 


407.  We  suggest  that  admission  should  be  on  an  order  from  a  relieving  officer 
or  assistant  relieving  officer,  or,  in  sudden  or  urgent  cases,  on  the  authority 
of  the  master  of  the  workhouse,  and  that  discharge  should  be  subject  to  the 
notice  which  is  now  required  in  the  case  of  ordinary  inmates  of  the  workhouse. 
The  possession  of  a  way-ticket  would  entitle  a  woman  to  admission  to  the 
workhouses  .on  her  route,  and  if  she  was  tramping  with  her  husband'  she 
should  be  allowed  to  discharge  herself  on  the  morning  after  admission  so  as 
to  join  her  husband.    It  is  not  likely  that  such  cases  would  be  numerous. 

408.  The  removal  of  women  from  the  casual  wards  will  be  of  material  assist- 
ance in  connection  with  our  proposals  for  placing  the  control  of  the  wards  in  the 
hands  of  the  police.  It  will  greatly  simplify  the  provision  of  the  necessary 
casual  wards,  and  there  will  be  no  need,  as  now,  for  a  female  staff.  We  think, 
however,  that  in  the  case  of  some  of  the  larger  casual  wards  now  existing,  where 
ample  provision  both  in  accommodation  and  staff  has  been  made  for  the  re- 
ception of  female  vagrants,  it  may  be  desirable,  for  some  time  after  the  transfer 
of  the  wards  to  the  police  authority,  to  continue  to  receive  females  in  them. 
We  do  not  contemplate  that  any  such  arrangement  as  this  should  be  other 
than  temporary,  and  we  trust  that  it  will  be  found  practicable  eventually  to 
establish  a  uniform  system  throughout  the  country. 

409.  Apart  from  the  reception  of  women  into  the  workhouse,  we  do  not  pro- 
pose that  their  treatment  should  differ  materially  from  that  proposed  for  men. 
The  female  habitual  vagrant  should,  we  think,  be  liable  to  be  sent  to  a  labour 
colony,  which,  of  course,  should  be  one  appropriated  to  women  only.  We 
do  not  anticipate  that  there  will  be  many  cases  which  will  need  to  be  sent  to 
a  labour  colony,  and  probably  one  or  two  institutions  for  the  whole  country 
would  be  sufficient.  It  seems  to  us  that  there  would  be  special  advantage  in. 
these  being  provided — at  any  rate,  in  the  first  instance — by  private  enterprise, 
and  it  is  possible  that  there  are  institutions  at  present  in  existence  which  might 
properly  be  certified  for  this  purpose.  They  should  be  subject,  in  so  far  as  they 
are  used  for  the  compulsory  detention  of  vagrant  women,  to  the  inspection 
and  control  of  the  Home  Office. 

410.  We  are  inclined  to  accept  the  view  that  the  question  of  female  vagrants 
is  comparatively  unimportant  and  that  if  the  men  are  removed,  the  women 
and  children  will  soon  disappear  from  the  roads.  Without  the  men,  the  women 
will  find  it  easy  to  maintain  themselves,  and  their  case  will  present  little 
difficulty. 


Children. 
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CHAPTER  XVIIL 
CHILDREN. 

411.  One  of  the  most  important  questions  included  within  the  reference  to  us 
is  that  of  vagrant  children.    This  question  has  largely  occupied  public  atten- 
tion during  recent  years,  and  many  charitable  societies  and  individuals  are  striv- 
ing to  improve  the  condition  of  these  children.    We  do  not  consider  that  the  Higga,  1536. 
mere  fact  of  a  parent  being  on  tramp  with  his  child  is  a  sufficient  reason  for  taking  Parr,  11016, 
the  child  out  of  his  control,  and  we  have  received  evidence  that  in  many  cases  j^^?*^' 

-the  children  of  tramps  are  healthy,  well-cared  for  and  apparently  happy.    But  ''^^        '  ^  • 
we  are  fully  aware  of  the  harmful  results  to  children  of  a  life  of  habitual  vagrancy,  Howe,  2277. 
.-and  we  agree  that  as  far  as  possible  action  should  be  taken  to  rescue  them  ^'o^ilton,  4697. 
jrom  such  a  life. 

412.  At  the  outset,  however,  it  is  right  to  say  that  the  number  of  vagrant  child-  Preston-Themas 
ren  has  been  greatly  exaggerated  ;  the  mistaken  idea  on  this  point  has  no  doubt  270. 

arisen  from  the  fact  of  the  same  children  being  counted  over  and  over  again.  Lockwood,  10546. 

We  are  inclined  to  accept  the  "estimate  given  by  Mr.  Parr,  the  director 

of  the  National  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Children,  that  10931-47. 

these  children  form  but  3  per  cent,  of  the  total  number  of  vagrants.    The  low 

proportion  of  children  is  confirmed  by  the  figures  published  by  the  Local  Grovern- 

ment  Board ;  thus,  out  of  9,768  vagrants  relieved  in  casual  wards  in  England 

-and  Wales  on  1st  January,  1905,  only  188,  or  about  2  per  cent.,  were  children.  ^ 

The  police  census  of  the  7th  July,  1905,  showed  that  about  4^  per  cent,  of  the  t  7^t'>" 

111  ••II  rti»  ^J-  1*11  *^  aplLlGSj   i  t)  O-j. 

parsons  without  a  settled  home  or  visible  means  or  subsistence  were  children,  p^rr,  11003. 
"There  is  evidence  that  there  are  fewer  vagrant  children  now  than  formerly. 

413.  The  principal  statutes  under  which,  at  the  present  time,  action  can  be  taken 
an  the  interest  of  this  class  are  as  follows  : — 

(a)  Poor  Law  Act,  1899  (62  &  63  Vict.,  ch.  37). 

(6)  Industrial  Schools  Act,  1866  (29  &  30  Vict.,  ch.  118). 

(c)  Elementary  Education  Act,  1876  (39  &  40  Vict.,  ch.  79). 

(6)  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Children  Act,  1904  (4  Edw.  VII.,  ch.  15). 

414.  Poor  Law  Act,  1899. — Under  this  Act,  where  a  child  is  maintained  by  a 
board  of  guardians  and  its  parents  have  either  deserted  it  or  are  dead,  or  for 
reasons  specified  in  the  Act  are  unfit  to  have  control  of  it,  the  guardians  are 
empowered  to  assume  all  the  rights  and  powers  of  the  parent  over  the  child.*    So  Curtis,  2864. 
far  as  we  are  aware  this  power  is  but  rarely  exercised  in  regard  to  the  children  of  Thompson,  2952. 
tramps.    If  the  guardians  take  action  the  child  must  be  maintained  by  them,  Burnett,  5973. 
but  as  a  rule  they  are  not  willing  to  throw  upon  the  rates  of  their  union  the  bur-  1- 
den  of  the  maintenance  and  education  of  children  who  are  not  settled  there,  nor 

to  go  to  the  trouble  and  expense  which  would  be  involved  in  an  attempt  to 

*  The  terms  of  section  1  (1)  of  the  Poor  Law  Act,  1899,  are  as  follows  : — 
'■'  Where  a  child  is  maintained  by  the  guardians  of  a  poor  law  union,  and 
(i.)  the  child  has  been  deserted  by  its  parent  ;  or 

(ii.)  the  guardians  are  of  opinion  that  by  reason  of  mental  deficiency,  or  of  vicious  habit? 
or  mode  of  life,  a  parent  of  the  child  is  unfit  to  have  control  of  it ;  or 

(iii.)  a  parent  is  unable  to  perform  his  or  her  parental  duties  by  reason  of  being  under 
sentence  of  penal  servitude  or  of  being  detained  under  the  Inebriates  Act,  1898  ;  or 

(iv.)  a  parent  of  the  child  has  been  sentenced  to  imprisonment  in  respect  of  any  offence 
against  any  of  his  or  her  children  ;  or 

(v.)  a  parent  of  the  child  is  permanently  bedridden  or  disabled,  and  is  the  inmate  of 
a  workhouse,  and  consents  to  the  resolution  hereinafter  mentioned  ;  or 

(vi.)  both  the  parents,  or  in  the  case  of  an  illegitimate  child,  the  mother  of  the  child,  are 
or  is  dead  ; 

the  guardians  may  at  any  time  resolve  that  until  the  child  reaches  the  age  of  eighteen  years 
all  the  rights  and  powers  of  such  parent  as  aforesaid,  or  if  both  parents  are  dead,  of  the  parents, 
in  respect  of  the  child  shall,  subject  as  in  this  Act  mentioned,  vest  in  the  guardians,  and  there- 
upon those  rights  and  powers  shall  so  vest  accordingly  and  shall  continue  so  vested  whether 
the  child  does  or  does  not  continue  to  be  maintained  by  the  guardians.  Provided  that  the  guar- 
dians may  rescind  the  resolution  if  they  think  that  it  will  be  for  the  benefit  of  the  child  that  it 
should  be  rescinded,  or  may  permit  the  child  to  be,  either  permanently  or  temporarily,  under 
the  control  of  the  parent,  or  of  any  other  relative,  or  of  any  friend,  or  of  any  society  or  institution 
for  the  care  of  children." 
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to  action  by  the  guardians. 


The  law  of  settlement  is  thus  an  obstacle 
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415.  It  is  mach  to  be  desired  that  boards  of  guardians  should  exercise  their 
powers  under  the  Act  referred  to.  They  could  then  deal  with  the  children  by  emi- 
grating them,  or  placing  them  in  homes  or  institutions  suitable  to  their  case.  It  is, 
however,  hardly  reasonable  to  expect  boards  of  guardians  to  assume  in  all  cases 
the  cost  of  the  maintenance  of  children  not  belonging  to  their  union,  and  it  might 
be  desirable  that  power  should  be  given  to  the  county  council  to  make  a  contri- 
bution from  the  county  rate  towards  the  cost  of  the  maintenance  of  a  vagrant 
child  who  may  be  adopted  by  a  board  of  guardians ;  this  would  be  an  alterna- 
tive to  dealing  with  the  case  under  the  Industrial  Schools  Act.  But  we  are  not 
prepared  to  suggest  that  the  charge  should  be  thrown  on  the  county  in  every 
case  where  the  guardians  adopt  a  vagrant  child. 

416.  Industrial  Schools  Act,  1866. — Under  section  14  of  this  Act,  any  person  may 
bring  before  a  petty  sessional  court  any  child,  apparently  under  the  age  of  four- 
teen years,  "  that  is  found  wandering  and  not' having  any  home  or  settled  place 
of  abode,  or  proper  guardianship,  or  visible  means  of  subsistence."  In  such  a 
case,  the  court,  if  satisfied  that  the  child  comes  within  the  section  and  that  it  is 
expedient  to  deal  with  it  under  the  Act,  may  order  it  to  be  sent  to  a  certified  in- 
dustrial school.  Doubt  has  arisen  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  expression  "  not 
having  proper  guardianship  "  in  this  section,  some  magistrates  apparently  in- 
terpreting the  section  as  only  referring  to  a  child  under  no  guardianship,  and 
others  as  if  it  referred  to  a  child  having  an  "  improper  "  guardian.  In  1869  the 
Home  Ofiice  gave  its  opinion  on  the  meaning  of  the  section  as  follows  : — 

"  The  point  left  to  the  judgment  of  the  magistrates  in  the  sub -section  of  the  14th 
clause  is  not  whether  the  child  is  or  is  not  under  any  guardianship,  but  whether  it  is  under 
proper  guardianship.  If  the  child's  parents  are  habitual  drunkards,  or  of  known  vicious 
or  criminal  character,  or  tramps,  or  if  they  continually  iU-use  or  neglect  the  child,  and 
are  thus  the  cause  of  its  wandering  and  destitution,  and  are  leaving  it  to  grow  up  in  the 
habits  of  vice  and  beggary,  they  cannot  be  said  to  be  proper  guardians  to  it,  and  it  would  be 
in  full  accordance  with  the  intention  and  object  of  the  Act,  and  for  the  advantage  of 
the  pubUCj  that  the  child  should  be  withdrawn  from  their  control  and  placed  under  the  cor- 
rective training  of  an  industrial  school,  the  parents  being  ordered  to  contribute,  in  pro- 
portion to  their  means,  towards  the  expenses  of  its  raaintenance." 

In  a  recent  letter  the  Home  Secretary  expressed  a  general  agreement 
with  the  above  opinion,  but  added  as  follows  :  — 

"  He  must  not,  however,  be  understood  to  hold  that  tramps  are  of  necessitj',  by  the  mere 
fact  of  their  being  for  the  time  without  a  home  or  settled  place  of  abode,  improper  guardians  of 
their  children.  The  question  of  proper  guardianship  as  well  as  the  other  questions  involved  in 
committing  a  child  to  an  industrial  school  under  the  provisions  of  section  14  are  matter.s  to  be 
decided  by  the  magistrates  in  each  case  in  the  exercise  of  their  discretion  upon  the  particular 
facts  placed  before  them  and  upon  their  available  knowledge  of  the  parent's  character." 

417.  The  late  Sir  John  Bridge,  chief  magistrate  at  Bow  Street  police  court,  stated 
in  his  evidence  before  the  Departmental  Committee  on  Reformatory  and  Indus- 
trial Schools,  1895,  that  the  law  covered  the  case  of  a  professional  beggar  who 
had  his  children  with  him  on  the  road,  and  that  it  could  take  these  children  away 
from  him  and  send  them  to  an  industrial  school.  This  opinion  was  also  held 
by  the  Liverpool  stipendiary,  Mr.  W.  J.  Stewart.  Professor  Dove  Wilson,  pro- 
fessor of  law  at  the  Aberdeen  University,  said  in  a  memorandum  prepared  for 
the  Scottish  Departmental  Committee  on  Habitual  Offenders,  1894  :  — 

"  I  have  heard  it  suggested  that  if  the  wandering  child  had  any  kind  of  parents 
it  could  not  be  said  to  be  without  '  proper  guardianship,'  but  I  do  not  think  it  can  be 
so  interpreted,  and  I  have  always  held  that,  if  the  parents  were  drunken  or  ill-treated 
their  children,  those  children  if  found  wandering  through  the  country,  whether  with  or  without 
the  parents,  came  under  the  Act." 

418.  But  it  is  not  clear  that  these  opinions  entirely  cover  the  point.  Al)  tramps 
are  not  drunken  people,  and  there  are  many  who  cannot  be  said  to  ill-treat  or 
neglect  their  children  in  a  criminal  sense,  however  bad  it  may  be  for  the  children 
to  be  habitually  tramped  about.    We  have  reason  to  believe  that  the  opinion 
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that  the  provision  quoted  does  not  apply  to  vagrant  children  is  very  pre- 
valent among  magistrates  and  others,  and  we  think  therefore  that  it  is  desirable 
either  that  the  section  should  be  amended  so  as  to  make  ii^  perfectly  clear  that  Simpson,  1173. 
it  includes  children  of  professional  or  habitual  vagrants,  or  that  magistrates  ^^SS®' 
should  be  generally  informed  of  the  view  of  the  section  taken  by  the  Secretary 
of  State. 

I  ^419.  We  understand  there  is  another  difficulty  in"'putting  the  Act  in  force  for  the 
protection  of  these  children,  and  that  is  that  some  magistrates  are  loth  to  send  45g8_9 
children,  against  whom  nothing  but  vagrancy  is  alleged,  to  schools  which  they 
think  partake  of  a  penal  character.    We  do  not  think  there  is  ground  for  this 
objection.    We  have  been  informed  by  Mr.  Legge,  the  Inspector  of  Eeformatory  4542-G. 
and  Industrial  Schools,  of  the  excellent  results  to  children  of  this  class  from  train-  Appendix 
ing  in  an  industrial  school.    Statements  which  he  handed  in  to  us  in  proof  of  ^X^^^-  ^ 
this  are  given  in  the  Appendix.     Other  witnesses  testified  to  the  same  effect,  ™^ 
and  from  these,  and  the  knowledge  we  have  obtained  ourselves  from  other 
sources,  we  feel  strongly  that  so  far  as  possible  use  should  be  made  of 
industrial  schools  for  dealing  with  vagrant  children,  who  from  their  previous 
surroundings  need  training  of  a  correctional  nature. 

420.  It  does  not  seem  to  us  that  any  difficulty  need  arise  as  regards  the 
maintenance  of  children,  ordered  to  be  sent  to  an  industrial  school.  Unless 
a  child  is  sent  on  the  application  of  the  parent  or  guardian,  a  contribution 
towards  the  cost  is  usually  made  by  the  council  of  the  county  or  county 
borough  and  a  fixed  payment  is  made  by  the  Treasury.  If  the  parent  or 
other  person  liable  to  maintain  the  child  is  of  sufficient  ability,  he  can  be 
required  to  contribute  towards  the  maintenance  a  sum  not  exceeding 
5s.  per  week. 

421.  The  Elementary  Education  Act,  1876. — Another  provision  under  which 
vagrant  children  may  be  dealt  with  is  section  13  of  the  Elementary  Educa- 
tion Act,  1876.    That  section  provides  that 

"  Where  the  local  authority  are  informed  by  any  person  of  any  child  in  their  jurisdiction 
who  is  stated  by  that  person  to  be  liable  to  be  ordered  by  a  court  under  this  Act  to  attend 
school,  or  to  be  sent  under  this  Act,  or  the  Industrial  Schools  Act,  1866,  to  an  industrial 
school,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  local  authority  to  take  proceedings  under  this  Act  or  the 
Industrial  Schools  Act,  1866,  accordingly,  unless  the  local  authority  think  it  is  inexpedient 
to  take  such  proceedings." 

Difficulty  here  has  arisen  from  the  proviso,  which  leaves  it  in  the  discretion  of  the  Parr,  10982-8. 
local  education  authority  to  take  proceedings  or  not,  as  they  may  think  proper. 
It  is  doubtful  whether  the  section  has  been  used  to  any  extent  in  the  case  of  vag- 
rant children  on  account  of  the  objection  to  putting  the  cost  on  a  small  area, 
but  it  will  be  seen  that  if  it  were  acted  on  it  would  afford  ample  means  for  securing  I>arneby,  4205. 
control  of  all  children  passing  through  a  district  who  are  not  receiving  proper 
education. 


422.  Mr.  Parr  has  suggested  that  this  provision  should  be  made  compulsory.  Pair,  10987-8. 
We  are  not  altogether  satisfied  of  the  necessity  of  this  step,  having  regard  in 
particular  to  the  change  in  the  law  effected  by  the  Education  Act,  1902.  The 

circular  issued  by  the  Home  Office  on  the  30th  December,  1903,  which  is  printed 
in  the  Appendix,  sets  out  in  full  the  powers  of  the  new  education  authorities  pendix 
as  successors  to  the  school  boards  with  regard  to  industrial  schools,  and  explains  ^^^^ 
how  those  powers  can  be  used  for  enforcing  school  attendance  in  the  case  of 
children  on  tramp  with  their  parents.  It  seems  to  us  that  the  transfer  of  responsi- 
bility in  this  matter  from  school  boards  and  school  attendance  committees  to 
bodies  acting  over  a  much  wider  area  is  likely  to  result  in  a  more  vigorous  ad- 
ministration of  the  law  as  regards  the  children  of  habitual  vagrants. 

423.  ThePrevention  of  Cruelty  to  Children  Act,  1904. — Under  this  Act  any  person 
over  the  age  of  sixteen  having  the  custody,  charge,  or  care  of  any  child  under 
that  age,  who  wilfully  ill-treats,  neglects,  or  exposes  such  child,  or  causes  it  to  be 
ill-treated,  neglected,  or  exposed  in  a  manner  likely  to  cause  it  unnecessary 
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suffering  or  injury  to  its  health  is  guilty  of  a  misdemeanour  and  liable  on  convic- 
tion to  fine  or  imprisonment.* 

424.  Mr.  Parr  has  described  to  us  the  valuable  work  done  by  the  National  'Society 
for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Children  under  this  Act.  It  appears,  however^ 
that  they  experience  considerable  difficulty  in  applying  it  to  vagrant  children, 
as  it  is  necessary  to  prove  an  overt  act  of  cruelty  or  something  likely  to  cause 
the  child  unnecessary  suffermg,  before  the  persoil  having  charge  of  it  can  be 
deprived  of  the  custody.  Mr.  Parr  said — "  If  the  child  had  manifestly  no  sign 
"  of  ill-treatment  or  neglect,  and  was  well-nourished,  and  clean  and  decently 
"  clothed,  we  should  have  no  opportunity  of  doing  anything  at  the  moment." 
And  he  added  that  the  Society  did  not  interfere  unless  they  had  good  reason  to 
believe  that  the  child  was  actually  suffering  or  ill-treated.  Out  of  105,926  chil- 
dren who  were  the  subject  of  inquiries  by  the  Society  during  1904,  only  375  were 
cases  of  children  exposed  for  begging  purposes,  and  only  6  of  these  were  suflGi- 
ciently  grave  to  warrant  prosecution. 

425.  It  appeared  from  Mr.  Parr's  evidence  that  in  certain  cases  the  Society  are 
met  with  the  difficulty  that  they  are  not  able  to  assume  control  of  a  child  in  respect 
of  whom  they  have  obtained  a  conviction  under  the  Act  of  1904  unless  they  under- 
take the  cost  of  maintenance.  The  fact  tends  to  cripple  the  Society  in  their  good 
work  ;  and  we  think  that  in  any  case  where  the  court  decides  that  the  child  ought 
to  be  sent  to  an  industrial  school  the  cost  of  its  maintenance  there  should  be  borne 
in  the  usual  manner.  But  where  the  Society  obtain  custody  of  a  child  under 
the  Act  of  1904,  it  seems  not  unfair  that  they  should  be  required  to  maintain  it. 

426.  We  have  heard  from  witnesses  of  the  useful  work  done  by  the  officers  of 
the  Society  in  co-operation  with  the  workhouse  officers  ;  the  system  generally 
adopted  being  that  the  latter  give  notice  to  the  nearest  officer  of  the  Society 
when  children  are  leaving  the  casual  wards,  and  he  is  thus  able  to  watch  their 
progress  and  take  action  if  there  is  any  ill-treatment  or  cruelty.  This  action 
seems  to  have  resulted  in  a  diminution  of  the  amount  of  child  vagrancy. 
Mr.  Parr  described  to  us  a  scheme  proposed  by  the  Society  for  the  registration 
of  tramps  and  their  children,  which,  in  our  opinion,  will  be  of  great  advantage 
in  facilitating  the  identification  of  vagrants  and  the  operations  of  the  Society. 

427.  JRecent  legislative  proposals. — In  consequence  of  the  difficulty  of  taking 
action  as  regards  vagrant  children,  and  also  because  there  was  no  provision  for  the 
punishment  of  the  persons  responsible  for  children  being  habitually  tramped  about, 
a  Bill  was  introduced  into  Parliament  in  1889  for  the  "further  Protection  of  the 
Children  of  Vagrants."  This  Bill,  which  was  re-introduced  into  the  House  of 
Commons  in  the  following  years  and  again  in  an  amended  form  in  1904,f  made  it 
an  offence  for  any  person  over  the  age  of  sixteen  years  to  be  found  wandering  in 
any  street,  road  or  public  place  with  any  child  under  fourteen  years  of  age  in  his 
custody,  charge  or  care,  and  without  visible  means  of  subsistence,  if  there  is  reason 
to  believe  that  he  has  no  home  or  settled  place  of  abode,  or  is  leading  a  vagrant 
life,  and  that  such  a  child,  if  of  school  age,  is  not  attending  school.  If  con- 
victed of  the  offence,  he  is  subject  to  imprisonment  for  a  term  not  exceeding 
six  months,  and  the  child  can  be  dealt  with  under  the  Poor  Law  Act  of  1899, 

*  Section  1  (1)  ot  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Children  Act,  1904,  is  as  follows  : — 
"  If  any  person  over  the  age  of  sixteen  years  who  has  the  custody,  charge,  or  care  of  any 
child  under  the  age  of  sixteen  years,  wilfully  assaults,  ill-treats,  neglects,  abandons,  or  ex- 
poses such  child,  or  causes  or  procures  such  child  to  be  assaulted,  ill-treated,  neglected, 
abandoned,  or  exposed  in  a  manner  likely  to  cause  such  child  unnecessary  suffering,  or  in- 
jury to  its  health  (including  injury  to  or  loss  of  sight,  or  hearing,  or  limb,  or  organ  of  the 
body,  and  any  mental  derangement),  that  person  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor ; 
and 

"  (a)  on  conviction  on  indictment  shall  be  liable,  at  the  discretion  of  the  court,  to  a 
fine  not  exceeding  one  hundred  pounds,  or  alternatively,  or  in  default  of  payment  of  such 
fine,  or  in  addition  thereto,  to  imprisonment,  with  or  without  hard  labour,  for  any  term 
not  exceeding  two  years  ;  and 

"  (6)  on  summary  conviction  shall  be  liable,  at  the  discretion  of  the  court,  to  a  fine  not 
exceeding  twenty-five  pounds,  or  alternatively,  or  in  default  of  payment  of  such  fine,  or, 
in  addition  thereto,  to  imprisonment,  with  or  without  hard  labour,  for  any  term  not  exceed- 
ing six  months." 

This  provision  is  the  same  as  that  contained  in  the  Act  of  1894,  which  was  repealed  by 
this  Act. 

t  Vagrants'  Children  Protection  Bill.  [98.]  1094. 
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or  be  sent  to  an  industrial  school,  or  committed  to  the  custody  of  some  relative  or 
other  fit  person.    If  the  guardians  take  charge  of  the  child,  and  its  settlement 
cannot  be  ascertained,  it  is  to  become  a  charge  on  the  county  up  to  six  shillings 
a  week.     A  similar  Bill  was  introduced  in  the  Hotfse  of  Commons  in  1903 
under  the  auspices  of  the  State  Children  Association.*    Both  Bills  made  it  an  Bamett,  5917, 
offence  to  keep  these  children  outside  the  Education  Act.    The  objection  has 
been  raised  to  these  Bills  that  they  proposed  to  create  a  new  offence  by 
punishing  the  person  who  is  roaming  about  with  a  child,  irrespective  of 
there  being  an  act  of  cruelty.    We  are  inclined  to  agree  with  Mr.  Fenwick  Thom°son^^2956 
and  other  witnesses  that  the  mere  fact  of  being  on  tramp  with  a  child  should  Fenwick  10757. 
not  be  considered  an  offence,  and  the  provisions  to  which  we  have  referred  in  Parr,  11016. 
this  chapter  seem  to  us  to  afford  sufficient  powers  in  this  matter. 

428.  The  proposals  we  make  with  regard  to  habitual  vagrants  will,  we  think,  be 
of  material  assistance,  and  our  view  is  that  where  the  parent  or  guardian  of  a 
child  is  dealt  with  as  an  habitual  vagrant  there  should  be  power  to  the  court  to 
order  the  child  to  be  sent  to  an  industrial  school  or  to  be  dealt  with  in  such  other  Loch,  8809. 
way  as  may  seem  expedient.  As  mentioned  in  the  previous  chapter,  we  suggest  Fenwick,  10756. 
that  women  and  children  should  be  received  into  the  workhouse  instead  of  the 
casual  wards,  and  we  believe  that  this  course  will  afford  a  further  means  of  rescuing 
children  from  a  life  of  vagrancy. 

*  Vagrant  Children  Bill.    [167].  1903. 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 

SUMMARY  OF  RECOMMENDATIONS. 

429.  The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  principal  recommendations  made  by 
us.* 

Casual  Wards. 

1.  Wards  to  be  placed  under  control  of  police  authority  (120-147). 

2.  Existing  buildings,  where  required,  to  be  rented  or  purchased  by  police 
authority  (132-3). 

3.  Superfluous  wards  to  be  discontinued  (130,  133). 

4:  Where  practicable,  existing  officers  of  wards  to  be  continued  in  office  (135). 

5.  Where  wards  adjoin  or  form  part  of  the  workhouse,  arrangements  to  be 
made  with  the  guardians  for  supply  of  stores,  heating,  etc.  (134). 

6.  Diet  to  be  adequate,  and  provision  to  be  made  for  mid-day  meal  on  day  of 
discharge  (95,  181,  308-10). 

7.  Task  of  work  to  be  enforced,  and  to  be  a  time  task  (93,  148-9): 

8.  Detention  to  be  for  a  minimum  of  two  nights,  except  in  case  of  men 
with  way-tickets  (151-2,  180). 

9.  Expenses  of  wards  to  be  charged  to  the  police  fund  (129,  136,  142). 

Assistance  to  Work-seekers. 

10.  Tickets  to  be  issued  by  the  police  to  persons  who  are  bona  fide  in  search 
of  work  (178). 

11.  The  ticket  to  be  for  a  definite  route,  and  available  only  for  a  month,  with 
power  to  police  to  alter  route  if  satisfied  that  this  is  necessary  (179,  182). 

12.  The  holder  of  a  ticket  to  be  entitled  to  lodging,  supper  and  breakfast  at 
the  casual  ward,  and  to  be  able  to  leave  as  early  as  he  desires  after  performing  a 
small  task  (179-80). 

13.  The  holder  of  a  ticket  to  have  a  ration  of  bread  and  cheese  for  mid-day 
meal  given  him  on  leaving  the  casual  ward  in  the  morning  (181). 

14.  Information  as  to  work  in  the  district  to  be  kept  at  casual  wards  and 
poUce  stations  for  assistance  of  workseekers  (184-5). 

Vagrancy  Offences, 

15;  Short  sentences  to  be  discouraged.  Where  the  sentence  is  for  less  than  four- 
teen days,  it  should  be  limited  to  one  day,  and  the  conviction  recorded 
196,  224). 

16;  Habitual  vagrants  to  be  sent  to  certified  labour  colonies  for  detention  for 
not  less  than  six  months  or  more  than  three  years  (221-3,  286).  " 

Labour  Colonies  for  Habitual  Vagrants, 

17.  Labour  colonies  for  habitual  vagrants  to  be  certified  by  Secretary  of  State 
and  generally  to  be  subject  to  regulations  made  by  him  (284-5,  304). 

*  The  numbers  of  the  paragraphs  in  the  Report  referring  to  the  particular  recommendations 
are'given  in  brackets. 
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18.  Councils  of  counties  and  county  boroughs  to  have  power  to  establish  labour 
colonies,  or  to  contribute  to  certified  colonies  established  by  other  councils  or 
byjphilanthropic  agencies  (284-5,  287-8). 

19.  Exchequer  contribution  to  be  made  towards  cost  of  maintenance  of  persons 
sent  to  labour  colonies  (287-8). 

20.  Subsistence  dietary  to  be  prescribed.  Inmates  to  have  power  to  earn 
small  sums  of  money  by  their  work,  and,  by  means  of  canteen,  to  supplement 
their  food  allowance  (290,  312-5). 

21.  Discharge  before  the  conclusion  of  sentence  to  be  allowed  on  certain 
conditions  (286); 

22.  Industrial  as  well  as  agricultural  work  to  be  carried  on  (299-302). 

Economy  in  Buildings. 

23.  Buildings  for  casual  wards  and  in  connection  with  labour  colonies  to  be 
erected  cheaply  (291-2,  317-23). 

Common  Lodging -Houses  {outside  London). 

24.  Common  lodging-houses  to  be  licensed  annually  by  local  authority 
(326-7). 

25.  Stricter  supervision  and  control  to  be  exercised  by  local  authority 
(326-7). 

26.  Police  to  have  right  of  entry  (327). 

Regulation  of  Shelters  and  Free  Food  Distributions. 

27.  Shelters  to  be  licensed  and  regulated  by  local  authority  (366-7). 

28.  Free  food  distribution  to  be  subject  to  veto  of  local  authority  (360). 

Spread  of  disease  by  Vagrants, 

29.  Necessity  of  stricter  enforcement  of  existing  law  (375,  377).^  ^,       ;  ~~ 

30.  Notice  to  be  given  to  neighbouring  districts  of  smallpox  occurring  in 
common  lodging-houses  or  casual  wards  (377). 

Sleeping  out. 

31.  Sleeping  out  to  be  an  offence  whenever  it  takes  place  in  buildings  or  on 
enclosed  premises,  or  is  a  danger  or  nuisance  to  the  public  (384). 

Pedlars.  ^ 

32.  Practice  as  to  issue,  renewal  and  endorsement  of  certificate  to  be  uniform 
(400). 

Women. 

33.  Female  vagrants  to  be  received  into  the  workhouse  instead  of  the 
casual  wards  (405-8). 

Children. 

34.  Children  of  persons  dealt  with  as  habitual  vagrants  to  be  sent  to 
industrial  schools  or  other  place  of  safety  (428 

35.  Child  vagrants  to  be  received  into  the  workhouse  instead  of  the  casual 
wards  (406,  428). 

36.  Section  14  of  the  Industrial  Schools  Act,  1866,  to  apply  to  vagrant 
children  (418). 
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Conclusion, 

430.  It  will  have  been  seen  from  Chapter  I.  that  previously  to  the  19th  century 
Parliament  attempted  to  repress  vagrancy  in  this  country  by  the  enactment  of 
a  long  series  of  measures  of  varying  severity.  It  is  doubtful  to  what  extent 
they  were  enforced,  but  the  result  showed  that  isolated  acts  of  punishment, 
however  severe,  did  not  prevent  what  was  then,  as  now,  a  mode  of  life. 

431.  In  the  last  century  milder  counsels  prevailed,  and  a  twofold  method'of 
dealing  with  vagrancy  was  instituted.  On  the  one  hand  certain  acts  char- 
acteristic of  the  vagrant  were  defined  as  offences,  and  cumulative  punishments 
were  prescribed  ;  on  the  other  hand  the  status  of  the  vagrant  was  definitely 
recognised,  and  food  and  shelter  were  provided  at  public  expense  to  assist  him 
on  his  wanderings,  though  it  was  sought  to  prevent  a  too  free  resort  to  this 
assistance  by  surrounding  the  gift  with  irksome  conditions.  Any  chance  of 
success  under  this  system  lay  in  a  consistent  administration  of  the  law  through- 
out the  country.  But  from  the  very  start  of  the  system — under  which  the 
vagrant  ceased  to  be  regarded  simply  as  a  criminal  to  be  repressed,  and  became 
partly  chargeable  to  the  poor  law  authorities — his  treatment  has  followed  no 
general  principles,  but  has  been  practically  left  to  the  whims  and  wishes  of  the 
local  administrators.  The  Orders  of  the  Central  Authority  which  were  issued 
to  secure  uniformity  of  treatment  have  wholly  failed  to  do  so  ;  and  a  similar 
absence  of  consistency  in  the  enforcement  of  the  law  has  characterised  the 
action  of  the  police  and  the  magistrates.  Between  the  Poor  Law  and  the  police 
the  vagrant  has  flourished.  It  has  been  well  said  that  the  police  authorities 
treat  the  vagrant  as  a  criminal  but  do  not  punish  him,  while  the  Poor  Law 
authorities  treat  him  as  a  pauper  but  do  not  relieve  him. 

432.  It  is  true  that  on  the  Poor  Law  side  attempts  have  been  made  from  time 
to  time  to  discourage  the  vagrant  ;  Acts  have  been  passed,  new  methods  have 
been  introduced  and  the  Central  Authority  have  issued  numerous  circulars 
with  a  view  to  rendering  the  grant  of  casual  relief  more  deterrent.  Statistics 
show  that,  as  a  rule,  these  changes  have  been  followed  by  a  temporary  reduc- 
tion in  the  numbers  resorting  to  the  casual  wards.  Whether  any  actual  diminu- 
tion in  the  total  number  of  vagrants  was  caused  does  not  appear,  but  it  is  certain 
that  each  change  soon  lost  its  repressive  effect  on  the  vagrant,  and  the  casual 
ward  figures  quickly  rose  to  the  previous  level. 

433.  But  apart  from  the  difficulty  of  securing  uniformity,  the  great  objection 
to  the  present  system  is  that  it  makes  no  attempt  to  reform  the  vagrant  ;  he 
is  encouraged  to  continue  in  his  useless  life  by  the  casual  wards  established 
for  his  reception,  while  the  short  terms  of  imprisonment  to  which  he  is  sen- 
tenced for  acts  of  vagrancy  have  no  effect  in  teaching  him  to  amend  his  life. 

434.  The  whole  history  of  vagrancy  in  this  and  every  other  country  indicates 
-  that  the  vagrant  cannot  be  suppressed,  but  must  be  specially  treated  for  his  mode 

of  life  and  his  disinclination  to  do  honest  work.  To  apply  this  treatment 
it  is  essential  that  the  habitual  vagrant  should  be  detained  under  reformatory 
influences  for  long  periods.  Under  such  influences  it  may  be  possible  to 
instil  into  him  habits  of  work  ;  but  even  if  this  should  not  be  achieved 
by  prolonged  detention  such  as  we  recommend,  there  are  other  reasons  which 
render  his  segregation  necessary.  To  protect  the  public  from  the  trouble  and 
the  nuisance  which  he  causes,  to  prevent  children  being  trained  in  his  habits, 
and  to  deter  others  from  adopting  this  life  seem  to  us  objects  which  amply 
justify  the  course  proposed. 

435.  Our  recommendations  constitute  a  complete  scheme  of  which  the  main 
feature  is  the  establishment  of  labour  colonies.  We  have  considered  that  the 
casual  wards  cannot  be  dispensed  with  at  present,  but  we  suggest  that  the 
Poor  Law  authorities  should  be  relieved  of  the  care  of  the  vagrant— a  matter 
indeed  which  is  outside,  and  interferes  with,  their  proper  functions.  The 
natural  authority  for  controlling  the  vagrant  is  the  police,  and  under  them  we 
hope  that  a  uniform  system  will  be  established  throughout  the  country.  For 
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the  hona  fide  work-seeker  we  have  suggested  means  which  should  enable  him 
to  receive  preferential  treatment  and  real  assistance  when  he  takes  to  the  road. 

436.  Lastly  we  would  again  draw  attention  to  what,  in  our  opinion,  is  the  real 
cause  of  vagrancy,  but  which,  unfortunately,  is  beyond  the  power  of  legislative 
or  administrative  action.  Were  it  not  for  the  indiscriminate  dole-giving  which 
prevails  there  would  be  little  necessity  for  casual  wards  or  labour  colonies  for 
the  vagrant,  and  idle  vagrancy,  ceasing  to  be  a  profitable  profession,  would 
come  to  an  end. 

437.  We  wish,  in  conclusion,  to  record  our  deep  sense  of  obligation  to  our  Secre- 
tary, Mr.  F.  L.  Turner.  An  immense  amount  of  labour  has  fallen  on  him 
in  the  conduct  of  the  Inquiry  and  in  the  preparation  of  the  Report  and 
Appendix.  The  Inquiry  lias  been  one  of  exceptional  difficulty,  and  his 
knowledge  of  the  various  branches  of  the  subject,  and  his  general  ability 
and  business  capacity  have  been  of  the  greatest  value  to  us  throughout. 

JOHN  L.  WHARTON  {Chciirman). 

W.  CHANCE. 

J.  S.  DAVY. 

ARTHUR  DOWNES. 

C.  EARDLEY-WILMOT.* 

E.  M.  SHOWERS. 

H.  B.  SIMPSON.t 

F.  L.  TURNER,  Secretari/. 
2lst  February,  1906. 


*  Subject  to  the  Memorandum  jDrinted  on  page  122. 
t  Subject  to  the  Memorandum  printed  on  page  123. 
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MEMORANDUM  BY  CAPTAIN  EARDLEY-WILMOT. 

1.  Although  I  agree  with  every  recommendation  of  the  Committee,  I  regret 
that  I  cannot  sign  the  Report  without  reservation  on  one  point. 

2.  In  the  section  dealing  with  the  vagrant  in  prison  (pages  54  to  58),  stress  is 
laid  on  statements  of  opinion  made  by  certain  witnesses,  to  the  effect  that  recent 
improvements  in  prison  dietaries,  together  with  the  abolition  of  the  treadwheel 
and  crank  in  local  prisons,  are  to  some  extent  responsible  for  the  increase  in  prose- 
cutions for  workhouse  offences  and  the  ofiences  of  begging  and  sleeping  out 
which  is  noticeable  since  the  year  1900.  Statistics  printed  in  the  Appendix  are 
quoted  in  support  of  this  inference. 

3.  In  the  case  of  offences  against  the  person  and  against  property  (i.e., 
ordinary  crime)  the  number  of  'prosecutions  in  succeeding  years  can  fairly  be 
taken  to  show  fluctuations  in  the  number  of  such  crimes.  In  the  case  of 
vagrancy  offences,  however,  it  is  notorious  that  the  number  of  prosecutions 
depends  almost  entirely  on  the  instructions  given  to  the  police  and  to  the 
masters  of  workhouses  in  the  various  localities.  This  alone,  in  my  opinion, 
nullifies  the  value  of  these  statistics  as  a  gauge  of  the  increase  or  decrease  of 
the  number  of  offences  with  which  they  deal.  But,  apart  from  this,  the  point 
of  these  statistics  rests  on  the  extraordinary  rise  in  prosecutions  for  vagrancy 
offences  in  1901  and  succeeding  years.  As,  however,  the  alteration  in  the  prison 
dietaries  took  place  so  far  back  as  April,  1899,  and  treadwheels  and  cranks  were 
done  away  with  in  only  nine  prisons  before  1901,  I  cannot  see  how  the  increase 
in  these  prosecutions  in  that  year  can  be  attributed  to  the  changes  in  prison  diet 
or  labour. 

4.  Supposing,  however,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  that  the  opinions  of 
these  witnesses  were  well-founded,  and  an  attempt  were  made  to  give  them 
practical  effect,  one  of  two  courses  would  have  to  be  adopted  :  either  the 
devising  of  a  special  treatment  for  vagrancy  offenders,  more  severe  than  that 
of  the  casual  ward  ;  or,  our  penal  system,  which  has  been  built  up  by  experts 
on  the  experience  of  many  years,  would  have  to  be  re-cast.  In  the  first  case  we 
should  be  treating  a  man  convicted  of  begging  or  sleeping  out  with  greater 
severity  than,  for  instance,  a  thief  or  wife  beater,  and,  in  the  second  case,  in  order 
to  satisfy  what  are  suggested  as  the  penal  requirements  of  a  comparatively  small 
and  unimportant  section  of  the  prison  population — and  that  the  least  criminal 
in  the  strict  sense — we  should  be  reverting  to  the  old  system  of  treatment  by 
cranks  and  treadwheels,  and  penal  diets.  This  has  been  condemned  by  public 
opinion  ;  and  having  been  eliminated  from  prison  Rules  under  Parliamentary 
sanction,  a  system  would  have  to  be  re-established  which  has  been  deliberately 
and  quite  recently  abolished.    Such  an  expectation  appears  to  me  to  be  futile. 

5.  But  we  have  no  such  dilemma  to  meet.  Had  an  element  of  luxury, 
or  even  of  comfort,  been  introduced  into  prisons  for  the  benefit  of  short- 
sentence  prisoners,  the  contention  of  these  witnesses  might  be  arguable, 
but  such  is  far  from  being  the  case.  I  cannot  accept  the  proposition  that 
separate  confinement  in  a  prison  cell  on  a  dietary  composed  of  brown  bread 
and  gruel  for  breakfast  and  supper,  and  brown  bread  together  with  either 
porridge,  suet-pudding  or  potatoes,  for  dinner,  even  if  there  were  no  task  of 
work  to  be  done,  can  be  so  attractive  as  to  increase  the  number  of  those 
hopeless  ne'er-do-wells  who  spend  their  time  between  the  workhouse,  the 
casual  ward  and  the  gaol.  When  a  man  has  reached  such  a  state  of  degradation 
that  it  is  a  matter  of  indifference  to  him  whether  he  is  in  prison  or  not,  the  condi- 
tions of  his  imprisonment  are  of  small  account. 

6.  The  knowledge  of  men  of  this  class  which  I  have  gained  in  my  experience 
as  governor  of  both  convict  and  local  prisons,  and  more  recently  as  an  Inspector, 
has  convinced  me  that  no  alteration  in  treatment,  within  the  limits  that  would  be 
allowed  in  this  country,  could  affect  their  number.  Causes  for  increase  must  be 
looked  for  in  the  social  and  economic  conditions  of  the  period  under  discussion. 
I  may  add  that  this  is  the  opinion  of  every  thoughtful  and  experienced  prison 
of&cial  with  whom  I  have  discussed  the  question.  ♦ 


C.  EARDLEY-WILMOT. 
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MEMORANDUM  BY  MR.  SIMPSON. 

1.  I  much  regret  that  I  am  unable  to  agree  with  the  other  members  of  the 
Committee  in  their  proposals  regarding  London.  Throughout  the  Metropolitan 
Police  district  the  Secretary  of  State  is  the  statutory  police  authority,  as  the 
standing  joint  committee  is  in  other  counties,  and  as  the  watch  committee  is  in 
boroughs  ;  the  Metropolitan  Police  is  managed  as  a  department  of  Government, 
and  I  cannot  think  it  would  be  right  to  cast  on  them  a  duty  which  has  allvays 
hitherto  devolved  on  local  authorities,  and  which  will  in  future,  according  to  our 
proposals,  devolve  on  local  authorities  everywhere  else. 

2.  I  can  see  no  sufficient  reason  why  the  standing  joint  committees  of  Surrey, 
Kent,  Essex,  and  Hertfordshire  should  not  take  over  all  the  casual  wards  in  their 
respective  counties  including  those  that  lie  within  the  Metropolitan  Police  dis- 
trict. In  London  and  Middlesex  the  case  is  somewhat  different,  but  on  the  whole 
the  most  convenient  course  seems  to  me  to  give  the  standing  joint  committees 
for  those  two  counties  the  same  functions  as  we  recommend  for  standing  joint 
committees  elsewhere.  It  is  true  they  will  not  have  a  police  force  under  their 
control  to  utilise  for  this  purpose,  but  I  do  not  agree  with  my  colleagues  in  con- 
sidering that  the  control  of  the  police  is  the  main  argument  for  transferring  the 
casual  wards  to  standing  joint  committees. 

3.  Indeed,  it  does  not  seem  to  me  that  the  employment  of  police  officers  to 
inspect  the  casual  wards  is  a  really  essential  part  of  our  scheme  ;  in  country 
districts  it  will  no  doubt  be  convenient  to  use  the  police  rather  than  appoint  a 
new  staff  for  this  purpose,  but  in  towns  the  conditions  are  different.  So  far  as 
municipal  boroughs  are  concerned,  it  may  not  always  be  of  advantage  to  employ 
police  officers  on  such  a  service,  while  in  London  it  seems  to  me  that  there  would 
really  be  no  reason  to  do  so. 

4.  The  strongest  argument  for  the  transfer  of  casual  wards  to  standing 
joint  committees  is  in  my  opinion  that  these  committees  act  for  a  much  wider 
area  than  the  boards  of  guardians,  and  though  the  control  of  the  police  will  un- 
doubtedly give  them  great  advantages  in  carrying  out  the  policy  we  have  recom- 
mended for  adoption,  there  are  other  reasons  apart  from  this  which  would  justify 
the  transfer  of  the  London  and  Middlesex  casual  wards  to  the  standing  joint 
committees  on  exactly  the  same  terms  as  we  propose  in  other  counties.  In  Lon- 
don, moreover,  the  staff  employed  in  the  inspection  of  common  lodging-houses 
and  shelters  could  be  conveniently  employed  also  for  the  inspection  of  the  casual 
wards.  It  would  indeed  be  of  special  advantage  that  the  resorts  of  the  vagrant 
class  which  are  maintained  from  public  funds  should  in  London  be  under  the 
supervision  of  the  same  staff  of  inspectors  as  those  which  are  managed  by  chari- 
table agencies  or  private  enterprise,  and  I  submit  that  the  standing  joint  com- 
mittee for  London  would,  on  the  whole,  be  in  no  worse  position  than  any  other 
standing  joint  committee  for  discharging  the  functions  assigned  to  them  ;  or 
that  at  all  events  they  would  be  in  a  better  position  to  do  so  than  either  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  or  the  Commissioner  of  Metropolitan  Police.  I  would  further  ven- 
ture to  suggest  that  the  staff  at  present  appointed  by  the  Local  Government 
Board  to  visit  the  casual  wards  in  London  might  also  report  to  the  standing 
joint  committee  quarterly,  or  at  such  other  times  as  may  be  convenient  ;  and 
that  if  the  standing  joint  committees  should  find  it  convenient  in  the  discharge 
of  their  duties  in  connection  with  casual  wards  to  employ  police  constables,  there 
would  be  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  the  services  of  members  of  .  the  Metropolitan 
Police  force  on  the  same  terms  as  they  are  given  for  other  work  outside  the  regular 
police  duty. 


H.    B.  SIMPSON. 
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BARNEBY,  Me.  W.  H.,  J. P.,  D.L. 
BARNETT,  Rev.  Canon  - 

BROOKS,  Rev.  J.  L.  -  -  - 
BROWN,  Mr.  J. 

BUCHANAN,  Sir  ERIC,  Bart.  - 
BURGESS,  Mr.  E.  - 

CARLILE,  Rev.  W.  -      -      -  - 
CHRISTIAN,  Admiral  - 
CLAYTON,  Major  E.  G. 
COLE,  Mr.  T.  


CROOKS,  Mr.  W.,  M. P.  - 
CURTIS-HAYWARD,  Lieut.- 

Colonel  J. 
CURTIS,  Mr.  K.  J.  - 

DAWSON,  Mr.  W.  H.     -      -  - 
DESPARD,  Captain  H.  J.  - 
DEWAR,  Mr.  D. 

DORINGTON,  Right  Hon.  Sir  J., 
Bart.,  M.P. 

FARRANT,  Mr.  W.  J.  - 
FENWICK,  Mr.  E.  N.  - 
FLEMING,  Mr.  BALDWYN  - 
FLETCHER,  Mr.  H.      -  - 

HIGGS,  Mrs.  

HOPKINS,  Dr.  F.  G.,  M.A.,  D.  Sc., 
M.B.,  F.R.S. 

HOWE,  Mr.  J.  

BUTTON,  Mr.  JOHN,  M.P.  - 

ISAACSON,  Lieut. -Colonel  H.  B. 

JAMES,  Captain  FULLARTON  - 
JURY,  Mr.  H.  a.  - 

KITCHIN,  Mr.  B.  T.,  F.R.LB.A.  - 


LAMB,  Mr.  D.  C.  - 

LEGGE,  Mr.  J.  G.  - 
LOCH,  Mr.  C.  S.,  D.C.L.  - 
LOCKWOOD,  Mr.  H.      -      .  - 

McHARDY,  Captain  H.,  R.N. 
MEATS,  Mr.  G.  W.  -      -      .  - 
MITCHELL,  Mr.  A.  C,  J.P.  - 

MOTION,  Mr.  J.  R.  - 
MULVANY,  Mr.  J.  - 

MURPHY,  Sir  SHIRLEY  F.  - 

PARR,  Mr.  R.  J.  - 

PATON,  Rev.  J.  B.,  D.D. 

PEACOCK,  Mb.  R.  -  -  -  . 
POULTON,  Major  A.  F.  - 

PRESTON-THOMAS,  Mr.  H.  - 

ROBERTS,  Mr.  P.  HARDING 
ROSS,  Mr.  R.  - 

SIMMONS,  Mr.  C.  - 

SIMPSON,  Mr.  H.  B. 

STERNE,  Captain,  R.N. 

THOMPSON,  Rev.  A.  S. ,  B. D. 
TORR,  Mr.  H.  J.,  J.P.  - 

VALL  A.NCE,Mr.  W. 

WILLINK,  Mr.  H.  G.,  J.P.  - 

WILSON,  Mr.  J.   H.  PARKER, 
F.R.C.S. 


Description  of  Witness. 


Medical  Officer  of  Health,  Newcastle-on-Tyne  .... 

General  Superintendent  of  Poor  and  Inspector  of  Poorhouses  in 
Scotland. 

County  Alderman  of  Herefordshire  and  a  Guardian 

Guardian  of  the  Whitechapel  Union  and  Representative  of  the 

State  Children's  Association. 
Director  of  the  Ti-aining  Colonies  of  Lingfield  and  Starnthwaite  - 
President  of  the  Association  of  Poor  Law  Unions  of  England  and 

Wales. 

Secretary  of  the  London  Mendicity  Society  .... 
Master  of  the  Sheffield  Union  Workhouse  

Founder  and  Hon.  Chief  Secretary  of  the  Church  Army 

Chief  Constable  of  Gloucestershire  ...... 

Secretary  to  the  Prison  Commissioners  

Superintendent  of  the  Holborn  Division  of  the  Metropolitan 
Police. 

Chairman  of  the  Poplar  Board  of  Guardians  ...  - 
Late  Chairman  of  the  Gloucestershire  Vagrancy  Committee,  and 

Justice  of  the  Peace. 
Clerk  to  the  Guardians  of  the  King's  Norton  Union  - 

Author  

Chief  Constable  of  Lanarkshire  

Chief  Constable  of  Dundee  

Chairman  of  the  Gloucestershire  County  Council  and  late  Chair- 
man of  Quarter  Sessions. 

Head  of  the  Statistical  Branch  of  the  Home  Office 

Metropolitan  Police  Magistrate  

General  Inspector  of  the  Local  Government  Board 
An  American  interested  in  the  Economics  of  Dietary  - 

Wife  of  a  Congregational  Minister  

Reader  in  Physiology  at  Cambridge  University   -       .       -  . 

Master  of  the  Cuck field  Union  Workhouse  -  -  -  -  '  - 
Chairman  of  the  North  Riding  of  Yorkshire  County  Council  and 

late  Chairman  of  Quarter  Sessions. 
Governor  of  Mancliester  Prison  

Chief  Constable  of  Northumberland  

Chief  Inspector  of  Common  Lodging-Houses  under  the  London 
County  Council. 

Architect  to  the  Local  Government  Board  

An  official  of  the  Salvation  Army  

H.M.  Inspector  of  Reformatory  and  Industrial  Schools 
Secretary  of  the  Charity  Organisation  Socie^  .... 
General  Inspector  of  the  Local  Government  Board 

Chief  Constable  of  Ayrshire  

Vice-Chairnian  of  the  Hereford  Board  of  Guardians  - 
Chairman  of  tiie  Wiltshire  Vagrancy  Committee  and  Justice  of 
the  Peace. 

Clerk  and  Inspector  of  Poor,  Glasgow  

Superintendent  of  the  Whitechapel  Division  of  the  Metropolitan 
Police. 

Medical  Officer  of  Health  of  the  County  of  London 

Director  of  the  National  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to 
Children. 

Chairman  of  the  Executive  Council  of  the  Christian  Social  Ser- 
vice Union. 
Chief  Constable  of  Manchester. 
Chief  Constable  of  Berkshire. 

General  Inspector  of  the  Local  Government  Board 

Clerk  to  the  Guardians  of  the  Holywell  Union  -  .  .  - 
Chief  Constable  of  Edinburgh  

Superintendent  Visiting  Officer  of  the  Metropolitan  Casual 
Wards. 

Member  of  the  Committee  and  a  Principal  Clerk  in  the  Home 
Office. 

Chief  Constable  of  Wiltshire  

Vice-Chairman  of  the  Wycombe  Board  of  Guardians  - 

Justice  of  the  Peace  for  Lincolnshire  

Late  Clerk  to  the  Guardians  of  the  Whitechapel  Union 

Chairman  of  the  Bradfield  Board  of  Guardians  and  County 

Councillor  of  Berkshire. 
Medical  Officer  of  Pentonville  Prison  
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VAGRANCY  COMMITTEE. 


MINUTES   OF  EVIDENCE 


TAKEN   BEFORE  THE 


DEPARTMENTAL  COMMITTEE 

APPOINTED  BY 

THE    PRESIDENT    OF    THE    LOCAL    GOVERNMENT  BOARD 

TO   INQUIRE  INTO   THE   SUBJECT  OF 

VAGRANCY. 


FIRST  DAY, 


Tuesday,  25th  October,  1904- 


PRESENT. 


The  Eight  Hon.  J.  L.  Wharton,  M.P.  (in  the  Chair.) 


Sir  William  Chance,  Bart. 
Mr.  J.  S.  Davy,  G.B. 
Mr.  A.  H.  DowNES,  M.D. 


Captain  Eardley-Wilmot, 
Captain  Showers. 
Mr.  H.  B.  Simpson-. 

Mr.  F.  L.  Turner  (Secretary'). 


Mr.  H.  Preston-Thomas,  General  Inspector  of  the  Local  Government  Board,  called ;  and  Examined. 


1.  (Chairman.)  Mr.  Preston-Thomas,  you  are,  I  beUeve, 
'  at  present  one  of  the  Inspectors  of  the  Local  Government 

Board  ? — I  am. 

2.  Have  you  been  long  in  that  position  ? — Since  1894, 
first  in  the  Eastern  Counties  District  and  then  in  the 
Devonshire  District. 

3.  Previous  to  that  you  were,  of  course,  for  a  consider- 
able period  in  the  Local  Government  Board  ? — In  the 
Local  Government  Board  and  previously  in  the  Privy 
Council  Office. 

4.  Then  what  is  your  present  district  ? — My  present  dis- 
trict is  Devonshire,  most  of  Somerset,  and  Cornwall. 

5.  And  before  that  you  were  in  the  Eastern  Counties  ? — 
In  the  Eastern  Counties,  yes. 

6.  You  are  to-day  kindly  come  to  us  to  give  evidence 
on  behalf  of  the  Local  Government  Board  with  reference 
to  the  subject  that  we  are  inquiring  into,  namely,  the 
law  relating  to  vagrancy  and  its  administration,  and 
whether  any  alteration  in  the  law  or  its  administration  is 
desirable  ? — And  to  give  an  account  of  what  has  been 
done  up  to  the  present  time. 

7.  You  are  going  to  give  us  some  historical  account 
of  this  question  ? — I  may,  perhaps,  begin  by  sajring  that 
the  early  history  of  measures  against  vagrancy  does  not 
concern  the  grant  of  poor  law  relief  at  all,  but  the  reUef 
of  begging. 

8.  When  was  the  earKest  record  of  the  law  being  put 
in  force  with  regard  to  begging  ? — As  to  beggars  there 
was  an  Act  of  Richard  II.  ;  but  in  Tudor  times  there 
were  very  stringent  laws  indeed  against  them  ;  they  were 
imprisoned,  they  were  branded,  they  were  even  hung ; 
and  Dr.  Bimi  says,  "  This  part  of  our  history  looks  hke 
the  history  of  the  savages   in   America.    Almost  all 


Mr.  H. 

Preston- 
Tho7nas. 


severities  have  been  exercised  against  vagrants,  except 
scalping,  and  as  one  severity  fell  short  it  seemed  naturally 
to  follow  that  a  greater  was  necessary."  Every  Act 
recites  in  its  preamble  that  previous  punishments  having  25  q^,^ 

been  of  no  effect,  therefore  further  (and  stiU  more  barbar-   1_ " 

ous)  punishments  are  enacted. 

9.  Then,  of  course,  in  those  days  there  was  no  legal 
rehef  whatever  ? — No  legal  relief  at  all ;  the  support  of 
the  destitute  was  in  the  hands  of  the  church. 

10.  I  mean  there  was  no  system  of  public  relief  ? — ^No 
system  of  public  relief ;  the  poor  depended  upon  the 
church  and  the  monasteries  and  so  on. 

11.  Then  when  was  the  first  Act  in  the  way  of  relief 
passed  ? — There  was  an  Act  of  1536,  which  was  an  Act 
for  relief,  inasmuch  as  it  provided  for  the  compulsory 
apprenticeship  of  vagrant  children  by  public  authorities 
"of  cities  and  shires,  and  it  is  noteworthy  that  that  Act 
prohibited  giving  alms  to  vagrants  under  penalty  of  ten 
times  the  amoimt  given. 

12.  And  after  that  Act  ? — ^Then  we  come  to  the  gieat 
Poor  Law  of  Elizabeth,  which  really  does  not  seem  at  all 
to  contemplate  giving  relief  away  from  a  man's  own  parish; 
it  does  not  refer  to  vagrants. 

13.  Was  there  any  Act  from  the  time  of  Elizabeth  up 
to  the  18th  century  ? — There  were  various  local  Acts 
in  which  municipalities  were  empowered  to  commit 
vagrants  or  sturdy  beggars  to  workhouses.  In  the  phrase 
usually  employed  they  were  to  be  "  kept  and  set  to  work  " 
for  any  period  up  to  one  year,  sometimes  (as  in  Exeter) 
even  up  to  three  years,  but  I  do  not  find  that  this  power 
was  exercised  to  any  considerable  extent.  Then  there  was 
in  1824  the  Vagrancy  Act. 

14.  Was  there  nothing  else  between  the  time  of  Elizabeth 
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Mr.  IT.      and   1824  ?— I   know   of  nothing   substantial.  There 
Preston-     were  certain  local  Acts  establishing  industrial  houses, 
J/mnas.     poorhouses,  workhouses,  and  houses  of  correction,  more 
25  Oct  1904      '^^^  bearing  on  the  subject,  but  nothing  general. 

  15.  Were  they  brought  in  as  private  Acts  ? — Yes,  they 

were  brought  in  as  private  local  Acts. 

16.  Were  there  no  general  Acts  ; — No. 

17.  I  suppose  those  Acts  varied  a  good  deal  in  their 
general  effect  ? — Yes.  Of  course,  there  were  various 
general  Acts  as  to  the  treatment  of  beggars,  more  or  less 
modifying  the  barbarous  Acts  of  previous  times  ;  now 
a  little  more  severity,  now  a  little  less  severity,  but  there 
was  nothing  gtneial  as  to  relief. 

18.  All  repression  and  no  relief  ? — All  repression  and 
no  relief. 

19.  Then  you  come  to  1824  ?— The  Act  of  1824  was 
a  measure  simply  for  the  repression  of  mendicity,  but  the 
magistrates  were  authorised  to  grant  vagrants  discharged 
from  prison  certificates  or  passes  to  enable  them  to  reach 
their  places  of  settlement,  and  to  obtain  relief  from 
parochial  authoritits  on  the  way. 

20.  Was  that  compulsory,  or  did  it  give  the  magistrates 
permission  only  to  do  it  ? — It  authorised  them ;  it  gave 
permission. 

21.  It  gave  permission  ? — But  I  gather  that  practi- 
cally a  man  on  being  discharged  from  gaol  always  had,  if 
he  liked,  such  a  pass,  with  a  claim  to  that  sort  of  relief. 

22.  To  enable  him  to  get  relief  on  the  road  ? — On  his 
way  ;  and  he  got  a  certain  sum  also  on  lea\ing  gaol.  That 
is  a  different  matter. 

23.  There  was  a  Report  of  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners 
of  1834,  was  there  not  i — Yes,  the  Report  on  which  the 
whole  present  Poor  Law  system  is  founded,  and  it  is  worth 
while,  I  think,  to  quote  the  passage  in  which  they  refer 
to  vagrancy.  They  say  that,  "  Feeling  convinced  that 
vagrancy  will  cease  to  be  a  burthen  if  the  relief  given  to 
vagrants  is  such  as  only  the  really  destitute  will  accept ; 
feeling  convinced  that  this  cannot  be  effected  unless  the 
system  is  general ;  and  also  convinced  that  no  enactments 
to  be  executed  by  parochial  officers  will  in  all  parishes  be 
rigidly  adhered  to,  unless  under  the  influence  of  strict 
superintendence  and  control — we  recommend  that  the 
Central  Board  be  empowered  and  directed  to  frame 
and  enforce  regulations  as  to  the  relief  to  be  afforded  to 
vagrants  and  discharged  prisoners."  But  for  many 
years  the  Central  Board  made  no  such  regulation. 

24.  They  made  no  Order  ? — No. 

25.  Then  was  that  Report  followed  by  a  public  Act  ? — 
It  was  followed  by  the  Act  of  1834,  "  The  New  Poor  Law," 
as  it  was  called,  but  there  was  no  reference  to  vagrants 
in  that  Act  at  all.-  And  it  is  rather  significant  that  in  the 
plans  which  the  Commissioners  shortly  afterwards  issued 
for  new  workhouses  to  be  built  in  pursuance  of  that  Act, 
there  is  no  accommodation  for  vagrants  at  all. 

26.  Then,  in  fact,  vagrancy  was  in  no  way  dealt  with 
under  that  Act  ? — Not  at  all. 

27.  There  was  no  provision  with  regard  to  punish- 
ment for  begging  ? — No,  none  at  all. 

28.  {Sir  William  Chance).  Some  of  those  special  Acts 
to  which  you  refer,  those  local  Acts,  were  still  continuing  ? 
— Still  continuing  at  that  time  ;  there  was  no  general 
repealing  Act. 

29.  (Mr.  Davy).  Could  you  give  an  instance  ? — There' 
was  an  Act  at  Exeter  in  1697  enabling  the  committal  of 
vagrants  to  the  poorhouse  there  for  a  maximum  term 
of  three  years  ;  that  is  the  sort  of  Act  I  refer  to. 

30.  (Chairman.)  There  was  a  Circular  in  1837  ? — 
In  1837,  the  Commissioners  issued  a  Circular  to  guardians 
intimating  that  casually  destitute  wayfarers  must  be 
relieved  by  the  relieving  officer,  and  that  beggars  by 
profession  must  be  dealt  with  by  the  constables  under  the 
Vagrancy  Act  of  1824.  They  tried  to  draw  a  distinction 
between  the  two. 

31.  Now,  when  was  the  first  mention  of  any  task  being 
set  to  vagrants  ? — The  first  that  I  have  been  able  to  find 
was  at  Hatfield  where  (without  very  much  authority)  a 
task  was  established.  They  releived  the  casuals,  and  they 
made  them  do  something  in  return,  and  Lord  Salisbury 


then  made  a  representation  to  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners, 
suggesting  that  some  task  of  the  kind  should  be  made 
universal. 

32.  Made  general  ?— Yes. 

iQoo  ^?  ^^^^  ?— That  was  about 

looo  or  1839, 

34.  Up  to  that  time,  as  far  as  you  know,  there  had 
never  been  any  system  of  making  the  vagrants  do  any 
work  m  return  for  'relief  ?— No  general  system  at  all 
and  that  is  spoken  of  in  the  literature  of  the  time  as  an  ex- 
periment which  might  be  very  well  made  general,  and  so 
on,  but  it  IS  spoken  of  as  a  novelty  and  as  an  experiment. 

35.  The  inception  of  this  really  was  the  act  of  the  late 
Lord  Salisbury  ?— Yes,  the  Lord  Salisbury  of  that  date 
(who  was  a  member  of  Lord  Derby's  Cabinet  of  1858). 

36.  Then  there  was  a  public  Act  in  1842  ?— The  Act 
of  1 842  legalised  the  performance  of  a  task.  It  authorised 
the  guardians  to  prescribe  a  task  of  not  more  than  four 
hours  after  breakfast  on  the  morning  succeeding  admission. 

37.  By  whom  was  that  Act  brought  in  ?  —  The  Poor 
Law  Commissioners,  I  think. 

38.  They  were  not  then  called  the  Local  Government 
Board  ?— No ;  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners.  There 
were  three  developments  of  the  Central  Department : 
first  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners ;  then  the  Poor  Law 
Board ;  then  the  Local  Government  Board.  In  1842 
the  first  of  the  three  was  in  existence. 

39.  Was  there  any  establishment  of  vagrant  wards 
under  the  Act  .of  1842  ?— By  a  general  Order  of  the 
Commissioners  in  1842  it  was  first  required  that  casuals 
should  be  kept  in  a  separate  ward,  dieted  and  set  to  work 
under  regulations  framed  by  the  guardians  and  approved 
by  the  Commissioners. 

40.  Was  that  followed  up  by  action  ?— In  a  Report 
shortly  after  that  the  Commissioners  called  attention  to 
the  reduction  of  vagrancy  between  1842  and  1844,  and 
they  attributed  this  result  partly  to  the  establishment  of 
a  task  and  partly  to  the  opening  of  refuges  in  London, 
which  they  thought  had  relieved  them  of  part  of  their 
casuals  in  London. 

41.  Was  the  reduction  considerable  ? — Yes,  certainly. 

42.  Was  there  not  a  Report  of  the  Poor  Law  Com- 
missioners in  1844  ?— Yes,  and  they  commented  on  that 
reduction  of  vagrancy.  Then  the  Poor  Law  Act  of  1844 
authorised  the  combination  in  London  and  certain  large 
towns  of  unions  or  parishes  for  the  provision  of  casual 
wards  or  asylums  for  casuals,  and  the  Commissioners 
put  forward  a  proposal  founded  on  this  Act  dealing  with 
London.  They  were  going  to  put  casual  wards  all  about  " 
London  for  the  reception  of  London  vagrants,  but  this 
met  with  so  much  Parliamentary  opposition,  I  think  on 
the  ground  of  economy  mainly— Mr.  Hume,  the  economist, 
stoutly  opposed  it  in  Parliament— that  it  had  to  be  with- 
drawn. 

43.  As  to  the  cost  of  casuals  ;  was  that  made  a  union 
charge  ? — It  was.  It  had  been  a  charge  on  the  particular 
parish  in  which  the  workhouse  was,  an  arrangement 
which  was,  of  course,  grossly  unfair,  and  the  parishes 
which  had  many  applicants  complained  very  much  in- 
deed ;  so  under  the  Poor  Law  Act  of  1848  the  cost  of 
relieving  casuals  was  made  a  union  charge. 

44.  (Mr.  Davy.)  Was  there  not  a  Circular  from  the 
Poor  Law  Board  threatening  ofiicers  with  dismissal  if  they 
refused  relief  to  destitute  casuals  ? — I  am  not  sure  if  there 
was  a  Circular,  but  there  was  a  case  where  the  officer  was 
dismissed  for  refusing  relief  to  a  casual,  and  that  created 
such  a  stir  that  relief  was  given  generally  to  every  casual 
on  application  without  his  showing  his  destitution  in  the 
least. 

45.  (Chairman.)  Was  there  any  special  circumstance 

in  1848  which  added  to  the  number  of  the  destitute  ?  

Yes  ;  owing  to  the  Irish  famine  there  was  an  enormous 
increase  of  vagrancy.  Mr.  Boase  was  appointed  to  inquire 
into  the  whole  question,  and  the  statistics  collected  bv 
him  were  very  remarkable.  They  showed  the  number  of 
casuals  on  a  particular  day  in  December  to  be  1,791  in 
1845;  2,224  in  1846;  4,508  in  1847  ;  and  16,086  in  1848. 
This  enormous  increase  was  mainly  due  to  the  incursion 
of  Irish  people  in  consequence  of  the  famine,  and  also 
partly  to  an  assumption  which  had   been  generally 
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read  into  the  Commissioners'  Circulars  that  every  applicant 
must  be  relieved.  Mr.  Boase  stated  that  the  number  of 
vagrants  really  destitute  was  only  about  one-tenth  of  the 
whole  ;  and  that  lodging-house  keepers  complained  that 
the  workhouse  casual  wards  were  taking  away  their  cus- 
tomers. He  considered  that  most  of  them  ought  to  be 
dealt  with  by  the  police,  while  uniformity  of  treatment 
was  essential. 

46.  Was  there  a  Circular  in  1848  ?— Mr.  Charles  Buller, 
who  was  the  President  of  the  newly  constituted  Poor  Law 
Board,  issued  a  Circular  to  guardians  calling  attention  to 
the  fact  that  all  vagrants  applying  for  relief  had  been  ad- 
mitted to  the  workhouse,  whereas  the  officers  ought  to 
"  discriminate  between  the  treatment  of  the  professional 
vagrants  and  those  really  in  distress,"  the  former  class 
being  characterised  as  "  the  thief,  the  mendicant,  and 
prostitute  who  crowd  the  vagrant  wards."  The  Circular 
suggested  uniformity  throughout  England  in  (a)  refusal  of 
relief  to  able-bodied  men  not  actually  destitute  ;  (6)  the 
imposing  of  a  sufficient  task  ;  (c)  the  employment  of  police 
officers  as  reheving  officers  for  tramps ;  and  (d)  some 
system  of  passes  or  certificates  to  be  given  by  some  (un- 
named) authority  to  persons  actually  in  search  of  work. 

47.  Was  that  acted  upon  to  any  great  extent  ? — It  was 
very  widely  acted  upon  by  boards  of  guardians,  and  the 
result  was  that  the  total  number  of  vagrants  relieved  on  the 
1st  July,  1849,  was  only  5,662,  as  compared  with  13,714 
on  1st  July,  1848  ;  but  an  increase  was  shown  in  some 
unions  which  had  not  estabUshed  casual  wards. 

48.  Then  from  what  you  say  the  effect  of  casual  wards 
was  already  successful  ? — Yes  ;  owing  to  the  special 
considerations  that  Mr.  Buller  had  placed  before  the 
guardians,  to  the  effect  that  they  need  not  relieve  every 
one,  but  might  hesitate  and  make  inquiries  as  to  whether 
there  w£is  need  of  relief. 

49.  (Mr.  Davy.)  Putting  the  responsibihty  on  the 
workhouse  masters  of  discriminating  ? — It  would  certainly 
fall  on  the  masters. 

50.  (Chairman.)  What  was  the  next  important  fact  in 
sequence  of  time  ? — The  proposal  of  the  Poor  Law  Board 
in  1857  with  regard  to  casual  wards  in  London.  They 
again  put  forward  their  scheme  of  1846,  of  dividing  the 
Metropolis  into  a  few  districts  for  the  estabUshment  of 
casual  wards,  each  to  treat  vagrants  in  a  uniform  manner, 
but  this  scheme  again  had  to  be  dropped  as  it  had  been 
dropped  before. 

61.  Was  that  owing  to  Parliamentary  opposition? — I 
am  not  quite  sure  whether  it  actually  got  into  Parlia- 
ment, but  there  was  such  a  storm  of  opposition  of  some 
sort  that  it  had  to  be  dropped. 

52.  Was  there  any  provision  made  about  that  time  to 
make  the  police  relieving  officers  for  vagrants  ?- — On  the 
28th  December,  1863,  the  Poor  Law  Board  issued  another 
Circular  recommending  the  appointment  of  police  as 
relieving  officers  for  vagrants  in  London. 

53.  What  was  the  effect  of  that ;  did  the  police  take 
up  the  duty  ? — The  proposal  was  generally  adopted  ;  the 
police  took  up  the  duty,  though  with  some  reluctance, 
and  after  a  time,  as  I  will  show  you  later,  they  raised 
such  objections  against  it  that  they  ceased  to  discharge 
it  and  special  officers  were  appointed.  But  for  the  time 
the  police  undertook  the  duty  the  arrangement  seemed 
to  act  well. 

54.  That  would  not  be  under  Act  of  Parliament  but 
simply  by  agreement  between,  I  suppose,  the  Local 
Government  Board  of  the  day  and  the  Commissioners  of 
Police  ? — The  Central  Department  apparently  acted 
through  the  individual  unions  which  made  arrangements 
with  the  pohce. 

55.  (Sir  William  Chance. )  By  acting  well,  do  you  mean 
that  it  caused  a  reduction  of  vagrancy  in  London  ? — For 
a  time  the  vagrancy  went  up  and  down  so  much  that 
it  is  very  difficult  often  to  trace  cause  and  effect. 

56.  (Chairman.)  How  long  did  the  pohce  perform  this 
duty  before  complaint  was  made  and  they  abandoned  it  ? 
— Several  years  ;  I  think  till  1872. 

57.  Now  was  there  not  a  Select  Committee  followed  by  an 
Act  in  1864  dealing  with  Metropohtan  vagrancy  ? — Yes. 
The  Select  Committee  recommended  that  vagrancy  in 
London  should  be  a  common  charge,  and  hence  the 
Houseless  Poor  Act  of  1864,  which  was  amended  in  1865. 
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58.  When  you  say  a  common  charge,  do  you  mean      Mr.  H. 
that  it  was  made  a  charge  on  the  whole  of  the  rates  of  Preston- 
London  without  going  into  the  various  districts  ? — Yes,  Thomas. 
under  those  two  Acts  the-expenses  were  to  come  out  of  the  ~ 
rates  levied  by  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  over  the  Oct^l904. 
whole  Metropolis.    Every  London  union  was  required 

to  provide  casual  wards  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Poor 
Law  Board,  who  were  to  have  a  quarterly  inspection  of 
each. 

59.  There  were  Circulars  in  1864  and  1865  as  to  the 
Metropolitan  casual  wards,  I  think  ? — Yes ;  the  Board 
specified  the  requirements  for  casual  wards,  which  they 
thought  should  have  sleeping  platforms  or  barrack  beds  ; 
and  they  recommended,  but  they  did  not  then  prescribe, 
a  task  and  a  bath  for  each  tramp  ;  and  they  announced 
that  they  had  made  arrangements  with  the  Commissioners 
of  Police,  by  which  the  superintendents  would  inspect 
the  casual  wards  in  London  and  would  make  quarterly 
reports  on  them. 

60.  That  I  think  was  followed  in  1866  by  a  volume  of 
reports  by  the  Inspectors.  Was  that  for  London  alone  ? — 
No,  it  was  for  the  whole  country.  It  is  a  big  volume  of 
reports,  some  of  which  were  very  curious  in  their  state- 
ments about  vagrancy  and  the  different  sorts  of  people 
that  resorted  to  the  casual  wards.  They  showed  the 
greatest  diversities  as  to  the  treatment  of  tramps.  Of 
619  unions  86  had  no  casual  wards  at  all ;  many  others 
had  quite  unsuitable  accommodation  ;  195  imposed  no 
task  of  work,  but  292  employed  the  police  as  assistant 
relieving  officers.  It  is  noticeable  that  of  the  whole 
number  of  vagrants  reheved  on  a  particular  day  in  1865, 
more  than  one-third  received  the  relief,  not  in  casual  wards 
but  in  the  form  of  out-relief  tickets  for  common  lodging- 
houses  or  something  of  this  sort,  and  that  shows  how  de- 
ficient the  accommodation  was  in  connection  with  work- 
houses. 

61.  (Mr.  Davy.)  Those  were  tickets  given  by  the 

relieving  officers  ? — Those  were  tickets  given  by  the  re-  / 
lieving  officers,  because  they  had  no  room  at  the  work- 
houses. 

62.  They  entitled  a  man  to  a  night's  lodging  ?— Yes. 

63.  (Chairman.)  Then  about  that  time  was  there  any- 
thing done  in  the  way  of  further  enforcement  of  tasks  for 
vagrants  ? — Well,  it  was  represented  very  strongly  in 
these  reports  by  the  Inspectors  that  workhouse  masters 
would  not  enforce  the  tasks.  Their  great  idea  was  to  get 
rid  of  the  vagrants  as  soon  as  possible  ;  so  they  did  not 
msh  to  bother  about  supervising  their  task,  and  that  is 
a  difficulty  which  has  continued  to  the  present  day. 

64.  And  that  was  referred  to  in  the  volume  of  reports  ?  

That  was  referred  to  prominently. 

65. -  I  suppose  pointing  out  the  variety  of  treatment 
by  the  various  workhouse  masters  ? — That  is  so. 

66.  Now  we  come  to  what  you  have  already  referred 
to — the  police  as  assistant  relieving  officers  ? — That 
system  in  some  counties  seemed  to  act  exceedingly  well, 
but  in  others  it  failed,  owing  to  the  police  giving  orders 
without  inquiry,  or  to  some  friction  between  the  police 
and  the  workhouse  officials.  Essex  was  the  one  county 
where  vagrancy  was  reported  to  have  been  practically 
abolished  by  the  arrangements  established  about  1848 
by  the  chief  constable.  Admiral  McHardy,  who  was 
specially  keen  about  vagrants  in  Essex.  The  one  thing  that 
everybody  said  was  so  admirably  done  there  was  Admiral 
McHardy's  suppression  of  vagrancy. 

67. '  (Sir  William  Chance.)  When  did  he  first  take  action  ? 
— Somewhere  about  1848  or  a  httle  earlier^ 

68.  Did  he  institute  the  system  of  employing  the  police 
as  assistant  relieving  officers,  at  that  time  ?— I  think  so? 
There  were  two  or  three  places  where  it  was  done  about 
the  same  time  ;  but  he  was  the  most  prominent  about  it, 
and  it  was  done  more  thoroughly  and  more  extensively  in 
Essex  than  at  any  other  place. 

69.  And  in  consequence  vagrancy  decreased  in  Essex  ?— 
Up  to  the  present  time  Essex  has  been  a  county  in  which 
you  would  expect  to  get  a  large  number  of  vagrants,  and 
yet  year  after  year  there  have  been  extraordinarily  few. 

70.  Do  you  wish  to  refer  to  the  opinions  of  the  Inspectors 
given  in  that  volume  of  reports  ?— Yes,  especially  to  those 
of  Mr.  Doyle,  who  wrote  what  has  always  been  a  sort  of 
standard  report  as  to  mendicity  and  casuals.    It  has  been 
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Mr.  H.      more  quoted  than  almost  any  other  blue-book  that  I  know 
Preston-     of.  He  gives  extracts  of  tramps'  writings  on  the  walls  of 
nomas.     ^j^g  workhouses,  by  way  of  showing  their  general  character 
25  Oct.  1904.  ^®  what  he  calls  "  vagabonds  of  the  lowest  class,"  and  he 
 L.      '  gives  a  great  deal  of  information  about  them.    He  recom- 
mends that  a  vagrant  ward  should  be  attached  to  every 
police  station  with  means  of  setting  professional  vagrants 
to  work,  and  that  the  wards  at  workhouses  should  be 
utilised  for  men  genuinely  in  search  of  work  who  have  ob- 
tained from  the  authorities  credentials  showing  the  object 
of  their  journey.    Other  Inspectors  considered  that  the 
whole  treatment  of  vagrant?  was  a  matter  for  the  police. 
All  were  apparently  agreed  that  uniformity  was  essential. 
1^71.  {Mr.  Davy.)  Is  it  in  that  report  that  objection  is 
taken  to  the  police  acting  as  assistant  relieving  officers  for 
the  reason  that  they  would  be  apt  to  pass  the  man  who  had 
committed  an  offence  against  the  Vagrancy  Act  on  to  the 
workhouse,  instead  of  dealing  with  him  themselves  ? — Yes. 

72.  That  is  to  say,  that  the  weak  point  of  the  system  was 
that  there  were  two  authorities  ? — Yes,  there  was  a  good 
deal  of  friction. 

73.  Is  that  point  brought  out  in  all  these  reports  ? — 
Yes. 

74.  {Chairman.)  That,  I  suppose,  has  been  the  difficulty 
from  the  very  earliest  ? — I  think  so. 

75.  Then  there  was  the  objection  of  the  London  police  to 
act  as  assistant  relieving  officers  ? — -Yes  ;  in  their  Report 
for  1866  the  Poor  Law  Board  comment  on  the  considerable 
increase  of  vagrancy,  particularly  in  London,  and  say 
they  have  approved  tasks  in  nearly  all  unions  in  the 
country.  As  to  the  question  of  the  police  acting  as  assis- 
tant relieving  officers  in  London,  there  is  a  letter  from  Sir 
Richard  Mayne  stating  that  the  police  greatly  dislike  the 
duties,  and  complain  of  the  filth  and  vermin  brought  to 
the  police  station  by  applicants  for  relief.  But  although 
he  objected  then,  the  actual  change  was  not  made  until 
some  six  years  later,  as  you  will  find. 

76.  Did  they  continue  to  act  ? — They  continued  to  act 
up  to  1872. 

77.  {Mr.  Davy.)  Was  there  a  prohibition  by  Sir  Richard 
Mayne  ? — Not  exactly  a  prohibition.  In  the  first  instance 
he  encouraged  the  system  warmly,  then  gradually  he  got 
all  these  complaints  apparently  from  his  superintendents  ; 
and  finally,  I  suppose,  his  representations  to  the  Central 
Department  became  so  strong,  that  although  this  first  one 
was  disregarded  and  nothing  was  done  on  it,  yet  in  1872  it 
was  found  that  the  police  would  not  do  the  work  any 
longer; 

78.  What  I  want  to  get  at  is,  did  he,  or  did  the  Poor  Law 
Board  prohibit  the  police  being  employed  as  assistant  re- 
lieving officers  ? — ^Well,  there  was  a  conference  apparently 
between  the  police  and  the  Poor  Law  Board. 

79.  There  was  joint  action  ? — Yes.  It  was  agreed  that 
the  system  should  be  terminated.- 

80.  In  London  ?— Yes. 

81.  {Chairman.)  What  took  the  place  of  the  police  with 
regard  to  relief  to  vagrants  ? — Special  officers  were  ap- 
pointed by  the  various  boards  of  guardians  as  assistant 
relieving  officers  in  place  of  the  police,  and  instead  of  the 
inspections  and  quarterly  reports  by  the  superintendents 
of  police,  central  supervision  was  provided  for  by  the  ap- 
pointment of  four  officers  by  the  Local  Government  Board 
on  the  1st  July,  1872.  They  began  to  act  then,  and  have 
acted  ever  since  ;  and  I  believe  you  are  going  to  have 
before  you  one  of  those  appointed  on  that  date. 

82.  There  must  have  been  a  very  considerable  number  of 
men  appointed  ? — Yes. 

83.  In  lieu  of  the  Metropolitan  police  ? — Yes. 

84.  Have  you  any  idea  of  the  number  ? — I  think  about 
one  in  each  union,  the  total  number  being  between  thirty- 
five  and  forty. 

85.  That  would  be  a  comparatively  small  number  in 
comparison  with  the  police  ? — There  were  only  one  or 
two  of  the  police  in  each  union  who  were  designated 
specially  to  give  orders  of  admission.  It  was  not  the 
police  generally,  but  one  or  two  officers  selected  to  give 
orders  of  admission  at  each  police  station. 

86.  They  would  be  the  actual  relieving  officers  ;  the 
other  members  of  the  force  would  work  with  them  ? — No 
doubt. 


87.  What  was  the  action  on  the  part  of  other  members 
of  the  police  force ;  they  would,  I  suppose,  assist  these 
new  relieving  officers  to  the  best  of  their  abiUty  ? — Yes. 
and  there  was  a  special  clause  in  the  Act  which  we  shall 
come  to— the  Act  of  1871  I  think  it  was— under  which 
any  constable  might,  without  an  order  of  admission  at  all, 
take  a  destitute  wanderer  to  the  casual  ward,  and  the 
superintendent  of  the  casual  ward  was  bound  to  receive 
him  if  brought  in  by  a  policeman. 

88.  Well,  then,  the  general  body  of  police  continued  to 
assist  the  officer  ? — Certainly. 

89.  Only  the  officer  was  appointed  by  the  union  instead 
of  being  a  police  officer  ? — Ordinarily  the  applicant, 
instead  of  going  to  the  police  station  for  orders  of  admission 
went  to  an  officer  of  the  guardians,  who  made  such  in- 
quiries as  he  chose  and  who  gave  orders  for  admission  to 
the  casual  ward. 

90.  {Mr.  Davy.)  This  part  of  your  evidence  applies  only 
to  London,  does  it  not  ? — Only  to  London. 

91.  Were  the  casual  wards  quite  separate  from  the 
workhouse  ? — Yes. 

92.  In  the  country  you  still  have  assistant  relieving 
officers  who  are  police  constables  ? — Yes,  a  good  many. 

93.  {Chairman.)  In  1866  there  was  a  somewhat  im- 
portant Order  with  regard  to  diet,  was  there  not  ? — As 
regards  London  again,  which  seems  to  have  been  the  great 
field  for  experiments,  the  Poor  Law  Board  prescribed  a 
uniform  diet  of  six  ounces  of  bread  and  a  pint  of  gruel  for 
breakfast  and  supper  for  adults  in  all  Metropolitan  casual 
wards. 

94.  Had  any  diet  been  prescribed  at  all  before  that  ? — 
No  diet  had  been  prescribed  before. 

95.  It  was  left,  I  suppose,  to  the  workhouse  masters  ? — 
I  think  so. 

96.  There  was  a  Poor  Law  Board  Circular,!  think,  in  1868, 
as  to  the  treatment  of  vagrants  generally  ? — The  Poor  Law 
Board  issued  a  Circular  to  guardians,  generally  recom- 
mending the  appointment  of  police  as  assistant  relieving 
officers,  suggesting  that  a  register  of  applicants  for  ad- 
mission should  be  kept,  that  they  should  be  searched,  that 
they  should  be  bathed,  and  that  they  should  be  made 
to  perform  a  task  of  not  more  than  four  hours.  The  Cir- 
cular commends  the  system  of  separate  cells  which  had 
been  introduced  in  a  few  places,  and  also  the  "  Berkshire 
system  "  of  way- tickets,  which  is  mentioned  as  dispensing 
with  any  task  if  a  tramp  has  walked  a  sufficient  distance 
from  another  workhouse  ;  that  walk  was  supposed  to  take 
the  place  of  a  task. 

97.  Now,  is  that  Circular  in  force  still  ? — No,  it  has 
been  practically  superseded. 

98.  Has  another  Circular  been  issued  ? — ^^There  have 
been  many  Circulars. 

99.  Dealing  with  the  same  subject  ? — Dealing  with 
the  same  subject,  and  each  one  more  or  less  superseding 
the  previous  ones. 

100.  Was  there  not  a  local  report  of  Mr.  Wodehouse 
in  1871  with  regard  to  vagrancy  in  Kent  ? — Yes,  that 
dealt  with  the  question  especially  at  bop-picking  time. 
Then,  he  said,  the  system  quite  broke  down,  and  be 
quoted  the  chief  constable  as  considering  it  absolutely 
impossible  to  carry  out  the  Vagrancy  Act,  and  as  declaring 
that  if  he  had  attempted  to  carry  it  out,  if  the  magistrates 
would  convict — which  they  would  not — the  prisons  would 
be  a  great  deal  more  than  full,  and  the  staff  could  not 
possibly  deal  with  the  matter ;  in  fact,  at  hop-picking 
time  the  Vagrancy  Act  was  practically  suspended  there. 

101.  That  was,  of  course,  purely  a  temporary  difficulty  ? 
— Yes,  but  one  recurring  every  year.  Mr.  Wodehouse 
thought  that  there  ought  to  be  co-operation  between  the 
guardians  and  the  police,  that  there  should  be  detention, 
task,  and  separate  cells,  and  that  the  Act  should  be 
enforced  more  thoroughly  ;  but  that  was  all. 

102.  Then  in  1871  was  there  not  a  Bill  introduced 
providing  for  tasks  ? — Yes.  Lord  Kimberley  on  behalf 
of  the  Government  introduced  a  measure  dealing  with  the 
whole  question  of  the  discharge  of  paupers  from  work- 
houses, providing  that  a  casual  pauper  should  not  be 
allowed  to  discharge  himself  before  11  in  the  morning 
after  his  admission,  or  before  9  a.m.  on  the  third  day  if  he 
had  been  admitted  more  than  twice  within  a  month  to  th^ 
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same  casual  ward.  Lord  Kimberley  said  then  that  it  had 
been  suggested  that  the  relief  of  vagrants  should  be  placed 
entirely  under  the  control  of  the  police,  but  the  Government 
objected  to  this,  because  it  would  take  the  police  away 
from  their  proper  functions  and  would  necessitate  the 
building  of  casual  wards  at  police  stations.  It  had  also 
been  suggested  that  the  way-ticket  or  "  Berkshire  system  " 
should  be  made  universal,  but  this  proposal  was  discarded, 
as  it  might  encourage  persons  to  subsist  by  that  means, 
and  might  lead  to  the  grant  of  tickets  to  any  persons  likely 
to  fall  on  the  rates,  and  to  the  forgery  of  tickets.  Accord- 
ingly the  Bill  provided  for  the  amendment  of  the  existing 
system  by  securing  longer  detention,  with  uniform  diet, 
lodging  and  work.  Then  this  Bill  became  law  as  the 
Pauper  Inmates  Discharge  and  Regulation  Act,  1871, 
and  is  still  in  force.  It  is  noticeable  that  it  required 
guardians  to  provide  such  casual  wards  as  the  Central 
Department  should  consider  necessary,  although  this 
requirement  has  always  been  left  more  or  less  optional 
with  boards  of  guardians.  The  Central  Department  has 
preached  to  them  very  much  as  to  the  necessity  of  pro- 
viding proper  casual  wards,  but  does  not  absolutely 
require  them  to  do  so  against  their  will. 

103.  Was  there  any  reason  given  for  detaining  a  man  as 
late  as  11  o'clock  ;  suppose  a  man  wished  to  be  on  his  way 
to  another  place  ? — Well,  that  was  the  first  establishment 
of  a  system  of  tasks  ;  he  was  only  detained  one  night ;  he 
was  not  detained  a  second  night ;  and  it  was  thought 
that  if  he  had  his  supper  and  his  bed  and  breakfast  he 
must  do  work  for  them,  and  that  the  only  chance  of 
securing  that  was  to  keep  him  four  hours  next  morning 
before  he  went  away. 

104.  Is  there  anything  else  with  regard  to  the  Act  of 

1871  ?— Yes,  in  an  Order  of  the  22nd  November,  1871,  the 
Local  Government  Board  made  regulations  under  the 
Act ;  but  both  as  regards  dietary  and  task,  the  alterna- 
tives made  uniformity  out  of  the  question.  The  Board 
stated  their  intention  of  requiring  proper  accommoda- 
tion for  vagrants  in  all  cases,  and  again  commended  separ- 
ate cells  as  being  preferred  by  honest  wayfarers,  but  very 
much  objected  to  by  habitual  tramps.  It  has  been 
found  over  and  over  again  that,  whereas  your  decent 
working  man,  when  you  get  him  on  the  road,  is  very  glad 
to  have  a  separate  place,  where  he  has  a  hammock, 
and  where  he  is  shut  off  from  all  the  professional  beggars, 
the  professional  beggars  dislike  it  very  much  indeed. 
They  enjoy  an  opportunity  of  concerting  plans  with  their 
pals  as  to  what  houses  are  good  to  beg  at.'  After  that 
sort  of  association  they  do  not  like  the  separate  system 
at  all.  Then  the  Board  referred  with  approval  to  a 
plan  at  Bath  where  all  casuals  applied  to  the  police,  and 
only  the  able-bodied  were  sent  to  the  workhouse  to  perform 
a  task,  while  the  old  and  infirm  men  and  the  women  and 
children  were  sent  to  a  refuge.  They  also  mentioned  a 
plan  at  Corwen  by  which  wards  for  vagrants  were  to  be 
constructed  at  the  police  station.  However,  the  Bath 
system  has  long  ago  been  obsolete  ;  and  as  to  Corwen  I 
do  not  know. 

105.  {Mr.  Davy.)    It  was  never  carried  out  ? — No. 

106.  (Chairman.)  At  the  present  time  is  there  any 
special  accommodation  for  tramps  at  any  of  the  police 
stations,  or  are  there  only  the  ordinary  police  cells  ? — I 
do  not  know  of  any  casual  wards  except  under  the  control 
of  the  guardians. 

107.  {Mr.  Davy.)  There  are  none  in  England  ? — No. 

108.  {Chairman.)  There  was  a  Report,  I  think,  of  the 
Local  Government  Board  in  1872 ;  did  that  give  the 
result  of  the  Act  of  1871  ?— Yes,  the  Local  Government 
Board  in  their  Report  commented  with  some  pride  and 
satisfaction  on  the  reduction  of  vagrancy,  which  they 
attributed  mainly  to  that  new  Act,  but  as  a  matter  of 
fact  they  were  rather  hasty,  because  the  statistics  show 
that  although  the  numbers  were  very  high  in  these  years 
— 1868  to  1870 — they  dropped  by  about  one -third  in 
January  and  July,  1871,  before  the  Act  came  into 
operation. 

109.  The  reduction  was  not  due  to  the  Act  ?— The 
reduction,  whatever  cause  it  was  due  to,  was  not  due  to 
the  Act. 

no.  Was  there  any  great  reduction  between  1871  and 

1872  ? — No,  the  numbers  had  dropped  before  1872. 
111.  Then  there  was  another  Circular  with  regard  to 

Metropolitan  vagrancy  and  the  appointment  of  identifica- 


tion officers  ;  what  was  the  date  of  that  ? — 30th  May,  7/_ 
1872.  As  the  Metropolitan  police  complained  of  their  Fraton- 
duties  in  connection  with  vagrants,  the  Local  Government  Thomas. 

Board  issued  a  Circular  to  the  effect  that  their  services  ^  

should  be  dispensed  wiflEi.  The  Board  also  announced 
their  intention  of  appointing  a  staff  of  identification 
officers  to  visit  wards  at  admission  times,  and  to  point  out 
to  the  workhouse  officials  the  habitual  casuals  liable  to 
detention,  because  under  the  Act  I  have  ]ust  quoted  they 
were  liable  to  detention  for  two  nights.  Those  officers 
were  appointed  on  the  1st  July,  1872. 

112.  And  then  in  1873,  I  think,  there  was  a  Report 
as  to  the  result  of  that  identification  1- — ^Yes,  the  Board 
referred  to  the  success  of  this  identification,  and  the  re- 
duction of  the  average  number  of  casuals  in  London  by 
nearly  one-half.  They  added  that  the  number  of  habitual 
vagrants  identified  "  suggests  whether  some  further 
measures  should  not  now  be  adopted  for  dealing  effectively 
with  those  paupers  who  are  evidently  not  to  be  deterred  by 
the  existing  discipline  from  passing  their  lives  in  casual 
wards." 

113.  Had  any  method  of  punishment  been  adopted 
with  regard  to  these  habitual  vagrants  ? — Only  the 
detention  for  two  nights  instead  of  one  if  they  had  been 
in  the  same  casual  ward  within  a  month. 

114.  It  had  not  been  brought  up  at  the  Metropolitan 
police  courts  ? — Not  particularly ;  there  were  some 
prosecutions  even  in  those  times,  as  there  are  now,  for 
refusal  or  neglect  to  work,  insubordination,  and  so  on, 
but  there  was  not  any  large  number. 

115.  I  rather  meant,  was  the  effect  of  the  identification 
officers  to  bring  any  of  the  men  so  identified  up  to  the 
police  court  to  be  dealt  with  there  ? — That  might  have 
been  so  to  some  extent. 

116.  {Sir  William  Chance.)  And  in  London  does  not 
your  expression  "  same  casual  ward  "  mean  any  casual 
ward  in  the  Metropolis  ? — Any  casual  ward  in  the 
Metropolis. 

117.  {Chairman.)  This  large  reduction  in  habitual 
vagrants  pointed  to  something  being  done  of  a  preventive 
character  ? — Yes. 

118.  (Mr.  Davy.)  What  it  comes  to  is  this,  is  it  not,  that 
in  the  country  a  man  may  sleep  night  after  night  in  casual 
wards  and  yet  not  be  subject  to  the  extra  detention  ? — 
Yes. 

119.  Whereas,  if  during  any  month  he  slept  in  two 
casual  wards  in  the  Metropolis,  never  mind  how  wide 
apart,  he  might  be  identified  and  would  be  subject  to  the 
extra  detention  ?— That  is  so.  He  might  sleep  at 
Islington  one  night  and  Southwark  another,  and  if  caught 
by  the  identification  officer  at  Southwark,  who  knows  him 
as  having  slept  at  Islington,  he  would  be  subject  to  the 
extra  detention. 

120.  {Chairman.)  Then  in  1875,  I  think,  there  was  a 
Local  Government  Board  Report  as  to  the  reduction  of 
vagrancy  and  its  cost  in  London  ? — Yes,  the  reduction  of 
vagrancy  is  again  commented  upon  as  surprisingly  large, 
and  it  is  stated  the  vagrancy  expenses  have  been  reduced 
from  £12,047  in  1868-1869  to  £6,791  in  1874-1875.  I 
do  not  know  exactly  what  those  figures  include  ;  but  that 
is  given  as  the  cost  of  vagrancy. 

121.  Do  they  suggest  any  reason  for  that  reduction  ? 
— The  general  measures  that  have  been  taken  as  to 
identification,  and  so  on,  and  as  to  increase  of  cells? 

122.  {Dr.  Downes.)  Does  the  reduction  referred  to  only 
relate  to  London  ;  was  there  a  reduction  as  well  in  the 
country  ? — I  am  speaking  only  of  London  now. 

123. -  Was  there  a  reduction  in  the  country  corre- 
sponding with  that  in  London  at  that  period  ?  —  I 
think  not  in  the  country.  Taking  just  the  1st  January 
figures,  there  had  been  a  reduction  after  1869.  In  1869 
— that  was  the  end  of  a  period,  by  the  way,  of  great 
depression — the  figures  were  very  high  indeed  in  the 
country  generally,  the  total  being  7,000.  In  1870  it  went 
down  to  5,400  ;  in  1871  it  was  3,700,  and  after  that  it 
steadily  went  down  till  1875.  From  that  point  the  figures 
went  up  again. 

■  124.  {Sir  William  Cliance.)  Those  are  the  1st  of  January 
figures  ? — -Yes.  I  have  a  diagram  here  that  we  will  come 
to  presently.  I  will  put  it  in.  {Diagram  handed  in — 
see  Appendix  VI.)  It  shows  the  ebb  and  flow  of  vagrancy 
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Mr.  H.  in  the  different  years ;  generally  with  an  upward 
Preston-  tendency.  And  below,  the  figures  as  to  general  pauperism 
Thomas,     are  shown. 

25  Oct.  1904.     125.  {Mr.  Davy.)  But  your  answer,  as  far  as  it  goes, 

 shows  that  the  decrease  in  the  country  was  at  least  as 

great  as  the  decrease  in  the  Metropolis  ? — Almost. 

126.  Am  I  right  in  saying  that  after  everyone  of  those 
Circulars,  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners,  the  Poor  Law 
Board,  or  the  Local  Government  Board,  always  claimed 
a  great  reduction  of  vagrancy  ?— Oh,  yes. 

127.  In  every  case  ? — I  believe  so. 

128.  Then  vagrancy  goes  up  again  ? — Yes. 

129.  And  then  there  is  another  Circular  and  vagrancy 
comes  down  again  ? — Yes. 

130.  That  has  been  going  on  since  1834  ? — That  has 
been  going  on  with  remarkable  regularity. 

131.  {Chairman.)  Was  there  any  general  action  in  the 
country  with  regard  to  identification  such  as  you  state 
there  was  in  London  ? — No,  none. 

132.  Then,  if  it  was  owing  to  identification  that  the 
numbers  decreased  in  London,  one  would  naturally  sup- 
pose there  would  not  be  a  similar  decrease  in  the  country  ? 
— Of  course,  the  numbers  in  the  whole  country  at  that  time 
were  very  small,  2,000  or  3,000  only.  It  is  very  hard  to 
draw  any  deduction  from  any  ebb  and  flow  in  such  small 
numbers. 

133.  Were  there  not  some  subsequent  Reports  of 
the  Local  Government  Board  as  to  the  increase  of  vag- 
rancy ? — Yes.  In  their  succeeding  Reports  the  Local 
Government  Board  refer  to  the  increase  of  vagrancy, 
which  they  attribute  to  depression  in  trade  and  (in  1878-9) 
a  very  severe  winter.  It  is  noticeable  that  in  1879-80, 
the  numbers  for  the  whole  country  were  more  than 
double  those  in  1872,  although  in  London  there  was  not 
much  increase.  1879  was,  I  suppose,  one  of  the  worst 
years  we  have  ever  had  industrially. 

134.  What  special  industrial  difficulty  was  there  at  the 
time  ? — The  iron  strike,  the  big  strike  in  Lancashire  ;  and 
it  was  one  of  the  worst  years  for  farmers  into  the  bargain  ; 
everything  came  together. 

135.  Then  the  cause  of  that  increase  was  obvious  V— 
Yes. 

136.  There  was  a  Bill  introduced  by  Mr.  Albert  Pell  in 
1882.  Did  that  Bill  become  an  Act  ?— Well,  it  did  in  a 
much  modified  and  altered  form.  The  Bill  he  introduced 
was  to  abohsh  the  distinction  between  casual  and  ordinary 
paupers,  requiring  that  no  pauper  should  be  discharged 
without  reasonable  notice,  and  no  notice  should  be  given 
before  he  had  appeared  before  the  guardians.  The  effect 
of  that  obviously  is  that  where  guardians  meet  fortnightly 
a  man  might  have  to  stop  there  for  a  fortnight.  That  was 
substantially  imprisonment  for  any  time  up  to  a  fortnight. 
This  provision  was  struck  out  of  the  Bill,  which,  however, 
was  passed  as  the  Casual  Poor  Act,  1882,  and  gave 
power  to  detain  casuals  till  9  a.m.  on  the  second  day  after 
admission,  and  in  the  case  of  those  admitted  twice  during 
the  same  month,  authorised  detention  till  9  a.m.  on  the 
fourth  day.  That  is  the  Act  under  which  we  are  at  present 
working. 

137.  Was  any  reason  assigned  for  detaining  a  man  for 
four  days  ? — Only  to  make  a  distinction  between  the 
habitual  casual  (known  by  the  fact  that  he  had  been  there 
repeatedly)  and  the  man  who  was  only  tJie  chance  casual, 
who  was  to  be  detained  for  two  nights. 

138.  Then  the  detention  was  practically  an  imprison- 
ment ? — It  was. 

139.  Of  course  there  was  a  task  to  be  done  in  the  mean- 
time ? — There  was. 

140.  {Mr.  Davy.)  Previously,  the  detention  up  to  11 
o'clock  was  to  enable  a  man  to  do  work  to  pay  for  his 
night's  lodging  ? — Yes. 

141.  Mr.  Pell's  Bill  went  further  ;  it  imposed  a  longer 
period  of  detention  and  a  further  task  to  meet  the  case 
of  extra  compuleory  detention  ? — Well,  I  cannot  be  sure  as 
to  the  reason  ;  there  are  the  two  facts  that  the  detention 
was  made  longer  and  the  task  increased. 

142.  As  a  deterrent  ? — Yes. 

143.  {Chairman.)  Then  were  there  a  Circular  and  an  Order 
following  that  ? — A  Circular  was  issued  with  the  Order 


which,  no  doubt,  the  Committee  have  before  them.  Per- 
haps it  might  be  convenient  if  I  gave  a  summary  of  the 
Order. 

144.  If  you  please  ?— On  the  18th  December,  1882,  the 
Local  Government  Board  issued  an  Order  making  regula- 
tions under  this  Act.  Article  3  provided  for  admission 
to  casual  wards  by  an  order  signed  by  a  relieving  officer, 
assistant  relieving  officer  or  overseer,  but  requiring  ad- 
mission without  order  in  case  of  urgency.  Under  Article 
4  (3)  admission  was  to  be  after  4  p.m.  in  winter  andjaf ter 
6  p.m.  in  summer.  Under  Article  5,  vagrants  were  to  be 
searched  and  their  money  taken  away.  Under  Article  6, 
they  were  to  have  a  bath  ;  under  Article  7,  they  were  to 
have  their  clothing  dried  and  disinfected  and  a  nightdress 
supplied ;  under  Article  8,  an  admission  and  discharge  book 
was  to  be  kept,  but  it  is  perhaps  worth  noticing  that  this 
contains  no  columns  for  description  of  vagrants.  In  some 
of  the  old  registers  adopted  in  particular  unions,  they  have 
columns  with  a  view  of  identifying  vagrants  ;  the  colour 
of  their  hair,  special  marks  on  them,  height,  and  so  on ; 
but  no  particulars  of  that  sort  were  required.  It  was 
merely  a  register  of  the  casual's  name,  age,  calling, 
previous  sleeping-place,  task  and  time  of  discharge.  Then 
under  Article  9,  the  casual  was  to  be  detained  until  the 
performance  of  the  prescribed  task,  and  till  9  a.m. 
on  the  second  day  or,  if  previously  admitted  within 
a  month  in  the  casual  ward  of  the  same  union  (all  the 
Metropolis  to  be  treated  as  one  union),  till  9  a.m.  on  the 
4th  day  ;  and  Sunday  was  not  to  be  reckoned.  But  (and 
here  comes  the  proviso  which  has  prevented  uniformity 
all  over  the  country),  the  guardians  were  empowered  to 
give  directions  for  the  earlier  discharge  of  any  class  or 
classes  of  paupers ;  while  workhouse  masters  or  ward 
superintendents  were  empowered  to  allow  earlier  discharge 
in  any  individual  case  to  be  afterwards  reported  to  the 
guardians.  Therefore  the  guardians  could  not  only  make 
exceptions  as  regards  any  case  or  any  particular  class  of 
cases,  but  they  might  make  exceptions  as  regards  all  classes. 
In  point  of  fact,  many  boards  of  guardians  now  make 
the  exception  the  rule  by  not  detaining  anybody  for  two 
nights.  There  was  also  the  power  of  the  workhouse 
officers  to  discharge  individual  vagrants  earlier  than  the 
time  specified. 

145.  {Sir  V/illiam  Chance.)  Was  that  discretion  given  by 
the  Order  of  1882  ?— Yes. 

146.  {Chairman.)  Then  to  continue  ? — Article  10  of  the 
Order  prescribed  dietaries,  but  made  them  variable  by  the 
guardians  with  the  approval  of  the  Local  Government 
Board.  Article  11  prescribed  a  task,  but  made  it  similarly 
variable,  and  provided  that  any  task  previously  prescribed 
should  remain  in  force  till  revoked.  Article  12  made 
regulations  as  to  language,  conduct,  smoking  and  so  on. 
Article  13  provided  that  casuals  should  be  attended  by 
the  medical  officer  of  the  workhouse,  if  sick,  and,  if  this  was 
necessary,  should  be  transferred  to  the  workhouse  hospital. 
Article  14  provided  that  the  wards  should  have  proper 
sleeping  accommodation,  and  that  means  of  communi- 
cation at  night  with  the  officer  in  charge  of  the  wards 
should  be  supplied.  That,  I  think,  is  a  summary  of 
that  Order  which  now  governs  the  procedure. 

147.  That  is  in  force  still  ?— Yes. 

148.  {Mr.  Davy.)  Under  Mr.  Pell's  Act,  the  guardians 
were  authorised  to  detain  for  two  days,  were  they  not  ? — 
Yes. 

149.  Then  imder  the  Board's  Order  it  was  made  com- 
pulsory on  them  to  detain  ? — Yes. 

150.  So  that  what  is  a  mere  authorisation  to  detain 
in  the  Act  of  Parliament,  is  made  compulsory  in  that 
Order  of  the  Local  Government  Board,  subject  to  the 
exceptions  which  you  set  out  ? — Would  you  put  it  so 
strongly  as  that  ?  The  words  of  the  Act  if  I  remember 
rightly  are  "a  casual  pauper  shall  not  be  entitled  to  dis- 
charge himself."  I  do  not  know  whether  you  would 
regard  that  as  merely  authorising  the  guardians  to  detain 
him. 

151.  And  the  Order  says  that  he  must  be  detained  ?— 
That  is  so. 

152.  {Mr.  Simpson.)  But  the  Order  gives  the  guardians 
power,  does  it  not,  to  except  any  class  or  classes  of  casual 
paupers  ? — Yes,  that  I  mentioned  just  now. 

153.  {Mr.  Davy.)  Might  they  in  your  view  except  all 
classes ;  I  mean  to  say  all  persons  imder  seven  feet  high 
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for  instance  ? — Yes  ;  many  of  them  do  exempt  everybody 
from  detention. 

154.  Then  as  to  the  register  of  vagrants,  whatever 
information  you  get  beyond  identification  must  be  obtained 
from  the  tramps  themselves  ? — Yes. 

155.  Is  information  so  obtained  worth  anything  at  all 
in  your  judgment  ? — Not  if  it  is  verbal. 

156.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  a  tramp  will  give  one  name 
in  the  night  and  another  in  the  morning  ? — ^Yes,  that 
is  a  common  practice. 

157.  {Chairman.)  I  understand  you  to  say  the  work- 
house masters  have  discretion  as  well  as  the  guardians 
in  regard  to  discharge,  and  so  on  ? — Yes. 

158.  (Captain  Showers.)  They  have  that  now,  have 
they  not  ? — Oh,  yes.  • 

159.  (Mr.  Davy.)  So  that,  on  the  whole,  that  Order 
does  not  insure  uniformity  ? — Does  not  insure  uniformity 
at  all. 

160.  Either  in  diet  or  in  detention,  or  in  task  of  work  ? — 
Not  at  all. 

161.  It  is  intended  to  do  so  ? — Over  and  over  again  the 
Board  have  issued  Circulars  as  to  the  importance  of 
uniformity,  but  they  ha\  e  not  been  able  to  suggest,  or  at 
any  rate  have  not  suggested,  in  what  way  that  uniformity 
should  be  secured. 

162.  Do  you  yourself  think  it  is  possible  to  secure 
uniformity  ? — In  diet,  yes. 

163.  In  work  ? — In  work,  to  a  larger  extent  than  at 
present. 

164.  In  detention  ? — In  detention ;  well,  I  cannot 
answer  that  in  a  word  or  two,  and  perhaps  you  will  allow 
me  to  comment  on  that  when  I  come  to  the  particular 
place. 

165.  (Chairman.)  Was  there  a  decrease  of  vagrancy 
immediately  after  1882  ;  and  a  subsequent  rise  ? — That  is 
so.  There  was  a  further  large  drop  in  vagrancy  imme- 
diately, but  for  a  very  short  time  indeed,  and  then  it  went 
up  more  or  less  steadily  till  1889. 

166.  Well,  is  that  accounted  for  by  trade  conditions  as 
far  as  you  recollect  ? — I  cannot  answer  that.  I  am  sorry 
to  say  I  have  tried  to  get  some  statements  as  to  years 
in  which  the  trade  conditions  were  adverse  and  in  which 
there  was  special  depression,  and  so  on,  but  I  could  not  get 
anything  that  would  be  worth  putting  before  you. 

167.  Then  there  was  a  Circular  of  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board  as  to  day  rooms  and  way-tickets  ? — Yes,  I 
only  mention  it  because  it  was  one  of  the  series  of  Circulars. 

168.  Have  you  the  date  of  that  ? — It  was  issued  on 
the  16th  January,  1883,  and  the  Local  Government  Board 
suggested  the  importance  of  tramps,  especially  when 
there  were  cells,  having  day  rooms  also.  They  mentioned, 
further,  that  the  system  of  way-tickets  had  been  estab- 
lished in  some  places  with  apparent  success,  but  they 
.■did  not  go  into  details  on  the  subject. 

169.  You  might  explain  in  a  word  or  two  what  is  meant 
by  day  rooms  ? — They  are  rooms  in  which  meals  are 
taken  and  which  casuals  use  when  they  are  not  occupying 
their  cells  for  working  or  sleeping. 

170.  Would  those  day  rooms  be  apart  from  the  ordinary 
day  rooms  of  the  regular  inmates  of  the  workhouse  ? — Yes, 
all  casuals  may  be  roughly  stated  to  be  quite  apS,rt  from  the 
general  workhouse. 

171.  {Mr.  Davy.)  A  day  room  would  be  for  the  greater 
comfort  of  the  casuals  ? — That  is  so. 

172.  (Mr.  Simpson.)  When  you  say  casuals  are  quite 
apart,  do  you  mean  there  is  a  separate  building  for  the 
ca/Sual  wards  ? — Well,  of  course,  in  some  of  the  old  work- 
houses adaptations  have  had  to  be  made  and  a  bit  of  the 
buildings  has  been  taken  for  the  casual  wards.  The  popu- 
lation of  the  general  wards  having  decreased  and  there 
being  a  good  many  casuals,  the  guardians,  not  being 
inclined  to  spend  money  on  bricks  and  mortar,  have  ap- 
propriated a  disused  portion  to  casuals  ;  but  in  all  new 
workhouses  it  is  the  custom  to  build  a  separate  block  of 
cells  for  casuals. 

173.  (Mr.  Davy.)  And  the  casuals  are  kept  separate,  or 
should  be  ? — ^The  casuals  are  separate,  and  in  my  ex- 
perience almost  everywhere  they  are  now  kept  so. 


174.  (Captain  Showers.)  To  pick  oakum,  four  or  five     Mr.  H. 
tramps  will  sit  in  one  room  ? — Yes.  Preston- 
Thomas. 

175.  Do  you  think  that  is  really  a  good  system  ;   does  it   
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together  ? — Yes,  but  of  course,  unless  you  have  enougli  

cells  in  which  to  make  a  man  do  his  work,  it  is  very  diffi- 
cult to  avoid  having  some  arrangement  of  the  kind. 

Oakum  picking  is  getting  less  and  less  used  as  a  task  in 
casual  wards. 

176.  They  say  the  oakum  is  bought  at  a  higher  price 
than  it  fetches  when  picked  ;  therefore  it  is  actually  a 
loss,  not  a  paying  thing  at  all  ? — Yes. 

177.  (Chairman.)  As  regards  the  Trafalgar  Square 
gatherings  of  1887,  what  was  their  effect  on  casual  wards 
in  the  MetropoUs  ? — In  1887  some  kind-hearted  persons 
provided  coffee,  and  others  gave  money  to  the  assembly 
of  unfortunate  people  who  congregated  in  Trafalgar  Square 
and  slept  on  the  stones  and  seats.  That  got  noised 
abroad  in  the  papers  ;  more  persons  came  to  give  money 
away  ;  more  were  attracted  by  the  money  and  the  coffee. 
The  result  was  that  the  casuals  flocked  there  and  became 
such  a  nuisance  that  the  police  cleared  the  Square,  and 
then  the  casuals  thronged  to  the  wards  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, especially  to  those  of  the  Strand  union.  The 
accommodation,  which  had  been  calculated  for  ordinary 
times  and  not  for  a  sudden  influx  of  this  sort,  became  quite 
insufficient.  The  guardians  did  not  know  how  to  deal 
with  it.  They  gave  away  as  many  as  500  common 
lodging-house  tickets  in  a  single  night,  and  it  became 
imown  that  any  man  could  get  a  common  lodging-house 
ticket  there,  and  thus  might  save  the  price  of  his 
lodging;  so  every  man  who  wanted  an  extra  pint 
or  two  of  beer,  instead  of  going  to  the  lodging-house, 
went  to  the  casual  ward  at  the  Strand  workhouse, 
and  as  they  could  not  take  him  in  they  gave  him 
a  ticket  for  a  common  lodging-house  and  he  saved  his 
3d.  or  4d.,  or  whatever  it  was.  This  went  on  until  the 
guardians  got  additional  premises,  but  it  is  rather  sig- 
nificant that  while  the  Strand  wards  were  overcrowded 
in  this  way,  those  in  Islington  and  Lambeth  and  some 
others  were  only  half  full.  It  just  shows  how  that  sort 
of  so-called  charity  simply  attracted  everybody  and 
caused  a  public  nuisance. 

178.  Then  there  were  Circulars  in  1887  and  1888  as  to 
the  time  of  discharge  of  vagrants  ;  were  these  general  or 
Metropohtan  ? — That  of  1887  was  Metropolitan,  and  it 
suggested  the  discharge  of  casuals,  who  had  been  detained 
the  two  nights,  at  an  earlier  hour  on  the  second  day,  in 
order  that  they  might  get  away  in  time  to  have  a  chance 
of  obtaining  some  work,  and  in  1888  a  similar  Circular 
was  issued  to  provincial  guardians. 

179.  There  was  a  comment,  I  think,  by  the  Local 
Government  Board  in  1888  as  to  oakum  picking  ? — Yes, 
they  stated  that  a  question  had  been  raised  as  to  the  com- 
parative tasks  of  oakum  picking  in  prisons  and  in  casual 
wards,  and  they  found  that  although  the  amount  for 
casuals  was  rather  greater  than  for  prisoners,  their  task 
was  far  easier,  as  the  material  was  soft,  or  the  oakum  not 
so  finely  picked,  the  full  task  was  often  not  exacted,  and 
hooks  for  picking  were  generally  allowed.  That  shows 
that  question  had  been  raised  then  as  to  the  comparative 
tasks  of  casuals  and  of  prisoners. 

180.  In  1888  there  was  a  Circular  as  to  the  avoidance  of 
competition  of  workhouse  labour  with  manufacturers  of 
firewood  ? — Yes,  the  Local  Government  Board  had 
complaints  from  manufacturers  of  firewood  that  their 
trade  was  being  spoilt  by  the  competition  of  casual  wards, 
and  so  the  Board  asked  guardians  to  discontinue  the 
manufacture  of  firewood  on  any  large  scale,  and,  in  the 
task  imposed,  to  avoid  competition  with  any  particular 
branch  of  industry. 

181.  Was  that  in  any  way  prohibitive ;  was  it  a 
suggestion  that  that  particular  industry  for  the  workhouse 
should  be  stopped  ? — It  was  left  to  the  guardians  to  do 
as  they  Hked  ;  but  the  Local  Government  Board  advised 
them  to  take  care  not  to  compete  with  individual  trades 
in  any  arrangements  for  selhng,  and  in  the  choice  of  goods 
produced. 

182.  (Sir  William  Chance.)  As  a  matter  of  fact  there 
is  a  great  deal  of  cutting  up  firewood  done  in  work- 
houses ? — Oh,  yes,  a  great  deal. 
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Mr.  H.  183.  And  have  the  complaints  to  a  large  extent  stopped  ? 
Preston-  — I  believe  so. 

Thomas.  (Chairman.)  Is  this  not  a  task  which  is  easily 
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  may  get  a  good  deal  of  labour  in  the  course  of  some  three 

or  four  hours  ? — Certainly.  But  the  question  of  sub- 
stituting time-work  for  piece-work  is  one  which  seems  to 
deserve  consideration.  If  you  fix  a  specific  quantity  of 
work  for  every  casual  to  do,  you  cannot  easily  adapt  it  to 
various  capabiUties.  What  is  too  little  for  some  is  too 
much  for  others.  You  might  get  a  greater  scope,  I  think, 
in  the  character  and  the  appUcation  of  the  task,  if  you 
made  it  not  so  much  work  to  be  done,  but  so  many  hours 
to  be  occupied  ;  any  reasonably  sufficient  work. 

185.  {Mr.  Davy.)  In  these  countries  that  you  have 
visited,  say  Norway,  Switzerland,  and  the  Tyrol,  where 
they  have  wood  industries,  the  men  are  mainly  occupied 
during  summer  in  preparing  fuel  for  winter ;  and  the  old 
age  pauperism  is  made  lighter  by  convenient  work  of  this 
kind  in  which  old  people  are  employed  ? — I  think  so. 

186.  {Chairman.)  Was  there  not  a  Local  Government 
Board  Circular  in  1889  to  the  London  guardians  regarding 
uniformity  of  treatment  of  casuals  ? — Yes  ;  that  Circular 
pointed  out  that  while  some  casual  wards  are  overcrowded 
others  have  always  vacant  accommodation,  ascribing 
this  to  differences  of  administration  as  regards  detention 
or  task,  and  suggesting  that  guardians  should  adopt 
uniformity.  But  it  does  not  say  what  the  uniformity  is 
to  be. 

187.  That  was  to  London  alone  ? — Yes. 

188.  Then  there  was  an  Order  of  the  11th  June,  1892, 
as  to  the  time  of  discharge  of  casuals  ? — That  was  a 
general  Order.  The  previous  Circulars  which  I  have 
already  mentioned  as  advising  the  discharge  of  men 
earlier  on  the  second  morning  had  been  inefi'ectual,  and 
so  the  Board  issued  an  Order  especially  conferring  upon 
any  casual,  representing  that  he  wishes  to  seek  work, 
the  right  to  claim  his  discharge  on  the  second  morning 
after  admission  at  5.30  in  the  summer  and  at  6.30  in 
the  winter,  provided  he  has  performed  his  task  to  the  best 
of  his  abihty. 

189.  In  1895  was  there  not  a  deputation  to  the  Local 
Government  Board  in  favour  of  the  appointment  ©f  a 
Royal  Commission,  or  a  Departmental  Committee  ? — 
Yes.  There  was  a  deputation  from  a  large  number 
of  unions — 250— representing  a  population  of  over 
16,000,000,  and  it  pressed  Mr.  Shaw-Lefevre  for  a  Royal 
Commission  or  a  Departmental  Committee  on  vagrancy, 
but  they  got  rather  cold  comfort  from  him,  for  his  answer 
was  that  the  remedy  was  in  the  hands  of  the  guardians 
themselves,  who  ought  to  try  the  effect  of  carrying  out 
the  Order  before  asking  for  fresh  inquiry  or  legislation. 

190.  Which  Order  do  you  refer  to  ? — The  Order  of 
1882.  He  said  the  remedy  was  in  the  hands  of  the 
guardians ;  they  had  only  to  enforce  the  Order  and 
they  would  find  that  vagrancy  would  decrease. 

191.  Then  the  request  was  declined  ? — The  request 
was  declined; 

192.  There  was  a  Local  Government  Board  Circular 
of  1896  urging  the  enforcement  of  the  Order  of  1882  ? — 
No  doubt  that  was  partly  in  consequence  of  the  deputa- 
tion. The  Local  Government  Board  issued  a  Grcular 
to  the  guardians  stating  that  out  of  648  unions,  635 
had  casual  wards,  but  only  in  305  were  vagrants  detained 
more  than  one  nightj  It  stated  the  principle  of  the 
existing  system  as  that  of  "  insuring  from  the  vagrants 
such  a  return  by  work  for  the  relief  afforded  to  them 
by  the  guardians,  that  they  will  understand  that  their 
lot  while  so  relieved  will  be  in  no  wise  better  as  regards 
laboru-  than  that  of  the  industrious  man,"  but  "  this 
intention  is  frustrated  when  from  more  than  half  the 
vagrant  wards  in  the  country,  vagrants  are  discharged 
the  first  morning  after  their  admission,  generally  without 
any  adequate  task  of  work  being  required  from  them.". 
To  meet  the  plea  of  the  accommodation  being  insufficient 
for  detention,  the  Board  said  that  if  an  habitual  vagrant 
is  not  sleeping  in  one  workhouse  he  is  sleeping  in  another, 
and  that,  therefore,  if  all  guardians  enforced  detention 
there  would  be  no  extra  strain,  and  that,  moreover, 
strict  administration  always  produces  reduction ;  but  if 
this  should  prove  insufficient  to  check  vagrancy  the 
Board  declared  their  readiness  to  take  further  action  by 
legislation  or  otherwise. 


193.  The  Local  Government  Board  asked  in  February, 
1903,  for  their  Inspectors'  opinions  ? — Yes,  they  con- 
sulted their  General  Inspectors  as  to  how  far  the  regula- 
tions were  enforced,  whether  and  in  what  respects  they 
were  insufficient,  whether  the  question  should  be  dealt 
with,  and  what  action  was  desirable. 

194.  And  the  Inspectors  replied  ? — The  reports  of 
the  Inspectors  were  received,  and  some  of  their  sugges- 
tions will  be  dealt  with  in  a  later  part  of  my  evidence 
as  to  various  amendments  of  the  Orders  which  have  been 
suggested  as  possible. 

195.  On  the  23rd  February,  1904,  there  was  a  deputa- 
tion to  the  President  of  the  Local  Government  Board.- 
Whence  did  that  come  ? — That  was  from  the  Central 
Poor  Law  Conference,  and  from  the  Poor  Law  Unions' 
Association.  It  pressed  for  the  appointment  of  a  De- 
partmental Committee  on  the  whole  question  ;  and  the 
present  Committee  was  subsequently  appointed.  This, 
with  the  exception  of  some  Circulars  as  to  the  spreading 
of  smallpox  by  tramps,  as  to  which  I  shall  bring  forward 
some  facts  presently,  completes  the  history  of  the  action 
taken  by  Parliament,  and  by  the  Central  Department 
on  the  subject  up  to  the  present  time. 

196.  {Mr.  Davy.)  That,  you  may  say,  is  the  historical 
review  of  vagrancy  from  its  earliest  days  up  to  the  present 
time  so  far  as  it  touches  the  Poor  Law  ? — Yes. 

197.  {Chairman.)  I  think  you  have  some  statistics  or. 
vagrancy  to  give  us  ? — It  is  necessary  to  point  out, 
in  deaUng  with  the  statistics  of  vagrancy,  that  there 
are  two  causes  which  have  led  to  very  great  exaggera- 
tion indeed  as  to  the  number  of  vagrants  reUeved  by  the 
guardians.  In  the  first  place,  returns  are  constantly 
published  for  particular  unions  and  particular  counties, 
not  of  the  number  of  vagrants  on  a  particular  night, 
but  of  the  total  number  of  admissions  to  casual  wards 
during  a  half-year  or  a  year.  A  statement  appeared 
in  the  newspapers  some  time  ago  that  in  the  four  counties, 
Berks,  Bucks,  Oxford,  and  Warwick,  the  total  number 
of  casual  paupers  for  several  years  averaged  about  200,000 
per  year.  Well,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  during  the  last  half 
century,  the  number  of  casuals  reUeved  on  a  single  night 
in  the  whole  of  England  has  not,  until  the  present  year, 
according  to  the  half-yearly-  returns,  ever  reached  9,000, 
and  it  is  only  by  multiplying  the  number  of  days  by  the 
number  of  daily  admissions  that  we  get  enormous  figures 
like  the  above  for  only  four  counties.  Of  course  the 
tramps  are  like  a  stage  army,  appearing  again  and  again. 

198.  The  same  individual  night  after  night  ? — Yes, 
and  if  only  ten  of  them  go  from  workhouse  to  workhouse 
during  the  year,  they  will,  allowing  for  detention,  figure 
as  about  2,500  admissions  in  the  year.  That  is  one  reason, 
and  newspaper  and  other  articles  so  often  confuse  the 
number  of  admissions  with  the  number  of  actual  tramps, 
that  a  very  exaggerated  idea  has  been  formed.  More- 
over, the  half-yearly  returns  up  to  the  1st  July,  1896, 
include  a  large  number  of  cases  counted  twice  over, 
because  they  had  breakfast  at  one  union  and  supper  at 
another.  This  was  discovered  in  the  compilation  of  a 
Parliamentary  Return  ordered  for  the  years  1890-1895, 
which  required  the  number  of  tramps  sleeping  at  work- 
houses on  a  particular  night.  Then  it  was  seen  that 
that  number  differed  largely  from  those  previously 
given  as  relieved  on  the  1st  January,  so  an  alteration 
has  been  made,  and  though  the  figures  of  the  double 
count  still  appear  in  the  returns  of  the  1st  January  and 
1st  July,  those  returns  now  also  give  separately  the 
numbers  sleeping  on  the  particular  night. 

199.  Those  are  tramps  relieved  ? — Tramps  relieved  in 
casual  wards. 

200.  On  one  particular  night  ? — ^Yes. 

201.  That  says  nothing,  of  course,  of  tramps  who  may 
be  sleeping  out  ? — No,  nor  in  common  lodging-houses ; 
these  are  the  numbers  of  casuals  actually  reheved. 

202.  (Jfr.  Simpson.)  Is  it  the  case  that  of  the  tramps 
sleeping  at  common  lodging-houses,  a  considerable  pro- 
portion have  been  given  tickets  by  the  reUeving  officer  ? 
— Not  a  considerable  proportion  now.  There  was  a  con- 
siderable proportion  of  course  when  casual  wards  were 
much  less  general  and  more  inadequate  than  at  present, 
especially  in  times  of  considerable  and  sudden  increase 
which  strain  workhouse  accommodation.  Even  now 
when  casual  wards  are  full  it  is  the  practice  to  give  tickets 
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for  common  lodging-houses,  but  the  number  has  been 
very  small  of  late  years. 

203.  It  would  be  technically  relief,  I  suppose,  giving  a 
ticket  for  a  common  lodging-house  ? — Yes,  that  is  so. 

204.  Would  it  be  included  in  the  statistics  of  pauper 
vagrants  relieved  ? — Yes,  there  is  a  separate  column,  in 
our  half-yearly  returns,  and  you  will  find  that  whereas 
the  numbers  used  to  run  into  thousands,  2,000  or  3,000, 
some  twenty  or  thirty  years  ago,  now,  I  think,  the  number 
is  about  two  or  three  hundred.  It  is  insignificant  now 
as  compared  with  the  whole  number. 

205.  {Sir  William  Chance.)  The  figures  for  the  night 
of  1st  January,  1904,  give  the  total  number  of  outdoor 
vagrants  relieved  as  214  for  the  whole  of  England  and 
Wales  ?— Yes. 

206.  Those  would  only  be  relieved  in  common  lodging- 
houses  ? — That  is  so. 

207.  On  orders  given  by  the  relieving  ofiicer  ? — ^Yes. 
Not  having  room  in  his  casual  wards,  he  gives  them  tickets 
for  a  common  lodging-bouse. 

208.  (Mr.  Davy.)  I  think  you  told  us  that  in  1866,  quite 
a  large  proportion  of  the  workhouses  had  no  casual  wards  ? 
— A  very  great  many  of  them  had  not. 

209.  Now  I  think  every  union  practically  has  a  casual 
ward  ? — Practically  every  union  ;  there  are  one  or  two 
exceptions. 

210.  {3Ir.  Simpson.)  I  suppose  some  unions  have  more 
than  one  casual  ward  ? — In  a  few  instances  they  have 
more  than  one.    I  know  of  one  or  two  such  cases. 

211.  Not  more  than  that  ? — It  is  very  rare.  One  in 
the  West  of  England  has  a  couple  of  casual  wards. 
Axbridge  is  a  very  widespread  union ;  they  have  one 
at  Weston-super-Mare  and  one  at  Axbridge  ;  that  is  the 
only  case  I  know  of,  either  in  the  eastern  or  the  western 
counties. 

212.  (Dr.  Downes.)  Have  you  observed  the  difference  at 
different  periods  between  the  January  and  July  figures.  I 
will  illustrate  what  I  mean  by  a  rough  diagram  I  have 
here.  You  will  see  that  in  1858,  the  indoor  vagrants  were 
practically  the  same  in  number,  both  in  January  and 
July,  but  as  time  goes  on  and  we  come  up  to  the  present 
time  there  is  a  very  great  difference  between  the  July  and 
the  January  numbers  ? — The  number  always  falls  very 
much  in  the  summer  now,  and  it  used  not  to  do  so. 

213.  (Chaii-man.)  Have  you  any  reason  to  assign  for 
that  ? — No,  I  do  not  think  I  have.  There  was  very  much 
confusion  in  old  times  and  I  should  hesitate  to  deduce 
anything  from  the  figures  of  1858. 

214.  I  was  going  to  suggest  to  you  that  possibly  sleeping 
out  would  make  a  difference  ? — Oh,  yes,  as  regards  winter 
and  summer ;  the  sleeping  out  doubtless  makes  some 
difference. 

215.  (Dr.  Downes.)  Sometimes  the  July  numbers  have 
exceeded  the  January  numbers  ? — They  used  to  ;  not  in 
recent  years. 

216.  (Captain  Showers.)  They  used  to  in  the  country  ? — 
They  used  to  in  the  country,  but  they  do  not  now  ;  in  the 
summer  there  are  generally  not  nearly  so  many  casuals  ; 
of  course  there  are  more  odd  jobs  for  them,  and  various 
things,  and  besides  they  sleep  out  more. 

217.  And  also  the  farmers  in  the  fruit  and  pea-piclsing 
places  provide  sheds  or  barns,  and  that  sort  of  thing  ? — 
Yes. 

218.  That  naturally  reduces  the  number  coming  to  the 
workhouse  ? — Yes. 

219.  (Mr.  Simpson.)  But  it  was  not  only  in  old  times  ;  I 
notice  that  there  are  four  occasions  since  1880  in  which 
the  July  number  exceeded  that  in  January.  There  was 
not  very  much  difference.  No  good  reason  for  that 
difference  occurs  to  you,  does  it  ? — I  am  afraid  I  cannot 
suggest  any  reason. 

220.  (Dr.  Downes.)  There  is  a  considerable  drop  in 
1900,  coincident  with  the  calling  out  of  the  Reserves  ? — 
That  is  so. 

221.  (Chairman.)  Have  you  any  further  remark  to 
make  on  your  statistics  ? — ^Yes.  Till  the  present  year 
we  have  only  had  the  1st  January  and  1st  July  figures  ; 
we  have  only  had  those  two  dates  in  the  year,  and  until 
ten  or  a  dozen  years  ago  we  only  had  figures  subject  to 
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that  confusion  I  have  mentioned  as  to  the  double  counts.      Mr  II. 

But  even  when  we  have  had  the  single  counts  we  have     Presto)/ - 

only  had  those  two  figures  for  the  year,  and  we  have  been  Thomas. 

in  the  habit  of  taking  the  mean  of  those  two  figures  as  1904. 

representing  the  vagrancy  for  the  year.    Yet  the  more 

one  looks  into  the  thing  the  more  one  sees  that  we  do  not 

thus  get  the  average  for  the  year  or  anything  like  it. 

The  1st  .January  is  certainly  not  the  maximum.    I  think 

that  it  is  possible  that  there  may  be  some  sentiment  even 

among  tramps,  and  that  they  may  not  like  to  spend  the 

1st  January  in  a  casual  ward,  or  it  may  be  that  on  New 

Year's  day  people  are  readier  with  their  money.    At  any 

rate,  if  we  may  judge  from  London  for  which  we  have 

long  had  very  minute  returns,  it  is  quite  clear  that  the 

first  week  in  January  is  by  no  means  the  maximum.  I 

have  found  on  the  other  hand  that  the  1st  July  is  very 

often  by  no  means  the  minimum.    London  is  the  only 

district  in  which  we  have  had  precise  statistics,  week  by 

week,  for  the  last  fifteen  years,  and  we  find,  that  in  the 

fifteen  years,  1889-1903,  the  maximum  was  seven  times 

in  some  Aveek  in  September  or  October,  it  was  twice  in 

December,  twice  in  the  last  week  of  January,  twice  in 

February,  and  once  each  in  March  and  No\ ember.  That 

is  to  say,  in  London  in  all  those  fifteen  years  it  was  not 

once  at  the  time  that  we  take  as  representing  the  maximum. 

Then  again,  the  minimum  was  five  times  in  July  in  these 

fifteen  years,  four  times  in  June,  four  times  in  the  last 

week  of  December  and  the  first  week  in  January.  What 

we  take  as  a  maximum  was  a  minimum.    That  is  a  reversal 

of  the  whole  thing.    Then  it  was  once  each  in  April  and 

September.    That  is   quite  enough  to  show  that  these 

returns  cannot  be  depended  upon  as  representing  with 

any  accuracy  the  vagrancy  for  the  year  ;  we  can  only 

make  a  shot  at  it. 

222.  (Mr.  Davy.)  But  those  returns  will  no  doubt  be 
useful  for  comparison  one  year  with  another  ? — Those 
returns  will  no  doubt  be  useful  for  comparison  one  year 
with  another  as  regards  the  particular  dates.  I  will 
put  in  a  return  of  vagrancy  containing  all  the  January 
and  July  figures  from  1858  to  1904.  (Return  handed  in — 
see  Appendix  VI.) 

223.  (Chairman.)  How  do  the  recent  figures  of  vagrancy 
compare  with  the  early  returns  ? — You  will  see  from 
the  half-yearly  returns  of  vagrants  that  in  1868,  when 
the  population  was  only  about  22,000,000,  the  number 
in  the  July  return  was  7,946,  while  in  July,  1903,  when 
the  population  was  33,000,000,  it  was  only  5,121.  So,  too, 
in  January,  1869,  it  was  7,020,  while  in  1900  it  was  5,579. 
I  ought  to  mention  that  1900  was  a  very  exceptional  year. 
Vagrancy  diminished  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  no  doubt 
partly  because  some  casuals  went  to  the  war,  but  also 
because  more  took  the  places  of  those  who  had  gone  to 
the  war,  and  so  on,  but  it  was  quite  an  exceptional  year 
standing  by  itself. 

224.  It  was  also  an  excellent  year  for  employment  ? — 
Yes. 

225.  (Sir  William  Chance.)  Just  now  you  mentioned 
the  year  1868,  and  you  compared  it  with  1903,  did  you  not? 
—Yes. 

226.  In  the  year  1868,  was  not  the  system  of  recording 
vagrants  the  same  as  it  was  previously  to  tlie  year  1896  ; 
and  therefore  ought  you  not  to  take  the  higher  number  in 
1903  for  the  purpose  of  comparison  with  1868  ? — I  think 
not,  because  the  explanation  is  that  the  higher  figure 
now  admittedly  includes  all  those  who  breakfasted  at  one 
house  and  supped  at  another. 

227.  Was  not  that  so  with  the  figure  of  1868  ?— No  : 
then  some  masters  simply  returned  the  admissions  and 
some  gave  the  double  figures  ;  and  from  a  comparison 
with  the  return  that  I  mentioned  just  now — the  special 
return  before  this  question  was  raised  at  all — we  found 
that  the  figures  given  by  the  masters  in  the  general 
return  were  only  from  10  to  12  per  cent,  in  excess  of  the 
figures  in  the  special  return — in  the  figures  for  the  single 
night  count ;  whereas  now  it  is  one  and  three-quarters  to 
one,  so  that  to  compare  one  and  three-quarters  with  one 
and  one-tenth  would  be  illusory,  of  course.  Then  it  is 
noticeable  that  while  mth  the  exception  of  1900  the  July 
figures  for  1903  are  lower  than  any  since  1889,  those  for 
the  1st  January,  1904,  are  higher  than  any  since  1895. 
Then,  coming  to  the  returns  of  the  present  year,  a  per- 
fectly new  system  has  been  started.  With  the  general 
statistics  on  pauperism   have   for  the  first  time  been 
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il//-.  H.      Collected,  •n'eek  by  ■R-eek,  statistics  of  vagrancy  on  a 
Preston-     particular  night — on  Friday  of  each  week— so  that  now 
Thomas,     during  this  year,  and  for  the  future,  we  shall  have  accurate 
'7  returns  of  the  occupants  of  casual  wards  on  the  par- 

'  ticular  day  in  each  week.  We  have  not  had  that  hitherto. 

228.  You  have  had  accurate  returns  of  the  casual 
paupers  in  London  for  some  time  ? — For  a  long  time. 

229.  But  not  in  the  rest  of  the  country  ? — Not  in  the 
rest  of  the  country. 

230.  (Mr.  Davy.)  Is  there  any  return  showing  men, 
women,  and  children  in  London  ? — We  are  beginning  to 
get  that ;  we  have  it  for  one  or  two  dates. 

231.  {Sir  William  Chance.)  Then  these  returns  for  the 
JletropoUs,  which  can  be  relied  on  for  the  purpose  of 
comparison,  show  a  very  large  increase  between  1883 
and  1903  ;  the  number  of  casuals  relieved  is  doubled  ? — 
I  am  going  to  discuss  that  presently.  I  should  just  like 
to  point  out  that  in  the  present  year  there  has  been  an 
extraordinary  rise  in  vagrancy,  which  we  could  not  have 
kno-BTi  anything  about,  but  for  that  weekly  return  which 
is  now  obtained.  It  is  really  a  very  remarkable  return, 
because,  starting  with  8,509  at  the  beginning  of  January, 
the  figures  rose  steadily  to  11,441  in  the  second  week  of 
February,  dropped  to  10,259  in  the  third  week  of  March, 
but  rose  to  11,660  in  the  second  week  of  April,  and  to 
12,153  in  the  fourth  week  of  May.  Then  they  dropped 
steadily  to  6,610  in  the  second  week  of  July,  but  rose  to 
11,227  at  the  beginning  of  August,  and  to  12,713  at  the 
end  of  that  month  ;  and  after  a  fall  in  the  middle  of 
September  there  was  a  rise  to  12,648  in  the  last  week.  It 
is  noticeable,  as  an  illustration  of  the  fallacy  of  judging 
the  amount  of  vagrancy  by  striking  a  mean  between 
.the  figures  on  the  1st  July  and  the  1st  January,  that  the 
result  during  the  present  year  would  be  to  give  about 
7,500  as  the  average,  while  the  weekly  returns  so  far 
show  that  it  has  been  about  11,000.  I  will  furnish  a 
diagram  showing  the  weekly  fluctuations  during  this 
year  {see  Appendi.v  VI.) 

232.  {Chairman.)  Have  you  compared  that  at  all  with 
the  Board  of  Trade  returns  with  regard  to  employment  ? — • 
No,  I  have  not. 

233.  {3Ir.  Davy.)  Have  you  any  theory  for  accounting 
for  the  increase  ? — I  think  the  sudden  increase  this  year 
is  very  largely  due  to  the  want  of  employment  and  the 
sudden  migration  of  labour.  I  believe  it  will  be  found 
that  there  has  been  some  difference  in  the  character  of  the 
tramps  this  year,- 

234.  Might  it  not  be  due  to  the  relaxation  in  the  work- 
house regulations  ;  or  might  it  not  be  due  to  the  difiSculty 
of  getting  convictions  owing  to  the  Prison  Commissioners' 
Report  ? — I  am  unable  to  say  from  actual  knowledge  that 
that  has  been  so  ;  it  may  have  been  so. 

235.  Might  it  not  even  be  due  to  the  appointment  of 
this  Committee  ;  I  mean  to  say,  that  maybe  an  excuse  for 
workhouse  masters  and  guardians  not  enforcing  a  series  of 
regulations  which  may  be  obsolete  ? — That  may,  of  course, 
be  so,  but  I  have  not  enough  facts  to  say  it  has  been  so, 

236.  There  are  many  possible  reasons  ? — Yes.- 

237;  {Sir  William  Chance.)  I  suppose  the  figures  for 
casuals  in  London  would  not  necessarily  follow  the  line 
on  that  diagram  ? — Not  at  all ;  this  is  for  the  whole 
country. 

238.  If  it  were  possible  to  get  a  few  types  of  unions, 
some  where  there  had  been  a  decrease  of  vagrancy,  others 
where  there  had  been  an  increase,  one  might  possibly  be 
able  to  get  at  the  cause  ?— That  might  be  so. 

239.  It  might  be  shown  that  a  relaxation  of  the  strin- 
gency in  the  casual  wards  was  followed  by  an  increase  of 
vagrancy  ? — I  think  the  return  that  the  Committee  has 
asked  for  from  the  boards  of  guardians  will  give  you  con- 
siderable information  as  to  that  point. 

240.  {Mr.  Simpson.)  I  gather  that,  from  your  point  of 
view,  really  any  reference  to  the  mean  before  this  year  is 
likely  to  be  misleading  ;  you  cannot  draw  large  deduc- 
tions from  it  ? — I  think  it  is  likely  to  be  misleading.  In 
any  case  you  are  unable  to  affirm  that  it  is  correct, 

241.  {Dr.  Downes.)  Taking  the  January  and  the  July 
returns,  you  have  told  us  that  up  to  a  certain  date  many 
casuals  were  counted  twice  over  owing  to  the  mode  in 
which  the  return  was  made,  but  that  since  1890  returns 


were  obtained  of  the  numbers  sleeping  on  a  particular 
night  in  casual  wards.  Have  you  compared  the  two  sets 
of  figures  to  see  how  far  we  may  trust  the  returns  for  th& 
previous  years  as  a  guide  to  the  trend  of  vagrancy  fromi 
time  to  time  ? — Yes,  I  have  got  out  a  good  many  com- 
parisons. Of  course,  the  first  thing  that  brought  out  that 
difference  was  the  special  return,  to  which  I  have  already 
referred,  and  I  found  that  some  masters  had  given  in  their 
statistics  people  who  had  gone  away  in  the  morning  andi 
people  who  had  come  in  at  night,  while  others  had  given 
only  the  admissions.  But  that  is  very  different  from, 
tlie  present  practice,  by  which  they  give  the  two  quite- 
separately. 

242.  But  my  point  is  this  :  accepting  it  as  an  undoubted 
fact  that  the  figures  themselves  are  inaccurate,  how  far- 
may  we  trust  them  as  a  general  indication  of  the  amount 
of  vagrancy  in  previous  years.  I  will  illustrate  what  1 
mean  by  the  diagram,  which  I  liave  shown  before.  Yoia 
will  see  that  the  true  figures  of  the  people  sleeping  on  one- 
night  in  January  shown  here  corresponds  very  closely  with 
the  curve  of  the  old  inaccurate  return  which  is  still  con- 
tinued ;  and,  therefore,  I  suggest  that  this  curve,  althoughi 
the  figures  themselves  are  not  true  figures,  shows  the  drift 
of  vagrancy  on  the  particular  night  of  those  years  before- 
1890  ? — I  think  it  will  show  the  drift  of  vagrancy. 

243.  Carrying  it  on  to  July,  there  is  not  the  same  cor- 
respondence between  the  true  July  and  the  old  July 
numbers,  if  you  look  at  these  two  curves  ? — Quite  so.  i 
think  you  must  take  it  that  the  present  return  is  not- 
comparable  with  that  before  1890. 

'  244.  But  I  suggest  that  so  far  as  these  curves  go  the 
true  January  curve  follows  in  its  shape  the  inaccurate- 
curve,  but  the  true  July  curve  does  not  follow  in  its  shape- 
the  inaccurate  July  curve  ? — That  is  so, 

245.  {Mr.  Davy.)  Then  may  I  take  it  from  you  that  alS 
our  figures  have  a  relative  value  rather  than  a  positive- 
value  ? — That  is  so. 

246.  And  that  is  so  with  regard  to  poor  law  vagrancy  ? 
—Yes. 

247.  Much  more  would  it  be  the  case  with  regard  to- 
other vagrancy  ? — Yes. 

248.  {Dr.  Downes.)  I  think  these  figures  refer  only 
to  poor  law  vagrancy ;  you  have  taken  no  account 
of  vagrancy  outside  the  poor  law  ? — No. 

249.  {Sir  William  Chance.)  Then  is  there  not  a  connec- 
tion between  the  rise  and  fall  of  general  pauperism  and  of 
pauper  vagrancy  ? — I  was  just  coming  to  that.  Although, 
these  figures  are  in  the  respects  I  have  pointed  out  very- 
defective  and  faulty  inherently,  at  any  rate  they  are  the 
only  figures  we  have  got ;  and  from  them  it  is  impossible- 
to  infer  any  very  close  connection  between  general  pauper- 
ism and  pauper  vagrancy.  While  general  pauperism  has- 
been  pretty  steadily  going  do-wn  from  47  per  thousand 
in  1865,  to  26  per  thousand  in  1904,  pauper  vagrancy 
has  been  subject  to  remarkable  fluctuations,  with,  ork 
the  whole,  an  upward  tendency,  though  till  recently  this- 
has  not  been  very  considerable. 

250.  Still  the  curves  of  pauperism  and  vagrancy  in 
the  diagram  you  have  put  in  do  seem  to  follow  each  other 
to  a  certain  extent  ? — Well,  general  pauperism  has  gone 
do-wn  and  vagrancy  has  gone  up.  Over  those  forty  years- 
you  may  trace  particular  instances  where  both  have 
been  going  up;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  you  may  take  a 
good  many  where  one  has  been  going  up  and  the  other 
has  been  going  doMoi. 

251.  Take  the  last  two  years,  there  is  a  steady  rise 
both  of  general  pauperism  and  vagrancy  ? — Yes. 

252.  And  there  has  been  a  similar  descent  in  both 
before  ? — Yes,  there  are  some  similarities,  especially  in 
recent  years. 

253.  {Mr.  Davy.)  What  is  your  highest  year  in  vag- 
rancy ? — The  highest  year  in  vagrancy  is  1895  with 
8,500  ;  and  here  we  have  come  to  just  about  the  same 
in  1904. 

254.  {Sir  William  Chance.)  Your  criticisms  of  the 
vagrancy  returns  would  apply  to  the  returns  of  general 
pauperism,  in  that  you  would  not  get  a  true  mean  from 
the  figures  of  the  1st  of  July  and  the  1st  of  January  ?— 
Well,  not  true,  but  it  would  be  much  more  nearly  accurate 
in  the  case  of  general  pauperism,  because  there  are  so 
many  more  chronic  paupers  and  fewer  abrupt  fluctuations. 
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255.  (Dr.  Downed.)  Are  these  figures  that  you  have 
just  handed  in,  in  proportion  to  population,  or  are  they 
■the  actual  figures  ?— They  are  the  actual  figures. 

256.  Have  you  any  diagrams  dra^ra  out  in  proportion 
to  population  ? — No  ;  but  I  have  shown  the  propord  n 
•of  general  pauperism  to  the  total  population. 

257.  {Mr.  Davy.)  You  are  of  opinion,  are  you  not, 
-that  the  general  number  of  paupers  is  very  much  de- 
pendent on  the  administration  of  the  Poor  Law  ?  — 
Enormously  ;  whether  a  district  is  much  pauperised  de- 
pends not  on  its  poverty,  but  on  its  administration.  I 
tave  not  the  least  doubt  as  to  that. 

258.  (Chairma7i.)  And  that  would  apply  I  suppose  to 
vagrants  as  well  as  to  the  general  body  of  paupers  ?— To 
.-a  large  degree,  except  that  to  .some  extent  your  number 
-of  vagrants  depends  on  what  your  next  door  neighbours 
■do  with  vagrants. 

259.  Possibly  the  vagrants  would  depend  not  only  on 
the  administration  of  the  Poor  Law,  but  on  the  administra- 
tion of  the  Poor  Law  and  the  action  of  the  magistrates 
•combined  ? — Yes. 

260.  {Mr.  Davy.)  Then  the  number  of  your  vagrants 
'depends  more  on  other  people  than  yourselves  ?— I  say 
you  may  be  treating  your  vagrants  rigorously,  you  may 
"he  detaining  them,  you  may  be  setting  them  a  hard  task, 
-^nd  making  things  not  very  comfortable  for  them,  but 
•your  neighbouring  union  may  be  practically  inviting 
them,  and  then  you  are  helpless.  They  do  not  perhaps 
avoid  you,  because  they  cannot  get  on  to  the  next  easy- 
•going  vmion  without  coming  across  you,  so  they  put  up 
•with  you  for  a  day  or  two. 

261.  {Chairman.)  Now  do  you  think  your  vagrancy 
figures  are  affected  at  all  by  the  more  complete  return  of 
vagrants  that  you  have  had  of  later  years  ? — Yes. 

'  262.  I  m3an  that  steady  rise  ? — Not  materially.  The 
■figures  before  1891,  were  perhaps  about  10  or  12  per 
'Cent,  in  excess  ;  but  subject  to  that  consideration  the 
figures  may  be  treated  as  fairly  representative. 

263.  London  vagrancy  has  varied  very  slightly  during 
I  believe,  the  last  fifteen  years  ? — Well,  in  London,  for 
-which,  as  I  have  already  stated,  we  have  long  had  weekly 
Teturns,  the  average  number  of  casuals  relieved  on  Friday 
alights  in  each  of  the  fifteen  years,  1889-1903,  has  varied 
very  little,  rising  only  once  above  1,100,  and  falling  only 
twice  below  700,  and  being  generally  about  1,000.  In 
liondon,  whatever  the  system  is,  for  the  last  fifteen 
years  we  have  roughly  kept  the  number  pretty  constant 
.-at  somewhere  about  1,000  on  a  particular  night,  on  the 
average  of  the  whole  year. 

264.  {Sir  William  Chance.)  That  may  be  owing  to  the 
fact  that  you  have  more  uniformity  of  administration 
■in  London,  which  is  practically  only  one  union  for 
the  treatment  of  casuals  ? — That  has  a  great  deal  to  do 
•«'ith  it,  and  perhaps  the  identification  by  officers  has  had 
still  more  effect.  Although  there  is  little  uniformity  in 
London,  yet  there  is  much  more  than  in  the  country,  and 
tience  it  is  that  London  figures  have  kept  very  much  as 
■they  were.  For  the  last  fifteen  years,  roughly  speaking, 
there  has  been  no  big  variation,  yet  the  coimtry  figures  have 
.•altered  enormously.  I  have,  however,  avoided  speaking  of 
London,  except  so  far  as  was  absolutely  necessary  from 
the  historical  point  of  view,  and  as  to  figvures  which 
I  had  to  bring  in  as  a  complement  to  other  figures,  as  I 
Relieve  you  propose  to  call  special  evidence  as  to  London. 

265.  {Chairman.)  Then  you  have  something  to  say  as  to 
the  number  of  vagrant  children  ? — There  was  a  special 
■parliamentary  Return  of  vagrant  children,  from  1890  to 
1898,  in  the  whole  country  in  January  and  July  on  a  par- 
ticular night,  and  that  showed  the  number  to  range  from  a 
minimum  of  164  in  January,  1891,  to  a  maximum  of  411 
in  July,  1893.  It  was  during  that  period  about  5  per  cent,  of 
the  total  vagrancy,  but  there  has  since  been  a  marked 
•decrease,  and  the  return  for  the  1st  of  January,  1904,  shows 
that  there  were  then  only  170  children,  or  2  per  cent,  of  the 
•whole,  and  in  London  the  average  number  of  casual  chil- 
dren relieved  on  a  single  night  was  16  in  1901, 
19  in  1902,  and  13  in  19C3.  That  is  an  extraordinarily 
email  proportion. 

266.  When  you  say  vagrant  children  what  limit  of  age 
would  you  put  ? — Children  under  sixteen. 
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267.  Do  you  refer  to  unprotected  children  ? — ^Not  J\f,:  U. 
necessarily  ;  children  who  were  either  with  their  parents,  Preston- 
ox  children  who  were  in  the  vagrant  wards  by  themselves.  Thomas. 

268.  You  would  include  children  who  were  with  their  25  Oct.  1904. 
parents,  if  these  were  vagrants  ? — Quite  so.   

269.  {Sir  William  Chance.)  And  they  are  included  in 
the  detailed  returns  ? — Yes. 

270.  You  mentioned  the  exaggeration  in  the  number 
of  casual  paupers  relieved  in  the  whole  of  the  country, 
taking  the  year's  count  or  the  half  year's  count.  I  be- 
lieve the  number  of  vagrant  children  has  been  equally 
exaggerated  for  the  same  cause  ;  they  have  been  counted 
over  and  over  again  ? — Yes,  and  we  find  astounding 
statements  in  the  newspapers  as  to  the  thousands  of 
children  wandering,  dragged  about  by  their  parents, 
and  all  that  sort  of  thing — extraordinary  exaggeration. 

271.  You  think  there  will  be  only  a  few  hundreds  at 
most  ? — A  few  hundreds  at  most. 

272.  {Chairman.)  Now  we  come  to  the  ages  of  Va- 
grants ? — -There  was  an  official  return  as  to  the  ages  of 
adult  vagrants  on  the  1st  of  January,  1900,  and  that 
gave  283  out  of  5,499  as  over  sixty-five  years  of  age,  67 
of  these  being  over  seventy.  Another  return  in  1899 
showed  much  the  same  result,  except  that  I  think  we 
found  that  in  the  agricultural  districts  there  is  rather 
a  larger  proportion  of  old  people  among  the  vagrants  in 
summer  than  in  winter.  That  you  might  naturally 
expect ;  the  old  folk  get  into  their  own  workhouses  for 
the  winter  and  go  tramping  in  the  summer,  and  that 
accounts  for  rather  a  larger  number  of  aged  people  in 
the  summer  than  in  the  winter.  In  order  to  obtain  more 
precise  information  in  a  particular  instance,  I  got  out 
the  figures  for  Exeter  workhouse  and  analysed  them 
as  to  the  whole  ages  of  the  vagrants  for  a  year.  I  took 
the  register  of  casuals  from  1st  April,  1903,  to  31st  March, 


1904,  and  here  are  my  results  :  — 

Men  from  16  to  25        -       -       -       -  143 

„    26  to  35        ....  650 

„    36  to  45        -       -       -       -  769 

„    46  to  55        -       -       -       -  471 

„       „    56  to  65        -       -       -       ,  533 

,,    over  65          ...       .       .  130 

That  brings  out  a  total  of        ...  2,696 

Then  of  the  women  there  were  : — • 

From  16  to  55   99 

„    56  to  65   10 

Over  65  2 

Total   Ill 


Of  children  under  sixteen  there  were  45.  Thus  1,562, 
or  more  than  half,  were  men  under  forty-five,  and  only 
130  were  men  over  sixty- five. 

273.  Evidently  they  are  not  a  long-lived  class  ? — ^No. 

274.  {Mr.  Davy.)  Would  the  proportion  of  vagrants 
over  65  per  1,000  be  less  than  the  average  for  the  popula- 
tion of  England  ? — Possibly. 

275.  A  great  deal  less  than  what  it  would  be  in  some 
country  unions  ; — The  average  in  my  country  unions  is 
71  people  over  sixty-five  per  1,000  of  population. 

276.  Sometimes  it  goes  over  80  per  1,000  ? — Yes,  in 
one  or  two  counties — Huntingdon,  for  instance. 

277.  Do  you  happen  to  know  the  lowest  union  in 
your  district  for  persons  over  sixty-five  ? — Both 
Devonport  and  East  Stonehouse  have  onlj'  45  per  1,000, 
and  at  the  other  end  of  the  scale  is  Axminster,  a  purely 
agricultural  union  with  94  per  1,000. 

278.  As  to  Devonport  and  East  Stonehouse  ? — Both 
have  special  populations. 

279.  Mechanics  and  soldiers  ? — Yes. 

280.  Your  district  generally  has  a  rate  of  71  per  1,000 
over  sixty-five  ? — Yes. 

281.  Whereas,  your  tramps  would  give  far  less  ?  Yes, 

about  48  per  1,000.  But  in  the  population  of  Lancashire 
there  are  only  33  per  1,000  that  are  over  sixty-five. 

282.  Of  course,  we  are  relying  upon  the  statement  of 
the  tramps  themselves  as  to  their  age  ? — Yes. 

283.  {Dr.  Downes.)  When  the  tramp  falls  sick  he  mav 
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MINUTES  OF  EVIDEXCK  : 


3Ir.  H.  be  taken  into  the  workliouse  and  would  then  be  counted  as 
Preston-  an  ordinary  inmate  ? — That  is  so,  but  I  take  it  the  propor- 
Thomas.     y^j^  jg  gQ  small  that  it  would  not  vitiate  your  figures 

25  O^.'  1904.  ^''^y 

  284.  {Mr.  Simpson.)  Do  you  think  there  is  any  reason 

for  a  tramp  to  give  his  age  either  older  or  younger,  than  it 
really  is  ? — I  expect  he  may  be  inchned  to  give  it  older  in 
order  that  if  he  is  believed  he  may  get  an  easier  task,  or  be 
let  off  a  task. 

285.  There  is  nothing  very  positive  that  way  ? — No  ; 
I  think  that  that  would  be  the  only  reason  that  would  tend 
to  make  him  give  his  age  as  higher  than  it  is. 

286.  Then  really,  so  to  speak,  the  youth  of  tramps  is 
perhaps  even  greater  than  what  you  said  ? — I  should 
think  so. 

287.  {Mr.  Davy.)  Any^vay,  the  great  proportion  of  the 
tramps  as  a  rule  are  men  in  the  able-bodied  period  of  life  ? 
— Yes  ;  they  are  men  in  the  able-bodied  period  of  Ufe,  but 
an  enormous  proportion  of  them  are  handicapped  somehow 
or  other.  Some  are  handicapped  by  the  effects  of  years 
of  drink,  some  are  partly  paralysed,  some  have  this  or 
that  disability,  and  most  of  them  have  the  great  disability 
of  hating  work  of  any  sort  or  kind,  and  not  being  used  to 
it,  and  not  having  any  aptitude  for  it. 

288.  {Chairman.)  Then  as  to  the  women  ? — The  return 
for  the  1st  January,  1904,  shows  that  women  were  rather 
less  than  one-tenth  of  the  whole  number  of  admissions, 
but  in  London  the  proportion  is  about  one-fifth.  Tlie 
proportion  of  both  women  and  children  is  rather  larger 
in  summer  than  in  winter. 

289.  Can  you  give  a  reason  for  that  ?— It  is  easier  for 
women  and  children  to  go  about  the  country  in  summer  ; 
and  a  good  many  women  and  children  go  hop -picking, 
and  so  on. 

290.  Now  take  women  and  children  who  are  accom- 
panying or  following  after  the  bread-winner ;  are  they 
ticked  down  as  tramps  ? — Yes. 

291.  Unless  they  have  got  any  settled  place  of  abode  or 
any  place  to  sleep  in  ? — Yes. 

292.  Although  they  are  on  their  road  to  the  hop  garden  ? 
— If  th^v  are  reUeved  in  the  casual  ward,  they  are  reckoned 
as  tramps. 

293;  {Sir  Williant  Chance.)  Has  there  been  a  decrease 
of  recent  years  in  the  number  of  women  relieved  as  tramps? 
—Yes. 

294.  As  well  as  of  children  ? — Yes.  To  some  extent, 
not  very  much. 

295.  {Chairman.)  Is  that  accounted  for  in  any  way  : 
do  the  husbands  leave  them  at  home  ? — I  cannot  say.  I 
have  not  got  any  old  returns  as  to  sex ;  but  I  infer  from 
various  things — I  would  rather  give  it  as  an  opinion  than 
as  anything  that  I  could  substantiate  by  precise  statistics — 
that  the  proportion  has  decreased. 

296.  Does  not  the  return  of  1899,  which  classified 
men,  women  and  children,  show  a  reduction  ? — Yes,  it 
shows  some  reduction. 

297.  Now,  can  you  give  any  statistics  as 
to  the  total  number  of  tramps  ? — As  to  the  average 
number  of  vagrants  in  England  on  a  given  day,  using  that 
word  "  vagrant"  as  including  all  persons  without  fixed 
habitation,  while  "  casual  "  is,  according  to  the  definition 
in  the  Act  of  1871, "  any  destitute  wayfarer  or  wanderer 
applying  for  or  receiving  relief  " — estimates  varying  from 
20,000  to  150,000  have  been  published.  According  to 
the  C3nsu3  of  1901,  the  number  of  persons  who  spent  the 
night  of  the  31st  March  in  barns  and  sheds  was  1,645,  and 
in  caravans,  tents  and  the  open  air  was  12,574,  being 
together  14,219.  Well,  of  course  that  includes  a  great 
number  of  persons  who  are  in  no  sense  tramps.  For 
example,  there  are  the  gipsies  and  pedlars  with  caravans, 
also  many  persons  who,  though  passing  a  particular 
night  in  the  open  air,  are  not  habitually  homeless,  so  a  very 
large  deduction  has  to  be  made  from  those  figures 
in  estimating  the  number  of  vagrants.  And  to  these 
must  be  added  a  proportion  of  the  persons  in  common 
lodging-houses  and  most  ot  those  in  refuges  and  in  similar 
institutions  ;  and  here  the  census  does  not  help  us  at  all. 
As  regards  London,  all  I  can  find  is  that  the  common 
lodging-houses  have  accommodation  for  about  29,000 


p3ople,  including  3,200  in  shelters  and  refuges,  which  by 
a  recent  decision  now  have  to  be  registered  as  common 
lodging-houses.  In  times  of  pressure  I  suppose  nearly 
all  these  are  occupied,  but  we  do  not  know  anything  about 
them.  Before  1868  the  police  used  to  make  returns  of  all 
persons  who  spent  a  particular  night  in  April  of  each  year 
in  casual  wards,  common  lodging-houses,  or  the  open  air. 
The  figure  of  1st  April,  1868,  was  36,179,  or  just  about  six 
times  the  number  of  casuals  on  1st  January,  1868.  Then 
you  have  to  remember  that  1868  was  before  the  time- 
when  casuals  were  at  all  systematically  dealt  with,  and 
therefore  it  is  not  worth  much,  but  of  course  a  considerable 
proportion  of  the  inmates  of  common  lodging-houses- 
were  not  tramps.  Then  I  have  some  statistics  from 
the  chief  constable  of  Gloucestershire.  He  has  pub- 
lished detailed  statistics  extending  from  1883  to  1902, 
with  regard  to  the  persons  sleeping  (a)  in  casual  wards, 
and  (6)  in  common  lodging-houses  in  the  administrative 
county  on  a  night  in  April.  In  those  twenty  years  the 
aggregate  number  of  casuals  was  2,032  (101  per  day),  while 
the  inmates  of  common  lodging-houses  numbered  8,593 
(430  per  day),  of  whom  about  one-third  were  known  as 
residents.  Of  course,  in  common  lodging-houses  there 
is  a  pretty  good  lot  of  men  who  are  moderately  frequent 
workers.  They  do  not  take  the  trouble  of  getting 
quarters  of  their  own,  and  they  live  there  from  month  to 
month.  Then  a  great  number  are  pedlars,  itinerants 
musicians,  people  of  that  kind,  and  it  is  very  difficult  to 
say  how  many  can  be  reckoned  as  vagrants.  But  the 
basis  on  which  the  chief  constable  of  Gloucestershire 
discriminated  was  that  they  were  strangers  to  the  place 
or  not  strangers,  and  he  found  that  one-third  of  his 
common  lodging-house  inmates  were  not  strangers  and 
that  two-thirds  might  be  reckoned  as  such. 

298.  {Sir  William  Chance.)  Two-thirds  were  strangersv  ? 
—Yes,  two-thirds  were  strangers,  one-third  residents. 

299.  {Dr.  Downes. )  Have  you  taken  note  of  the  census 
which  was  made  recently  by  the  London  county  council 
in  the  central  parts  of  London  of  the  houseless  people 
on  a  particular  night  ? — No,  I  have  not  seen  it. 

300.  {Chairman.)  What  have  you  to  tell  us  as  to  the 
localisation  of  vagrancy  ? — There  is  some  difiiculty  in 
forming  a  basis  for  any  estimate  as  to  whether  tramping  is 
specially  prevalent  in  this  or  that  part  of  the  country. 
Broadly  speaking,  we  find  on  the  figures  for  the  1st  of 
January,  1904,  there  were  249  casuals  per  1,000,000  in 
England  and  Wales,  that  the  proportion  was  highest  in 
Westmorland,  according  to  the  population,  lowest  in 
Cornwall,  high  in  Berks,  Surrey  and  Kent, and  particularly 
low  in  Essex  and  Devon.  That  is  on  population.  A  cal- 
culation has  also  been  made  on  another  basis,  that  is  to 
say,  by  dividing  the  number  of  vagrants  by  the  number  of 
casual  wards  in  the  particular  county,  by  saying  that 
there  are  so  many  casual  wards  in  this  county,  and  such  and 
such  is  the  average  per  casual  ward.  The  statement  which 

I  have  here  {see  Appendix  Vl.)  shows  for  each  county  the 
figures  on  the  1st  January  and  1st  July  for  a  period  of 
eight  years  (1897-1904),  and  we  find  that  the  average 
number  of  casuals  in  each  union  of  the  country  has  been 

II  on  the  1st  January  and  9  on  the  1st  July.  It  will  be 
seen  that  London  stands  at  one  end  of  the  January  figures 
with  30  casuals  in  each  casual  ward,  and  is  followed  by 
Lancashire  and  Westmorland  each  with  28,  and  Surrey 
with  24.  At  the  other  end,  as  having  the  fewest 
casuals,  are  North  Wales  with  4  and  Cornwall  with 
only  one  casual  per  union.  But  I  am  not  sure  that  it  is 
worth  very  much. 

301.  {Mr.  Davy.)  The  average  number  per  casual  ward 
falls  as  low  as  4  in  North  Wales,  while  in  Cornwall  it  is 
only  one.  In  each  case  there  is  some  building  for  use  as 
a  casual  ward  and  expense  is  incurred  ? — Yes. 

302.  And  there  is  an  officer  ? — Yes  ;  but  not  necessarily 
an  officer  specially  appointed  or  paid  for  the  duty.  In 
some  of  the  Cornish  unions  the  accommodation  is  very 
rough.  When  they  have  hardly  any  tramps  you  cannot 
force  them  to  go  to  much  expense  in  providing  casual 
wards. 

303.  If  there  were  no  casual  wards,  there  would  be  no 
poor  law  vagrants  ? — But  the  really  destitute  wayfarer 
would  have  to  be  relieved. 
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SECOND  DAY. 


Wednesda/j,  mh  October,  1904. 


'"RESENT.  ' 


'         ■  The  Right  Hon.  J.   L.  Wharton.  M.F.  {in  theCJiair). 

Sir  William  Chance,  Bart.  I  j  Captain  Eardley-Wilmot. 

Mr.  J.  S.  Davy,  C.B.  .  Captain  Showers. 

Jlr.  A.  H.  DowNES,  M.D.  "  I  Mr.  H.  B.  Siisipson. 

Mr.  F.  L.  Turner  {Secretary). 
Mr.  H.  Preston-Thomas,  recalled ;   and  further  Examined. 


304.  {Chairman.}  You  kindly  gave  us  yesterday  a 
historical  account  up  to  the  present  time  of  the  dealings 
with  vagrancy.  Have  you  anything  to  add  to  that  ? — ■ 
It  does  not  occur  to  me  that  I  have  anything  to  add  at 
the  present  time  except  to  say  that  I  am  very  much 
indebted  to  a  paper,  which  has  not  hitherto  been  published, 
by  Sir  William  Chance,  which  he  kindly  let  me  utilise, 
and  which  gave  me  a  great  many  of  the  facts  and  put  me 
on  the  track  of  other  facts  which  I  laid  before  you  yester- 
day. I  omitted  to  say  yesterday  that  I  am  very  much 
indebted  to  him. 

305.  No  doubt  you  verified  the  information  from 
official  statistics  ? — In  all  cases. 

306.  Now,  would  you  give  us  some  information  as  to 
the  want  of  uniformity  in  casual  wards  as  regards  diet, 
detention,  and  task  ? — Well,  for  a  great  many  years  the 
Central  Department  has  insistsd  in  its  Circulars  to  boards 
of  guardians,  and  in  other  ways,  on  the  necessity  for 
uniformity  in  dealing  with  casuals,  but  the  Orders  issued 
have  been  such  as  to  make  diet,  detention,  and,  within 
a  very  wide  range,  task,  matters  of  local  option.  In 
London  the  nearest  approach  to  uniformity  has  been 
secured,  M'ith  the  result  that,  for  many  years,  in  spite 
of  the  increase  of  population,  there  has  been  no  substantial 
increase  of  casuals.  But  even  in  London,  as  Mr.  Lock- 
wood's  report  just  published  shows,  various  boards  of 
guardians  have  been  allowed  to  do  very  much  as  they  like. 

307.  And  as  the  result  of  that  has  there  been  consider- 
able want  of  uniformity  ? — Yes.  It  is  just  a  chance  how 
a  tramp  is  treated  in  the  next  union  to  which  he  goes. 

308.  Although,  as  I  understand,  there  is  much  more  uni- 
formity in  the  Metropolis  than  there  is  outside  ? — There 
is  certainly  a  good  deal  more  there  than  outside,  but  even 
there  the  variations  are  very  considerable. 

309.  Is  your  suggestion,  as  far  as  it  goes,  that  there 
should  be  every  possible  approach  to  uniformity  ? — That, 
no  doubt,  is  one  great  point  for  the  consideration  of  the 
Committee. 

310.  And  you  think  that  the  result  of  that  would  be 
in  all  probability  a  decrease  in  the  number  of  casuals  ? — 
That  is  ray  own  opinion. 

311.  Yes  ;  I  am  asking  for  your  opinion  founded  on 
your  long  experience  ? — Of  course  I  am  not  authorised 
to  express  an  opinion  on  behalf  of  the  Local  Government 
Board ;  I  am  only  giving  for  them  a  statement  on  matters 
of  fact.  If  I  am  asked  a  particular  question  I  will  give 
my  individual  opinion. 

312.  Well,  now,  is  it  your  opinion  that,  where  there 
has  been  a  further  approach  to  uniformity,  there  has 
been  a  decrease  in  the  number  of  casuals  ? — I 
think  that  would  almost  necessarily  result ;  and  I 
conclude  that  that  is  the  view  of  the  Local  Government 
Board  generally,  because  in  all  their  Circulars  they  have 
advocated  umformity,  though  they  have  not  seen  their 
way  hitherto  to  enforce  it. 

313.  {Mr.  Davy.)  Are  there  not  inherent  difiSculties 
in  the  way  of  uniformity ;  for  instance,  in  the  task — 
stones  vary  very  much  in  hardness,  do  they  not  ? — That 
is  so. 


314.  Therefore  the  Board  have  to  sanction  tasks  with 
varying  weights  of  stones  ? — -Under  the  present  system  pr'e\ion 
of  task,  yes.  T/iomas. 

315.  Under  the  present  system  of  task,  the  quantity   

of  stones  which  can  be  broken  by  an  average  man  would  -d  Oct.  1904. 

vary  from  a  couple  of  hundredweight  of  hard  granite  to   ■ 

a  ton  of  soft  sandstone  ? — Unquestionably,  a  man  finds 
it  much  easier  to  break  half  a  ton  of  the  sandstone  that 
we  get  in  Exeter  than  a  couple  of  hundredweight  of  the 
granite  that  we  get  in  Cornwall. 

316.  Take  flint,  which  is  a  common   thing  ? — That  is 
very  variable. 

317.  There  is  a  considerable  difference  between  field 
flints  and  pit  flints  ? — There  is  an  enormous  difference 
in  flints. 

318.  Therefore,  in  sanctioning  tasks  of  labour  the 
Board  have  to  look  at  local  conditions  ? — Certainly. 

319.  And  that  is  at  once  an  element  of  uncertainty  or 
want  of  uniformity  in  the  procedure  ? — That  is  so. 

320.  Your  remedy  is  ? — Not  task  work  so  much  as  time 
work  ;  a  work  sufficient  to  occupy  an  individual  vagrant 
thoroughly  during  the  day,  but  not  necessarily  a  task- 
that  he  must  accomplish  and  then  may  rest  after  accom- 
plishing it. 

321.  In  point  of  fact,  if  a  man  did  his  best  for  a  certain 
number  of  hours  that  would  be,  in  your  judgment,  a  better 
task  than  a  task  by  measure  ? — That  would  be  so  in  my 
judgment. 

322.  But  there  again  there  would  be  an  element  of 
want  of  uniformity,  would  there  not,  in  the  judgment  of 
the  officer,  whether  the  man  was  doing  his  best  ? — Cer- 
tainly, you  get  the  human  equation  everywhere. 

323.  {Sir  William  Chance.)  The  Local  Government 
Board  for  years,  and  the  Poor  Law  Board  before  them, 
have  alwayB  been  insisting  in  their  Circulars  on  uniformity 
in  task,  dietary,  and  other  matters  ? — That  is  so. 

324.  One  knows  as  a  matter  of  fact  that  every  board 
of  guardians  takes  a  different  view  of  this  question.  Now, 
do  you  think  that  it  would  be  possible  under  the  present 
system  of  leaving  the  relief  of  the  casuals  practically 
entirely  to  the  guardians  to  secure  uniformity  ? — I  do 
not  think  it  possible  to  secure  absolute  uniformity,  but 
I  think  by  a  change  a  nearer  approach  to  uniformity 
might  bo  secured.  Of  course  you  will  never  get  away 
from  the  personal  equation,  and  from  the  fact  that  one 
superintendent  of  casual  wards  or  workhouse  master  has 
very  different  ideas  from  another  as  to  what  is  a  sufficient 
day's  work ;  but  I  think  that  you  would  get  rather  less 
marked  differences  than  in  the  present  system  under  which 
the  prescribed  task  is  very  small  at  one  union,  and  very 
large  at  another. 

325.  {Mr.  Simpson.)  Should  you  suppose  over  the 
country  generally  stone  breaking  forms  the  bulk  of  the 
work  done  in  casual  wards  ? — A  very  large  proportion 
in  such  districts  as  I  am  acquainted  with.  My  districts 
have  been  mainly  agricultural ;  and  in  those,  stone  break- 
ing has  certainly  been  the  chief  task  ;  but  where  the  work- 
house has  a  garden  some  digging  is  done ;  where  there 
is  a  town  with  customers  for  firewood,  sawing  or  wood 
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Mr.  H.  chopping  is  introduced,  but  no  doubt  in  the  main  you  would 
Preston-     find  more  stone  breaking  than  anything  else. 

 326.  With  wood  cutting  and  oakum  picking,  would  it 

26  Oct.  1904.  much  more  possible  to  have  uniformity  ? — Well,  I 
 am  very  much  against  oakum  picking  altogether. 

327.  Is  it  not  very  difficult  sometimes  to  get  other 
work  ;  there  is  a  considerable  amount  of  oakum  picking 
still  done,  is  there  not,  in  the  casual  wards  ? — Not  very 
much.  It  has  been  very  much  reduced  of  late  years.  I 
have  persistently  advised  all  my  boards  of  guardians 
against  it,  and  I  do  not  think  it  is  used  in  any  of  my  work- 
houses except  now  and  then  for  a  very  old  man  who  cannot 
do  anything  else. 

328.  (Mr.  Davy.)  As  a  matter  of  fact,  is  not  oakum 
picking  a  task  in  which  it  is  very  difficult  to  insure  unifor- 
mity, because  the  tramp  may  be  allowed  to  use  a  "  fiddle  " 
or  a  "  finger,"  and  to  warm  his  oakum  on  the  hot  water 
pipes,  or  he  may  be  obliged  to  pick  it  without  any  of  these 
aids  ? — Quite  so. 

829.  In  the  latter  case  the  task  would  be  very  much  more 
difiicult,  would  it  not  ? — Yes. 

330.  [Mr.  Simpson.)  What  is  your  objection  to  oakum 
picking  ? — I  think  it  is  pretty  generally  agreed  that  it  has 
a  penal  air  about  it.  Then  it  is  absolutely  wasteful.  Now 
that  wooden  ships  are  no  longer  built  you  do  not  want 
oakum,  and  the  oakum  when  it  is  picked  very  often  sells 
for  less  than  the  old  junk  before  it  was  picked.  You 
cannot  have  anything  more  futile  than  that ;  and  a  futile 
task  is  a  very  bad  thing  for  a  casual  or  for  anybody. 

331.  The  Committee  then  can  rather  disregard  that  as  a 
"task  ;  that  is  to  say,  it  ought  to  be  abolished  ? — Yes.  I 
think  so. 

332.  And  there  is  a  possibility  of  it  being  reduced  to  an 
inconsiderable  quantity  ? — It  is  likely  to  become  obsolete. 

333.  {3Ir.  Davy.)  Would  not  the  ideal  task  be  one 
which  would  be  quite  unskilled  ? — Yes. 

334.  And  rather  irksome  and  laborious  ? — Yes,  that  is 
•about  it. 

335.  (Dr.  Dowries.)  Do  you  find  in  any  of  your  work- 
houses that  they  use  specially  prepared  oakum  as  a 
surgical  dressing  ? — I  do  not  think  I  have  any  oakum 
picking  in  any  of  my  workhouses.  They  have  abolished 
it  generally,  and  it  is  a  negligible  quantity  really  so  far 
as  my  experience  goes,  but  then  I  have  scarcely  any  big 
town  workhouses. 

336.  (Chairman.)  Now  would  you  kindly  give  us  some 
information  as  to  diet  ? — In  many  provincial  workhouses 
the  tramp  gets  nothing  but  half  a  pound  of  bread  with  cold 
water  for  supper  and  breakfast ;  in  others  (including  all 
imetropolitan  casual  wards)  he  gets  six  ounces  of  bread 
with  a  pint  of  gruel  for  breakfast  and  six  ounces  of  bread 
with  a  pint  of  either  gruel  or  broth  for  supper  ;  his  dinner 
in  all  cases  being  half  a  pound  of  bread  and  one  and  a  half 

■  ounces  of  cheese — a  very  small  bit  of  cheese ;   or  six 

■  ounces  of  bread  and  a  pint  of  soup,  but  this  latter  is  rarely 
given.  Then  suppose  we  compare  the  food  of  a  man  who 
has  been  four  days  in  the  casual  ward  with  that  of  a  man 
who  gets  four  days  in  prison.  We  find  that  the  casual  has 
half  a  pound  of  bread  at  breakfast  and  the  same  at  supper  ; 
he  gets  nothing  else  ;  while  the  prisoner  also  gets  a  pint  of 
■cocoa  for  breakfast  and  a  pint  of  porridge  for  supper  on 
the  first  day,  and  a  pint  of  gruel  on  each  of  the  other  days 
in  addition.  For  dinner  the  casual  probably  gets  half 
a  pound  of  bread  and  one  and  a  half  ounces  of  cheese  on 
each  of  the  four  days  ;  while  the  prisoner  gets  three- 
quarters  of  a  pound  of  bread  and  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of 
meat  on  the  first  day,  and  half  a  pound  of  bread,  with 
the  addition  of  either  a  pint  of  porridge,  half  a  pound  of 
Buet  pudding,  or  half  a  pound  of  potatoes  on  each  of  the 
other  days.  He  has  all  these  things  more  than  the  man  in 
the  casual  ward  ;  and  that  is  a  premium  for  him  to  go  to  the 
prison  instead  of  to  the  casual  ward, 

337.  Is  that  the  case  with  the  seven-day  prisoner  ?— 
Yes. 

338.  (Captain  Eardley-Wilmot.)  It  depends  on  what 
time  of  the  day  the  man  arrives  at  the  prison  ;  he  would 
get  his  mid-day  meal  at  the  police-station ;  it  is  only  on 
the  actual  day  of  reception  that  he  gets  the  admission 
diet  ? — ^Yes,  it  is  on  the  actual  day  of  reception. 

339.  But  he  would  never  arrive  before  breakfast  ? — 
I  suppose  not. 


340.  (3Ir.  Simpson.)  Do  you  suppose  many  peopl& 
coming  from  the  vagrant  wards  are  committed  to  prison 
in  time  to  get  the  breakfast  on  the  first  day  of  admission  ? 
— I  should  think  not,  but  the  breakfast  is  a  small  part ; 
there  are  the  other  two  meals  ;  the  dinner  is  the  great 
thing. 

341.  If  he  does  not  come  to  th3  prison  until  after  dinner 
time  ? — We  have  just  heard  that  if  he  does  not  get  the 
dinner  at  the  prison,  he  gets  it  at  the  police  station ;  as 
a  rule  he  would  get  it  somehow. 

342.  (Chairman.)  That  is  to  say,  if  he  is  apprehended 
before  dinner-time  ? — Yes,  you  see  that  gives  him  a 
very  nice  impression  of  the  prison  to  start  with — that 
instead  of  getting  his  |  lb.  of  bread  with  a  scrap  of  cheese 
and  cold  \vater,  he  gets  a  good  square  meal  of  fib.  of 
bread  and  ;^lb.  of  meat,  and  then  he  goes  on  pleasantly  to 
a  supper  in  the  evening,  which  is  also  much  better  than  he 
gets  in  the  casual  ward. 

343.  Were  you  speaking  of  the  seven -day  diet  or  the 
diet  for  a  longer  period  ? — I  was  speaking  of  the  seven- 
day  diet ;  I  took  it  from  the  tables,  which  were  issued 
by  Mr.  Ritchie,  when  Home  Secretary ,  in  May,  1901. 

344.  (Mr.  Davy.)  You  have  taken  the  case  of  a  man 
detained  four  days  in  the  workhouse  ;  are  not  these  cases 
very  rare  ? — Yes. 

34.5.  Do  you  ever  come  across  a  man  who  is  detained 
for  four  days  ? — Oh,  yes. 

346.  But  it  is  rare  ? — It  is  rare.  But,  whenever  the 
Order  of  1882  is  enforced,  a  very  large  number  of  casuals 
are  detained  for  three  nights,  since  Sunday  is  not  reckoned. 

347.  And  your  hypothetical  casual  is  compared  with 
the  man  who  gets  three  days'  imprisonment  ? — -Yes. 

348.  That  is  not  a  common  sentence,  is  it  ? — Yes,  I 
should  say,  three  days  is.  I  have  heard  of  a  great  many 
cases  in  which,  to  my  surprise,  three  days  has  been  given. 

349.  Do  you  think  the  improved  prison  diet  has  had 
any  effect  on  the  number  of  convictions  of  casuals  ? — 
In  the  two  years  1899  and  1900  the  number  of  convictions 
of  inmates  in  London  casual  wards  averaged  535.  In 

1901  the  improved  scale  of  dietaries  was  introduced,  and 
it  is  significant  that  the  convictions  in  the  two  years, 

1902  and  1903,  averaged  924.  That  is  to  say,  a  rise  to 
924  from  535. 

350.  (Captain  Eardley-Wilmot.)  Was  there  not  a  great 
deal  of  screwing  up  of  the  administration  in  the  casual 
wards  in  that  period  •  would  not  that  account  for  the 
increase  ? — There  was  no  change  whatever  in  administra- 
tion that  I  am  aware  of. 

351.  Were  there  not  more  stringent  Circulars  at  that 
time  ?— No,  I  think  not.  I  have  tried  to  account  for  it  in 
any  other  way.  There  were  no  Circulars  issued  during  that 
year  so  far  as  I  know,  and  there  was  nothing  on  earth  to 
account  for  it,  except  that  they  liked  the  better  food  of  the 
prison.  That  may  not  be  the  reason,  but  it  is  the  only 
reason  that  I  can  find,  and  it  is  a  very  strong  inference 
when  you  find  the  numbers  nearly  double  between  the 
two  years  before  and  the  two  years  after. 

352.  (Mr.  Simpson. )  I  should  like  to  point  out,  if  I  may, 
that  the  diet  on  the  first  day  of  admission  was  not  altered 
by  the  dietary  of  May,  1901.  It  was  introduced,  I 
think,  in  1892  ?— Indeed. 

353.  So  far,  therefore,  as  the  diet  on  the  first  day  is 
concerned,  that  would  not  really  have  a  bearing  ? — Not 
upon  these  particular  prosecutions. 

354.  (Mr.  Davy.)  You  are  dealing  with  the  Metropolis 
alone  ? — Yes. 

355.  (Chairman.)  Then  the  convictions  referred  to 
would  be,  I  take  it,  in  the  Metropolitan  police  courts  ? — 
Yes.  The  convictions,  for  instance,  in  the  two  years 
before  1901,  for  destroying  clothes  were  59  and  46 ;  in 
the  two  years  after  they  were  80  and  100.  In  the  two 
years  before,  the  convictions  for  refusal  to  work  were 
253  and  239 ;  in  the  two  years  after,  they  were  496  and 
633 ;  and  that  is  very  striking,  because  the  refusal  to 
work  is  the  particular  offence  which  the  man  would 
commit  if  he  wanted  to  go  to  prison, 

356.  Could  you  tell  us  what  was  the  average  length 
of  sentence  for  those  ? — That  I  cannot ;  I  only  noted 
the  convictions  without  particulars  of  the  sentences. 
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y  357.  Do  you  think  the  London  casuals  would  want  to  go 
to  prison  ?— These  casuals  are  going  round  and  round  ; 
they  spend  their  whole  time  nearly  in  casual  wards  ; 
therefore,  their  food  is  the  food  of  the  casual  wards  ; 
that  is  their  habitual  diet,  but  they  get  their  puddings 
and  one  thing  and  another  in  prison.  If  they  want  a 
week's  rather  better  food  they  go  to  prison  to  get  it,  some 
of  them. 

358.  {Captain  Eardley-Wilmot.)  Are  there  any  earher 
years  which  have  anything  like  900  convictions  ? — The 
previous  yeara,  going  backwards  from  1901,  are  504, 
565,  601,  568,  608,  651  ;  then  in  1894  there  is  a  higher 
lot — 785  ;  but  that  does  not  approach  the  two  last  years, 
you  see. 

359.  It  shows  a  great  variety — 700  down  to  500  ?— 
Yes,  but  there  was  a  very  big  jump  in  those  last  two 
years.  Taking  the  period  of  ten  years,  it  seemed  to  me 
that,  looking  down  the  figures,  you  could  not  help  coming 
to  the  conclusion  that  something  happened  in  1901  ; 
and  the  only  thing  that  I  find  did  happen  in  1901  to 
make  these  convictions  more  numerous  was  that  there 
was  a  better  dietary  in  prison. 

360.  {Mr.  Davy.)  Even  excluding  the  fact  that  the 
first  day's  dietary  had  not  been  altered  ? — Was  very 
much  better,  even  excluding  that  fact. 

361.  Are  you  going  to  give  us  any  figures  with  regard 
to  the  country  generally  ? — No,  they  are  not  available, 
I  am  afraid. 

362.  {Dr.  Downes.)  I  do  not  know,  whether  in  your 
earlier  evidence  you  referred  to  the  Order  of  1887  with 
regard  to  the  dietary  of  Metropolitan  casuals  ? — I  in- 
tended to  include  it  in  my  enumeration.  The  Order 
was  dated  3rd  November,  1887.  It  abolished,  so  far  as 
London  was  concerned,  the  bread  and  water  diet  for 
breakfast  and  supper,  and  required  gruel  or  broth  to  be 
given. 

363.  {Chairman.)  Have  you  a  note  as  to  the  cost  of 
the  casuals'  diet  ? — The  actual  cost  of  the  minimum 
dietary  of  the  tramp  detained  two  days,  taking  bread 
at  4Jd.  per  quartern  and  cheese  at  5d.  a  pound,  is  for 
2\  lbs.  of  bread  rather  less  than  3d.  ;  and  1|  oz.  of  cheese 
about  \d.  ;  the  total,  3^d.  If  he  is  allowed  gruel  with 
only  6  ozs.  of  bread  instead  of  8  oz.  for  breakfast  and 
supper,  he  consumes  8  ozs.  of  oatmeal  (2  ozs.  of  oatmeal 
to  a  pint  of  gruel),  which  costs  only  a  small  fraction  more 
than  the  bread  saved.  If  he  is  allowed  broth  for  supper 
the  cost  is  infinitesimally  higher,  but  the  total  amount 
will  not  in  any  case  be  much  above  4d.  for  his  five  meals, 
— that  is  to  say,  his  supper  on  the  day  of  arrival,  his 
breakfast,  dinner,  and  supper  on  the  day  of  detention 
and  his  breakfast  next  morning. 

364.  For  the  whole  time,  4d.  ?— Yes.  To  this  must 
be  added  a  proportion,  which  it  is  impossible  to  estimate 
accurately,  of  the  establishment  expenses,  repairs,  and 
interest  on  original  cost  of  casual  wards.  In  the  work- 
houses of  large  towns  one  or  two  labour  masters  may 
be  employed  exclusively  for  the  superintendence  of  the 
vagrant ;  in  rural  workhouses  this  function  is  generally 
discharged  by  the  workhouse  porter.  So,  too,  in  an  urban 
union  the  assistant  relieving  officer  for  vagrants  is  ap- 
pointed and  may  be  paid  a  tolerable  salary  for  his  work, 
perhaps  exclusively  or  almost  exclusively  employed  in 
that,  but  in  a  rural  union  an  allowance  of  £3  or  £4  a  year 
or  some  small  sum  is  made  to  a  sergeant  of  police  or 
somebody  else.  Of  course  there  are  many  complaints 
against  the  present  system,  but  I  think  that  no  com- 
plaints can  be  made  against  the  cost,  if  you  can  keep  a 
man  for  4d.  for  a  couple  of  days  ;  you  cannot  do  it  cheaper 
anyhow. 

365.  In  that  cost  you  are  taking  in  not  only  the  cost 
of  the  food  and  the  cooking,  but  the  cost  of  the  mainten- 
ance of  the  casual  ward  ? — I  am  unable  to  give  any  figures 
for  that,  but  that  has  to  be  considered. 

366.  {Mr.  Davy.)  Have  you  anything  further  to  men- 
tion on  this  dietary  question  ? — I  have  two  or  three  things 
more  to  say  about  it.  First,  the  able-bodied  man  in  the 
workhouse  proper  has  a  far  better  diet  than  either  the 
casual  or  short  time  prisoner,  including  a  luncheon  of  bread 
and  cheese,  if  engaged  in  work,  in  addition  to  three  other 
meals.  The  fact  is  that  the  dietary  both  for  prisons  and 
for  workhouses  has  been  made  very  much  more  liberal  in 
the   course  of  the  last  twenty  j^ears,  while  the  diet  of 


casuals  has  remained  much  the  same  as  it  was  when  it  was  jj/,..  jcf. 

established  in  1882.    The  only  exceptions  are  that  in  Preston- 

London  it  has  been  made  more  or  less  uniform,  and  as  to  Thomas. 

children  it  has  been  made  rather  better  ;  they  must  give  rTT^iqo 
milk  to  children  under  se^en  ;  but,  bar  that,  it  has  re- 
mained  the  same  for  twenty  years  and  the  others  have  been 
improved.    That  is,  I  think,  the  long  and  the  short  of  it. 

367.  The  ordinary  vagrant  who  is  detained  two  nights 
gets  bread  and  water  or  bread  and  cheese,  does  he  not  ?  — 
Yes. 

368.  The  diet  is  not  fixed  for  a  longer  period  than  the 
one  day  on  which  he  is  detained  ? — Well,  he  is  detained 
a  day  and  a  half. 

369.  It  is  fixed  for  that  period.  The  Board  have  never 
regarded  what  the  man  is  likely  to  get  on  the  other  days 
of  the  week,  have  they  ? — No,  they  have  not. 

370.  The  vagrant  admitted  on  Monday  night  is  dis- 
charged on  the  Wednesday  morning  ? — Yes. 

371.  Then  supposing  he  goes  on  to  another  vagrant 
ward  that  day,  he  would  have  supper  there  ?— Yes. 

372.  There  is  no  mid-day  meal  ? — No,  except  in  the  few 
counties  that  have  provided  for  that  by  voluntary  effort} 

373.  How  can  the  man  get  the  mid-day  meal — he  must 
beg  or  steal,  unless  he  gets  a  casual  job  ? — Yes. 

374.  Supposing  he  does  not  break  the  law  or  get  a 
casual  job,  he  would  starve,  would  he  not  ? — Well,  he 
would  have  to  walk  fifteen  miles  probably  on  a  small  piece 
of  bread  for  breakfast,  and  I  do  not  know  anything  harder 
to  do  than  that ;  I  have  tried  it. 

375.  Of  course,  in  time  he  would  not  have  enough  to  live 
on  ? — No,  and  I  know  a  case  which  one  of  my  colleagues 
lately  mentioned,  of  an  habitual  tramp  who  lived  on  bread; 
He  was  a  beggar  and  he  practically  lived  on  bread  so  con- 
stantly that  the  doctor  reported  that  he  broke  down  with 
scurvy  and  that  the  scurvy  was  due  to  a  constant  bread 
diet.  Whether  that  was  correct  or  not  I  do  not  know,  but 
that  was  the  medical  diagnosis. 

376.  But  those  cases  would  be  very  rare,  would  they 
not  ? — Very  rare. 

377.  In  your  judgment  are  tramps  an  ill-fed  class  ;  do 
they  look  ill-fed  ? — No,  not  on  the  whole.  There  are 
sorry  specimens. 

378.  In  your  experience  is  it  not  often  the  case,  when 
tramps  are  searched  on  c(>ming  into  a  workliouse,  that 
broken  food  is  found  on  them  ? — Yes,  and  they  will  not 
take  food  when  it  is  given  to  them,  they  are  evidently  so 
well  fed  before.  The  other  day  somebody  asked  a  man, 
"  How  do  you  like  your  supper  in  the  workhouse  ?  '-  He 
said,  "  Oh,  I  do  not  care  twopence  about  my  supper  in 
the  workhouse  ;  I  always  take  jolly  good  care  to  have  a 
good  supper  before  I  go  in  !  U  That  was  from  the  pro- 
ceeds of  his  begging. 

379.  Now,  what  is  the  procedure  with  workhouse 
masters  generally  ;  do  they  take  that  food  away  or  do  they 
allow  the  man  to  eat  it  ? — -I  should  say  in  country  work- 
houses, where  rules  are  not  very  rigidly  kept,  they  let  the 
man  eat  it. 

380.  Is  it  your  experience  that  if  the  food  is  taken  away 
and  the  man  is  confined  to  the  workhouse  diet,  the  number 
of  tramps  decreases  ? — I  should  think  that  would  very 
likely  be  so,  but  I  have  not  got  such  an  instance  in  my  mind 
that  I  could  say  "  Yes  "  to  that. 

381.  Do  workhouse  masters  tell  you  that  tramps  come 
into  the  casual  wards  full  of  liquor  ;  not  actually  drunk, 
but  full  of  liquor  ? — ^Yes,  many  of  them. 

382.  That  they  evidently  had  spent  their  money  having 
a  drink  ? — With  their  last  3d.,  instead  of  taking  it  to  the 
doss-house  and  getting  a  bed  there,  they  have  got  more 
drink  and  come  to  the  casual  ward. 

383.  Have  you  any  experience  of  a  workhouse  which 
has  introduced  hot  gruel  instead  of  bread  and  cheese  ; 
what  is  the  effect  on  the  numbers  ? — I  do  not  know  of  any 
such  case. 

384.  Does  not  the  number  of  vagrants  go  up  if  there  is 
the  slightest  relaxation  of  diet  ? — That  is  so. 

385.  There  are  great  difficulties  in  the  matter  of  diet  ?— 
Enormous  difficulties.  No  doubt,  if  you  make  the  diet 
better  you  attract  more  tramps,  unless  at  the  same  time 
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you  make  the  work  more  constant  and  more  universal  for 
every  tramp  that  comes.  But  I  think  you  may  improve 
your  diet  without  making  your  number  of  tramps  bigger, 
if  you  alter  the  working  conditions. 

386.  Have  you  formed  any  idea  whether  there 
is  any  large  number  of  tramps  who  go  straight  from 
workhouse  to  workhouse  ;  do  they  not  go  to  a  workhouse 
one  or  two  nights  and  then  go  one  or  two  nights  to  a  common 
lodging-house,  and  then  take  the  workhouse  again  ? — ^No  ; 
I  should  say  not.  I  should  say  that  many  of  them  go  from 
workhouse  to  workhouse.  In  many  places  with  which 
I  am  familiar  there  are  no  lodging-houses  at  all  for  them. 
Some  men  are  driven  to  the  casual  ward  for  that  reason. 

387.  (Ifr.  Simpson.)  Unless  they  sleep  out  ?— Yes, 
unless  they  sleep  out.  I  think  they  are  less  fond  of  sleeping 
out  than  they  used  to  be  ;  I  do  not  Imow  whether  they  are 
getting  softer,  but  I  do  not  believe  they  sleep  out  so  often. 

388.  {Sir  William  Chance.)  If  a  mid-day  meal  was  pro- 
vided for  tramps,  do  you  think  it  would  stop  cadging  and 
begging  on  the  roads  ? — I  think  it  might  in  some  degree 
check  indiscriminate  almsgiving.  Nothing  on  earth  will 
stop  people  from  titillating  their  own  sense  of  benevolence 
by  giving  when  they  can  do  so  without  any  trouble  ;  but 
it  might  in  some  degree  teach  people  to  be  more  sensible 
in  that  matter  if  they  knew  that  every  tramp  had  a  mid- 
day meal  within  reach,  and  although  I  quite  think  if  you 
gave  it  to  him  at  the  workhouse  door  he  would  often  throw 
it  over  the  hedge,  yet,  if  no  better  plan  can  be  found,  I 
would  even  give  him  the  opportunity  of  throwing  it  over 
the  hedge  rather  than  discharge  him  as  at  present  and  say 
to  him  in  effect — you  have  got  to  walk  fifteen  miles  and  you 
must  break  the  law  or  else  starve. 

389.  But  you  have  no  evidence  actually  to  show  that 
the  mid-day  meal  does  induce  the  so-called  charitable 
public  to  give  less  than  they  would  otherwise  give  ? — 
That  is  a  thing  upon  which  you  cannot  bring  actual 
evidence  and  statistics,  but  it  is  said  that  this  has  been 
one  of  the  advantages  in  the  counties  where  they  have 
established  it. 

390.  That  is  what  I  wanted  to  get  at.  In  Gloucester- 
shire, for  instance,  has  it  stopped  this  almsgiving  ? — It 
is  very  difficult  to  say,  but  I  have  heard  so.  You  see  it  is 
a  sort  of  matter  in  which  you  cannot  have  very  definite 
evidence  as  to  how  much  has  been  given  away  or  what 
has  been  the  effect. 

391.  And  in  Dorset  they  have  a  similar  system,  have 
they  not ;  they  provide  a  mid- day  meal  and  give  tickets  ? 
— Yes.  You  had  better  have  that  from  the  chief  constable 
of  Dorset,  as  to  what  effect  it  has  had  ;  but  my  own  im- 
pression is  that  in  some  places  it  has  rather  discounted  the 
plea,  "  I  must  beg  or  else  I  must  starve  "  by  supplying 
the  answer,  "  No,  you  need  not  beg  and  you  need  not 
starve  because  you  can  get  a  mid-day  meal  at  so-and-so." 
I  think  that  fact  would  make  a  difference  to  any  people 
who  consider  before  they  give. 

392.  And  I  may  take  it  that  you  are  generally  in  favour 
of  a  mid-day  meal  being  provided  in  some  way  or  other 
for  tramps  ? — Personally,  I  am  in  favour  of  the  offer  of 
a,  mid-day  meal. 

393.  (Mr.  Davy.)  The  mid-day  meal  would  be  of 
Tiecessity  bread,  would  it  not  ? — Probably,  or  bread  and 
'<;heese. 

394.  Then  it  would  be  assuming  a  sort  of  responsibility 
for  the  dietary  of  the  tramp  for  a  period  longer  than 
-a  day,  and  it  would  be  giving  him  a  diet  which  would 
lie  improper  for  a  lengthened  period,  viz.,  nothing  but 
bread  ? — It  would  be  very  hard  to  give,  no  doubt,  a  meal 
that  would  be  sufficient  if  it  were  to  be  a  permanent  meal 
•day  after  day,  and  I  am  afraid  you  could  never  reconcile 
theory  and  practice  in  the  matter  at  all,  but  as  a  way  of 
simply  meeting  that  particular  charge,  I  should  like  them 
to  have  the  option  of  a  mid-day  meal. 

395.  Well,  the  mid-day  meal  to  an  able-bodied  man 
would  be  relief  to  an  able-bodied  man  without  work, 
would  it  not  ? — No ;  because  he  would  have  to  walk  a 
good  way  to  get  it. 

396.  I  am  assuming  it  is  given  him  at  the  door  of  the 
workhouse  before  his  walk  ? — Well,  I  suppose  it  would  be 
open  to  that  theoretical  objection. 

397.  You  know  the  objection  has  been  made  ? — ^Yes,  I 
am  aware  of  that. 


398.  And  that  has  influenced  the  Local  Government 
Board  ? — Of  course,  I  am  not  pretending  to  make  any 
suggestion  on  behalf  of  the  Local  Government  Board. 

399.  {Chairman.)  Might  there  not  be  another  process 
by  which  you  might  give  the  man  the  mid-day  meal  ; 
might  he  not  be  allowed  to  eat  something  before  he  leaves 
the  workhouse,  if  he  wishes  to  do  so,  without  taking  it 
away  from  him  ? — But  he  is  discharged  quite  early  in  the 
morning. 

400.  At  what  time  ?— At  5.30  in  summer  and  6.30  in 
winter. 

401.  I  was  thinking  of  the  man  who  stayed  there  till 
11  o'clock,  having  done  his  two  or  three  hovurs  of  work. 
Surely,  it  would  seem  rather  more  reasonable  that  that 
man  should  have  some  refreshment  before  he  leaves 
the  workhouse  ?— Yes,  but  in  the  bulk  of  cases  if  you  have 
detention  for  two  nights  you  would  discharge  the  man  early 
and  he  gets  his  breakfast.  That,  I  think,  is  the  objection 
to  giving  him  anything  at  the  door  of  the  workhouse. 
You  might,  of  course,  adopt  the  plan  of  letting  him  get 
something  either  by  an  order  on  a  baker's  shop,  or  at  a 
police  station.  Those  are  variations  of  the  way-ticket 
system. 

402.  {Mr.  Davy.)  But  in  any  case,  if  the  co-operation 
of  the  police  is  a  part  of  the  system  of  mid -day  meals  that 
is  a  great  advantage  ? — An  enormous  advantage. 

403.  The  police  could  co-operate  with  the  poor  law 
authorities  ?— Yes ;  the  more  I  see  of  it  the  more  I 
recognise  the  importance  of  bringing  the  police  into  close 
relation  with  the  poor  law  authorities  on  this  whole 
matter.  It  is  a  thing  that  is  so  much  mixed  up.  We  do 
not  object  to  the  tramp  qua  casual,  or  because  he  costs 
us  anything ;  we  get  rid  of  him  easily  enough ;  he  is 
not  very  much  trouble.  We  object  to  him  qua  beggar, 
because  he  is  a  nuisance  and  infests  the  roads  and  threatens 
women  and  insists  on  having  food  when  then;  husbands 
are  absent,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing.  We  object  to  him 
because  of  his  offences  against  the  law  and  not  because  of 
the  cost  of  his  rehef,  which  is  really  insignificant. 

404.  He  is  a  police  nuisance  rather  than  a  poor  law 
nuisance  ?— That  is  so. 

405.  {Dr.  Downes.)  Under  the  Order  of  1882,  I  think 
there  is  an  alternative  for  the  bread  and  cheese  dinner  for 
the  man  who  is  detained  more  than  one  night,  viz.,  a  dinner 
of  bread  and  soup  ?— Yes ;  six  ounces  of  bread  and  a 
pint  of  soup. 

406.  Made  of  the  same  ingredients  as  workhouse  soun  "> 
—Yes.  ^  ■ 

407.  According  to  the  Dietary  Order,  the  ingredients 
for  pea  soup  in  the  workhouse  are  to  each  pint,  three 
ounces  of  raw  beef  free  from  bone,  two  ounces  of  bones, 
two  ounces  of  split  peas,  half  an  ounce  of  oatmeal,  one 
ounce  of  vegetables,  salt,  pepper,  and  herbs  to  taste  ? — 
That  is  so. 

408.  It  is  an  excellent  soup  ? — Yes. 

409.  Do  you  find  that  given  in  the  casual  ward  at  all  ?— 
Not  very  much,  at  any  rate  in  the  country :  I  contrasted 
expressly  the  minimum  that  the  guardians  might  give 
with  what  the  prison  did  give.  Most  boards  of  guardians, 
I  think,  give  bread  and  cheese  only. 

410.  But  they  might  give  this  very  excellent  soup  if 
they  choss  ?— They  can,  yes  ;  but  then  they  cut  him  off, 
mind  you,  two  ounces  of  his  bread,  whereas  the  prisoner 
gets  his  soup  and  gets  his  Jib.  of  bread. 

411.  Have  you  referred  in  your  evidence  to  the  Order 
of  1897  for  the  children  of  casuals  ? — I  just  mentioned 
it,  as  being  the  only  Order  that  improved  the  dietary  of 
casuals. 

412.  I  think  that  Order  prescribes  a  very  liberal  allow- 
ance of  milk  ?— Yes  ;  that  is  very  good  for  the  children  ; 
only  the  children  are  an  insignificant  part  of  the  whole 
number  of  vagrants. 

413.  Do  you  think  this  Order  has  increased  the  number 
of  vagrant  children  in  any  way  ?— Not  to  my  knowledge. 

414.  I  think  you  gave  us  evidence  to  the  contrary  ?  

The  number  of  children  has  dropped  decidedly. 

415.  The  numbers  have  dropped  since  that  was  intro- 
duced ? — The  numbers  have  dropped. 

416.  {Chairman.)  Have  you  anything  to  add  on  the 
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subject  of  diet  ? — What  I  had  intended  to  add  as  to  the 
general  question  was  that  any  improvement  in  dietary 
,  doubtless  tends  to  attract  men  to  the  casual  ward,  but  it 
has  to  be  considered  whether  that  fact  justifies  the  main- 
tenance of  a  scale  which  is  not  only  much  inferior  to  that 
of  prisoners,  but  is  quite  insufficient  to  work  upon  and  does 
not  contain  either  the  vegetable  or  the  fatty  constituents 
which  science  regards  as  essential  for  health  and  for 
strength.  I  admit  that  it  is  not  a  continuous  life  in  the 
casual  wards  ;  but  you  can  scarcely  call  it  a  continuous 
life  in  prison  when  such  terms  as  three  days'  and  seven 
days'  imprisonment  are  in  question. 

417.  Now  we  come  to  the  question  of  the  detention  of 
casuals  ? — The  Local  Government  Board  regulations 
allow  the  boards  of  guardians  to  give  directions  for  the 
discharge  of  any  class  or  classes  of  casual  paupers  before 
the  expiration  of  the  periods  specified  in  the  Act  of  1882, 
and  in  a  very  large  proportion  of  unions  this  power  has 
been  exercised,  not  merely  with  respect  to  particular 
classes,  but  to  all  classes  of  casuals,  so  as  to  discharge 
them  on  the  morning  after  arrival,  after  a  task,  calculated 
on  a  maximum  of  three  hours'  work,  and  often  made 
merely  nominal.  I  think  I  said  something  to  the  same 
effect  yesterday  in  answer  to  particular  questions. 

418.  (Sir  William  Chance.)  The  discretion  has  become 
a,  rule,  practically,  in  the  country  ? — I  should  think  rigid 
detention  of  all  casuals,  but  those  actually  going  to  a  job, 
is  the  exception.  And  the  practice  as  to  the  detention 
for  four  days  of  persons  who  have  been  twice  during  a 
month  in  the  same  casual  ward  varies  considerably,  but 
is  rarely  carried  out  with  strictness. 

419.  (Chairman.)  What  is  your  own  opinion  with  re- 
gard to  the  four  days'  detention  in  casual  wards  ;  does 
it  not  seem  to  be  more  like  an  imprisonment  ? — Yes,  that 
is  so. 

420.  And  would  it  not  be  better  if  the  men  were  com- 
mitted to  prison  rather  than  occupying  the  casual  wards 
for  that  time  ? — Except  that  there  are  so  many  objections 
to  sending  men  to  gaol  for  short  terms  ;  and  I  do  not 
think  that  the  four  days'  detention  is  a  matter  as  to  which 
much  objection  has  been  raised. 

421.  (Captain  Eardley-Wilmot.)  Does  it  not  put  an 
enormous  power  in  the  hands  of  the  workhouse  master  ? — 
He  makes  them  work  under  the  regulations  ;  they  have 
got  to  do  the  work  like  the  tramp  detained  for  only  two 
days.  I  do  not  think  there  is  very  much  difference. 
After  all,  the  workhouse  master  must  be  more  or  less  of  an 
autocrat.  We  may  go  and  inspect,  but  he  it  is  that 
regulates  the  labour  and  dispenses  with  the  particular 
tasks. 

422.  And  with  the  four  days  ? — Yes. 

423.  Without  reference  to  the  guardians  ? — Yes. 

424.  (Chairman.)  There  is  some  identification  of 
Jiabituals  in  London  ? — In  London  17,363  identifications 
of  casuals  were  made  during  last  year  by  the  visiting 
officers  ;  that  is  to  say,  they  were  recognised  as  habitual 
tramps,  and  13,748  of  these  were  detained  for  four  days. 
Of  course,  those  figures  ought  to  be  read  with  the  know- 
ledge that  those  were  not  so  many  different  individuals, 
but  the  same  cases  were  over  and  over  again  identified, 
and  over  and  over  again  detained  for  four  days. 

425.  Have  you  any  information  as  to  how  often  the 
same  men  were  identified,  in  the  course,  say,  of  twelve 
months  ? — I  have  not. 

426.  (Mr.  Davy.)  As  matter  of  fact  this  four  days' 
detention  is  mainly  in  the  Metropolis  ? — Yes. 

427.  There  is  no  one  to  identify  tramps  all  over  the 
•country  ? — No  ;  no  identification  system  at  all.- 

428.  So  long  as  he  does  not  go  to  the  same  casual  ward 
be  is  free  from  the  operation  of  the  Act  ? — In  London  he 
may  go  to  Islington,  and  the  next  night  be  spotted  at 
Hammersmith,  identified,  and  detained  for  the  four  days  ; 
'but,  of  course,  in  the  country  there  is  no  such  identifica- 
tion, and  it  is  a  question  whether  combination  between 
police  and  workhouse  officers  might  not  result  in  some 
.•system  of  identification  by  police,  such  as  is  carried  out  in 
London  by  special  officers. 

429.  (Chairman.)  Now  what  have  you  to  say  as  regards 
\iniformity  of  tasks,  and  especially  as  to  stone  breaking 
and  oakum  picking  ? — As  to  the  character  and  amount 
of  the  task,  there  is  scarcely  any  ujiiformity,  as  I  have 
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already  said ;  nor  indeed  is  this  practicable,  as  long  as  piece  -     Mr.  H . 
work  is  the  one  alternative  and  stone  breaking  and  oakum  Preston- 
kicking  are  the  work.    The  great  objection  to  both  these  Thomas. 
tasks  is  that  they  are  more^pr  less  skilled  labour.    We  set 
two  able-bodied  men  to  break  the  same  stone  to  the  same  " 
size,  and  the  novice  will  take  twice  the  time  that  the 
old  hand  will  take,  and  even  knowledge  of  local  stones 
comes  out  as  to  that.    I  was  in  North  Devon  the  other  day 
where  they  break  boulders  from  the  beach.    Well,  these 
boulders  from  the  beach  have  a  special  set  in  the  stone. 
The  man  that  knows  the  dodge  of  that  would  break  them 
as  quickly  as  possible.    On  the  other  hand  I  found  a  man  • 
who  knew  nothing  about  the  way  of  these  stones,  and 
he  was  hammering  at  them,  and  the  chips  were  flying 
about,  and  after  a  time  he  got  a  sort  of  stone  ball,  with 
little  bits  off  all  round  it — no  good  at  all.    That  i  <  simply 
an  illustration  that  it  may  be  quite  skilled  labour.  And 
then,  as  Mr.  Davy  said  just  now,  a  man  would  sooner  break 
half  a  ton  of  sandstone  than  1  cwt.  or  2  cwt.  of  granite, 
or  anything  of  that  sort.    Then  oakum  picking  is  open 
to  the  same  sort  of  objection,  for  the  material  varies  very 
much  in  hardness.    It  is  very  trying  to  unaccustomed 
fingers.    It  makes  men's  fingers  bleed  sometimes,  and 
while  the  old  hand,  who  knows  the  dodges,  gets  through  it 
with  ease,  yet  it  is  horribly  monotonous  work ;  it  is  futile 
and  it  is  costly ;  it  has  every  disadvantage,  I  think.  On 
broken  stones  now  and  then  there  is  some  profit  in  some 
places.    For  instance,  in  Exeter,  where  I  happen  to  live, 
the  Town  Council  haul  the  stone  to  the  workhouse,  and  each 
vagrant  cracks  half  a  ton ;  it  is  a  soft  sort  of  stone.  The 
Town  Council  take  it  away,  and  pay  the  guardians  a  shilling 
for  each  ton  cracked  ;  that  is  sixpence  for  the  work  of  each 
vagrant.    That  more  than  pays  for  the  vagrants'  food, 
such  as  it  is,  so  they  actually  make  a  profit.    I  believe  in 
London  some  of  the  riverside  unions,  where  they  get 
Guernsey  granite  brought  by  barge  very  nearly  alongside 
the  workhouse,  make  a  little  money — or  at  any  rate  do  not 
lose  much — by  stone  breaking.    But  the  ones  that  have  to 
cart  it  right  up  to,  say,  Kensington  or  Islington,  or  wher- 
ever it  may  be,  find  that  it  costs  them  a  good  deal.  Not 
that  it  matters  very  much  to  them,  because  in  London  the 
expense  of  casuals  is  a  metropolitan  and  not  a  union 
charge.    It  has  been  said  that  what  is  wanted  is  some 
purely  unskilled  work  which  is  rather  tedious  than  ex- 
hausting, and  perhaps  the  work  which  best  satisfies  this 
requirement  is  either  corn  grinding,  of  which  an  average 
man  can  do  from  90  lbs.  to  120  lbs.  a  day,  or  pounding  flint 
with  something  like  a  large  pestle  and  mortar.  The 
objection  to  the  former  is  that  the  mills  are  rather  expen- 
sive ;  but  the  rammers  for  stone  pounding  are  quite  cheap, 
and  for  pounded  flint  there  is  a  ready  demand  for  paths 
for  gardens  and  from  chicken  fanciers,  who  use  the  stuff 
a  good  deal.    Of  course  some  men  blister  their  hands 
over  it,  and  that  is  a  drawback.    There  are  a  good  many 
malingerers  who  blister  their  hands  on  purpose,  and  when 
taken  up  for  refusing  to  work,  they  show  the  blisters, 
which  they  can  make  in  a  very  short  time,  and  which 
they    very   easily   get  rid    of ;   and    a  sympathetic 
magistrate  dismisses  the  case.    It  is  doubtless  difficult 
to  prescribe  a  task  which  has  so  many  varying  factors — 
the  hardness  of  the  flint,  the  size  to  which  it  has  to 
be  pounded,  and  the  capacity  of  the  individual  man.  It 
will  be  noted  that  only  as  regards  stone  breaking  and 
oakum  picking  is  there  a  task  which  has  to  be  prescribed 
under  the  Order  ;  with  respect  to  all  other  labour,  nine 
hours'  work  is  put  down  in  digging,  or  cutting  wood,  or 
grinding  corn,  or  any  other  approved  labour,  and  it  is 
worth  consideration  whether  some  modification  should 
not  be  made  in  the  conditions  of  the  labour  in  the  direction 
I  have  indicated. 

430.  What  happens  in  the  case  of  the  inability  of  a 
vagrant  to  do  the  task  ? — The  Order  exempts  from  task 
every  casual  pauper  suffering  from  any  permanent  or 
temporary  infirmity  of  body,  and  also  provides  that  a 
person  shall  not  be  required  to  perform  the  whole,  or  any 
part,  of  such  a  task  or  work,  if  it  sha'l  appear  that  the 
same  is  not  suited  to  his  age,  strength  or  capacity. 

431.  I  take  it  the  workhouse  doctor  has  to  certify 
their  condition  ? — Yes. 

432.  It  would  not  be  a  question  for  the  master  ;  it 
would  be  a  question  for  the  doctor  ? — If  a  man  says  he 
cannot  perform  his  task  the  doctor  is,  I  think,  invariably 
called  in,  unless  the  master  yields  at  once  and  sees  that 
the  man  is  weak  and  sets  him  to  do  something  else.  They 
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Mr.  H.  constantly  do  this — not  in  strictest  accordance  with  the 
Preston-  regulations;  they  give  him  a  light  job  about  the  place. 
Thomas.     That  happens  every  day. 
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  workhouses  ? — Not  in  the  country  unions  ;   I  believe 

that  it  is  in  a  good  many  of  the  big  town  unions,  especially 
in  the  North  country. 

434.  That  has,  I  think  you  will  probably  agree  with 
me,  the  virtue  of  being  work  which  has  some  satisfactory 
result  ? — Yes. 

435.  Instead  of  being  useless  work  ? — Quite  so. 

436.  I  do  not  know  whether  you  are  aware  that  a 
prisoner  wiU  much  more  willingly  do  work  which  he  knows 
has  some  result  than,  say,  turn  a  crank  which  only  has 
the  effect  of  lifting  a  weight  up  and  down  ? — That  is 
certainly  so  as  regards  tramps  ;  tramps  hate  useless  work. 

437.  {Mr.  Simpson.)  The  actual  work  of  a  corn  mill 
would  be  turning  a  handle,  I  suppose  ? — Yes. 

438.  {Dr.  Dowries.)  Have  you  had  any  allegations  as  to 
any  of  the  tasks  which  are  now  prescribed  interfering 
with  the  touch  of  men  who  profess  to  be  engaged  in  skilled 
work  ? — Yes,  I  have  heard  of  complaints  by  such  men, 
watchmakers,  for  instance.  I  do  not  know  whether  it 
has  personally  come  before  me,  but  I  have  heard  of 
complaints  in  various  districts  of  men  whose 
occupations  required  a  delicate  touch,  that  it  was  injured 
by  rough  work  Uke  stone  breaking. 

439.  {Chairman.)  Would  that  be  the  case  with  turn- 
ing the  crank  for  grinding  corn  ? — I  should  imagine  not  ; 
a  blister  would  probably  be  the  worst  thing  that  could 
happen  to  them. 

440.  {Mr.  Davy.)  Is  it  not  very  rnuch  easier  for  a 
workhouse  master  to  let  a  man  ofi  than  to  insist  upon 
him  doing  his  work  ? — Much  easier. 

441.  Therefore  the  tendency  would  always  be  towards 
slackness  and  leniency  ? — That  would  be  so  always. 

442.  Just  as  the  tendency  would  be  in  favour  of  dis- 
charge instead  of  detention  ? — Yes. 

443.  They  want  to  get  rid  of  a  rogue  ? — That  is  so. 

444.  A  man  wants  some  sense  of  duty  to  carry  out 
these  regulations  ? — That  is  so.  Some  masters  think 
the  tramp  is  an  inconvenience  and  they  try  to  get  rid  of 
him  if  they  can. 

445.  {Captain  Eardley-Wilmot.)  Does  not  a  master  find 
he  gets  rid  of  tramps  more  easily  by  being  strict ;  he  gets 
a  reputation  that  way  ? — That  is  so. 

446.  {Mr.  ^Simpsore.)  He  would  be  rather  along-sighted 
man  to  take  that  view  ? — Yes,  but  still  there  are  some 
like  that.  There  are  great  differences ;  I  think  most 
of  them  treat  tramps  very  well. 

447.  {Chairman.)  Then,  to  sum  up  this  matter,  what  is 
your  recommendation  with  regard  to  the  best  unskilled 
labour  ? — I  think  the  two  I  have  mentioned,  the  stone 
pounding  and  the  corn  grinding,  but  I  would  also  have  any 
labour  that  should  occupy  a  certain  time.  My  notion  is 
to  have  no  task  work,  but  time  work,  and  the  offence  should 
not  be  neglect  to  perform  the  specified  task,  but  neglect  to 
do  a  reasonable  amount  of  work  during  a  specified  time, 
in  nine  hours  or  whatever  it  was. 

448.  {Captain  Eardley-Wilmot.)  Would  not  that  lead  to 
a  great  deal  more  expense  in  the  way  of  supervision  ? — 
Possibly  additional  supervision  might  be  required  in  some 
workhouses. 

449.  More  men  to  supervise  the  casual  in  the  cell  with 
his  stone  ;  at  present  he  does  not  get  out  until  his  task  is 
done,  but  if  it  is  a  case  of  time  work  it  would  be  very 
difficult  to  judge  ? — If  he  had  not  done  a  reasonable 
amount, 

450.  They  would  still  judge  by  the  results  ? — Yes,  as 
they  now  do  in  digging  and  sawing. 

451.  {Mr.  Simpson.)  The  difficulty  of  giving  labour  to 
the  tramp  would  be  lessened  by  any  scheme  by  which  it 
was  possible  to  get  a  large  number  of  tramps  together. 
The  more  you  have  to  deal  with  at  once  the  less  difficulty 
there  would  be  in  getting  suitable  work  for  them  ?--T 
think  that  is  so.  It  is  very  much  ea^sier  where  you  have 
thirty  or  forty  men  to  get  three  or  four  sorts  of  industry 
and  to  assign  each  man  to  the  industry  that  is  suitable  to 
him. 


452.  {Mr.  Davy.)  And  it  would  be  more  worth  while 
incurring  the  expense  of  putting  up  a  corn  grinding  mill 
if  you  are  Ukely  to  have  a  considerable  number  to  employ  ? 
— That  would  be  so.  Of  course  one  great  difficulty  about 
anything  that  costs  money  is  that  you  have  to  take  into 
consideration  not  only  the  big  imions,  but  some  of  my 
httle  unions  down  in  Cornwall,  where  they  do  not  see  a 
tramp  for  a  couple  of  weeks  together.  You  cannot  expect 
guardians  in  such  unions  to  incur  expense  for  anything 
in  connection  with  tramps  ;  that  is  one  of  the  difficulties. 

453.  Occasionally  you  have  a  small  union,  which  is  on 
the  main  road  of  tramps,  and  you  have  a  disproportionate 
number  of  tramps  there  ? — Yes,  and  it  would  be  particu- 
larly hard  on  the  small  unions  if  the  tramps  were  more 
expensive. 

454.  It  is  very  hard  on  these  small  towns  to  have  to 
build  modern  vagrant  wards,  is  it  not,  for  the  benefit  of 
their  neighbours  ? — ^Yes  ;  that  often  happens  ;  and  there 
is  sometimes  a  difficulty  as  to  the  workhouse  staff.  For 
instance,  in  one  union  in  my  district  the  master  is  a  man 
over  eighty  ;  the  matron  and  the  nurse  are  the  only  other 
officers.  The  feeble  old  man  is  quite  powerless  against 
any  robust  able-bodied  tramp  who  hkes  to  be  cantankerous. 

455.  What  would  be  about  the  number  of  inmates  of 
the  workhouse  ? — Between  twenty  and  thirty. 

456.  Mostly  old  people  ? — Yes. 

457.  And  tramps  go  there  ? — Yes,  some  tramps  go 
there,  though  they  have  to  go  a  little  out  of  the  way  to  do 
so. 

458.  {Chairman.)  That  would  probabty  be  rather  a 
special  case  ? — Yes,  but  there  are  a  good  many  work- 
houses where  the  staff  is  very  small  indeed,  and  where 
there  would  be  difficulty  in  enforcing  anything  on  tramps 
very  much  against  their  will. 

459.  {Sir  William  Chance.)  What  is  the  duty  laid  down 
by  the  Orders  on  the  master  as  to  calling  in  a  medical 
officer  where  a  tramp  claims  exemption  from  work  ? — 
It  i^  the  universal  practice  to  call  in  the  doctor  if  a  tramp 
pleads  illness.  Article  13  of  the  Order  tays :  "  In  the 
event  of  any  casual  pauper  being  ill,  the  master  of  the 
workhouse  or  the  superintendent  of  the  casual  ward  shall, 
as  soon  as  practicable,  obtain  the  attendance  of  the 
medical  officer,  who  shall  give  directions  as  to  the  treat- 
ment of  such  pauper,  and  if,  ia  the  opinion  of  the  medical 
officer,  the  pauper  cannot  be  properly  treated  in  the 
casual  ward,  he  shall  be  transferred  to  a  sick  ward  of  the 
workhouse,  and  be  deemed  to  be  an  ordinary  inmate 
thereof." 

460.  If  the  tramp  says  he  carmot  perform  his  task,  it 
is  only  in  the  case  where  he  pleads  illnesg,  I  think,  that 
the  medical  officer  need  be  called  in.  In  other  cases  the 
master  could  act  on  his  own  discretion  ?■ — Yes,  but  as  a 
matter  of  fact  if  a  man  pleads  that  he  is  incapable,  though 
it  may  not  be  from  an  actual  physical  attack  of  illness, 
I  think  it  is  the  invariable  practice  of  the  master  to  call  in 
the  doctor. 

461.  {Captain  Eardley-Wilmot.)  Suppose  he  said  he 
had  some  disease  or  something  of  that  sort,  would  the 
master  call  in  the  doctor  ?— He  would  call  in  the  doctor 
or  he  might  say  :  "  I  see  you  are  a  sickly-looking  man, 
you  need  only  do  this  hght  job  of  (say)  sweeping." 

462.  A  man  may  look  quite  strong  and  yet  have  heart 
disease,  may  he  not  ? — He  can  always  claim,  by  a  sort  of 
unwritten  law,  to  see  the  doctor  whenever  he  likes. 

463.  {Mr.  Davy.)  That  is  your  experience  ? — Yes. 

464.  You  do  not  think  any  master  would  take  the 
responsibility  of  refusing  to  let  him  see  the  doctor  ?— I 
cannot  imagine  his  doing  so. 

465.  {Captain  Showers.)  Do  you  not  find  the  infir- 
maries of  these  workhouses  invariably  full  ?— Oh,  no. 

466.  A  tramp  I  was  talking  to.  in  the  workhouse  the 
other  day  said  he  had  tried  in  two  workhouses  to  petir.to 
the  infirmary,  as  he  was  suffering  from  a  certain  disease, 
but  they  told  him  the  infirmary  was  full  and  they  could 
not  deal  with  him  there.  He  had  to  go  on  to  the  next 
one,  although  there  is  no  doubt  he  was  suffering  from 
disease  ? — If  I  heard  of  such  a  case  in  a  district  of  mine 
I  should  make  inquiries  as  to  whether  the  statements 
were  justified,  and  why  they  did  not  call  in  the  doctor, 
because,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  there  is  almost  always  a  vacant 
bed  in  the  infirmary. 
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467.  {Mr.  Davy.)  If  the  man  was  unfit  to  go  on,  it  would 
be,  in  your  view,  a  neglect  of  duty  on  the  part  of  the 
master  not  to  take  him  in  ? — Certainly. 

468.  (Captain  Shoi^St]  He  cowld  not  do  any  work  ? — 
It  certainly  was  a  neglect  of  duty.  I  constantly  ask 
masters  in  my  district  as  to  their  practice.  They  say : 
*'  Oh  !  we  always  treat  a  tramp  who  is  ill  just  as  we  treat 
anybody  else  who  comes  to  the  workhouse  and  is  ill.-  The 
doctor  sees  him  and  he  goes  to  the  infirmary  if  the  doctor 
considers  that  necessary.'' 

469.  {Dr.  Downes.)  The  Order  of  1882  lays  down 
quite  distinctly  that  if  a  vagrant  is  ill  the  master 
shall  obtain  the  attendance  of  the  medical  officer  ? — 
Certainly,  and  I  have  no  doubt  each  of  the  Inspectors 
of  the  Local  Government  Board  in  any  case  of  not  carrying 
out  that  direction  would  want  to  know  from  the  master 
why  the  doctor  was  not  called  in. 

470.  And  further,  that  if  the  man  requires  treatment 
in  a  sick  ward  he  shall  be  transferred  there  ? — Yes,  and 
■  one  never,  or  very  rarely,  goes  into  a  big  workhouse 
infirmary  without  finding  one  or  two  casuals  who  have 
been  put  in.- 

471.  T  suppose  there  may  be  cases  that  only  require 
a  little  surgical  dressing  and  then  may  proceed  on  the 
road  ? — That  may  be  so. 

472.  That  may  not  necessarily  require  to  be  put  into 
a  sick  ward  ? — No. 

473.  Article  10  of  the  Order  provides  as  follows  : — "  If 
a  casual  pauper  be  sick  or  infirm,  the  medical  officer 

.of  the  workhouse  or  casual  ward  shall  prescribe  the 
dietary  for  such  pauper  '-  1 — Yesj 

474.  The  Order,  I  take  it,  contemplates  that  if 
the  man  is  infirm,  apart  from  being  sick,  the  medical 
officer  shall  intervene  ? — That  is  so,  no  doubt.  "  Infirm  " 
■of  course  is  a  very  vague  word  ;  it  has  a  wide  range  ;  I 
mean  a  man  may  be  regarded  as  infirm  owing  to  age 
alone,  although  he  is  hale  and  stalwart. 

475.  But  the  word,  I  take  it,  gives  a  wider  discretion 
than  the  word  "  ill  "  in  Article  13  ? — Certainly. 

476.  {Chairman.)  What  are  the  actual  rules  with 
regard  to  the  attendance  of  medical  officers  at  work- 
houses ;  is  there  a  general  rule  that  they  shall  attend 
there  so  often,  or  is  it  only  when  they  are  sent  for  ? — 
That  rests  with  the  guardians  ;  in  some  large  workhouses 
there  is  a  resident  medical  officer.  If  there  are  not 
enough  patients  to  demand  his  entire  services,  perhaps 
(as  at  Plymouth,  for  instance)  he  attends  for  some  hours 
a  day.  Then  in  smaller  workhouses  the  medical  officer 
comes,  perhaps  three  times  a  week,  and  when  sent  for. 
He  is  sent  for  in  any  case  of  illness  or  any  case  of 
emergency  that  arises,  quite  apart  from  his  regular 
attendance. 

477.  Does  he  not  reside  a  considerable  distance  from 
the  workhouse  in  some  country  districts  ? — Well,  in  most 
cases  he  resides  pretty  near,  because  the  workhouse  in 
the  country  is  generally  in  the  market  town,  and  he  gener- 
ally has  a  poor  law  district  in  that  market  town,  and  is 
required  to  live  within  it.  I  know  of  very  few  cases  in 
wWch  the  workhouse  medical  officer  lives  at  any  consider- 
able distance. 

478.  (Captain  Showers.)  About  a  mile,  we  may  take 
it  ? — Mostly  within  a  mile. 

479.  (Chairman.)  I  suppose  in  the  more  sparsely  popu- 
lated country  districts  it  is  left  with  the  guardians  to 
make  arrangements  with  the  medical  officer  as  to  his 
attendance  ? — That  is  so.  The  Order  says  that  he  shall 
attend  at  such  times  as  they  may  prescribe,  and  also 
when  sent  for  by  the  master  or  matron. 

480.  There  is  no  hard  and  fast  rule  of  the  Local 
Government  Board  ? — No. 

481.  (Mr.  Davy.)  But  he  must  attend  for  every  fresh 
admission  ? — Yes. 

482.  (Dr.  Downes.)  I  think  it  is  his  duty  also  to  ex- 
_  amine  each  pauper  on  admission  to  the  workhouse  as  to 

his  or  her  physical  condition  and  fitness  for  employment  ? 
— ^Yes,  that  is  in  the  case  of  an  ordinary  inmate. 

483.  (Chairmnn.)  That  does  not  apply  to  casuals  1 — 
,■  Unless  the  question  of  health  is  raised. 
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484.  What  have  you  to  say  on  the  question  of  com-  Mr.  H. 
petition  with  outside  labour  ? — That  was  just  incidentally  Preston - 
mentioned  yesterday.  One  difficulty  is  to  find  labour  Thomas: 
for  tramps  that  will  not  compete  with  outside  industry. 
Even  the  wood  chopping  igdustry  in  London  was  objected 
to  by  persons  interested  in  the  trade,  and  the  Board  issued 
the  Circular  which  I  mentioned  yesterday.  As  to  work 
which  would  in  any  degree  help  to  train  men  to  get 
their  living  afterwards,  the  usual  objection  is  that  the 
shortness  of  the  period  of  detention  puts  this  out  of  the 
question  ;  but  certainly  three-fourths  of  the  inmates  of 
casual  wards  spend  a  large  proportion  of  their  lives  in 
them  ;  only,  unluckily,  they  are  not  of  a  class  willing 
to  learn  anything.  In  the  country  unions  they  ate  set 
to  garden  work,  and  they  do  show  some  gleam  of  interest 
in  it.  Now  and  then  it  happens  that  a  painter  or  carpenter 
who  cannot  keep  from  drink  if  he  is  outside  the  work- 
house, will  do  useful  work  inside,  and  sometimes  we 
find  he  remains  two  or  three  weeks — it  is  rather  irregular 
— doing  odd  jobs  about  the  workhouse — painting,  and  so 
on — and  getting  nothing  but  perhaps  a  little  tobacco  and 
one  or  two  extras  for  his  labours,  but  no  money  at  all. 

485.  (Mr.  Simpson.)  Is  he  technically  a  casual  all  the 
time,  for  the  two  or  three  weeks  ? — Well,  sometimes  he 
stops  in  the  casual  ward  ;  sometimes  they  give  him 
accommodation  elsewhere  ;  it  is  a  little  irregular,  but  it 
is  very  often  done  in  country  unions.  And  there  is  one 
real  artist  I  know  about.  I  have  seen  him  both  in  the 
eastern  counties  and  the  west.  He  is  an  extraordinarily 
good  decorator,  and  would  be  capable  of  earning  £2  or 
£3  a  Week  outside,  but  he  comes  inside  the  house,  and 
stops  there,  and  is  kept  from  drink. 

486.  He  is  employed  when  any  little  job  of  painting 
Wants  doing  ? — Yes  ;  but  he  is  not  paid  for  it ; 
he  only  gets  his  tobacco  and  some  little  extras. 

487.  (Chairman.)  Have  you  known  any  case  where 
there  has  been  a  complaint  made  on  behalf  of  the  trade 
that  an  inmate  is  employed  in  that  way  instead  of 
a  regular  painter  ? — I  have  heard  of  there  being  such 
a  complaint. 

488.  I  am  not  saying  I  have  any  sympathy  with  it, 
but  I  was  wondering  whether  any  objection  had  been 
raised  ? — I  have  heard  of  an  objection  being  raised. 

489.  Obviously  it  is  the  best  thing  for  the  man  and 
the  best  thing  for  the  workhouse  ?— Yes. 

490.  Is  the  result  of  enforcement  of  detention,  task  of 
work  and  cell  system  almost  invariably  a  great  reduction 
in  numbers  ? — It  is  almost  an  invariable  rule  that  where 
the  provisions  of  the  Order  of  1882  are  enforced  (especially 
if  there  are  cells)  as  to  search,  detention,  and  task, 
the  niimbers  of  vagrants  in  the  union  go  down 
to  a  tremendous  extent. 

491.  (Captain  Eardley-Wilmot.)  And  go  up,  I  suppose, 
proportionately  in  the  neighbouring  unions  ? — That  may 
be  so,  if  they  do  not  protect  themselves. 

492.  You  do  not  convert  the  vagrants — you  simply 
squeeze  them  further  ? — No ;  but  if  you  get  them  all 
uniform,  you  do  not  squeeze  the  vagrants  from  A  to  B, 
but  B  defends  itself,  and  so  along  the  whole  line. 

493.  (Chairman.)  Can  you  give  any  instances  ? — I  have 
picked  out  a  few  ;  I  might  multiply  them  to  an  enormous 
extent.  In  Leicester  the  admissions  averaged  257  per 
week.  In  1889  a  new  block  of  cells  was  opened,  and  the 
admissions  fell  to  138  in  1890,  and  118  in  1891,  as  against 
257. 

.494.  What  was  the  date  of  the  opening  of  the  new 
cells  ? — The  autumn  of  1889,  and  in  the  two  following 
years  the  numbers  fell  to  about  one  half  what  they  had 
been.  Then  in  Sunderland  the  admissions  from  May, 
1894  to  1896,  were  14,000  odd  ;  in  May,  1896,  new  cells 
were  opened,  and  from  May,  1896,  to  April,  1898,  the  ad- 
missions were  only  3,812.  In  Shepton  Mallet,  one  of  my 
little  country  unions,  the  admissions  in  the  year  ending 
Lady  day,  1898,  were  2,475  ;  then  new  cells  were  provided 
and  detention  enforced.  In  the  following  year  they  fell 
to  649,  and  they  have  never  got  up  again.  In  Taunton 
the  numbers  fell  to  a  half  with  the  cell  system  and  de- 
tention. So,  too,  at  Wolverhampton,  Mr.  Wethered,  the 
Inspector,  states  in  a  recent  report,  that  owing  to  better 
supervision — searching,  bathing,  and  so  on — the  admis- 
sions were  reduced  from  4,094  in  the  last  quarter  of  1902, 
to  1,326  in  the  last  quarter  of  1903.    In  Plymouth  the 
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Mr.  H  admissions  for  the  year  ended  Lady  Day,  1899,  were  7,697. 
PrentOn-  Detention  was  enforced,  and  in  the  following  years  they  fell 
Thomas.     to  1,693,  1,306,  1,471,  1,327,  and  1,391  respectively.  And 

"   I  might  multiply  such  examples  to  any  extent.    It  is  a 

26  Oct.  1904.  matter  of  course  that,  when  you  change  from  the  lax  system 
to  the  strict  system,  down  go  the  numbers,  and  the  tramps 
go  somewhere  else. 

495.  You  spoke  of  one  practice  which  has  appar- 
ently led  to  a  great  diminution,  namely,  search- 
ing and  bathing  ? — ^Yes,  tramps  dislike  the  searching 
especially.  For  a  long  time  they  hated  baths,  but  they 
have  got  used  to  them  now  ;  I  do  not  think  they  mind  them 
nearly  so  much. 

496.  Does  the  establishment  of  baths  increase  the  cost 
of  the  maintenance  of  the  casual  ward  much  ? — No,  I  do 
not  think  so  ;  though  there  is  a  little  expense  in  the  first 
instance.  Most  of  the  country  unions,  at  any  rate,  have 
simply  a  couple  of  baths,  or  perhaps  three,  and  they  have 
a  circulating  boiler  for  hot  water. 

497.  Has  the  bath  acted  as  a  deterrent  to  casuals  ? — It 
did  once,  but  I  think  they  are  getting  used  to  it  now. 

498.  It  is  obviously  a  good  thing  from  the  health  point 
of  view  to  have  enforcement  of  bathing  ? — Yes,  and  there 
is  another  great  advantage  ;  if  you  bathe  a  man  you  find 
out  whether  he  shows  signs  of  any  particular  disease,  such, 
for  example  as  scabies  or  even  small-pox. 

493.  I  suppose  within  your  knowledge  there  have  been 
many  cases  where,  in  consequence  of  a  search,  men  who 
represented  they  were  destitute  have  been  found  to  have 
money  ?— Oh,  yes,  and  sometimes  when  a  tramp  is  a  new 
hand  in  a  particular  district  and  ha  is  told  he  is  going  to  be 
searched,  he  says  :  "  No,  thank  you  ;  I  will  go  on."  He 
goes  and  pays  for  his  lodging  at  a  lodging-house,  if  he 
knows  he  would  get  his  money  taken  from  him  at  the 
casual  ward. 

500.  Manifestly,  therefore,  it  would  be  a  good  thing 
if  the  search  and.  the  baths  were  made  compulsory  ? — I 
think  they  ought  to  be  so  ;  they  are  nominally  compulsory 
now. 

501.  (Sir  William  Chance. )  Does  it  not  come  to  this,  that 
if  the  Order  of  1882  is  carried  out  conjointly  with  the  cell 
system,  the  figures  of  vagrancy  will  go  down  ? — Yes,  no 
doubt. 

502.  {Dr.  Dowries.)  The  number  of  pauper  vagrants 
will  go  down  ? — Yes  ;  they  may  go  somewhere  else,  they 
may  go  to  lodging-houses. 

503.  (ifr.  Davy.)  Some  of  them  might  take  to  honest 
work,  might  they  not  ? — Yes. 

504.  {Dr.  Dowries.)  Did  they  go  to  common  lodging- 
houses  or  sleep  out  in  those  instances  that  you  have  given 
us  ? — I  cannot  say.  Unfortunately  you  cannot  get  any 
precise  information  as  to  common  lodging-houses  and 
their  inmates  at  particular  times. 

505.  It  is  not  known  what  became  of  the  people  who 
nai  formerly  frequented  those  tramp  wards  ? — No. 

506.  {Chairman.)  I  think  we  Were  dealing  with  the 
question  of  the  enforcement  of  detention,  task  and  cell 
system,  which  had  almost  invariably  been  followed  by 
great  reduction  in  numbers  ? — I  just  mentioned  that 
tliere  had  been  a  considerable  falling  off  after  detention 
was  enforced  at  Plymouth  workhouse,  but  it  is  worth 
worth  mentioning  that  when  they  had  about  fifty  appli- 
cants for  admission  to  the  casual  ward,  night  after  night, 
the  manager  of  the  Dockyard  extension  works,  where 
hands  were  very  much  needed  at  that  time,  offered  to  give 
work  to  as  many  men  as  the  workhouse  master  could  send, 
but  not  a  quart  .'r  of  the  able-bodied,  strong  men  would 
go,  and  very  few  of  these  that  went  would  stay.  And  we 
are  constantly  meeting  instances  of  that  sort  of  work- 
shyness.  I  have  often  been  told  by  occupants  of 
vagrant  wards  that  they  are  looking  for  work,  but  if  par- 
ticular work  is  indicated  to  them,  they  do  not  go.  In  a 
little  country  town  where  living  is  particularly  cheap, 
wiiere  wages  of  ISs.  a  week  are  a  competence  almost,  a 
tradesman  of  the  town  not  long  ago  came  to  the  work- 
house master  and  said  he  could  give  permanent  employ- 
ment to  a  number  of  men  in  moving  wood  about  and  wood 
sawing.,  and  he  would  employ  thtm  at  18s.  a  week  for  a 
long  time.  The  workhouse  master  went  into  the  casual 
\\ard,  and  all  the  casuals  stated  that  they  would  be 
delighted  to  go.    He  picked  out  six  of  the  strongest,  and 


they  were  to  begin  work  at  6  o'clock  next  morning.  Sir 
of  them  started.  The  works  were  a  quarter  of  a  mile  off 
and  only  one  of  them  got  there,  five  having  slunk  off. 
Only  one  went  to  work,  and  he  has  been  working  there 
now  for  more  than  a  year.  That  sort  of  thing  constantly 
happens.  These  are  only  illustrations  of  the  fact  that 
people  who  declare  they  are  looking  for  work  will  not  take 
work  when  it  is  offered  to  them. 

507.  There  was  a  House  of  Lords'  Committee  in  1888, 
which  made  some  suggestions  for  an  alteration  of  the 
system  ? — Various  witnesses  before  the  Committee  sug- 
gested that  casual  wards  should  be  abolished  altogether 
and  that  casuals  should  be  treated  as  ordinary  paupers ; 
but  the  House  of  Lords'  Committee  disapproved  of  the 
suggestion,  and  their  only  recommendation  was  that  it 
might  be  advisable  somewhat  further  to  extend  the  power 
of  detention  where  the  tramp  had  been  re-admitted  with- 
in fourteen  days. 

508.  There  was  a  Departmental  Committee  dealing 
with  habitual  vagrants  in  Scotland  ?— Yes,  it  was  pro- 
posed that  power  should  be  given  to  detain  for  a  week  or 
ten  days  casuals  known  to  have  been  in  workhouses  more 
than  two  or  three  times  during  the  preceding  six  months. 
They  also  recommended  that  there  should  be  discrimina- 
tion in  favour  of  the  honest  workman — "  and  that  the 
police  authorities  should  be  empowered  to  grant  tempor- 
ary relief  to  the  extent  of  a  night's  lodging  and  food  to  the 
necessitous  homeless  and  travelling  poor  where  they  think 
it  expedient  to  do  so,  and  that  they  should  also  have 
power  to  exact,  if  they  think  right,  a  labour  equivalent 
from  those  that  are  able  to  work.''  There  is  not  very  much 
bearing  on  the  present  inquiry ;  I  only  mention  that 
recommendation  as  to  the  police. 

509.  {Sir  William  Chance.)  Is  anything  to  be  learned 
from  the  Scotch  system  ? — I  do  not  think  so.  Their 
system  generally  is  so  entirely  different  from  ours  that  I 
rather  doubt  if  we  could  learn  profitably  from  it.  I 
thought  it  desirable  to  put  on  record  that  there  was  that 
inquiry  on  vagrancy  and  various  police  matters  in  Scot- 
land. 

510.  {Mr.  Simpson.)  They  have  no  casual  wards  under 
the  poor  law  authority,  have  they  ? — None  at  all.  I 
believe  it  is  illegal  to  give  relief  to  an  able-bodied  man  in 
Scotland. 

511.  {Captain  Eardley-Wilmot.)  Begging  is  not  contrary 
to  the  law  ? — 1  think  within  the  last  ten  years  they  have 
applied  practically  the  provisions  of  the  Vagrancy  Act  to 
Scotland. 

512.  It  has  not  been  enforced  ? — I  cannot  say. 

513.  {Chairman.)  There  were  two  Bills  in  1904  with 
regard  to  vagrancy ;  was  one  of  those  Sir  John  Gorst's 
Bill  ?— Sir  John  Gorst's  was  the  general  Bill  as  to  labour 
colonies.  There  was  one  as  to  child  vagrancy  called  the 
Vagrants'  Children  Protection  Bill,  backed  by  Mr.  Claude 
Hay,  Mr.  Spear,  and  other  Members. 

514.  They  got  no  further  than  the  Bill  stage,  I  suppose  7 
— They  did  not  reach  the  second  reading  stage. 

515.  {Sir  William  Chance. )  Numbers  of  children  are  on 
the  road  with  the  tramps,  and  the  idea  is  that  something 
should  be  done  to  rescue  them  from  a  life  which  is  not  a 
desirable  one  ;  it  is  felt  that  if  a  tramp  is  found  habitually 
carrying  about  a  child,  whether  his  own  or  somebody  else's, 
it  should  be  an  offence  for  which  he  should  be  punished. 
Thus  the  child  could  be  dealt  with  and  sent  to  some 
place  where  it-could  be  educated  and  trained.  That  is  the 
idea  of  the  second  Bill  ? — I  think  the  proposal  was  to 
throw  the  expense  not  on  the  union,  but  on  the  county. 

516.  {Chairman.)  Suggestions  have  been  made  by  various 
bodies  as  to  the  establishment  of  labour  colonies,  way- 
tickets,  mid-day  meals,  more  rigorous  treatment  of  casuals 
committed  to  prison,  and  so  on  ? — I  will  give  a  summary 
of  the  principal  recommendations  which  have  been  made 
to  the  Local  Government  Board  for  various  amendments 
in  the  present  system,  some  of  them  vague  but  some  of 
them  precise.  117  boards  of  guardians  have 
petitioned  for  legislation  enabling  the  poor  law 
unions  to  combine  for  the  provision  and  main- 
tenance of  labour  colonies  and  for  the  detention  of  vagrants. 
The  Wiltshire  Poor  Law  Association  proposed  that  a 
passport  system  should  be  adopted,  and  that  old  and 
impotent  vagrants  should  be  compulsorily  removed  to  the 
workhouse  of  their  birthplace  and  detained  there.  The 
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Horsham  guardians  in  urging  uniformity  of  treatment 
in  casual  wards  proposed  that  prison  authorities  should 
place  vagrants  in  a  special  class  with  more  rigorous  treat- 
ment. The  Cricklade  guardians  considered  that  attempts 
to  deal  with  the  vagrancy  question  would  be  ineffectual  as 
long  as  the  lenient  treatment  of  refractory  tramps  in  gaol 
continued.  The  Lindsey  court  of  quarter  sessions,  also 
105  boards  of  guardians  and  fourteen  other  courts  of 
quarter  sessions  or  standing  joint  committees,  advocated 
legislation  for  the  amendment  of  the  vagrancy  laws 
by  the  establishment  of  labour  colonies  on  the 
Belgian  lines  or  otherwise.  The  West  Riding  court 
of  quarter  sessions  and  twenty-one  Yorkshire  boards 
of  guardians  urged  greater  power  to  deal  with 
habitual  vagrants  by  detaining  them  in  a  place  pro- 
vided for  that  purpose  or  otherwise.  The  Basing- 
stoke guardians  advocated  the  establishment  of  labour 
colonies,  the  cost  to  be  equally  shared  by  the  State, 
county  councils,  and  the  unions.  The  Norwich  board 
suggested  the  grouping  of  boards  of  guardians  to  provide 
labour  colonies.  Portsmouth  and  Poplar  desired  a 
power  of  detention  for  able-bodied  paupers  in  the  present 
voluntary  labour  colonies.  Sculcoates  and  some  other 
boards  were  in  favour  of  a  system  of  way-tickets  available 
for  a  stated  period  and  including  a  free  ration  of  bread 
and  cheese  for  dinner.  Henley  proposed  permits,  with- 
out which  tramping  should  be  punishable,  the  opening  of  an 
employment  bureau  at  each  workhouse,  a  penalty  on  re- 
fusal to  work,  increase  of  detention  to  three  days,  and 
improvement  of  diet.  Bridgnorth  suggested  a  new  law 
on  vagrancy  providing  for  issue  of  passports  by  the  police, 
exempting  from  task  and  detention  in  casual  wards  ; 
tramps  without  such  passports  to  be  apprehended  and 
detained  for  fourteen  days  in  tramp  wards,  or  on  repeti- 
tion for  two,  three  or  twelve  months  in  a  gaol  or  labour 
institution.  It  also  made  various  suggestions  with  regard 
to  the  treatment  of  wives  and  children  in  such  cases. 
Among  other  suggestions  are  that  the  entire  cost  of 
vagrancy  should  be  a  county  charge  ;  that  there  should 
be  a  contribution  by  the  Exchequer  of  6d.  a  day  for  each 
tramp  ;  that  the  whole  matter  should  be  transferred  to 
the  police  ;  that  some  measures  should  be  taken  to  obtain 
uniform  sentences,  as  in  Lancashire,  Cheshire,  and  some 
other  counties  where  the  magistrates  agree  to  give  at 
least  fourteen  days  for  every  ofEence,  the  police  acting  as 
assistant  reUeving  officersv  There  are  many  advocates 
of  the  various  schemes  known  as  the  Dorset  system,  by 
which  bread  is  supplied  at  bakers'  shops  about  five  miles 
apart  on  the  main  roads,  in  exchange  for  tickets  provided 
by  subscribers  to  a  mendicity  society,  or  the  Berkshire 
system,  abandoned  in  Berks  but  adopted  in  Wilts,  under 
which  bread  is  provided  at  police  stations  ;  or  the  Glouces- 
tershire system,  by  which,  on  condition  of  taking  a  certain 
route,  a  tramp  is  furnished  by  the  workhouse  master 
with  a  ticket  entitling  him  to  a  mid-day  ration  of  bread 
at  some  office  in  connection  with  a  police  station  distant 
from  the  workhouse.  Mr.  Bircham,  Local  Government 
Board  Inspector,  states  that  in  many  unions  in  Wales  a 
ticket  system  is  in  force,  three  coloured  tickets  being  used, 
white,  blue  and  red,  "  The  police  are  as  a  rule  employed 
as  assistant  relieving  officers,  and  the  white  ticket  is  given 
to  those  who,  as  far  as  they  can  judge,  are  bona  fide  work- 
ing men  of  some  sort  or  other ;  this  white  ticket  implies 
detention  for  one  night  only  and  the  prescribed  task 
accordingly,  or  in  some  special  cases  these  would  be  dis- 
charged as  early  as  possible  the  next  morning  without  a 
task.  The  blue  ticket  is  given  to  men  who,  so  far  as  the 
assistant  relieving  officer  can  judge,  are  tramps — not 
bona  fide  working  men,  or  are  of  known  indifferent  character 
— these  are  detained  two  nights,  and  set  to  work  accord- 
ingly. Red  tickets  are  given  to  those  who  have  visited 
the  union  more  than  once  within  the  month  and  are  de- 
tained the  full  period,  but  they  are  very  few  in  number. 
This  ticket  system  has  been  found  useful,  and  has  acted 
well  so  far  as  I  can  ascertain."  These  plans  are  of  course 
mainly  intended  to  prevent  indiscriminate  alms  to  casuals 
who  plead  that  they  have  to  walk  from  one  workhouse 
to  another  without  being  allowed  any  food  for  the  journey, 
but  it  is  disappointing  to  find  no  doubt  in  several  counties 
where  such  systems  are  in  force  that  there  are  a  very  large 
number  of  vagrants.  It  is  very  difficult  to  separate  cause 
and  effect,  to  say  whether  those  counties  have  natural 
attractions  for  vagrants  which  have  induced  people  to 
make  special  provision  with  regard  to  them,  or  that  the 
special  provision  made  with  regard  to  vagrants  has  attracted 


the  tramps.    We  cannot  tell  which  it  is,  buc  there  is  the     Mr.  H. 
fact  that  in  most  of  these  counties  (only  about  half-a-dozen)  Prcston- 
where  they  have  some  system  of  the  sort,  there  seem  to  Thomas. 
be  a  good  many  tramps,  except  in  Gloucestershire,  where  Oct~1904 
they  have  mastered  them'^pretty  well.    The  small  num-  " 
ber  of  tramps  in  Cornwall  is  a  question  of  geography,  I 
suppose,  and  not  anything  else,  but  one  county  where 
there  are  very  few  tramps,  althsugh  you  would  naturally 
expect  to  find  a  very  large  number,  is  Essex,  and  they 
have  not  any  system  of  the  kind  there.    Then  we  get  to 
the  proposal  for  labour  colonies  by  the  Poor  Law  Unions 
Association. 

517.  Will  you  describe  that  proposal  ? — Yes,  a  scheme 
for  the  establishment  of  labour  colonies  was  framed  a  year 
or  two  ago  by  a  special  committee  of  the  Poor  Law  Unions 
Association  and  it  has  been  supported  by  some  boards  of 
guardians.  Their  proposal  was  that  labour  colonies 
should  be  formed  for  counties  or  other  areas,  and  managed 
by  committees  of  boards  of  guardians  of  the  areas  ;  that 
some  of  these  should  be  industrial  and  some  agricultural, 
according  to  the  district,  but  that  there  should  be  a  power 
of  transferring  inmates  by  arrangement  from  agricultural 
to  industrial  colonies  and  vice  versa,  according  to  the 
capacity  of  the  individual  vagrant ;  that  inmates  of  the 
colonies  should  be  graded,  should  receive  a  character  on 
discharge,  and  also  a  sura  of  money  according  to  conduct ; 
that  the  expenses  should  be  met  by  precepts  on  boards  of 
guardians  taking  part ;  that  the  colonies  should  also  be 
available  for  able-bodied  inmates  of  workhouses.  As  to 
detention,  the  committee  suggested  that  boards  of 
guardians  should  be  entitled  to  take  any  vagrant  found 
in  the  casual  Wards  for  the  third  time  (I  do  not  gather 
within  what  period)  before  the  magistrate,  who  "  on 
being  satisfied  that  the  casual  is  an  habitual  vagrant,  may 
send  him  or  her  to  a  labour  colony  for  a  period  of  not  less 
than  one  year  or  more  than  three  years."  Those  are  the 
suggestions  made  to  the  Board  by  local  authorities  of 
various  kinds.  Then  there  are  various  suggestions  which 
have  been  recently  made  by  the  Board's  Inspectors ; 
that  vagrant  cliildren  should  be  dealt  with  on  the  lines  of 
the  Bill  of  1900 ;  that  vagrancy  should  be  a  county 
charge  ;  that  the  cell  system  should  be  made  universal ; 
that  in  London  uniformity  of  treatment  should  be  enforced, 
and  that  the  Board  should  withhold  repayment  from  the 
Metropolitan  Common  Poor  Fund  in  any  cases  where  the 
regulations  are  wilfully  disregarded ;  that  all  tramps 
should  be  examined  by  workhouse  medical  officers,  with 
a  view  to  detention,  if  unfit  to  leave  on  account  of 
infectious  disease ;  that  unnecessary  vagrant  wards 
should  be  closed,  their  unions  making  some  contribution 
to  those  whither  the  tramps  are  diverted.  Those  are, 
I  think,  among  the  principal  of  the  suggestions  made  by 
the  Board's  fourteen  Inspectors. 

518.  What  was  the  date  of  those  suggestions  ? — 
1903  ;  a  Minute  Was  sent  round  by  the  Board  early  in  that 
year  to  all  the  Inspectors,  and  their  answers  contained 
these  suggestions. 

519.  Nothing   came    of   that  ? — The    question  was 
deferred  for  the  consideration  of  this  Committee. 

520.  There  were  Reports  of  the  Commissioners  of 
Prisons  as  to  casuals  who  were  sent  to  prison  by 
magistrates  for  refusal  to  work,  but  who  were  reported 
by  gaol  surgeons  as  incapable  ? — In  their  Report  for 
the  year  ended  31st  March,  1901,  the  Commissioners  of 
Prisons  called  attention  to  the  large  number  of  prisoners 
committed  for  refusal  of  task  in  the  casual  wards  of  work- 
houses, and  stated  that  a  large  number  were  found 
suffering  from  such  physical  or  mental  infirmity  as  to 
render  them  unfit  for  punitive  labour  of  any  kind.  They 
suggested,  therefore,  that  the  Local  Government  Board 
should  issue  an  Order  that  no  inmate  charged  vnih.  this 
olience  should  be  brought  before  a  magistrate  till  he  had 
been  carefully  examined  by  a  medical  man  and  certified 
fit  for  the  task  he  had  failed  to  perform,  such  certificate 
to  be  placed  before  the  magistrate.  The  Home  Secretary 
asked  the  Local  Government  Board  whether  there  was 
any  difficulty  in  adopting  this  course,  and  the  Local 
Government  Board  stated  that  magistrates  often  asked 
for  such  a  certificate  or  directed  examination  by  the  police 
doctor,  and  there  was  no  reason  why  they  should  not 
require  certificates  in  all  cases.  The  Board  also  forwarded 
to  the  Home  Office  statemen's  from  the  Chelsea  and 
Kingston  guardians  showing  that  in  a  large  number  of 
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Mr.  If.  cases  specially  referred  to  by  the  Prison  Commissioners, 
Preston-  either  the  workhouse  medical  officer  had  certified  the  men 
Ihomas.  as  fit  to  perform  their  task — it  was  a  case  of  doctors 
,  ^"^"jrQj  differing — or  they  had  declined  to  see  him.  Well,  I 
'  '  take  it  if  a  casual  Is  asked  whether  he  cannot  do  his  task 

because  he  is  ill,  and  he  says  "  No,"  and  refuses  to  see  a 
doctor,  he  cannot  be  examined  against  his  will.  It  then 
becomes  a  question  for  the  m  \gistrate  as  to  what  evidence 
he  shall  call  for.  The  Home  Secretary  subsequently  for- 
warded to  the  Local  Government  Board  a  large  number 
of  reports  from  medical  officers  of  prisons  as  to  casuals 
committed  for  refusal  to  work  but  found  on  examination 
to  be  unfit  for  prison  labour.  The  Board  communicated 
with  the  guardians  concerned  in  these  cases  and  a  'precis 
of  their  statements  is  available  for  the  information  of 
the  Committee.  It  will  be  noticed  that  these  cases  relate 
to  proceedings  for  refusal  to  do  any  work  at  all,  not  for 
neglect  to  complete  a  specified  task,  and  the  tables 
published  in  the  Local  Government  Board  Annual  Reports 
show  with  regard  to  the  Metropolis  that  the  two  offences 
are  separately  treated.  I  have  quoted  already  some 
figures  bearing  on  that.  It  is  the  invariable  practice 
if  a  casual  pleads  illness  to  call  in  the  medical  officer 
before  prosecuting  him  for  refusal,  and  casuals  are  habitu- 
ally excused,  without  calling  in  the  doctor,  from  doing 
work  for  which  they  are  too  weak. 

52L  I  suppose  the  workhouse  master  can  judge  for  him- 
self without  caUing  in  the  doctor,  if  he  takes  the  respon- 
sibihty  upon  himself  ? — I  do  not  think  he  ever  judges  in 
the  sense  of  stringency.  He  never  would  say,  "  You  shall 
do  the  task ;  you  are  mahngering."  Before  setting  a 
man  to  work,  who  pleads  illness,  he  would  say,  for  his 
own  protection,  "  We  will  have  the  doctor  then.'' 
But  it  often  happens  in  inspecting  a  workhouse  that  I  ask, 
"  What  is  that  tramp  doing  ?  "  and  get  some  such  answer 
as,  "  Well,  he  is  not  very  strong,  sir  ;  I  put  him  to  sweep 
the  paths  a  bit ;  he  is  not  up  to  the  ordinary  work."  That 
happens  constantly. 

522.  The  master  satisfies  himself  that  it  is  not  absolutely 
incumbent  upon  him  to  call  in  the  doctor  ? — That  is  so  ;  in 
fact,  according  to  the  Order,  he  must  not  set  any  casual 
to  a  task  for  which  he  is  incapable. 

523.  On  the  other  hand,  if  he  has  absolutely  satisfied 
himself  that  the  man  is  incapable  of  working,  he  can  act 
accordingly  without  calhng  in  the  doctor  ? — Certainly, 
and  he  habitually  does  so. 

524.  {Mr.  Simpson.)  Medical  officers  are  usually  paid 
by  salary,  are  they  not  ? — Invariably. 

525.  If  a  medical  officer  were  called  in  to  see  a  pauper 
in  these  circumstances,  he  would  not  charge  a  fee  for  that 
to  the  guardians  ? — No. 

526.  On  the  other  hand  if  he  appeared  in  court  before 
the  magistrate,  I  suppose  he  would  have  a  claim  as  a  wit- 
ness, possibly  to  an  allowance  from  county  fimds  ?— That 
may  be  so ;  I  cannot  speak  as  to  that ;  he  is  certainly 
paid  by  salary. 

527.  {Mr.  Davy.)  A  medical  officer  can  make  no  charge 
for  giving  a  certificate  that  A.B  is  incapable  of  doing  his 
work  ? — No. 

528.  {Chairman.)  What  is  your  opinion  as  to  the  com- 
munication of  smallpox  by  vagrants  ?■ — Well,  the  spread 
of  smallpox  by  tramps  has  been  a  matter  as  to  which  an 
enormous  number  of  letters  and  communications  and  re- 
ports of  various  kinds  have  been  received  by  the  Local 
Government  Board.  On  three  occasions  the  Board  have 
issued  Circulars  (in  1893,  1895  and  1903)  to  provincial 
and  metropohtan  boards  of  guardians  as  to  the  necessity 
of  taking  measures  for  the  discovery  of  symptoms  of  the 
disease,  and  for  the  prompt  isolation  of  any  person  affected. 
They  have  suggested,  in  times  of  epidemics  of  smallpox, 
that  there  should  be  a  daily  examination  of  all  casuals 
presenting  themselves  for  adinission,  and  in  a  good  many 
unions — town  unions  mostly,  and  in  some  country  unions 
—this  has  been  carried  out,  the  doctor  being  paid  some- 
thing for  this  extra  work.  So  that  every  tramp  in  epi- 
demic times  has  been  examined  on  admission  to  certain 
casual  wards,  and  the  possibihty  of  taking  a  step  of  that 
kind  strikes  me  as  rather  a  reason  against  doing  any- 
thing that  would  tend  to  divert  the  tramp  from  the 
casual  wards,  where  his  health  can  be  minutely 
examined,  and  aU  precautions  can  be  taken,  to  the  common 
lodging-house,  where  practically  you  cannot  take  such 
precautions. 


529.  You  have  already  said  that  one  of  the  advantages 
of  the  bath  is  that  it  shows  when  a  man  is  affected  by 
smallpox  ? — That  is  so. 

530.  You  are  aware  that  there  was  a  report  by  the 
medical  officer  of  health  of  Newcastle -on-Tyne  in  1893,  with 
reference  to  the  spread  of  smallpox  by  vagrants  ? — There 
is  a  very  exhaustive  report  made  by  Mr.  Armstrong, 
the  medical   officer  of  health  of  that   city  in  1893  ; 
he  collected  statistics  with  regard  to   between  5.000 
and  6,000  cases   of  smallpox  in   sixty-three  [different 
towns,  and  found  that  in  forty-six  of  these  towns  the 
introduction  was  due  to  vagrants,  rather  less  than  half 
being  casuals.    On  the  publication  of  this  report  the 
London  county  council  convened  a  conference,  which  met 
on  19th  July,  1894,  and  it  was,  I  should  think,  one  of 
the  most  representative  conferences  of  the  kind  that 
has  ever  met ;  and  therefore,  its  opinion  carries  very 
great  weight,  because  all  the  big  towns  were  represented 
— Manchester,  Liverpool,  Birmingham — all  the  important 
towns,  with  very  few  exceptions  ;  and  there  was  a  very 
animated  and  long  discussion  as  to  the  way  of  prevent- 
ing the  spread  of  disease  by  casuals.    A  series  of  resolu- 
tions were  passed  which  I  will  shortly  enumerate.  Of 
course,  they  took  the  word  "  vagrants "  as  including 
not  merely  the  inmates  of  casual  wards,  but  the  whole 
floating  population ;  and  their  first  resolution  related 
to  refuges  and  shelters  which  had  then  been  decided  to 
be  outside  the  scope  of  the  Common  Lodging  Houses  Acts  ; 
and,  therefore,  not  to  require  registration,  and  not  to  be 
under  the  control  of  the  London  county  council  and  its 
officers  as  regards  sanitary  precautions  and  a  host  of  other 
matters.    But,  fortunately,  that  decision  of  the  Queen's 
Bench  Division  was  over-ruled  in  1899,  when  it  was  held  in 
Logsdon  v.  Booth,  that  the  fact  that  a  Salvation  Army 
shelter  was  not  conducted  for  gain,  did  not  remove  it  from 
the  operation  of  the  Common  Lodging  Houses  Acts  of  1851 ' 
and  1853,  and  that  it  was  a  common  lodging-house  and  must 
be  registered  ;  so  we  have  got  rid  of  the  primary  diffi- 
culty which  was  then  supposed  to  require  legislation. 
Other  resolutions   suggested  that  the   local  authority 
should  be  empowered  to  require  medical  examination  of 
all  persons  entering  common  lodging-houses  and  casual 
wards  ;  to  close  for  a  time  a  common  lodging-house  where 
infectious  disease  had  appeared  ;  to  require  disinfection 
of  the  clothes  of  an  inmate  of  a  common  lodging-house  or 
casual  ward  exposed  to  infection  ;  and  to  require  the 
vaccination  or  the  re-vaccination  of  such  persons.  From 
that  time  to  the  present,  various  reports  from  medical 
officers  of  health  have  been  received  complaining  of  the 
spread  of  infection  by  tramps,  most  of  them  to  the  effect 
of  a  report  by  the  medical  officer  of  health  of  Stratford- 
on-Avon,  who  said  in  a  vigorous  paragraph  that  "  the 
sanitarians  of  the  twenty-first  century  will  look  back  with 
amazement  on  their  ancestors  who  inflicted  fines  for 
moving    pigs    out    of    areas    infected     with  swine 
fever,  but  allowed  a  tribe  of  tramps  to  wander  at  large 
spreading  smallpox."    The  Durham   city   council  for- 
warded to  the  Local  Government  Board,  rather  later,  a 
statement  that  fourteen  cases  of  smallpox  in  the  Durham 
rural  district  council's  hospital  were  all  admitted  from 
the  workhouse,  the  infection  being  traceable  to  contact 
with  a  vagrant  said  to  be  suffering  from  influenza,  but  who 
developed  smallpox.    Then  Mr.  Wethered,  one  of  the 
Board's  General  Inspectors,  in  his  report  for  1903,  states 
that  smallpox  had  been  so  often  introduced  into  vagrant 
wards  in  his  district  during  the  year  that  in  most  unions 
the  medical  officer  was  instructed  to  examine  all  vagrants 
on  admission.    He  continues  : — "  Notwithstanding  this 
precaution,  some  cases  were  not  detected  in  time  to  pre- 
vent the  vagrants  going  about  with  the  disease  upon 
them.    One  unfortunate  instance  of  this  occurred  at 
Winchcombe  on  the  18th  February.    Owing  to  a  misundir- 
standing  a  man  was  allowed  to  leave  the  workhouse  with 
smallpox  upon  him,  and  he  tramped  to  Stow-on-the-Wold, 
a  distance  of  nine  miles.    On  arriving,  the  nature  of  the 
man's  illness  was  detected,  but  the  guardians  had  no 
isolation  provision  for  treating  cases  of  infectious  disease, 
nor  had  the  urban  district  council.     Temporary  arrange- 
ments had,  therefore,  to  be  made  which  cost  the  guardians 
over  £200.    But  the  irony  of  the  case  came  when  the 
man  was  convalescent.    When  this  stage  was  reached 
one  of  the  guardians  kindly  offered  the  man  work.  He 
replied  that  he  never  had  done  any  work  and  never  -svould. 
He  was  twenty-eight  years  of  age."    These  are  typical 
instances,  and  a  great  many  similar  ones  have  been 
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recently  brought  together  in  a  second  report  by  Mr. 
Armstrong,  of  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  on  smallpox  and 
vagrancy  in  1901-3.  From  information  received  from 
medical  officers  of  health  of  126  towns  of  over  20,000 
population,  he  found  that  of  111  of  these  to-\vns  invaded 
by  smallpox  the  introduction  in  57 — rather  more  than 
half  of  the  whole — was  caused  by  tramps.  In  forty-one 
cases  they  had  lodged  in  workhouses,  and  in  fifty-eight  in 
common  lodging-houses.  On  the  publication  of  this 
report  in  the  present  year,  the  London  county  council  de- 
cided to  convene  another  conference  on  the  spread  of 
infectious  diseases  by  vagrancy,  and  this  conference  will 
be  held  on  the  10th  November.  I  have  no  doubt  the 
Committee  will  take  account  of  its  proceedings,  as  probably 
if  it  is  as  representative  as  the  former  conference,  it  may 
make  some  very  valuable  suggestions  as  to  this  particular 
matter. 

531.  Then  as  to  suggestions  to  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board  for  preventing  spread  of  disease  by 
tramps  ?■ — They  have  received  a  very  large  number  of 
resolutions  in  favour  of  the  compulsory  vaccination  of 
casuals  and  casuals'  children.  But,  of  course,  there  will 
always  come  up  the  question  of  differentiating  between 
the  rich  man  and  the  poor,  of  sending  a  man  to  take  a 
baby  out  of  its  mother's  arms,  and  so  on.  We  have  never 
had  compulsory  vaccination  in  the  sense  of  forcing  any- 
body to  have  a  child  vaccinated,  although  we  have  fined 
him  for  not  doing  so. 

532.  {Mr.  Davy.)  As  a  matter  of  fact,  a  considerable 
number  of  tramps  were  vaccinated  during  the  last 
epidemic  ? — A  large  number  generally  by  persuasion  ;  in 
some  places  they  pay  them  Is.  and  then  it  is  easy  enough. 

533.  {Chairman.)  Do  you  know  if  it  has  been  found 
easier  since  they  have  been  made  aware  that  there  is  no 
question  of  arm-to-arm  vaccination  ? — I  could  not  say  as 
regards  tramps  ;  it  has  had  a  very  considerable  effect  on 
the  labouring  population  generally. 

534.  I  thought  it  might  be  so  with  tramps,  too  ? — 
That  is  not  unlikely.  Of  course,  the  number  of  vagrant 
children  is  very  small,  but  there  have  been  various 
resolutions  of  that  sort ;  also,  in  favour  of  the  compul- 
sory vaccination  of  persons  in  a  workhouse  or  a 
common  lodging-house  upon  an  outbreak  of  smallpox, 
and  of  the  power  being  conferred  upon  the  local 
authority  to  deal  with  contact  cases,  as  they  are 
called,  by  detention  or  otherwise.  These  have  been  sug- 
gestions made  to  the  Local  Government  Board.  Then 
I  have  two  or  three  points  to  mention  of  a  more  or  less 
general  nature. 

535.  Suppose  a  tramp  enters  a  casual  ward  and  on  his 
entrance  it  is  found  he  is  suSering  from  smallpox,  what  is 
the  procedure  ? — In  the  first  place,  the  doctor  would  find 
that,  on  being  called  in. 

536.  He  certifies  ? — If  there  is  an  isolation  hospital  in 
the  neighbourhood  suitable  for  smallpox,  the  patient 
would  be  sent  off  there  at  once,  the  casual  ward  would 
be  disinfected,  possibly  admission  would  be  stopped  for  a 
day  or  two,  and  vaccination  or  re-vaccination  would  be 
pressed  on  everybody  that  could  possibly  have  come  into 
contact  with  him,  or  could  possibly  have  received  infection 
in  any  way.  If  there  were  no  such  hospital  available,  the 
master  and  doctor  between  them  would  make  such  airange- 
ments  as  they  could  best  improvise  in  some  distant  part 
of  the  workhouse  premises,  if  possible,  for  putting  such 
cases  by  themselves.  Bad  would  be  the  best,  but  that  is 
aU  they  could  do. 

537.  {Mr.  Davy.)  As  matter  of  fact,  in  times  of  small- 
pox epidemic  vagi'ant  wards  are  not  infrequently  closed  ? 
—Yes. 

538.  In  those  unions  in  which  cases  of  smallpox  have 
occurred  ? — ^Yes. 

533.  {Mr.  Simpson.)  Is  there  any  provision  in  law  for 
detaining  people  in  the  workhouse  infirmary  or  infectious 
hospital,  who  have  actually  smallpox  ? — Yes,  they  can  be 
detained  if  they  have  smallpox,  but  they  caimot  be  detained 
from  simply  having  come  into  contact  with  other  people. 

540.  And  they  can  be  detained  till  they  are  no  source 
of  danger  to  others  ? — Yes,  in  the  opinion  of  the  medical 
ofiicer. 

541.  {Chairman.)  As  to  the  general  treatment  of 
vagrants — not  with  regard  to  disease — what  have  you  to 
say  ? — It  is  unfortunate  that  the  general  treatment  of 


vagrants  is  in  no  sense  of  a  reforming  character.   The  short-      Mr.  H. 
ness  of  their  stay  at  each  workhouse  prevents  their  learning  "  Fre'stoti- ' 
any  useful  occupation  and  no  good  influences  of  any  sort  Thomas. 
are  at  work  upon  them.    On  Sundays-  they  are  necessarily      n~f  "  ion 
kept  idle.    Sunday  is  rathe*  a  difiioulty  in  tramp  wards  ;  "  ^ 
they  are  not  allowed  to  go  to  the  workhouse  chapel  for 
fear  of  introducing  infection  among  the  other  inmates,  and 
they  can  only  associate  with  each  other.    There  is  no 
elevating,  or  reforming,  or  religious  influence  upon  them. 
They  are  very  rarely  visited,  and  it  may  not  be  practicable  * 
to  exercise  any  influence  of  the  kind,  but  I  merely  record 
the  fact.    On  Sunday  there  is  no  work,  and  these  fellows 
only  consort  with  each  other,  no  one  doing  anything  for 
them.    This  is  at  present  one  of  the  drawbacks  of  the 
system  and  one  which  I  should  like  to  see  removed  if 
possible. 

542.  Would  not  the  chaplain  of  the  workhouse  give 
some  attention  to  the  vagrant  ward  ? — His  duties  are  to 
hold  a  service  on  Sunday,  and  to  visit  the  sick  wards,  ^ 
The  individual  man  will  sometimes  consider  it  as  part  of  -, 
his  moral  duty,  but  I  am  not  sure  that  it  is  part  of  his  , 
legal  duty  ;  at  any  rate  it  is  not  generally  performed. 

543.  {Mr.  Davy.)  Do  you  think  that  the  material  con-' 
dition  of  the  tramp  has  improved  of  recent  years  ;  I  mean, 
if  you  contrast  the  tramp,  as  you  know  him  now,  with  the 
tramp  who  is  described  in  Mr.  Doyle's  report  in  1866  ?  • 
— ^Enormously.  In  the  first  place,  the  tramp  is  one  of  the 
cleanest  people  you  can  find  among  the  working  classes.  - 

544.  At  that  time  there  were  great  complaints  of  the 
tramp  suffering  from  itch  ? — Very  general ;  and  they 
swarmed  with  vermin.  Now  they  occasionally  get  a  little  ■ 
vermin  from  lodging-houses,  and  so  on,  but  as  a  rule 
the  tramp  is  extraordinarily  clean.  Take  the  ordinary 
labourer  ;  he  never  thinks  of  washing  himself  completely. ; 
The  tramp  probably  has  a  bath  two  or  three  times  a  week  ; 
that  is  unknown  among  the  lowest  stratum  of  the  working 
classes. 

545.  And  in  the  Inspectors'  reports  of  1866  there  are 
great  complaints  as    to  vermin  in   the  wards  ? — Oh,  ' 
horrible. 

546.  Well,  do  you  see  vermin  in  tramp  wards  now  ? — 
Very  rarely,  and  canvas  hammocks  are  superseding  the 
old  wooden  bunks  which  swarmed  with  vermin,  and  from 
which  it  is  very  hard  to  eradicate  them.  Some,  I  am 
afraid,  are  in  existence  now,  and  have  some  vermin  in 
them  still,  but,  as  a  rule,  the  tramp  ward  is  very  clean 
indeed.  The  masters  take  infinite  care,  because  they  know 
that  that  is  a  thing  which  is  looked  after  specially. 

547.  I  do  not  know  whether  j'ou  remember 
the  time  when  tramps  habitually  had  broken  boots, 
with  their  toes  sticking  out ;  do  you  ever  see 
that  now  ? — Very  rarely. 

548.  {Captain  Eardley-Wilmot.)  Was  not  that  an  ex- 
treme case  ? — You  do  not  find  beautiful  boots  on  tramps, 
but  their  boots  are  in  better  condition  than  in  former  years. 

549.  Is  not  the  real  labourer  to  be  distinguished  from 
the  tramp  by  his  boots  ? — The  tramps'  boots  are  not  so 
good  as  those  of  labourers. 

550.  {Chairman.)  At  any  rate,  their  general  condition 
has  very  materially  improved  ? — Very  substantially 
indeed. 

551.  What  have  you  to  say  as  regards  short  sentences  ivv,  ;'\ 
for  vagrancy  ? — Well,  that  is  not  a  matter  for  us  except  ■  ' ' 
incidentally,  but  we  find  this,  that  when  they  are  sent  '  ' 
to  prison  for  offences  against  the  Vagrancy  Act  the  term  ' 

is  generally  a  very  short  one,  ranging  from  three  to  twenty- 
eight  days.  I  should  think  the  average  is  seven  days,  or 
perhaps  less  ;  the  sentence  is  very  seldom  more  than 
twenty-eight  days  even  in  the  case  of  those  with  repeated 
convictions. 

552.  {Sir  William  Chance.)  Is  that  for  acts  against  the 
criminal  law  ;  does  that  come  under  the  old  Act  of  1824  ? 
— Yes,  and  yet  that  Act  of  1824  has  an  ascending  scale-of 
punishments  by  which  a  person  neglecting  to  maintain 
himself  or  family  by  work  and  thus  coming  on  the  poor 
rates  or  being  guilty  of  the  offence  of  begging,  etc.,  may  be 
sentenced  to  one  month's  imprisonment  as  idle  and  dis- 
orderly ;  that  a  person  guilty  of  an  aggravated  case  of  the 
same  kind,  or  having  been  already  convicted  as  idle  arid 
disorderly  is  liable  to  three  months'  hard  labour  as  a  rogufe' ' 
and  vagabond, and  any  person  already  convicted  as  a  rogue 
and  vagabond  may  on  a  fresh  offence  be  committed  to 
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sessions  and  sentenced  to  twelve  months'  hard  labour, 
with  whipping,  as  an  incorrigible  rogue.  Well,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  nobody  seems  to  get  more  than  the  first.  Magis- 
trates disregard  the  "  rogue  and  vagabond  "  'and  the  "  in- 
corrigible rogue,"  and  they  very  rarely  indeed  give  three 
months,  and  never  a  year,  I  think. 

553.  (Mr.  Davy. )  Is  it  not  the  fact  that  a  man  is  never 
prosecuted  as  a  rogue  and  vagabond  unless  he  has  per- 
sistently neglected  to  maintain  his  family  ? — I  believe  so. 

554.  Have  you  ever  heard  of  a  rogue  and  vagabond 
persistently  refusing  to  work  having  anyone  depending 
on  him  ? — Scarcely  ever.  At  any  rate  such  sentences 
as  twelve  months  for  any  offence  under  the  Vagrant  Act 
are  certainly  a  very  rare  exception.  Magistrates  are 
much  influenced  by  sentiment,  by  newspapers  and  by 
the  fear  of  accusations  of  inhumanity  and  all  sorts  of 
things.  I  know  of  one  country  town  in  which  the  guard- 
ians were  somewhat  embarrassed  because,  when  casuals 
were  brought  before  the  local  Bench  for  refusing  to  perform 
their  task  in  the  workhouse,  the  mayor  not  only  invariably 
discharged  them,  but  gave  them  half-a-crown  to  help 
them  on  the  road. 

555.  Is  not  the  prison  actually  used  as  an  easy  means 
of  locomotion  when  a  tramp  wants  to  get  across  a  county, 
say  ? — Often. 

556.  He  gets  seven  days  and  moves  across  the  county  ? 
— I  have  known  cases  in  North  Devon.  If  a  tramp  there 
wants  to  get  towards  London  and  does  not  want  to  walk, 
what  is  simpler  than  to  break  a  window  in  the  casual 
ward  ?  For  breaking  a  window  he  gets  sent  to  Exeter, 
he  gets  a  good  square  meal  on  entrance,  he  gets  much 
better  feeding  than  in  the  casual  ward  for  between  three 
days  and  a  week,  and  he  is  fifty  miles  on  his  way.  The 


tramp  is  very  dodgy,  and  I  have  no  doubt  when  he  gets 
on  the  border  of  Dorset  he  does  the  same  thing  if  he  wants 
to  go  to  Wejrmouth  ;  he  has  another  smash  and  he  is  sent 
to  Dorchester  gaol.  Tramps  are  very  good  at  topography, 
and  so  they  go  on. 

557.  {Captain  Eardley-Wilmot.)  Is  that  really  very 
trequent  ? — I  think  the  wily  ones  know  the  way.  I  do 
not  suggest  that  the  proportion  is  very  large. 

558.  {Mr.  Davy.)  A  man  in  a  prison  gets  a  rest,  does  he 
not  ?— Yes. 

559.  And  there  are  people  who  interest  themselves  in 
him  after  he  comes  out  ? — Yes. 

560.  Give  him  clothes  and  so  on  ? — Yes  ;  you  see  you 
have  no  discharged  casuals'  aid  society,  but  you  have 
the  Discharged  Prisoners'  Aid  Society. 

561.  So  there  are  other  reasons  besides  the  dietary 
which  would  induce  a  tramp  to  seek  the  seclusion  of  a 
prison  rather  than  the  severity  of  the  workhouse  regula- 
tions ? — ^No  doubt. 

562.  {Chairman.)  If  a  tramp  instead  of  having,  say, 
a  seven  day  sentence  in  the  prison  were  to  have  a 
twenty-eight  day  sentence  do  you  think  he  would 
so  gladly  seek  the  prison  as  he  does  now  ? — ^No  ;  I  think 
this  is  shown  in  various  counties  where  the  magistrates 
have  had  a  sort  of  rough  agreement  that  they  will  give 
all  cases  twenty-eight  days,  and  that  sort  of  decision 
has  been  followed  by  a  decrease  of  tramps  and  presumably 
of  offences  by  them. 

563.  And  from  that  point  of  view  the  longer  sentence 
would  be  effective  ? — It  would  be  an  improvement 
certainly. 
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Mr.  F.  L.  Turner  {Secretary). 


Mr.  H.  Preston-Thomas,  recalled ;  and  further  Examined. 


Mr.  H.  564.  {Chairman.)  We  did  not  touch  the  question  of 

Preston-  labour  farms  and  colonies  yesterday  ?— As  to  the  question 
Thomas.      of  labour  colonies  my  Department  do  not  express  any 

 opinion.  But  I  am  prepared  to  state  various  considerations 

27  Oct.  1904.  ^^^^  ^YiQ  Committee  may  like  to  weigh  as  representing 
simply  my  opinion  for  the  very  small  amount  that  it  may 
be  worth,  but  not  the  opinion  of  the  Local  Government 
Board. 

565.  Quite  so.  Have  you  yourself  visited  any  of  the 
labour  farms  ? — ^No,  not  in  England. 

566.  Do  you  know  whether  any  exist  in  England  now  ? 
—There  are  the  Salvation  Army  farm  at  Hadleigh,  and  the 
one  at  Lingfield  of  a  philanthropic  society,  called  tte 
Christian  Social  Service  Union. 

567.  Any  others  ? — Then  there  is  the  organisation  of  the 
Church  Army  which  consists  in  setting  up  a  certain  number 
of  industrial  workshops  and  so  on,  where  men  are  em- 
ployed, and  where  they  receive  housing  and  food,  in  return 
for  a  small  amount  of  work  that  they  do. 

568.  As  far  as  you  know  has  there  been  any  action  on 
the  part  of  the  coimty  councils  in  this  direction  1 — Not 
that  I  am  aware  of  ;  I  do  not  think  there  could  be. 


569.  Well,  as  to  the  institution  of  labour  colonies  ? — 
The  first  point  is  whether  there  should  be  labour  colonies 
with  compulsory  detention. 

570.  Yes? — Of  course,  at  present  there  is  no  compulsory 
detention  of  that  kind  in  England,  and  it  may  be  doubted 
whether,  if  forced  labour  colonies  were  introduced,  a  num- 
ber of  persons  sufficient  to  produce  any  effect  on  the  total 
amount  of  vagrancy  would  be  committed  by  magistrates 
to  them  for  such  a  lengthened  term  as  alone  would  be 
of  any  use. 

571.  It  would  be  a  question,  would  it  not,  whether  such 
estabhshments  should  be  entirelyunder  control  of  the  Local 
Government  Board  or  the  Prison  Commissioners  ? — It 
seems  to  me,  personally,  that  interference  with  the  liberty 
of  adult  and  sane  persons  is  the  function  of  the  Govern- 
ment alone  ;  you  cannot  depute  it  to  the  best  managed 
philanthropic  society.  A  forced-labom:  colony,  such  as 
those  that  I  am  familiar  with  in  Switzerland,  is  in  effect  a 
prison.  It  is  a  sort  of  prison  with  excellent  arrangements 
for  the  betterment  of  the  people  and  also  for  getting  on 
the  land  an  amount  of  force  which  is  now  wasted,  but  it  is 
primarily  a  prison.    It  has  been  suggested  that  as  lunatic 
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asylums,  inebriate  homes  and  industrial  schools  are  certi- 
fied by  the  Home  Office,  and  persons  are  committed  to  them 
and  detained  for  a  specified  term,  therefore  the  same 
thing  might  be  done  with  regard  to  a  labour  colony  main- 
tained by  a  philanthropic  society  ;  but  the  cases  seem  to 
me  to  difi^er  toto  cado  with  respect  to  the  liberty  of  the 
subject.  Take  a  lunatic  asylum  first  as  an  extreme  case ; 
the  lunatic  is  confined,  not  by  way  of  punishment,  but 
because  he  is  imable  to  take  care  of  himself.  So  you  put 
the  inebriate  in  an  inebriate  asylum,  not  in  a  prison,  be- 
cause he  is  not  exactly  compos  mentis  and  is  not  an  entirely 
■sane  member  of  the  community.  So  with  the  children, 
it  is  not  to  punish  them,  but  because  they  are  not  of  an  age 
to  demand  unrestricted  liberty  that  ycu  keep  them  in  in- 
stitutions suited  for  them.  But  I  do  not  believe  that  any 
civilised  Governm3nt  delegates  the  charge  of  its  prisoners 
to  an  irresponsible  body,  and  I  myself  do  not  consider 
^hat  any  system  of  inspection  can  possibly  get  rid  of  the 
objection.  A  primary  duty  of  the  State  is  the  charge  of 
its  prisoners,  and  that  is  a  duty  which  as  involving  the  all- 
important  question  of  the  liberty  of  the  subject  it  ought  to 
"keep  in  its  own  hands.  Ought  any  voluntary  body  to  be 
entrusted  with  the  right  of  interfering  with  individual 
freedom,  of  administering  punishment  for  insubordination, 
or  of  dealing  with  escapes  or  attempts  to  escape  from  de- 
tention ?  I  speak  of  philanthropic  societies  with  the 
greatest  respect.  I  think  General  Booth  has  done  wonders 
as  regards  particular  classes,  but  that  is  beside  the  argu- 
ment. The  question  is  whether  he  is  to  be  entrusted  with 
the  powers  of  the  governop  of  a  State  prison,  and  have  a 
legal  right  of  enforcing  compliance  with  the  special  regu- 
lations and  observances  of  the  Salvation  Army.  My  view 
is  that  if  a  compulsory  labour  farm  is  to  be  conducted 
this  must  be  done  by  a  responsible  authority,  and  that  if 
you  delegate  that  particular  duty,  you  are  delegating  a 
function  which  the  Central  Government  has  no  right  to 
delegate. 

572.  I  take  it  from  what  you  say  that  it  would  be 
aiecessary  to  have  legislation  if  you  established  any 
system  of  this  sort ;  that  wherever  compulsion  is  neces- 
sary there  you  must  have  legislation  when  you  are  dealing 
-with  the  liberty  of  the  subject  ? — That  would  be  so,  and 
-whether  Parliament  would  ever  consent  to  trust  the 
liberty  of  the  subject,  the  subject  not  being  a  child,  not 
a  lunatic,  or  not  a  partial  lunatic  like  the  inebriate,  to 
Jhowever  good  and  useful  a  philanthropic  society,  is  a 
matter  as  to  which  I  personally  have  very  grave  doubts. 

573.  (Sir  William  Chance.)  And  by  a  philanthropic 
society  would  you  imply  such  an  organisation  as  the 
Salvation  Army  ? — I  should  include  that  as  a  philanthropic 
society. 

574.  [Dr.  Dowries.)  Do  you  think  that  the  philanthropic 
societies  might  be  useful  as  adjuncts  ;  for  example,  that 
the  man  might  be  committed  to  a  compulsory  labour 
•colony  and  then  on  certain  conditions  be  passed  on  to  a 
philanthropic  agency  ? — Provided  that  the  philanthropic 
agency  had  no  compulsory  power  over  that  man's  liberty. 
In  Switzerland  they  have  got  one  excellent  plan.  When 
a  man  leaves  the  compulsory  labour  farm  people  are  not 
very  ready  to  employ  him,  because  they  do  not  like  to 
take  into  their  service  a  man  straight  from  prison,  but 
there  are  one  or  two  voluntary  labour  farms  in  which  he 
can  be  received  and  can  earn  wages.  There  he  has  a  time 
of  quarantine,  a  time  of  rehabilitation,  and  people  are 
much  more  ready  to  take  him  afterwards. 

575.  (Chairman.)  And  I  suppose  the  advantage  of 
that  would  be  that  he  would  be  able  there  to  earn  a 
certain  amount  of  wages  which  if  he  chose  to  put  away  he 
could  establish  himself  with  afterwards  ? — That  would 
be  so. 

576.  {Mr.  Simpson.)  Would  the  difficulty  you  feel 
apply  equally  to  labour  farms  conducted  by  local 
authorities  ? — Not  by  police  authorities. 

577.  Say  county  councils  ? — Not  if  they  are  police 
authorities.  I  am  sorry  to  say  I  do  not  know  quite  how 
far  county  councils  now  do  act  as  police  authorities. 

578.  County  councils  are  not  poUce  authorities,  they 
only  supply  half  the  cost.  All  the  prisons  were  mder 
local  authorities  up  to  1877  when  they  were  transferred 
to  the  Home  Office.  The  main  reason  of  the  change 
was  to  economise  the  prison  system,  not  on  account  of 
theoretical  objections  to  local  authorities  having  control 
over  prisons.    In  view  of  that,  would  you  feel  the  same 
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difficulty  in  having  farm  colonies  under  Iccal  authorities  ?      Mr.  H. 

—Not  at  all  the  same  as  in  the   case  of   charitable  Preston- 

societies.    But  they  are  a  sort  of  prison,  and  I  should  Thomas. 

think  that  thev  had  better  be  under  the  control  of  the      r^Z~^  n, 
^                                         2;  Oct.  iy( 
prison  authority.   . 

579.  {Sir  William  Chance.)  Are  you  acquainted  with 
the  German  system  of  labour  colonies  ? — I  have  not 
visited  those  colonies  ;  I  have  read,  of  course,  a  good  deal 
of  literature  on  the  subject. 

580.  Some  of  the  colonies  to  which  you  have  referred  are 
founded  on  that  system  ? — Yes. 

581.  Which  is  that  of  voluntary  colonies  with  no  powers 
of  detention  ? — Yes,  quite  so. 

582.  You  have  no  objection  to  voluntary  societies 
working  side  by  side  with  compulsory  colonies  ? — On  the 
contrary  I  think  it  is  a  great  advantage,  and  I  would 
encourage  voluntary  societies  to  run  their  colonies  ;  only 
my  point  is,  a  colony  with  detention  is  a  prison  ;  and  no 
philanthropic  society,  or  anybody  but  the  Government, 
ought  to  run  a  prison. 

583.  {Dr.  Dowries.)  It  has  been  suggested,  I  think,  by 
the  Poor  Law  Unions  Association  that  compulsory  labour 
colonies  should  be  under  control  of  a  combination  of 
boards  of  guardians  ? — Yes. 

584.  I  take  it  that  what  you  have  said  applies  equally 
to  such  a  suggestion  as  that  ? — My  objections  would  apply 
to  that,  in  a  rather  less  degree  since  any  pubUcly  con- 
stituted authority  is  more  responsible  than  the  committee 
of  a  philanthropic  body. 

585.  {Captain  Eardley-Wilmot.)  In  the  casual  wards 
the  guardians  have  the  control  of  the  liberty  of  the  man 
for  four  days  and  they  are  not  a  very  responsible  body  ? 
— That  I  admit"  is,  to  a  certain  extent,  an  analogy  for 
detention  by  a  body  which  is  not  the  Government ;  but 
the  tramp  goes  to  the  casual  ward  voluntarily. 

586.  Yes  ? — There  is  no  question  of  his  going  to  a  com- 
pulsory labour  colony  voluntarily,  he  is  sent  there  under 
sentence.  But  he  resorts  to  the  casual  ward  of  his  own 
free  will  and  he  knows  the  conditions.  "  If  you  want  board 
and  lodging  you  will  have  to  work  for  it  during  a  whole 
day  and  to  stay  two  nights."  Well,  he  accepts  that 
bargain  voluntarily,  for  he  need  not  come  at  all,  and  this 
makes  all  the  difference. 

587.  {Captain  Showers.)  If  he  does  not  conform  to  this, 
he  is  liable  to  the  law  ? — Quite  so,  and  of  course  it  is  a  very 
precise  law  which  allows  it,  a  special  Act  of  Parliament 
which  allows  these  restrictions  on  a  man's  liberty ;  or, 
to  put  it  in  another  way,  prescribes  the  conditions  on 
which  he  can  obtain  food  and  shelter. 

588.  {Chairman.)  There  was  a  Report  of  a  Committee 
in  1896  upon  voluntary  labour  farms  ? — It  was  a  Report 
of  the  Select  Committee  of  1896  on  Distress  from  Want 
of  Employment,  and  they  considered  the  possibility 
of  the  establishment  of  voluntary  labour  colonies  by  the 
State  as  a  partial  remedy  for  want  of  employment.  That 
Select  Committee  reported  against  the  adoption  of  any 
such  scheme  with  regard  to  the  unemployed  generally  ; 
and  their  objections,  apply  with,  I  think,  even  greater 
force  to  State  colonies  for  vagrants.  Many  of  the  vagrants 
would,  of  course,  be  quite  unsuited  to  agricultural  labour. 
A  farm,  so  worked,  could  only  be  carried  on  at  a  heavy 
loss,  since  farming  with  difficulty  pays,  even  when  the  best 
labourers  are  employed.  And  there  is  another  difficulty 
which  has  been  found  in  Switzerland  and  everywhere  else. 
Farms  employ  least  labour  just  when  you  want  most  to 
give  employment — in  the  winter.  In  Switzerland  there 
is  some  employment  in  the  winter,  but  on  an  English 
farm  little  can  be  done,  and  when  there  is  a  hard  frost 
(as  there  was  in  1894-5)  the  ground  cannot  be  touched 
for  perhaps  a  couple  of  months  just  when  the  distress  is 
greatest.  Other  industries  could  rarely  be  made  profitable 
owing  to  the  inexperience  of  the  workers,  and  the  product 
might  inconveniently  compete  with  that  of  outside  trades. 
I  do  not  know  that  that  is  a  very  serious  thing  but  it  is 
something.  Then  in  the  German  colonies  three-fourths 
of  the  inmates  have  been  in  prison,  and  I  think  the  pro- 
portion at  Hadleigh  is  very  high ;  so  good  and  competent  men 
are  unwilling  to  go  there,  and  such  a  place  is  run  under 
very  great  disadvantages.  There  are  obvious  drawbacks 
in  a  thing  of  that  sort  being  carried  on  by  the  State.  In 
the  first  place,  you  would  miss  the  personal  enthusiasm 
of  the  workers,  the  influence  that  people  in  the  Ci.urch 
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Mr.  H. '  Army  and  in  the  Salvation  Army  exercise  from  their 
Preston-  keenness  for  the  work.  You  cannot  get  that  out  of  the 
Thomas.     very  best  officials.    There  are  many  considerations  which 

 lead  to  the  conclusion  that  the  establishment  of  a  voluntary 

Oct.  1904.  (jQiQjjy  ]jy  State  is  out  of  the  question.  That  was  the 
view  which  that  Committee  took,  and  in  their  Report 
(page  260)  there  is  a  string  of  objections  to  any  such 
scheme. 

589.  You  spoke  of  Hadleigh  as  not  being  a  paying 
establishment ;  was  that  owing  to  the  incapacity  of  the 
men  who  are  working  there  ? — I  did  not  intend  to  suggest 
that  Hadleigh  was  exceptional  in  that  rcs]-ect;  I  rather 
meant  to  state  the  difEculty  generally. 

590.  That  is  a  great  difBculty  ? — Yes.  I  did  not  mean 
to  individuahse  that  place,  because  I  did  not  desire  to  go 
into  a  contested  question. 

591.  No  doubt  we  wiU  have  evidence  in  regard  to  that. 
I  suppose  you  would  say  that  you  must  have  capable  men 
to  make  the  place  at  all  self-supporting  ? — You  must. 

592.  That  is  obvious  ? — And  then,  of  course,  there  is  the 
objection  that  a  State-supported  institation  at  which  any 
body  may  claim  employment  would  be  a  sort  of  compliance 
with  the  sociahst  demand  that  the  State  should  provide 
labour  for  everybody.  It  was  tried  in  Paris  in  1S48,  and 
nearly  everybody  is  agreed  that  that  is  a  demand  which 
cannot  be  satisfied  without  disturbing  the  whole  relations 
between  capital  and  labour.  Then  there  is  rather  a  diffi- 
culty in  providing  for  the  wives  and  famihes  of  the 
colonists,  if  they  have  any.  Most  of  the  tramps,  I  think, 
have  not  wives  and  famihes,  but  some  have,  and  you 
cannot  conveniently  provide  for  them  on  the  farm.  On 
the  other  hand,  there  are  certain  difficulties  and  dangers 
in  a  colony  consisting  only  of  men. 

593.  Have  you  anything  more  to  say  on  this  point  ?— 
"Well,  there  is  just  one  more  remark  I  wish  to  make 
on  the  voluntary  labour  farms.  I  have  said  the  various 
institutions  of  the  Salvation  Army  at  Hadleigh  and  else- 
where, and  those  of  the  Church  Army  and  of  the  Society  at 
Lingfield  are,  no  doubt,  doing  very  useful  work.  There  is, 
however,  enormous  difficulty  in  ascertaining  their  effect 
on  the  subsequent  career  of  those  who  go  through  them. 
What  we  really  want  to  know  is  what  individuals  were  in 
thDse  institutions  on,  let  us  sssy,  the  1st  of  January,  1902  ; 
how  many  of  those  individuals  were  gaining  their  own 
living  in  more  or  less  permanent  places  on  the  1st  of 
January,  1904.  The  precise  figures  are  doubtless  not 
easily  attainable.  But  it  is  no  use  to  be  told  that  a  certain 
number  obtained  places  unless  we  know  how  long  they 
kept  them  ;  we  want  from  all  these  institutions,  if  possible, 
a  distinct  statement  supported  by  good  evidence  as  to  how 
many  individuals  who  were  there  two  years  ago  are  now 
not  on  the  tramp,  or  in  philanthropic  colonies,  but  earning 
a  hving.  Till  we  get  that,  I  do  not  beheve  we  shall  be 
able  to  form  any  trustworthy  conclusions. 

[  594.  What  is  the  effect  of  the  Army  short -service  system 
on  vagrancy  ? — As  to  the  short-service  system  it  has  very 
often  been  alleged  that  it  has  a  considerable  effect  in 
increasing  vagrancy.  On  the  other  hand,  it  has  been  urged, 
with  a  good  deal  of  force,  I  think,  that  it  is  the  man  with 
a  wandering  turn  of  mind  that  enUsts.  If  he  did  not  enhst 
he  would  be  on  the  roads  for  his  three  years,  or  his  five 
years,  or  his  seven  years,  and  at  any  rate  he  is  taken  away 
from  the  roads  for  that  time.  I  believe  that  this  is  so 
much  gain,  and  that  the  habits  of  disciphne  that  he 
acquires  tend  to  keep  him  off  rather  than  on  the  roads. 
The  system  of  gratuities  on  discharge  is  often  blamed.  Some 
m^n  are  perfectly  reckless ;  they  spend  in  drink  however 
many  pounds  they  get,  then  they  go  on  the  roads,  miserable 
creatures,  perhaps  for  the  rest  of  their  liv  es.  But  probably 
if  they  had  not  gone  into  the  Army  at  all,  although  they 
would  not  have  had  this  particular,  big  drink,  they  would 
have  been  on  the  roads,  they  would  have  been  living  rtiore 
or  less  on  the  pubhc.  I  very  much  doubt  whether  the 
short-service  system  has  any  considerable  effect  in  adding 
to  the  gross  number  of  vagrants  ;  but  that  is  a  matter  of 
speculation, 

595.  Are  you  at  all  prepared  to  give  an  opinion  as  to 
what  proportion  of  the  general  body  of  tramps  are  men 
who  have  been  in  the  army  ? — There  were  returns  as  to 
that  in  1897  and  1898. 
'  '  5S6  {Mr.  Davy.)  There  is  a  tendency  on  the  part  of 
tta,mp's,  is  there  not,  to  say  they  aie  old  soldiers  ?— Very 
considerable;  they  are  "  old  soldierf," 


597.  {Dr.  Dowries.)  In  the  statistics  of  vagrancy  yoa 
handed  in,  there  is  rather  a  large  drop  in  the  numbers  in 
1900.  I  do  not  know  whether  you  have  formed  any 
opinion  with  regard  to  the  cause  of  this  drop  ? — As  far  as 
one  can  tell  that  was  due  to  the  war.  An  en  ormous  number 
of  able-bodied  men  went  to  the  war  and  tramps  took 
their  place  to  a  certain  extent,  and  some  tramps  went  to 
the  war.  I  knew  a  workhouse  porter  who  was  a  reservist; 
when  he  got  down  to  the  place  of  shipment  he  found  in  his 
company  four  or  five  men  whom  he  recognised  as  casuals. 
They  were  reservists,  too,  and  were  taken  away  from  the 
road  for  the  time.  No  doubt  the  war  was  the  cause  of 
the  extraordinary  drop  in  1900. 

598.  {Chairman,.)  And  also  it  was  a  very  good  year 
for  employment  as  well  ?— Yes,  that  was  so. 

599.  Now,  as  to  the  cheapness  of  the  present  system  ? 
— It  is  not,  of  course,  as  a  casual  but  as  a  beggar  that  we 
really  object  to  the  tramp.  No  conceivable  system  could 
make  him  cost  less  than  he  does,  I  take  it.  His  food  costs 
extraordinarily  little,  and  although  his  lodging  has  cost 
something,  there  it  is  ;  and  no  change  of  system,  requiring 
bricks  and  mortar  and  fresh  capital  expenditure^  could 
possibly  effect  an  economy.  Of  course,  some  other  system 
may  suppress  the  beggar  more  than  he  is  suppressed  now> 
and  so  save  the  pockets  of  the  public,  but  as  regards  ex- 
penditure from  rates  and  taxes  you  ca.nnot  have  anything: 
cheaper  than  the  present  system.  ^ 

6C0.  And  you  have  already  told  us  that  there  has  beeis 
a  considerable  improvement  in  his  bodily  condition,  his- 
cleanliness,  and  so  on  ? — Very  considerable. 

601.  So  that  in  that  way  at  any  rate  the  system  has 
been  successful  ?• — To  that  extent  certainly. 

602.  {Sir  William  Chance. )  You  told  us  that  reduction 
of  vagrancy  would  be  caused  by  a  general  adhesion  to  the. 
Order  of  1882,  plus  the  cell  system  ? — Yes. 

603.  Well,  are  there  not  very  few  workhouses  in  the- 
country  which  have  the  cell  system  ? — I  would  npt  say- 
very  few. 

604.  There  are  over  600  casual  wards  altogether.  Now 
is  it  not  a  fact,  that  except  in  large  towns,  a  very  smalJ 
proportion  have  the  cell  system  in  force  ? — Large- 
tovms  usually  have  it,  and  in  some  counties  it  is  pretty 
general.  In  Somerset,  for  instance,  more  than  two-thirds' 
of  the  unions  have  tramp  cells.  The  difliculty  is  witb^ 
remote  unions  where  they  scarcely  have  any  tramps. 

605.  That  is  exactly  what  I  am  coming  to.  Your 
idea  would  be  that  the  cell  system  should  be  introduced 
universally ;  that  would  mean  a  considerable  increase  of 
expense  on  the  present  system  ? — T  would  not  go  so  far  sis 
that;  I  would  suggest  that  with  regard  to  detention,  the 
exceptions  of  the  Order  should  be  swept  away,  that 
the  guardians  should  be  required  to  detain  everybody — 
with  an  exception  that  I  will  specify  directly. 

6C6.  Then  you  would  like  to  qualify  your  previous 
statement  by  saying  that  the  cell  system  need  not  neces- 
sarily be  introduced  in  every  workhouse  ? — Not  in  every 
workhouse  in  the  kingdom. 

607.  There  are,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  some  casual  wards- 
existing  which  hardly  ever  see  a  vagrant  during  the  year'  ? 
— Which,  at  any  rate,  see  very  few. 

608.  And  generally,  I  believe,  the  casuals  follow  the 
high  roads  ? — Yes. 

609.  They  do  not  go  into  the  bye  roads  to  visit  out- 
of-the-way  workhouses  ? — Not  at  all. 

610.  {Mr.  Davy.)  The  modern  vagrant  ward  is  very 
expensive  to  build,  is  it  not  ? — It  depends  on  how  much 
the  contractor,  and  the  various  engineers  and  the  archi- 
tects, and  all  those-  people  want  to  make  out  of  it.  I 
have  some  information  as  to  the  cost  of  cells.  I .  have 
a  table  with  which  the  Architectural  Department  of  the 
Local  Government  Board  has  supplied  me,  and  which  has 
all  sorts  of  sums  as  the  cost  in  different  unions.  Of  course 
it  depends  very  much  as  to  what  are  the  arrangements, 
in  addition  to  the  actual  cells;  whether,  for  instance, 
disinfecting  chambers  have  to  be  provided.  That  is  a 
very  important  thing,  both  for  drying  and  for  disinfectui'g 
tramps'  clothes.  Some  of  the  best  disinfectors  will  do 
the  two  things  excellently.  Another  point  is  whether  there 
is  an  association  roorii  so  that  tramps  are  ilot  entirely 
kept  in  their  cells,  but  can  Sit  together  on  Sundays  riid 
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for  meals';  and  other  extras  not  -of  primary  necessity, 
which  are  put  in  in  soma  unions  and  not  in  others. 

611.  {Mr.  Simpson.)  All  plans  either  for  additions  Or 
alterations,  or  for  new  buildings  at  workhouses  are  subject 
to  the  approval  of  the  Local  Government  Board,  are  they 
not  ? — That  is  so.  In  this  table  apparently  the  highest 
cost  is  at  Poplar.  Poplar  built  cells  for.  fifty-nine  men, 
and  they  had  a  heating  apparatus,  disinfecting  chamber, 
including  laundry,  oakum  store,  drying  room,  attendants' 
I'oum,  office  and  kitchen  ;  cells  on  two  floors  ;  that  was 
for  a  big  number,  and  the  cost  of  that  was  enormou ;.  It 
was  £13,600  ;  it  worked  out  at  £231  a  cell. 

612.  {Mr.  Davy.)  £231  per  head  ?— Yes.  Then  by 
way  of  contrast  I  asked  for  a  few  in  my  district,  and  I 
find  here  £76  a  head,  £33  a  head,  £44  a  head,  although 
for  small  numbers.  It  is  always  much  more  expensive 
psr  head  to  build  for  nine  or  ten  psople  than  to  build 
for  eighty  or  ninety.  Axbridge  was  £76  a  head,  excellent 
cells,  with  disinfecting  chamber,  drying-room  and 
heating  chamber.  Exeter,  £33  a  head.  It  is  extra- 
ordinarily cheap  there,  but  then  they  had  a  boiler 
house  already,  and  I  think  also  a  disinfector.  Barring 
that,  the  whole  cost  was  about  £33  a  head.  Shepton 
Mallet,  an  excellent  block  of  cells,  with  heating  chamber 
and  so  on,  £44  10s.  ;  Tavistock,  £33  ;  Williton,  £60  ; 
Taunton  estimated  at  about  £60  ;  I  could  not  get  that 
out  separately  because  other  alterations  were  made  to  the 
workhouse,  and  there  was  not  a  separate  contract  for 
the  tramp  wards.  They  reckon  them  at  somewhat 
over  £60  a  cell ;  Yeovil,  £54  a  cell ;  Plympton  was  £96 
per  head,  but  that  includes  various  items,  such  as  a 
padded  room,  not  really  intended  for  casuals  ;  and  Wells 
£117  per  head.  There  they  did  the  thing  very  well 
Indeed,  and  that  is  the  only  one  that  has  touched  £100 
in  all  my  district. 

613.  But  I  put  it  to  you  whether  those  are  not  excep- 
tionally low  ? — They  are  those  that  have  been  done  in 
my  district. 

614.  Due  perhaps  to  the  vigilance  of  the  Inspector  ? — 
No ;  the  guardians  themselves  have  been  mainly 
responsible. 

615.  Owing  to  the  poverty  of  the  district  ? — Owing 
partly  to  the  fact  that  building  is  extremely  cheap  in  the 
West  of  England. 

616.  But,  as  matter  of  fact,  vagrant  wards  are  very 
•  expensive,  or  have  been  very  expensive  ? — I  do  not  believe 

you  need  spend  more  than  £100  a  cell,  at  any  rate  in  the 
country. 

617.  I  will  ask  you,  ia  it  possible  to  get  cheap 
vagrant  wards  approve!  ? — All  those  cases  in  my  district 
have  passed  the  Board's  Architect,  who  has  approved 
the  plans. 

618.  {Chairman.)  With  regard  to  expense,  does  the  cell 
system  necessitate  more  overlooking  ? — I  should  not  say 
so.    Tiiere  is  a  spy  hole  to  each  cell,  through  which  a  man 

.  can  always  be  seen. 

619.  {Mr.  Davy.)  Each  cell  is  provided  with  a  bell,  is  it 
hot  ? — Yes. 

620.  And  when  the  tramp  rings  his  bell  the  attendant 
comes  at  once  ? — Yes. 

621.  (Sir  William  Chance.)  Have  you  the  figures  of  the 
cost  of  estabhshing  casual  wards  in  other  unions  in  London ; 
have  you  got  St.  George's-in-the-East,  for  instance  ? — 
St.  George's  is  not  included  in  the  table  which  I.  have 
here. 

622.  I  mean  in  fairness  to  Poplar  I  think  we  ought  to 
Jiave  the  cost  of  some  of  the  other  London  unions  ; 
but,  is  it  not  a  fact  as  accounting  for  the  great  cost  of  the 
Casual  wards  in  London  that  they  are  thrown  upon  the 

'  Metropohtan  Common  Poor  Fund,  whib  in  the  country 
the  cost  is  thrown  on  ths  individual  union  ? — I 
believe  the  delight  of  spending  other  people's  money  has 
been  very  much  appreciated  in  London,  as  elsewhere. 

623.  {Mr.  Davy.)  Now,  having  spent  a  very  large 
capital  expenditure  on  tramp  wards,  is  it  not  the  fact 
th  it  any  change  in  the  sj-stem  would  render  that  ex- 
p;nditur.j  practically  us  less  ?— Any  change  that  would 
render  those  tramp  wards  useless  would  be  the  throwing 
away  of  large  capital  expenditure,  and  would  necessitate 
the  expenditure  of  fresh,  capital  in  some  form  in  the 

,  fijlture. 

■m. 


624.  Tramp  wards,  as  a  rule,  are  not  available  for  any     Mr.  If. 

other  workhouse  purpose  ? — No.  Preston- 
■  625.  Then  what  is  your  opinion  as  to  the  transfer  of  ,  the  Thornas. 
system  to  the  police  ? — On-Hhis  point,  as  on  others,  any  27  Oct.  190ji. 

opinions  which  I  put  before  the  Committe3  are  entirely   1 

individual  and  not  necessarily  those  of  my  Department. 
Of  course,  if  we  were  beginning  again  I  imagine  that  we 
should  put  the  tramp  under  the  police,  because  it  is  mainly 
qua  vagrant  and  not  qua  pauper  that  he  has  to  be  treated  ; 
but  we  have  got  all  the  paraphemaha,  and  we  have  f'3- 
pended  the  money  on  casual  wards,  and  probably  the 
Committee  will  take  the  view  that  Lord  KLmberley  took  in 
1871  ;  that  so  much  had  been  spent  in  estabhshing  the 
system  in  connection  with  the  Poor  Law  that  it  was  im- 
possible then  (and  it  would  be  much  more  costly  and  much 
more  difficult  now)  to  transfer  it  to  any  other  body. 

626.  Then  I  take  it  you  would  say  that  the  best  system 
would  be  a  thoroughly  harmonious  working  b3tween  the 
police  and  the  poor  law  authorities — keeping  an  eye  on 
the  undesirable  tramp,  and  helping  the  deserving 
man  as  much  as  possible  ? — Quite  so. 

627.  If  you  could  g3t  a  thoroughly  harmonious  working 
between  the  police  and  the  poor  law  authorities  that 
would  be  in  your  judgment  the  best  method  of  dealing 
with  the  vagrant  question  ? — I  think  a  great  deal  might 
be  done  in  that  way. 

628.  {Sir  William  Chance.)  Would  it  not  be  possible,  if 
vagrants  generally  were  put  under  the  police,  for  the  police 
to  make  use  of  existing  casual  wards  for  the  reception 
of  persons  of  this  class  ? — It  would  be  very  diffioult,  I 
think,  especially  when  you  consider  the  question  of  supply- 
ing food,  clothes,  and  so  on  ;  in  so  many  respects  there 
are  points  in  which  the  poor  law  people  must  have  to  do 
with  the  tramps.  It  would  be  very  interesting  to  see  any 
scheme  that  would  provide  for  that,  but  I  doubt  whether 
it  would  be  practicable  to  make  wards  at  the  workhouse 
vii'tu  xlly  a  branch  prison  in  charge  of  the  police. 

629.  If  such  a  system  were  introduced,  a  certain  number 
of  bona  fide  wayfarers  might  be  able,  by  means  of  the 
casual  wards,  to  work  their  way  to  where  they  were  going 
to  find  employment  ? — Yes. 

630.  I  mean  is  it  quite  right  to  dismiss  absolutely  the 
suggestion  that  they  might  be  used  under  another  system, 
if  the  police  were  brought  more  into  the  matter  than  they 
are  at  present  ? — It  is  conceivable  that  something  of 
that  sort  might  be  done  ;  I  could  not  see  my  way  to  it. 

631.  {Mr.  Davy.)  Have  you  any  unions  where,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  the  constable  comes  and  looks  over  the 
tramps  ? — ^Not  within  my  knowledge  ;  not  regularly. 

632.  {Mr.  Simpson,.)  Apart  from  capital  expendi- 
ture, is  it  possible  to  form  any  estimate  of  the  cost  of 
maintaining  the  tramp  wards  ? — I  do  not  think  so.  The 
aggregate  cost  is  very  small  indeed.  The  food,  as  I  have 
already  shown,  is  only  something  under  6d.  As  to  the 
Exeter  workhouse,  I  got  out  some  actual  facts  the  other 
day.  There  is  accommodation  for  between  thirty  and 
forty  tramps;  the  interest  on  money  spent  on  the 
casual  wards  ia  s6mething  under  £60. 

633.  {Chairman.)  The   yearly   interest  ? — The  yearly 
interest,  and  repayment  of  capital. 

634.  {Mr.  Davy.)  It  will  work  out  in  thirty  years,  I 
suppose  ? — ^Yes.  Then  the  porter  and  portress  are 
employed  during  the  whole  of  the  day  on  other  duties } 
but  they  let  in  the  tramps  and  look  after  them,  so  we  may 
reckon  half  their  salaries  and  allowances — £46.  Then 
there  are  a.  few  expenses,  of  course,  for  warming  and  for 
clothes  which  occasionally  have  to  be  supplied.  But 
the  total  expenses  in  addition  to  those  of  the  work- 
house proper  are  so  small  that  really  they  are  scarcely 
worth  considering. 

635.  {Captain  Showers.)  What  would  you  consider 
the  duty  of  the  police  as  regards  the  tramp  ? — The'  police 
have  only  the  responsibility  for  carrying  out  the  Vagrancy 
Act  at  present.  I  should  like  to  see  specific  relations 
established  as  rega.rds  other  matters. 

636.  Suppose  you  had  a  system  of  way-tickets  and  food 
tickets  ;  what  tipae  of  the  day  do  you  consider  these 
tickets  would  be  asked  for  ? — The  way -tickets  would  be 
granted  by  the  police  at  the  place  of  starting  ;  the  food 
tickets  would  be  given  each  morning  on  discharge  from 
the  workhouse. 

.637.,  What  meal  would  a  food  ticket  entitle  a  man  to  ? — 

^2 
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Mr.  H.      A  mid -day  meal  at  some  place  some  distance  from  a  work- 
Preston-     house,  as  has  been  arranged  in  some  counties. 
Thomas.  would  have  to  apply  to  the  policeman,  then, 

27  Oct.  1904.  let  us  say,  some  time  in  the  morning  ? — At  a  time  more 

  or  less  when  he  wants  his  food.    The  workhouse  master 

will  say :  "  You  are  going  such  and  such  a  route  ;  there 
is  a  poUce  station  seven  miles  off  "  ;  and  would  give  him 
such  a  ticket  as  would  enable  him  to  get  some  sort  of  meal 
at  that  police  station  in  the  middle  of  the  day. 

639.  A  police  station  would  be  quite  right ;  but  it 
would  be  rather  a  hardship  upon  the  individual  policeman 
to  have  a  tramp  come  to  his  house  for  a  food  ticket  in  the 
morning  when  he  would  be  having  his  sleep  ? — I  do  not 
suggest  that. 

640.  {Chairman.)  What  is  your  view  of  granting 
tickets  on  local  tradesmen  ? — I  much  prefer  the  ticket 
being  issued  by  the  workhouse  master  for  a  meal  of, 
let  us  say,  bread  and  cheese,  at  the  police  station. 

641.  What  have  you  to  say  about  the  statement  that 
only  a  portion  of  the  vagrants  are  in  casual  wards  ? — 
Of  course,  the  difficulty  that  has  to  be  met  is,  that  at 
present  rather  less  than  one-third  of  the  vagrants  are 
in  casual  wards  ;  that  if  you  make  restrictions  in  casual 
wards  too  irksome  you  will  drive  the  tramp  to  the  common 
lodging-house  and  he  is  under  no  control  there,  and 
the  enforcement  of  sanitary  precautions  is  much  more 
difficult ;  or  to  prison  where  you  already  have  got  more 
tramps  than  you  Uke.  You  want,  of  course,  to 
facilitate  as  much  as  possible  the  movements  of  working 
men,  and  no  doubt  these  movements  have  become  in 
modern  times  much  more  frequent  in  consequence  of  the 
fluctuations  of  labour  and  of  seasonal  variations  in 
different  trades.  Particular  trades  have  nothing  to  do  in 
the  spring,  and  other  trades  have  a  great  deal  to  do  in 
the  spring  ;  and  in  these  seasonal  variations  only  the  best 
men  are  kept  on  while  the  worst  men  are  thrown  out — 
the  men  who  are  most  likely  to  become  tramps,  and  they 
wander  in  search  of  labour.  Of  course,  a  very  large 
proportion  of  working  men  belong  to  trade  unions  ;  all 
the  best  of  them  do.  There  is  a  blue-book  of  the  Board 
of  Trade  which  tells  us  that  a  large  number  of  trade 
unions  grant  travelling  allowances.  And  practically 
most  decent  working  men,  if  they  cannot  get  a  travelling 
allowance  from  their  trade  union,  have  got  somebody  to 
assist  them.  If  their  labour  is  much  wanted  at  a  given 
place,  the  master  would  help  them  to  get  there,  or  some- 
body will  lend  them  sufficient  for  travelling  expenses ; 
so  as  to  the  good  class  of  working  men,  I  take  it,  there  are 
very  few,  except  in  seasons  of  exceptional  depression,  that 
are  obUged  to  resort  to  the  casual  ward. 

642.  Have  you  thought  out  whether  there  could  be  any 
practicable  scheme  of  placarding  in  the  various  work- 
houses information  as  to  whether  and  where  work  could 
be  got  for  the  various  operatives  ?— I  think  that  might 
be  very  useful. 

643.  If  there  were  such  information  pubUshed  on  the 
walls,  or  on  a  slate  in  the  workhouse  or  the  poUce  station, 
it  would  be  a  great  assistance  to  the  honest  tramp  who 
was  really  in  search  of  work  ?— Yes,  I  would  like  somehow 
to  extend  the  system  of  labour  bureaux.  On  the  other 
hand,  you  would  probably  sooner  have  your  bureau  not 
at  a  workhouse,  which  would  give  it  a  sort  of  g'wasi-pauper 
tinge,  but  elsewhere.  However,  any  arrangement  of  that 
sort  at  workhouses  would  be  useful  in  the  rare  cases  where 
tramps  really  want  work,  for  it  would  tell  them  where  to 
get  it. 

644.  [Captain  Showers.)  It  is  suggested  that  tramps 
are  perfectly  ready  to  work  and  can  work,  but  that  they 
cannot  get  employment  while  they  are  clothed  as  they  are. 
Do  you  think  there  is  anything  in  that  ?— Something. 

645.  I  mean  to  say,  a  bootmaker,  for  instance,  might 
not  be  taken  on,  because  he  is  in  such  a  ragged  state  ?— 
I  have  no  doubt  there  are  some  genuine  cases  like  that. 
But,  after  all,  there  are  very  few  industrious  men  who 
V  ould  not  be  helped  to  old  clothes  if  their  wants  were 
made  known. 

646.  {Mr.  Davy.)  I  gathered  from  your  previous 
evidence  that  you  did  not  think  that  there  was  any  con- 
siderable number  of  what  is  known  as  the  honest  way- 
farer in  the  ordinary  tramp  wards  ?— Very  few  indeed 
in  ordinary  times. 

647.  Would  you  make  any  exception  in  their  treat- 


ment, at  the  discretion  of  the  workhouse  master  ? — T  am 
coming  to  a  suggestion  which  I  may  put  before  the  Com- 
mittee in  which  in  my  own  particular  opinion  there  are 
some  possibilities  at  any  rate.  In  the  first  place,  I  would 
have  the  diet  uniform  and  with  no  alternatives.  One 
thing  I  feel  sure  of  is  that  people  generally  will  always 
recognise  some  force  in  the  present  objection  that  a  man 
gets  better  fed  in  prison  than  he  does  in  the  casual  ward,, 
and  he  ought  to  have  enough  food  to  work  upon.  So 
I  should  somewhat  level  up  the  feeding  in  the  casual 
ward.  It  is  not  for  me  to  say  whether  the  prison  diet 
for  short  term  prisoners  can  to  any  extent  be  levelled 
down  to  meet  it,  but  that  is  a  matter  which  will  no  doubt- 
be  considered.  Then  I  should  like  to  see  the  work  made 
so  far  as  possible  uniform,  not  necessarily  in  character 
but  in  the  degree  of  exertion  and  the  time  occupied  r 
and  I  would  have  no  piece  work,  but  time  work,  so  to- 
speak.  I  quite  admit  that  there  is  convenience  in  saying: 
that  a  man  must  do  so  much  work ;  and  that  it  might 
be  in  certain  cases  more  difficult  to  prove  negligence, 
before  magistrates,  if  you  do  not  have  a  task ;  but  on 
the  whole  I  should  like  time  labour.  As  to  its  character,, 
the  guardians  might  have  a  fairly  free  hand,  and  I  should 
like  to  see  the  introduction  of  some  work  suited  to  persons  of 
low  physique.  At  present  the  task  is  very  often  grotesquely 
exaggerated  in  newspapers,  and  we  find  comments  on 
the  wickedness  of  making  a  poor  weak  man  break  sO' 
many  hundredweight  of  stones.  Sometimes  the  magis- 
trate goes  and  hammers  stones  for  half  an  hour  and  finds 
a  great  difficulty  in  breaking  them  ;  and  he  goes  on  the- 
Bench  and  he  describes  what  he  has  done,  and  his  personal 
exertions  and  all  that  sort  of  thing,  and  the  poor  man  i& 
discharged,  generally  with  his  tongue  in  his  cheek.  To» 
my  mind  there  is  a  great  deal  more  consideration  shown  by 
workhouse  masters  and  superintendents  of  tramp  wards 
than  people  believe :  I  mean  a  weak  man  is  not  set  to 
do  the  whole  task ;  a  weak  man  is  very  often  set  to 
easy  jobs,  but  of  course  that  depends  on  ■what  soi't 
of  man  the  workhouse  master  is.  I  would,  however, 
take  away  the  discretionary  power  of  discharge  now 
possessed  by  the  guardians  and  the  master.  I  would  keep 
all  casuals  not  provided  with  tickets  for  the  prescribed 
time,  the  two  nights  :  or  in  the  case  of  two  visits  within 
a  month,  the  four  nights.  At  present  the  master  is  allowed 
to  discharge  a  man  if  he  says  he  is  going  to  work.  WelL 
they  all  say  they  are  going  to  work ;  and  he  has  got  to 
satisfy  the  master.  But  I  would  not  have  the  master 
satisfied  by  anything  short  of  a  ticket  bearing  evidence 
that  the  man  is  a  genuine  worker.  If  a  man  at  present 
wants  to  tramp  through  the  country  and  if  there  is  no 
exception  made,  what  happens  to  him  ?  Well,  he  has 
three  days  a  week  to  himself.  He  says  he  wants  to  look 
for  work,  it  is  very  hard  if  he  cannot  look  fcr  werk  ;  but 
it  is  not  an  imreasonable  condition  to  my  mind  that  he 
should  spend  three  days  a  week  in  working  for  the  guar- 
dians in  return  for  his  board  and  lodging,  and  three 
days  a  week  in  looking  for  labour.  If  he  is  going  through 
the  country  at  the  cost  of  the  public,  it  seems  fair  that  he 
should  work  half  his  time  for  the  public.  That  is  alf 
that  the  present  system  would  do,  if  there  were  no  excep- 
tion at  all ;  but  I  would  make  it  even  better  for  him  to 
a  certain  extent  in  this  way :  I  would  give  him  a  ticket 
which  would  allow  him  to  do  only  four  hours'  work,  but 
I  would  hedge  round  the  grant  of  that  ticket  with  con- 
siderable precautions.  I  would  not  grant  it  on  any 
statement  of  what  he  is  going  to  do  ;  but  I  would  grant 
it  on  evidence  of  what  he  has  done.  Find  out  whether 
he  is  a  worker  and  whether  he  really  wants  work.  Find 
out  whether  he  has  worked  in  order  to  entitle  him  to  such 
a  ticket  as  I  mention,  which  it  seems  to  me  should  be 
granted  by  the  police  of  the  place  where  he  has  worked  ; 
and  let  the  case  be  first  thoroughly  investigated.  Of 
course,  the  difficulty  of  identification  comes  in  to  some 
extent.  There  might  be  sales  of  tickets  from  one  to  the 
other ;  there  might  be  difficulty  in  identifying  the  legiti- 
mate owner  of  a  ticket,  and  so  on,  but  I  imagine  that  that 
is  to  be  got  over,  that  you  might  have  such  a  description 
of  the  man  as  would  identify  him.  I  do  not  know  whether 
you  could  actually  take  steps  to  bring  photography  in, 
but  you  might  have  such  a  ticket  in  these  exceptiona! 
circumstances  (for  they  would  be  exceptional)  as  would 
identify  the  man  and  the  ticket ;  and  with  it,  instead  of 
being  detained  two  nights,  he  should  be  able  to  go  through 
the  country  without  detention ;  to  sleep  at  the  workhouse, 
to  have  supper  and  breakfast ;  in  the  morning  to  do  a 
task  which  should  not  be  for  more  than  four  hours  ;  and 
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then  go  on,  so  that  he  would  hav©,  bar  the  four  hours,  all 
his  time  for  looking  for  work.  I  would  let  the  ticket  be 
issued  only  on  a  proof  that  he  was  a  working  man,  and  I 
should  like  to  see  a  thorough  machinery  established  for 
that.  Of  course,  the  first  outcry  would  be :  "Is  the  British 
working  man  to  have  discharge  notes,  and  is  he  to  carry 
passports  and  papers  about  with  him  like  a  wretched 
foreigner  ? "  That  would  be  the  popular  outcry.  But  the 
answer  to  that,  it  seems  to  me,  is  this  :  We  do  not  want 
him  to  do  so  at  all ;  he  need  not  carry  anything  ;  he  need 
not  get  any  papers  if  he  does  not  want  special  treatment ; 
if  he  doss  not  desire  one  of  these  tickets,  we  will  keep  him 
going  through  all  the  country  as  we  keep  him  now  ;  but 
he  will  have  to  work  three  days  a  week.  If,  however, 
he  chooses  to  get  evidence  of  his  being  a  worker,  not  a 
loafer,  in  that  case  we  will  not  detain  him,  and  we  will 
make  it  easy  for  him. 

648.  How  long  will  that  ticket  last  ? — A  limited  time, 
I  should  think.  Certainly  not  more  than  two  or  three 
months. 

649.  And  who  would  be  the  first  giver  of  the  ticket  ? — 
Somebody  at  the  place  where  he  had  been  employed. 

650.  The  employer  ? — A  certificate  of  employment,  if 
duly  authenticated,  might  suffice. 

651.  Would  not  the  effect  be  that  that  ticket  would 
be  a  certificate  which  would  entitle  the  holder  to  demand 
alms  ;  would  it  not  be  a  very  useful  instrument  for 
mendicancy  ? — But  if  it  had  'to  be  authenticated  by  the 
police,  th^y  would  not  grant  it  to  a  mendicant. 

652.  No ;  but  if  it  is  granted  by  the  employer  ? — I 
suggest  that  it  should  be  either  granted  or  authenticated 
by  the  police  who  should  make  inquiry  of  the  employer. 
If  the  employer  would  not  give  a  discharge  note  with  the 
necessary  particulars,  the  police  should  ascertain  the 
facts  and  grant  a  certificate  to  the  the  effect  that  A.  B. 
(fully  describing  him)  has  been  employed  at  X's  factory 
from  such  a  date  to  such  a  date. 

653.  Are  you  a  believer  in  the  maxim,  "  Once  on  th3 
road  always  on  the  road  "  ? — No,  not  quite.  Of  course,  a 
man  who  is  beer-sodden,  especially  when  he  comes  on  the 
road  rather  late  in  life,  never  gets  ofE  it ;  but  there  are  men 
who  do  a  bit  of  tramping  in  which  they  are  really  in  search 
of  work,  especially  at  times  of  depression.  Now, 
my  scheme  would  meet  that  point.  Suppose  a  man  is  dis- 
charged from  a  factory  at  Southampton,  he  hears  there  is 
work  at  Bristol,  he  wants  to  make  his  way  there.  I 
should  like  some  sort  of  evidence  that  this  man  has  been 
working  at  Southampton  for  a  particular  time,  and  if  he 
gets  this  evidence  in  the  form  of  a  ticket,  I  would  let 
him  go  from  workhouse  to  workhouse  with  only  four 
hours'  detention  daily. 

654.  You  do  not  think  there  would  be  a  danger  that 
that  man,  who  when  he  started  really  was  a  searcher  for 
work,  would  degenerate  into  a  vagrant  ? — I  do  not  think 
there  would  be  any  additional  difficulty  ;  I  think  it  would 
facilitate  his  looking  for  work. 

655.  Do  you  not  think  getting  familiar  with  the  va- 
grant wards  and  associating  with  vagrants  would  have  a 
detrimental  effect  on  his  character  ? — Possibly ;  but 
then  the  best  men  would  probably  not  avail  themselves 
of  this  ;  such  few  working  men  as  now  tramp  really  in 
search  of  work  would  be  better  off  because  they  would 
not  be  hampered  by  present  restrictions,  and  I  would 
make  exceptions  only  in  that  form. 

656.  Do  you  not  think  the  truest  kindness  to  a  man 
on  the  road  is  to  get  him  off  it  somehow  by  deterrent 
means  ? — No  doubt  that  is  so. 

657.  And  have  you  not  urged  on  boards  of  guardians 
the  necessity  of  strictness  ;  and  are  you  not  constantly 
met  with  instances  of  supposed  hardship  to  honest  way- 
farers ? — Yes. 

658.  Is  it  not  one  of  the  most  notorious  examples  of  the 
Poor  Law  maxim  that  the  exception  becomes  the  vicious 
rule  ? — -Yes,  that  is  one  reason  against  the  present  ex- 
ceptions authorised  by  the  Order. 

659.  In  fact,  the  hypothetical  wayfarer  in  search  of 
work  prevents  a  proper  administration  as  regards  the 
others  ? — Yes  ;  but  then  my  plan  would  be  to  separate 
the  two.  I  do  not  care  twopence  about  what  the  man  who 
has  not  been  working  says  he  is  going  to  do ;  what 
I  want  is  proof  as  to  what  he  has  done,  and  that  is  the 
evidence  which  seems  to  me  to  be  the  best  plan  of  dis- 
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Ihoman. 

660.  The  first  part  of  your  scheme  is  that  the  exemp-  
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cials  of  the  workhouse  ? — Other  than  the  officials  of  the   

workhouse. 

661.  ((Sir  William  Chance.)  These  are  very  exceptional 
cases  to  which  you  refer.  As  a  rule  a  man  who  wants 
work  can  make  his  way  to  any  centre  he  likes  in  the 
ordinary  way  by  rail ;  it  is  very  cheap  ? — Yes. 

662.  His  trade  society  would  pay  his  fare  ? — ^Probably, 
if  he  belongs  to  one. 

663.  Is  it  not  rather  a  dangerous  thing  to  introduce 
the  way-ticket  system  for  a  very  limited  class.  It  implies 
considerable  expense — the  expense  of  keeping  him  in  the 
casual  ward.  If  he  satisfied  some  charitable  agency  or 
the  police  that  he  was  actually  hona  fide  in  search  of 
work,  and  that  he  had  not  the  means  to  go  where  h3 
hears  there  is  work,  would  it  not  be  cheaper  that 
they  should  pay  his  fare  to  the  particular  place  ? 
— The  best  men  would  usually  apply  to  their 
trade  union  or  to  some  private  source,  but  when  there 
is  great  depression  of  trade,  there  is  a  certain  number  of 
men  who  are  in  search  of  work  and  who  have  no  such  re- 
source. For  those  my  change  would  give  greater  facilities, 
since  at  present  they  may  have  to  depend  on  the  will  of 
this  or  that  workhouse  master  whether  they  are  or  are  not 
to  be  exempted  from  detentioa.  I  would  cut  off  all  the 
exceptions,  and  say,  "  You  shill  not  make  any  exception 
whatever  on  the  ground  that  a  man  is  in  search  of  work,  un- 
less he  produces  evidence  in  the  shape  of  a  ticket  obtained 
in  this  particular  way  from  the  police  of  the  place  where 
he  has  worked.  In  that  case  only  will  you  do  what  you 
do  now.  At  present  you  make  exceptions  with  regard 
to  casuals  who  say  they  are  working  men  when  they  are 
not ;  then  you  would  only  consider  them  working  men 
when  they  produce  evidence  of  it."- 

664.  {Mr.  Davy.)  You  would  make  your  ticket  holder 
do  some  work  ? — Yes. 

665.  When  would  he  do  it  ? — In  the  morning. 

666.  How  long  would  it  take  him  ? — Four  hours. 

667.  Till  eleven  o'clock  ? — As  at  present  in  the  case  of 
the  man  who  is  detained  only  one  day. 

66  3.  Would  you  not  have  the  same  complaint  that  you 
used  to  have,  that  11  o'clock  is  too  late  to  go  out  to  look 
for  work  ? — He  has  got  most  of  the  day  before  him.  I 
would  not  suggest  dispensing  with  a  task  altogether. 

669.  At  present  we  are  depending  a  great  deal  on  the 
discretion  of  workhouse  masters  ? — That  is  so.  That  is 
what  I  want  to  abolish. 

670.  Now,  when  you  first  became  an  Inspector  were  you 
not  struck  by  the  kindness  of  workhouse  masters  as  a 
body? — When  I  first  became  an  Inspector  and  ever  since, 
I  have  been  struck  with  the  humanity  of  workhouse 
mastars  and  workhousa  officials  generally.  The  rubbish 
that  is  talked  about  their  cruelty  is  contrary  to  common 
sense.    Why  should  they  be  cruel  ? 

671.  Would  not  any  harshness  on  the  part  of  a  work- 
house master  be  extremely  unpopular  with  the  guardians  I 
— Extremely. 

672.  Do  you  not  find  it  so  in  your  experience  ? — Yes  ;, 
they  inquire  into  any  case  and  question  the  workhouse 
master  on  the  slightest  suspicion.  There  is  nothing  upon, 
which  they  are  so  keen.  I  have  known  a  workhouse^ 
master  perfectly  kindly  as  well  as  capable,  who  has  been, 
hauled  up  on  some  accusation  ridiculous  on  the  face  of  it ;. 
but  he  has  been  called  to  account  and  examined  ;  and  the 
whole  desire  of  the  guardians  has  been  evidently  to- 
treat  with  great  indulgence  every  complainant.  That  has. 
happened  over  and  over  again. 

673.  (Mr.  Simpson.)  You  thiak  that  feeling  does  lead: 
often  to  an  undeserving  tramp  being  treated  too  indul- 
gently ?— Very  often ;  I  think  the  great  fault  at. 
present  is  that  an  enormous  number  of  exceptions  ar© 
made.  In  point  of  fact,  people  are  treated  as  in  search  of 
work  who  are  not  in  search  of  work,  and  that  is  one  thing 
which  I  want  mended. 

674.  {Mr.  Davy.)  The  only  exception  you  would  make 
would  be  in  the  case  where  a  ticket  was  granted  by  a 
recognised  authority  V — Yes. 
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Mr.  II         675.  {Captain  Showers.)  And  wlien  you  find  a  very  strict 

Preston-     disciplinarian  in  the  shape  of  a  workhouse  master,  the 

Thomas,     tramps  give  that  workhouse  the  go-by  ? — Very  often.  I 

,  .  know  om  special  case  of  that  sort. 
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^ —  676.  (Chairman.)  The  police  could  probably  greatly 

assist  your  scheme  of  the  way-ticket  by  means  of  telephonic 
communication  or  otherwise  :  they  would  thus  have  the 
means  of  identifying  the  tramp  and  of  preventing  him 
giving  a  false  account  of  himself  ? — Yes. 

677.  If  he  were  obliged  to  report  himself  from  station 
to  station,  the  police  by  telephonic  communication  would 
be  able  to  convict  him  if  he  were  making  a  false  statement 
as  to  his  position  ? — Yes. 

678.  Do  you  think  there  would  be  any  difficulty  in 
separating  the  vagrants  into  three  categories  :  first,  what 
I  should  call  the  criminal  class,  that  is  the  men  who  can 
work  and  will  not ;  secondly,  the  men  who  would  do  work 
if  they  could  get  it ;  and,  thirdly,  the  incapable  men  from 
age  or  otherwise  ? — Yes,  there  are  all  those  three  classes ; 
of  course  also  border  cases,  but  those  are,  no  doubt,  the 
broad  divisions.  Whether  you  could  ever  make  your 
regulations  so  as  to  apply  differently  to  each  of  those  three 
cla-^ses,  I  do  not  know.  I  have  great  hesitation  in  suggest- 
ing the  possibility  of  making  different  regulations  except 
as  regards  the  one  class,  the  class  that  has  shown  that  it  is 
working. 

679.  Take  the  first  one ;  if  they  do  not  quite,  they 
narrowly  approach  a  criminal  class  ? — No  doubt. 

.  680.  The  second,  there  is  no  criminality  about  them  at 
all,  it  is  from  no  fault  of  their  own  that  they  cannot  get 
work  ? — Yes. 

681.  The  third  is  the  class  of  incapable  men,  from  age 
or  otherwise  ? — Yes. 

682.  {Mr.  Davy.)  Would  you  detain  all  women  ? — 
Yes,  I  think  so. 

683.  Do  you  ever  have  women  say  to  you  that  they 
like  the  rest  in  the  workhouse  ? — Yes. 

684.  They  want  to  stay  the  two  days  ? — Yes. 

685.  Do  you  ever  have  complaints  that  tramp  women 
have  a  difficulty  in  getting  into  the  workhouse  ? — Only 
once  that  I  remember. 

686.  That  would  be  a  great  hardship,  would  it  not  ? — 
A  great  hardship.  If  I  found  a  workhouse  master  repelling 
women,  I  have  great  doubts  as  to  whether  I  should  not 
ask  my  Board's  leave  to  hold  a  formal  inquiry  whether 
he  should  not  be  turned  out.  In  the  one  case  to  which 
I  refer  they  did,  at  my  mstance,  give  the  master  the 
severest  possible  censure  and  even  threatened  him  with 
dismissal. 

687.  Yet,  strictly  speaking,  the  workhouse  master  can 
only  admit  th;m  on  sudden  and  urgent  necessity  ? — Yes. 

688.  {Chairman.)  Can  you  at  all  account  for  the  smaller 
number  of  women  than  men  as  vagrants,  having  regard 
to  the  ordinary  numbers  of  the  population,  male  and 
female  ? — Well,  I  siippose,  onu  thing  is  that  a  good  many 
of  the  tramps  have  deserted  their  wives,  and  of  course  it 
is  much  easier  for  a  man  to  tramp  than  for  a  woman  to 
tramp,  and  I  believe  it  is  almost  the  universal  experience 
abroad,  as  well  as  in  England,  that  the  men  tramp 
and  not  the  women. 

C89.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  there  are  so  very  few 
women  on  the  road  compared  with  men  ?— Yes. 

690.  I  suppose  it  would  be  very  difficult  to  establish 
what  has  become  of  the  women  ? — Yes.  I  fancy  that  a 
great  many  of  them  are  deserted.  Some  men  never  marry; 
a  man  takes  to  the  road  early,  and  he  has  different  rela- 
tions with  different  women  in  turn,  and  he  never  settles 
down  and  marries,  but  goes  on  tramping. 

691.  {Capcain  Eardley-Wilmot.)  What  is  the  propor- 
tion of  ordinary  inmates  of  the  workhouse  ;  are  the  women 
more  numerous  than  the  men  there  ? — -There  are  about 
a  third  more  men  than  women  in  workhouses. 

692.  {Chairman.)  Is  there  anything  you  would  like 
to  add  by  way  of  summing  up  ? — I  do  not  think  I  have 
anything  else  that  I  need  bring  before  you.  As  I  under- 
stand, anything  as  to  my  report  on  Swiss  vagrancy  will 
be  deferred  to  some  future  time. 

693.  {Sir  William  Chance.)  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the 
large  mass  of  the  people  who  resort  to  casual  wards  are 
professional  tramps  ? — That  is  a  fact,  no  doubt. 


694.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  if  one  could  get  rid  of- 
casual  almsgiving  all  over  the  country,  that  class  of  va- 
grant could  not  exist ;  I  mean  to  say  he  could  not  con- 
tinue travelling  by  the  road  ;  he  has  got  to  get  food  and 
money  to  pay  his  way  ? — Yes. 

695.  If  that  almsgiving  could  be  stopped  would  there 
not  probably  be  four  courses  left  for  him ;  he  would 
either  have  to  work,  or  he  would  have  to  steal,  or  he  would 
have  to  go  into  the  workhouse  as  a  destitute  person,  or 
he  would  have  to  come  into  the  army  of  the  unemployed  ? 
— Yes,  no  doubt. 

696.  If  he  were  destitute  he  would  be  taken  into  the 
workhouse  ;  if  he  went  to  work  it  would  be  very  ad- 
vantageous to  him ;  if  he  had  to  steal  he  would  fall  into 
t'le  hani?  of  the  pDlice,  which  would  not  be  a  bad 
thing ;  if  he  were  driven  to  join  the  unemployed,  then 
the  question  of  labour  colonies  would  come  in  ? — Yes. 

697.  But  I  suppose  it  is  your  opinion,  that,  if  it  were 
not  for  this  private  casual  almsgiving,  the  professional 
vagrant  would  not  be  able  to  live  on  the  road  ? — I  think 
he  would  vanish. 

698.  Does  not  a  large  amount  of  that  support  which 
he  gets  come  from  the  poorer  classes  ? — Yes ;  and  that 
is  one  of  the  great  difficulties. 

699.  He  gets  a  good  deal  of  that  support  by  threats 
in  out  of  the  waj^  places  ? — Sometimes  almost  by  force. 

700.  A  man  will  be  away  from  home  at  woik,  and  the 
tramp  will  go  to  his  cottage,  and  if  he  is  not  given  anything 
at  first  he  will  threaten  and  get  money  in  that  way  ?  — Yes. 

701.  He  gets  a  large  amount  of  alms  by  threats  ? — 
There  is  no  doubt.  I  behe\e  the  main  amount  comes 
in  pence  and  halfpence. 

702.  {Mr.  Davy.)  What  do  you  put  the  earnings  of  an 
ordinaiy  tramp  at  ? — I  have  heard  them  stated  at  from 
2s.  6d.  to  5s.  a  day,  but  there  was  one  tramp  a  HttJo 
while  ago  in  the  West  who  made  12s.  6d.  in  a  day.  This 
fellow  said  his  brother  was  seriously  ill,  and  he  carried 
about  a  letter  addressed  to  his  brother  at  a  distant  place, 
and  he  begged  a  stamp  for  the  letter.  He  went  to  150 
houses  scattered  about  in  difterent  places  ;  at  only  three  or 
four  houses  did  he  receive  refusals  to  ghe  him  a  stamp  to 
write  to  his  dying  brother,  and  he  got  over  12s.  by  the 
haul. 

703.  {Chairman.)  If  a  man  knows  that  on  con\iction 
for  vagrancy,  say  on  a  third  conviction  within  a  certain 
time  of  the  first,  he  would  go  to  prison  for  three  months, 
do  you  not  think  that  would  have  a  considerable  deterrent 
eflect  ? — Very  considerable  indeed.  The  Vagrancy  Act 
provides  amply  for  cumulative  penalties,  but,  unluckily, 
the  magistrates  never  impose  them. 

704.  If  magistrates  could  be  induced  to  take  that 
course,  it  would  be  highly  deterrent  ? — Undoubtedly. 

705.  {Dr.  Downes.)  You  have  laid  much  stress  on  uni- 
formity of  treatment,  rmiformity  of  dietary,  unifoimity 
of  work,  and  uniformity  of  detention.  Do  you  think  that 
an  Order  of  the  Local  Goifemment  Board  would  be  suffi- 
cient to  ensure  the  greater  uniformity  that  you  desire  ? — 
There  might  be  exceptions,  no  doubt,  at  some  very  small 
places.  They  do  not  care  very  much  for  Orders  or  anything 
else,  and  they  feed  the  man  with  what  happens  to  come 
handy ;  but  if  a  general  Order  required  that  a  man  was 
to  have  so  much  bread  and  so  much  gruel  for  breakfast, 
and  so  miich  (whatever  you  fixed)  for  dinner,  and  so  much 
bread  and  so  much  broth  for  supper,  I  have  no  doubt 
that  all  the  big  unions,  broadly  speaking,  would  carry 
it  out  exactly,  and  even  the  Uttle  ones  would  carry  it  out 
substantially. 

706.  {Chairman.)  In  the  last  resort  at  any  rate  you 
could  have  legislation  ? — Yes. 

707.  {Mr.  Davy.)  It  would  be  much  easier  to  enforce 
uniformity,  would  it  not,  for  time  work  than  for  piece 
woik  ? — I  think  so. 

708.  You  would  get  rid  of  the  difficulties  with  regard 
to  the  quantity  of  stones  and  so  on  ? — Yes,  that  is  what 
specially  struck  me. 

709.  Do  you  think  you  would  get  convictions  ? — I 
think  you  would  get  more  than  you  do  now  perhaps. 

710.  {Captain  Showers.)  And  longer  sentences  ?— Very 
likely. 
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711.  {Mr.  Davy.)  We  want  to  know  how  you  would 
secure  uniformity  of  detention  ? — I  would  detain  every- 
body. 

712.  Everybody  ? — Everybody  without  ono  of  the 
tickets ;  everyone  else  I  would  detain  for  two  nights 
and  a  whole  day,  and  make  them  work. 

713.  Would  it  be  your  duty  in  going  round  a  workhouse 
to  see  whether  that  had  been  carried  out  ? — I  think  so. 

714.  If  everybody  had  to  be  detained,  you  could 
ascertain  whether  there  were  any  exceptions  ? — Quite  so. 
I  would  not  give  workhouse  officials  power  to  make  any 
exception  whatever.  I  would  require  them  to  have 
regard  to  the  capacity  of  the  individual  with  respect  both 
to  the  description  and  the  amount  of  the  work  to  be  done, 
but  the  time  of  detention  should  be  unalterable. 

715.  If  you  had  no  exceptions  you  could  enforce  it  ? — 
That  is  so. 

716.  Then  the  Board  could  enforce  that,  could  they  not, 
either  by  dismissing  the  master  in  case  of  refusal  to  detain, 
or  by  the  process  of  law  in  case  the  guardians  were  recalci- 
trant ? — Quite  so. 

717.  (Chairman.)  I  think  I  understand  from  you  that 
your  idea  is  that  the  ticket  should  be  a  police  ticket 
granted  by  the  superintendent  or  inspector  of  police  at, 
shall  I  say,  the  town  of  origin.  I  will  give  you  an  idea  of 
my  own  :  say  the  man  has  been  at  work  at  a  shipyard  at 
Hull ;  the  shipyard  gives  up  work  ;  "  Now,"  he  says,  "  I 
will  go  on  to  Middlesbrough,  or  to  the  Tyne,  and  see  if  I 
cannot  get  work  at  some  shipyard  there."  He  goes  to  the 
superintendent  of  police  at  Hull,  he  gets  a  ticket  from 
him,  noting  that  he  is  going,  we  will  say,  to  Middles- 
brough, and  he  then  can  with  the  ticket  call  at  police 
station  after  poUce  station,  and  if  you  like,  have  it  vised, 
stamped  as  he  goes  on,  and  then  he  comes  to  Middles- 
brough. If  he  iinds  he  cannot  get  work  there,  he  has  got 
his  police  ticket  showing  he  is  honestly  in  search  of  work, 
and  it  would  be  renewed  at  Middlesbrough  and  he  would 
be  passed  on  to  the  Tyne  ? — Yes,  except  that  my  own 
notion  was  not  to  require  renewal,  but  let  a  ticket  be  in 
force  for  say  three  or  f orn:  months,  and  that  he  should  be 
able  to  go  to  a  workhouse  for  a  single  night  and  be  dis- 
charged after  four  hours'  work  next  morning  ;  that  on 
discharge  he  should  (like  other  casuals)  receive  a  ticket 
for  a  mid-day  meal  at  a  police  station  at  a  distance. 

718.  This  would  involve  a  mid-day  meal  ? — This  would 
involve  a  mid-day  meal,  but  to  my  mind  a  mid-day  meal 
is  a  necessary  corollary  to  proper  detention  and  adequate 
work.  If  you  make  the  man  do  a  good  hard  day's  work 
and  detain  him  a  certain  time,  then  you  must  feed  him  in 
the  interval  of  going  on,  and  a  mid-day  meal  is,  in  my 
opinion,  desirable. 

719.  [Mr.  Davy.)  The  ticket  will  not  be  given  by  the 
police  except  on  evidence  ? — Except  on  evidence  of  what 
he  has  done. 

720.  Evidence  that  he  had  been  employed  recently  ? — 
That  he  had  been  employed  recently  for  so  long. 

721.  It  would  be  necessary,  would  it  not,  to  have  that 
given  with  a  good  deal  of  care  ? — With  great  care. 

722.  By  a  very  responsible  person  ? — Undoubtedly. 
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723.  Do  you  suggest  the  chief  constable  ?  —  H. 
At  .  any  rate  somebody  in  a  sufficiently  responsible  P^-e-aton- 
position  in  the  police  force  to  make  certain  that  the  ticket  Thomas. 
would  not  be  granted  without  thoroTigh  verification  of  the 
facta. 

724.  {Captain  Showers.)  That  would  entail  the  constable 
going  to  the  place  where  the  man  said  he  was  employed 
and  finding  out  if  he  had  been  employed  and  giving  him  a 
ticket  ?— Yes. 

725.  {Mr.  Davy.)  A  ticket  would  entitle  him  to  a  bed  at 
the  workhouse  and  an  evening  and  a  morning  meal  ? — 
Yes  ;  and  the  workhouse  mast:  r  would  give  him  an  order 
for  a  mid-day  meal  at  a  poUce  station. 

726.  {Sir  William  Chance.)  The  possibility  of  deteation 
depends  on  the  possibility  of  accommodation  being  forth- 
coming ? — That  is  so. 

727.  Now  how  would  you  meet  this  difficulty ;  as  we 
know  happens  very  often,  there  are  large  railway  works 
going  on  that  attract  people  from  all  parts  of  the  country. 
The  consequence  is  you  have  an  inrush  into  particular 
casual  wards.  Now,  is  that  not  liable  to  npset  your 
arrangement  for  two  days'  detention ;  how  would  you 
deal  with  it  ? — Well,  there  is  the  possibility  of  that  in  the 
present  arrangements  in  individual  places.  Of  course  you 
cannot  meet  that  a,bsolutely,  but  a  good  master  can 
generally  improvise  accommodation.  I  have  often  said, 
"  Have  you  given  any  tickets  for  the  common  lodging- 
house  this  half  year  ?  " — "  No,  I  never  do  that,  I  find 
them  a  place  somewhere  here.  I  have  got  a  vacant  sort 
of  shed  place,  I  manage  something."  No  doubt  those 
exceptional  cases  will  be  always  difficult  to  deal  with,  as 
they  are  now. 

728.  {Mr.  Davy.)  The  tramps  who  rush  to  places  where 
there  are  works  are  not  workers  as  a  rule,  but  hangers  on 
to  the  workers  ? — That  is  so. 

729.  {Dr.  Downes.)  Is  there  not  a  possible  difficulty  in 
getting  the  boards  of  guardians  to  pro^dde  suitable 
accommodation  ? — Now  and  then.  But  one  difficulty  is 
this.  I  scarcely  know  one  board  of  guardians  that  is  not 
clamouring  for  uniformity.  Wlien  I  say,  "  Really,  I  think 
you  ought  to  build  some  casual  wards  here  "  their  answer 
is  "  If  every  board  of  guardians  has  to  do  it,  very, well ; 
but  what  is  the  use  of  our  building  casual  wards  when  at 
the  neighbouring  workhouse  they  do  not  detain,  they  do 
not  do  anything."  "  Well,"  I  say,  "  defend  yourselves," 
but  they  always  harp  on  that  one  string  of  uniformity. 
No  doubt  there  may  be  difficulty  with  some  small  work- 
houses, but  when  you  have  uniformity  of  treatment  and 
detention  (though  not  necessarily  in  cells)  everywhere,  I 
think  there  will  be  much  less  difficulty  than  there  is  at 
present  in  persuading  guardians  to  make  the  necessary 
arrangements.  Of  course  now  we  can  force  the  guardians 
to  do  it,  but  it  is  hrutum  julmen.  The  Act  is  never 
appealed  to  ;  we  have  never  forced  any  board  of  guardians 
to  build  cells  for  casuals  as  far  as  I  know  ;  we  have  re- 
commended them  and  advocated  them. 

730.  {Chairman.)  I  should  like  to  say,  Mr.  Preston- 
Thomas,  that  the  Committee  are  much  obliged  to  you  for 
the-  valuable  evidence  you  have  given. 


Ma^or  E.  G.  Clayton,  Secretary  to  the  Prison  Commissioners,  called ;  and  Examined^ 


731.  {Chairman.)  Major  Clayton,  you  are  the  Secre- 
tary, I  believe,  to  the  Prison  Commissioners  ? — I  am. 

732.  Will  you  kindly  give  us  some  evidence  as  to  the 
dietary  in  local  prisons  ;  when  was  it  changed  and  when 
was  the  existing  dietary  instituted? — The  existing  dietary 
was  instituted  in  consequence  of  the  recommendations 
of  the  Committee  of  which  you  were  Chairman. 

733.  Would  you  kindly  give  us  the  date  when  the 
change  was  made  ? — The  old  Class  1  and  2  diets  were 
abolished  and  the  new  A  and  B  diets  introduced  on  the 
21st  April,  1899.  It  was  immediately  after  the  Report 
of  your  Committee,  which  was  signed  in  December,  1898. 
The  Report  was  so  strong  regarding  Class  1  and  Class  2 
diets  that  the  Secretary  of  State  issued  a  new  rule  almost 
immediately  and  they  were  brought  in  at  once, 

734.  It  might  be  perhaps  useful  to  know  what'  the 
changes  in  Class  1  were-;  we  might  get  that  on  the  notes, 


I  think  ? — Class  1  diet  on  the  old  scale — you  want  now  m     „  p  p 
to  deal  with  men  only — was  :    breakfast,  eight  ounces    'ci^ilfQyi  ^' 
of  bread  ;  dinner,  one  and  a  half  pints  of  stirabout ;  and        Jl  _ 
supper,  eight  ounces  of  bread.    That  was  the  diet  for  27  Oct.  1904. 

seven  days.    The  new  dietary  that  was  introduced  on  the  

recommendation  of  your  Committee,  now  called  Class  A, 
is,  for  men,  for  breakfast,  eight  ounces  of  bread  and  a  pint 
of  gruel — -that  was  an  addition  of  a  pint  of  gruel  for  break- 
fast ;  for  dinner  on  Sunday,  eight  ounces  of  bread  and  a 
pint  of  porridge  ;  on  Monday,  eight  ounces  of  bread  and 
eight  ounces  of  potatoes  ;  on  Tuesday  eight  ounces  of 
bread  and  one  pint  of  porridge ;  on  Wednesday  eight  ounces 
of  bread  and  eight  ounces  of  suet  pudding ;  on  Thursday 
eight  ounces  of  bread  and  eight  ounces  of  potatoes ;  on 
Friday  eight  ounces  of  bread  and  one  pint  of  porridge  ;  on 
Saturday  eight  ounces  of  bread  and  eight  ounces  of  suet 
pudding  ;  and  supper  daily  was  eight  ounces  of  bread  and 
a  pint  of  gruel. 
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MINUTES  OF  EVIDENCE : 


Major  E.  G.     735.  The  principal  alteration  being  tlie  addition  of 
Clayton,     the  gruel  morning  and  evening  ? — And  the  variety  of  the 

27  0^^1904. 

  736.  Do  you  know,  Major  Clayton,  what  the  difference 

in  cost  was  in  that  particular  diet  ?— No,  I  am  not  aware 
what  it  was.  The  difference  between  the  two  diets  is 
shown  concisely  in  your  Report. 

737.  Then  with  regard  to  the  other  dietaries  ? — No.  3 
and  4  were  introduced  on  the  2nd  September,  1901. 
These  did  not  affect  vagrants  at  all. 

738.  Or  a  similar  class  of  men  to  vagrants  ? — No. 

739.  But,  generally  speaking,  I  think  the  change  was 
to  give  a  greater  variety  7 — A  greater  variety. 

740.  A  greater  variety  and  rather  more  fatty  substance? 
— And  rather  more  fatty  substance.  That  was  the  main 
change.- 

741;  The  changes  were  made  on  medical  grounds  ? — 
They  were  made  on  medical  grounds.  No  less  than 
twenty-seven,  I  think,  of  the  visiting  committees  of  prisons 
recommended  to  your  Committee  that  the  old  No.  1  diet 
should  be  either  abolished  or  improved. 

742.  (Mr.  Simpson.)  That  was  the  diet  for  the  first 
seven  days  ? — Yes. 

743.  {Chairman.)  I  think  no  alteration  with  regard  to 
the  admission  diet  was  made  on  a  recommendation  on  our 
part  ? — The  admission  diet  remained  what  it  was. 

744.  I  think  we  did  not  propose  any  alteration  ? — 
You  said  "  We  do  not  recommend  any  change  in  the 
diet  on  the  first  day  of  reception.'' 

745.  The  admission  diet  remained  as  before  ? — Yesj 
I  might  point  out  about  that  reception  diet,  that  it  looks 
a  very  good  diet  indeed  as  printed,  but  as  a  matter  of  fact 
hardly  any  prisoner  ever  gets  any  of  it  but  supper. 

746.  And  perhaps  you  would  say  what  the  supper  is  ? — 
— The  supper  is  a  pint  of  porridge  and  half  a  pound  of 
bread. 

747.  (Dr.  Downes.)  I  think  that  admission  diet  is  in 
accordance  with  Standing  Order  226  of  the  24th  January, 
1895,  in  pursuance  of  a  Rule  made  on  the  17th  March, 
1892  ? — Yes,  the  Rule  giving  effect  to  it  was  made  in 
March,  1892.    I  have  not  looked  up  the  Standing  Orders. 

748.  (Chairman.)  I  do  not  think  much  turns  upon  it ; 
it  is  only,  I  think,  material  to  us  to  know  that  no 
alteration  was  made  in  the  admission  diet  by  our  Report  ? 
— ^No,  there  was  no  alteration  made. 

749.  (Dr.  Downes.)  It  has  been  suggested  that  the 
admission  diet  was  one  cause  of  the  recent  increase  of 
•convictions  ?— It  has  been  in  force  for  a  long  time. 

750.  (Chairman.)  Then,  as  far  as  the  experience  of  the 
Prison  Commissioners  goes,  has  the  present  dietary  been 
satisfactory  ? — Yes,  it  has  been  reported  on  satisfactorily 
loy  the  medical  officers. 

751.  Have  you  heard  it  suggested  that  its  introduction 
has  rather  led  people  more  to  seek  the  comfort  of  the 
prison  ? — I  have  heard  it  stated  in  a  vague  way  very 
■often  ;  I  do  not  believe  it. 

752.  (Mr.  Simpson.)  Do  you  ever  find  during  the  first 
seven  days  that  prisoners  retiurn  any  of  the  food? — I  do  not 
think  they  do  now;  they  used  to  return  the  stirabout 
very  much  in  the  old  days  of  the  Class  I  diet. 

753.  What  is  the  difference  between  stirabout  and  gruel  ? 
— Stirabout  is  made  of  Indian  meal. 

754.  (Chairman.)  They  rather  objected  to  the  sweetness 
of  the  Indian  meal  ? — Yes. 

755.  (Mr.  Davy.)  What  was  the  exact  date  of  the  intro- 
duction of  the  new  diet :  the  Class  A  ? — The  exact  date 
was  the  21st  April,  1899. 

756.  Will  you  look  at  the  figures  I  have  here  (see 
Appendix  XVIII.)  as  to  the  number  of  convictions  ;  take 
first  of  all  workhouse  offences,  misbehaviour  of  paupers. 
You  see  the  convictions  mount  from  2,500  in  1893  to  3,300 
in  1899,  and  3,400, 4,700,  and  5,600  in  the  following  years  ; 
a  very  large  increase,  was  there  not  ? — Not  in  1899  ;  it 
went  down  in  that  year. 

757.  But  since  1899  ? — There  is  a  large  increase  between 
1899  and  1902. 

758.  We  have  had  evidence  that  during  that  period 
there  was  no  change  in  workhouse  regulations.  Now, 


take  begging,  which  has  nothing  to  do  with  workhouse 
regulations;  the  number  of  convictions  each  year  beginning 
at  1893  are  11,000,  13,000,  10,000,  11,000,  10,000,  11,000  : 
then  in  1899  the  number  is  9,000,  and  the  following  years 
are  8,000,  10,000  and  12,000.  Quite  a  large  increase,  is 
there  not  ? — Yes ;  they  have  gone  back  more  or  less  to 
the  first  figiures. 

759.  Is  there  any  reason  that  you  can  give  for  the  recent 
increase  in  number  ? — No  ;  I  caimot  give  you  any  reason. 

760.  You  observe  it  occurs  immediately  after  the 
adoption  of  the  new  dietary  ? — Oh,  no,  excuse  me,  I  do 
not  observe  that ;  it  went  down  for  the  first  two  years 
after  the  new  dietary  was  introduced. 

761.  The  change  was  in  April,  1899.  From  then  the 
numbers  go  up  steadily  ? — Which  figures  are  you  taking  ? 

762.  Misbehaviour  by  paupers  ? — In  1899  the  num- 
ber was  3,309,  which  is  108  less  than  in  1898.  1899  Avas 
the  year  in  which  the  new  dietary  was  instituted. 

763.  In  April  ?— In  AprU. 

764.  It  was,  therefore,  only  for  part  of  the  year  ? — It 
was  for  eight  months. 

765.  The  next  year  they  come  up  to  3,400  ?— 3,407, 
the  same  as  they  were  in  1898,  or  rather  ten  less. 

766.  They  then  jiimp  up  from<.3,400  to  4,749  ?— Yes. 

767.  And  in  1902  they  further  go  up  to  5,620  ?— Yes. 

768.  Is  there  any  reason  that  you  can  give  for  that  ? — 
No,  I  have  no  reason  at  all  to  give  you ;  I  do  not  know 
why  they  should  go  up. 

769.  Now  take  the  figures  as  to  convictions  for  begging  ? 
—Yes.    In  1899  the  total  went  down  from  11,066  to  9,317. 

770.  And  then  ?— In  1900  it  went  down  still  further  to 
8,416,  when  the  new  diets  had  been  in  force  nearly  two 
years  ;  in  1901  it  went  up  to  nearly  as  much  a%  in  1898  ; 
and  about  the  same  as  1897.  In  1902  it  went  up  in  the 
large  way  that  the  others  went  up  too. 

771.  To  over  12,000  ?— Yes,  and  even  then  it  is  less 
than  1894,  ten  years  ago,  when  the  prison  population  was 
much  smaller. 

772.  Supposing  that  the  new  diet  were  attractive,  it 
would  take  some  time  before  its  attractions  were  known, 
would  it  not  ? — A  very  short  time  indeed. 

773.  You  think  the  prison  population  would  know  ? — 
They  would  know  very  soon  ;  they  know  the  arrange- 
ments in  workhouses  too ;  they  know  immediately  they 
are  altered. 

774.  Have  there  been  any  other  changes  in  prison 
discipline  concurrently  with  this  ? — Not  concurrently  ; 
there  have  been  other  changes  made  since  the  Act  of  1898, 
and  also  of  course  since  the  Departmental  Committee 
of  1894,  which  led  to  the  abohtion  of  tread  miUs. 

775.  Other  forms  of  labour  of  the  same  sort  have  been 
abohshed  too,  have  they  not — cranlis  ? — Yes,  cranks. 

776.  Cranks  and  tread  mills  ? — All  unproductive  labour 
has  been  abohshed. 

777.  So  that  a  short-time  prisoner  has  not  got  either 
the  tread  miU  or  the  crank  ?• — No. 

778.  Has  he  any  hard  work  ? — Yes,  he  has  hard  work, 
certainly. 

779.  Of  what  nature  ?— Either  stone  breaking  or  heavy 
sack  making..  Stone  breaking  he  has  in  some  prisons.  It 
varies  according  to  the  work  there  is  available  in  the 
prison. 

780.  Stone  breaking  with  a  hammer,  not  crushing  ? — 
Stone  breaking  with  a  hammer,  not  crushing. 

781.  Is  that  a  task  work  ? — Yes. 

782.  So  many  cwts.  ? — Yes. 

783.  Would  that  be  given  to  prisoners  of  seven  days  ? — 
Yes,  if  they  were  fit  for  it.  I  should  tell  you  that  50  per 
cent,  of  the  prisoners  we  receive  are  never  certified  as  fit 
for  hard  labour  at  all. 

784.  Ihey  are  examined  by  the  medical  oflScer  when 
they  come  in  ? — ^Yes,  and  that  relates  especially  to  the 
class  of  vagrants  and  beggars,  and  people  who  sleep  out 
and  who  commit  offences  against  the  workhouse  regula- 
tions. I  went  into  the  figures  this  morning.  I  find  that 
nearly  60  per  cent,  are  unfit  for  hard  labour. 
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785.  Now  take  a  man  who  gets  seven  days ;  supposing 
he  is  convicted  on  Monday,  would  he  be  taken  to  the  prison 
on  that  evening  ? — As  a  rule,  yes. 

786.  Then  on  Tuesday  ?— On  Tuesday  he  would  begin 
work. 

787.  He  would  be  examined  by  the  medical  officer  on 
Tuesday  ? — -He  would  be  examined  by  the  medical  officer. 
As  soon  as  he  is  certified  fit  for  labour  he  is  told  off. 

788.  About  what  time  of  day  would  that  be  ? — ^About 
ten  o'clock,  I  suppose. 

789.  He  would  do  that  day's  work  ? — Yes,- 

790.  And  he  would  go  on  till  Sunday  ?— He  would  go  on 
till  Saturday  morning  ;  he  would  be  discharged  on  Satur- 
day morning  ;  we  do  not  discharge  on  Sunday. 

791.  You  do  not  keep  them  over  the  Sunday  ? — No. 

792.  Seven  days  means  six  days  really  ? — If  he  is  con- 
victed on  Monday. 

793.  {Captain  Showers. )  Then  it  would  really  mean  four 
days'  work  ? — Yes,  four  days. 

794.  {Mr.  Davy.)  Supposing  he  got  three  days,  would 
he  do  any  labour  at  all  ? — He  would  do  one  day's  labour, 
that  is  all. 

795.  And  a  week's  imprisonment  means  four  days' 
labour  ? — That  is  only  if  he  is  convicted  on  Monday. 

796.  Would  a  man,  even  if  he  were  able-bodied,  be  sent 
to  hard  labour,  stone  breaking  or  some  such  work,  for 
the  four  days  ? — -Yes,  certainly. 

797.  Stone  breaking  does  not  prevail  in  all  prisons,  does 
it  ?— No  ;  the  work  varies  in  different  prisons. 

798.  What  is  the  substitute  ? — There  are  various  classes 
of  labour — hard  labour  ;  there  is  stone  breaking,  and 
making  heavy  coal  sacks. 

799.  Is  that  hard  work  ? — Yes,  it  is  hard  work. 

800.  Will  it  make  a  man  sweat  ? — It  would  depend  on 
the  weather. 

801.  {Captain  Eardley-Wilmot.)  Coal  sack  making  would 
be  in  separation ;  that  is  a  feature  of  it,  too  ? — All  hard 
labour  is  in  separation. 

802.  {Mr.  Davy.)  Well,  take  a  man  in  for  a  week, 
would  he  be  in  solitary  confinement  the  whole  time? — Yes; 
separate  confinement  continues  up  to  twenty-eight  days. 

803.  And  his  work  would  be  task  work  ?— Yes,  accord- 
ing to  his  capability.  If  he  is  not  fit  to  do  hard  labour 
the  medical  officer  tasks  him  himself. 

804.  {Chairmani)  The  medical  officer  is,  of  course, 
supreme  as  to  the  man's  fitness  for  work  ? — Yes,  entirely. 

805.  Are  there  any  cranks  now  in  use  ? — No. 

806.  I  thought  there  were — for  corn  ? — Oh,  no,  we  do 
not  use  any  now  ;  we  have  abolished  them  all. 

807.  {Captain  Eardley-Wilmot.)  Do  you  suppose  that 
many  men  of  the  tramp  class  are  fit  for  the  crank  ? — About 
50  per  cent: 

808.  That  is  as  much  as  there  ever  was  ? — That  is  so. 

809.  {Mr.  Simpson^)  The  tread  wheel  was  particularly 
hard  for  a  man  who  had  any  weakness  of  the  heart,  because 
of  the  position  ? — I  should  think  it  would  be,  but  that  is 
rather  a  medical  question.  I  am  quite  sure  that  no  medical 
man  ever  certified  that  a  man  was  fit  for  the  tread  wheel 
who  had  anything  the  matter  with  his  heart. 

810.  {Captain  Showers.)  If  a  man  goes  to  gaol  on  Tues- 
day, he  does  not  begin  work  really  till  Wednesday.  Sun- 
day, I  take  it,  he  does  no  work  whatever  ;  and  he  is  let 
■out  on  the  Tuesday  morning  ? — He  is  let  out  on  the  Mon- 
day morning. 

811.  If  he  comes  in  on  Tuesday  he  goes  out  on  Monday 
morning  ? — He  goes  out  on  Monday  morning. 

812.  Therefore  he  does  no  work  on  Sunday  or  Monday  ? 
— Yes  ;  seven  days'  labour  is  practically  four  days. 

813.  {Mr.  Simpson.)  Seven  days  always  means  four 
■days'  work  ? — Well,  yes.- 

814.  {Mr.  Davy.)  The  longer  the  sentence  the  less 
would  be  the  number  of  idle  days  proportionately  ? — Yes, 
proportionately^  You  see  the  day  of  conviction  counts 
as  one  day,  and  the  day  of  discharge  counts  as  one  day, 
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815.  {Captain   Eardley-Wilmot.)  A  three   days'    sen-  3ri(for  E.  'f. 

tence  is  one  day  of  labour  to  two  of  idleness  really,  that  Clayton. 

is  what  it  comes  to  ? — Yes.   
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816.  {Mr.  Simpson.)  But  there  are  a  good  many  for-  

malities  necessary  for  the"  reception  and  discharge  of 
prisoners,  are  there  not  ? — Yes,  a  great  many. 

817.  It  gives  a  great  deal  of  trouble  about  their  cloth- 
ing and  property,  and  so  on,  entering  them  in  a  register  ? — 
Yes. 

818.  For  instance,  two  men  sentenced  to  fourteen  days 
give  a  great  deal  more  trouble  than  one  man  sentenced 
to  twenty -eight  days  ? — A  great  deal  more. 

819.  And  of  the  prisoners  who  come  to  prison  for  four- 
teen days  or  less,  should  you  say  that  tramps  form  the 
majority  ? — I  have  not  looked  into  that. 

820.  But  there  are  a  very  large  number  for  begging 
and  sleeping  out  ? — Yes. 

821.  For  less  than  fourteen  days  ? — Yes  ;  they  are 
mostly  seven  days. 

822.  {Mr.  Davy.)  You  have  no  information  as  to 
the  sentences  given  by  magistrates — ^no  classified  informa- 
tion have  you  ? — No  ;  we  are  going  to  get  it  at  the  end 
of  this  year  for  the  different  offences. 

823.  In  the  figures  I  have  here,  which  are  taken  from 
the  return  as  to  criminal  statistics,  I  see  that  all  the 
sentences  under  fourteen  days  are  lumped  together  ? — 
Yes,  they  are  all  lumped  together. 

824.  {Chairman.)  A  remarkable  proportion  of  short 
sentences  '  to  the  whole  ? — Yes,  an  enormous  pro- 
portion. 

825.  {Mr.  Davy.)  The  short  sentences  entail  a  great 
deal  of  trouble  on  governors  and  officers  of  prisons,  I 
suppose  ? — More  in  proportion  than  longer  sentences. 

826.  {Dr.  Dowries.)  Can  you  tell  me  if  the  number  of 
prisoners  on  hospital  diet  has  diminished  or  been  in  any 
way  affected  since  the  new  dietary  has  been  introduced 
into  the  prisons  ? — I  have  not  got  the  information  here, 
but  I  could  get  it  for  you  of  course. 

827.  Have  you  any  classification  as  to  prison  hibour, 
what  you  would  call  hard  labour,  light  labour,  and  so  on  ? 
— There  is  only  hard  labour  and  industrial  labour. 

828.  Can  you  tell  us  what  the  occupations  of  hard 
labour  would  be  ;  you  have  given  us  some,  I  think  ? — T 
have  given  you  nearly  all,  I  think. 

829.  {Chairman.)  Shot  drill  is  gone  ? — That  never  was 
in  force  in  civil  prisons  ;  that  was  in  military  prisons, 
but  it  has  now  gone  from  them. 

830.  {Mr.  Simpson.)  Wa?.  it  not  before  1865  in  civil 
prisons  ? — I  do  not  know  ;  my  memory  does  not  go  back 
so  far  as  that. 

831.  {Dr.  Downes.)  I  thought  possibly  you  might 
have  some  official  list  of  them  ? — Yes,  it  is  in  the  Standing 
Orders. 

832.  {Chairman.)  Will  a  man  who  has  learned  a  trade 
exercise  it  in  making  things,  for  instance  in  mat  maldng  ? — 
Not  for  his  own  benefit. 

833.  There  is  very  little  productive  labour  is  there  ? — 
A  very  great  deal  of  productive  industrial  labour,  very 
much  more  than  there  ever  was. 

834.  Well,  now,  what  is  there  principally  ? — Making 
mail  bags  for  the  Post  Office,  baskets  for  the  Post  Office, 
parcels  baskets  and  all  sorts  of  things. 

835.  These  are  not  for  sale  ?— No,  these  are  not  for  sale. 
The  only  things  that  are  sold  to  the  public  are  mats,  and 
these  in  very  small  quantities.  We  make  all  Govern- 
ment mats,  of  course. 

836.  Years  ago  there  was  a  great  defd  mo  e  of  that  ? 
— There  was  more  sold  to  the  public. 

837.  There  was  a  public  objection  to  that  ? — Yes. 
The  productive  labour  is  very  much  larger  than  it  ever 
was  before  and  the  value  of  it  is  very  much  larger. 

838.  Are  the  men  taught  more  than  they  used  to  be  ? 
—Yes. 

839.  They  are  taught  trades  more  ? — Yes,  we  hare 
instructors  now.    We  never  used  to  have  them. 

840.  Wlien  was  that  change  made  1 — I  am  not  quite 
sure. 
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841.  It  is  quite  of  late  years  ? — Yes,  since  I  was  Secre- 
tary. 

842.  (Caq^ain  Showers.)  Have  they  ceased  to  make 
cocoanut  matting  ? — Do  you  mean  the  fibre  mats  ?  They 
are  still  making  them  in  certain  prisons. 

843.  {Mr.  Davy.)  You  say  you  appointed  industrial 
instructors  ? — Yes. 

844.  The  benefit  of  the  industrial  instructors  would 
be  practically  confined  to  the  long  sentence  prisoners, 
would  it  not  ? — Yes. 

845.  Men  could  not  learn  anything  worth  having  in 
seven  days  ? — They  do  not  go  into  the  trades  parties — the 
men  who  come  in  for  seven  days  ;  they  are  simply  given 
some  work  in  their  cells. 

846.  How  long  must  the  sentence  be  before  a  man 
receives  any  instruction  ? — A  man  would  not  receive  any 
positive  instruction  in  a  party  until  he  has  been  in  prison 
twenty-eight  days.  After  doing  fourteen  days  in  the  first 
stage,  he  may  get,  if  the  prison  industries  allow  it,  instruc- 
tion in  bag  making  or  in  sack  making ;  he  cannot  learn 
much  in  the  time,  it  is  impossible. 

847.  {Chairman.)  You   probably   would  not   set  to 


work  to  instruct  a  prisoner  in  anything  definite  of  that 
sort  if  he  were  sentenced  to  less  than  three  months  ? — 
He  would  not  be  put  into  a  party  until  he  had  served 
twenty-eight  days,  after  which  an  opportunity  would  be 
given  of  learning  sewing  or  other  simple  work. 

848.  {Mr.  Simpson.)  The  labour  that  is  put  on  prisoners 
up  to  twenty-eight  days  is  really  only  intended  to  make 
prison  unpleasant  to  him,  not  to  improve  him  ? — That  is 
all,  for  the  first  twenty-eight  days. 

849.  {Captain  Eardley-Wilmot.)  Was  it  not  laid  down 
by  Mr.  Gladstone's  Committee  and  successive  Secretaries 
of  State  that  prison  diets  were  not  to  be  penal  ? — It 
was  in  the  reference  to  the  Committee  of  1898  by  the 
Secretary  of  State  that  the  diets  were  not  to  be  a  means 
of  punishment.  It  says,  "  In  considering  the  question  of 
dietary  the  main  principle  to  be  kept  in  view  by  the  Com- 
mittee will  be  the  fact  that  the  ordinary  prison  diet  is  not 
to  be  regarded  as  an  instrument  of  punishment.  At  the 
same  time  any  approach,  either  to  indulgence  or  excess, 
will  be  avoided,  so  that  prison  diets  may  not  bear  too 
favourable  a  comparison  with  the  diets  of  free  labourers 
in  the  outside  world,  or  of  the  inmates  of  workhouses," 
That  meant  the  regular  inmates,  not  the  casual  paupers. 
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850.  {Chairman.)  Mr.  Brown,  you  are,  I  believe,  pre- 
sident of  the  Association  of  Poor  Law  Unions  of  England 
and  Wales  t-—{Mr.  Broion.)  I  have  that  honour. 

851.  You  are  aware  that  w^  are  inquiring  into  the 
present  state  of  the  law  with  regard  to  vagrancy,  and 
how  far  that  law  is  satisfactory,and  whether  any  additional 
legislation  or  any  alteration  ia  the  administration  of  the 
present  law  is  requisite  ? — Yes,  sir. 

852.  Would  you  kindly  now  tell  us  your  views  on  the 
subject  ? — I  have  been  a  guardian  rather  more  than 
twenty-eight  years.  The  one  thing  that  has  surprised  me 
in  connection  with  the  office  has  been  the  everlasting 
cropping  up  of  this  tramp  question  at  conferences  and 
gatherings  of  poor  law  authorities.  Far  be  it  from  me  to 
want  to  trouble  the  Committee  with  the  subjects  and  the 
various  forms  in  which  that  subject  has  arisen  at  these 
conferences,  but  nobody  can  have  attended  them  without 
having  noted  that  it  is  alwajs  cropping  up,  and  on  several 
occasions  we  have  had  conferences  directly  upon  the  ques- 
tion. I  remember,  at  least  twenty  years  ago,  attending 
a  conference  on  this'  question  in  Middlesbrough,  where 
certain  recommendations  were  made  with  regard  to  differ- 
ential treatment  of  certain  classes  of  tramps,  but  nothing 
ever  came  of  that,  and,  so  far  as  I  know,  we  have  never 
been  able  to  effect  any  material  improvement.  Acting  on 
recommendations  made,  the  Local  Government  Board  did 
alter  the  regulations  as  to  admission  and  discharge. 
That  appeared  to  me  only  to  exercise  a  very  temporary 
beneficent  result  on  the  tramps.  I  noticed  that  in  our 
OM'n  union  it  did  reduce  the  number  temporarily,  but 


afterwards  they  got  up  even  higher  than  they  were  before. 
It  seems  to  me  that  the  need  is  to  alter  the  character  of 
the  treatment.  It  is  my  opinion  that  this  largely  becomes 
a  question  of  habit.  I  have  known  several  persons,  three 
I  have  before  my  mind  particularly  in  connection  with 
my  acquaintance  with  the  question.  At  Dewsbury  there 
were  three  men,  since  I  became  a  guardian,  that  fell  out  of 
work,  casually  in  the  first  instance,  so  it  appeared  to  me, 
and  they  came  to  us  for  temporary  assistance  which  they 
got.  They  did  not  appear  to  like  the  kind  of  treatment 
we  gave  them.  Well,  we  have  made  it  a  rule  in  cases  of 
that  sort  to  give  a  full  week's  work  and  i-elief  accordtng 
to  the  size  of  the  family.  We  do  not  give  a  man  with  a 
small  family  as  much  as  we  should  give  a  man  with  a  big 
family,  but  we  expect  the  same  amount  of  Mork  from  him. 
He  has  to  come  to  us  and  work  a  numbei  of  days,  we  give 
him  two  or  three  half  days,  two  or  three  mornings  a  week 
in  which  to  go  and  seek  work.  It  seemed  that  these  men 
took  exception  to  the  treatment,  and  they  gradually  drifted 
off  as  tramps,  and  to-daj'  these  men  are  tramping  about 
in  the  West  Riding.  I  imagine  thej-  rarely  go  outside  the 
West  Riding  by  the  freciuency  with  which  they  appear 
at  Dewsbury,  varying  their  appearance  between  the  board 
of  guardians  and  the  police  court.  One  of  these  men  has 
been  sentenced  fiftj'-two  times  to  short  periods  of  imprison- 
ment. One  of  the  men  was  before  the  Bsnch  last  week 
when  I  was  there.  I  have  had  the  privilege  of  sitting  oq 
the  Binch  now  for  a  few  years  as  chairman  of  the  district 
council  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  that  gave  me  the 
opportunity  to  see  how  a  aumber  of  those  people  were  given 
sentences  varying  from  seven  to  twenty-eight  days.  It 
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seemed  to  me  that  it  only  makes  them  worse,  and  they 
vary  their  appearance  occasionally,  coming  to  the  work- 
house to  be  treated  there  and  then  palpably  committing 
some  fault  or  other  in  connection  with  the  arrangements, 
so  that  they  may  get  sent  to  prison. 

853.  What  would  you  suggest  ? — Whut  I  want  to  sug- 
gest to  the  Committee  is  that  some  kind  of  labour  colony 
should  be  established,  some  kind  of  colony  where  not 
entirely  penal  treatment  may  be  awarded  the  vagrants,  but 
reclamatory  treatment  in  some  form  or  another,  so  that  the 
habit  of  ti-amping  might  be  broken.  I  believe  that  if  they 
were  committed,  say  for  a  period  of  three  years,  those 
who  had  charge  of  the  colony  peopled  with  these  men, 
at  the  end  of  one  year,  might  allow  those  to  go  who  had 
shown  some  sign  of  improvement,  and  that  they  might  be 
trusted  out ;  and  a  second  time  on  a  pinch,  but  a  third 
time  that  they  should  be  made  to  serve  the  full  time.  I 
believe  that  that  would  have  some  beneficial  effect.  Then 
with  regard  to  dietary,  sir,  we,  I  believe,  in  Dewsbury,  as  in 
some  other  respects,  are  culprits.  We  have  never  stuck  to 
the  ordinary  diet  of  bread  and  water.  Eor  humanitarian 
reasons  our  board  has  always  sought  to  give  a  little  bit 
better  diet  than  that.  But  I  believe,  sir,  if  the  dietarjr 
were  somewhat  improved,  the  public  at  large  would  have 
less  S5'-mpathy  with  these  men.  They  go  and  tell  their 
tale  that  they  have  had  nothing  to  eat  but  bread  and 
water.  This  is  so  in  Yorkshire,  and  especially 
perhaps  in  !the  West  Riding,  where,  on  account 
of  the  better  character  and  surroundings  of  the 
people,  they  are  better  off  than  they  are  in  other  parts 
of  our  large  county;  and  when  the  tramps  go  and 
tell  j  their  tale  of  having  subsisted  upon  bread  and 
water,  there  is  no  doubt  that  they  excite  and  secure 
a  larger  amount  of  sympathy  than  if  they  were 
being  treated  in  the  tramp  ward  to  something  like  con- 
sideration. We  have,  I  say,  improved  upon  the  ordinary 
diet.  I  asked  our  master  what  the  daily  cost  of  food  was, 
and  he  has  told  me  that  for  this  last  year  it  averages  3-7d. 
per  day.  That,  I  believe,  is  larger  than  usual,  but  it  seems 
to  me  to  be  a  miserably  low  sum  for  a  man  to  live  upon, 
at  is  a  low  diet  for  a  man  to  do  an  ordinary  hard  day's 
work  npon.  I  might  mention  further,  sir,  that  so  far  as 
the  Dewsbury  union  is  concerned  we  are  peculiarly  situ- 
ated. Our  imion  is  at  the  top  of  the  hill  and  is  situated 
centrally  between  five  large  towns. 

854.  {Sir  TfiY/iawi  C/ian-ce.)  You  mean  the  workhouse  ? — 
I  do,  sir  ;  I  mean  the  workhouse,  and  I  daresay  owing  to 
that  we  do  not  get  as  many  tramps  as  we  otherwise  might. 
But,  at  the  same  time,  it  makes  labour  very  difficult  for  us  ; 
we  cannot  do  stone  breaking — it  would  cost  us  more  to  get 
the  stone  up  to  the  top  of  the  hill,  and  then  we  should 
liave  to  cart  it  back  again,  so  that  v/e  have  never  been 
able  to  adopt  stone  breaking  as  tramp  labour.  We 
have  had  wood  sawing  and  corn  grinding.  So  far  as  the 
corn  grinding  is  concerned  it  is  utterly  impossible  for  us 
to  make  it  pay ;  we  cannot  make  it  pay  costs,  but  otherwise 
we  have  found  it  helpful.  The  wood  sawing  and  wood 
chopping  is  the  only  labour  for  which  we  can  at  all  expect 
any  kind  of  return  from  these  tramps.  We  have  had  a 
varying  number  of  tramps.  I  find  from  the  return  given 
to  me  by  our  master  that  in  1895  the  average  weekly 
number  for  the  year  was  forty- two  men,  eight  women, 
and  five  children.  That  roughly  is  20  per  cent,  women 
and  10  per  cent,  children.  Then  in  one  year,  ending  Mid- 
summer, 1904,  a  similar  comparison,  we  have  149  men, 
eleven  vvomen,  and  three  children,  so  that  you  see  we  have 
a  remarkable  diminution  proportionately  and  absolutely  ; 
in  the  case  of  children  we  have  only  three  children  out  of 
150  people,  whereas  in  1895  we  had  five  children  out  of 
fifty  people.  How  to  account  for  that  I  do  not  know. 
I  do  not  know  of  anything  in  the  circumstances  or  the 
treatment,  or  anything  else  that  would  account  for  that 
diminution  at  all.  I  may  say  that  since  June  we  have 
fallen  in  the  number  of  our  admissions ;  there  were  200  per 
week  in  June  ;  last  week  we  had  about  150,  and  only  one 
child  out  of  the  number.  They  are  gradually  diminishing, 
but  for  what  reason  I  am  unable  to  suggest.  I 
do  not  know  where  they  go.  That  is  the  ground  upon 
which  I  urge  the  establishment  of  the  labour  colony.  Now 
as  to  the  Association  of  Poor  Law  Unions  ;  this  has  been 
the  subject  of  perennial  interest  since  the  establishment 
of  the  Association — this  and  old  age  pensions,  I  think, 
have  held  the  field.  We  have  never  been  able,  satis- 
factorily, to  deal  with  either  question,  I  think,  but  un- 
doubtedly it  is  a  burning  question  with  the  Association 


as  with  all  boards  of  guardians  all  over  the  country.    The  /i/,.. 
Association  has  had  a  committee  upon  this   question,  Brown. 

I  think,  almost  since  its  fiist  inception,  and  they  have  

discussed  this  pretty  largely.  I  am'  sorry  we  have  lost  Nov.  19< 
Mr.  Dimbleby,  who  interested  himself  very  deeply  in  this 
question.  He  was  a  guardian  for  Richmond,  but  he  got 
thrown,  as  a  number  of  good  men  occasionally  do  ;  some- 
times the  better  man  stands  the  least  chance  of  election, 
owing  to  some  crotchet  at  the  time ;  but  if  he  had  been 
here  he  would  have  told  you  more  of  the  working  of  tho 
Association's  proposals,  although  the  main  lines  of  the 
recommendation  of  the  Association  are  that  the  country 
should  be  mapped  out  into  districts,  sometimes  two  or 
more  counties  merged  into  one  district,  at  ether  times 
that  one  county  should  be  divided  into  a  number  of 
districts,  and  that  the  boards  of  guardians  within  those 
districts  should  appoint  a  number  of  representatives,  who 
should  form  a  board  to  manage  the  colony ;  that  such 
colony  should  be  maintained  and  governed  entirely  by 
such  joint  boards  at  the  expense  pro  rati,  according  to 
the  rateable  value,  of  the  several  unions  within  the  district. 
I  think  Mr.  Meats  will  bear  me  out  that  that  is  substanti- 
ally the  recommendation.    (Mr.  Meats.)  That  is  so. 

855.  [Chairman.)  What  are  your  personal  preferences  ? — 
[Mr.  Broion.)  I  support  the  colony  and  support  tlie  idea 
of  the  Association  with  regard  to  it,  but  I  am  not  at  one 
with  them  as  to  the  advisability  of  having  the  management 
in  the  hands  of  popularly  elected  bodies.    My  confidence 

'  in  popular  election  is  not  sufficient,  I  think,  to  warrant  me 
in  saying  that  I  should  like  to  see  an  establishment  of 
tills  kind  managed  by  popularly  elected  people,  for  two  or 
three  reasons.  It  is  not  that  I  have  anything  to  complain 
of  with  regard  to  popular  election ;  but  it  seems  to  me  that 
the  continuity  of  those  bodies  is  so  risky  and  uncertain 
that,  for  the  very  reason  that  Mr.  Dimbleby  got  thrown,  the 
best  man,  who  might  have  at  his  finger-ends  all  the  bus'ncss 
of  such  a  colony  and  might  be  the  soul  and  life  of  the 
good  work  of  the  colony,  might  get  thrown,  and  so  get 
lost,  and,  as  I  say,  his  very  excellences  might  be  the  reasons 
why  he  might  be  thrown,  and  therefore  for  that  reason,  I 
think,  it  would  be  a  risky  undertaking  to  let  the  colony 
be  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  publicly  or  popularly  elected 
board.  And  one  other  thing,  sir.  Taere  must  be  above 
all  else  a  very  high  standard  of  discipline  maintained 
at  establishments  of  this  kind  if  they  are  going  to  do  any 
good.  The  class  of  people  to  be  dealt  with,  whilst  I  want 
to  see  them  dealt  with  as  kindly  as  possible,  must,  I  am 
satisfied,  be  dealt  with  firmly  and  under  strong  discipline, 
and  on  a  popularly  elected  body  we  sometimes  get  a 
faddist,  and  he  might  be  v^ery  troublesome  on  a  board 
like  that,  and  one  such  man  might  disturb  the  good 
working  and  prejudice  the  success.  Whilst  I  agree  with 
the  Association  in  all  their  recommendations,  I  still  make 
that  personal  preference  that  I  should  like  to  see  it  man- 
aged by  the  Government,  through  the  Home  Office,  giving 
the  guardians  power  to  go  and  see  the  cases  they  have 
there,  the  same  as  they  now  go  to  the  asylums.  But  let 
the  management  be  entirely  in  the  hands  of  one  body  of 
directors — not  subject  to  the  fluctuation  of  popular  elec- 
tion, so  that  the  best  men  do  not  get  thrown.  I  think 
substantially,  sir,  that  is  the  representation  that  I  wish 
to  make. 

856.  I  take  it  from  what  you  say  that  you  would  desire 
to  hav-e  some  similar  body  of  supervision  to  what  at  present 
obtains  in  prisons  ? — Yes,  sir. 

857.  Namely,  a  committee  of  visitors.  Of  course  in  the 
case  of  prisons  it  is  a  committee  of  magistrates,  but  you 
would  have  a  body,  I  gather,  composed  of  either  guardians 
or  magistrates,  or  both  mixed  together.  Then  you  would 
have  probably  a  governor  of  that  colony  who  should  be 
appointed  either  by  the  Home  Ofiice  on  the  nomination  of 
this  body,  or  by  the  Home  Office  alone,  and  then  you 
would  have  the  supervision  of  the  Government  Department 
and  at  the  same  time  the  local  supervision  of  your  com- 
mittee. You  would  have  local  control  and  also  Govern- 
ment control.  I  think  that  seems  to  be  somewhat  the  line 
that  you  suggest  ?— That  is  so  ;  that  would,  in  my  opinion, 
be  a  model  form  of  administration. 

858.  Now  from  whence  do  you  think  the  funds  necessary 

for  the  maintenance  of  the  labour  colony  should  come  ?  

I  would  follow  the  scheme  laid  down  by  the  Poor  Law 
Unions  Association,  viz. : — from  the  area  covered  by 
the  colony. 
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Mr.  J.  859  Then  that  would  be  from  the  rates  ?— I  think  so. 

Brown.      They  have  expressed  a  very  strong  preference  for  that. 

— —       The  question  has  come  up  before  the  Association  directly  ; 
iSo\'^1904.  shall  it  be  by  Government  funds  or  by  local  funds  ?  And 
the  Association  has  in  each  case  by  a  mijority  decided 
that  it  should  bo  a  charge  upon  the  rates  of  the  districts. 

860.  If  the  ratepayers  find  the  money,  they  would 
desire  to  be  represented  on  the  board  itself  to  some 
extent  ?— Oh  !  certainly,  sir ;  that  is  why  they  voted  that 
the  funds  should  come  from  the  local  authorities,  so 
that  the  local  authorities  would  have  the  right  of  super- 
vision and  visitation. 

861.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  possible  that  the  ratepayers 
would  not  object  if  part  of  the  cost  of  these  labour  colonies 
came  from  other  sources  than  the  rates  ? — I  have  not  the 
slightest  doubt  about  that. 

862.  And  if  that  were  the  case,  it  would  be  only  right 
that  the  taxpayers  as  apart  from  the  ratepayers  should 
be  represented  by  having  an  additional  Government 
supervision  ? — Quite  so. 

863.  To  take  care  that  the  money  was  properly  spent  ? 
— That  would,  I  think,  be  a  very  wise  course. 

864.  As  regards  dietary,  you  mentioned  that  the 
dietary  in  your  casual  ward  costs  3-7d.  per  day  ?— Yes,  sir. 

865.  That  would  be  probably  in  excess  of  the  cost  in  the 
majority  of  other  -n'ards  ? — I  should  suppose  somewhere 
from  ^d.  to  |d.  above  the  a\erage. 

866.  Now  do  you  think  that  dietary  makes  your  casual 
ward  attractive  as  compared  with  other  casual  wards  ? — 
I  do  not  think  so,  judging  from  what  I  hear.  Of  course 
I  have  no  actual  acquaintance  with  the  facts  in  other 
unions,  beyond  casual  conversations  with  those  belonging 
to  them. 

867.  You  probably  know  what  the  proportion  of  in- 
mates in  your  casual  wards  is,  compared  with  other 
workhouses  ? — It  is  not  excessively  large. 

868.  It  is  not  ? — Especially  considering  we  are  on  the 
highway  between  these  other  large  towns  that  I  spoke  of. 
One  thing  that  does  undoubtedly  tend  to  increase  the 
number  of  casuals  with  us,  is  the  fact  that  we  have  the  old 
association  ward  still. '  That  is  a  matter  of  accident, 
though  ;  we  have  been  short  of  land  and  we  ha\e  been 
waiting  for  years  for  land  coming  into  the  market  so  that 
we  could  build  proper  casual  wards.  We  ha\e  now 
secured  it,  and  we  shall  construct  proper  casual  wards 
and  shall  dispense  with  the  old  association  wards.  I 
have  no  doubt  that  that  will  ha\e  some  tendency  at  all 
events  to  keep  a  certain  class  of  tramps  away. 

869.  You  yourself  are  not,  I  take  it,  in  favour  of  the 
association  ward  ? — No,  sir,  certainly  not.  It  seems  to 
me  that  any  honest  working  man  would  prefer  to  have  a 
little  room  to  himself  rather  than  associate  with  the  bulk 
of  the  men  who  are  there. 

870.  Have  you  studied  the  question  of  way-tickets  ?^ — 
I  have. 

871.  I  mean  a  way -ticket  that  is  given  to  a  man  who  is  on 
his  way  with  the  honest  intention  of  takipg  work  ?— I 
follow  you,  sir. 

872.  Would  you  recommend  a  system  of  way-tickets  ? 
— The  price  of  hberty  is  eternal  vigilance,  and  it  seems 
to  me  that  we  are  prejudicing  the  liberty  of  the  subject 
in  the  issue  of  the  way-ticket.  It  might  develop  into  a 
limitation  of  the  Uberty  of  the  subject,  so  that  is  why  I 
should  hesitate  to  adopt  it.  I  know  on  the  face  of  it,  it  is 
very  admirable. 

873.  But  would  you  give  the  opportimity  to  the  man  ? 
— For  the  reason  that  I  have  mentioned,  sir,  I  am  afraid 
I  could  not  see  my  way  to  do  it ;  it  would  be  the  thin  end 
of  the  wedge,  I  fear.  That  is  the  only  argument  that  I 
should  advance  against  it. 

874.  (Mr.  Simpson.)  The  thin  end  of  the  wedge  leading 
to  what  ? — To  the  diminution  of  the  liberty  of  the  subject. 
You  are  giving  him  a  permit  to  go  about ;  to-day  he  goes 
about  where  he  likes  without  any  permit. 

875.  And  you  mean  that  that  might  lead  to  the  idea 
that  a  man  may  not  go  about  at  all  without  a  permit  ? 
— ^That  is  so,  sir ;  that  is  the  ground  upon  which  I  should  . 
object,  and  that  only. 

876.  (Sir  William  Chance.)  Do  you  draw  a  distinction 
between  the  wayfarer  and  the  professional  vagrant ; 


t'lere  is  a  certain  number  of  men  who  come  into  the 
casual  wards  who  are  really  seeking  work  ? — Years 
ago  I  used  to  take  very  great  interest  in  this  work,  and  I 
used  nearly  every  two  or  three  days  to  go  right  througii, 
the  casual  wards  and  ask  personal  questions  of  those  that 
were  there.  I  found  very  few,  perhaps  two  or  three  in  a 
week  out  of  1.50  ;  that  is  all  that  I  could  find  of  that  class. 
They  wera  all  more  or  less  bordering  on  the  permanent 
casual.  I  have  found  that  they  began  no  doubt  as  genuine 
wanderers  with  a  more  or  less  indefinite  purpose,  and  then 
gradually  they  developed  the  other  way  ;  very  few  realh' 
honest  working  men  are  on  the  tramp  so  far  as  our 
experience  is  concerned. 

877.  But  still  you  admit  there  is  a  certain  number  ?— 
Oh,  yes.  I  say  there  were  somewhere  about  3  per  cent.  : 
2  per  cent,  say,  is  what  I  found  when  I  made  careful 
inquiry.  It  will  be,  I  daresay,  a  dozen  or  fifteen  j-ears 
ago  since  I  did  that. 

878.  Then  is  it  your  idea  as  well  as  that  of  the  Association 
that  the  present  casual  wards  should  be  replaced  by  labour 
colonies  ? — No,  sir. 

879.  That  is  not  your  idea  ?— No,  sir. 

880.  I  should  like  to  be  quite  clear  upon  that  point  ? — 
The  casual  ward  ca,nnot  be  dispensed  with. 

881.  Even  if  you  have  a  labour  colony  ? — Certainly 
not,  because  you  cannot  send  every  one  to  the  labour 
colony.  The  man  that  is  temporarily  out  of  work  and 
coming  the  first  time,  you  must  provide  for  him.  Take 
the  case  of  a  man  turning  up  at  night,  or  a  woman, 
especially  a  sick  person  ;  sometimes  we  have  a  number 
of  them  and  perhaps  we  have  been  deterred  from  inquiring 
so  much  into  the  character  of  those  when  they  have 
been  sick ;  we  have  occasionally  transferred  them  to 
our  infirmary  straight  away  from  the  tramp  ward ;  the 
ones  who  were  not  fit  subjects  for  the  infirmary  might 
still  want  the  tramp  ward,  and  the  women  too  must  have 
the  casual  ward. 

882.  You  want  the  guardians, then,  to  have  the  power  to 
send  a  certain  number  of  vagrants  to  labour  colonies  ?- 
Confirmed  vagrants. 

883.  Confirmed  vagrants  ;  now  how  should  they  be 
sent,  in  your  idea  ? — In  the  opinion  of  the  Association,  and 
of  myself,  too,  by  magistrates. 

884.  By  magistrates'  commitment  ? — In  all  cases. 
Because  that  would  effectually  prevent  anyone  being  sent 
there  without  having  a  full  and  fair  public  hearing. 

885.  And  that,  in  your  opinion,  would  get  over  the  diffi- 
culty of  detention  ;  you  would  not  give  the  boards  of 
guardians  any  direct  power  of  detention  ;  it  would  have 
to  be  by  order  of  the  magistrates  ? — .Always  by  order  of 
the  Bsnch. 

886.  Then  M'hat  is  the  particular  difference  between 
you  and  your  Association  with  regard  to  the  management 
of  these  colonies  ;  you  A^ould  have  them  under  the  Home 
Office  ?— Yes. 

887.  As  penal  establishments  ? — Yes,  sir,  in  that  scn.'^e 
penal  establishments. 

888.  You  could  haidly  reconcile  that  with  supporting 
them  from  the  rates  ? — Yes,  sir,  inasmuch  as  the  guardians 
would  still  have  the  right  of  inspection  and  supervision. 
I  am  afraid  I  did  not  make  myself  clear ;  I  said  that  I 
wanted  the  guardians  to  have  the  right  of  mspection 
and  supervision  in  all  cases. 

889.  As  visitors  ? — Yes. 

890.  Not  as  managers  ?• — Not  as  managers,  because  of 
the  lack  of  continuity  in  the  men  themselves,  and  our 
difficulty  in  administrative  affairs  ;  that  is  my  ex- 
perience, at  any  rate. 

891.  And  that  is  how  you  differ  from  the  proposal?, 
of  the  Association  ? — That  is  the  difference,  I  think,  sir. 

892.  Of  course,  you  know  a  good  deal  about  the  manage- 
ment of  labour  colonies  in  foreign  countries  ? — I  do. 

893.  I  daresay  you  have  read  the  last  report  of  the 
Board  of  Trade  on  the  subject  ? — I  have. 

894.  And  what  conclusion  have  you  drawn  from  that ; 
is  it  that  any  large  number  of  these  men  are  reclaimed  by 
being  sent  to  a  colony  and  detained  there  ? — Well,  I  have 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  labour  colonies  are  well 
worthy  of  having  a  trial  in  our  own  country. 
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895.  Do  jou  look  forward  with  any  hope  to  these  pro- 
fessional vagrants  sent  to  a  colony,  practically  to  prison, 
being  reclaimed  ? — Well,  there  are  some  of  them  that 
you  never  will  reclaim,  but  if  you  put  them  there  for 
three  years  they  will  not  trouble  the  other  authorities 
and  they  will  not  cost  more  than  thej  are  costing  now, 
when  we  are  sending  a  man  down  to  prison  somei  eight 
or  nine  times  in  a  year,  as  I  have  known  during  the  last 
four  or  five  years  since  I  have  had  a  seat  on  the  Banch. 
The  cost  of  sending  him  down  and  of  maintaining  him 
when  he  is  there  is  far  greater  than  his  cost  would  be  in 
a  colony ;  and  it  seemed  to  me  that  he  would  be  far 
better  ofi  in  the  colony  than  he  could  possibly  be  wander- 
ing about. 

896.  Yes,  exactly,  it  is  for  his  protection  ;  you  think 
it  is  better  to  set  him  to  work  in  a  colony  than  to  let 
him  go  from  casual  ward  to  casual  ward  ? — That  is  the 
irreclaimable  man. 

897.  I  am  talking  of  the  irreclaimable  man.  And  it 
would  also  be  for  the  protection  of  the  public  ? — That  is 
my  opinion. 

898.  Then  there  is  one  other  question.  You  have 
wood  chopping  and  wood  sawing  in  the  workhouse. 
Has  there  been  any  complaint  about  that  from  the  public 
outside  ? — No,  none  whatever. 

899.  You  sell  to  the  general  public  ? — We  do. 

900.  There  has  been  no  complaint  about  it  ? — I  have 
heard  of  none.  We  sell  to  retailers  ;  we  are  in  the  position 
of  wholesale  wood  choppers,  and  supply  a  large  number  of 
retailers  in  the  district  surrounding  us. 

901.  And  what  other  work  do  you  put  your  vagrants  to 
besides  wood  chopping  ? — Wood  chopping  and  corn 
grinding  ;  that  is  the  main  work. 

902.  Pumping  ?— No,  we  have  no  pumping. 

903.  And  the  women,  how  do  you  employ  them  ? — 
Well,  as  you  see  by  the  numbers  I  gave,  we  have  not 
manj',  and  those  that  we  have  we  can  find  plenty  of  work 
for  in  the  cleaning  up  of  the  tramp  wards  and  other 
premises. 

904.  You  do  not  give  them  any  oakum  picking  ? — 
No,  sir,  no  oakum  picking,  except  to  a  few  extremely 
bad  men  whom  we  could  not  send  to  other  work  ;  we  give 
them  a  little  oakum  picking,  but  there  is  very  little  done  in 
the  year  ;  very  few  pounds  are  picked. 

905.  How  long  have  you  given  up  stone  breaking  ? 
— We  never  had  any. 

903.  You  never  had  any  stone  breaking  ? — We  never 
had  any  ;  we  could  not  have  it,  owing  to  the  position  of  the 
workhouse. 

907.  And  your  numbers  have  gone  down  of  late  years  ? 
—No,  sir,  they  have  gone  up.  They  went  down  as  between, 
say,  1860  and  1870  ;  they  went  down  from  1875  to  1890, 
but  they  have  been  gradually  going  up  since.  This  last 
year  is  one  of  the  heaviest  years  we  have  ever  had  for 
vagrants,  the  year  that  is  now  expiring. 

908.  Did  you  find  a  decrease  of  vagrancy  in  the  j^ear 
1900  in  your  district  ? — Nothing  remarkable. 

909.  (Dr.  Downes.)  To  what  do  you  attribute  your 
present  increase  in  numbers  ? — I  am  at  a  loss  to  know 
what  to  attribute  it  to,  sir,  except  it  is  to  the  return  of  the 
men  from  the  war  ;  that  has  a  very  large  influence  upon 
us,  I  have  no  doubt. 

910.  With  regard  to  your  wood  chopping,  is  that  time 
work  or  piece  work  ? — It  is  piece  work.  We  generally 
give  them  about  ten  pit  props — the  number  varies,  accord- 
ing to  the  size — they  are  short  pieces,  about  six  to  eight 
feet  long  of  stout  timber,  used  in  the  pits  to  prop  up  the 
roof  ;  these  are  the  larger  ones  that  are  unsuitable  for  the 
colliery,  and  we  buy  them  and  cut  them  into  firewood,  and 
the  tramps  have  to  cut  thirteen  cuts  in  each  prop,  and 
they  have  ten  props  to  cut ;  they  cut  them  with  a  two- 
handed  saw,  and  that  is  their  day's  work.  That  will 
be  130  cuts,  through  timber  of  an  average  of  eight  inches 
in  diameter.  If  sleepers  are  used  we  would  give  them 
eight  sleepers — railway  sleepers — and-'they  would  have  to 
put  thirteen  cuts  through  the  sleeper. 

911.  How  long  do  they  take,  on  an  average,  to  get 
through  that  job  ? — Well,  they  generally  make  it  spin 
out  the  whole  day  long  ;  they  could  do  it,  no  doubt,  in  half 
the  time  easily. 


912.  Do  you  find  many  fail  to  do  it  ?— No,  sir,  not  _][,■.  J. 
many  ;  so  far  as  I  know  we  have  never  instituted  a  prose-  Ih  omi. 
cution  on  the  ground  of  the  task  not  being  done.  ■ 
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913.  Now,  I  under stand^that  your  Association  proposes  

to  send  the  confirmed  vagrants  to  the  labour  colonies  ? — 

That  is  so. 

914.  Have  they  adopted  any  definition  of  what  they 
would  mean  by  a  confirmed  vagrant  ? — Yes,  sir,  they 
have.  I  am  appointed  by  them  to  represent  them.  The 
definition  that  they  have  adopted  is  "  Any  pers(m  who 
shall  have  been  three  times  convicted  of  wandering  abroad 
for  the  purpose  of  soliciting  alms." 

915.  Three  times  convicted  ?— Three  convictions  ;  after 
a  third  conviction  he  should  be  Uable  to  bo  sent  to  the 
labour  colony. 

916.  [Chairman.)  Three  convictions  altogether,  or 
three  convictions  within  a  certain  time  ? — I  think  it  is 
altogether,  sir  ;  after  the  third  conviction  for  wandering. 

917.  (Dr.  Dowries.)  How  would  you  identify  the  man  as 
having  been  previously  convicted  ? — That  is  the  difficulty. 

918.  Has  your  Association  any  proposal  on  that  point  ? 
— Not  a  bit,  sir. 

919.  Have  they  considered  it  ? — They  have  considered 
it,  but  they  never  came  to  any  conclusion  upon  the  matter. 
They  saw  the  difficulty,  but  they  could  not  suggest  a  way 
out. 

920.  (Mr.  Simpson.)  There  are  plenty  of  people  who 
are  known  to  have  b3en  convicted  three  times  of  that 
offence,  at  the  present  time.  There  are  many  persons 
whose  previous  convictions  for  begging  are  known  ;  so 
that  the  practical  difficulty  of  finding  that  out  has  not 
proved  insurmountable  in  the  past  ? — I  do  not  think  it 
would  be  found  insurmountable,  sir,  in  practice. 

921.  Qiite  po  ? — It  is  more  in  appearance  than  it  would 
prove  in  fact,  I  think.  We  are  able  now  to  establish  pre- 
vious convictions  against  persons  for  very  long  distances 
in  our  local  courts,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  in  this  case, 
when  once  it  was  made  punishable  by  the  sentence  to  the 
labour  colony,  the  police  would  be  able  to  identify  their 
men. 

922.  (Dr.  Downes.)  Should  you  see  any  objection  to  a 
registration  of  measurements  or  of  marks  or  finger-prints  ? 
— Not  a  bit,  sir. 

923.  That  would  not  interfere  with  the  liberty  of  the 
subject  ? — I  think  not,  sir  ;  certainly  not.  A  man  that 
has  offended  against  the  law  must  be  expected  to  submit 
himself  to  identification  for  the  protection  of  the  public. 

924.  (SirWilliam  Chance.)  Have  you  any  one  who  visits 
the  wards  now  and  then,  to  see  if  they  can  rescue  any  of 
the  vagrants  from  the  life  they  are  leading  ;  is  there  any 
system  of  that  kind  ? — I  know  of  none,  sir. 

925.  Does  the  chaplam  do  anything  of  that  kind  ? — He 
does  occasionally. 

92G.  Not  by  way  of  reclaiming  ? — I  know  of  no  agency 
at  work  of  that  kind  in  our  neighbourhood. 

027.  It  has  been  urged  that  the  number  of  tramps  has 
been  increased  by  the  number  of  old  soldiers  who  are  on 
the  road,  men  who  have  been  in  the  Army  ;  do  you  knovr 
anything  about  that  ? — I  do  not  know  anything  specially 
about  it,  but  I  know  that  a  number  of  those  who  are  there 
are  men  from  the  Army  ;  you  can  see  that  by  watching 
them  march  in  and  out. 

£2S.  In  large  numbers,  do  you  think  ? — T  do  not  t&ink 
so. 

i29.  (Dr.  Downes.)  I  understand  that  the  cost  of  the 
provision  of  these  labour  colonies  is  proposed  to  come  out 
of  local  rates  ? — That  is  so. 

930.  And  the  cost  of  maintenance  ? — Both  provisiori 
and  maintenance. 

931.  There  is  a  difference  of  opinion  as  to  who  should 
be  chief  officer,  I  think  ? — No,  sir ;  I  am  not  entitled 
to  say  that.  Certainly  the  only  thing  that  the  Associa- 
tion has  done  has  been  to  declare  its  desire  that  they 
should  be  managed  by  joint  boards ;  they  have  not 
said  who  shall  appoint  the  chief  officer  ;  but  I  take  it 
that  the  management  involves  the  appointment  of  a 
chief  officer,  and  I  suggest,  at  least  in  my  own  mind 
I  strongly  prefer,  that  his  appointment,  at  any  rate, 
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ilfr,  J,  if  it  was  made  by  the  Government,  should  not  be  re- 
Broivn.      vocable  by  such  a  body. 

Nov  1904  y*^^  ^°  state  what  are  the  objections 

'  of  the  Association  to  the  charge  being  wholly  Imperial  ? 
— Simply  that  they  would  lose  control,  sir  ;  that  is  the 
only  ground  upon  which  the  Association  as  such  objects 
to  Imperial  funds  being  used  for  the  affair. 

933.  But  the  inmates  of  the  labour  colony  would  be 
men  convicted  before  the  magistrates  ? — Yes,  sir. 

934.  Just  as  the  inmates  of  prisons  are  convicted 
men  ? — Yes,  but  with  this  exception,  that  they  are 
convicted  of  a  very  moderate  form  of  misdemeanour, 
hardly  amounting  to  misdemeanour  in  that  sense,  whereas 
in  the  other  case  they  are  convicted  of  crime.  It  is 
no  crime  to  be  poor. 

935.  You  draw  a  distinction  of  degree  ? — Quite  so  ; 
ifc  would  be  a  conviction,  no  doubt. 

936.  It  is  a  distinction  of  degree  only  ? — No,  sir ; 
thsre  is  the  character  involved  in  the  difference,  I  think, 
between  the  conviction  for  crime  and  the  conviction 
for  tramping. 

937.  {Mr.  Simpson.)  Would  you  say  that  as  a  matter 
of  fact  the  men  who  would  have  to  go  to  the  labour 
colony  would  be  more  like  the  men  who  now  go  to  the 
casual  wards,  than  they  would  be  like  the  prisoners  in 
prison  ;  would  they  not  form  a  class  intermediate  between 
the  two,  and  on  the  whole  be  more  like  the  men  in  the 
tramp  wards  ? — That  is  my  idea. 

938.  And  on  that  ground  the  local  authorities  ought 
to  have  a  say  as  to  the  .  management  ? — You  see  my 
idea  in  referring  it  to  the  magistracy  is  to  give  a  person 
every  opportunity  to  defend  himself,  because  a  three 
years'  commitment  is  a  serious  matter,  and  it  ought  not 
to  be  imposed  until  after  the  fullest  publicity  and  the 
most  open  inquiry ;  and  the  magistrate's  court  seems 
to  me  to  be  the  likeliest  and  surest  ground  for  securing 
that  to  a  person  involved.  That  is  why  I  wanted  it  to 
be  by  a  magistrate's  certificate  or  conviction,  put  it 
whichever  way  you  like. 

939.  (Dr.  Dowries.)  You  spoke  of  the  guardians  hav- 
ing a  supervision  over  the  colony ;  you  used  the  word 
"  supervision  "  ? — Yes,  sir ;  it  is  a  word  that  does  not 
express  my  meaning. 

940.  I  was  going  to  ask  you  ? — I  should  say  inspection. 

941.  Exactly  ? — View ;  let  them  have  the  most  ample 
opportunity  to  see  all  that  is  going  on. 

942.  {Sir  William  Chance.)  Not  to  manage  them  ? — 
No,  sir. 

943.  That  is  your  own  opinion  ? — That  is  my  private 
opinion. 

944.  {Mr.  Davy.)  In  such  a  labour  colony  as  you  have 
described  there  would  be  some  difficulty  as  to  ascertain- 
ing the  settlement  of  the  vagrant,  would  there  not  ? — I 
should  fear  a  hopeless  difficulty.  In  a  great  many  cases 
I  am  sure  it  would  be  a  hopeless  matter,  but  I  apprehend 
that  he  would  be  regarded  as  settled  in  the  district  where 
he  was  convicted ;  unless  other  settlement  could  be 
clearly  proved,  I  do  not  see  how  they  could  get  out  of  it. 

945.  Your  solution  would  still  leave  administrative 
difficulties,  would  it  not — an  unwillingness  to  convict  ? — 
I  do  not  think  so. 

946.  When  you  say  that  magistrates  should  convict, 
do  you  mean  magistrates  in  petty  sessions,  or  quarter 
sessions  ? — Petty  sessions,  sir.  I  forgot  to  say  that  in 
the  working  of  that  commitment  personally  I  think  it 
might  be  with  advantage  arranged  that  for  a  first  con- 
viction the  man  at  the  end  of  twelve  months,  if  his 
behaviour  had  been  good  in  the  opinion  of  the  director 
or  master  of  the  place,  might  be  allowed  out,  and  the 
two  years  might  then  be  remitted  ;  or  at  the  end  of  two 
years. 

947.  1  take  it  this  would  be  a  formal  conviction,  how- 
ever, involving  real  detention  ? — Certainly,  sir. 

948.  It  would  then  be  necessary  to  have  a  wall  round  the 
colony,  would  it  not,  or  constant  supervision  of  the 
prisoner  ? — There  would  need  to  be  constant  supervision. 

949.  Or  a  wall  or  both  ? — Well,  so  far  as  the  dormitories 
were  concerned,  they  would  need  to  be  within  a  wall, 


certainly  ;  but  it  seems  to  me  that  they  might  work  In 
gangs  under  certain  supervision  as  they  do  in  the  penal 
settlements. 

950.  That  would  involve  the  employment  of  a  great 
number  of  officers,  would  it  not  ? — Not  such  a  very  great 
number,  sir.  In  our  juvenile  establishments  in  the  West 
Riding  they  are  working  in  gangs  under  a  foreman ; 
and  it  seems  to  me  that,  in  fact,  they  would  need  a  certain 
amount  of  oversight  in  the  work  that  they  were  doing  if  the 
work  was  to  be  done  right.  I  think  these  establishments, 
in  certain  districts,  at  all  events,  would  nesd  to  have 
trades  carried  on  within  them  in  the  hope  of  leading  these 
men  to  adopt  these  trades  and  send  them  out  to  enable 
them  to  get  their  own  living  in  the  trades.  You  would 
want  to  keep  them  there  for  lengthened  periods. 

951.  At  any  rate  you  would  have  to  take  adequate 
measures  to  pi'cvent  the  prisoners  or  the  colonists  escaping  ? 
— Well,  we  coiild  have  three  grades  of  men  in  the  colony. 
If  the  man  who  escaped  for  the  first  time  could  maintain 
himself  when  he  had  escaped  I  should  not  fetch  him  back, 
but  if  he  did  come  back  I  should  certainly  put  him  into  a 
second  class.  If  he  escaped  a  second  time  and  maintained 
himself  I  should  say  nothing  to  him,  but  if  he  came  back 
I  should  put  him  into  a  class  from  which  he  would  not 
escape. 

952.  He  might  come  back  into  another  colony  ?— Into 
another  place  ;  he  most  likely  would  ;  I  should  think  so. 

953.  {Sir  William  Chance.)  There  would  be  a  uniform 
in  this  colony  ? — Oh,  yes.    That  would  be  indispensable. 

954.  That  would  help  to  prevent  escape,  to  a  certain 
extent  ? — I  suppose  so. 

955.  {Mr.  Simpson.)  It  would  be  perfectly  possible  to 
register  the  finger-prints  of  every  colonist,  so  that  if  he 
escaped  his  known  finger-prints  could  be  circulated  and 
he  could  be  identified  ? — Yes,  but  I  submit  that  whilst 
he  was  gaining  his  own  living  he  would  not  need  to  be  re- 
appreliended.  and  the  very  possibility  of  his  escaping  and 
maintaining  himself,  and  knowing  that  he  would  not  be  ap- 
prehended if  he  did  maintain  himself  might  be  the  strongest 
incentive  for  the  fellow  to  return  to  decent  honest  work. 

956.  {Sir  William  Chance.)  You  know  the  Merxplas 
colony  ? — I  have  read  about  it. 

957.  You  know  the  men  there  are  paid  ;  they  can  earn 
something  for  their  work,  which  is  given  to  them  when 
they  go  out  ? — Yes. 

958.  Do  you  approve  of  that  ? — I  very  strongly  approve 
of  the  system,  so  far  as  I  could  gather  it  from  the  report 
that  was  sent  to  our  quarter  sessions. 

959.  The  men  who  are  sent  to  this  colony  should  earn 
money  ? — Yes,  sir. 

960.  {Mr.  Simpson.)  How  many  unions  does  your 
Association  represent  ?— Roughly  about  one-third  of  the 
whole,  but  more  than  half  of  the  population  of  the  country. 
It  is  the  small  unions  that  are  not  largely  represented  on 
the  Association ;  nearly  all  the  large  ones  are. 

961.  So  it  is  very  representative  of  Poor  Law  authori- 
ties ? — My  friend,  Mr.  Meats  reminds  me  that  it  is  more 
than  one-third  ;  it  is  very  nearly  one-half— 287  out  of 
650  unions. 

962.  You  are  increasing  your  number  ? — We  are  in- 
creasing every  year,  sir. 

963.  Have  you  any  idea  how  your  Association 
would  view  a  system  of  labour  colonies  under  private 
management,  but  subject  to  inspection  possibly  by  a 
Government  Department  or  by  the  Poor  Law  authori- 
ties, the  cost  being  primarily  borne,  say,  by  voluntary 
subscriptions,  but  the  guardians  of  the  union  paying  so 
much  per  week  for  every  man  committed  from  their 
union  to  the  colony ;  do  you  think  they  would  favour 
that  ? — I  should  not  like  to  go  bail  for  them,  sir,  on  that 
question.  It  has  never  been  before  them,  and  I  do  not 
know  how  they  might  regard  it. 

964.  That  is  the  system,  of  course,  of  industrial  and 
reformatory  schools  at  the  present  time.  How  does  it 
strike  you  with  regard  to  tramps  ? — Well,  so  far  as  the 
reformatory  schools  are  concerned,  they  have  worked 
well.  In  our  West  Riding  we  have  three  that  I  know 
more  or  less  about,  and  they  have  done  well,  unquestion- 
ably, but  how  that  system  might  be  made  applicable  foi 
the  vagrant  class  I  do  not  know. 
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965.  Now,  suppose  a  labour  colony  were  established 
under  voluntary  management,  and  say  the  Home  Office 
inspected  it,  and  certified  it  to  be  a  suitable  place  for 
tramps  to  be  confined  in,  would  your  union  feel  inclined 
to  guarantee  a  certain  amount  per  week  for  tramps  com- 
mitted to  the  colony  from  the  union  ? — I  do  not  think 
they  would  be  willing  to  do  it. 

96?.  It  really  might  be  cheaper  to  the  Poor  Law  author- 
ities than  making  themselves  responsible,  or  partially 
responsible,  for  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of 
the  labour  colony  ? — Economy  does  not  always  influence 
their  decisions  in  these  matters. 

967.  No,  but  they  might  have  the  right  of  inspection 
just  the  same,  you  understand  ? — I  should  have  no  ob- 
jection to  any  such  scheme ;  I  do  not  think  there  would 
be  any  valid  objection,  but  there  might  be  a  sentimental 
one ;   the  sentimental  often  outweighs  the  practical. 

96\  I  suppose  you  have  no  idea  how  much  it  would  be 
worth  your  while  to  pay  a  week  for  a  man  committed  to 
a  labour  colony  from  your  union  ? — No,  sir. 

969.  Would  7s.  a  week,  for  instance,  be  more  than 
you  would  like  to  pay  ? — I  should  think  that  would  be 
a  somewhat  heavy  charge,  sir. 

970.  It  would  be  more  than  you  would  like  to  give  ? 
— Well,  it  would  rather. 

971.  (Mr.  Davy.)  Though  you  might  be  willing  to 
pay  for  one  of  your  own  settled  paupers,  you  probably 
would  be  unwilling  to  pay  for  a  tramp  ? — I  am  not  quite 
sure,  sir,  that  they  would  be  willing  to  pay  for  one  of  their 
own  settled  paupers  7s.  a  week.  Our  inmates  only  cost 
us  about  3s.  5d.  a  week. 

972.  There  Avould  be  more  disinclination  to  pay  for  a 
tramp  than  for  a  settled  pauper  ? — Undoubtedly. 

973.  (Chairman.)  What  is  your  opinion  with  regard 


to   seven   day  sentences   being  a  deterrent  or  other-      jifr.  J. 

wise  ? — I  think  I  have  expressed  it  already  in   my  Brown. 

evidence,  sir,  that  they  are  worse  than  useless.   

28  Nov.  1904. 

974.  I  think  you  did  s*y  something  to  that  effect  ?   

— The  men  are  rather  made  worse  than  better.  They 

do  not  mind  going  to  piison  at  all  and  a  month  is  no  use 
to  them,  and  that  is  one  reason  why  I  want  the  colony. 

975.  At  any  rate  you  think  a  month  would  be  more 
effectual  than  seven  days  ? — Much  more  effectual. 

976.  (Dr.  Downes.)  I  understand  the  Association  pro- 
poses that  the  labour  colony  should  be  supplementary 
to  the  present  system  of  casual  wards  ? — That  is  so. 

977.  Then  you  would  keep  the  present  system  of  casual 
wards  ? — That  must  be  so. 

978.  And  would  you  keep  the  powers  of  detention  just 
as  they  are  now  ? — Everything. 

979.  Has  the  Association  considered  any  means  of 
promoting  uniformity  in  the  management  of  the  casual 
wards  as  they  are  ? — No,  sir. 

980.  We  have  heard  of  one  place  being  easy  in  their 
treatment  of  casuals  ? — Not  beyond  the  colony.  The 
colony  would  cover  a  large  tract  according  to  the  popula- 
tion, and  within  that  colony  there  would  be  uniformity, 
but  they  have  not  considered  how  to  secure  any  uni- 
formity in  the  whole  of  the  country  barring  colony  treat- 
ment. 

931.  (Sir  William  Chance.)  They  have  not  considered 
the  question  of  securing  greater  uniformity  of  treatment 
of  vagrants  in  the  casual  wards  ? — No,  sir,  they  have  not 
considered  that.  That  would  be  another  big  question, 
because  different  counties  are  in  different  circumstancee, 
and  you  could  not  have,  I  think,  identical  arrangements 
in  each  casual  ward. 


Mr.  Meats  Examined. 


982.  (Chairman.)  Mr.  Meats,  you  come  also  to  give 
evidence  on  behalf  of  the  Association  of  Poor  Law  Union'3  ? 
— I  do,  sir. 

983.  What  is  your  position  as  a  guardian  ?— I  am 
vice-chairman  of  the  Hereford  board  of  guardians.  I 
have  been  a  guardian  now  getting  on  towards  twenty 
years. 

984.  Do  you  agree  with  Mr.  Brown's  evidence  ?— With 
regard  to  Mr.  Brown's  reference  to  differential  treatment 
of  vagrants,  I  entirely  agree  with  that.  I  think  that  the 
man  who  is  honestly  seeking  employment  should  certainly 
have  due  consideration  in  any  casual  ward.  I  think 
that  such  men  ought  to  have  totally  different  treatment 
to  the  professional  vagrant  whose  appearance  is  periodical, 
coming  again  and  again.  So  far  I  entirely  agree  with  Mr. 
Brown,  This  question  bears  also  on  the  way-ticket 
system.  Now,  with  regard  to  the  way-ticket  system  I 
am  bound  to  differ  from  my  president.  I  have  heard 
Jlr.  Brown  again  and  again  defend  the  liberty  of  the  subject 
and  so  have  I,  and  I  always  will  defend  the  liberty  of  the  sub- 
ject to  do  right,  but  I  will  never  defend  the  liberty  of  the 
subject  to  do  wrong ;  and  I  consider  that  the  professional 
vagrant  who  goes  about,  although  he  does  not  nominally 
commit  a  crime,  is  really  a  semi-criminal,  because  a  pro- 
fessional vagrant  as  a  rule  absolutely  refuses  to  do  any 
work  at  all.  You  cannot  get  them  to  do  any  work  ;  they 
say  they  never  have  worked,  and  they  never  will.  Well, 
T  think,  if  a  man  will  not  work,  his  liberty  should  be,  in 
some  way  or  other,  curtailed,  and  I  think  the  way-ticket 
system  would  to  some  extent  curtail  it.  But  it  would 
also  be  an  assistance  at  any  rate  to  an  honest  man.  The 
way-ticket  system  originally,  I  believe,  was  something 
after  this  fashion  :  that  when  a  man  left  home  he  received 
from  the  superintendent  of  police,  or  some  other  authority, 
a  way-ticket,  showing  from  whence  he  was  starting  and 
whither  he  was  going,  and  on  his  way  he  took  that  ticket 
to  officers  of  mendicity  societies  ;  on  showing  this  ticket, 
he  had  presented  to  him  a  ticket  to  convey  him  to  the 
next  bread  station,  and  from  thence  to  the  next  union. 
That  ticket  proved  him  to  be  a  man  honestly  in  search 
of  employment.  But  now  I  am  informed  by  the  authori- 
ties at  Hereford  that  that  system  has  lapsed  altogether. 
The  original  way-ticket  is  never  asked  for  ;  vagrants 


who  present  themselves  at  the  proper  place  receive  their  ,]ir.  G.  W. 
way-tickets  without  almost  any  question  whatever.  Meeds. 

985.  From  whom  ? — From  the  police.  og  \Q04. 

936.  Then  the  way-ticket  system  is  still  in  force  in 
Herefordshire  ? — It  is  still  in  force  in  Herefordshire  by 
means  of  the  mendicity  society,  the  chairman  of  which 
is  Sir  Richard  Harington.  The  society  still  continues  its 
excellent  work,  but  I  think  if  that  M^ork  were  to  some 
extent  supervised,  and  that  alteration  made,  it  would 
tend  very  much  to  the  decrease  of  vagrancy  in  the  coun1  y 
of  Hereford. 

987.  Supervised  by  the  police  ? — Yes.  If  these  waj'- 
tickets  were  properly  supervised,  and  men  were  com- 
pelled to  bring  the  proper  way-tickets  with  them  showirig 
where  they  come  from,  and  that  they  are  men  honestly 
in  search  of  employment,  I  think  it  would  reduce  the 
vagrants  in  the  county  of  Hereford  very  considerably, 
because  it  would  cut  out  these  professional  tramps  who 
get  the  way-tickets. 

98S.  In  other  words,  you  say  the  way-ticket  reality 
would  be  a  certificate  of  honesty  ? — That  is  so,  sir ;  not 
a  permit.    That  is  where  I  dift'er  from  Mr.  Brown. 

989.  I  mean  that  is  the  view  you  take  of  it  ? — Yes. 

990.  The  way-ticket  would  not  be  a  slur  upon  a  man, 
but  would  be  a  certificate  that  he  is  on  his  way  to  get 
work  ? — That  is  so. 

991.  Then  you  say  those  tickets  are  granted  by  the 
superintendent  of  police  ? — They  are  granted  at  the 
office  of  the  chief  constable  of  the  county,  in  the  city  of 
Hereford.    I  have  seen  them  there  time  after  time. 

992.  Are  they  only  granted  there  ;  how  is  it  worked 
all  over  tli^e  county  ? — They  are  granted  there,  and  then 
the  men  are  sent  on  to  the  next  union.  I  could  not  tell  you 
whether  that  ticket  covers  the  county  or  not,  but  it 
conveys  the  man  to  the  next  bread  station,  which  is  half 
way  to  the  next  workhouse,  and  from  that  he  goes  on  to 
the  next  workhouse.  Whether  he  carries  that  ticket  on 
until  the  county  is  exhausted  I  forgot  to  ask. 

993.  I  did  not  know  whether  the  system  was  that  a 
man  could  go,  say,  to  any  police  superintendent's  office 
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Jlr.  (r.  ir.  in  the  county  of  Hereford  and  get  that  way-ticket 
L.  Mcufs.      there  ? — I  should  say  that  would  be  so. 

28  Nov.  19(4.     994.  You  cannot  speak  with  certainty  as  to  that  ? — • 

  I  should  think  that  would  be  so,  because  the  Herefordshire 

mendicity  society  covers  the  whole  of  the  county  and 
therefore  we  may  take  it  for  granted  that  that  would  be 
so. 

995.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  it  was  only  in  the 
city  of  Hereford  he  could  get  that  ticket  ? — No  ;  I  am 
talking  of  the  whole  of  the  county. 

996.  You  think  it  would  be  possible  for  the  man  to 
get  his  way-ticket  at  other  police  stations  in  the  county 
of  Hereford  ? — There  is  no  doubt  at  all  about  that. 

997.  And  that  way-ticket  would  be  available  for 
the  rest  of  the  county  ? — I  do  not  think  there  is  any 
doubt  at  all  about  that.  In  regard  to  the  professional 
vagrant  in  the  county  of  Hereford,  of  course,  you  are 
aware,  sir,  it  is  a  large  fruit  and  hop  growing  district, 
and  for  that  reason  perhaps  vagrancy  in  our  county  is 
more  rampant  than  otherwise  it  would  be.  With  regard 
to  that  percentage  of  men  who  seem  to  be  honestly  in 
search  of  employment,  my  own  opinion  is  that  they 
would  be  about  20  per  cent,  of  the  people  who  frequent 
our  casual  wards.  That  is  my  opinion,  but  I  should  say 
that  the  opinion  of  the  more  charitable  people  is  that 
perhaps  there  may  be  50  per  cent,  of  these  men.  I  am 
quite  willing  to  grant  that  at  certain  times  of  the  year, 
just  when  fruit-picking  and  hop-picking  are  commencing, 
there  may  be  50  per  cent,  of  those  travelling  men 
and  women  who  may  be  honestly  in  search  of  employ- 
ment, but  in  the  ordinary  way  I  think  the  20  per  cent. 
I  have  put  down  as  my  own  opinion  would  fairly  well 
cover  the  number.  I  believe  a  great  many  of  the 
vagrants  who  visit  the  fruit  and  hop  district  just  about  the 
time  these  industries  are  commencing  are  not  honestly 
in  search  of  work  at  all.  The  sj?stem  adopted  by  large 
hop  growers  in  the  county  of  Hereford  is  this :  they 
have  a  centre  in  a  certain  large  town  with  a  ganger  or 
foreman  or  forewoman.  They  are  ready  at  a  certain 
time  of  the  year  to  provide  so  many  hop-pickers  or  fruit- 
pickers  as  the  case  may  be,  and  arrange  to  bring  them  say 
from  Dudley,  from  Swansea,  from  Cardiff  or  any  large 
centre  of  population.  They  bring  these  people  with  them, 
their  railway  fares  are  paid,  they  are  conveyed  from  the 
nearest  station  to  the  homestead  where  bothies  ai-e 
provided  for  them.  A  bothy  is  a  large  building  erected 
with  cells  in  it  for  the  accommodation  of  families  and 
single  people.  There  they  are  bedded  down.  They 
have  straw  or  chaff  beds  provided  for  them.  Their 
accommodation  is  all  ready,  they  settle  themselves  down, 
and  they  continue  until  the  hop -picking  is  over.  They 
get  their  money,  their  railway  fares  are  paid  back,  some- 
times nearly  a  whole  train  is  required  to  take  the  large 
number  of  hop-pickers  back  to  Wolverhampton,  or 
wherever  they  may  happen  to  have  come  from.  Well, 
that  is  the  system  adopted  by  large  hop  growers.  Another 
system  is  to  pick  up  these  vagrants,  these  travelling  pro- 
fessionals, when  they  come  round.  I  do  not  think  I  have 
ever  heard  of  more  than  one  large  hop  grower  who  has 
been  able  to  retain  their  services.  They  will  go  on  the 
pretence  of  begging  their  way  to  seek  work  in  the  hop  yards, 
but  you  put  them  to  work,  and  in  twenty-four  or  forty- 
eight  hours  they  are  off  again.  I  myself  once  fetched  a 
trainload— I  think  there  were  two  carriages  filled  with 
hop-pickers — out  of  Wales  for  a  friend  of  mine  who  was 
ill,  I  think  there  were  about  forty  or  fifty  of  them,  and 
in  three  days  only  five  remained  out  of  the  whole  lot ; 
the  lot  had  started  away  to  take  their  journey  back 
again.  Now  that  is  what  the  professional  vagrant  does 
in  connection  with  industries  such  as  hop -picking.  It 
does  not  obtain  so  much  in  fruit-picking,  because  they 
are  a  more  settled  class  of  people.  I  maintain  with  regard 
to  a  great  deal  of  the  vagrancy  in  the  hopping  districts, 
that  these  people  simply  come  and  use  hop-picking  as  an 
excuse  to  carry  on  their  vagrancy.  Now  1  do  not  know 
whether  you  would  like  me  to  give  you  certain  statistics. 

998.  Upon  this  point  ? — Upon  the  number  of  vagrants 
who  have  been  in  the  casual  wards  at  Hereford. 

999.  If  you  please  ? — The  figures  in  the  union  of 
Weobley — that  is  a  small  union  in  the  county — in  1902 
were  593 ;  in  1903,  969  ;  1904,  to  the  end  of  September, 
1,102.    You  see  that  is  very  nearly  double. 


1000.  {Mr.  Davi/.)  Are  these  individuals  or  nights' 
lodging  ? — Nights'  lodging.  I  could  not  tell  you  whether 
one  person  was  there  more  than  once  or  not  :  very  likely 
they  would  be.  In  the  Kington  imion  in  1901  there 
were  947  ;  in  1902,  1.337  ;  in  1903,  2,007  ;  and  in  1904, 
2,439. 

1001.  {Mr.  Simpson.)  Up  to  the  present  date  in  1904  ? 
— That  is  up  to  the  present  date. 

1002.  (Mr.  Davy.)  Do  you  know  the  Kington  union  ? 
—Yes. 

1003.  Of  what  size  is  the  workhouse  ? — The  workhouse 
is  a  small  one. 

1004.  Accommodating  twenty  or  thirty  people  ? — I 
should  say  sixty  or  seventy  people. 

1005.  In  that  case  the  number  of  tramps  would 
approximate  almost  to  the  number  of  workhouse  inmates  ? 
— That  is  what  I  want  you  to  notice.  In  Ross  for  the 
year  1902  there  were  1,806  casuals  ;  1903,  2,405  casuals  ; 
1904,  3,187  casuals.  Bromyard  union  in  1901 ;  2,613 ; 
1902,  3,161  ;  1903,  a  very  small  hop  year,  3,133  ;  1904 
to  the  end  of  September,  4,315.  Leominster  for  the 
year  1902,  was  2,532;  1903,  4,062;  and  in  1904,  up  to 
the  present  time,  5,585.  Ledbury  in  1902,  6,982  ;  1903, 
6,458  ;  1904  up  to  the  present  time  7,338.  I  may  say 
here  that  Bromyard  has  had  as  many  as  600  vagrants 
in  one  week,  and  Ledbury  has  had  700  in  one  week,  and 
we  have  had  619  in  one  week.  Now  I  come  to  Hereford 
union.  Perhaps  you  would  allow  me  to  go  a  little 
further  back  in  the  case  of  Hereford.  In  Hereford 
union  in  1898  the  total  number  of  casuals  was  3,956  ; 
in  1899,  3,066  ;  in  1900,  3,752,  making  a  total  in  the  three 
years  of  10,774,  which  to  my  mind  is  a  very  serious 
thing.  In  1901,  4,473;  1902,5,531  ;  and  in  1903,  7,403  ;  in 
1904  up  to  the  present  time,  7,496.  Making  a  fair  calcula- 
tion of  what  we  are  likely  to  have  during  November 
and  December,  in  all  probability  instead  of  being  10,774 
in  the  three  years  there  will  be  over  20,000. 

1006.  {Chairman. )  Then  we  may  take  it  that  all  over  the 
county  of  Hereford  there  has  been  a  steady  increase  during 
these  years  ? — A  great  increase.  I  think  the  production 
of  these  figures,  if  the  Committee  were  not  in  possession 
of  them  before,  is  quite  sufficient  to  justify  my  giving 
evidence  before  the  Committee  on  such  a  grave  question, 
because  if  this  thing  is  to  continue  where  are  we  to  be 
landed.  I  think  I  need  not  put  anything  more  before 
the  Committee  than  that  in  order  to  satisfy  you  that 
I  have  not  been  sent  here  in  vain. 

1007.  Can  you  suggest  yourself  any  cause  for  the  rapid 
increase  ? — Well,  sir,  I  agree  with  what  Mr.  Brown  has 
said  in  regard  to  the  war.  I  myself  have  interviewed 
these  vagrants  on  leaving  the  house.  A  short  time  ago 
I  saw  a  number  of  them.  I  said,  "  Why  do  you  men  not 
stay  at  home  and  try  to  get  an  honest  livelihood  at 
home  ?  " — "  Home,"  they  said,  "  how  can  you  stay  at 
home,  sir,  when  you  have  got  no  home."  I  said,"  Surely 
you  must  have  a  home  somewhere — your  birthplace, 
where  you  were  brought  up "  "  Oh,  but  then  when 
you  have  been  out  to  the  front  and  come  home  and  get 
pitched  on  the  country,  thrown  on  jour  own  resources, 
without  any  assistance  whatever,  how  can  you  stay  at 
home  and  work  ;  where  can  you  find  work  ?  "  That 
might  have  been  a  genuine  tale  or  it  might  not.  Perhaps 
the  man  had  never  been  at  the  front  at  all.  I  think  in 
all  probability  that  would  be  so.  In  the  case  of  one  of  the 
men  I  felt  very  well  certain  that  he  had  never  been  to  the 
front ;  he  was  not  of  that  build. 

1008.  I  think  that  there  is  -a  less  severe  treatment  of 
casual  paupers  in  your  county  than  in  others ;  may 
that  account  for  your  being  particularly  the  resort  of 
vagrants  ? — Well,  sir,  I  will  answer  that  question 
honestly.  I  am  afraid  we  have  not  sufficient  deterrents, 
if  I  may  use  that  word  ;  we  have  not  sufficient  cells 
for  casual  wards  to  detain  these  people  so  long  as  we 
would  like  to.  I  have  shown  you  what  a  number 
of  tramps  we  get  in  the  course  of  a  week.  I  may  tell 
you  that  we  have  only  had  sleeping  accommodation, 
unless  it  is  the  summer  time,  for  about  twenty-three  men, 
and  twelve  women  and  children  in  our  large  workhouse, 
where  it  seems  to  me  we  are  very  badly  off  for  accommoda- 
tion of  that  sort.  We  could  accommodate  about  thirty 
nine  more  in  the  summer  time,  because  we  can  use  stone 
breaking  sheds,  which  we  could  not  use  in  the  winter. 
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1009.  Then  where  do  thess  casuals  sleep  when  they 
come  to  you  ? — They  sleep  in  the  stone  sheds  when  they 
come,  sir,  and  we  have  two  buildings  detached  from  the 
workhouse — a  loft  and  an  outbuilding  ;  we  can  put  up  a 
lot  of  women  and  children  in  there,  but  when  we  are 
overdone  we  simply  send  them  out  and  the  relieving 
officer  gives  them  tickets  to  go  to  common  lodging- 
houses. 

1010.  (Mr.  Divy.)  And  do  you  dotain  two  nights  ?— 
We  do  not  detain  two  nights  ;  we  cannot  do  it  now. 

1011.  Do  you  bathe  all  your  vagrants  ? — Not  aU. 

1012.  Do  you  set  them  to  work  ? — They  are  all  set  to 
work.    Some  are  set  to  work  stc;ne  breaking. 

1013.  And  discharged  when  ?— Some  are  discharged  at 
11  o'clock  in  the  morning  and  some  are  detained  all 
day. 

1014.  And  I  suppose  that  a  certain  proportion  of  them 
sleep  on  straw  in  these  outbuildings? — Straw  beds  on 
platforms. 

1015.  Now  js  there  any  single  regulation  of  the  Local 
Government  Bonrd  with  regard  to  the  treatment  of 
vagrants  that  you  carry  out  in  the  Hereford  union  ? — 
Well,  you  have  put  a  very  difficult  question  to  me.  I  will 
ask  the  guardians  when  I  go  back. 

1016.  Need  you  go  any  further  for  an  explanation  of  the 
enormous  increase  in  this  vagrancy  ? — Well,  I  do  not 
think  it  would  account  for  the  enormous  increase,  but  it 
may  account  for  a  certain  increase  of  vagrancy.  But  when 
you  get  into  country  districts  like  ours,  we  believe  vag- 
rancy is  caused  to  a  very  great  extent  by  these  special 
industries  being  a  temptation  for  them  to  come. 

1017.  Do  you  know  the  coimty  of  Kent  at  all  ? — No, 
sir,  I  do  not. 

1018.  (Chairman.)  Where  you  have  these  deterrents, 
these  systems  for  the  detention  of  tramps,  what  is  the 
result  ? — It  is  only  a  local  one.  The  more  severe  the 
system  is  in  one  union,  the  more  likely  it  is  to  drive  those 
tramps  away  to  another  union,  some  little  distance  away, 
but  it  does  not  attempt  to  cure  them,  and  for  that  reason 
I  see  a  strong  necessity  for  some  permanent  system  such 
as  vagrant  colonies  to  which  you  can  send  these  people 
for  good  and  for  all,  to  give  an  opportunity  of  trying  to 
reclaim  them  so  that  they  shall  not  be  able  to  pursue  this 
kind  of  life  for  month  after  month  and  year  after  year  with- 
out any  hope  of  cure  at  all.  You  see  if  we  adopted  a  severe 
system  we  should  send  them  away  to  tramp  among  areas 
somewhere  else.  If  we  adopted  a  severe  system  we  should 
be  relieving  ourselves  of  a  difficulty  in  order  to  put  some- 
body else  into  it.  For  that  reason  I  think  the  remedy 
should  be  general. 

1019.  (Mr.  Davy.)  Do  you  not  think  your  lax  treatment 
induces  some  people  to  come  on  the  road  and  stay  on  the 
road  ? — No,  I  cannot  go  so  far  as  that,  sir.  I  hope  you 
will  not  call  it  lax  treatment. 

1020.  Well,  your  disregard  of  the  regulations  of  the 
Central  Authority  on  the  subject  ? — "Well,  I  should  like 
to  know  where  we  have  disregarded.  If  it  is  put  strongly 
like  that,  I  should  like  to  be  told  where  we  have  disregarded 
them.  Perhaps  we  have  not  carried  them  out,  but  we  are 
not  aware  that  we  have  disregarded  them. 

1021.  (Chairman.)  Perhaps  you  would  answer  that 
you  have  not  facilities  to  carry  them  out  ? — We  have 
not  facilities  to  carry  them  out,  sir.  I  do  not  know 
whether  you  would  like  me  to  go  into  any  details. 

1022.  You  are  in  favour  of  the  way-ticket  system,  and 
I  understand  from  you,  that  in  the  county  of  Hereford, 
that  system  is  carried  out  by  the  agency  of  the  poUce  ? — 
Yes. 

1023.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  you  would  have  any 
way -ticket  system  carried  out  by  the  police  ? — Oh,  yes, 
decidedly. 

1024.  I  mean  not  initiated,  we  wiU  say,  from  the  work- 
house, but  from  beginning  to  end  worked  through  the 
agency  of  the  police  ? — Most  decidedly,  sir.  I  think  the 
pohce  ought  to  have  a  great  deal  more  to  do  with  the 
tramps  than  we  have,  and  their  attention  should  be  given 
to  these  professional  vagrants  oftener  than  it  is.  If  the 
police  see  a  man  persistently  begging,  I  really  think  it  is 
their  duty,  not  to  wait  for  some  one  to  point  that  man 
out  and  say,  "  I  will  appear  against  him,"  but 
to  take  the  matter  in  hand  themselves  and  deal  with 


such  a  man.     I  really  think  that  a  man  who  will  per-  q  ^y. 

sistently  do  that  sort  of  thing  is  a  man  who  has  endangered  Meats. 

his  liberty  by  an  improper  use  of  it.   
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1025.  If  there  was  some  system  'of  general  informa-  ~   "  ^ 

tion  with  regard  to  labouf"  to  be  had  by  those  who  are 
really  honestly  seeking  for  it,  would  you  wcrk  that  again 
through  the  agency  of  the  police  by  posting  information 
at  the  superintendents'  offices  ? — No,  sir ;  I  was  coming 
to  that.  My  opinion  is  that  there  should  be  a  labour 
bureau  at  every  workhouse. 

1026.  At  every  workhouse  ? — A  labour  bureau  at  every 
workhouse. 

1027.  That  is,  information  with  regard  to  available 
labour  ? — That  is  what  I  mean,  sir.  It  should  be  made 
a  public  matter,  and  any  person  requiring  labour  should  be 
in  a  position  to  communicate  with  the  master  of  the  work- 
house and  his  name  should  be  placed  on  a  list,  a  sort  of 
sohedule,  and  that  schedule  should  be  open  to  the  inspec- 
tion of  all  these  people  who  frequent  the  casual  ward. 
They  would  be  able  to  read  the  list  down,  and  they  would 
be  able  to  say,  "  Well,  there  is  a  job  that  would  suit  me."' 
I  think  the  secretary  of  the  bureau  sho;ild  be  in  a  position 
to  send  that  man  straight  away.  I  may  tell  you  we  have 
followed  that  to  some  extent  at  the  Hereford  workhouse, 
and  where  farmers  have  had  swede  pulling  or  any  special 
kind  of  labour  going  on,  the  master  has  been  in  aposition  to 
send  casual  labourers  to  that  farmer  or  builder  or  whoever 
he  may  be  ;  tailors,  tinkers  and  all  sorts  of  people  are 
trarjping  and  very  often  such  persons  are  wanted  in 
different  trades  or  different  businesses  ;  but  this  list  would 
show  everyone  what  employment  there  was  to  be  had,  and 
then  if  a  man  refused  to  accept  labour  when  it  was  offered 
to  him,  I  think  he  should  be  spotted  as  a  professional 
vagrant. 

1028.  It  is  evidence  against  him  as  far  as  it  goes  ? — It 
is  evidence  against  him,  sir.  Well,  that  is  my  idea  of  a 
labour  bureau  in  a  union,  and  I  think  that,  very  likely, 
would  tend  to  assist  the  honest  vagrant  in  search  of  em- 
ployment. I  do  not  know  that  I  need  say  any  more,  sir. 
If  I  go  any  further  I  should  go  into  some  rather  more 
drastic  ideas. 

1029.  (Sir  William  Chance.)  You  advocate,  I  under- 
stand, the  way-ticket  system  because  it  brings  the  police- 
in  ? — That  is  so,  and  assists  the  honest  tramp. 

1030.  In  your  opinion  it  does  assist  the  honest, 
tramp  ? — I  am  strongly  of  opinion  that  it  would  be  of 
great  assistance  to  the  honest  tramp. 

1031.  You  do  not  advocate  it  because  it  has  anything 
to  do  with  the  reduction  of  vagrancy  ?— I  do  not  put  it 
on  those  grounds  because  I  cannot  see  how  it  would. 

1032.  You  think  it  would  not  ? — It  may  tend  to  the 
reduction  of  vagrancy  in  certain  districts :  in  large  agri- 
cultural districts,  for  instance,  it  may  tend  to  the  reduction. 
I  said,  just  now,  I  thouuht  it  would  reduce  vagrancy  in 
the  county  of  Hereford,  where  the  population  is  sparse, 

1033.  But  it  has  not  done  so,  as  a  matter  of  fact  ? — Well, 
I  do  not  think  it  is  likely  to  do  so. 

1034.  It  has  not  done  so  in  Gloucestershire  where  th.ey 
carry  it  out  in  every  union  ? — I  cannot  speak  for  Glou- 
cestershire, 

1035.  (Mr.  Simpson.)  Your  system,  I  understand,  is 
all  over  the  county  ? — It  is  worked  by  the  police,  and  the 
police  cover  the  county  as  a  matter  of  course,  the  county 
police  ;  therefore  I  take  it  that  it  covers  the  county. 

1033.  (Sir  William  Chance.)  Do  the  police  act  as. 
relieving  officers  at  all  in  the  county  ? — Well,  not 
recently.  Some  years  ago  the  superintendent  of  a 
police  district  acted  to  some  extent  as  a  relieving  officer. 
A  man,  if  he  wanted  a  night's  lodging,  would  go  to  the 
police  superintendent  and  the  police  superintendent 
kept  an  eye  upon  him  and  did  all  he  could  for  him  if  he 
were  a  tidy,  honest  man. 

10S7.  How  long  ago  was  the  system  of  using  the  police 
as  assistant  relieving  officers  abandoned  ? — Well,  I  should 
think  that  was  a  system  that  obtained  in  Ross  only. 
Ross  was  the  only  place  In  which  I  heard  of  it  being 
worked.  The  superintendent  of  police  at  Ross,  I  tliiuk, 
had  £5  or  £10  a  year  paid  him  by  the  board  of  guardians 
to  act  in  that  capacity,  but  I  should  think  it  might  be 
perhaps  ten  years,  or  it  might  be  twelve,  since  that  sj-stem 
was  aban:lon3d. 
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MINUTES  OF  EVIDENCE: 


Mr.  G.  W.       1038.  I  suppose  you  would  be  of  opinion  that  that 
Meats.      might  tend  to  reduce  vagrants  ? — I  think  it  would  be  an 

 excellent  thing  for  the  superintendent  of  police  to  have 

28  Nov.  1904.  an  eye  upon  all  professional  vagrants  everywhere. 

1039.  But  still  3/0U  have  no  actual  experience  in  the . 
matter  ? — I  have  had  no  actual  experience  in  the  matter  ; 
I  only  speak  from  my  own  judgment. 

1040.  Can  you  give  us  any  particulars  about  child 
vagrancy  ;  what  is  your  opinion  about  it  ? — My  opinion 
is  that  this  child  vagrancy  is  the  most  dreadful  thing  we 
have  to  deal  with.  In  a  country  district  like  the  one 
I  come  from,  it  is  painful  indeed  to  see  the  number  of 
children,  and  my  opinion  is  that  the  number  of  child 
vagrants  is  not  properly  set  out  in  any  of  the  returns 
received  from  casual  wards  ;  and  I  have  noticed  a  very 
peculiar  thing  amongst  these  professional  tramps.  They 
will  come  of  an  evening  into  the  casual  ward  themselves, 
and  they  will  perform  their  tasks  and  on  the  following 
morning  at  11  o'clock  you  will  see  a  woman,  wife  she 
may  be,  or  she  may  not  be,  come  down  with  her  cheese 
box,  a  good-sized  box  on  wheels,  something  of  that 
sort,  perhaps  an  old  perambulator,  and  she  has  been 
at  the  common  lodging-house  with  her  children  during 
the  night.  That  is  a  trait  of  the  tramp  which  I  have 
very  much  admired — to  think  that  they  should 
secure  a  few  of  the  pence  or  shillings  they  have  got  in 
the  day  to  use  part  of  that  money  of  an  evening  to  pay 
for  the  wife  and  children  lodging  at  the  lodging-house 
instead  of  taking  them  into  the  workhouse. 

1041.  And  do  you  think  that  is  done  to  a  very  large 
«xtent  ? — I  have  seen  it  done  times  out  of  number. 
And  there  is  another  thing  that  happens ;  it  is  that 
the  man,  when  he  has  got  to  the  workh')U£e  of  an  evening, 
has  emptied  his  pockets  and  put  the  money  into  the 
wife's  possession,  in  order  that  that  money  might  not  be 
•collared  for  his  own  subsistence. 

1042.  You  are  aware  that  the  number  of  children 
classified  in  the  returns  as  relieved  in  the  casual  wards 
is  very  few  ;  for  the  whole  of  the  country  it  is  200  or  300 
a  day  ? — That  is  so  ;  I  have  noticed  that  in  the  returns, 
and  this  is  how  I  account  for  it  to  a  very  great  extent : 
these  vagrants  do  not  send  their  women  and  children 
into  the  workhouse,  they  send  them  to  the  comrnon 
lodging-house,  in  order  that  they  might  get  possibly 
more  comfort. 

1043.  Have  you  any  r.uggestions  as  to  how  you  might 
prevent  these  childi'en  being  practically  on  the  road. 
I  understand  5^ou  do  not  agree  with  that ;  you  would  like 
to  stop  it,  I  suppose  ? — There  is  only  one  way  to  stop  it, 
that  is  to  get  hold  of  the  professional  vagrant — ^if  he  will 
persist  in  his  vagrancy — and  separate  him  from  his  wife, 
and  thereby  prevent  the  propagation  of  such  a  race. 

1044.  But  have  3'ou  thought  how  you  are  to  do 
that  ? — By  putting  them  into  a  vagrant  colony. 

1045.  The  whole  family  ? — Not  the  whole  family.  I 
should  not  like  to  put  the  men  and  the  women  and.  the 
children  into  a  colony  altogether. 

1046.  I  mean  to  say  if  you  put  the  men  into  a  colony, 
what  are  you  to  do  with  the  women  and  children  ? — I 
think  a  reformatory  was  suggested. 

1047.  That  may  do  for  the  child,  but  how  about  the 
wife  ? — I  think  the  wife  might  be  very  useful  in  a  re- 
formatoryi 

1048.  Do  you  think  you  might  put  her  in  the  work- 
house ? — Able-bodied  women  are  exceedingly  useful  in 
the  reformatory  to  do  the  work. 

1049.  You  would  be  glad  to  keep  the  wife  in  the  work- 
house ? — I  would  be  glad  to  get  the  women  out  of  the  way 
of  the  men. 

1050.  You  would  not  be  very  particular  as  to  what  the 
settlement  might  be  ? — I  would  very  much  rather  move 
her.  Another  thing  is  the  question  of  gipsies.  I  think 
the  question  of  gipsy  vagrants  is  a  terrible  thing. 

1051.  {Mr.  Simpson.)  Have  you  had  the  subject  of 
sentences  on  tramps  under  your  consideration  at  all  ? — 


Yes,  sir ;  I  think  that  the  unequal  sentencing  of  tramps  is 
rather  a  serious  thing.  You  will  find  one  bench  of  magis- 
trates giving  seven  days  for  an  offence.  Another  bench 
of  magistrates  thirty  or  forty  miles  away  will  give  twenty- 
eight  days  for  the  same  offence. 

1052.  And  in  the  same  circumstances  ;  so  far  as  you 
could  see,  there  was  no  difference  ? — In  the  same  circum- 
stances ;  there  is  very  great  inequality  in  dealing  with 
them.  I  might  give  you  an  illustration.  I  will  give  you 
a  case  that  occurred  in  the  Hereford  union  some  few 
months  ago.  A  man  came  to  the  woi  khouse,  and  my  chair- 
man and  myself  happened  to  be  there,  and  this  fellow 
absolutely  refused  to  break  stone.  He  had  got  his  three 
cwt.  of  stone  and  refused  to  break  it — said  he  was  unable. 
The  doctor  was  fetched.  The  doctor  pronounced  him 
perfectly  able  to  break  the  stone.  He  was  taken  before 
the  magistrate,  and  there  happened  to  be  two  exceed- 
ingly humane  magistrates  on  the  bench  that  morning, 
and  they  said,  "  Poor  fellow  !  he  ought  not  to  have  been 
put  to  break  stone  at  all ;  "  and  they  remanded  him  for 
seven  days.  Seven  days  from  that  time  another  bench 
of  magistrates  sat  and  they  gave  this  fellow  seven  days 
hard  labour.  As  soon  as  he  came  out  he  went  away  to  a 
neighbouring  union ;  he  had  3s.  6d.  given  him  out  of  the 
poor  box,  to  carry  him  fourteen  miles  to  the  nearest  work- 
house, and  when  he  got  there  the  master,  who  had  heard 
of  the  case,  and  happened  to  know  the  man,  I  sup- 
pose, recognised  him  and  said  :  "  Oh  !  look  here  ;  you 
have  been  in  gaol  seven  days.  I  do  not  want  to  put 
you  to  break  stone  again.  Would  you  like  to  go  and 
do  some  easy  work  in  the  garden,  you  carmot  feel  very 
well  after  having  come  out  of  prison,  where  you  have  done 
seven  days  hard  labour."  He  said  :  "  Thank  you,  gover- 
nor, I  am  obliged  to  you.  You  are  a  different  man  to  the 
others."  He  went  out  and  he  said  to  the  gardener  : 
"  Well,  but  I  want  to  know  how  long  I  shall  have  to  stop 
here  ?  "  "  You  will  have  to  stay  here  and  work  all  day 
long."  "  Oh  !  that  would  not  do  for  me  ;  just  take  me 
back,  governor,  and  give  me  some  stone  to  break  ;  I  am 
an  old  stone  breaker  ;  I  have  been  at  it  all  my  life."  That 
was  the  man  that  was  not  able  to  break  stone.  That 
is  one  specimen  of  these  persistent  vagrants. 

1053.  (Chairman.)  Have  you  often  heard  of  cases  where 
seven  days  imprisonment  sentences  have  been  passed  on 
these  men  ? — Oh,  yes,  frequently. 

1054.  Well  what  do  you  think  is  the  effect  of  that ;  has 
it  deterred  them  at  all  ? — I  hardly  think  many  of  them 
like  it,  sir. 

1055.  You  do  not  think  it  is  a  deterrent  any  how  ? — I 
do  not  think  it  is  a  deterrent  at  all. 

1056.  If  you  had  to  fix  a  minimum  of  imprisonment  for 
those  men  what  would  you  fix  as  a  deterrent  ? — I  would 
not  like  to  take  upon  myself  the  duties  of  a  magistrate. 

1057.  I  am  asking  you  as  an  Englishman  of  common 
sense  ? — I  would  do  as  an  ordinary  man  of  business  would 
do,  I  would  as  near  as  possible  divide  it.  I  would  make  it 
twenty-one  days. 

1058.  {Sir  William  Chance.)  You  would  not  mind 
twenty-eight  ? — I  do  not  mind  twenty-eight ;  but  I  really 
have  no  sympathy  with  these  men.  I  hope  you  will  not 
think  I  am  too  much  prejudiced  against  them,  but  I 
think  they  are  men  whose  propagation  of  families  ought 
to  be  stopped. 

1059.  {Chairman.)  Have  you  anything  further  to  say  ? 
—Will  you  allow  me  to  explain  something  with  reference 
to  Mr.  Brown's  opinions  with  regard  to  the  cost  of 
these  colonies  ?  Mr.  Brown,  I  think,  gave  it  as  his 
opinion  that  he  differed  from  the  Association  as  to  the 
payment  of  the  expenses.  {Mr.  Brown.)  No.  {Mr. 
Meats.)  Then  Mr.  Brown  and  I  agree,  if  Mr.  Brown  means 
that  it  should  be  in  the  hands  of  the  local  elected 
bodies,  but  under  the  supervision  of  the  State.  I  could 
not  agree  with  Mr.  Brown  that  the  control  should  be  in 
the  hands  of  the  State  while  the  ratepayers  had  to  bear 
the  cost,  because  I  do  not  think  the  ratepayers  in  our  part 
of  the  country,  at  any  rate,  would  like  that  system. 
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Mr  H.  B.  Simpson,  a  Member  of  the  Committee,  Examined. 


1060.  (Chairman.)  You  propose  to  give  us  some 
evidence  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  Home  Office.  You 
are  one  of  the  principal  clerks  in  that  Department  ?— 
Yes. 

1061.  Now  what  position  does  the  Home  Office  occupy 
with  regard  to  vagrancy  '! — The  Secretary  of  State  has  no 
statutory  powers  or  duties  with  regard  to  vagrants  as  a 
class.  From  time  to  time  questions  connected  with 
vagrancy  come  before  him  either  as  Prison  Authority  or 
as  Police  Authority,  or  because  he  may  have  taken 
a  personal  interest  in  the  question,  but  that  is  only 
occasional.  Speaking  generally,  the  main  interest  of 
the  Home  Office  in  vagrancy  is  that  the  vagrants 
form  a  class  from  which  a  number  of  the  institutions 
under  the  control  of  the  Home  Office  are  largely  filled. 
First,  take  prisons  :  of  course  the  vagrants  in  prison  form 
a  large  class  of  the  actual  receptions  in  prison.  Then, 
reformatory  and  industrial  schools  :  a  great  number  of 
the  children  in  them  are  the  children  of  vagrants.  And 
again  inebriate  reformatories  :  some  of  the  people  who  go 
there  xeally  are  neither  more  nor  less  than  vagrants.  I 
think  that  is  the  chief  interest  the  Home  Office  has  in 
vagrancy  as  a  question. 

1062.  Can  you  at  all  tell  us,  as  regards  inebriate  re- 
formatories, what  proportion  of  the  inmates  can  be  really 
traced  as  having  been  vagrants  ? — I  am  afraid  I  could 
•not.  It  is  to  be  remembered  that,  after  all,  the  inebriate  re- 
formatory system  is  quite  in  its  infancy,  and  I  do  not 
think  it  would  be  possible  to  come  to  any  conclusion  on 
that  subject  at  present. 

1063.  Can  you  state  the  number  of  vagrants,  as 
such,  who  are  in  prisons  ? — I  am  afraid  there  again 
it  is  very  difficult  to  get  any  figures  that  would  be  of 
much  use  to  the  Committee.  The  persons  committed 
under  the  Vagrancy  Act,  of  course,  are  by  no  means 
all  vagrants ;  in  fact,  I  should  think  it  was  probable 
that  the  majority  were  not  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  term 
vagrants.  There  are  pickpockets,  prostitutes,  palmists, 
people  who  have  indecently  exposed  themselves,  and  a 
quantity  of  other  people  who  would  come  under  the 
Vagrancy  Act. 

1064.  That  is  under  the  old  Rogue  and  Vagabond  Act  ? 
—Yes.  I  have  taken  out  some  figures  about  persons 
brought  before  the  courts  for  begging  and  sleeping  out 
since  1859,  which  are  of  some  interest.  I  take  begging 
and  sleeping  out  as  being  the  typical  offences  which 
tramps  commit.  Of  course,  there  are  a  great  many 
beggars  who  are  not  tramps  ;  and  there  are  men 
that  sleep  out  who  probably  are  not  tramps  in  the 
strict  sense ;  but  still  those  figures  seem  to  give  the 
best  criterion  of  the  number  of  tramps,  so  far  as  criminal 
statistics  are  of  any  use  at  all,  and  they  are  of  some  in- 
terest. The  figures  for  the  last  forty  years  fluctuate  a 
great  deal,  and  the  most  one  can  say  is  that  they  are 
higher  for  the  last  twenty  years,  and  especially  since 
1875,  than  they  were  for  the  twenty  years  before.  But 
there  is  no  very  marked  tendency  that  can  be  seen  from 
the  figures.  It  may  be  useful  to  read  out  the  quin- 
quennial averages  of  persons  charged  before  the  courts 
with  those  two  offences.  From  1859  to  1863  the 
annual  average  was  12,660  ;  from  1864  to  1868,  it 
was  14,928 ;  from  1869  to  1873,  18,847  ;  from  1874 
to  1878,  16,490  ;  from  1879  to  1883,  25,879  ;  from 
1884  to  1888,  27,765  ;  from  1889  to  1893.  23.520 ; 
from  1894  to  1898,  25,067  ;  1899  to  1903,  23,794.  That 
last  average  was  brought  down  by  the  exceedingly  low 
number  of  charges  during  1900.  It  was  only  18,791 
in  that  year,  which  was  lower  than  the  actual  number 
for  any  year  had  been  since  1877.  No  doubt  the  cause 
of  that  was  the  war — that  brought  down  the  number  of 
vagrants  ;  that  brought  down  the  quinqiiennial  average, 
1899  to  1903,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  in  1903  the 
number  of  persons  dealt  with  for  those  two  offences  is 
larger  than  in  any  previous  year,  except  1888.  The 
actual  number  in  1903  was  29,632.  [These  figures  are 
given  in  Appendix  XIX.] 

1065.  I  do  not  know  whether  you  have  noted  the  fact 
that  1900  was  an  extremely  good  year  for  work.  It  was 
the  year  of  the  war,  and  probably  there  would  be  rather 
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fewer  men  in  England,  bat  it  was  also  a  good  year  for  J\fr.  H.  B. 
work  ?— 1900  was  the  year  of  the  war.  Simjjson. 

1066.  If  I  recollect  aright,  it  was  a  very  good  year  og  Nov.  1904. 

for  trade.     The  cause  was   the  war,   but  apparently  

there  was  a  great  demand  for  hands,  and  that  might  very 

possibly  have  had  an  effect ;  I  do  not  know  whether  you 
are  av.'are  of  that  ? — Yes,  and  I  quite  think  that  the 
drop  between  previous  years  and  1900  is  so  very  marked 
that  it  probably  requires  more  than  one  explanation. 

1067.  Yes  ? — Neither  the  war  by  itself  nor  the  good 
year  for  work  by  itself  would  cause  such  a  very  marked 
drop  ;  it  was  probably  the  two  combined. 

1088.  Then  would  not  that  also  give  us  some  idea  as 
to  the  cause  of  this  great  increase  in  the  number  of  va- 
grants in  1903,  namely,  that  there  was  a  very  considerable 
slackness  of  work? — Yes,  I  should  think  that  is  very 
probable. 

1069.  What  is  true  of  the  one  is  also  true  of  the  other  ? 
— Yes,  that  is  very  probable.  At  the  same  time  I  got  out 
figures  for  1903  of  the  prosecutions  in  each  county  sepa- 
rately, and  these  are  also  curious  as  showing  the  very 
great  difference  between  one  county  and  another,  without^ 
so  far  as  I  can  see,  any  very  clear  reason  for  the  differ- 
ences. I  think  the  only  conclusion  possible  is  that  the 
number  of  persons  charged  with  sleeping  out  and  begging 
depends  far  more  on  the  practice  of  the  police  than  the 
actual  number  of  tramps  in  the  county.  Of  course,  the 
number  of  tramps  in  the  county  must  make  a  consider- 
able difference,  but  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  the  prac- 
tice in  different  counties  may  make  even  more.  It  is 
very  hard  to  compare  different  counties,  because  one 
does  not  Imow  by  what  standard  to  compare  them.  I 
thought  on  the  whole  the  most  convenient  way  would 
be  to  arrange  all  the  police  counties  simply  by  acreage  ; 
population,  of  course,  has  nothing  to  do  with  it,  and  on  the 
whole  it  seemed  to  me  most  reasonable  to  accept  the 
acreage  as  being  a  factor  in  the  question  of  the  number 
of  vagrants  more  than  anything  else  that  I  could  think  of. 
I  take  first  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire  compared 
with  Lincolnshire.  Lincolnshire  for  this  purpose  is 
treated  as  a  whole  county.  The  difference  in  size  is  in- 
considerable ;  you  may  take  them  as  pretty  much  the 
same.  Persons  prosecuted  for  begging  in  the  West 
Riding,  2,317  :  in  Lincolnshire,  2,307.  That  is  what  one 
might  expect.  For  sleeping  out  in  the  West  Riding,  1,219  ; 
in  Lincolnshire,  242.  That  is  rather  a  startling  drop. 
It  is  stiU  more  surprising  when  we  come  to  the  next,  the 
third  largest  county,  which  is  Devonshire.  There  the 
parsons  prosecuted  for  begging  are  186  ;  those  for  sleeping 
out  are  110.  In  the  North  Riding  begging,  554;  sleep- 
ing out,  149.  And  just  take  the  fifth  covmty,  Norfolk  : 
begging,  132  ;  sleeping  out,  55.  In  the  case  of  Norfolk 
one  can  understand  there  may  not  be  so  many  vagrants 
as  in  the  counties  in  which  more  main  roads  to  the  north 
lie.  That  may  be  the  reason,  but  if  one  reads  out  the 
numbers  of  persons  proceeded  against  for  begging  in 
the  five  largest  counties  in  succession :  2,317,  2,307, 
186,  554,  132,  I  thiiak  that  points  more  to  a  difference 
of  practice  in  the  police,  than  a  difference  in  the  number 
of  vagrants.  One  might  illustrate  that  indefinitely 
through  this  table.  I  wiU  just  take  two  other  counties, 
Gloucestershire  and  Herefordshire.  They  lie  not  very- 
far  off.  In  Gloucestershire  the  acreage  is  about  800,000 ; 
in  Herefordshire,  538,921.  The  difference  in  the  number 
of  prosecutions  is  very  curious ;  in  Gloucestershire  the 
number  of  persons  prosecuted  for  begging  was  592  ;  in 
Herefordshire,  65  ;  for  sleeping  out  in  Gloucestershire, 
305  ;  in  Herefordshire,  21.  That  ^joints,  I  think,  to  some 
difi'erence  in  practice. 

1070.  Have  you  any  sort  of  record  as  to  whether  these 
cases  were  obtained  from  main  roads  which  have  big 
places  of  employment  at  their  termini  ? — I  am  afraid 
not. 

1071.  You  have  nothing  of  that  sort  ? — No ;  these 
figures  are  simply  taken  from  our  judicial  statistics. 

1072.  [Mr.  Davy.)  Shall  we  have  those  figures  ?— I 
will  hand  them  in  if  you  wish  it  {Rdurii  handed  in — see 
Appendix  XIX). 
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Mr.  If.  B.  1073.  You  hare  not  compared  those  figures  with  the 
Simxison.     pauper  vagrancy  figures  ? — No,  I  have  not. 

28  Nov.  190-1:      1074.  We  can  make  the  comparison  ?— Yes.  There 

  is    one   other    comparison   which   may   be   drawn  as 

an  illustration  of  the  great  variety  between  one 
county  and  another.  Take  Cornwall  and  Wilt- 
shire ;  they  are  of  the  same  area  pi-actically. 
Well,  in  Cornwall  the  number  of  persons  prosecuted 
for  begging  was  252,  those  in  Wiltshire  were  74 ;  whereas 
on  the  other  hand  for  sleeping  out,  in  Cornwall  34  were 
prosecuted,  and  in  Wiltshire  61.  I  have  brought  other 
figures  from  the  judicial  statistics  which  I  think  are 
certainly  interesting. 

1075.  {Sir  William  Chance.)  The  persons  who  are 
convicted  for  sleeping  out  probably  do  not  belong  to 
the  county  in  which  they  are  convicted  ? — Probably 
not. 

1076.  I  have  here  the  figures  of  the  mean  number  of 
vagrants  for  the  same  years  for  which  you  have  given  us 
figures  with  regard  to  the  number  of  criminal  vagrants. 
It  is  very  remarkable  ;  taking  the  first  period  of  five  years, 
1859  to  1863,  the  average  of  y 'ur  criminal  vagrancy  was 
12,660,  while  the  mean  poor  law  vagrancy  for  these  five 
years  was  2,508  ? — Yes. 

1077.  Then  for  the  period  1879  to  1883  we  find  the 
criminal  vagrants  are  25,879 ;  while  the  mean  pauper 
vagrancy  of  those  five  years  is  5,763  ? — Yes. 

1078.  Those  two  periods  show  both  criminal  vagrancy 
and  poor  law  vagrancy  to  have  more  than  doubled  ? — 
Yes. 

1079.  Now,  when  we  take  the  next  series  of  years  from 
1884  to  1903  we  find  almost  exactly  the  contrary.  Taking 
the  five  years  1884  to  1888,  we  find  criminal  vagrancy 
is  27,765  and  the  poor  law  vagrancy  is  4,754  ? — Yes. 

1080.  In  the  last  five  years,  1899  to  1903,  criminal 
vagrancy  is  23,794 — a  decrease  of  nearly  4,000 — whereas 
poor  law  vagrancy  taking  the  day  and  night  return, 
which  I  think  you  must  take  for  the  purpose  of  com- 
parison, was  10,774  ? — Yes. 

1081.  Thus,  poor  law  vagrancy  has  doubled  while 
criminal  vagrancy  has  gone  down  ? — Yes. 

1082.  Could  you  give  any  reason  for  that  ? — My  own 
idea  would  be  probably  that  from  1857  when  police 
forces  were  first  made  universal  up  to  1879,  say,  they 
were  getting  more  and  more  effective  and  more  and 
more  active.  On  the  whole  there  was  a  tendency  that 
way.  Since  1879  I  have  no  particular  reason  to  think 
they  have  been  getting  more  active. 

1083.  I  see  ? — My  own  impression,  from  looking  at  the 
figures  of  summary  prosecutions  generally,  has  been  that 
the  number  of  summary  prosecutions  is  very  largely,  if 
not  mainly,  influenced  by  circumstances  other  than  the 
number  of  the  offences  committed.  Such  offences'  as 
drunkenness,  or  offences  connected  with  drunkenness, 
depend  a  very  great  deal  upon  outside  considerations,  e.g., 
if  there  are  special  efforts  made  to  put  down  drunkenness 
in  particular  districts  ;  so  that  in  certain  cases  one  has 
■oome  to  the  conclusion,  it  may  seem  paradoxical,  but  I 
think  there  is  some  truth  in  it,  that  an  increase  in  the 
number  of  actual  prosecutions,  means  rather  a  decrease  in 
the  amount  of  offences  committed  than  the  reverse,  or  at 
all  eyents  is  coincident  with  a  decrease  in  the  number  of 
offences  committed.  I  think  in  one  or  two  cases  it  looks 
Tery  much  like  that,  and  something  of  that  kind  may 
"be  true  of  vagrancy. 

1084.  Do  you  think  it  has  anything  to  do  with  the 
treatment  of  vagrants  under  the  Poor  Law  having  become 
more  effective  since  1882  ? — I  should  think  it  might  very 
likely  be  so. 

1085.  {Chairman.)  Have  you  any  idea  whether  there 
has  been  any  alteration  in  the  action  of  the  police  since  the 
new  police  authority  started  in  the  counties  ;  I  mean,  have 
the  standing  joint  committees  had  any  effect  upon  the 
action  of  the  police  with  regard  to  vagrancy  ?  — Well,  we 
have  not  had  any  evidence  at  the  Home  Office  to  that  effect. 
I  have  got  some  other  figures  which  I  think  may  be  interest- 
ing to  the  Committee  (see  Appendix  XIX.) — the  number  of 
prosecutions  for  the  offence  of  misbehaviour  by  paupers 
from  1857  to  1903.  Those  are  the  one  set  of  figures  re- 
lating to  people  who  are  undoubtedly  paupers  and  most 
of  whom,  I  presume,  are  more  or  less  of  the  vagrant 


class.  From  1857  to  1900  the  number  of  persons  charged 
as  disorderly  paupers  varies  generally  between  1,000 
odd  and  3,000  odd,  but  in  1868  the  number  increased  from 
2,985  to  4,423,  and  stayed  above  4,000  the  following  three 
years,  falling  again  in  1872  to  3,213.  Such  an  increase  in 
the  range  of  figures  is  very  marked,  and  whether  it  is  to  be 
explained  by  the  Local  Government  Board  Circulars,  and 
an  inquiry  into  the  London  cisual  Avards  at  that  time,  I 
cannot  say  ;  it  may  have  been  due  to  a  tightening  up  of  the 
discipline.  I  think  it  is  probably,  because  the  other  excep- 
tion to  the  general  rule  of  the  numbers  varying  from  1,000 
to  3,000  occurred  in  1883,  when  the  number  went  from 
2,841  to  4,262.  I  should  be  inclined  to  attribute  that 
particular  increase  in  numbers  to  the  Local  Government 
Board  Circular  of  1882. 

1086.  Would  that  apply  to  the  whole  of  England  or  only 
to  the  Metropolis  ?— To  the  whole  of  England  in  1882, 
but  that  cannot  be  more  than  conjectured,  and  one  may 
say  that  up  to  1899  the  figures  have  fluctuated  in  a  way 
that  it  is  very  hard  to  say  is  anything  but  purely  casual, 
but  from  1899  there  has  been  such  a  curious  and  progressive 
increase  in  the  number  of  persons  dealt  with  as  disorderly 
paupers  that  I  think  it  is  quite  impossible  to  suppose  that 
is  purely  casual.  I  will  read  out  the  figures :  1899 — 3,632; 
in  the  following  years  they  have  been,  3,717,  5,118',  5,959, 
6,496.  Not  only  for  the  last  three  years  have  the  figures 
b3en  higher  than  in  any  previous  year,  but  they  have 
also  shown  a  very  marked  upward  tendency  right  up  till 
last  year. 

1037.  Are  those  offences  committed  within  the  walls 
of  workhouses  ? — Of  workhouses. 

1088.  {Mr.  Davy.)  Or  casual  wards  ? — Or  casual  wards  ; 
I  think  most  of  them  are  committed  in  casual  wards. 

1089.  {Chairman.)  All  inside  offenees  ? — Yes;  in  the 
workhouse  and  the  purlieus  of  the  workhouse. 

109D.  Within  the  workhouse  premises  ? — Yes. 

1091.  (Dr.  Dowries.)  Do  the  returns  distinguish  between 
casual  paupers  and  ordinary  inmates  ? — No,  I  am  afraid 
not. 

1092.  {Chairman.)  Have  you  any  more  figures  ? — No, 
no  more  figures. 

1093.  Now  we  come  to  sentences  on  tramps.  Have 
you  any  reliable  record  as  to  these  sentences  ? — I  am  afraid 
one  cannot  say  more  than  that  they  range  up  to  three 
months,  and  so  far  as  we  know  there  is  very  little  principle 
in  determining  which  get  seven  days  and  which  get  a 
month.  The  number  of  courts  of  summary  jurisdiction  is 
over  1,000,  and  for  each  court  there  is  a  large  number  of 
magistrates,  and  they  all  have  a  right  to  exercise  their 
discretion,  and  it  is  only  natural  that  opinions  should 
vary  very  much.  I  do  not  know  that  the  opinions  as 
to  what  is  the  right  sentence  in  a  particular  case  vary 
more  among  the  courts  of  summary  jurisdiction  than 
they  vary  in  the  higher  courts. 

1094.  I  suppose  the  court  would  vary  from  the  action 
of  a  single  magistrate  to  the  action  of  a  court  composed 
of  a  considerable  number  ? — Except  that  a  single  magis- 
trate is  limited  in  the  extent  of  his  powers. 

1095.  Yes,  but  he  has  the  power  of  sentencing  a  re- 
fractory pauper,  for  instance,  to  imprisonment  ? — Yes, 
for  not  exceeding  fourteen  days.  It  is  rather  a  compli- 
cated matter  sometimes.  It  depends  upon  the  actual 
statute  whether  one  magistrate  can  act  or  whether  two 
must  act,  and  I  should  not  like  to  say,  off-hand,  when 
two  must  act  and  when  one  may  act.  It  depends  on 
the  statute  in  each  case. 

1096.  Then  the  question  that  I  asked  you  just  now 
was  right,  namely,  that  the  court  may  begin  with  the 
action  of  a  single  magistrate,  with  imprisonment  for  four- 
teen days,  and  may  extend  to  the  court  composed  of  a 
number  of  magistrates  with  much  longer  imprisonments  ? 
—Yes. 

1097.  I  only  ask  that  to  note  the  fact  that  a  court  may 
be  very  limited  in  its  numbers  ;  consequently,  that  might 
bear  upon  the  question  of  the  punishment  inflicted  ? — 
Yes. 

1093.  Can  you  give  us  any  instances  of  variety  of  the 
courts  dealing  with  similar  offences  :  take  for  instance 
paupers  tearing  up  their  clothes  ;  now  that  is  a  common 
offence  ? — I  am  afraid  not ;  the  fact  is  the  Home  Office 
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hears  of  so  very  few  sentences  of  less  than  a  month  that 
one  must  say  that  officially  we  have  very  little  experi- 
ence of  the  lesser  sentences. 

1099.  (Mr.  Davy.)  The  Home  Office  returns  do  not  give 
the  sentences  under  fourteen  days  separately,  do  they  ? — 
No. 

1100.  They  lump  them  together  ?— Yes. 

1101.  {Chairman.)  Well,  then  as  to  the  sentences  on 
tramps,  what  information  have  you  ? — The  information 
in  the  possession  of  the  Home  Office  does  not  go  beyond 
the  fact  that  the  sentences  given  vary  from  the  maximum 
down  to  being  let  off  with  a  caution,  and  that  magistrates 
exercise  the  discretion  vested  in  them  very  freely. 

1102.  {Mr.  Davy.)  The  consequence  is  there  is  a  great 
want  of  uniformity  in  the  sentences  given  for  the  poor 
law  offences  ? — -Yes  ;  for  that  and  all  other  offences. 

1103.  Have  you  any  suggestion  for  securing  greater 
uniformity  ? — I  think  in  the  case  of  vagrancy  it  would  be 
a  very  great  advantage  to  fix  a  statutory  minimum.  There 
used  to  be  a  considerable  number  of  minimum  sentences 
for  various  offences  punishable  summarily.  Before  1879 
the  system  of  having  a  minimum  was  open  to  an  obvious 
objection.  A  magistrate  might  well  have  in  his  mind 
that  if  a  man  was  found  guilty  of  a  particular  offence 
he  had  to  be  punished  for  it,  and  it  was  rather  harsh  to  fix 
a  minimum  of  the  amount  of  punishment  to  which  he 
must  be  subjected.  In  1879  the  minimum  sentences  were 
practically  abolished,  except  that  a  saving  was  kept  for 
fines  under  the  Militia  and  Volunteer  Acts.  Since  then 
there  have  been  some  statutory  provisions  fixing  a  mini- 
mum penalt^^  There  was  one  under  the  Cotton  Cloth 
^Factories  Act,  and  there  are  several  now  under  the  Fac- 
tories Acts.  The  objection  which  might  have  been  felt 
to  a  minimum  sentence  before  1879  has  been  largely  taken 
away  by  the  Summary  Jurisdiction  Act  of  that  year, 
which  explicitly  and  expressly  allows  magistrates  either 
to  find  a  defendant  guilty,  but  let  him  off  with  a  caution, 
or  not  to  convict  him  at  all,  if  they  think  the  offence  is 
too  trivial  to  merit  punishment.  Now  I  would  suggest 
to  the  Committee  that  the  reason  for  making  a  minimum 
sentence  of  imprisonment  in  such  a  case  as  an  offence  under 
the  Vagrancy  Act  is  really  stronger  than  any  reason  for 
imposing  a  minimum  fine.  No  actual  harm  need  be  done 
by  imposing  too  low  a  fine  ;  that  is  to  say,  if  a  man  deserves 
punishment  at  all,  it  is  better  that  he  should  get  fined  a 
low  fine  than  get  no  fine  at  all.  In  the  case  of  imprison- 
ment it  is  different.  To  send  a  man  to  prison  for  a  few 
days  is  quite  likely  to  do  him  no  good  at  all,  while  it 
■causes  a  considerable  expense  and  trouble  to  the  country, 
and  in  some  cases  to  send  him  to  prison  for  just  a  few  days 
may  really  be  what  he  prefers.  I  would  submit  to  the 
■Committee,  therefore,  that  it  would  not  be  unreasonable 
to  say  to  magistrates  that  for  offences  under  the  Vagrancy 
Acts,  if  you  do  not  think  that  the  man  deserves  being 
sent  to  prison  for  fourteen  days,  you  ought  not  to  send 
him  to  prison  at  all,  but  should  deal  with  him  under 
section  16  of  the  Summary  Jurisdiction  Act.  That 
would,  at  all  events,  be  an  approximation  to  uniformity  by 
abolishing  all  those  short  sentences  of  seven  days  and  under 
which  give  so  much  trouble,  and  according  to  common 
■experience  do  no  good  whatever. 

1104.  {Chairman.)  I  daresay  you  are  aware  that  Sir 
John  Bridge  recommended  very  strongly  with  regard  to 
habitual  inebriates  that  there  should  be  a  practice  of 
binding  over  the  convicted  man  to  come  up  to  seek  judg- 
ment again  ? — Yes. 

1105.  Now  do  you  think  a  similar  practice  would  be 
useful  with  regard  to  the  vagrant  ? — I  think  it  would  be 
rather  hard  to  get  your  vagrant  to  come  up  for  judgment. 
I  think  the  fact  of  his  being  a  vagrant  would  make  it  more 
difficult  than  in  most  offences. 

1106.  Because  he  is  a  vagrant  ? — Yes,  because  he  is  a 
•wanderer. 

1107.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  he  would  have  that  hang- 
ing over  him.  If  there  were  two  recorded  convictions 
against  that  man  on  which  he  had  suffered  no  imprison- 
ment, he  would  have  them  hanging  over  him  with  a  view 
to  cumulative  penalty  if  he  ca,me  up  a  third  time  ?  Yes. 

1108.  I  do  not  know  whether  you  have  considered  that 
question  at  all?— Well,  at  the  present  time  the  magistrates 
have  that  power  of  binding  over. 


1109.  They  have  the  power  now  of  binding  over  ? —    Mr.  H.  B. 
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1110.  {Mr.  Davy.)  The  vagrant  wanderer  is  the  person 
of  whom  we  are  speaking  now  ? — Yes. 

1111.  Still  there  are  a  good  many  persons  convicted 
under  that  Act  and  sent  up  for  very  short  sentences  who 
are  workhouse  inmates  ? — Not  under  the  Vagrancy  Act, 
surely. 

1112.  They  are  workhouse  inmates  ? — Disorderly  per- 
sons,  but  it  is  under    a   different    Act — the   Pauper  * 
Inmates  Discharge  and  Regulation  Act,  1871  :   they  are 

treated  as  though  they  were  people  under  the  Vagrancy 
Act. 

1113.  Anyway,  you  can  proceed  under  either  Act  ;  but 
the  Chairman's  suggestion  of  binding  over  would  be  useful 
in  those  cases,  would  it  not  ? — In  the  case  of  disorderly 
paupers  ? 

1 1 14.  Yes  ? — Certainly,  I  think  it  would  be  very  useful. 

1115.  {Chairman.)  Instead  of  sentencing  this  man  to  a 
sentence  of  seven  days  you  would  bind  him  over  and,  if 
necessary,  you  might  bind  him  over  a  second  time,  but 
then  the  third  time  he  would  probably  be  dealt  with  with 
some  severity  ? — Yes,  that  would  be  very  useful  Ln  the 
case  of  refractory  paupers. 

1116.  {Mr.  Davy.)  As  a  matter  of  fact  magistrates  do 
something  of  the  sort  now  ? — Binding  men  over  ? 

1117.  They  do  not  actually  bind  them  over  but  they 
say  :  "  We  will  let  you  off  this  time,  but  if  you  come  up 
again  "  ? — Yes,  they  do. 

1118.  {Chairman.)  Th it  was  the  system  with  regard  to 
inebriates  which  I  said  just  now  was  very  strongly  recona- 
mended  by  Sir  John  Bridge  ? — It  has  been  done. 

1119.  {Mr.  Davy.)  To  go  back  to  your  minimum  sen- 
tences, would  there  not  be  the  objection  that  magistrates 
would  be  unwilling  to  convict  ? — I  think  if  it  was  clearly 
explained  to  magistrates,  if  their  attention  was  specially 
drawn  to  the  section  which  allows  them,  even  though 
they  convict,  to  let  a  man  off  with  a  caution,  perhaps 
ordering  him  to  pay  costs  or  not  even  doing  that,  I  think 
there  would  not  be  that  objection.  Tliere  would  be  the 
other  objection,  no  doubt,  that  a  certain  number  of 
people  would  escape  punishment  altogether  who  at 
present  get  seven  days,  but  if  the  seven  days  does  effect  no 
good  at  all,  but  only  harm,  so  much  the  better  that  a  man 
should  get  off  without  the  seven  days. 

1120.  It  is  better  in  fact  to  let  a  man  off  than  to  give 
him  his  heart's  desire  which  is  to  go  into  a  prison  ? — 
For  a  few  days  and  nights,  remembering  that  seven 
days'  imprisonment  with  hard  labour  only  means  four 
complete  days'  hard  labour. 

1121.  {Captain  Showers.)  But  that  would  still  get  him 
on  his  road  which  is  the  primary  object  of  his  going  to 
prison,  inasmuch  as  he  gets  taken  by  rail  instead  of 
marching  ? — Yes,  but  one  need  not  mind  that  if  h© 
goes  to  prison  for  fourteen  days  ;  if  that  was  made  the 
minimum. 

1122.  {Mr.  Davy.)  You  suggest  fourteen  days  as  the 
minimum  ? — I  should  suggest  that  for  the  consideration 
of  the  Committee. 

1123.  There  would  be  certain  advantages  in  twenty- 
eight,  would  there  not  ? — I  think  there  would,  but  I 
think  that  would  be  too  high  a  minimum  undoubtedly 
for  an  offence  under  the  Vagrancy  Act. 

1124.  You  find  there  would  be  a  difficulty  in 
putting  that  in  force  ? — I  think  so  ;  I  think  there  would 
be  too  many  tramps  let  off  altogether. 

1125.  {Captain  Eardley-Wilmot.)  Would  you  confine 
your  minimum  simply  to  offences  under  the  Vagranc/^ 
Acts  ? — I  think  there  is  something  to  be  said  for  a 
general  minimum  of  imprisonment. 

1126.  Would  it  not  rather  exaggerate  the  importance 
of  the  crime  of  the  tramp  if  that  were  the  only  crime 
for  which  there  is  a  minimum  put  ? — Yes,  there  is  some- 
thing to  be  said  for  fixing  a  minimum  like  that  for 
all  summary  convictions.  I  do  not  wish  to  suggest 
it  at  the  present  moment  because  we  are  only  on  the 
subject  of    vagrancy,  and  I  certainly  think  there  is 
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more  to  be  said  for  fixing  a  minimum  for  offences  under 
the  Vagrancy  Act  than  for  any  other  class  of  offence 
that  I  can  think  of. 

1127.  (Dr.  Dowries.)  With  regard  to  the  suggestion 
for  binding  a  man  over  -with  a  view  to  subsequent  cumula- 
tive punishment,  would  not  that  involve  some  method 
of  registration  of  identity ;  1  he  man  might  go  on  to 
another  place  and  the  second  conviction  might  be  in 
another  court  ? — Yes. 

1128.  How  would  you  identify  John  Smith  for  example 
in  the  second  court,  or  the  third  court  ? — Well,  I  doubt 
very  much  whether  it  would  be  worth  the  labour  involved, 
but  it  is  only  well  to  remember  that  at  the  present  time 
finger-printing  has  furnished  the  police  and  the  prison 
authorities  with  a  means  of  registering  and  classifying 
all  persons  sent  to  prison,  far  beyond  anything  that 
was  ever  thought  of  till  just  the  last  few  years,  and  I 
should  not  like  to  express  any  opinon  as  to  whether  it 
is  worth  while ;  but  it  would  be  perfectly  possible  to 
finger-print  every  vagrant  in  the  country  and  have  a 
central  registry  of  vagrants,  and  probably  they  could  be 
so  classified  that  it  would  be  perfectly  possible  to  pick 
out  any  vagrant  in  the  course  of  a  f  3w  hours  '  notice  ; 
but  it  would  be  a  very  big  business  indeed. 

1129.  Some  system  of  registration  of  identity  would 
seem  to  follow  in  order  to  make  the  system  effective  ? 
— I  think  if  such  a  system  of  registration  was  to  be 
established  there  would  require  to  be  very  much  stronger 
evidence  of  the  necessity  for  it  than  we  have  at  present. 

1130.  (Chairman.)  With  regard  to  the  short  sentences 
are  you  aware  that  in  another  inquiry.  Sir  Andrew 
Clark  stated  that  the  worst  thing  that  you  could  do  for 
an  inebriate  was  to  put  him  into  prison  for  seven  days  ; 
that  at  the  conclusion  of  that  seven  days  he  would  come 
out  in  a  state  of  absolute  raging  thirst  for  alcohol— in 
a  much  worse  condition  than  when  he  went  in  ? — I  was 
not  sure  on  what  authority  it  was,  but  I  have  heard 
that  stated  as  being  the  fact,  and  I  suppose  no  one 
could  be  a  better  authority  for  the  statement  than  Sir 
Andrew  Clark. 

1131.  Under  those  circumstances,  looking  at  the  tramp 
who  is  also  an  inebriate,  the  very  worst  thing  you  could 
do  for  him,  either  from  n.  curative  or  a  punitive  point  of 
view  would  be  to  give  him  a  sentence  of  seven  davs  ? — • 
Yes. 

1132.  You  agree  with  the  evidence  given  in  regard  to 
the  diet  in  prisons  by  Major  Clayton  ? — Yes. 

1133.  (Mr.  Davy.)  Major  Clayton  said  that  he  did  not 
attribute  the  rise  in  convictions  to  the  prison  diet  at  all  ? 
■ — Well,  I  should  not  like  to  attribute  the  very  marked 
rise  to  which  I  referred,  either  exclusively  or  even  mainly 
to  the  improvement  in  the  diet.  I  think  it  is  clearly 
attributable  to  something  and  should  be .  more  inclined 
to  attribute  it  to  the  general  feeling  that  in  prisons  gener- 
ally the  discipline  has  been  made  easier.  Whether  that 
impression  was  very  well  founded  or  not  it  would  have 
exactly  the  same  effect  on  the  ordinary  man.  I  mean  to 
say  to  put  it  in  another  way,  I  should  have  expected  the 
increase  to  come  about  before  the  prison  rules  actually 
came  into  force,  because  there  had  been  so  much  talk 
about  relaxing  prison  discipline.  I  should  prefer  to  put 
it  in  this  way — that  I  think  the  increase  in  the  number  of 
refractory  paupers  brought  before  the  magistrates  since 
1899  must  be  ascribed  to  an  impression  on  the  part  of  the 
paupers  that  prison  is  much  easier  than  it  was,  but  it 
does  not  follow  that  that  impression  is  altogether  well 
founded. 

1134.  (Dr.  Dowries.)  The  increase  of  refractory  paupers 
did  not  commence  till  1901,  according  to  the  table 
which  I  have  before  me  ? — The  rise  was  much  more 
marlied  after  1900. 

113f>.  (Mr.  Davy.)  May  I  ask  what  was  the  date  of  the 
abolition  of  the  crank  and  the  treadmill  in  prisons  ? — 
They  were  abolished  gradually.  I  do  not  think  it  would 
be  possible  to  say  exactly  when,  but  as  opportunities 
occurred  the  crank  and  treadmill  were  removed. 

1136.  Was  it  within  the  last  ten  years  ? — Oh,  yes,  all 
since  1899. 

1137.  So  that  apart  from  any  improvement  that  there 
has  been  in  the  dietary,  in  other  respects  the  prisoner  has 
been  a  good  deal  less  hard-worked  in  prison  ? — Well, 
he  has  been  worked  in  a  different  way. 


1133.  I  suppose  there  is  no  doubt  that  there  has  been 
a  general  amelioration  in  the  conditions  of  prison  life  since 
1899  ? — Prisoners  certainly  seem  to  think  so. 

1133.  Will  you  say  here  what  you  think  about  the 
prison  diet  ? — Of  course,  there  is  the  obvious  difficulty 
that  a  prison  diet  must  be  adequate  for  all  the  people 
to  whom  it  applies,  and  it  would  be  a  very  difficult  thing 
to  apply  a  different  diet  to  different  classes  of  prisoners  ; 
and  it  is  obvious  further  that  the  social  standard  of  the 
average  prisoner  sentenced  to  hard  labour  is  much  higher 
than  t'lat  of  the  vagrant  in  the  casual  ward,  therefore 
unless  you  can  get  some  system,  the  possibility  of  which 
is  very  doubtful,  by  which  you  can  make  vagrants  a. 
special  class  in  prison,  it  seems  to  me  inevitable  that  the 
diet  in  prison  should  be  rather  higher  than  what  might 
be  actually  necessary  for  them. 

1140.  In  point  of  fact,  the  standard  of  comfort  of  the 
vagrant  is  less  than  the  standard  of  comfort  of  the 
average  prisoner  ? — Oh,  very  much  less.  The  average 
of  the  prisoner  on  hard  labour  is  raised  a  great  deal 
by  the  inclusion  in  that  class  of  persons  of  the  most 
respectable  position  who  have  been  accustomed  to  live 
very  well. 

1141.  (Chairman.)  Does  not  what  you  have  been 
saying  point  to  this  :  that  the  only  remedy  would  be 
somewhat  of  an  increase  in  the  length  of  punishment  ? — 
I  think  so. 

1142.  That  as  to  the  man  who  takes  himself,  we  will 
ssi-y,  into  prison  on  the  ground  that  he  will  get  better 
treatment  than  in  the  casual  ward,  the  only  way  of  meet- 
ing that  is  to  give  him  a  longer  period  of  punishment 
which  might  be  a  deterrent  to  his  wishing  to  become  an 
inmate  of  a  prison  ? — Yes,  the  difficulty  of  punishing  him 
more  by  punishing  him  more  rigorously  is  so  great  that 
it  would  be  better  to  make  the  punishment  longer ;  put 
it  in  that  way. 

1143.  In  other  words  not  to  imprison  a  tramp  for  the 
sentence  of  seven  days,  which  you  truly  say  is  really,  as 
far  as  the  hard  labour  goes,  only  a  sentence  of  from  four 
to  five  days  ? — Yes. 

1144.  There  is  one  other  matter.  What  have  you  to 
say  with  regard  to  the  children  of  tramps  ? — So  far  as 
the  Home  Office  is  concerned  we  see  no  reason  why  the 
existing  law  is  not  sufficient.  We  believe  that  ssction  14 
of  the  Industrial  Schools  Act,  1866,  is  quite  sufficient 
to  meet  all  reasonable  requirements.  Under  that  section 
a  child  can  be  sent  to  an  industrial  school  if  he  is  either 
begging  or  wandering,  and  not  having  any  home  or  settled 
place  of  abode,  or  propjr  guardianship,  or  visible  means 
of  subsistence,  or  frequents  the  company  of  thieves. 
And  the  Chief  Magistrate  at  Bow  Street  has,  I  believe, 
held,  and  the  Home  Office  has  in  consequence  taken  the 
view  that  a  chUd  may  be  rightly  held  not  to  be  under 
proper  guardianship  even  when  it  is  with  its  parents,  if 
they  are  not  the  kind  of  people  who  can  give  it  proper 
bringing  up. 

1145.  With  regard  to  industrial  schools,  is  there  a 
sufficient  amount  of  accommodation  for  children  ? — 
Yes,  I  believe  so.  In  the  matter  of  health,  difficulties  as 
to  admission  sometimes  arise,  but  I  can  say  that  during 
the  last  ten  years  there  have  been  67,567  children 
admitted  into  industrial  schools  who  have  been  begging 
or  found  wandering,  or  destitute,  or  orphan,  without 
any  particular  offence. 

1146.  There  is  no  difficulty  with  regard  to  the  sexes  ; 
I  mean  there  is  sufficient  accommodation  both  for  girls  and 
for  boys  ? — I  believe  so.  If  there  was  a  large  increase 
in  the  number  of  committals  the  difficulty  might  arise, 
but  experience  has  shown  that  it  has  been  met. 

1147.  And  has  the  practice  of  sending  these  children 
to  the  industrial  schools  been  satisfactory,  as  far  as  you 
have  been  able  to  judge  ? — Very  satisfactory,  I  believe. 

1148.  Then  you  would  be  strongly  in  favour  of  that 
method  of  dealing  with  the  tramp  children  ? — I 
think  the  Committee  might  possibly  at  a  future  date 
like  to  hear  the  Inspector  of  Reformatory  and  In- 
dustrial Schools  ;  it  is  a  matter  in  which  he  has  taken 
a  very  keen  personal  interest. 

1149.  (Sir  William  Chance.)  You  have  said  that 
section  14  of  the  Industrial  Schools  Act,  if  it  is  put  in 
force,  is  quite  adequate  for  the  purpose  of  dealing  with 
the  children  of  tramps  ? — So  far  as  we  know. 
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1150.  Well,  now,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  has  it  ever 
been  put  in  force  ? — I  was  iinder  the  impression  that  it 
had. 

1151.  Against  children  who  are  wandering  about 
with  their  parents,  or  professing  parents,  on  the  roads 
in  the  country.  It  has  been  put  in  force  against  children 
who  were  found  wandering  about  the  streets  without  any 
care,  or  anybody  to  look  after  them  ;  but  it  has  never 
been  put  in  force,  I  believe,  against  the  actual  tramps  ? 
— I  M'as  not  aware  of  that. 

1152.  Well,  it  was  for  that  reason  that  we  wanted  to 
strengthen  the  law.  There  has  been  a  great  desire  all 
over  the  country  to  strengthen  the  law  with  regard  to 
dealing  with  the  children  of  tramps  ? — Yes. 

1153.  The  Vagrant  Children  Protection  Bill  was  drawn 
up  and  drafted  because  it  was  found  that  neither  the 
Act  of  1866,  nor  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Children 
Act,  1894,  was  adequate  to  deal  with  this  particular 
question  ? — Yes ;  well,  is  it  not  rather  the  fact  that 
there  have  not  been  people  to  put  "the  present  law  in 
motion,  than  that  people  have  tried  to  put  the  present 
law  in  motion  and  failed  ?  Are  there  many  cases  in 
which  people  have  tried  to  put  the  present  law  in  motion 
against  the  children  of  tramps  and  have  failed  to  do  so  ? 
I  am  not  aware  of  any  case.  There  may  be,  of  course, 
but  at  the  Home  Office  we  certainly  believe  that  section 
14  is  perfectly  sufficient  if  there  are  people  about  the 
country  who  will  use  it  in  suitable  cases  for  the  benefit 
of  tramp  children  ;  and  that  possibly  what  is  wanted 
is  not  so  much  an  amendment  of  the  law  as  more 
activity  on  the  part  of  people  outside  the  towns,  in 
the  country  districts. 

1154.  I  take  it  your  opinion  is  that  under  the  Act 
of  1866  these  tramp  children  can  be  dealt  with  ? — 
That  has  been  the  opinion  of  the  Home  Office. 

1155.  Well,  is  it  not  rather  a  defect  in  the  Act  of  1866 
that  it  makes  no  provision  whatever  for  the  punishment 
of  the  parents  ? — I  am  not  sure  of  that. 

1156.  A  person  responsible  for  the  children  ? — Possibly 
that  was  the  case.    The  opinion  of  the  Home  Office  now  is 
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1157.  But  that  Act  does^not  deal  with  the  parent,  "  "  '_ 

or  the  person  who  is  responsible  for  the  wandering  about 
of  the  child  ? — I  think  the  view  of  the  Home  Office  is 
that  if  a  parent  has  been  cruel  to  his  child  the 
law  allows  him  to  be  punished,  but  if  he  has  not 
been  cruel  he  ought  not  to  be  punished. 

1158.  And  the  actual  fact  of  roaming  about  with  a  child 
is  not  considered  cruelty  ? — Well,  at  the  Home  Office 
we  rather  dislike  extending  the  criminal  law. 

1159.  You  would  say  "  yes  "  to  that,  would  you  not  ;  I 
know  that  is  the  opinion  of  the  Home  Office  ? — -Yes  ; 
we  should  be  reluctant  to  admit  that  that  per  se  is 
necessarily  cruelty. 

1160.  knd  that  is  really  the  reason  I  think  why  these 
Acts  have  not  been  put  in  force  to  protect  these 
children ;  that  it  has  not  been  considered  cruelty 
within  the  two  Acts,  th3  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to 
Children  Act,  and  also  the  Act  of  1866  ? — I  daresay 
that  has  been  the  reason  that  has  prevented  more  action 
being  taken  under  the  Act. 

1161.  I  think  one  of  the  objections  of  the  Home  Office 
to  the  Vagrant  Children  Protection  Bill  is  that  it  creates 
a  new  offence  ? — The  Home  Office  always  objects  to  any 
new  offence  being  created,  unless  there  is  a  clear  case  of 
necessity  for  it. 

1162.  And  also  that  it  would  give  a  considerable  amount 
of  additional  trouble  to  the  police  ? — I  do  not  think  we 
should  mind  that. 

1163.  You  would  not  mind  that  ? — No. 

1164.  {Chairman.)  Then,  in  your  opinion,  the  industrial 
school  system  meets  the  case  of  the  vagrant  children  ? — 
Yes. 

1165.  {Sir  William  Chance.)  And  if  it  does  not,  it  might 
be  possible  to  strengthen  it  ? — Certainly. 

1166.  Would  it  be  possible  to  bring  those  children  under 
the  Industrial  Schools  Act  of  1866  ? — The  law  at  present 
allows  it. 


FIFTH  DAY. 


Tuesday,   29th  November,  1904. 


PRESENT. 


The  Right  Hon.  J.  L.  Wharton,  M.P.  {in  the  Chair). 

Sir  William  Chance,  Bart.  I  Captain  Eardley-Wilmot. 

Mr.  J.  S.  Davy,  C.B.  !  Captain  Showeks. 

Mr.  A.  H.  DowNES,  M.D.  I  Mr.  H.  B.  Simpson 

Mr.  F.  L.  Turner  [Secretary). 

Mr.  H.  B.  Simpson,  further  Examined. 

guardianship  of  parents  who  are  not  fit  to  take  care  of  jj_  77, 

them.    The  Chief  Magistrate  at  Bow  Street  has  expressed     Simiysoii.  ' 

his  opinion  and  has  held  that  it  does  include  such  chil-   

dren,  and  whenever  we  have  been  asked  an  opinion  on  29  Nov.  1904. 

the  subject  we  have  always  said  it  does,  but  the  mere  fact   

that  we  have  been  asked  the  question  suggests  that  it  is 
possible  that  in  some  parts  of  the  coimtry  magistrates 
might  talve  a  diflerent  view. 

1170.  That  was  really  what  my  question  was  aimed  at 
— the  description  of  children  under  the  control  of  their 
parents  ? — Well,  according  to  the  Chief  Magistrate's 
ruling  at  Bow  Street,  when  once  you  say  that  a  child  is 
not  under  proper  guardianship,  although  he  is  imder  the 
care  of  a  parent  who  is  tramping  the  country,  that  gives 


1167.  {Chairman.)  I  think  the  last  matter  you  were 
dealing  with  was  the  industrial  school  question,  was  it 
not  ?— Yes. 

1168.  Have  you  anything  more  to  say  .with  regard  to 
that  ? — I  do  not  think  so,  so  far  as  the  Home  Office  is 
concerned.  They  think  the  present  law  is  sufficient  if  it 
were  put  in  force,  and  that  to  go  beyond  the  present 
law  is  unnecessary,  and  it  might  possibly  be  mischievous. 

1169.  t)o  you  think  that  the  description  as  given 
in  the  Act  of  the  qualification  of  a  child  to  be  put 
into  an  industrial  school  is  sufficient  ?— We  believe 
that  it  ii,  but  at  the  same  time  it  is  possible  that 
some  magistrates  would  not  hold  that  "not  being 
under   proper  guardianship included   children  under 
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MINUTES  OF  EVIDENCE  : 


Mr.  H.  B.  about  as  wide  a  power  for  committing  children  to 
Simpson.     industrial  schools  as  you  could  possibly  have. 

29  Nov.  1904.     1171.  That  ruling  has  never  been  questioned  since  ?— 

 No ;    he    acts  on   that   opinion,    I   believe,  when  it 

comes  before  him.  I  do  not  know  whether  many  cases  do 
come  before  him,  but  I  believe  he  would  be  quite  prepared 
to  act  upon  that  opinion.  It  has  never  come  before  the 
High  Court,  so  that  you  cannot  say  that  it  is  fixed  law, 
but  we  have  never  felt  any  doubt  that  it  would  include 
that. 

1172.  As  far  as  you  know,  it  has  never  been  ques- 
tioned ? — As  far  as  I  know,  it  has  never  been  questioned 
in  a  court  of  law. 

1173.  (Sir  William  Chance.)  As  it  has  not  been  ques- 
tioned, would  you  be  willing  to  inform  clerks  to  magis- 
trates of  the  power  ? — I  think  that,  if  the  Committee 
suggested  anything  like  that,  the  Home  Office  would  have 
no  objection  to  giving  such  notice  to  magistrates. 

1174.  {Chairman.)  Now  with  regard  to  police  officers 
being  employed  as  assistant  relieving  officers  for  vag- 
rants, what  is  the  view  of  the  Home  Office  ? — Up  to  1888 
the  Home  Office  had  to  decide  with  a  view  to  the 
Government  grant  what  duties  might  properly  be 
discharged  by  the  police  other  than  the  duties  of 
peace  officers  ;  and  the  duty  of  relieving  officers  was 
always  held  by  the  Home  Office  to  be  perfectly  proper 
police  duty.  As  to  whether  it  is  a  good  thing  that  police 
officers  should  do  this  work  or  not,  it  cannot  be  said  that 
the  Home  Office  has  any  definite  opinion :  opinion 
varies  so  much.  Among  our  own  Constabulary  Inspectors 
at  the  present  time  there  is  a  diflerence  of  opinion,  and 
we  know  quite  well  that  among  police  officers  through- 
out the  country  there  is  a  similar  ditierence  of  opinion, 
and  the  Secretary  of  State  has  not  decided  ;  he  thinks 
the  local  authorities  are  the  best  people  to  decide.  To 
give  an  illustration  of  the  sort  of  way  in  which  it  may 
come  before  the  Home  Office,  and  also  to  show  the  sort 
of  reason  why  some  police  authorities  may  not  think  it 
advisable  for  their  men  to  be  employed  as  relieving 
officers,  I  might  refer  to  the  case  of  Cumberland  and  West- 
morland in  1880.  Up  to  then  the  police  officers  were 
employed  as  relieving  officers,  and  in  1879  the  Local 
Government  Board  had  a  report  from  one  of  their  In- 
spectors speaking  very  strongly  of  the  slovenly  way  in  which 
the  Poor  Law  was  administered  in  that  county,  and  a  part 
of  the  laxness  of  administration  wais  that  the  authorities 
employed  police  officers  instead  of  taking  other  measures 
for  carrying  out  the  law  which  might  have  been  better. 
Of  course,  so  far  as  regards  the  administration  of  the 
Poor  Law,  the  Home  Office  was  not  concerned  ;  but  we  did 
see  that  the  throwing  of  a  duty  of  this  description  entirely 
on  the  pohce  was  an  evil  from  the  point  of  view  of  police 
administration.  For  instance,  we  heard  that  one  police 
constable,  who  was  appointed  relieving  officer,  was  out 
on  his  beat  all  day  and  his  wife  acted  as  relieving  officer, 
and  that  in  a  single  day  she  might  have  to  give  relief 
to  as  man}'  as  thirty  or  forty  vagrants.  Of  course,  that  is 
an  utterly  wrong  position  for  a  woman  to  be  in.  We 
could  not  help  having  a  suspicion,  from  what  we  heard, 
that  the  vagrants  simply  blackmailed  this  constable's 
wife  ;  it  was  in  an  out-of-the-way  district  and  in  a  case 
like  that  the  Secretary  of  State  had  no  hesitation  in  say- 
ing that  system  ought  not  to  continue  from  the  police 
point  of  view. 

1175.  Cumberland  and  Westmorland  being  a  very 
thinly  populated  part  of  England,  the  pohce  are  no 
doubt  at  a  considerable  distance  from  one  another, 
and  the  time  taken  on  their  beat  is  much  longer.  Where, 
as  in  that  case,  they  are  far  apart,  there  would 
be  greater  difficulty  in  combining  the  duties  of  police 
officer  and  reheving  officer  ? — Exactly. 

1176.  Probably  the  Home  Office  had  that  in  view 
also  ? — Yes,  I  think  so. 

1177.  In  counties,  where  you  have,  as  I  say,  the  police 
a  long  distance  from  one  another,  there  would  be  greater 
difficulty  in  the  police  officer  doing  his  duty  to  the  police 
and  also  as  relieving  officer  ? — Yes. 

1178.  And  in  that  case  probably  the  wife  came  to 
be  employed,  because  there  were  no  other  stations 
near  ? — Yes.  I  did  not  mention  the  case  as  being 
typical  of  what  goes  on  at  the  present  time ;  I 
mentioned  it  rather  as  the  kind  of  case  which  might  at 


that  time  have  given  the  impression,  the  wrong  impression, 
that  the  Home  Office  was  against  the  employment  of  police 
as  relieving  officers  at  all.  We  have  had  nothing  like  that 
recently;  and  supposing  the  local  authority  finds  the  police 
can  do  their  proper  duties  as  police  officers,  and  also  act 
as  relieving  officers,  the  Home  Office  certainly  would 
nowhere  object  to  that. 

1179.  {Mr.  Davy.)  Would  it  not  be  less  trouble  for  a 
policeman  to  pass  a  mendicant  on  to  the  workhouse,  than 
to  bring  him  to  the  pohce  station  and  charge  him  ? — 
Yes,  I  suppose  it  would  ;  but  a  vagrant  is  not  to  be  charged 
at  the  police  station  simply  because  he  is  a  vagrant. 

1180.  I  said  a  mendicant  ? — If  a  vagrant  came 
and  asked  for  bread  at  a  police  station,  would  he  be  a 
mendicant  ?  Would  he  not  rather  be  asking  for  poor  law- 
relief,  if  the  officer  there  was  relieving  officer  ? 

1181.  What  I  am  driving  at  is  this  :  if  the  policeman 
is  also  the  relieving  officer,  he  might  find  it  easier  to  get 
rid  of  a  man,  whom  he  might  take  in  charge  for  some- 
offence  against  the  laws,  by  sending  him  to  the  workhouse- 
rather  than  by  taking  him  in  charge  ? — Well,  yes,  that 
is  true. 

1182.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  that  was  one  of  the  great 
objections  on  the  part  of  the  police  authorities  ? — From 
what  I  have  heard  of  police  authorities  lately,  it  seems 
to  me  the  objection  they  have  in  their  minds  is  rather  a 
kind  of  theory  that  a  police  officer  should  be  nothing^ 
but  a  peace  officer.  If  the  police  authority  has  an  objec- 
tion— they  may  give  other  reasons,  but  I  think  it  is  a 
great  deal  that  they  like  to  think  of  a  policeman  as  being 
a  peace  officer  only. 

1183.  {Captain  Showers.)  Do  you  not  think  there 
is  an  advantage  in  the  police  officer  being  the  relieving 
officer  ;  he  sees  those  tramps  who  come  into  the  place, 
whether  they  go  to  the  workhouse  or  not  ;  if 
anything  happens  he  goes  to  the  workhouse  and  he 
can  identify  them  ? — I  have  heard  that  argument 
advanced  for  employing  police  officers  as  relieving  officers  ; 
but  then,  on  the  other  hand,  I  have  heard  the  answer 
made  to  that :  "  Well,  if  there  is  any  man  who  is  likely  to 
get  into  the  hands  of  the  police  for  committing  criminal 
offences  he  will  not  apply  at  a  police  station  for  relief. 
If  the  police  act  as  relieving  officers  they  do  not  in 
that  capacity  see  much  of  the  men  in  whom  they  are- 
interested  in  another  capacity."  I  have  heard  that 
answer  given. 

1184.  {Mr.  Davy.)  You  are  aware  that  in  a  good 
many  unions  the  police,  as  a  matter  of  course,  look  in 
at  the  vagrant  wards  every  day  ? — Yes. 

1185.  And  see  the  tramps  ? — Yes. 

1186.  That  would  be  advantageous,  would  it  not  ? — I 
should  think  it  would. 

1187.  And,  speaking  generally,  I  think  you  would  agree 
that  some  sort  of  co-operation  between  the  police  and  the 
poor  law  authorities  is  necessary  in  treating  vagrants  ? 
— ^I  think  so. 

1188.  {Sir  William  Chance.)  The  employment  of 
police  officers  as  assistant  reheving  officers  is  only  for 
giving  an  order  of  admission  to  the  casual  ward  ? — I  think 
that  is  the  only  use  to  which  they  are  put  as  assistant 
relieving  officers. 

1189.  Are, you  aware  of  the  Circular  of  the  Poor  Law 
Board  of  1868  which  points  out  the  advantage  of  employ- 
ing the  police  as  assistant  relieving  officers  :  — 

"  A  sound  and  vigilant  discrimination  as  regards 
those  who  apply  for  relief  as  casual  poor,  with  a  view 
to  distinguish  between  those  whose  destitution  gives 
them  a  claim  to  such  relief,  and  those  who,  not  being 
destitute,  throw  themselves  habitually  on  the  public 
rates  or  on  private  charity,  is  of  primary  import- 
ance ;  and  the  guardians  will  best  secure  the  proper 
exercise  of  this  discrimination  by  placing  the  reliel 
of  the  casual  poor  in  the  hands  of  officers  who, 
while  they  relieve  the  destitute,  will  at  the  same  time 
have  sufficient  firmness  to  repel  the  impostor.  The 
employment,  where  practicable,  of  some  member  of 
the  police  force,  or  of  some  person  clothed  with  the 
authority  of  a  constable,  as  an  assistant  rel'eving 
officer  for  this  purpose,  is  shown  by  general  experience 
to  be  the  most  expedient  course.    The  professional 
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tramp  will  be  comparatively  unwilling  to  confront  such 
an  officer,  while  to  the  honest  but  destitute  way- 
farer his  inquiries  will  occasion  no  alarm"  ? 
— I  do  not  think  the  Home  Office  would  have  anything  to 
■Bav  against  that.  If  the  poor  law  authorities  think  that 
it  is  good  for  the  administration  of  the  Poor  Law  that 
police  officers  should  be  employed,  the  only  condition  that 
■the  Home  Office  would  lay  down  would  be  that  it  should 
not  interfere  with  the  exercise  of  their  functions  as  peace 
■officers,  and  though  the  Home  Office  have  laid  down  that 
as  a  sine  qua  non,  as  a  matter  of  fact  they  do  not  hear  of 
instances  in  which  their  employment  as  relieving  officers 
■does  in  any  way  interfere  with  their  more  primary  duties. 

1190.  [Chairman.)  You  have  had  no  complaints  ?  — 
No,  no  complaints  lately. 

1191.  (Sir  William  Chance.)  Are  any  regulations  laid 
'down  as  to  how  the  police  should  be  employed  in  these 
■duties  ?— No. 

Iir2.  None  at  all  ?— Up  to  1889  the  Home  Office  had 
this  power  of  regulation,  that  the  Secretary  of  State 
■decided  what  Government  grant  should  be  given  to  the 
local  forces,  and  he  had  the  poT\er  at  that  time  of  saying 
no  grant  shall  be  paid  in  respect  of  the  money  paid  to 
■officers  for  doing  certain  duties.  In  that  way  the  Home 
■Office  had  to  lay  down  certain  duties  that  the  police  oould 
perform,  and  certain  duties  which  they  could  not  perform  ; 
and  employment  as  assistant  relieving  officers  \^'as  always 
a  duty  that  the  Home  Office  lecognised.  Since  1889 
the  Home  Office  has  had  no  such  function,  and  it  is  a  matter 
for  local  decision. 

1193.  [Mr.  Davy.)  That  is  by  the  joint  committee, 
I  suppose  ? — ^In  counties,  the  standing  joint  committee. 

1194.  (Sir  William  Chance.)  I  suppose  where  the  police 
are  used  as  assistant  relieving  officers  they  are  paid  for 
.the  performance  of  their  duties  ? — I  believe  they  are. 

1195.  By  the  board  of  guardians  ? — Yes,  I  believe  so. 

1196.  (Mr.  Davy.)  The  system  is  in  very  general  use, 
1  believe  ? — In  thirty-six  counties  police  officers  are 
■employed  as  assistant  relieving  officers,  and  in  twenty- 
one  they  are  not.    That  is  of  the  county  police. 

1197.  (Sir  William  Chance.)  I  think  that  in  Wales 
they  are  employed  very  largely  ? — Yes,  it  is  largely  the 
■custom  in  Wales. 

1198.  (Chairman.)  Now,  what  is  your  opinion  with 
•regard  to  the  system  of  inebriate  reformatories ;  how 
far  may  they  be  taken  as  a  precedent  for  labour  colonies  ? 
— There  is  great  difficulty  in  drawing  any  conclusion 
■from  inebriate  reformatories  with  regard  to  labour  colonies 
for  several  reasons  ;  lirst,  that  though  the  system  has  made 
a  very  promising  start  indeed,  it  has  only  been  in  force  a 
short  time,  as  the  Act  was  only  passed  six  years  ago  ; 
therefore,  you  may  say  the  system  is  in  its  infancy. 
:Secondly,  most  of  the  people  who  have  been  committed 
■under  it  are  women,  and  comparatively  few  men.  And 
vthirdly,  there  is  not  so  much  difficulty  in  securing  their 
detention,  as  there  would  be  in  the  case  of  vagrants.  But 
■with  that  proviso.  I  think  the  Committee  will  probably 
find  it  interesting  to  know  what  is  the  Home  Office 
experience  with  regard  to  these  inebriate  reformatories. 
Certainly,  up  to  now,  they  have  made  a  very  good  start, 
and  we  have  every  hope  of  their  doing  great  things  in 
the  future. 

1199.  How  many  are  there  now  in  work  ? — There  are 
about  eleven  places  certified  as  inebriate  reformatories 
at  the  present  time. 

1200.  Were  there  not  thirteen  voliintary  ones  at  the 
time  of  the  Inebriate  Inquiry  ? — Yes,  I  think  that  may 
'have  been  so. 

1201.  Under  Dr.  Hoffmann  ?— Retreats. 

1202.  Yes  ? — As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  think  two  of  the 
■retreats  were  certified  as  reformatories,  but  I  do  not 
"think  either  of  them  is  now  being  conducted  as  a  reforma- 
tory. The  interesting  thing  about  the  inebriate  refor- 
matory system  is  that  it  is  purely  experimental,  and  it  has 
worked  out  entirely  differently  from  what  has  been 
expected. 

1203.  Better  ? — I  think  better,  but  at  all  events 
■different ;  the  classification  is  quite  different.  It 
should  be  remembered  that  there  are  two  classes  of 
^.people  who  can  be  committed  to  inebriate  reformatories — 
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one  is  the  drunkard  who  commits  an  indictable  offence  Mr.  H.  B. 
owing  to  drink  ;  the  pecond  is  the  drunkard  who  is  con-  Simpson. 

vioted  four  times  within  twelve  months  of  some  petty  ^  

offence  involving  drunkenness.  It  ..was  thought  that  ^9  J^ov.  1904> 
for  the  first  class  it  would  he  well  to  have  a  State  refor- 
matory,  because  he  really  is  a  criminal  :  for  the  second 
class  it  would  be  better  to  depend  on  private  enterprise 
in  the  same  way  as  reformatory  and  industrial  schools. 
Though  the  process  is  still  in  course  of  evolution,  since 
the  Act  was  passed  a  great  variety  of  different  institutions 
have  been  started.  The  Inspector,  Dr.Branthwaite,  a  man 
of  most  abundant  energy,  has  taken  a  great  deal  of  paina 
to  foster  different  types  of  reformatories.  The  conse- 
quence is  that  you  get  one  at,  say,  Chesterfield — it  is 
a  private  house  in  pretty  grounds — with  practically 
no  means  of  restraining  the  inebriates  if  tliey  wished  to 
leave ;  that  is  for  one  class.  Then  you  get  another, 
that  was  formerly  a  workhouse,  at  Lewes  ;  that  is  for 
rather  a  lower  class,  and  now  already  there  i^:  a  sufficient 
variation  of  type  that  they  can  be  transferred  from  one 
to  another.  A  curious  point  is  that  it  has  been  found 
that  the  people  who  are  sent  to  a  reformatory  under 
section  1  of  the  Act,  that  is  to  say,  those  who  have  com- 
mitted indictable  crimes,  are  really  the  more  suitable 
people  for  private  institutions  than  some  of  the  others  ; 
so,  though  now  there  are  two  State  reformatories  started, 
one  for  women  at  Aylesbury,  and  one  for  men  at  Warwick, 
the  use  they  are  mostly  put  to  is  to  receive  inmates  who  are 
too  bad  for  the  other  institutions.  Duxhurst  was  a  retreat, 
a  voluntary  place,  under  the  old  Inebriates  Acts  ;  and 
at  the  present  time  they  take  selected  cases  there  ;  but 
I  believe  they  are  thinking  of  giving  up  their  certificate 
for  a  reformatory.  Brontry  wa;  a  pre-existing  in- 
stitution. That  was  started  as  a  voluntary  institution, 
and  that  is  the  only  reformatory  at  present  which  takes 
both  men  and  women.  Mr.  Burden  was  very  much 
interested  in  starting  these  reformatories  and  he  took 
a  great  deal  of  interest  in  Brentry.  A  great  number 
of  the  counties  and  boroughs  agreed  to  contribute  to 
the  cost  and  reserve  beds  at  Brentry,  so  tliat  the  peoplo 
could  be  sent  from  their  districts  to  Brentry.  and  they 
got  more  and  more  of  the  management,  and  now  it  ia 
practically  given  up  to  the  hands  of  a  committee  ■who 
represent  the  local  authorities  interested.  The  county 
authorities  again  have  just  opened  a  reformatory  for 
Lancashire.  Then  there  is  to  be  one  in  the  West 
Riding,  which  is  being  managed  by  the  local  authority, 
and  there  is  one  that  the  London  county  council  is 
managing.  So  you  see  in  the  case  of  the*e  reformatories 
there  is  every  type — purely  private  institutions,  local 
authorities,  State  management — and  that  has  proved 
to  be  a  most  useful  arrangement.  I  should  only 
suggest  to  the  Committee  that  it  might  be  interesting 
for  them  at  a  later  date  to  hear  what  the  Inspec- 
tor himself  says  ;  especially  for  this  reason,  that  it  is  quite 
impossible  at  the  present  time  to  say  what  the  cost  of 
maintenance  of  men  at  one  of  these  reformatories  is. 
All  I  can  say  is  that  the  cost  has  been  reduced  steadily 
at  the  privately  managed  ones,  and  those  that  have  been 
managed  by  local  authorities  have  not  been  established 
long  enough  for  any  opinion  to  be  expressed  about  that. 

1204.  (Captain  Eardley-Wilmot.)  Is  there  not  a  State 
subvention  of  so  much  a  head  ? — Yes. 

1205.  Do  you  know  how  much  that  is  1 — Well,  I 
believe  at  the  present  moment  it  is  being  discussed 
with  the  Treasury.    I  forget  now  what  it  was  started  at. 

1206.  (Mr.  Davy.)  I  think  I  see  what  is  in  your  mind, 
but  is  it  quite  clear  on  the  evidence  what  is  the  connec- 
tion between  what  you  are  saying  now  and  the  labour 
colony  ? — The  connection  is  this,  that  the  one  practical 
scheme  that  has  been  put  in  black  and  white  lor  a  labour 
colony,  that  is  to  say,  Sir  John  Gorst's  Vagrancy  Bill, 
follows  word  for  word  the  Act  setting  up  the  inebriate 
reformatory  system. 

1207.  And  I  suppose  what  you  are  suggesting  is  that 
as  a  variety  in  the  character  of  the  different  inebriate 
reformatories  has  been  useful,  so  a  variety  in  the  character 
of  the  labotir  colonies  would  be  useful  ? — Yes.  For 
instance,  it  is  quite  possible  that  one  of  the  present 
inebriate  reformatories  might,  if  an  Act  such  as  Sir 
John  Gorst's  Bill  were  passed,  be  certified  also  as  a 
labour  colony.  It  is  quite  possible  that  there  might 
be  two  institutions  certified  for  both  purposes. 
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Mr.  II.  B.  1208.  ^Mien  you  speak  of  an  inebriate  colony  run 
Simpson.     privately,  would  that  be  by  a  private  charitable  society, 

 or  would  it  be  run  as  a  commercial  speculation  ? — Well, 

d  Nov.  1904.  of  the  inebriate  reformatories  there  are  none  being  run 
aa  a  speculation  that  I  know  of. 

1209.  You  mean  then  run  by  private  philanthropy  ?— 
By  private  philanthropy. 

1210.  (Chairman.)  Some  of  those  previous  to  the  Act 
were  run  to  a  certain  extent  commercially  ;  in  this 
respect,  that  they  took  in  a  large  number  of  private 
patients  ?— The  retreats  ? 

1211.  The  retreats,  I  mean  ;  are  they  still  going  on  ? 
— They  are.  Nothing  can  be  a  reformatory  unless  it  is 
certified  by  the  Secretary  of  State,  and  I  doubt  very 
much  whether  the  Secretary  of  State  would  be  inclined 
to  certify  as  a  place  to  which  people  might  be  committed 
compulsorily,  any  place  which  was  run  as  a  commercial 
enterprise. 

1212.  I  was  not  suggesting  that  those  are  places  to 
which  people  can  be  committed  ;  those  are  the  voluntary 
ones,  of  course  ? — Yes. 

1213.  They  admitted  paying  patients  ;  I  do  not  say 
they  were  paid  for  entirely,  but  they  were  paid  for,  very 
largely,  by  the  contributions  of  the  patients  ?  — Yes. 

1214.  Supported  to  some  extent  by  philanthropic 
people  ? — Yes. 

1215.  And  further  supported  by  the  contributions 
of  many  of  the  patients  ? — I  believe  it  is  more  usual  for 
the  patients'  friends  or  relatives  to  ofier  to  pay  to  induce 
them  to  go  there. 

1216.  (Mr.  Davy.)  This  seems  to  me  to  be  a  very 
important  point.  In  your  judgment  would  it  be  possible 
to  give  compulsory  powers  of  detention  in  labour  colonies, 
or  in  any  other  institutions,  to  societies  or  individuals 
who  were  working  those  institutions  for  a  profit  ? — If  the 
powers  of  certifying  the  institution  as  a  place  of  legal 
detention  rested  with  the  Secretary  of  Stajte,  I  think  he 
would  be  very  reluctant  to  give  a  certificate  to  any 
place  that  was  being  run  for  the  purpose  of  profit,  but 
I  have  no  authority  to  speak  for  him. 

1217.  L3aving  apart  whether  it  was  run  for  a  profit, 
would  there  be  objection  if  incidentally  a  profit  were 
made  by  some  private  society;  would  not  that  be 
an  .objection  to  giving  the  society  compulsory  powers 
of  detention  ? — I  should  not  like  to  say  that  if  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  certified  a  place  as  a  proper  place  for  com- 
pulsory detention  on  philanthropic  grounds,  it  would 
afterwards  lose  the  certificate  simply  because  some 
profit  happened  to  be  made  from  it.  I  think  probably 
it  would  be  necessary  to  make  some  regulation  as  to 
how  the  profit  should  be  spent. 

1218.  Some  sort  of  investigation  of  accounts  would 
be  necessary,  would  it  not  ? — I  think  certainly  the 
accounts  would  have  to  be  open  to  some  sort  of  audit. 
But  I  should  like  to  add  this,  that  I  think  it  would  be 
perfectly  possible  to  have  an  institution  free  from  audit 
except  in  one  particular  department  of  it,  which  would 
bo  your  quasi  prison,  and  have  only  the  accounts  of 
that  part  of  it  open  to  some  sort  of  public  audit. 

1219.  (Sir  William  Chance.)  Sir  John  Gorst's  Bill 
only  referred  to  vagrants  committed  under  the  Vagrancy 
Act,  1824,  or  the  amending  Acts.  The  persons  who  may 
be  dealt  with  under  the  Act  fall  into  three  classes  : — (1) 
idle  and  disorderly  persons  ;  (2)  rogues  and  vagabonds  ; 
(3)  incorrigible  rogues.  This  Bill  would  not  touch  the 
ordinary  ,  agram  V — It  is  an  extension  of  the  Vagrancy 
Act,  1824. 

1220.  Yes,  but  it  does  not  cover  the  ordinary  casual 
tramp  ? — No,  it  deals  with  vagrants  as  offenders  against 
the  law,  as  criminal  offenders. 

122  - .  If  as  the  Poor  Law  Unions  Association  want,  as 
was  told  us  yesterday  by  Mr.  Brown,  our  tramps  are  to 
be  sent  to  these  colonies,  this  Bill  would  have  to  be  ex- 
tended to  cover  them  ? — Yes.  If  they  wanted  to  send 
any  one  to  the  labour  colony,  besides  persons  who  had 
committed  some  criminal  offence,  certainly  the  Bill 
would  have  to  be  extended. 

1222.  {3Ir.  Davy.)  As  I  imderstand,  as  regards  the 
means  of  detaining  in  an  inebriate  colony,  the  patient 
makes  a  statement  before  a  magistrate  that  he  is  willing  to 


be  committed  ? — Oh,  no  ;  those  are  the  voluntary  retreats. 
In  an  inebriate  reformatory  he  is  committed  just  the  sam& 
as  if  he  were  committed  to  prison. 

1223.  It  is  suggested  that  vagrants  before  going  to  a 
farm  colony  should  make  a  similar  sort  of  statement  of 
willingness  to  be  committed  ? — Yes. 

1224.  To  sign  an  agreement  in  fact  ? — Yes,  to  make  the; 
labour  colony  not  only  equal  to  an  inebriate  reformatory 
but  also  a  licensed  retreat. 

1225.  As  a  moan  between  a  purely  voluntary  systemi 
and  one  of  committal  for  a  definite  period  ? — Yes,  that 
would  be  ;  it  seems  to  me  the  analogy  of  the  inebriates 
would  make  that  quite  feasible. 

1226.  That  is  a  form  of  compulsion  which  has  been  very- 
much  advocated,  as  perhaps  you  know  ? — I  have  not  heard 
much  about  it.  I  do  not  think  there  would  be  many 
vagrants  who  would  be  prepared  to  swear  away  their 
liberty — if  I  may  put  it  so. 

1227.  (Cliairman.)  Do  you  think  it  possible  or  probable 
that  vagrants  would  sign  themselves  away — as  the  old 
term  was  in  the  inebriate  retreats — after  experience  of 
life  on  the  road  ? — I  have  no  means  of  judging,  but  I 
should  have  thought  a  'priori  that  it  was  exceedingly  im- 
probable. 

1228.  (Mr.  Davy.)  Then  as  to  the  compulsory  sending: 
to  a  reformatory — not  to  a  retreat — the  suggestion  is 
that  as  inebriates  are  sent  for  their  mode  of  life  so- 
vagrants  might  be  sent  not  for  a  specific  act,  but  for 
their  mode  of  life  ? — I  think  that  seems  very  reason- 
able, because  that  is  the  marked  feature  of  the  Vagrancy- 
Act  throughout,  that  it  deals  with  people  not  so  much> 
for  a  particular  offence  as  for  their  mode  of  life. 

1229.  For  their  mode  of  life  ? — One  might  refer  on  that 
point  to  the  case  of  Pointon  v.  Hill*,  where  it  was  laid  down 
very  specifically  that  the  Act  was  only  aimed  at  the- 
persons  who  led  a  particular  mode  of  life.  That  was  a 
case  of  colliers  on  strike  taking  round  a  cart  and  asking  for 
alms,  and  looking  at  the  particular  section  it  was  said, 
"  Are  they  not  beggars  ?  "  and  the  courts  said  "No,  they 
are  not  beggars,  because  it  is  not  their  ordinary  mode  of 
life  " — and  they  quashed  the  conviction.  The  Vagrancy 
Act  is  a  very  remarkable  Act  in  that  way ;  it  is  logically 
and  scientifically  drafted  though  it  is  a  consolidatiort 
of  a  number  of  pre-existing  Acts  ;  it  has  been  drafted 
in  a  way  which  I  should  think  it  would  be  very 
difficult  to  find  a  parallel  for  in  any  other  penal  Act.  Ife 
has  worked  exceedingly  well,  and  it  has  given  the  oppor- 
tunity of  bringing  in  other  classes  easily.  Perhaps  this  is- 
rather  off  the  point,  but  to  illustrate  the  nature  of  the  Act 
take  the  Vagrancy  Act  of  1898  which  is  a  very  good  ex- 
ample. What  it  was  wanted  to  hit  was  the  souteneur 
who  lived  on  the  earnings  of  a  prostitute.  It  was  found 
very  difficult  to  make  that  a  criminal  act ;  in  the  ordinary 
sense  you  could  not  define  any  particular  act,  but  by 
allowing  him  to  be  treated  as  a  "  rogue  and  vagabond," 
the  difficulty  was  removed  and  the  statute  has  worked 
smoothly.  And  I  think  there  are  other  cases  in  which  a 
lot  of  people  living  a  disorderly  mode  of  life  have  beein 
brought  within  the  Act  of  1824. 

1230.  That  Act  anticipates  the  modern  philanthropic- 
way  of  dealing  with  crime  by  allowing  magistrates- 
a  certain  power  of  relief ;  I  mean  they  can  give  way- 
tickets  ?— Yes  ;  that  provision,  if  I  may  say  so,  seems  to- 
me a  little  out  of  harmony  with  the  rest  of  the  Act ;  the- 
rest  of  the  Act  is  penal. 

1231.  To  go  back  to  my  original  point,  there  would  be 
a  difference  between  inebriates  and  vagrants,  would  there 
not,  in  this  way,  tbat  an  inebriate  would  not  be  quite 
comfos  mentis  ? — ^Not  quite  ;  but  I  am  not  sure  with  the- 
vagrant. 

1232.  (Chairman.)  He  is  supposed  to  be  ?— Well,  it  is  a. 
difficult  point ;  the  common  phrase  "  borderland  cases,"' 
I  should  imagine,  might  be  applied  to  a  great  number  of 
tramps  just  as  much  as  to  inebriates.  It  is  very  hard  to- 
draw  the  line  between  defective  intelligence  anddiseafied. 
mind. 

1233.  You  are  aware,  of  course,  that  in  the  case  of  an 
inebriate,  he  must  either  plead  guilty  or  be  found  guilty 
in  order  to  be  committed  by  the  court  to  an  inebriate 
reformatory  for  a  certain  number  of  years.  Would  you 
contemplate  a  change  in  the  law  with  regard  to  vagrants 
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which  woul  1  put  them  in  the  same  position  as  inebriates 
'ander  the  Inebriate  Act,  namely,  that  they  would  be 
brought  before  the  court  and  tried,  and  found  guilty  of 
being  habitual  vagrants,  and  then  committed  to  a  labour 
■colony  ? — Certainly.  The  suggestion  in  the  Vagrancy 
Bill  is  that  any  person  found  by  a  court  of  summary 
jurisdiction  to  be  an  idle  and  disorderly  person,  or  a  rogue 
and  vagabond,  or  an  incorrigible  rogue,  may  be  committed 
for  trial,  and  shall  be  liable  upon  conviction  on  indictment, 
or  if  he  consents  to  be  dealt  with  summarily,  on  summary 
conviction,  to  be  detained  for  a  term  not  exceeding  three 
years  in  a  certified  labour  colony. 

1234.  That  puts  it  exactly  on  the  same  footing  ? — Yes. 
What  occurred  to  me  as  being  perhaps  a  little  simpler 
and  more  straightforward  would  be  simply  to  give  quarter 
sessions  power  in  the  case  of  every  incorrigible  rogue  sent 
to  them  for  sentence,  to  order  the  defendant  to  go  to  a 
labour  colony ;  it  would  be  a  very  s'-mple  procedure. 

1235.  {Captain  Eardley-Wihnot.)  Instead  of  the  twelve 
months  ? — Instead  of  the  twelve  months'  imprisonment. 
I  think  that  is  the  weak  point  in  the  Vagrancy  Act,  that 
the  quarter  sessions  have  no  power  to  do  anything  ex- 
cept whip  an  incorrigible  rogue  or  send  him  to  prison  for 
twelve  months. 

123R.  {Chairman.)  Twelve  months  in  addition  to  the 
punishment  that  he  has  previously  received.  The  court 
below  may  have  given  him,  say,  three  months  ? — ^Yes, 
well,  the  court  below  does  not  really  sentence  him  ;  they 
convict  him,  and  commit  him  to  quarter  sessions,  and  he 
is  put  to  hard  labour  in  the  meantime. 

1237.  But  the  words  are  "  further  dealt  with  "  ?— He 
serves  the  hard  labour  till  the  quarter  sessions. 

1238.  {Mr.  Davy.)  Could  you  give  the  number  of  those 
«ases  ? — There  are  not  very  many,  I  suppose,  in  a  year. 

1239.  {Captain  Eardley-Wilmot.)  I  do  not  suppose  there 
■would  be  a  hundred  ? — There  might  be. 

1240.  {Mr.  Davy.)  Do  you  ever  get  a  conviction  as  an 
incorrigible  rogue  other  than  in  a  case  where  a  man  has 
■deserted  his  wife  and  children  or  neglected  to  maintain 
them  ? — Well,  we  do  not  hear  of  many ;  we  certainly 
inow  of  cases  of  indecent  exposure,  for  instance. 

1241.  I  am  talking  of  the  vagrant  ? — Of  sleeping  out. 

1242.  Well,  neglecting  to  maintain  ? — I  should  think 
Jiot,  on  the  ground  probably  that  for  that  sort  of  oflence 
the  magistrate  takes  rather  a  lenient  view,  and  does  not 
like  the  idea  of  twelve  months'  imprisonment.  I 
think  if  the  magistrates  thought  that  by  committing  a 
man  to  quarter  sessions,  quarter  sessions  would  then  have 
the  power  to  send  him  for  a  long  term  to  a  labour 
•colony,  it  is  not  improbable  that  a  great  number  of 
courts  would  convict  very  much  more  readily  as  incorri- 
gible rogues.  ^ 

1243.  That  may  be  so,  but  the  fact  remains  that  at 
present  there  are  hardly  any  convictions  as  incorrigible 
Togues,  and  when  there  are  they  are  always  in  cases  where  a 
man  has  neglected  his  wife  and  family  ? — In  the  case  of 
tramps. 

1244.  It  is  always  for  neglecting  to  maintain,  in  my 
•experience  ? — I  believe  that  is  so. 

1245.  And  I  have  only  known  one  case  in  which  a  man 
was  flogged  for  it  ? — I  have  never  known  any  case  of  a 
man  being  flogged  for  it,  but  I  have  known  of  some — I 
should  not  like  to  say  there  are  many — in  prison  as  incor- 
ligible  rogues,  and  their  only  offence  was  neglecting  to 
maintain.  But  usually  it  is  thought  for  that  three 
months  is  enough. 

1246.  {Chairman.)  Have  you  any  information  to  give 
us  with  regard  to  the  tracing  of  tramps  by  the  flnger- 
print  system  ? — I  think  there  would  be  so  many  tramps 
that  it  would  be  impossible  to  establish  a  registry  for 
them.  At  the  same  time  it  is  just  as  well  to  mention, 
AB  it  may  help  the  Committee  in  any  proposal  that  may 
come  before  them,  that  at  the  present  time  there  are  in 
Tound  numbers  about  70,000  records  at  New  Scotland 
Yard  of  criminals,  and  the  officers  there  can  pick  out  in  a 
very  few  minutes  and  say  whether  a  record  that  comes 
up  to  them  is  that  of  a  man  whose  finger-prints  they  have. 
An  ordinary  search  takes  about  two  minvites,  and  a  quarter 
of  an  hour  is  probably  the  maximum  time  to  satisfy 
themselves  whether  they  have  got  a  record  of  the  man. 
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12  i7.  Then  I  take  it  those  are  experts — the  men  at  Mr.H.B. 
Scotland  Yard  ;  you  would  not  find  an  ordinary  county  Simpson. 
policeman,  however  good  he  might  be,  do  it  in  that  time  ? 
— That  is  so. 

1248.  {Captain  Eardley-Wilmot.)  There  would  be  only 
one  central  bureau  as  for  the  criminals  ? — One  central 
bureau.  I  think  that  a  man  of  ordinary  intelligence 
could  learn  to  do  it  in  a  very  short  time. 

1249.  Anybody  can  take  the  finger-prints  ;  the  identi- 
fication would  be  at  a  central  bureau  ?— At  a  central 
bureau ;  but  any  one  can  become  an  expert  with  a  few 
weeks'  practice. 

1250.  {Dr.  Downes.)  Do  they  take  finger-prints  alone, 
or  do  they  take  measurements  as  well  ? — They  have 
given  up  measurements  now. 

1251.  {Mr.  Davy.)  There  is  considerable  pressure  in 
prisons  now,  I  gather  ? — There  is. 

1252  Especially   for   the   short   time   prisoners  ? — I 
believe  so. 

1253.  Who  can  build  a  new  prison :  the  Home  Office,  or 
the  Prison  Commissioners,  with  the  consent  of  the  Trea- 
sury V — The  Prison  Commissioners. 

1254.  Do  they  go  direct  to  the  Treasury  ? 
— No,  they  come  through  the  Secretary  of  State.  The 
legal  position  as  to  the  vesting  of  the  land  is  a  little  intri- 
cate, but  practically  what  the  Prison  Commissioners  do  is 
subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  State. 

1255.  But  do  they  not  have  the  power  of  initiative  7  

Yes. 

]2ofi.  Is  their  report  submitted  to  the  Secretary  of 
State  ? — Yes,  their  report  is  addressed  to  the  Secretary 
of  State. 

1257.  And,  therefore,  published  by  him  on  his  responsi- 
bilitv  ? — Well,  it  is  rather  hard  to  say  "  on  his  responsi- 
bility." 

1258.  I  mean,  it  is  his  report  ?— No,  it  is  a  report  to 
him. 

1259.  The  Prison  Commissioners  would  start  the  idea 
or  report  on  the  necessity  of  providing  a  new  prison  ? 
—Yes. 

1260.  It  would  be  open  to  them  to  have 
any  form  of  prison  that  they  might  suggest.  They  might 
have  a  form  of  prison  like  the  Belgian  farm  colony  at 
Merxplas,  might  they  not  ?— I  do  not  think  so,  because, 
historically,  while  penal  servitude  has  no  sort  of  defini- 
tion, imprisonment  has  been  most  rigidly  prescribed  by 
Parliament.  In  1898,  the  detailed  regulations  laid  down 
in  the  Prison  Act,  1865,  were  repealed  and  power  was  given 
to  a  Secretary  of  State  to  lay  down  regulations  instead, 
but  that  does  not  give  him  power  to  make  different 
kinds  of  sentences  or  different  kinds  of  prisons. 

1261.  So  that  fresh  legislation  would  be  required  if  the 
Commissioners  desired  to  start  a  prison  especially  for 
the  vagrant  class  ?— I  should  not  like  to  say  that  positively, 
but  I  do  not  think  the  Secretary  of  State,  by  the  powers 
he  at  present  has,  could  make  any  social  distinctions  be- 
tween one  prisoner  and  another. 

12G2.  It  appears  to  me  that  the  compulsory  farm 
colonies  are  prisons ;  the  people  are  there  for  a  certain  time 
and  they  are  going  to  do  certain  work  ?— No,  1  should  not 
call  them  prisons  any  more  than  I  should  call  reformatory 
schools  or  asylums,  prisons. 

1263.  What  is  the  difference  ? — Well,  in  a  wide  sense 
you  might  say  that  an  asylum  is  a  prison  because  a  man 
is  compulsorily  detained. 

1264.  {Captain  Eardlejj-Wilmot.)  Or  a  casual  ward?  

Or  a  casual  ward. 

1265.  {Mr.  Davy.)  Not  for  a  criminal  act  ?— In  asylums 
there  are  a  great  many  lunatics  who  are  criminals. 

1266.  Yes,  but  they  are  not  detained  there  as  prisoners 
but  as  lunatics  ? — i  think  not.  Take  a  man  who  can- 
not be  tried  because  he  is  insane  ;  is  it  not  the  theory  that 
he  is  kept  there  because  he  has  committed  a  criminal  act 
and  you  cannot  try  him  ? 

1267.  That  may  be  so  of  a  limited  class,  but  you  would 
not  call  an  ordinary  asylum  a  prison,  would  you  ?  Cer- 
tainly, I  would  not. 

1268.  What  is  the  difference  between  a  prison  and  a 
labour  colony ;  what  is  the  difference  between  Parkhurst  or 
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if*:  B.  B.  Portland  and  the  institution  from  wbich  you  may  not 
Simpson,     escape,  to  which  you  are  sentenced  for  a  certain  terra  and 

 where  you  are  segregated  from  your  fellow  creatures  ? — 

29  Nw.  1904.  Well,  it  is  very  hard  to  draw  any  clear  distinct  line,  but 
to  my  mind  the  essence  of  a  labour  colony  would  be,  not 
the  punishment  of  the  man  detained  there,  but  that  he 
should  be  prevented  from  doing  harm  ;  it  is  more  a 
preventive  than  a  penal  measure. 

1209.  But  all  imprisonment  also  has  a  preventive 
side  as  well  as  a  pimitive  side,  has  it  not  T — It  has  its 
preventive  side,  certainly,  but  no  doubt  the  main  object 
is  punitive.  I  do  not  think  you  can  make  a  clear  distinc- 
tion between  a  prison  and  a  labour  colony  and  the  present 
reformatory  school — the  one  runs  into  the  other,  but  still 
there  is  a  distinction  between  a  labour  colony  and  a 
prison,  as  there  is  between  a  reformatory  school  and 
a  prison. 

1270.  But,  in  any  case,  in  your  opinion,  it  would  not  be 
within  the  cognisance  of  the  Prison  Commissioners,  under 
their  present  power,  to  start  an  institution  of  the  nature 
of  the  Belgian  labour  colonies  ? — No,  I  think  not  ;  it 
would  mean  introducing  a  social  distinction  which  the 
Prison  Act  would  not  allow  of.  The  Secretary 
of  State  could  not  make  rules  which  would  prescribe 
a  particular  kird  of  detention  and  labour  for  tramps,  any 
more  than  he  could  say,  "  I  am  going  to  prescribe  a  par- 
ticular form  of  labour  and  detention  for  bankers  or 
barristers." 

1271.  I  am  not  suggesting  that  he  should,  but  I  am 
suggesting  it  might  be  possible  to  have  a  special  prison. 
I  believe  you  have  a  prison  with  special  regulations  at 
Borstal,  have  you  not  ? — Special  power  is  given  with 
regard  to  age. 

1272.  Quite  so  ? — Age  and  sex. 

1273.  What  I  am  suggesting  is  that  you  might  have  a 
prison  to  which  should  be  sent  all  those  persons  convicted 
under  certain  Acts  of  Parliament  '! — No,  you  can  m.akc 
distinctions  with  regai-d  to  age  or  sex,  or  you  can  make 
rules  for  weak-minded  convicts;  you  can  do  that,  b>it 
besides  that  you  cannot  distinguish  between  one  prisonci- 
and  another. 

1274.  Can  you  not  send  invalid  prisoners  to  Park- 
hurst,  for  instance  ? — Yes,  you  can  distinguish  in  regard 
to  health.  There  is  one  thing,  as  we  are  on  the 
subject  of  the  labour  colony  and  imprisonment ; 
perhaps  it  would  be  useful  to  the  Committee  for 
me  to  refer  to  something  that  Mr.  Preston-Thomas  said, 
viz.,  that  it  is  not  right  that  people  should  be  committed 
compulsorily  to  detention  except  to  an  institution  under 
State  management.  I  should  just  like  to  say  with  regard 
to  that — of  course,  I  have  no  authority  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  to  say  what  his  view  of  the  scheme  for 
labour  colonies  is  ;  in  fact,  I  am  sure  that  he  would  prefer 
to  defer  forming  an  opininn  until  the  Committee  report", 
and  personally  I  can  say  I  have  got  no  opinion  upon  the 
subject  as  yet ;  but  if  it  were  decided  that  a  labour  colony 
was  a  desirable  amendment  of  the  law,  then,  so  far  as 
the  Home  Office  experience  goes,  there  would  be  no 
objection  whatever  to  the  labour  colonies  being  either 
under  local  management  or  under  voluntary  management, 
so  long  as  they  are  under  insjiection  by  the  State.  So 
far  as  the  Home  Office  experience  goes,  voluntary  manage- 
ment for  a  new  attempt  at  a  new  institution  is  the  best 
thing.  To  give  an  example :  Parkhurst  prison  was 
started  as  a  prison  for  juveniles  in  1838 ;  voluntary 
enterprise  started  reformatory  and  industrial  schools. 
As  they  advanced  the  necessity  for  Parkhurst  died  away, 
and  the  reformatory  and  industrial  school  system  entirely 
supplanted  it.  The  inebriate  reformatories,  which  T 
have  just  mentioned,  is  another  illustration.  ^  Prisons 


were  originally  under  local  control ;  the  State  gradually 
introduced  more  control  over  them,  and  in  1877  the  Home- 
Office  took  them  over,  but  thej'  were  taken  over  purely 
for  purposes  of  practical  convenience  and  economy  and 
administrative  advantage  ;  not  at  all,  so  far  as  I  know, 
from  any  theory  that  the  State  ought  to  manage  all  places- 
of  detention ;  so  that  if  a  new  experiment  in  the  way  of 
places  of  detention  for  vagrants  were  started,  the  pre- 
cedents rather  point  to  their  being  started  under  voluntary 
or  local  management  subject  to  State  control,  than  being, 
started  by  the  State. 

1275.  I  suppose  you  would  take  advantage  of  the- 
initia.tive  and  the  energy  of  the  voluntary  societies  ? — 
Exactly.  We  tind  that  there  is  a  great  deal  of  private- 
enterprise. 

1276.  Have  you  considered  the  difficulty  of  making  any 
system  of  colonies  wliich  would  not  be  imiversal  ?• — I  dO' 
not  myself  see  the  difficulty. 

1277.  If  the  man  is  paid  for  out  of  the  rates,  the  question) 
of  his  settlenrent  would  arise,  would  it  not  ?— The  method 
which  occurred  to  me  -v^'as  this,  that  the  county  authority 
should  agree  to  pay  a  certaia  conlribution  for  every  mans 
committed  by  their  q-aarlcr  sessions,  and  that  the- 
Government  should  agree  to  pay  a  certain  contribution  too. 
The  county  authority  having  agreed  to  do  that,  quarter 
sessions  would  have  their  hands  free  to  commit  any 
incorrigible  rogues  that  they  thought  fit  to  the  place- 
with  which  the  agreement  had  lieen  mad?. 

1278.  {Chairman.)  Have  there  been  petitions  received 
from  prisoners  with  regard  to  the  enforcement  of  th& 
Vagrancy  Act  ? — Very  few  ;  in  "  sleeping  out  "  I  do  not 
think  any  ;  we  never  hear  of  any  at  all ;  begging  very  few,, 
.md  those  from  ob\'ious  rogues  :  a  great  number  from  people 
who  are  committed  for  descrlion  or  failure  to  maintaiup 
their  families,  but  certainly  no  pel  itions  that  suggest  in  any 
way  that  the  Vagrancy  Act  is  enforced  too  rigorously  at 
the  present  time. 

1 279.  (Captain  Eardhy- Wilmol.)  As  a  matter  of  fact,  we- 
get  very  few  petitions  from  men  under  sentence  of  fourteen, 
days  ? — We  get  a  certain  number  ;  from  people  outside- 
we  get  a  great  number  ;  for  instance,  on  behalf  of  people- 
who  do  not  go  to  prison  at  all,  who  are  fined.  Considering: 
the  notices  of  people  convicted  of  "  sleeping  out  "  appear- 
ing in  the  newspapers,  and  the  comments  that  are  frequently 
made  about  such  cases,  it  is  rather  significant  that  actual 
cases  of  hardship  are  never  brought  to  notice. 

1289.  [Mr.  Davy.)  Has  the  Secretary  of  State  un- 
restricted power  of  ordering  the  discharge  of  any  particular 
prisoner  ? — He  has  always  power  to  advise  the  Crowa 
to  remit  any  sentence  that  is  passed. 

1281.  [Dr.  Downes.)  I  did  not  quite  follow  what  yont 
said  about  the  Secretary  of  Stale  not  having  power  to 
assign  prisons  to  certain  social  classes  ;  you  could  not 
make  a  prison  for  bankers  or  a  prison  for  barristers  ; 
surely  it  is  not  a  question  of  social  position  ;  it  would 
be  quite  possible  for  a  banker  to  come  under  the  Vagrancy 
Act,  would  it  not  ? — I  mean,  there  could  not  be  a  special 
2>rison  for  a  special  class  of  offenders. 

,12S2.  But  have  you  not  ample  power  to  transfer 
prisoners  from  one  prison  to  anotlier  ? — Certainly,  but  the 
whole  theory  of  the  Prisons  Act  is — I  am  not  speaking  of 
convict  prisons — that  in  prison  the  discipline  should  b© 
uniform  throughout. 

1283.  Have  you  no  power  to  classify  prisoners  ? — 
According  to  age  and  sex. 

1284.  But  not  according  to  offences  ? — Not  according 
to  offences  ;  the  classification  according  to  offences  has- 
to  be  done  either  by  statute  or  by  the  court  itself. 


Mrs.  HiGGs,   called ;  and  Examined. 


Mrs.  Hiijgs. 
29  Nov.  1904. 


1285.  (Chairman.)  Mrs.  Higgs,  you  liave  come  to  us  to- 
day to  give  us  evidence  from  yovu-  own  personal  ex- 
perience in  some  of  the  casual  wards  of  the  treatment 
which  is  accorded  to  women  and  children  in  those  institu- 
tions ? — Yes. 

1286.  From  philanthropic  motives,  you  yourself,  I 
believe,  became  an  inmate  for  the  time  being  ? — Yes. 


1287.  When  did  you  begin  to  do  this  ? — My  first  time- 
was  on  August  19th  of  last  year. 

1288.  And  where  did  you  first  visit  a  workhouse  ? — I 
■visited  Dewsbury  workhouse. 

1289.  Dewsbury  in  Yorkshire  ? — Yes. 

1290.  May  I  ask  where  your  residence  is  ;  do  you  livfr 
in  Yorkshire  ? — I  live  at  Oldham. 
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*"  1291.  I  believe  you  are  the  wife  of  a  clergyman,  are 
you  not  ? — Yes,  of  a  congregational  minister. 

1292.  At  Oldham  ?— Yes. 

1293.  And  you  were  moved  to  go  and  visit  those 
workhouses  to  see  what  the  treatment  of  women  and 
children  was  in  them  ? — have  been  for  a  number  of 
years  carrying  on  work  among  destitute  women  in  Oldham, 
and  receiving  into  my  little  home  destitute  women,  and 
I  became  convinced  that  there  was  some  cause  driving 
women  down  into  destitution,  and  I  was  surprised  that 
when  you  asked  women  to  go  to  the  vagrant  ward  thty 
considered  it  was  no  refuge  for  them.  I  wondered  why 
this  was,  and  what  was  the  nature  of  the  provision  that 
our  country  made  ;  and,  therefore,  I  determined  to  inves- 
tigate it. 

1294.  Was  it  from  representations  made  to  you  by 
women  that  you  determined  to  go  and  see  for  yourself 
what  the  treatment  was  in  vagrant  wards  ? — Yes,  partly 
from  that,  and  partly  because  I  think  tbat  there  ought 
to  be  some  provision  for  destitute  women. 

1295.  You  are  aware,  of  course,  what  the  object  of  a 
vagrant  ward  is  ;  not  to  provide  a  home  but  a  shelter 
for  wayfarers  ? — Yes. 

1296.  On  their  way  from  one  place  to  another  ? — Yes. 

1237.  What  other  visits  have  you  paid  besides  that 
at  Dews  bury  in  August  ? — On  the  following  night  at 
the  North  Bierley  workhouse  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Bradford.  Then  I  was  in  Tame  Street  ward,  Manchester, 
on  March  19th  and  20th  of  this  year. 

1£98.  And  any  others  ? — No,  these  were  the  only 
three  times. 

1299.  Two  in  Yorkshire  and  one  in  Lancashire  ? — Yes. 

1300.  Then  what  did  you  find  was  the  treatment  of 
the  women  in  those  three  casual  wards  ? — In  the  first 
place,  I  had  to  complain  very  much  of  the  treatment 
of  those  admitting  to  the  wards  ;  in  one  case  a  pauper 
admitting  women  vagrants  ;  and  in  the  other  case  officials 
admitting  women  vagrants.  I  have  to  complain  of  the 
treatment  I  received  from  them. 

1301.  You  personally  ? — I  personally. 

1302.  You  say  that  a  pauper  was  acting  in  the  jjosition. 
Bay,  of  a  porter  ? — Yes.  There  was  a  small  hut  inside 
the  gate  which  was  practically  out  of  sight  of  the  buildings, 
and  the  pauper  was  there  admitting  the  vagrants,  both 
men  and  women. 

1303.  He  was  acting  then,  as  I  say,  as  porter  or  gate- 
keeper ? — Yes. 

1304.  {Sir  William  Chance. )  What  casual  ward  was  that? 
■ — That  was  at  the  Dewsbury  workhouse.  It  was  not  the 
principal  entrance,  but  a  side  entrance  which  is  usually 
used  for  the  admission  of  vagrants  apparently  ;  this  was 
a  little  supplementary  place  used  at  this  other  gate,  and 
that  would  perhaps  be  why  there  was  a  man  in  charge. 

1305.  (Chairmun.)  How  did  you  ascertain  that  he 
was  a  pauper  ? — I  ascertained  from  the  people  that 
were  in  charge  at  the  tramp  ward  to  whom  I  complained 
of  the  conduct. 

1306.  Did  you  make  a  complaint  to  the  master  of  the 
workhouse  himself  ? — No,  to  the  tramp  ward  mistress. 

1307.  Did  you  see  the  master  of  the  workhouse  ? — No. 

1.308.  Only  the  tramp  ward  mistress  ? — Only  the 
tramp  ward  mistress,  and  a  woman  who  was  in  charge 
over  night.  I  complained  fii'st  to  her,  and  then  she 
brought  me  to  the  tramp  ward  mistress  in  the  morning, 
and  I  renewed  my  complaint  to  her  in  order  to  secure 
protection  for  going  out. 

1309.  Yes,  quite  so.  Then  what  was  the  nature  of  the 
conduct  of  this  man.  If  I  recollect  aright,  having  glanced 
through  your  book,  I  think  you  accused  him  of  somewhat 
coarse  beha-viour  ? — He  practically  solicited  me,  and  he 
tried  to  kiss  my  friend.  Of  course,  we  gathered  that 
probably  he  behaved  improperly  to  many  women  who 
entered  the  workhouse. 

1310.  That,  you  say,  you  gathered  ;  you  did  not  see 
conduct  of  this  kind  towards  anybody  else  ? — No,  I  did 
not ;  it  was  simply  an  observation  made  by  the  tramp 
ward  mistress.  He  said  he  would  have  offered  me  a  cup 
of  tea  if  I  had  come  earlier,  and  she  simply  said, 
"  Probably,  many  cups  of  tea  he  has  given  the  vagrants." 


I  forget  the  exact  words,  but  she  evidently  thought  that  j\ff.g^  Higijs. 

he  probably  had  used  hia  trust  in  the  same  way  with   
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1311.  Did  you  then  and  J,here  make  a  complaint  with 
regard  to  that  ? — Yes,  I  made  a  complaint  almost  imme- 
diately. 

1312.  To  the  tramp  ward  mistress  ? — Well,  there  were 
two  people  in  charge.  I  made  a  complaint  to  the  woman 
who  had  charge  over  night  in  order  to  have  security  for 
the  night,  and  I  also  complained  again  to  the  tramp  ward 
mistress  in  company  with  this  woman  ;  in  fact  the 
woman  asked  me  to  remain  to  see  the  tramp  ^^•a^d 
mistress. 

1313.  The  other  woman,  you  mean  ? — That  had  charge 
over  night.  You  see  there  was  a  woman  who  had  charge 
of  admission  of  tramps,  and  her  duties  ceased  when  she 
had  put  the  tramps  to  bed,  and  she  went  away  and  left  ua 
locked  in  the  ward,  and  then  the  tramp  ward  mistress 
came  in  the  morning  and  set  us  our  tasks. 

1314.  I  see  ;  you  first  made  your  complaint  to  tliis 
woman  who  was  in  charge  for  the  night,  and  then  you  made 
a  further  complaint  in  the  morning  to  the  waid  mistress  ? 
— Yes,  in  company  with  this  other  woman. 

1315.  Was  the  man  then  and  there  spoken  to  about 
it  ?— He  was  spoken  to,  to  protect  me  in  going  out ;  1 
had  to  go  to  him. 

1316.  By  whom  ? — By  the  tramp  ward  mistress.  I 
think  she  said  she  would  stand  on  guard  and  watch  us 
out,  and  she  did  so. 

1317.  You  did  not  make  a  complaint  to  the  workhouse 
master  himself  ? — No. 

1318.  Did  you  -write  to  him,  or  was  any  further  notice 
taken  of  it  ?■ — Well,  no  further  notice  has  been  taken. 
Of  course,  I  know  inquiries  have  been  made  in  the  work- 
house. 

1319.  I  mean  to  say,  there  was  no  complaint  before  a 
magistrate,  or  anything  of  that  sort  ? — No. 

1320.  Or  before  the  board  of  guardians  ;  did  you  go 
before  them  ? — No  ;  I  took  no  further  steps  about  it. 

1321.  You  took  no  further  steps  ? — No  ;  I  made  no 
inquiries,  but  I  have  since  seen  a  guardian  belonging  to 
the  imion  who  told  me  that  the  matter  had  been  righted  ; 
I  expect  the  man  would  be  dismissed  from  that  post. 

1322.  That  in  fact  ip  all  you  can  tell  us  with  regard  to 
that.  Was  the  other  Avoman  with  you  when  the  com- 
plaint was  made  ? — My  friend,  yes. 

1323.  I  did  not  know  she  was  a  friend  of  yours.  I 
thought  it  was  some  one  who  followed  you  afterwards  ? 
— No,  we  went  two  together.  Of  course,  her  evidence  \s 
available  to  confirm  mine. 

1321.  I  suppose  you  were  dressed  in  accordance  with 
the  character  for  the  time  being  ? — Oh,  yes  ;  no  on& 
could  tell  us. 

1325.  Did  you  fimd  the  wards  well  conducted  ? — In 
this  ward  it  was  rather  lax,  and  cleanliness  was  very 
poor.  For  instance,  the  tramp  who  came  in  with  us,  who 
was  in  very  dirty  clothes,  was  allowed  to  sleep  without 
a  bath,  and  also,  although  of  course  1  cannot  positively 
prove  it,  the  clothes  were  not  stoved,  or 
anything  done  to  them,  between  one  case  and  another. 
We  saw  them  put  away  in  a  cupboard  Without 
being  stoved,  and  the  things  we  put  on  were 
dirty.  I  also  saw  a  couple  of  insects  crawling  on  the 
ceiling,  and  we  considered  that  sufficient  precaution 
was  not  taken  for  cleanliness  in  the  ward. 

1326.  As  to  that  did  you  make  any  actual  complaint, 
or  forward  a  complaint  to  the  board  of  guardians  ? — I  have 
made  no  complaint ;  I  have  not-done  anything  with  regard 
to  the  matter  except  simply  to  publish  this  book,  which 
has  been  sent  to  every  woman  guardian  and  to  the  chair- 
man of  every  board  of  guardians  throughout  the  country. 
It  was  published  by  the  Women  Guardians'  Association, 
and  it  wa«  considered  that  that  was  the  most  effective  wav 
of  remedying  the  evils. 

1327.  You  did  not  write  to  the  chairman  of  the  board 
of  guardians  of  Dewsbury  ? — No,  I  have  taken  no  steps 
myself.  In  fact,  I  may  say  I  was  at  first  afraid  of  being 
put  in  prison  for  having  gone.  I  quite  thought  they  had 
legal  power  over  me  to  put  me  in  prison  ;  therefore.  I  was 
naturally  very  chary  about  making  my  experiences  public. 
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H.rs.  Biggs.      1328.  I  see  in  your  book  that  you  say  that  the  clothing 

  was  dirty,  and  that  you  saw  insects  on  the  ceiling ; 
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1329.  With  regard  to  the  conduct  of  the  officials  when 
you  were  in  the  casual  ward  itself,  was  that  good  ? — In 
that  tramp  ward  the  conduct  of  the  officials  was  quite 
good. 

1330.  They  were  kindly  and  attentive  ? — They  were 
kindly  and  attentive. 

1331.  You  passed  the  night  there  ;  was  there  any  task 
for  you  before  you  went  away  ? — Might  I  just  mention  the 
bed.  We  slept  on  a  chain  mattress,  which  is  adopted  in 
all  workhouses  now.  It  is  most  fearfully  cold.  You  can- 
not get  warm  whatever  you  do  ;  even  with  three  or  four 
blankets  you  cannot  get  properly  warm,  because  the 
metal  subtracts  the  heat  from  the  body.    We  were  quite 

■  new  to  the  tramp  ward  work  ;  we  ought  to  have  scrubbed 
'   the  ward  we  were  told,  afterwards,  but  we  swept  it  up, 
and  cleaned  everything,  and  then  we  were  allowed  to  go. 

1332.  You  did,  I  suppose,  what  was  asked  of  you  ? — 
Yes.  The  food  was  miserable.  The  porridge  was  un- 
salted  and  perfectly  nauseous.  There  was  a  saltbox, 
but  there  was  no  spoon  allowed  ;  consequently  you  could 
not  stir  your  salt  into  your  porridge  ;  there  was  no  drink 
of  any  kind.  The  bath-room,  when  we  had  had  our  bath, 
was  locked  up,  and  that  was  the  only  source  from  which 
water  was  obtainable  ;  consequently,  we  were  without 
drink  with  our  food. 

1333.  There  was  no  water  obtainable  in  the  oasuiil 
ward — no  jug  or  bottle  ? — ISio,  no  water  at  all,  no  drink. 

1334.  Tell  me,  when  were  the  meals  ;  did  you  have 
a  meal  at  night  and  in  the  morning  ? — We  were  put 
to  bed  like  babies  and  given  our  food  in  bed  ;  and  then 
in  the  morning  we  had  to  get  up.  We  were  allowed  the 
use  of  the  bath-room  for  a  short  time  to  get  into  our  things 
again  ;  and  the  woman,  of  course,  who  had  not  been 
bathed,  put  on  her  things  just  as  they  were — they  had 
not  been  stoved.    And  then  we  worked  in  our  own  clothes. 

1335.  Then  did  you  have  a  meal  in  the  morning  ? — Yes. 
we  had  porridge  and  bread  ;  again  the  same  nauseous 
porridge,  and  no  drink  of  any  kind. 

1336.  Did  you  ask  for  water  ? — We  drank  from  our 
hands  from  the  bath-room  tap. 

1337.  But  did  you  ask  for  water  ? — No,  we  did  not 
ask  for  it. 

1338.  You  do  not  know  that  water  would  not  havb  been 
supplied  if  you  had  asked  for  it  ? — We  thought  of  asking 
for  it  before  we  were  left  alone,  but  we  were  left  alone 
the  greater  part  of  the  time. 

1339.  When  your  meal  was  brought  in  the  morning, 
having  had  experience  of  no  water  the  night  before,  did 
you  ask  for  water  in  the  morning  ? — No  ;  of  course  we 
were  quite  fresh,  and  I  did  not  think  about  thirst  at  the 
time. 

1340  Then  in  the  morning,  after  you  had  done  wha'. 
was  asked  of  you  in  the  way  of  sweeping  up  the  room, 
you  were  allowed  to  go  ;  what  time  was  that  ?— About 
11  o'clock,  rather  earlier  perhaps. 

1341.  Then  did  you  see  this  man  of  whom  you  com- 
plained, as  you  went  out  ? — Yes,  but  he  did  not  speak  ii. 
word  ;  he  was  under  the  eyes  of  the  woman. 

1342.  I  suppose  that  was  your  one  visit  to  the  Dews- 
bury  workhouse  ? — Yes. 

1343.  Now,  the  next  you  went  to  was  the  North  Bievley 
one  ? — Yes. 

1344.  Wohld  you  give  us  your  experience  there  in  the 
same  way  as  you  have  aheady  done  ? — We  arrived  just 
a  few  minutes  before  8  o'clock  at  night,  and  our 
names  were  taken  in  quite  an  orderly  way  by  a  man  who 
was  in  charge.  Apparently,  he  might  have  been  an 
official,  but  he  told  us  he  was  a  pauper. 

1345.  I  see  ? — And  we  were  absolutely  alone  with  him 
in  the  place  for  a  considerable  time  waiting  for  the  port- 
ress. There  was  no  impropriety  as  long  as  he  was  taking 
our  names,  but  when  we  were  sitting  there  waiting  he 
began  to  talk  to  us  in  a  very  loose  kind  of  way,  hinting 
that  he  frequently  gave  the  tramp  women  breakfast  in 
the  morning,  and  making  inquiries  about  my  being  a 
married  woman,  and  thinking  I  was  a  bad  character, 


and  so  on.  When  the  portress  came  she,  seemed  very 
angry  at  first  that  we  had  come  so  late,  but  we  were 
bathed,  and  then  our  clothes  were  put  on  one  side.  We 
thought,  of  course,  that  they  would  be  stoved,  as  we  were 
very  wet,  having  marched  through  the  rain.  But  our 
clothes  were  left  exactly  where  they  were  till  the  morning 
and  not  stoved  at  all. 

1346.  There  was  nothing  done  to  your  clothes  of  any 
sort  ? — There  was  nothing  done  to  our  clothes. 

1347.  Did  you  put  them  away  yourselves  ? — We  put 
them  on  the  floor  as  we  were  told,  and  if  we  had  known 
we  might  have  put  them  near  the  hot-pipes,  but  we  did 
not  know  ;  consequently,  they  were  damp  when  we  put 
them  on  in  the  morning  again.  Then  the  garments  that 
were  given  us  were  decidedly  dirty.  We  were  allowed 
to  be  together.  We  had  the  choice  of  being  together  or 
alone.  The  beds  would  accommodate  two  people,  and 
we  were  shut  up  immediately  until  early  in  the  morning 
in  a  stone  cell,  and  gruel  and  bread  were  given  to  us.  The 
gruel  was  perfectly  nauseous  with  sweetness.  It  was 
sweetened  with  a  kind  of  treacle,  and  was  practically 
like  a  treacle  posset ;  following  on  a  hot  bath  and  a  cold 
tramp,  I  should  thinlc  nothing  more  contrary  to  health 
could  be  possibly  imagined. 

1348.  The  gruel  was  warm,  I  suppose  ? — The  gruel 
was  warm  and  sweetened  with  treacle,  and  there  was 
nothing  to  drink ;  consequently,  with  the  dry  bread, 
and  the  sweet  gruel,  we  were  positively  raging  with 
thirst. 

1349  But  again,  did  you  not  ask  the  attendant  for 
water  ;  there  was  an  attendant,  I  suppose  ? — The  atten- 
dant shut  us  up  with  this  food  ;  we  did  not  know  it  was 
sweet  like  that  till  we  had  had  it. 

1350.  But  having  had  the  previous  experience  at 
Dewsbury,  did  not  you  think  at  North  Bierley  of  asking 
for  water  ? — I  do  not  think  you  can  quite  form  a  sort 
of  conception  of  the  terror  that  comes  over  you  from 
workhouse  officials.  This  official  was  remarkably  sharp  ; 
she  hardly  allowed  us  time  to  get  in  and  out  of  the  bath  ; 
she  ordered  us  about  as  if  we  were  slaves  ;  we  scarcely 
dared  to  speak  to  her ;  she  seemed  as  if  she  would  snap 
you  up  for  anything ;  we  were  perfectly  frightened 
of  her. 

1351.  To  ask  for  a  glass  of  water  would  not  be  likely 
to  cause  difficulty  ? — Well,  you  do  not  think  of  these 
things  when  you  are  in  that  condition. 

1352.  But,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  you  did  not  ask  ? — 
We  did  not  ask. 

1353.  Then  had  you  a  morning  meal  as  in  the  other 
ward  ? — In  the  morning  we  had,  through  the  kindness 
of  a  woman  for  whom  we  cleaned  some  boots,  some 
coffee  brought  us.  She  brought  us  part  of  her  coffee, 
and  we  had  the  sweet  gruel  again  which  we  could  not 
touch,  and  the  dry  bread,  and  then  we  had  access  to 
the  water  at  that  workhouse.  We  could  wash  out  our 
mugs,  and  drink  water  from  the  bathroom  tap  after 
the  morning. 

1354.  Was  the  water  from  the  bathroom  tap  drinkable 
water  ? — Well,  it  was  like  bathroom  water  generally 
is;  it  tasted  nasty,  but  it  was  water.  It  was  not  nice 
water  at  all. 

1355.  It  did  not  taste  like  rain  water  ?— No  ;  it  tasted 
like  water  that  had  stood  in  the  taps. 

1356.  Water  from  waterworks,   I  suppose  ?— Yes. 

1357.  Did  you  make  any  complaint  to  the  woman 
in  charge  of  the  tramp  waard  in  regard  to  this  man's 
conversation  with  you  ?— No,  we  made  no  complaint 
about  that. 

1358.  Did  you  make  any  complaint  again  to  any 
officials,  to   the   board   of   guardians,    or  anyone 
No ;  I  considered  you  could  scarcely  complain  of  a 
conversation  like  that. 

1359.  Of  course,  I  quite  imderstand  you  would  not 
like  to  go  into  the  actual  words  and  so  on,  but  did  you 
make  any  general  complaint? — No,  we  made  no  complaint ; 
in  fact,  she  was  not  an  official  to  whom  you  felt  you 
could  make  complaint. 

1360.  Afterwards  you  did  not  wi-ite,  as  having  been 
in  the  casual  ward,  to  any  of  the  officials  or  the  chairman 
of  the  board  of  guardians  ?— No,   They  have  all  been 
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supplied  with  my  pamphlet,  which  gives  them  an  exact 
account. 

1361.  However,  you  did  not  do  so  ? — No,  I  did  not 
do  so.  Of  course  my  object  in  going  was  not  to  rake 
up  the?e  little  things  ;  my  object  in  going  was  to  find 
out  why  destitute  women  were  not  really  provided  with 
a  shelter  when  they  wore  destitute,  that  was  efficient, 
that  was  any  use  to  them. 

1362.  Now,  is  there  anything  more  with  regard  to  the 
North  Bierley  casual  ward.  As  far  as  the  interior  of 
the  casual  ward  went,  was  it  clean  ;  was  there  any  ques- 
tion of  insects  ? — It  was  perfectly  clean  there,  but  the 
garments  supplied  were  dirty.  Evidently  a  rlean  gar- 
ment was  not  supplied  to  every  person  ;  and  they  had 
been  worn  before  ;  they  might  have  been  stoved, 
probably  were,  but  they  were  not  clean. 

1363.  Not  newly  washed  ?— And  then  the  worst 
torture  of  all  was  the  bed.  It  was  a  chain  mattress, 
and  there  was  a  most  curious  chain  pillow  invented — 
a  kind  of  flat  shelf,  which  was  just  raised  above  the  bed, 
and  you  could  not,  by  any  manner  of  means,  get  your 
head  comfortable.  There  was  no  pillow  of  any  kind, 
praotically  ;  we  had  to  try  and  get  our  heads  under 
this  pillow  and  lie  curled  up  somehow.  I  cannot  imagine 
who  invented  such  a  cruel  rack  for  tramps. 

1364.  Of  course,  you  know  as  well  as  I  do  that  one 
reason  for  using  that  mattress  is  that  it  is  cleanly, 
that  animals  cannot  take  refuge  in  a  wire  spring  mattress 
as  they  can  in  wood  ? — Yes,  but  I  think  it  would  be  very 
easy  to  have  instead  of  that  a  piece  of  rough  hammock 
stuff  stretched  between  four  pieces  of  wood ;  that 
could  be  removed  and  stoved  if  necessary,  and  would  be 
perfectly  cleanly,  and  at  the  same  time  it  would  not  have 
this  dreadful  coldness  which  comes  from  that  wire  mattress. 
If  anyone  tried  to  sleep  on  a  wire  mattress  without  a  straw 
mattress  on  top,  he  would  soon  find  out  that  it  is  a  means 
of  subtractng  heat  from  the  body,  and  in  a  stone  cell,  of 
course,  it  is  necessarily  cold. 

1365.  Was  the  cell  warm;  were  there  hot -water  jiipes  ? 
— No,  it  was  not  warmed  in  any  way ;  it  was  summer  time  ; 
there  were  pipes  outside  in  the  stone  passages.  Then,  of 
course,  the  work  I  had  to  do  was  very  hard  for  the  food. 
The  food  was  so  very  poor,  and  then,  after  a  restless  night, 
I  practicaUy  did  what  I  should  have  paid  a  charwoman 
about  2s.  6d.  to  do.  I  stoned  a  larder,  stoned  the  steps 
all  down  ;  then  when  that  task  was  finished  I  was  taken 
to  a  place  where  they  stored  papers  and  clothing,  and  1 
had  to  stand  on  a  high  pair  of  steps  and  reach  the  bundles 
out  one  by  one.  They  were  frightfully  cobwebby,  and 
I  had  to  dust  all  this  place  from  top  to  bottom  ;  all  one 
side  I  did,  and  half  way  round  the  other,  and  then  I 
suppose  they  thought  I  worked  very  hard  and  they  let  us 
off,  and  also  gave  us  our  dinner  (which  was  an  extra 
favour)  of  bread  and  cheese.  Of  course,  then  we  were 
allowed  to  go  ;  we  had  expected  to  be  detained  two 
nights,  but  we  were  not. 

1366.  What  time  were  you  allowed  to  go  from  there  ? 
— I  suppose  it  would  bs  about  12  o'clock. 

1367.  After  you  had  had  your  dinner  ? — Yes. 

1368.  How  long  were  you  at  work  ?^ — I  was  at  work 
from  very  early  in  the  morning  ;  I  should  think  it  would 
be'&bout  half-past  5,  but,  of  course,  we  had  no  means  of 
telling  the  time  ;  from  very  early  in  the  morning  till  then 
I  worked  very  hard.  If  I  had  been  a  charwoman  I  should 
not  have  worked  so  hard,  and  it  would  have  taken  me  the 
day  to  do  the  work.  Of  course,  the  hard  work  on  a 
slender  diet  produced  a  digestive  upset ;  I  was  violently 
sick  afterwards ;  the  nature  of  the  food  is  such,  the  moist 
food  following  on  a  hot  bath,  and  sweetened  with  treacle, 
that  it  is  really  medicinal  in  its  nature,  and  I  think  utterly 
lacks  common  sense  for  that  reason  ;  because,  if  you  were  to 
put  your  own  child  to  bod  with  that  kind  of  diet,  you 
would  expect  medicinal  results  to  follow  ;  and,  of  course, 
in  both  cases  I  have  been  ill  afterwards. 

1389.  Will  you  tell  me  what  other  women  were  with  you 
in  the  ward  on  that  night  ? — None  at  all  excepting  my 
friend. 

1370.  Only  your  friend  and  yourself  ? — Yes. 

1371.  Did  you  hear  of  any  complaints  made  by  women 
in  the  Dewsbury  casual  ward  ? — There  was  only  one  old 
woman  with  us  who  was  tramping  to  reach  a  relative  and 


she  made  no  complaint.    We  told  her,  of  course,  of  the  Higgs. 

treatment,  and  she  said  it  was  frequent  in  workhouses,  and  

told  us  to  avoid  Bradford  workhouse,  because  in  Bradfoid  29  Nov.  1904. 

workhouse  there  was  a  man  in  charge  of  the  tramp   

ward — the  porters  took  no>-heed  and  the  man  practically 
did  what  he  liked  with  the  tramps.  Of  course  we  had  no 
means  of  verifying  that,  and  I  have  been  since  told  by  the 
Salvation  Army  officials  that  women  have  frequently 
brought  complaints  of  that  kind  against  tramp  ward 
officials  or  people  in  charge  of  tramp  wards,  but  that  they 
did  not  beUeve  them.  The  women  really  urged  that  as  a 
reason  for  not  going  into  the  tramp  wards. 

1372.  I  see.  Do  you  know  if  in  any  of  these  cases  any 
complaint  has  been  made  to  the  actual  officials  about 
this  ? — No,  I  am  not  aware  of  any  complaint.  Of  course, 
the  word  of  a  tramp  woman  is  so  very  rarely  believed  ;  it 
is  scarcely  any  use  under  ordinary  circumstances. 

1373.  However,  you  are  not  aware  that  any  complaint 
has  been  made  about  it  ? — -No. 

1374.  You  say  there  was  in  the  one  case  one  other  woman,- 
and  in  the  other  case  there  was  only  your  friend  and  your- 
self ?— Yes. 

1375.  No  children  ?— No  children. 

1376.  As  far  as  those  two  wards  go,  you  cannot  say 
anything  with  regard  to  the  treatment  of  children  ? — No. 

1377.  Is  there  anything  further  with  regard  to  the 
North  Bierley  case  — No,  I  think  I  have  told  you  the 
principal  points, 

1378.  Then  the  third  case  I  think  was  this  spring  ? — 
Yes,  the  third  case  was  on  the  19th  and  20th  March. 

1379.  That  was  at  Manchester  ? — Yes.  I  went  to 
Manchester  because  there  had  been  assertions  in  the 
paper  that  it  was  a  mistake  for  the  men  to  sleep  out  in  the 
brick  fields,  because  there  was  efficient  provision  in  the 
Tamo  Street  casual  ward,  and  that  regulations  had  been 
somewhat  relaxed,  and,  therefore,  there  was  no  excuse  for 
men  ;  and  I  thought  I  would  go  in  to  know  what  the 
conditions  were  and  why  they  avoided  it. 

1380.  Of  course,  you  would  not  have  any  experience  of 
th?  msn's  wards.  You  would  find  out  what  the  conditions 
were  in  the  women's  ward  ? — I  wanted  to  know  whether 
the  women  knew  about  the  extra  facilities  that  were 
afforded. 

1381.  Quite  so.  Just  toll  me,  because  I  do  not  knov/ 
Manchester  well,  is  this  ward  in  the  heart  of  the  city  ? 
— Yes,  this  is  somewhere  about  Ancoats,  I  think. 
It  is  in  the  heart  of  the  poorest  part.  I  am  not  quite 
sure  whether  it  is  only  a  casual  ward  or  whether  there  iu 
some  Avorkhouse  connected  with  it,  but  it  has  been  opened 
there  on  purpose  for  the  casual  paupers  ;  the  workhouses 
are  more  outside  the  town. 

1382.  This  is  an  establishment  for  casual  paupers  ? — 
For  casual  paupers,  yes. 

1383.  Did  you  go  in  the  evening  again  ? — We  went  in 
the  evening  and  we  found  they  did  not  admit  till  7. 
We  had  to  wait  outside  for  some  time,  and  then  we 
were  admitted  along  with  a  few  women  and  a  number 
of  men  ;  and  we  had  to  stand  in  a  ruinous  kind  of 
shed  for  a  good  long  time  before  we  were  questioned. 
Then  we  were  questioned  ;  the  women,  were  taken  first, 
and  I  can  only  describe  the  way  in  which  the  women  -,vere- 
tieated  as  a  sort  of  bullyragging. 

1384.  Tell  me  who  was  the  person  who  questioned  you  ?■ 
— The  person  was  an  official ;  he  wore  an  official  dress. 

1385.  A  male  ? — A  male  ;  he  was  at  a  kind  of  little 
office  and  he  questioned  you  through  the  window,  and 
several  were  questioned  before  me,  and  he  treated  them 
in  such  a  way  that  I  thought  they  must  be  terrible  people, 
a  sort  of  scum  of  the  earth,  that  he  was  admitting,  because 
he  simply  bothered  and  bullied  them  so,  and  if  they  said 
they  had  not  been  there  before — that  was  the  first  question 
he  asked  them,  "  Have  you  been  here  before  ?  " — if  they 
said  they  had  been  there  before  then  he  said  "  Off  with 
you."  He  would  not  allow  them  to  come  in  at  all.  If  they 
said  they  had  not  been  there  before,  then  in  some  cases  he 
absolutely  denied  it  and  told  them  that  they  had  been, 
that  he  knew  their  faces,  and  so  on.  In  other  cases,  if  they 
made  the  slightest  answer  to  him  he  accused  them  of  cheek. 
Of  course,  I  thought  being  a  respectable  married  woman^ 
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Mrs.  Higgs.  tliat  if  I  were  simply  to  state  that  I  wanted  a  night's  refuge, 
— —        and  I  was  going  to  my  husband,  it  would  be  all  right. 
29  Nov.  1904.  I  did  not  expect  to  be  bullyragged  ;  but  on  the  contrary 

 he  began  with  me  and  insinuated  that  I  was  a  bad  character, 

and  that  I  was  going  about  the  country,  and  he  said  all 
kinds  of  things  to  me. 

1386.  Did  he  say  that  he  knew  you.  Did  he  mistake 
you  for  somebody  else  ? — No,  he  did  not. 

1387.  He  did  not  say  that  ? — He  did  not  say  that ;  but 
he  said,  "  See  you  do  not  come  here  again."  On 
which  I  said  I  should  not.  Of  course,  I  really  got  quite 
confused  under  his  questioning,  because  I  never  expected 
such  a  thing  as  that.  And  then  he  also  treated  my  friend 
in  just  the  same  way,  and  accused  her  of  being  a  bad 
character,  going  up  and  down  the  country  with  me. 

1388.  Then  he  was  the  porter  ? — Yes  ;  I  do  not  know 
what  his  position  would  be. 

1389.  No,  but  he  was  in  what  may  be  described  as  the 
porter's  lodge  ? — Well,  he  was  in  charge.  I  ought  perhaps 
to  mention  that  at  the  Dewsbury  woikhouse  I  saw  one  poor 
man  sent  off,  simply  ordered  oh,  because  the  porter  said 
he  had  claimed  relief  for  the  second  time  within  the  month, 
and  also  here  I  saw  somebody  ordered  oh.  Of  course, 
that  is  contrary  to  regulations,  because  when  they  older 
people  off  they  ought  to  take  the  names  of  them  and  submit 
the  names  to  the  guardians  ;  and  at  the  same  time,  if 
people  are  ordered  off  like  that  without  any  record  being 
made  of  it,  there  is  no  secuiity  but  that  numbers  of  poor 
people  may  be  ordered  off  on  the  simple  word  of  the 
porter,  and  there  is  no  redress  for  them. 

1390.  How  many  did  you  hear  ordered  oft"  ? — One. 

1391.  A  woman  ? — A  woman  in  this  case  ;  and  a  man 
in  the  other  ;  the  man  was  in  the  last  state  of  destitution 
and  could  not  possibly  have  reached  any  A'S'orkhouse  for 
the  night. 

1392.  After  this  cross-examination,  jou  were  allowed 
to  go  into  the  casual  ward  ? — Yes. 

1393.  Now,  what  was  the  condition  of  the  casual  ward  ? 
— That  was  spotlessly  clean  and  there  was  a  very  kind, 
stately  kind  of  official  in  charge,  and  we  were  given 
our  food.  The  food  in  that  workhouse  was  good. 
The  gruel  was  nicely  seasoned,  and  the  bread  was 
nice  and  it  was  palatable.  Of  course,  there  was 
no  drink.  We  were  then  ordered  to  the  bath 
immediately  after  having  our  food,  which,  of  course, 
is  an  insanitary  thing.  I  mean  it  is  not  recognised 
generally  as  good  to  go  and  have  a  bath  immediately  after 
a  meal.  We  were  also  commanded  to  wash  our  hair, 
which  in  the  other  ward  we  were  not  obliged  to  do,  and 
one  very  small  towel  was  given  us  for  all  purposes  ;  con- 
sequently, it  was  quite  impossible  to  get  our  hair  dry. 
We  practically  had  to  go  to  bed  with  very  wet  heads, 
and  the  garment  that  was  given  us  was  very  scanty,  and 
exactly  like  a  hair  shirt — very  rough  flannel  and  not  a 
proper  size. 

1394.  Were  they  clean  ? — No,  not  clean ;  neck 
dirty  ;  had  been  stoved.  And  the  blankets  were  filthy 
to  touch.  They  were  stoved  every  day  ;  we  saw  them 
taken  away  to  be  stoved.  One  or  two  people  when  we 
were  there  were  excused  the  bath  for  various  reasons,  and 
these  people,  of  course,  slept  just  as  they  were  in  these 
blankets,  and  these  were  lumped  in  the  stove  ;  conse- 
quently, there  would  be  every  night  some  blankets  in 
which  dirty  people  had  slept  which  had  simply  been 
stoved.  In  other  respects  that  workhouse  was  beauti- 
fully clean,  so  that  it  was  simply  a  want  of  thought  with 
regard  to  the  fact  that  if  dirty  people  slept  in  blankets 
they  must  necessarily  be  dirty  afterwards. 

1395.  As  to  the  fooi,  you  say  there  was  nothing  to 
complain  of  ? — There  was  nothing  to  complain  of  except- 
ing this  ;  we  had  there  the  full  Government  regulations 
— the  two  nights'  detention  and  the  regulation  food. 
Now,  the  result  of  that  food  is  this  ;  you  have  four  times 
gruel  and  dry  bread,  and  the  gruel  becomes  more  and  more 
distasteful  to  you,  not  only  to  ourselves  but  to  the  others. 
There  was  a  large  number  of  women  in  with  us  there  ; 
more  and  more  gruel  was  left  at  every  meal,  until  at  the 
last  meal  which  was  given  us  just  before  we  went  out  of 
the  workhouse,  scarcely  any  one  of  the  women  who 
went  out  of  the  workhouse  touched  it.  It  becomes 
utterly  distasteful  ;  not  only  that,  but  the  nature  of 
gruel  is  such  thai   warm  gruel  induces  perspiration  ; 


makes  all  the  pores  of  the  body  open  ;  consequently,  if 
you  try  to  do  hard  work  on  this  gruel  diet  you  simply 
are  covered  with  perspiration  from  head  to  foot  and  you 
come  out  in  a  terribly  weak  state.  And  also  the  gruel, 
if  it  is  made  over  night  and  left  till  the  morning  has  a 
tendency  to  be  sour.  In  most  workhouses  they  do  so. 
The  gruel  you  have  in  the  morning  being  slightly  sour 
upsets  your  digestion.  I  was  thoroughly  ill  before  I 
came  away,  and  my  friend  has  practically  not  quit© 
recovered  her  health  from  the  treatment  of  these  two 
nights'  detention.  We  were  put  to  sleep  on  plank  beds, 
with  our  hair  wet,  of  course,  in  those  rough  garments 
with  three  blankets.  The  beds  were  so  close  together 
that  you  were  quite  close  to  your  neighbour  on  either  side 
whichever  way  you  turned.  And  a  large  number  of  the 
women  who  came  in  seemed  to  be  suffering  from  severe 
colds  ;  consequently,  you  were  under  the  double  influ- 
ence of  wet  heads  and  uncomfortable  bed  and  bad  gar- 
ments, and  then  also  contagion,  actual  contagion  from  your 
next  door  neighbour.  Of  course,  it  might  have  been 
rather  different.  The  ward  was  large  enough  for  the 
beds  to  be  more  separated.  I  do  not  know  why  they 
were  put  so  very  close  together,  but  you  had  a  woman 
tossing  and  turning  on  each  side  of  you  ;  and  then 
women  were  continually  admitted  until  quite  late  hours 
of  the  night,  and  every  time  the  bed  was  let  down  with  a 
bump.  The  portress  came  in,  and  in  rather  peremptory 
tones  ordered  the  women  about ;  and,  consequently, 
every  time  a  fresh  inmate  came  in  your  rest  was  dis- 
turbed. 

139G.  How  long  did  that  go  on  ?— Oh,  I  should 
think  till  past  12  o'clock  at  night,  and  we  were 
roused  about  half-past  5  in  the  morning. 

1397.  Not  after  12  ? — It  might  have  been  later  ;  I 
cannot  really  tell ;  there  is  no  means  of  telling  time;  it 
might  have  been  up  to  1  o'clock.  There  was  a  woman 
brought  in  that  evidently  suffered  from  delirium 
tremens ;  she  was  put  to  bed,  but  she  would  not  settle 
down  and  she  was  turned  out  again. 

1398.  She  was  taken  out  when  they  found  she  was  an 
uncomfortable  companion  for  you  ? — Yes ;  she  was,  I 
think,  dismissed. 

1399.  Then  after  the  night's  rest  ?— Rest  ? 

1400.  Sach  as  it  was  ;  You  say  about  half-past 
5  in  the  morning  you  got  up,  and  then  you  had  a  task, 
to  do.  I  understand  you  were  two  nights  there,  were 
you  not  ? — Yes. 

1401.  What  was  your  task  in  the  morning  ?— After 
our  breakfast  of  gruel  and  dry  bread  I  first  of  all  picked 
oakum.  I  was  offered  a  choice  of  going  to  the  wash- 
house,  but  I  cannot  wash  very  well ;  I  cannot  stand 
over  the  wash-tub ;  so  I  chose  the  oakum,  and  I 
tried  picking  it  for  about  two  hours.  There  were 
two  other  women  picking  with  me,  and  they  were 
both  of  them  apprentice  hands.  One  of  the  women 
had  once  picked  it  before,  she  showed  us  how  to  unravel 
it ;  of  course  it  was  the  hard  sort.  Then  after  the  two 
hours  the  tramp  mistress  came  in  and  asked  if  any  of  us 
would  like  to  go  cleaning  and  I  very  gladly  accepted. 
Then  I  was  put  to  clean  down  a  staircase  with  three  land- 
ings, two  waterclosets  and  two  lavatories  ;  and  I  had  to 
scrub  all  down  these  stairs.  There  were  some  workmen 
about ;  they  were  walking  up  and  down  ;  I  had  a  good 
deal  of  trouble  to  get  the  stairs  clean  because  the  men 
were  always,  walking  up  and  down  making  foot-prints. 
I  got  it  all  cleaned  by  dinner  time  to  the  satisfaction  of 
the  tramp  mistress. 

14C2.  There  was  no  complaint  in  regard  to  it  ? — There 
was  no  complaint ;  it  was  only  the  proper  work.  The 
only  complaint  I  should  make  with  regard  to  that  

1403.  But  there  was  no  complaint  made  against  you  ? 
—Oh,  no. 

1404.  You  did  your  work  to  their  satisfaction  ? — She 
came  round  to  see  how  I  was  doing  in  the  first  place. 
When  she  saw  I  was  doing  very  well,  she  left  me  and  I 
practically  did  all  the  work  myself. 

1405.  Then  you  had  your  dinner ;  what  time  was 
that  ? — About  12  o'clock. 

1406.  What  was  the  dinner  composed  of  ? — A  very 
little  bit  of  cheese  and  bread.  I  fortunately  had  a  little 
tea  and  sugar.    I  had  only  a  rough  apron  given  to  me  ; 
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of  course,  I  had  to  work  in  my  own  clothes,  and  that  is 
one  of  the  things  with  regard  to  the  tramp  ward,  that 
women's  clothes  get  so  dirty  that  you  are  practically, 
as  it  were,  robhed  of  something  in  going  in,  because  your 
clothes  become  far  less  efficient  for  working.  If  you 
had  a  week  in  tramp  wards  you  would  be  utterly  unfit 
to  earn  your  living,  because  jonv  clothes  would  have  got 
by  that  time  so  dirty  that  nobody  would  engage  you. 

1407.  I  thought  that  was  the  ward  you  said  was  clean 
when  you  went  into  it  ? — Yes,  but  you  put  on  your  own 
clothes. 

1408.  Yes  ? — Then  you  go  and  do  dirty  charwoman 
work. 

1409.  You  mean  that  it  is  not  in  the  tramp  ward  but  in 
the  work  outside  that  you  get  your  clothes  soiled  ? — It 
dirties  your  clothes,  and  you  have  no  opportunity  to  wash 
them  at  all ;  and  consequently  you  go  out  of  the  workhouse 
poorer  to  the  extent  to  which  your  clothes  are  dirty.  If 
I  had  to  pay  a  charwoman  for  the  work  I  did  that  day 
I  should  certainly  pay  her  2s.  6d. 

1410.  Then  in  the  evening  had  you  a  similar  meal, 
or  had  you  tea  or  anything  of  that  sort  ? — After  dirmer 
I  had  to  go  to  work  again. 

1411.  Yes  ? — Then  about  4  o'clock,  I  think,  I  went 
back  to  the  tramp  ward. 

1412.  To  the  ward  itself  ? — There  I  assisted  my  friend 
by  doing  another  piece  of  work  which  she  had  been  set 
to  do.  She  had  been  scrubbing  the  whole  of  the  big  ward 
and  was  utterly  fatigued,  and  I  scrubbed  another  part, 
taking  part  of  her  task  for  her,  and  at  6  o'clock  we  had 
our  meal  for  the  night — the  third  meal  ;  that  was  gruel 
and  dry  bread  again.  And  that  turned  sour  on  my 
stomach  and  I  had  a  digestive  upset  in  consequence. 

1413.  You  had  the  three  meals  in  that  day  ? — The 
three  meals. 

1414.  The  morning  meal  of  gruel  and  dry  bread ;  the 
bread  and  cheese  in  the  middle  of  the  day  ;  and  the  gruel 
and  dry  bread  again  in  the  evening  ? — Yes. 

1415.  Was  there  any  difficulty  about  water  there  ? — 
No ;  I  asked  there  and  we  were  allowed  to  get  the  mug 
to  drink  from  the  bathroom  tap,  from  the  lavatory  tap, 
but  the  mugs  were  metal,  and  they  were  very  brilliantly 
polished,  and  they  tasted  of  the  metal  polish  and  the 
soft  soap  that  had  been  used.  We  tried  two,  but  one 
tasted  of  soft  soap  and  the  other  of  metal  poHsh. 

1416.  Then  the  next  morning  did  you  do  a  task  again  ? 
— Perhaps  I  should  mention  that  by  the  kindness  of 
an  official  there  we  obtained  hot  water  in  the  middle  of 
the  day  to  put  on  our  own  tea ;  therefore,  we  had  a  drink 
of  tea  in  the  middle  of  the  day.  Then  the  next  morning 
we  were  dismissed  at  half-past  6  or  thereabouts.  I 
think  it  was  either  6  or  half -past,  after  having  gruel  and 
bread  again. 

1417.  Then  you  had  no  task  the  next  day  ? — No  task 
the  next  day. 

1418.  You  were  allowed  to  leave  after  you  had  had 
your  breakfast  ? — Yes.  The  bed,  I  should  say,  was  a  plank 
bed.  There  were  straw  mattresses,  but  they  were  only 
allowed  to  people  who  were  lying  ill. 

1410.  Then  with  regard  to  the  officials,  you  say  that 
the  man  who  cross-examined  you  on  your  entry  was 
rough  and  domineering  ? — Yes. 

1420.  Have  you  any  complaint  to  make  in  regard  to 
the  other  officials  ? — There  was  one  that  was  very  per- 
emptory ;  it  was  not  exactly  that  she  was  unkind,  but 
she  was  so  sharp  in  ordering  everybody  aroimd  ;  and 
also  there  was  one  case  that  we  thought  was  a  case  of 
great  hardship.  There  was  a  woman  who  had  gone  in — 
of  course,  we  believe  that  her  story  is  true,  because  she 
told  us  repeatedly  just  the  same,  and  she  had  no  reasons 
for  telUng  falsehoods  to  those  who  were  with  her — she 
had  come  into  the  workhouse  under  the  impression  that 
she  would  only  be  detained  one  night.  She  had  a  place 
of  work  to  go  to  next  morning.  She  begged  to  be  let 
out.  After  a  great  deal  of  trouble  she  was  let  out  and 
got  to  her  place  of  work  too  late.  The  mistress  would  not 
take  her.  She  wandered  about  Manchester  all  day  and 
came  back  and  claimed  her  second  night  and  to  be  let 
out  next  morning.  For  coming  back  that  way  she  was 
condemned  to  wait  four  nights.  Of  course  that  practically 
means  starvation,  and  also  it  means  your  clothes  being 


in  such  a  state  that  one  would  scarcely  be  fit  for  em-  Mrs.  Higgs. 

ployment  afterwards.    I  think  that  this  is  an  important  

point.  29  Nov.  1904. 

1421.  You  did  not  see  her'af  terwards,  I  suppose,  because 
when  she  came  back  you  would  have  gone  ? — We  were 
in  the  ward  with  her,  you  see,  when  she  came  back  again. 
We  left  her  behind  us.  There  were  quite  a  number  of 
inmates  of  this  workhouse,  but  there  were  only  about 
two  who  were  regular  tramps  ;  the  rest  of  them  were 
really  the  wives  of  working  people  who  were  travelling 
with  their  husbands  in  search  of  employment.  And  in 
one  case  there  was  an  old  woman,  and  I  think  you  would 
almost  count  her  amongst  the  tramps,  but  she  had  only 
been  made  a  tramp  by  compulsion.  She  had  been  sup- 
ported by  a  married  son  until  his  place  of  work  had 
been  burned  down  by  fire,  and  he  had  been  unable  to 
support  her  any  more,  and  then  she  had  been  really 
forced  into  tramping  about.  She  did  not  wish  to  give 
up  her  liberty  and  go  inside  the  workhouse,  but  latterly 
she  thought  she  would  go  inside  the  workhouse,  but  she 
had  found  difficulty  in  obtaining  admission.  She  had 
applied,  so  she  said,  and  had  been  refused.  I  think  that 
is  a  difficulty  very  often  with  these  people,  when  they 
really  get  to  be  vagrants  they  can  scarcely  get  taken  into 
the  workhouse.    She  waited  to  see  the  doctor. 

1422.  Were  there  any  children  in  the  ward  ? — Yes, 
there  was  a  woman  with  a  child  who  was  going  to  apply  for 
admission  to  the  workhouse  the  same  day. 

1423.  Was  there  any  difficulty  about  the  food  for  the 
child  ?— No. 

1424.  What  was  the  food  for  the  child  ? — I  really  did 
not  see  what  was  the  food  for  the  child,  because  that 
person  was  not  admitted  at  the  same  time  as  we  were. 
There  were  no  children  admitted  with  us. 

1425.  So  you  practically  do  not  know  ? — I  practi- 
cally do  not  know. 

1426.  (Mr.  Davy.)  What  was  the  number  of  female 
tramps  ? — At  Dewsbury  there  was  only  one  tramp  with 
us. 

1427.  Besides  yourselves  ? — Besides  ourselves. 

1428.  Were  there  separate  cells  there  ? — No,  it  was 
an  associated  ward. 

1429.  Had  you  access  to  water  at  all  during  the  night ; 
could  you  get  into  the  bathroom,  for  instance? — No,  the 
bathroom  was  locked  up. 

1430.  No  water  in  the  ward  ? — No. 

1431.  Was  there  a  bell  ? — I  did  not  see  one.; 

1432.  At  North  Bier  ley,  did  you  go  into  the  separate 
cells  there  ? — Yes. 

1433.  There  was  a  bell  there,  I  think  ? — I  think  so. 

1434.  I  suppose  if  you  had  rung  the  bell  you  might 
have  got  water  ? — Possibly. 

1435.  (Sir    William   Chance.)    You   have   given  us 
your  experience  in  three  tramp  wards  ? — Yes. 

1436.  When  you  went  into  these  workhouses  you  were 
not  dressed  as  you  are  now  ? — Oh,  no,  I  had  a  shawl  on, 
what  they  wear  usually  in  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire. 

1437.  You  were  disguised,  in  fact  ? — Disguised,  yes. 

1438.  You  were  complaining  that  they  would  not  take 
you  at  first  for  a  respectable  married  woman  ;  an  ordinary 
porter  of  a  casual  ward  would  not  necessarily  take  you  in 
your  disguise  for  a  respectable  married  woman  ? — He 
began  by  inquiring  why  I  was  there,  and  I  stated  to  him 
that  I  was  a  married  woman  rejoining  my  husband. 

1439.  I  see  ? — Because  he  did  not  believe  my  word  ; 
he  simply  began  to  bother  me  about  being  a  bad  character. 

1440.  Do  you  think  there  are  many  respectable  married 
women  who  go  into  the  casual  wards  ? — There  were  two 
respectable  married  women  in  the  casual  ward  with  me. 

1441.  Yes  ? — One  had  been  an  hotel  waitress  at  Jliddle- 
ton,  Ilkley,  and  her  husband  had  been  a  singer  in  the 
church  choir,  and  he  was  employed  at  some  trade  that 
was  rather  going  out  of  fashion,  and  they  had  had  to  go 
from  one  part  of  England  to  another  to  try  and  find  a 
place  where  he  could  work ;  and  certainly  she  worked 
very  well ;  and  there  was  nothing  in  either  her  conversa- 
tion or  what  I  learned  of  her  character,  to  show  that  she 
was  otherwise  than  a  respectable  married  woman.  She 
was  bothered  the  same  as  I  was. 
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MINUTES  OF  EVIDENCE  : 


Mrs.  Higgs.      1442.  This  was  in  Manchester  ? — In  Manchester. 

29  Nov.  1904.     1443.  A  great  number  of  women  tramps  would  resort 

.   to  that  particular  casual  ward  ;  1  suppose  there  were  a 

good  number  on  the  night  when  you  were  there  ? — There 
would  be,  at  a  guess,  perhaps  about  twenty ;  I  do  not 
know  the  exact  number  ;  there  might  have  been  fewer. 

1444.  Then  it  was  only  at  the  Manchester  ward  that 
you  considered  that  things  were  carried  out  satisfactorily, 
so  far  as  the  general  management  of  the  ward  was  con- 
cerned. You  complain  of  the  beds  being  put  too  close ; 
it  was  an  associated  ward  ? — The  Manchester  was  the 
worst  of  all.  The  carrying  out  of  the  Government 
regulations  was  exact,  and  the  cleanliness  was  good, 
and  the  food  was  good  ;  but  the  treatment,  the  total 
effect  of  the  treatment,  was  the  worst  of  any.  The 
treatment  was  so  hard,  that  practically  I  went  in 
in  full  strength  and  health,  and  it  took  me  a  month  to 
recover  from  the  effect  of  the  treatment ;  and  my  friend, 
who  is  a  working  woman,  suffered  as  well  as  I  did.  You 
were  utterly  deprived  of  your  health,  deprived  of  your 
cleanliness,  and  made  in  a  condition  in  which  it  would 
have  been  impossible  for  you  to  get  your  living  aftei- 
wards  for  some  time.  I  could  not  have  gone  to  a  day's 
work  after  leaving  that  ward. 

1445.  T  understand  you  made  no  complaint  at  all  about 
your  treatment  in  any  of  those  workhouses,  because  you 
were  frightened  of  being  arrested  and  fired  and  sent  to 
prison  ?- — The  man  who  admitted  me  said  he  would  send 
me  to  prison  ;  of  course,  I  went  in  under  my  right  name, 
so  I  suppose  the  law  has  no  hold  on  me,  and  I  was  practi- 
cally at  the  moment  destitute  ;  I  had  no  money  ;  I  was 
perfectly  destitute. 

1446.  That  is  your  explanation  why  you  did  not  make 
any  complaint  at  the  time  ? — Yes. 

1447.  {Dr.  Downes.)  Did  the  official  who  admitted  you 
at  Manchester  suspect  that  you  were  not  a  regular  casual  ? 
—No. 

144S.  I  think  you  said  that  the  regulations  were  strictly 
observed  at  Manchester  ? — Yes. 

1449.  But  did  you  not  tell  us  that  some  one  was  refused 
admission  at  one  ward  ? — Yes,  I  mean  the  regulations 
inside  the  ward  itself,  the  regulations  that  are  up  on  the 
wall  as  to  the  treatment  of  casual  paupers  ;  but  you 
will  observe  that  in  North  Bierley  and  in  the  other  union 
they  were  evaded ;  there  was  not  two  nights'  detention. 

1450.  Of  course,  the  strict  regulations  require  that  on 
refusal  of  admission  the  circumstances  should  be  reported 
to  the  guardians  ? — ^Yes. 

1451.  You  have  probably  forgotten  that  you  men- 
tioned that  case  ? — Yes,  but  is  there  not  a  law  that  they 
should  be  reported  to  the  guardians. 

1452.  That  is  what  I  say — there  is  that  regulation. 
You  have  told  us  that  the  regulations  were  strictly  ob- 
served at  Manchester ;  but  a  little  while  ago  you  told  us 
that  some  one  had  been  refused  admission  without  the 
regulations  being  met.  I  want  to  remind  you  of  what 
you  said  ? — I  want  to  make  a  distinction  between  the 
regulations  inside  the  ward  and  those  for  admission ; 
there  was  an  evasion  of  the  regulations  for  admission,  but 
inside  the  casual  ward  the  regulations  were  observed. 

1453.  Take  the  regulations  inside  the  casual  ward ; 
you  told  us  you  had  your  food  before  you  were  bathed  at 
Manchester  ? — Yes. 

1454.  The  regulation  is  that  you  be  bathed  as  soon 
after  admission  as  possible  ? — I  suppose  they  would 
think  that  was  as  soon  as  possible. 

1455.  That  would  be  an  evasion  of  the  regulations  ? — 
Well,  is  it  laid  down  that  they  should  be  bathed  first  ? 

1456.  The  words  are  "  as  soon  as  practicable  after 
admission  "  ? — Yes,  I  see. 

1457.  {Captain  Showers.)  Do  you  not  think  that,  con- 
sidering your  position,  and  your  general  comfort  at 
home  where  you  are,  you  found  these  hardships  more 
severe  than  the  other  people  would  ? — No,  I  think  not ; 
and  you  see  I  secured  against  that  possibility  by  taking  a 
person  with  me  who  is  actually  able  to  do  a  good  day's 
washing  for  seven  people.  (I  mean  that  my  friend,  who  is  a 
working  woman,  could  do  any  work,  and  I  suffered  less 
than  she  did).    I  am  a  working  woman  myself.  lam 


accustomed  to  do  a  good  day's  work  ;  I  can  do  a  char- 
woman's work  at  home  any  day ;  I  am  a  minister's  wife  on  a 
poor  salary,  and  I  have  been  accustomed  to  work  hard  all 
my  life  ;  therefore,  I  do  not  think  I  suffered  as  much  as  some 
of  these  poor  women.  I  saw  women  there  who  appeared  to 
be  suffering  more  than  myself,  partly  because  they  had 
been  tramping.  I  went  in  in  good  condition,  and  they 
came  in  poor  condition  ,  and  they  were  visibly  haggard 
and  weary  and  dis-spirited  ;  whereas  I  had  to  look  forward 
to  returning  to  home  and  friends,  so  that  I  think  the  con- 
ditions were  really  less  hard  for  me  than  for  others. 

1458.  In  regard  to  the  food  now,  for  instance  ;  the  other 
people,  the  people  who  are  used  to  tramping  about,  would 
not  find  the  food  so  nauseous  as  you  would  naturally  ? — 
They  left  it  just  as  much  as  I  did.  Not  only  that,  but  you 
must  remember  that  the  working  class  diet  does  not  now 
consist  so  much  of  that  kind  of  food.  Possibly,  when  the 
tramp  ward  was  first  created,  gruel  may  have  been  more  of 
a  national  food.  Now,  both  gruel  and  pea  soup  affect 
people  adversely.  They  say,  for  instance,  that  when 
children,  who  have  been  brought  up  amongst  the  working 
classes,  are  taken  into  a  home  they  cannot  at  first  take  a 
porridge  breakfast ;  that  they  have  to  be  gradually 
accustomed  to  the  food — to  the  gruel  and  pea  soup — 
because  they  are  accustomed  to  a  more  dry  diet ;  and, 
therefore,  the  porridge  and  the  soup  adversely  affect  them. 

1459.  {Dr.  Downes.)  I  think  you  said  you  had  not  met 
with  any  tramp  children  in  the  casual  wards  you  went 
into  ? — Only  one. 

1460.  Only  one  child  ? — Only  one,  and  that  child  was 
suffering  from  illness,  and  the  mother,  on  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  tramp  mistress,  consented  to  go  into  the  work- 
house. I  only  saw  them  for  a  short  time — they  were 
admitted  on  our  second  night — only  at  breakfast  in  the 
morning  I  saw  anytliing  of  them. 

1461.  Did  you  meet  with  any  tramp  children  on  the 
road  ? — No,  but  I  have  met  them  in  common  lodging- 
houses  very  frequently. 

1462.  Were  the  fathers  in  the  common  lodging-houses 
with  them  ? — In  many  cases,  yes. 

1463.  Have  you  reason  to  suppose  there  were  cases 
where  the  fathers  go  into  the  casual  wards,  and  the  women 
and  children  go  into  the  common  lodging-houses  ? — Yes,  I 
believe  that  is  very  frequent. 

1464.  Have  you  any  knowledge  of  your  own  ? — ^I  have 
only  from  a  common  lodging-house  which  I  have  frequently 
visited  in  Oldham,  where  I  have  made  constant  inquiries, 
and  I  find  that  the  people  that  are  tramping  about  from 
place  to  place,  if  they  possibly  can,  get  into  the  common 
lodging-house.  If  they  are  absolutely  destitute  they  will 
go  into  the  tramp  ward,  and  the  father  will  go  to  the  male 
side,  and  the  mother  will  go  with  the  child  to  the  female 
side. 

1465.  Is  that  done  so  that  the  women  may  keep  the 
money  ? — I  think  they  usually  go  in,  all  the  family 
together,  because  they  have  no  money. 

1466.  No,  but  I  was  asking  you  about  cases  where  it  has 
been  alleged  that  the  men  go  into  the  casual  ward,  but  the 
women  and  the  children  go  into  the  common  lodging-house? 
—Oh,  I  see. 

1467.  And  one  reason  which  has  been  given  for  that  is, 
that  in  that  case  the  women  and  the  children  keep  the 
money  which  would  otherwise  be  taken  if  they  went  to  the 
casual  ward  ;  have  you  any  knowledge  of  your  own  upon 
that  point  ?• — I  do  not  know  that  I  have  any  knowledge  of 
my  own  upon  that  point. 

1468.  {Chairman.)  What  has  been  your  experience  of 
the  common  lodging-houses;  have  you  ever  gone  in 
working  guise  and  passed  a  night  there  ?— I  have  been  in 
several  lodging-houses.  First  of  all,  a  municipal  lodging- 
house  at  Huddersfield  ;  then  a  common  lodging-house 
at  Dewsbury ;  then  two  women's  lodging-houses  at 
Manchester  ;  and  finally,  a  common  lodging-house  at 
Stockport ;  and  I  have  gone,  of  course,  dressed  in  the  same 
way  as  to  the  workhouses  and  slept  in  the  common  lodging- 
houses. 

1469.  Could  you  say  what  the  treatment  was  in  the 
common  lodging-houses.  Now,  take  first  the  beds  :  com- 
pare those  with  the  beds  that  you  have  spoken  of  in  the 
three  different  casual  wards  ;  were  they  better  or  worse  '! 
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— First  of  all,  you  get  a  bed  and  you  can  sleep;  but 
it  is  probably  swarming  with  vermin. 

1470.  The  beds  in  common  lodging-houses,  you  would 
say,  would  not  compare  with  the  beds  in  the  casual  wards 
with  regard  to  cleanliness  ? — Well,  I  would  rather  go  into  a 
common  lodging-house  any  night  than  to  a  casual  ward. 
In  spite  of  the  vermin  you  can,  at  any  rate,  lie  down  and 
3'ou  can  get  some  sleep,  but  you  cannot  in  the  workhouse. 

1471.  It  is  a  matter  of  personal  feeling  about  that  ? — 
I  had  never  seen  the  animals  in  my  life  before  I  went 
into  those  places  ;  it  was  a  terrible  thing  for  me. 

1472.  No,  but  what  you  say  is  that  in  the  common 
lodging-house  the  ordinary  condition  of  things  is  that 
the  beds  are  verminous,  whereas  in  the  casual  ward  they 
are  clean  ? — Yes. 

1473.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  beds  in  the  casual 
ward  are  more  uncomfortable  than  the  beds  in  the  com- 
mon lodging-house  ?— They  are  not  beds,  really. 

1474.  No,  they  are  sleeping  bunks,  we  will  say  ? — 
Well,  they  are  worse  than  bunks.  I  could  sleep  in  a  bunk, 
or  anything  hard — I  could  sleep  on  the  floor,  really. 

1475.  One  was  a  plank  bed,  you  have  told  us  ? — The 
plank  bed  is  worse  than  the  floor,  because  it  is  narrow 
and  it  is  so  cold.  You  cannot  cover  yourself  up  properly, 
whereas  you  could  roll  up  on  the  floor  much  better. 

1476.  In  any  of  those  casual  wards,  was  any  search  made 
as  to  whether  you  had  money  upon  you,  and  so  on  ?— 
We  were  asked,  in  the  first  place,  to  give  up  our  money 
and  our  bundle  at  the  door.  We  gave  them  up.  In  the 
second  place,  we  were  searched  after  a  fashion.  We 
were  asked  if  we  had  any  tobacco,  and  the  portress  just 
passed  her  hand  down  us  in  a  casual  kind  of  way  to  see 
if  we  had  a  bulging  pocket. 

1477.  Was  there  a  woman  searcher  ?— Yes.  a  woman 
in  charge. 

1478.  A  woman,  I  suppose,  whose  duty  it  was, 
amongst  other  things,  to  search  the  incomers  ?  —  She 
was  a  portress  really. 

1479.  From  what  you  say,  I  conjecture  it  was  a  some- 
what casual  search  ?— Yes,  nothing  much  of  a  search. 
We  could — in  fact,  we  did — take  in  tea.  When  we  found 
we  could  do  it,  we  took  in  tea  and  sugar  in  our  pockets, 
and  that  was  not  taken  from  us. 

1480.  That  was  not  taken  from  you  ? — And  our  money 
was  not  taken  from  us  the  second  time. 

1481.  It  seems  to  me  that  apart  from  the  conduct  of 
the  men,  which  I  hope  is  not  common,  your  principal 
complaint  is  that  at  Manchester  the  work  was  too  hard  ; 
that  in  the  other  two  the  work  was  fair,  considering  it 
as  a  task  of  work  to  be  performed  as  compensation  for 
your  night's  lodging  ? — I  do  not  complain  of  the  work 
exactly  ;  the  work  was  equally  hard  in  the  North  Bierley 
workhouse.  What  1  do  complain  of  is  that  the  amount  of 
work  which  is  required  is  out  of  all  proportion  to  the 
amount  of  relief  that  is  given.  If  you  did  about  a  quarter 
of  the  amount  of  work,  you  would  have  paid  for  what  you 
had  received. 

1482.  T  did  not  understand  you  to  complain  of  the  work 
in  the  other  two.  In  the  North  Bierley  ward  was  there 
a  hard  task  of  work  ? — I  think  I  did  about  2s.  6d.  worth 
of  work  in  both  places  and  received  about  6d.  or  7d. 
of  help  for  it. 

1483.  (Sir  William  Chance.)  In  those  common  lodging- 
houses  were  there  cubicles  ? — There  was  a  sort  of  par- 
titioned-o£E  place  in  the  second  one,  Dewsbury,  but  there 
was  a  man  sleeping  in  the  bed  next,  and  there  was  an 
open  entry  between  the  two.  We  were  told  for  our 
comfort  that  he  was  a  blind  man,  and  there  was  a  way  in. 
Anybody  could  have  come  in  to  us  at  any  time  ;  there 
was  really  no  proper  partition — the  whole  of  the  upper 
storey  of  the  house  was  practically  open  for  anybody 
to  walk  about.  We  were  in  the  married  people's  quarter, 
and  we  were  in  bed  together,  and  there  were  a  number 
of  married  people  in  the  same  room,  but  there  was  this 
pretence  of  a  little  wooden  partition  with  a  door  through, 
without  a  fastening. 

1484.  Have  you  any  complaint  to  make  as  to  the  sani- 
tary conveniences  in  the  casual  wards  ? — No,  I  have 
no  complaint  to  make  about  those. 


1485.  How  did  they  compare  with  those  in  the  common  jfjrs.  Higgs. 

lodging-houses  ? — Of  course,  the  sanitary  conveniences  

in  the  common  lodging-houses  were  fearful.    There  was  29  Nov.  1904. 
only  a  sink  down  in  the  cQinmon  lodging  room,  in  which 
men  were  sleeping  all  night  long,  at  which  people  could 
wash ;   and  you  had  to  come  down  in  the  morning,  and 
you  could  only  wash  your  face  and  hands,  because  there 
were  sleeping  men  on  the  forms  all  round  ;  and  there  was 
a  closet  out  in  the  yard  which  was  in  the  most  fearful 
condition — dry,  and  apparently  had  been  used  by  all  the 
inmates  of  the  house.  I  do  not  know  how  many  there  would 
be.    I  should  say  there  would  be  at  least  thirty  couples, 
and  of  course  it  was  perfectly  fearful.    The  condition  in 
the  municipal  lodging-house  was  better  in  regard  to  sani- 
tary convenience,  but  again  the  sink  was  in  an  open 
common  room — the  kitchen — and  you  could  not  do  any- 
thing but  go  and  wash  your  hands  and  face,  because 
men  were  in  occupation  of  the  same  room.    Again,  in 
Stockport,  it  was  worse.    You  had  to  fetch  every  drop 
of  water  from  the  single  men's  quarters,  hot  and  cold, 
and  to  wash  at  a  little  sink  where  there  was  a  tap,  which 
had  no  water  running  from  it,  in  the  common  room  ; 
so,  of  course,  there  was  no  convenience  in  the  common 
lodging-house  practically  for  a  woman  satisfactorily  to 
cleanse  herself;  and  I  think  this  ought  to  be  borne  in 
mind  with  regard  to  women  tramps,  because  the  women 
cannot  help  getting  verminous.  I  myself  was  covered  with 
vermin  that  night.    One  night  a  woman  had  slept  in 
the  bed  before  me  ;   although  there  were  clean  sheets,  a 
woman  had  slept  there  who  had  been  there  six  weeks,  and 
practically  not  changed  her  garments  the  whole  of  the  time, 
and  we  slept  in  that  bed  with  just  clean  sheets  put  over. 
Of  coiurse,  it  was  terrible,  and  I  could  not  have  got  clean ; 
it  would  have  been  utterly  impossible  for  me  to  get  clean 
again  if  I  had  not  been  able  to  go  home  and  use  carbolic 
soap  and  other  things  to  cleanse  myself.  Under  ordinary 
circumstances  I  should  have  remained  verminous.  And 
this  was  so  objectionable  even  to  the  women  who  were 
in  the  lodging-house  themselves.    They  pitied  me  ;  they 
said  :  "  See,  that  woman  has  been  sleeping  in  a  lousy  bed." 
That  is  the  word  they  used.    They  evidently  pitied  me  for 
having  got  into  that  condition  in  one  night.    They  said 
themselves  they  were  afraid  of  this  bed.    There  was  only 
room  for  five  people  in  the  one  room  which  was  appropri- 
ated to  single  women.    It  was  a  common  lodging-house 
for  men  and  women,  and  it  is  one  of  the  things  I  found  out 
that  everywhere  in  England  there  are  scarcely  any  places 
for  single  women  to  go  as  apart  from  men,  that  they  are 
obliged  to  go  into  the  common  lodging-house  and  to  be 
with  men  in  the  common  lodging-house,  and  at  most  there 
is  a  bedroom  set  apart  for  single  women ;  sometimes 
not  a  room  set  apart  for  single  women ;  and  also  two 
women  are  put  to  sleep  in  one  bed,  the  two  being  strangers 
to  one  another,  and  one  may  be  quite  verminous  ;  and 
consequently,  all  over  England  there  is  no  proper  pro- 
vision for  single  women.    And  that  is  one  reason  I  am 
so  strong  about  an  alteration  in  the  vagrancy  laws  in 
regard  to  women,  because  I  think  there  ought  to  be  some 
place  where  a  woman  who  is  cast  adrift  in  a  town,  or 
has  come  to  a  town,  can  sleep,  to  be  under  conditions 
which  are  suitable  for  her  to  pursue  her  work,  and  get 
employment  again. 

1486.  (Chairman.)  What  you  are  saying  now,  I  sup- 
pose, especially  applies  with  regard  to  common  lodging- 
houses  ;  it  does  not  apply  to  the  casual  wards  ? — It  applies 
in  this  way  to  the  casual  wards,  that  it  would  be  better 
for  a  woman,  who  is  temporarily  destitute  in  a  town, 
to  seek  the  refuge  of  the  casual  wards  than  the  refuge  of 
the  common  lodging-house. 

1487.  [Sir  William  Chance.)  On  account  of  the  separa- 
tion of  the  sexes  ? — Yes,  and  also  on  account  of  the  better 
sanitation. 

1488.  So  the  casual  wards  have  an  advantage  over  the 
common  lodging-houses  in  that  respect ;  as  regards  their 
sanitary  arrangements,  and  as  regards  the  sexes  being 
kept  separate  ? — Yes,  but  they  are  worse  than  the  com- 
mon lodging-houses.    If  I  had  to  choose  

1489.  About  the  food  in  the  common  lodging-houses, 
how  does  that  compare  ? — Of  course,  in  the  common 
lodging-houses  you  find  your  own  food. 

1490.  (Mr.  Simpson.)  How  much  did  you  pay  for  th» 
night  at  the  common  lodging-house  ? — 3d.  to  share 
a  bed,  or  4d.  to  have  a  single  one. 
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Mrs.  Eiggs.      1491.  That  was  the  same  in  all  three,  including  the 

 municipal  common  lodging-house  you  went  to  ? — In  the 

29  Nov.  1904.  Dewsbury  one  we  had  to  pay  4d.  each  to  share  a  bed. 

1492.  And  that  was  the  municipal  one  ? — ^No,  that 
was  a  common  lodging-house.  The  municipal  one  was  in 
Huddersfield.    We  paid  3d.  each  to  share  a  bed. 

1493.  {Chairman.)  But  in  all  three  there  was  this  lack 
of  decency — that  women,  you  say,  could  not  wash  and 
could  not  cleanse  themselves  ? — Yes. 

1494.  In  any  one  of  the  lodging-houses  you  speak  of  ? 
— ^In  the  lodging-houses  you  cannot  wash  yourself. 

1495.  No  ? — And  in  the  workhouse  you  cannot  wash 
your  clothes.  In  the  lodging-house  you  can  wash 
your  clothes  ;  you  could  issue  from  the  common  lodging- 
house  more  decent  and  respectable,  and  more  fit  to  get 
work  than  you  would  from  the  tramp  ward;  because 
you  would  have  an  opportunity  of  washing  your  clothes.  , 

1496.  [Mr.  Davy.)  You  pay  3d.  or  4d.  to  the  proprietor 
of  the  common  lodging-house  as  a  commercial  transaction, 
I  suppose  ? — Yes. 

1497.  The  lodging-house  is  run  for  profit  ? — Yes. 

1498.  I  suppose  there  is  a  competition  between  lodging- 
houses  in  large  towns  ? — Apparently.  There  is  a  great 
competition  in  the  men's  lodging-houses  :  but  women's 
lodging-houses  are  gradually  ceasing.  In  some  towns 
there  scarcely  is  a  lodging-house  for  women.  In  Leeds 
I  am  told  they  have  pulled  down  some  lodging-houses,  and 
the  result  is  that  there  is  scarcely  accommodation  for 
women,  and  women  have  actually  been  obliged  to  walk 
the  streets  because  they  could  not  get  in. 

1499.  Does  that  indicate  that  there  is  any  large  demand 
for  women's  lodging-houses  ? — T  think  it  indicates  that 
men's  lodging-houses  are  more  popular. 

1500.  Yes ;  but  I  suppose  if  more  women  wanted  lodging- 
houses,  lodging-houses  would  be  established  for  them  on  a 
commercial  basis,  would  they  not  ? — I  am  afraid  the  real 
explanation  is  that  underneath  the  lodging-house  there 
is  this  terrible  system  of  rooms  for  men  and  women,  and 
there  is  a  great  suction  into  these  ;  and  the  proprietors 
find  it  much  more  profitable  to  run  these  rooms  nominally 
for  married  couples  than  they  do  to  run  lodging-houses 
for  single  women. 

1501.  But  if  there  was  a  demand  on  the  part  of  single 
women  for  lodging-houses  for  women  only,  I  suppose  that 
demand  would  be  satisfied  commercially,  would  it  not? 
—I  do  not  think  you  could  be  sure  of  such  a  demand  being 
commercially  satisfied  when  the  supply  rests  on  private 
self-interest ;  because,  naturally,  private  self-interest  will 
go  in  the  direction  in  which  there  is  the  greatest  reward. 

1502.  You  mean  to  say  it  pays  the  proprietor  of  a 
lodging-house  better  to  run  a  lodging-house  for  men  and 
women,  than  one  for  men  alone  or  women  alone  ? — I 
do  not  think  there  are  many  lodging-houses  for  women 
alone. 

1503.  But  what  I  was  trying  to  put  to  you  is  this,  that 
if  there  was  a  considerable  demand  for  lodging-houses  for 
women  alone,  that  want  would  be  supplied,  would  it  not ; 
it  would  pay  ? — I  do  not  think  it  would  pay ;  it 
might  possibly  pay,  but  I  do  not  think  it  would  pay  so  well 
as  the  other  ;  consequently,  the  man  or  woman  goes  in  the 
direction  of  their  greatest  self-interest. 

1504.  Why  would  it  not ;  it  must  be  on  the  ground 
that  there  are  not  enough  women  desiring  separate  accom- 
modation ? — No,  I  do  not  think  it  is  so.  If  you  have  a 
Salvation  Army  shelter  you  get  a  large  demand  upon 
that,  or  any  shelter,  where  the  women  are  moderately 
clean,  and  several  go  out  to  their  daily  work.  Single 
women,  or  widows,  or  married  women  deserted  by  their 
husbands,  will  make  use  of  such  a  place  as  that,  and  live 
there  practically  under  protection  ;  but  supposing  there 
are  no  such  institutions,  what  happens  is  that  these  women 
are  forced  into  all  kinds  of  corners,  into  private  houses, 
very  often  under  very  undesirable  circumstances,  into 
brothels  very  often  ;  into  these  common  lodging-houses 
mixed  up  with  men  ;  and  it  seems  to  me  that  it  is  one  of 
the  great  public  needs  that  there  should  be  some  recogni- 
tion of  the  provision  for  women  that  have  need  to  sleep 
imder  good  conditions  at  night.  I  do  not  think  you  could 
look  to  private  interest  to  provide  for  this  great  need, 
because  these  women  are  often  so  extremely  poor. 


1505.  [Chairman.)  Then,  your  suggestion,  I  take  it, 
would  be  that  there  should  he  further  provision  made  in 
casual  wards  for  single  women  ? — I  should  propose  that 
single  women  should  be  received  into  the  workhouse 
proper.  I  woiild  do  away  with  the  casual  ward  for  women. 
The  reason  of  that  would  be  three-fold.  First  of  all  the 
woman,  if  she  were  admitted  into  the  workhouse  proper, 
would  receive  the  workhouse  clothes  ;  therefore,  she  would 
not  work  in  her  own,  and  her  own  would  not  be  destroyed. 
She  would  go  out  in  as  good  a  state  of  cleanliness  as  before. 
Besides  that,  I  think  it  is  altogether  wrong  to  recognise  a 
class  of  vagrant  women  at  all.  I  think  it  is  a  great  evil 
to  recognise  that  a  woman  has  the  right  to  go  about  from 
place  to  place  in  that  unattached  kind  of  way.  I  think 
she  should  be  received  at  the  workhouse  proper  ;  and  then 
I  would  also  propose  the  appointment  in  connection  with 
every  workhouse  of  a  lady  protector.  I  practically  have 
been  doing  this  work  in  connection  with  our  workhouse 
for  a  long  time.  When  a  destitute  woman  was  received 
under  circumstances  not  favourable  to  her  earning  her 
own  living,  as  a  matter  of  course  a  form  should  be 
sent  to  the  lady  protector  stating  so — this  is  the  form 
which  I  use  ;  that  form  is  sent  me  in  the  case  of  women 
who  enter  the  workhouse  [exhibiting  form).  From 
those  particulars  I  learn  whether  there  is  a  case 
I  can  assist,  and  in  that  way  I  continually  set 
people  on  their  feet  again.  No  cases  of  destitu- 
tion would  drift  into  our  workhouse  and  out  again 
without  help,  excepting  into  the  tramp  ward.  Of  course, 
women  who  enter  the  tramp  ward  do  not  remain  long 
enough  for  me  to  come  into  touch  with  them  ;  and,  there- 
fore, the  tramp  cases  are  just  the  ones  that  we  cannot  assist 
in  any  way,  except  occasionally,  I  get  these  tramp 
women.  For  instance,  two  sisters  drifted  away  from  their 
home  at  a  town  near  us  and  came  into  the  workhouse.  I 
was  told  about  these  girls,  and  I  took  them  to  my  home,  and 
kept  them  and  sent  them  back  to  their  parents.  Now 
that  is  the  kind  of  work  that  I  think  a  lady  protector  might 
do.  First  of  all,  a  lady  protector  might  watch  out  for  cases 
of  that  kind — girls  that  are  wandering  away  from  their 
homes.  Then  she  might  also  watch  out  for  cases  of  women 
that  were  in  such  a  state  of  clothing  that  they  could  not 
earn  their  living  effectively,  and  by  a  little  charitable  help 
very  often  set  people  on  their  feet  again.  That  is  what  I 
am  continually  doing,  taking  people  whose  clothing  has  got 
to  such  a  state  that  they  could  not  earn  a  respectable  living. 
I  find  if  I  take  them  in  at  the  back  door  with  scarcely  a 
rag  on  their  back,  and  turn  them  out  at  my  front  door 
respectable,  I  can  get  a  situation  for  them,  and  in  most 
oases  make  them  self-supporting.  It  is  very  seldom 
I  fail  to  get  work  for  a  woman.  If  I  do,  it 
is  because  she  is  a  vagrant  proper,  and  these 
vagrants  proper  are  women  who  have  really  been 
educated  into  vagrancy  by  our  tramp  ward  system,  by 
being  forced  as  it  were  to  wander  from  place  to  place,  being 
obliged  when  they  have  taken  shelter  in  the  tramp  ward 
one  night  to  pass  on  to  another  tramp  ward  another  night 
to  get  shelter  again ;  they  are  educated  into  vagrancy. 
I  think  it  is  a  great  mistake  for  our  country  to  educate 
any  women  into  vagrancy,  and  vagrancy  among  women, 
I  think,  ought  not  to  be  recognised  at  all. 

1506.  Would  it  satisfy  your  idea  with  regard  to  this, 
if  some  of  the  guardians  were  ladies  who  would  be  able 
themselves  to  investigate  into  the  cases  of  women  in  the 
workhouse  ? — I  think  the  lady  guardians  have  their  hands 
so  full  with  the  real  work  of  the  workhouse  that  it  needs 
somebody  independent.  And  then  also  the  work  of  the 
guardians  is  to  see  that  the  Poor  Law  is  properly  ad- 
ministered, and  the  work  of  a  lady  protector  would  be 
similar  to  that  done  in  France.  They  have  these  additional 
ladies  in  France.  The  work  would  be  more  charitable, 
to  link  charitable  aid  to  relief  of  destitution.  For 
instance,  supposing  a  girl  drifted  into  the  workhouse 
with  a  child,  probably  she  could  be  made  self-supporting 
with  a  little  charitable  help.  Again,  supposing  a  girl 
drifted  in,  who  was  out  of  a  situation,  she  could  be 
helped  ;  or  supposing  the  case  of  a  feeble-minded  girl, 
or  someone  who  needed  to  be  put  into  a  home ; 
these  cases  could  be  attended  to.  It  is  not  the 
work  of  the  women  guardians  to  do  that ;  their  hands 
are  full  with  the  poor  law  relief,  but  a  lady  protector 
would  really  find  that  her  work. 

1507.  A  lady  protector,  I  take  it,  according  to  your 
view,  would  be  some  lady  who  kindly  volunteers  to  do 
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-this  work  and  who  becomes  a  visitor  ? — Yes,  a  visitor  for 
this  purpose. 

1508.  There  would  be  no  Poor  Law  control  in  any  way 
over  her,  but  her  duty  would  be  simply  to  look  after 
these  cases  as  a  volunteer,  and  to  assist  them  in  any  way 
that  she  could  ? — The  advantage  of  having  one  appointed 
"would  be  in  the  first  place  that  the  relieving  ofi&cer  would 
have  to  send  a  paper  to  this  lady ;  a  paper  stating  the 
«ases. 

1509.  Then  you  would  have  them  appointed  by  the 
guardians,  would  you  ? — Yes,  I  would  have  the  lady 
protector  appointed  by  the  guardians  officially:  I  mean  in 
an  official  position. 

1510.  Appointed  or  accepted  by  them  ;  if  a  lady  volun- 
teered to  do  this,  the  guardians  would  accept  her  or 
otherwise  ? — Yes. 

1511.  (Mr.  Davy.)  Have  the  guardians  interposed  any 
difficulty  in  the  way  of  your  doing  your  work  ? — My 
difficulty  in  the  work  which  I  have  been  doing  for  five 
years  is  that  though  the  guardians  have  officially  recog- 
nised me  and  given  orders  to  the  relieving  officers  to  fur- 
nish me  with  forms,  I  do  not  find  that  the  relieving  officers 
•do  so,  because  it  is  purely  voluntary,  and  there  is  expense 
in  furnishing  me  with  forms.  In  the  first  place,  I  have 
to  get  the  forms  printed  at  my  expense  ;  then  they  have 
either  postage  or  some  little  trouble  in  sending  me  the 
forms,  and  as  they  are  not  obliged  by  law  to  do  it,  it  is 
voluntary,  and  they  do  it  or  they  do  not  do  it,  as  they  like. 

1512.  The  guardians  could  make  them  do  it,  if  they 
liked  ? — They  could  not  if  there  was  any  expense  attached 
to  it,  of  course. 

1513.  Why  not  ? — I  suppose  it  would  not  come  under 
the  Poor  Law,  would  it ;  it  would  not  be  allowed. 

1514.  What  would  be  the  expense  ? — There  would  be 
the  expense  of  postage,  you  see. 

1515.  A  few  shillings  ? — It  would  not  be  a  great  ex- 
pense, of  course  ;  but  there  is  all  the  difference  between 
'being  obliged  to  do  a  thing  and  it  being  voluntary. 

1516.  You  would  make  it  obligatory  on  the  guardians 
to  do  it  ?— Yes. 

1517.  Work  such  as  you  do  at  Oldham  is  done  at  a 
great  many  unions  in  the  country  ? — Yes,  but  it  is  very 
often  limited.  For  instance,  you  will  have  a  number  of 
ladies  attached  to  the  maternity  ward,  who  do  the  mater- 
nity work,  but  they  will  not  touch  the  lock  ward,  or  they 
will  not  touch  destitute  girls  who  drift  into  the  main  body 
of  the  building  ;  and,  again,  they  may  not  of  course  touch 
the  tramp  ward  at  all ;  it  is  very  often  very  limited  work 
instead  of  covering  more  of  the  workhouse. 

1518  You  could  not  make  a  voluntary  lady  protector, 
as  you  call  her,  do  work  if  she  did  not  choose,  could  you ;  if 
■she  is  willing  to  do  it,  the  guardians  can  allow  her  to  do  it, 
and  encourage  her  to  do  it  ? — Possibly  the  guardians 
might,  but  it  would  be  another  thing  to  lay  down  by  law 
that  every  workhouse  should  have  such  a  lady  attached  to 
it,  because  I  find  on  inquiry  that  there  are  a  great  number 
of  -workhouses  where  there  is  no  work  of  the  kind  going  on. 

1519.  Would  you  make  the  law  compulsory  on  the  lady 
protector  ? — I  should  lay  down  certain  duties  as  the  duty 
of  the  lady  protector,  and  get  a  lady  to  take  them. 

1520.  Then,  if  you  could  not  get  a  lady  to  take  them  ? 
— Then  you  would  be  obliged  to  do  without  her  ;  but  in  a 
:great  number  of  cases  I  think  you  would  find  a  lady 
protector  very  easily,  and  I  think,  perhaps — this  is  another 
advantage  of  it — it  would  lead  to  the  training  of  a  great 
number  of  ladies  in  charitable  work,  and  also  it  would 
lead  to  the  union  of  charitable  work.  I  think  it  is 
a  great  evil  that  there  are  so  many  shelters  and 
homes  springing  up,  which  work,  very  often, 
acts  prejudicially  with  regard  to  the  real  interests 
of  the  country.  I  mean  that  they  will  take  up  cases 
that  should  not  be  taken  up,  and  leave  cases  which 
should  be  taken  up,  and  that  arises  very  often  from 
the  lack  of  training  of  women  in  the  real  work  of  the  poor 
law  ;  and  a  number  of  women  would  be  efficiently  trained 
for  work  in  connection  with  the  Poor  Law,  if  this  office  of 
lady  protector  were  taken  up  systematically.  , 

_  1521.  You  are  aware,  of  course,  that  there  are  pro- 
visions for  visiting  committees  of  ladies,  not  guardians  ? 


— T  have  been  the  secretary  of  a  visiting  committee  myself,  j/rs.  Higgs. 

and  that  again  is  quite  a  difierent  function.   
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1522.  I  suppose  you  are  also  aware  that  the  number  of  ~  '  '_ 

the   able-bodied   women  ^is    very    small    indeed  ? — T 

know  that. 

1523.  And  that  in  some  counties  there  are  practically 
none  ? — Yes ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  it  is  an  additional 
feature  of  the  workhouse  that  women  drift  into  the  work- 
house who  could  be  made  self-supporting  with  a  little 
trouble.  Often  the  only  thing  that  lies  between  a  woman 
and  self-support  may  be  lack  of  clothes,  and  it  is  not 
the  function  of  the  workhouse  officials  to  assist  any 
women  in  that  way. 

1524.  {Chairman.)  Perhaps,  you  might  put  it  roughly 
in  this  way,  that  in  your  opinion  it  is  very  advisable  that 
every  encouragement  should  be  given  to  ladies  to  do  this 
kind  of  charitable  work  in  the  workhouse,  and  that  every 
assistance  should  be  given  legally  and  otherwise  ? — Yes. 

1525.  I  am  sure  you  would  say  this,  that  it  is  difficult 
to  lay  down  any  hard-and-fast  rule  of  what  these  ladies' 
duties  should  be.  When  you  are  dealing  with  voluntary 
help  you  must  allow  the  volunteer  a  considerable  amount 
of  latitude ;  but  all  you  would  say  is  that  every  assistance 
should  be  given  by  the  law  or  by  the  guardians  to  ladies 
who  would  undertake  work  of  this  description  ? — It 
would  make  it  definite,  if  a  form  were  sent  for  every  woman 
who  was  admitted  under  forty  who  had  not  more  than 
one  child  ;  a  lady,  if  she  received  such  a  form,  would 
consider  it  her  duty  to  investigate  that  case.  She  would 
naturally  go  to  the  workhouse  and  interview  that  case ; 
in  the  course  of  the  interview  she  would  learn  what 
the  circumstances  were  and  by  interviewing  the  girl  or 
woman  she  would  form  some  idea  whether  she  could 
be  made  self-supporting. 

1526.  The  lady  would  have  to  take  the  account  given 
by  the  woman  in  question :  that  accovmt  would  not  be 
verffied  in  any  way  ? — This  is  one  great  advantage, 
if  you  get  a  woman  to  your  door  and  you  question  her, 
she  gives  you  her  own  accoimt.  If  you  get  the  woman 
in  the  workhouse,  you  have  the  relieving  officer  at  her 
back  to  investigate  and  make  sure  of  the  information ; 
therefore,  you  have  a  much  better  chance  of  assisting 
a  woman  whom  you  get  at  the  workhouse  in  this  way. 

1527.  You  think  the  information  in  that  case  would 
be  more  reUable  than  it  would  be  if  you  had  only  an 
oral  account  from  the  woman  ? — Yes ;  of  course,  I  also 
immediately  investigate  the  cases  I  get.  I  go  to  the 
address  given  me  and  find  out  the  truth  of  the  woman's 
statement. 

1528.  In  the  case  of  a  woman  who  has  come  from  a 
considerable  distance,  would  you  not  have  considerable 
difficulty  in  ascertaining  whether  her  account  was  correct 
or  not  ? — You  have  more  difficulty ;  and  if  you  write 
to  the  address  and  get  no  information,  you  know  she 
is  telling  you  lies. 

1529.  {Mr.  Davy.)  Your  view  would  be,  that  by  the 
abolition  of  the  tramp  ward  for  female  vagrants  a  certain 
additional  number  of  women  would  be  brought  into 
the  workhouse  and  so  brought  into  relation  with  these 
charitable  agencies  ? — Yes,  I  think  one  very  important 
thing  is  the  detention  of  the  feeb'e-minded.  I  think 
a  large  number  of  these  women  who  drift  about  are 
really  not  fit  to  control  themselves,  and  we  might  get 
a  more  effective  control  over  them. 

1530.  You  would  have  some  compulsory  power  of 
detention  for  that  ? — For  the  feeble-minded,  yes. 

1531.  And  for  the  other  ones,  at  all  events,  they  would 
be  in  the  workhouse  a  couple  of  days,  and  you  would 
get  into  touch  with  them  then  ? — We  would  get  into 
touch  with  them  and  assist  those  that  could  be  really 
put  on  their  feet,  who  are  really  destitute. 

1532.  What  about  the  women  who  are  going  about 
with  their  husbands — would  you  take  them  into  the 
workhouse  ? — I  think  that  women  ought  not  to  be  allowed 
to  travel  about  like  that.  I  think  it  would  be  better 
if  they  were  taken  into  the  workhouse  and  the  husbands 
were  made  to  pay  for  them.  I  think  they  could  go  out 
with  their  husbands,  if  there  was  a  reasonable  presump- 
tion that  the  husband  was  a  working  man  travelling 
about  for  work,  after  the  ordinary  detention. 

1533.  Anjrway,  some  special  arrangement  would  have 
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 charge  themselves,  or  taking  them  away  from  their 

29  Nov.  1904.  husbands  and  making  their  husbands  support  them  ? — 
~^  Yes.  And  in  the  case  of  children,  it  would  be  very  desir- 
able that  they  should  be  detained,  in  order  that  they 
should  not  tramp  about  with  the  children.  I  think 
it  would  give  us  an  additional  power  over  this  class  of 
vagrants.  Of  course,  a  vagrant  man  who  has  a  wife 
and  child  takes  that  child  about  with  him.  He  likes 
being  a  vagrant,  he  enjoys  the  life,  and  he  drags  the 
wife  about.  We  should  get  a  much  greater  power  over 
this  class  of  vagrants. 

1534.  Do  you  think  any  woman  enjoys  the  life  of 
a  vagrant  ? — Yes,  they  tell  me  that  it  is  a  very  happy 
kind  of  life. 

1535.  Although  there  is  difficulty  in  getting  proper 
sleep  and  food,  and  so  on  ? — After  a  while,  of  course 
they  do  not  mind  so  much. 

1536.  They  get  used  to  it? — They  say  it  is  a  very  healthy 
life,  and  the  children  who  go  along  the  road  are  remark- 
ably healthy  looking,  certainly ;  therefore,  they  get  a 
love  for  it,  which  is  another  reason  for  tr3dng  to  prevent 
it.  My  own  opinion  is  that  the  increase  of  vagrants 
proper  is  mainly  by  birth  on  the  road. 

1537.  I  am  afraid  the  statistics  hardly  bear  you  out 
there  ? — No. 

1538.  But  supposing  that  you  made  the  life  of  the 
women  in  the  vagrant  ward  more  comfortable,  I  suppose 
the  number  of  women  that  love  the  road  would  be 
increased  ? — No,  I  do  not  think  so. 

1539.  They  would  not  like  the  improved  conditions 
as  well  as  they  like  the  present  ones  ? — I  think  that  one 
thing  that  prevents  people  going  to  the  workhouse  is  the 
detention.  They  hate  the  detention  ;  therefore,  I  do  not 
believe  it  would  make  any  difference.  I  think  it  would 
enable  society  to  catch  and  to  hold  the  really  destitute 
woman,  who  was  falling  out  of  the  home,  and  who  needed 
to  be  cared  for,  who  might  be  induced  perhaps  more  readily 
to  go  into  the  workhouse  in  order  that  she  might  receive 
succour  from  the  lady  protector. 

1540.  You  would  not  abolish  the  two  days'  detention 
in  the  tramp  ward,  supposing  the  tramp  ward  were  con- 
tinued ? — I  would  apply  the  two  days'  detention  only  to 


vagrants — I  must  now  go  into  the  question  of  men  if  I 
mention  that. 

1541.  Well  ? — I  want  the  men  to  work  in- 
the  afternoon,  and  then  be  discharged  after  one  night, 
if  they  are  travelling  in  search  of  employment ;  and  for 
women,  who  go  along  with  them,  it  would  have  to  be 
considered  in  each  case,  whether  they  should  be  discharged 
with  the  husband,  or  whether  they  should  be  detained 
longer. 

1542.  You  have  given  some  attention  to  the  matter 
of  food.  What  food  would  you  suggest  that  they  should 
receive  when  they  are  detained  two  days  ? — I  should 
suggest  that  they  should  have  tea,  coffee  or  cocoa  for 
breakfast,  with  dry  bread. 

1543.  Yes,  and  then  the  mid-day  meal  ? — For  the  mid- 
day meal,  I  think  they  ought  to  have  a  larger  quantity  of 
cheese  given  them  with  the  dry  bread,  and  that  they 
ought  to  have  hot  water  supplied,  so  that  they  could  use- 
their  own  tea  and  sugar  or  else  have  some  drink  given 
them,  but  I  think  it  would  be  sufficient  to  allow  hot  water 
to  use  with  their  own  tea  and  sugar. 

1544.  You  would-  allow  women  who  could  do  so  to 
bring  in  their  own  tea  and  sugar,  then  ? — Yes,  and 
supply  hot  water,  and  then  they  should  share- 
with  one  another.  I  do  not  think  they  would  be  greedy. 
And  for  the  evening  meal,  I  think  gruel  and  bread  would 
do  for  the  first  meal  quite  well.  I  do  not  want  to  pamper 
them  at  all,  I  simply  want  that  the  food  should  be  such  as 
would  support  nature,  and  I  think  if  there  was  greater 
moisture  and  the  drink  allowed  for  the  morning  -with  the 
dry  bread,  and  then  if  more  cheese  was  given,  because 
the  little  bit  of  cheese  is  not  really  sufficient  to  make  a 
meal,  that  that  would  be  sufficient. 

1545.  (Mr.  Simpson.)  Do  you  think  gruel  and  bread  in 
the  evening  would  be  enough  ? — Yes,  when  you  first  go 
on  you  could  manage  on  that ;  and  then  it  is  not  sour  ; 
it  would  be  fresh  in  the  evening. 

1546.  {Sir  William  Chance.)  If  you  relieve  these  female- 
tramps  in  the  workhouse  instead  of  in  the  casual  ward, 
have  you  considered  how  far  it  would  affect  the  law  of 
settlement  ? — I  think  the  law  of  settlement  should  be- 
abolished  altogether. 


SIXTH  DAY. 


Wednesday,  30th  November,  1904. 


Present. 


The  Eight  Hon.  J.  L.  Wharton,  M.P.  {in  the  Chair). 


Sir  William  Chance,  Bart. 
Mr.  J.  S.  Davy,  C.B. 
Mr.  A.  H.  DowNES,  M.D. 


Captain  Eaedley-Wilmot, 
Captain  Showees. 
Mr.  H.  B.  Simpson. 


Mr.  F.  L.  TuENER  {Secretary). 


Lieut. -Colonel  J.  Cuetis-Haywaed  and  Admiral  Christian,  called  ;  and  Examined. 


Lieut. -Col.  1547.  {Chairman.)  Colonel  Curtis -Hay ward,  you  have 
J.  Curtis-  been  chairman  of  the  Gloucestershire  vagrancy  com- 
Hayward  mittee  for  some  time,  1  think  (Lieut. -Colonel  Curtis- 
aiul  Admiral  Hayward.)  Yes. 

1548.  How  long  ?— From  1883  to  the  1st  of  April,  1904. 

1549.  What  is  that  committee  ? — ^It  is  a  committee 
formed  originally  by  the  quarter  sessions,  consisting  of 
four  members  of  their  body  and  one  member  from  every 
board  of  guardians. 

1550.  How  many  members  are  there  in  fact  ? — 
About  twenty-four. 


Christian. 
30  Nov.  1904 


1551.  Are  you  chairman  of  that  committee  now  ?' 
— I  am  not  at  the  present  moment ;  I  resigned  on  ther 
1st  April  last. 

1552.  Now,  you  have  kindly  come  here  to-day  to  give- 
U3  some  information  as  to  the  way  in  which  vagrancy  is 
dealt  -with  in  the  county  of  Gloucester.  The  system  in  force 
is  similar  to  the  Berkshire  system,  is  it  not  ? — Yes,  it  is 
founded  upon  the  Berkshire  system. 

1553.  Can  you  explain  to  us  what  the  system  is  ? 
— Well,  a  vagrant  on  entering  the  county  gets  a  ticket  from 
the  assistant  relieving  officer,  who  in  most  cases  in  our 
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-county  is  a  police  officer.  That  ticket  has  marked  upon  it 
his  final  destination  and  bis  description  {ticket  exhibited — 
see  Appendix  VIII).  With  that  hegoes  to  the  casual  ward, 
where,  of  course,  he  is  dealt  with  in  the  ordinary  way  ; 
ie  gets  his  food  night  and  morning  and  he  has  to  do  his 
^;ask.  When  he  leaves,  the  master  puts  on  the  ticket  the 
name  of  the  union  which  he  has  to  go  to  next  day.  It 
must  be  on  the  road  to  his  final  destination  ;  and  also 
the  name  of  a  bread  station.  We  have  got  one  in  nearly 
every  case  half-way.  Sometimes  he  has  to  go  a  little  out 
of  his  way  to  a  bread  station.  It  is  also  a  police  station. 
If  he  arrives  there  between  one  and  three,  he  is  given  a 
-ticket  on  a  baker  close  by. 

1554.  May  I  interrupt  you  for  a  moment ;  who  supplies 
the  bread  to  the  police  station  ? — {Admiral  Christian.) 
The  bread  is  supplied  by  the  nearest  l3aker — any  baker  in 
the  village  we  go  to. 

1555.  You  have  no  regular  stores  of  supply  ? — No. 

1556.  Then  to  continue  ? — {Lieut.-Colonel  Curtis'Hay- 
ward. )  If  he  arrives  at  the  union  entered  upon  the  ticket  th  at 
evening,  he  has  what  we  call  a  good  ticket ;  if,  on  the  other 
hand,  he  arrives  at  some  other  union,  or  has  no  ticket  at  all, 
he  is  given  a  new  one  and  it  is  considered  a  bad  ticket 
Our  committee  recommend  the  boards  of  guardians 
to  detain,  for  one  night  only,  all  those  who  show  they  are 
passing  as  quickly  as  they  can  to  the  destination  which 
they  say  they  are  going  to  ;  and  to  detain  for  two  nights 
all  those  without  any  tickets,  or  who  show  that  they  are 
not  going  straight  to  their  destination. 

1557.  When  you  say  a  "bad  ticket,"  is  there  anything 
marked  on  the  ticket  to  show  it  is  a  bad  ticket  ? — No,  it 
Tvould  show  itself.  For  instance,  supposing  a  man  says, 
"  I  am  going  from  Gloucester  to  Cardiff,"  he  would  have 
perhaps  "West  bury  "  marked  on  his  ticket  to  go  to  ;  and 
suppose  he  turned  up  at  Stroud,  which  is  directly  in  the 
opposite  direction,  we  would  say : — "  That  is  not  where 
you  are  going  to  ;  this  is  a  bad  ticket ;  you  must  have  a 
jiew  ticket,  and  you  will  be  detained  two  nights." 

1558.  You  still  give  him  a  ticket  ? — Oh,  yes,  we  give 
everybody  a  ticket.  That  is  different  to  what  they 
have  done  in  Worcestershire  and  other  places,  where 
they  do  not  give  a  ticket.  They  tried  to  discriminate 
between  good  and  bad ;  I  mean  to  say — the  bona  fide 
working  men  and  those  who  were  not  bona  fide.  We 
never  attempt  to  make  any  distinction,  because  we  say 
giving  this  ticket  is  taking  away  the  excuse  for  begging  ; 
therefore,  we  say  every  man  ought  to  have  a  ticket  in  his 
pocket. 

1559.  To  take  away  the  excuse  for  begging  and  loiter- 
ing ? — Yes  ;  but  I  must  say  here,  that  though  our  committee 
have  always  recommended  that  those  mth  the  bad  tickets 
should  be  detained  two  nights,  and  made  to  work,  per- 
sonally I  have  no  faith  in  detention  ;  no  faith  in  it  at  all. 
I  have  stated  so  publicly  on  several  occasions,  I  see, 
looking  back  more  than  ten  years  ago,  and  I  am  exactly 
of  that  opinion  now. 

1560.  No  doubt,  your  object  is  to  get  the  honest  man 
on  his  way  as  quickly  as  you  can  ? — As  quickly  as  you 
can  ;  and  even  for  the  bad  man  I  do  not  think  detention 
:has  any  deterrent  effect  whatever. 

1561.  You  want  to  get  rid  of  the  bad  men  ? — Yes  ; 
but  I  mean  to  say  I  do  not  think  detention  acts  upon 
vagrants  in  deterring  them  at  all,  or  that  they  dislike  it. 

1562.  When  the  system  was  started,  was  there  a 
different  condition  of  things  ;  were  there  more  vagrants 
in  proportion  to  population  than  now  ? — In  Gloucestershire 
at  that  time  we  had  a  great  many  more  than  our  proper 
share  of  vagrants.  We  had  about  1  in  40  of  the 
total  number  of  vagrants  throughout  England,  which 
we  thought  was  a  very  large  number  ;  and,  in  fact,  the 
admissions  were  about  60,000  in  the  year.  We  started 
the  system  on  the  1st  July,  1882  ;  that  is,  before  the  Casual 
Poor  Act  had  any  effect.  That  did  not  come  into  effect 
till  the  1st  January  following.  In  the  first  haK  of  1882 
we  had  rather  a  larger  number  than  we  had  in  the  first 
half  of  1881  ;  it  appeared  to  be  on  an  increasing  scale, 
but  the  moment  we  started  our  system,  it  dropped 
50  per  cent. 

1563.  50  per  cent.  ? — Yes ;  half  the  number  in  the 
September  quarter  that  we  had  in  the  September  quarter 
of  1881. 


1564.  In  the  first  quarter  after  the  system  started  ? —    Lieut. -Col. 
In  the  first  quarter  it  was  50  per  cent,  and  it  continued    ./.  Curtis- 
on.    Of  course,  after  that   people  -  might   have   said :     Hay  ward 
"Oh,  that  is  the  Casual >Poor  Act,"  which,  no  doubt,  ""d  Admiral 
did  in  the  first  instance  deter  a  good  many.    And  if  you  '-'^-^'^stian. 
look  at  the  statistics  of  1883  there  were  very  few  vagrants  ]S[^"~ig()4 

in  comparison  that  year.    They  increased  again  almost   '_ 

immediately  ;  the  effect  went  off  almost  directly  ;  whereas 

we  continued  our  50  per  cent,  reduction  with  very  slight 
variation  till  1891,  when  we  got  down  to — well,  our 
numbers  were  22,000  against  60,000.  I  calculated 
that  our  ratio  then  was  1  in  94  ;  whereas  before  that 
it  would  be  1  in  40. 

1565.  Can  you  say  whether  that  had  any  effect  upon 
neighbouring  counties  ? — I  think  that  the  vagrants 
went  elsewhere. 

1566.  I  mean,  did  your  neighboui-tng  counties  suffer  ? 
— I  think  they  did  ;  therefore,  that  is  why  I  should  have 
liked  to  have  seen  it  thrown  over  a  large  area. 

1567.  Quite  so  ? — Because  I  do  not  think  the  vagrancy 
throughout  the  country  decreased  in  anything  like  the 
proportion.  Then,  sir,  we  have  had  a  steady  increase 
for  some  time.  In  1900,  when  there  was  a  general  de- 
crease all  over  the  country,  we  had  a  decrease  too.  Our 
numbers  then  were  30,000 — that  is  higher  than  our  lowest, 
very  much  ;  still  it  was  a  reduction.  Since  then  we  have 
gone  up.  In  1900  we  had  30,071 ;  in  1901  we  had  36,354  ; 
in  1902  we  had  44,465  ;  in  1903,  58,019  ;  and  this  year 
there  -will  be  a  stiU  larger  increase. 

1568.  {Mr.  Simpson.)  Is  that  the  number  of  persons 
relieved  at  the  casual  wards  ? — The  number  of  persons 
who  are  admitted ;  of  course,  many  of  them  appear 
over  and  over  again.  If  you  want  to  get  at  the  actual 
number  you  will  have  to  divide  them  by  the  number 
of  days  in  the  year. 

1569j  {Sir  William  Chance.)  You  have  got  up,  in  fact, 
to  what  you  were  in  1882  ? — Exactly,  we  have  got  back 
to  that  number. 

1570.  {Chairman.)  Will  you  proceed  ? — So  that  practi- 
cally we  have  got  back  to  the  same  state  of  things  that 
existed  before.  Well,  I  find  that  while  our  figures  have 
doubled  in  fact  between  the  years  1900  and  1904,  you  will 
not  find  anything  like  that  increase  in  taking  the  number 
of  vagrants  sleeping  in  casual  wards  throughout  the 
country  on  the  1st  January  or  the  1st  July  in  any  one 
year.  I  find  here  on  the  1st  January,  1900,  there  were 
5,579;  on  the  1st  January,  1904,  there  were  8,519;  of 
course,  a  considerable  increase,  but  not  double  ;  about 
50  per  cent. 

1571.  Now,  in  what  way  do  you  account  for  this  steady 
and  alarming  increase  ? — I  think,  very  Ukely,  Admiral 
Christian  would  give  you  information  about  that — but  I 
should  say  it  was  due  a  good  deal  to  the  novelty  of  our 
system  having  worn  ofi",  because  all  fresh  systems,  no 
matter  what  sort,  have  a  deterrent  effect  for  a  short  time, 
but  it  very  soon  wears  oii.  But  our  system  lasted  so  long 
that  I  was  in  hopes  that  it  was  of  permanent  effect.  I 
fancy  that  the  effect  of  it  is  wearing  off  to  a  certain  extent, 
but  there  is  also  the  fact  that  a  large  number  of  works  are 
being  carried  on  in  the  county.  We  have  had  Bristol  in 
the  one  end  of  the  county  ;  there  are  the  Avonmouth 
docks  being  constructed,  which  attract  a  large  number  of 
individuals.  We  had  for  a  long  time  the  Great  Western 
Railway  Company  making  a  new  line  through  the  middle 
of  the  county,  and  then  in  the  north  of  the  county  we  have 
railway  works  again.  I  think  Admiral  Christian  would 
bear  me  out  in  this,  that  it  is  an  established  fact  that 
wherever  the  navvies  are  at  work  there  vagrants  abound. 
I  suppose  the  ostensible  idea  of  people  being  there  is  that 
they  are  attracted  by  the  work.  I  beheve  they  cadge 
upon  the  navvy.  I  am  sure  Admiral  Christian  will  bear 
me  out  in  the  view  that  the  navvy  is  a  generous  sort  of 
fellow,  he  gets  large  pay,  and  they  turn  up  when  he  is  paid 
and  they  get  a  shilling  and  so  forth  from  him.  And  on 
the  road  they  have  always  got  the  plausible  excuse  that 
they  are  going  down  to  Bristol  seeking  for  work.  I  dare- 
say you  know  similar  cases  have  occurred  elsewhere.  For 
instance,  while  the  Manchester  Ship  Canal  was  being  con- 
structed the  number  of  tramps  was  so  great  there  that  I 
beheve  they  had  to  hire  warehouses  to  accommodate 
them. 
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Lieut.-Col.      1572.  Is  it  not  your  opinion.  Admiral  Christian,  that 
/.  Qurtis-    when  there  are  large  works  going  on,  the  idle  men  make 
Hayward    that  their  excuse  for  going  to  a  place,  and  the  navvy 
nd  Admiral  does  encourage  them  ? — (Admiral  Christian.)  The  navvy, 
"J'^^f'"-    as  a  rule,  will  spend  every  penny  he  has  got  before  he  starts 
)  Nov  1904  '^^^  work  to  another.    I  ha\e  met  them  and  spoken 

 to  them  myself.    I  remember  a  man  I  met  once.    I  gave 

him  bread  and  I  saw  he  was  a  hard  working  man.  I  said, 
"  Where  have  you  been  employed  ?  "  He  said,  "  At  Sod- 
bury  tunnel."  "  Do  you  mean  to  tell  me  ycu  have  come 
here  for  bread  ;  you  have  had  very  good  wages  during 
the  last  two  or  three  months  ?  "  He  said,  "  That  is 
all  spent."  Thev  have  what  you  call  a  "  burst,"  you 
know. 

»  1573.  You  account  for  this  increase  to  some  extent  by 
these  large  works  being  started,  and  by  the  fact  that  a 
large  number  of  honest  navvies  are  on  the  tramp,  and  that 
they  are  accompanied  by  a  good  many  men  who  are  looking 
for  what  they  can  get  ? — [Lieut. -Colond  Curtis -Hay ward) 
I  would  say  they  were  the  majority. 

1574.  As  far  as  the  ticket  system  goes,  has  it  worked 
well  ? — Thanks  to  the  poUce.  It  is  essential  in  this  that 
you  should  have  the  cordial  co-operation  of  the  police  or 
else  the  thing  is  impossible. 

1575.  Then  from  first  to  last  that  system  has  been  suc- 
cessful ? — [Admiral  Christian.)  It  has  practically  stopped 
begging.  People  on  the  way -side  do  not  give  so  much.  This 
was  left  at  every  house  and  every  cottage,  warning  people 
not  to  give.  [Circular  handed  in — see  Appendix  VIII.) 
[Lieut. -Colond  Curtis-Hayward.)  The  ticket  system  has 
been  successful,  and  I  think  that  the  bread  system  as  car- 
ried out  by  us — no  doubt  it  is  an  immense  deal  of  trouble — 
is  useful,  because  a  man  gets  bread  halfway  on  his  road. 

1576.  Is  this  circular  sent  broadcast? — Yes,  it  is  paid 
for  out  of  our  bread  fund,  I  think  ;  and  the  police  distri- 
bute them. 

1577.  It  is  a  notice  to  householders  that  tne  way- 
ticket  system  is  in  force  in  the  coxmty  of  Gloucester,  and 
that  under  that  system  bread  is  provided  for  vagrants  ; 
and,  consequently,  the  public  are  requested  not  to  give 
money  to  them.  I  think  that  is  practically  what  it  amounts 
to? — [Admiral  Christian.)  Yes. 

1578.  And  you  have  found  that  answer  well  ? — Very 
well.  There  is  no  doubt  that  it  has  been  a  great  boon  to 
the  small  people  living  near  the  roads ;  they  are  not  so 
much  worried  by  tramps  as  they  used  to  be. 

1579.  Probably  the  poorer  people  have  suffered  hitherto 
more  than  the  wealthier  people  ? — Certainly. 

1580.  But  they  are  now  relieved  from  that  difficulty  ? 
— The  poor  people  give  more  than  the  rich  people  gener- 
ally. [Lieui. -Colond  Curtis-Hayward).  There  is  another 
thing  which  I  think  is  very  disadvantageous,  and  that  is, 
if  a  man  is  caught  begging,  or  if  a  man  is  had  up  before  the 
magistrates,  the  seven  days'  imprisonment  has  very  little 
terror  for  him  ;  I  think  a  great  many  of  them  would 
rather  be  in  prison  than  working  in  the  casual  ward  now 
that  the  treadmill  has  been  done  away  with. 

1581.  I  asked  just  now  how  other  counties  did  when 
Gloucester  had  very  few  vagrants  ? — There  is  a  return 
by  the  late  Mr.  Murray-Browne,  Local  Government  Board 
Inspector,  of  four  counties  in  the  district,  showing  that 
Gloucestershire,  which  had  the  way- tickets,  compared  very 
favourably  with  the  others  ;  in  Berkshire,  the  numbers 
rose  very  considerably  when  they  gave  up  their  system. 

1582.  You  would  say,  that  apparently  the  success  in 
Gloucestershire  did  have  the  effect  of  raising  the  numbers 
in  other  counties  ?— Other  counties  rose,  but  whether  it 
was  cause  and  effect  I  cannot  say. 

1583.  The  numbers  rose  correspondingly  with  the 
diminution  in  Gloucestershire,  I  suppose  ? — Yes. 

1584.  [Mr.  Simpson.)  Really  the  effect  of  the  way- 
ticket  is  that  the  public  do  not  encourage  tramps  ? — 
Well,  I  wish  I  could  say  they  did  not  altogether.  That  is 
what  we  hoped  would  be  the  tendency ;  but  I  am  afraid 
there  are  a  great  many  people  who  tell  you  that  they 
have  never  read  the  leaflets,  or  even  seen  them. 

1585.  But  still  that  is  the  only  way  in  which  the  system 
really  discourages  tramps  ? — Yes,  that  is  the  way  ;■  by 
constantly  preaching  to  these  people  that  they  ought  not 
to  give. 


1586.  [Sir  William  Chance.)  You  require  the  co-opera- 
ticn  of  all  the  unions  in  the  county,  do  you  not,  to  make 
it  a  success  ? — Oh,  yes. 

1587.  I  believe  that  was  the  reason  it  broke  down  ini 
Berkshire  ? — ^Well,  there  were  one  or  two  other  reasons. 
You  remember,  of  course,  that  Mr.  Henley,  a  man  who 
was  very  well  known  and  very  influential,  objected  ;  and, 
of  course,  it  was  impossible  to  carry  out  the  system  against 
his  advice.  That  was  the  real  reason  of  the  breaking 
down  in  Berkshire. 

1588.  Then  the  employment  of  the  police  is  an  essential 
part  of  the  system,  is  it  not  ? — Yes. 

1589.  Are  the  police  employed  as  assistant  relieving 
officers  ail  over  your  coimty  ? — [Admiral  Christian.)  Yes, 
they  are. 

1590.  That  contributes  to  the  success  of  the  system,  I 
suppose  ? — Tramps  have  to  go  for  their  tickets  to  the 
police. 

1591.  Now,  what  is  the  ration  that  is  given  at  the 
police  station  ? — [Lieut.-Colonel  Curtis-Hayward.)  We 
started  with  a  pound  of  bread,  and  then  after  five  years^ 
we  reduced  it  to  half  a  pound ;  we  thought  half  waa 
sufficient. 

1592.  On  the  leaflet  sent  roimd  to  the  householders 
the  amount  that  is  given  is  not  mentioned  ? — ^No,  it  is  not 
mentioned. 

1593.  Is  that  done  purposely  ? — I  thought  it  only 
necessary  to  say  provision  was  given.  Otherwise  you 
would  start  ideas ;  some  people  would  say  the  man  has 
got  no  cheese,  and  so  on.  I  thought  I  would  put  down 
merely  the  fact  that  they  were  given  certain  food. 

1594.  If  you  mentioned  that  it  was  merely  half  a  pound 
of  bread  which  was  given,  do  you  think  that  that  would 
induce  the  charitable  public  not  to  give  alms  ? — That  ia 
very  difficult  to  say. 

1595.  That  is  not  the  reason  why  you  did  not  mention 
the  quantity  ? — ^Well,  partly.  We  have  letters  from  all 
sorts  of  people ;  some  people  asking  whether  we  could 
not  give  them  a  little  cheese  ;  others  if  we  could  not  give 
them  this  and  that ;  so  we  thought  it  was  very  much 
better  not  to  particularize  in  a  circular,  but  just  mention 
the  fact  that  provision  was  given. 

1596.  You  both  agree  that  it  has  tended  to  stop  the 
practice  of  giving  indiscriminately  ? — Yes. 

1597.  You  have  got  no  figures  to  prove  that  ? — ^Well, 
Admiral  Christian  will  tell  you  the  number  of  people  wha 
have  been  had  up  for  begging. 

1598.  [Dr.  Doumes.)  Does  the  tramp  know  how  much 
bread  he  is  entitled  to  have  ? — Oh,  yes  ;  he  very  soon 
gets  to  know  that. 

1599.  Can  you  tell  us  what  proportion  of  those  who  get 
the  bread  tickets  use  them  ? — ^About  28  per  cent,  during 
the  last  ten  years. 

1600.  Has  the  proportion  varied  during  your  experi- 
ence  ? — No,  not  a  great  deal ;  from  25  to  28  per  cent, 
I  should  say  it  has  never  gone  below  23  per  cent,  and  never 
above  28. 

1601.  It  has  been  pretty  uniform  ? — It  has  been  pretty 
uniform  all  through  the  year. 

1602.  Did  you  find  the  pound  ration  wasted  ? — Well 
I  do  not  know  ;  it  was  in  1887  ;  and  it  is  rather  difficult 
to  remember  altogether.  Admiral  Christian  and  myself 
and  several  of  us  consulted,  and  we  came  to  the  conclu- 
sion, besides  the  question  of  expense,  that  the  half  pound 
of  bread  would  be  amply  sufficient. 

1603.  [Chairman.)  That  is  for  the  one  individual  ? — 
One  individual. 

1604.  [Dr.  Downes.)  What  would  be  the  ordinary  dis- 
tance to  a  bread  station  ? — About  9  miles. 

1605.  Have  you  been  successful  in  getting  the  support 
of  the  guardians  in  Gloucestershire  ? — Yes ;  taking  all 
through,  we  have :  of  course,  some  are  more  keen  than 
others. 

1606.  And  have  they  maintained  their  support  up  to 
the  present  time  ? — Do  you  mean  fiuaancially  ? 

1607.  Well,  financially  or  otherwise  ? — ^Financially,  we 
have  only  quite  recently  got  their  support ;  we 
have  always  had  their  moral  support,  and  I  may  say  their 
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working  support*  but  a  great  number  of  the  guardians 
have  always  held  that  the  cost  ought  to  be.  paid  out  of  the 
rates ;  and  it  is  only  within  the  last  two  or  three  years 
that  authority  has  been  given  by  the  Local  Government 
Board  for  a  subscription  or  a  donation  to  the  vagrant 
fund  being  paid  out  of  the  rates. 

1608.  So  that  financially  you  have  more  support  now 
than  you  had  in  the  beginning  ? — Yes. 

1609.  You  did  not  start  with  the  support  of  the  guar- 
dians ?— Every  board  of  guardians. 

1610.  Then  with-regard  to  the  working  support,  is  that 
maintained  ? — Yes. 

1611.  And  on  the  part  of  the  officers  ? — Yes. 

1612.  {Mr.  Simpson.)  Do  the  police  employed  as 
assistant  relieving  officers  get  extra  remuneration  from 
the  poor  rate  ? — (Admiral  Christian.)  Yes,  in  the  large 
towns  like  Gloucester  and  Cheltenham,  they  do. 

1613.  Not  in  the  country  part  ? — No. 

1614.  I  notice  that  in  that  ticket  there  is  mention  of 
the  relieving  officer  for  vagrants ;  does  that  mean  that 
police  act  as  relieving  officers  specially  for  vagrants  ? — 
Yes,  for  vagrants  ;  not  for  the  others. 

1615.  Not  otherwise  ?— No. 

1616.  (Captain  Showers.)  Do  you  find  that  the  way- 
tickets  are  transferred  to  other  persons  than  those  to  whom 
they  are  issued  ? — ^No. 

161 7.  How  is  the  bread  bill  paid  ? — (Lieut.  Colonel  Curtis- 
Hay  ward.)  Each  superintendent  sends  in  the  bread  bill 
for  his  district  to  the  chief  constable,  and  they  are  all  made 
up  and  sent  to  me.  I  pay  them  by  cheque  to  the  super- 
intendents of  police,  who  send  me  a  receipt.  The  receipts 
for  the  bills  are  all  sent  to  Admiral  Christian,  who,  when 
they  are  complete,  sends  them  to  me,  so  that  I  get  the 
whole  quarter's  bills. 

1618.  Do  you  not  find  that  the  seven  days'  sentence 
given  to  these  tramps  induces  many  of  them  to  commit 
some  small  offence  to  get  imprisonment,  with  a 
view  to  being  helped  along  by  rail  to  their  destination  ? — 
I  do  not  think  the  prison  has  any  terror.  For  instance, 
in  one  union  they  have  had  a  great  number  of  cases  of 
refractory  tramps,  and  they  have  always  stated, 
when  they  have  been  had  up,  that  they  would  rather  do 
the  hard  work  in  prison  than  break  stones  in  the 
workhouse,  because  it  is  easier  work. 

1619.  (Chairman.)  They  have  said  that,  have  they  ? — 
Oh,  yes. 

1620.  Have  they  said  anything  with  reference  to  the 
difference  of  the  diet  ? — Yes,  I  have  been  told  some  time 
ago — this  is  by  the  governor  of  a  gaol — that  some  of  the 
prisoners  said  that  they  liked  the  fare  better  than 
they  did  that  of  the  workhouse. 

1621.  (Captain  Eardley-Wilmot.)  Of  course,  the  fare 
of  the  casual  ward  is  only  for  a  day  or  two,  and  the  fare  of 
the  prison  is  for  never  less  than  seven  days  practically  ; 
is  that  not  so  ? — Yes. 

1622.  You  would  not  propose  to  reduce  the  prison  fare 
below  that  of  the  casual  ward,  would  you  ? — No,  I  should 
propose  increased  work. 

1623.  Do  you  not  think  the  imprisonment,  the  actual 
detention,  is  deterrent  ? — I  do  not  think  so, 

1624.  The  pleasure  of  the  tramp  is  his  absolute  freedom 
to  go  where  he  pleases  ;  do  you  not  think  the  discipline  of 
the  prison,  the  actual  fact  of  being  locked  up,  acts  as  a 
deterrent  ? — A  great  many  of  them  appear  not  to  care 
where  they  are. 

1625.  They  do  not  ? — In  the  summer  they  lie  under 
the  hedges  ;  in  the  winter,  as  long  as  they  are  not  at  work, 
they  do  not  care  where  they  are  ;  if  they  have  sore  feet, 
I  have  heard  a  tramp  tell  me  they  would  prefer  being 
detained.  They  do  not  like  being  turned  out  next 
morning  ;  they  prefer  being  detained,  because  they  like 
the  rest. 

1626.  Then  you  say  the  seven  days'  detention  is  no 
deterrent  ? — No  deterrent  whatever. 

1627.  Then  there  is  no  such  thing  as  deterring  people 
from  being  tramps  ? — If  you  could  get  the  public  not  to 
encourage  them. 

1628.  I  mean  there  is  no  penal  treatment  which  would 
203. 


reduce  the  number  of  tramps  ? — If  you  could  make  them  Licvt.-Col. 
work.    The  tramp  does  not  want  to  work.  J.  Curtis- 

1629.  He  is  made  to  work  m  the  casual  ward,  yet  you  a-nd'Admh-a/ 
say  that  does  not  deter  him  ? — He  is  made  to  work ;  but  Christian. 

he  does  not  like  breaking  two  cwt.  of  very  hard  stone   

and  then  being  turned  out.    The  same  amount  of  work  is  ."^o  Nov.  1904. 

not  carried  on  throughout  the  day.    When  they  are  

detained,  a  great  many  of  them  are  allowed  to  dine  in 

the  social  wards,  where  they  have  a  jollification  and  talk  ; 
and  philanthropic  people  come  down  very  often  and  assist 
them,  and  visit  the  casual  ward  with  the  idea  of  reforming 
the  tramps.  Well,  I  do  not  think  it  has  any  deterrent 
effect  whatever,  because  I  find  that,  whereas  28  per  cent, 
of  our  tramps  during  the  last  ten  years  have  applied  for 
their  ration  on  the  way,  showing  that  they  have  kept 
their  ticket,  nothing  like  that  number  turned  up  at  the 
workhouse  afterwards  with  their  tickets,  though  at  many 
of  the  workhouses  the  fact  of  their  not  having  it  would 
have  the  effect  of  their  being  detained  two  nights. 

1630.  (Sir  William  Chance.)  As  to  the  effect  of  large 
works  attracting  vagrants,  do  you  remember  the  year 
1886  in  Gloucestershire  ;  on  the  1st  January  in  that 
year,  the  number  of  vagrants  relieved  in  the  casual  wards 
in  Gloucestershire  was  179  ? — Yes. 

1631.  On  the  1st  January,  1885,  the  number  was 
67.  On  the  1st  January,  1887,  the  number  was  120. 
And  179  were  relieved  on  the  1st  January,  1886 ;  75 
were  relieved  out  of  the  casual  wards — probably  in 
common  lodging-houses.  That  seems  to  point  to  an 
exceptional  state  of  things.  Do  you  remember  anything 
that  happened  in  1886  to  account  for  that ;  were  there 
large  works  going  on  ? — 1886  was  the  first  year  of  the 
tramp  census.  On  the  5th  April  there  were  111  in  the 
casual  wards,  but,  of  course,  you  cannot  take  one  day 
in  the  year ;  you  must  have  the  average. 

1632.  Still  that  particular  year  stands  out  in  the  whole 
of  the  decade  ? — In  1886  there  were  597  in  common 
lodging-houses,  but  there  were  592  in  1887,  and  578  in 
1885,  so  there  was  not  many  more  in  common  lodging- 
houses  than  in  the  preceding  and  succeeding  years  ;  but 
in  the  casual  ward  in  1886  there  were  111  on  the  1st  April ; 
there  were  98  in  1887;  92  in  1885;  83  in  1888;  and 
103  in  1889  ;  and  so  on. 

1633.  I  thought  probably  you  might  remember  some 
exceptional  circumstance  in  that  year  ? — No,  I  do  not 
remember  that  in  1886  there  was  anything  very  special. 

1634.  (Dr.  Downes.)  Do  you  know  how  far  genuine  work- 
ing men  use  your  bread  tickets  ? — No,  it  is  impossible  to 
say  ;  you  will  find  the  same  person  described  in  different 
ways  by  different  people.  (Admiral  Christian.)  I  have 
got  the  analysis  here  of  the  trades  of  the  persons  who 
slept  in  the  casual  wards  on  the  5th  April,  1904.  (See 
Appendix  VIII.) 

1635.  (Mr.  Davy.)  Can  you  tell  me  the  proportion  of 
bad  tickets  to  good  tickets  ? — (Lieut-Colonel  Curtia- 
Hayward.)  Yes.  During  the  last  ten  years  395,000  were 
admitted  to  casual  wards  ;  111,300  or  over  25  per  cent, 
applied  for  the  mid-day  ration  of  bread  ;  and  88,000 
out  of  the  395,000  brought  good  tickets. 

1636.  And  can  you  tell  me  the  cost  of  the  system,  so 
far  as  the  bread  is  concerned  ?— Of  course,  it  varies  very 
much.  I  think  it  is  costing  now  nearly  £80  a  year,  but 
taking  the  average  for  the  whole  time  the  annual  cost  is 
about  £45. 

1637.  Quite  a  small  sum  ? — Yes,  quite  a  small  sum. 

1638.  With  regard  to  sentences,  is  there  any  general 
understanding  amongst  the  justices  as  to  the  kind  of 
sentences  they  would  give  ? — Our  committee  always 
requested  benches  of  magistrates  to  send  all  prisoners 
found  guilty  of  begging  to  prison. 

1639.  But  is  there  any  pre-arranged  imiformity  with 
regard  to  the  sentences  ? — No. 

1640.  Do  the  sentences  go  as  high  as  twenty-eight 
days  ? — (Admiral  Christian.)  No.  Seven  to  ten  days 
is  about  the  average. 

1641.  Seven  days,  meaning  four  in  prison  ? — And,  un- 
fortimately,  magistrates  are  very  apt  to  let  vagrants  off. 

1642.  Is  there  any  difficulty  in  securing  convictions  ? 
— No,  I  cannot  say  that.    It  depends  very  much  on  the 
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magistrates.  Some  magistrates  will  say  :  "  See  him  out 
of  the  town,"  and  that  kind  of  thing. 

1643.  Have  you  any  of  that  class  of  magistrate  who 
will  give  a  man  Is.  and  let  him  go  ? — Yes,  I  have  known  it. 

1644.  With  regard  to  the  point  you  raised  about  the 
tramp  not  caring  where  he  was  so  long  as  he  had  some 
leisure :  the  work  in  casual  wards  in  Gloucestershire,  I 
suppose,  is  task  work  ?• — {Lieut. -Colonel  Curtis-Hayward.) 
Yes. 

1645.  The  task  work  was  fixed  for  the  average  man  ? — 
Yes. 

1646.  Consequently,  a  stronger  man  would  do  his 
task,  and  have  a  considerable  amount  of  leisure,  which  is 
what  they  like  ? — Yes. 

1647.  {Chairman.)  No  doubt,  a  good  many  of  these 
tramps  are  inebriates  ? — Well,  I  have  no  data  for  that. 

1648.  What  is  your  opinion  with  regard  to  the  length 
of  sentence  most  suitable  to  the  ordinary  vagrancy  cases 
as  a  deterrent  ? — I  think  if  a  man  had  fourteen  days  on 
the  treadmill  it  might  act  as  a  deterrent ;  but  I  doubt 
whether  fourteen  days  on  the  present  prison  diet  and 
work  is  any  deterrent  to  him. 

1649.  Then  take  fourteen  days  as  against  seven  days  ; 
which  do  you  think  is  preferable  ? — Why,  fourteen  is 
preferable  to  seven  ;  it  keeps  him  a  little  longer. 

1650.  {Captain  Eardley-Wilmot.)  Are  you  acquainted 
with  the  prison  work  at  all  ? — No,  I  am  not  a  visitor  to 
the  prison. 

1651.  On  what  do  you  base  your  opinion  as  to  the 
present  form  of  the  work  ? — Well,  I  know  it  is  very  slight. 

1652.  By  hearsay  ? — I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  I  have 
never  been  to  the  prison  ;  I  have  been  to  the  prison  occa- 
sionally, but  I  am  not  a  regular  visitor. 

1653.  I  suppose  it  would  not  come  to  your  knowledge 
that  50  per  cent,  of  the  men  who  are  sent  to  prison  for 
short  sentences  are  not  fit  for  first-class  hard  labour,  and, 
therefore,  for  the  tread  mill  ? — No,  I  did  not  know  that. 

1654.  That  might  alter  your  opinion  as  to  the  value 
of  the  treadmill  for  tramps  ? — Well,  I  said  that  from 
hearing  the  remarks  made  at  the  police  court  by  tramps, 
that  they  did  not  mind  going  to  prison ;  that  it  was 
lighter  work. 

1655.  But  do  you  not  think  men  make  these  remarks 
without  meaning  it ;  these  people  are  fond  of  boasting, 
are  they  not  ? — But  then  it  occurs  over  and  over  again 
at  a  police  court.  I  know  of  no  strike  at  the  workhouse, 
but  time  after  time  men  are  had  up  for  refusing  to  do  the 
work  and  saying  they  prefer  to  go  to  prison. 

1656.  {Dr.  Downes.)  Should  you  be  in  favour  of  detain- 
ing the  habitual  vagrant  in  a  reformatory,  say,  for  two 
years  ?— I  think  it  would  be  excellent  if  you  could  do  it. 

1657.  The  present  prison  system  is  too  short  for  any 
reformatory  influence  ? — Oh,  yes,  certainly. 

1658.  And  in  your  opinion  it  does  not  act  as  a  deterrent  ? 
— No,  it  does  not. 

1659.  {Chairman.)  Have  you  inquired  into  or  had  any 
experience  of  the  labour  colony  system  ? — No,  except 
reading  a  few  articles. 

1660.  You  have  not  seen  any  of  the  labour  colonies 
abroad,  have  you  ? — No,  I  have  not. 

1661.  Now,  Admiral  Christian,  I  should  like  to  ask  you 
a  few  questions.  You  are  the  chief  constable  of  Glouces- 
tershire ? — {Admiral  Christian.)  Yes,  sir. 

1662.  You  have  heard  Colonel  Curtis-Hayward's  evi- 
dence ? — Yes,  I  quite  agree  with  what  he  says. 

1683.  You  asoree  with  it  ? — Quite.  I  have  got  here  a 
report  (see  A-pfendix  VIII.)  with  reference  to  tramps ;  first 
of  all  the  numbers  and  trades  of  persons  who  slept  in 
casual  wards  on  Tuesday,  AprU  5th,  1904,  and  that  return 
goes  from  1885.  I  see  in  1885  the  number  of  people  sleeping 
in  casual  wards  was  92  ;  in  1904  there  were  226. 

1664.  Do  you  agree  with  what  Colonel  Curtis-Hayward 
says  as  to  the  new  works  being  the  probable  cause  of  an 
increase  in  vagrancy  ? — ^Yes,  sir,  as  one  cause  ;  and  I  fancy 
the  trade  of  the  country  has  not  been  so  good  in  years 
past. 

1665.  No  ? — That  is  another  cause.   I  have  no  doubt 


in  my  own  mind  that  the  degeneration  of  people  into  tramps 
is  brought  on  prematurely  by  drink,  which  incapacitates 
them  for  work.  Half  of  these  tramps  are  not  fit  for 
a  hard  day's  work  ;  in  fact,  they  would  not  take  them  on 
to  a  railway  work. 

1666.  With  reference  to  the  question  of  short  sentences, 
if  a  man  who  has  been  Uving  a  drunken  Ufe  for  some  time 
is  put  in  prison  for  seven  days,  do  you  not  think  that,  in- 
stead of  being  benefited  by  being  put  in  prison,  he  comes 
out  more  ravenously  anxious  for  drink  than  he  was  before 
he  went  in  ? — I  think  that  is  human  nature. 

1667.  Consequently,  instead  of  there  being  any  curative 
effect  from  a  short  sentence  upon  a  hard  drinking  man,  it 
will  do  him  more  harm  than  good  ? — Yes. 

1668.  Then,  from  that  point  of  view  you  probably  would 
agree,  with  others,  that  a  short  sentence  upon  the  tramp — 
I  would  call  him  an  alcoholic  tramp — would  be  doing  him 
more  harm  than  good  ? — Yes,  he  is  not  kept  there  long 
enough  to  do  away  with  the  appetite  for  drink. 

1669.  {Mr.  Davy.)  You  say  that  the  tramps  are  not 
able-bodied,  but  is  not  tramp  Ufe  very  hard  ? — It  is  a  verj 
hard  life. 

1670.  A  man  must  be  very  tough  to  go  on  from  day  to 
day  ? — Yes,  but  it  is  a  lazy  life  ;  they  do  not  dig  or  work  ; 
they  saunter  along  roads,  lie  underneath  hedges,  they  do  no 
hard  work ;  and  you  can  always  tell  this  by  a  man's 
hands. 

1671.  Oh,  yes ;  but  I  mean  that  a  man,  to  endure  the 
life  of  a  tramp  at  all,  must  be  a  pretty  tough  customer  ? — 
He  is  not  a  muscular  man ;  he  is  not  the  man  to  do  a 
navvy's  work. 

1672.  Do  you  think  that  your  warning  against 
indiscriminate  almsgiving  is  losing,  or  has  lost,  its 
effect  ? — ^No,  I  have  no  reason  to  say  so.  I  think  that 
we  ought  to  issue  these  notices  again  throughout  the 
county.  It  is  rather  a  troublesome  job  for  the  police  to 
leave  one  of  these  at  every  house  in  the  county,  but  this 
is  what  has  been  done. 

1673.  Have  you  had  any  complaints  of  threats  by 
tramps  when  begging  ? — No,  very  few ;  and  going  along 
the  main  roads — we  wiU  take,  for  instance,  from  Bristol  to 
Gloucester — ^I  have  often  met  tramps ;  in  years  gone  by  I 
walked  a  good  deal;  but  they  never  attempted  to  take 
anything. 

1674.  1  mean  the  case  of  a  tramp  who  would  put  his 
foot  in  the  door  of  a  cottage  7 — Oh,  yes,  there  have  been 
cases,  but  not  many  of  them. 

1675.  To  a  great  extent  that  might  be  prevented  by 
the  vigilance  of  the  poHce  ? — Our  police  patrol  the  main 
roads  in  plain  clothes  a  great  deal. 

1676.  And  that  is  the  most  effective  cure  ? — That  is  the 
only  way  of  stopping  it. 

1677.  Only  about  28  per  cent.,  I  understand,  of  the 
tramps  use  their  ticket  for  a  mid-day  meal  ? — The  rest  of 
them  have  not  got  proper  tickets  ;  they  will  not  get  bread 
without  a  ticket. 

1678.  But  how  do  the  rest  of  them,  which  amounts  to 
72  per  cent.,  get  their  mid-day  meal  ? — Probably  a  good 
many  of  them  when  they  start  have  not  made  up  their 
minds  which  way  to  go. 

1679.  How  do  they  get  their  mid-day  meal  ? — They  get 
their  mid-day  meal  if  they  have  a  good  ticket. 

1680.  If  they  have  not  a  ticket  ? — They  will  not  get 
a  mid-day  meal. 

1681.  Then,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  they  must  get  something 
to  eat  in  the  middle  of  the  day  ? — Yes. 

1682.  Is  not  that  a  sort  of  measure  of  the  extent  to 
which  the  warning  against  almsgiving  breaks  down  ?- 
I  think  it  has  had  a  great  deterrent  effect  agaiost  begging, 
that  ticket  system,  and  it  is  of  great  value,  in  my  opinion ; 
it  is  a  protection  to  the  poor. 

1683.  My  point  is  that  72  per  cent.,  I  think,  do  not  get 
a  mid-day  meal  by  their  way-tickets ;  they  must  get  their 
mid-day  meal,  therefore,  by  begging  or  stealing,  must 
they  not  ? — The  average  amount  of  money  found  on  per- 
sons arrested  for  begging  is  about  6d.  The  largest  amount 
was  Is.  lOd. 
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1684.  (Chairman.)  Those  are  men  who  are  searched  ? 
— Those  are  men  who  are  searched,  of  course,  when  they 
are  arrested  for  begging. 

1685.  But  I  dare  say  you  know  that  a  clever  vagrant 
is  a  very  good  hand  at  concealing  his  money  ? — Oh,  very. 

1686.  If  he  has  valuables  or  money  it  is  hard  to  find 
it  ? — They  conceal  their  money  before  they  go  into  the 
tramp  wards. 

1687.  They  plant  it  outside  very  often  ? — ^Yes. 

1688.  {Mr.  Davy.)  What  do  you  do  with  men  who  are 
tramping  with  women ;  do  both  of  them  get  a  ticket, 
the  man  and  the  woman  ? — Yes. 

1689.  And  what  do  you  do  with  children  ? — Children 
the  same. 

1690.  They  get  a  ticket  ?— Yes. 

1691.  So  that  the  family  going  across  the  county 
would  get  quite  a  considerable  quantity  of  bread  ? — Oh, 
yes,  quite  a  considerable  quantity. 

1692.  (Mr,  Simpson.)  It  is  very  surprising  that  so  small 
an  amount  is  found  on  persons  arrested  for  begging.  Do 
you  put  it  down  to  the  fact  that  in  Gloucestershire  begging 
is  not  such  a  profitable  pursuit  as  in  some  other  counties  ? 
— No,  no  ;  I  do  not  say  that,  I  do  not  say  what  the  other 
counties  happen  to  have ;  but  I  can  say  that  in  the  year 
1887  there  were  480  people  arrested  for  begging  in 
Gloucestershire  ;  and  in  1903  there  were  300. 

1693.  No  new  orders  have  been  given  to  the  police  with 
regard  to  that  ? — ^No,  none  whatever. 

1694.  So  that  you  may  assume  that  that  is  a  real  de- 
crease in  the  amount  of  begging  ? — Yes. 

1695.  Do  you  get  many  vagrants  charged  with  crime 
at  sessions  in  Gloucestershire  ? — Yes,  there  is  a  fair  aver- 
age. I  see  that  the  return  of  tramps  convicted  for  steal- 
ing and  offences  other  than  begging  in  1887  was  274  ; 
and  in  1903  there  were  493  :  that  is  an  increase. 

1696.  That  means  tramps  charged  with  stealing  ? — Yes, 
the  average  amount  of  money  found  on  those  is  somewhat 
about  7d. 

1697.  And  offences  against  the  person — do  you  find 
many  ? — ^No. 

1698.  Should  you  say,  in  your  opinion,  that  the  main 
evil  of  vagrancy  is  that  the  tramps  are  a  nuisance  to  the 
public,  or  that  they  extract  money  from  the  public,  or  that 
they  add  to  the  amount  of  crime  ? — Well,  they  certainly 
add  to  the  crime  ;  they  take  an  opportimity  of  breaking 
into  a  cottage  if  the  people  are  away ;  that  is  the  crime 
they  generally  commit  there. 

1699.  You  think  it  is  a  serious  evil  at  present  which 
rather  requires  some  remedy,  if  it  can  be  found  ? — Oh,  yes, 
certainly.  There  is  rather  a  striking  return  which  I  have 
here.  Between  Chepstow,  which  is  in  Monmouthshire, 
just  on  the  other  side  of  the  river  Wye,  and  Westbury-on- 
Severn — that  is  a  distance  of  about  twenty-one  miles — 
between  these  two  points  there  is  no  workhouse,  and 
the  tramps  simply  swarm  along  that  road  and  sleep  out. 
It  is  a  long  distance — twenty -one  miles ;  they  have  nowhere 
to  go  to.  For  instance,  the  number  of  persons  proceeded 
against  in  the  county  during  the  last  nine  months  for  beg- 
ging was  276  ;  but  in  that  district  which  I  have  just  men- 
tioned, there  were  286 — more  than  the  whole  county  put 
together.  That  is  the  road  between  South  Wales  and 
Gloucester  and  London ;  the  people  tramping  have 
nowhere  to  go,  and  they  sleep  out ;  and  the  number  of 
persons  in  that  district  arrested  for  begging  during  the 
last  nine  months  was  121,  and  for  sleeping  out  165.  We 
are  simply  swarmed  with  them. 

1700.  What  are  the  occupations  of  these  people  ? — 196 
are  described  as  labourers.  Then  comes  a  thing  I  am  not 
prepared  for  ;  there  are  thirty -two  seamen  ;  that  is,  men 
making  their  way  from  Cardiff  and  Swansea  to  London  to 
get  other  ships. 

1701.  And  a  great  many  foreigners,  I  suppose  ? — A 
great  many  foreigners. 

1702.  (Chairman.)  What  would  you  suggest  as  a  remedy 
for  that  ? — There  ought  to  be  some  place  between  Chep- 
stow and  Gloucester.  Lydney  is  the  place  for  it ;  it  is 
half-way. 
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1703.  I  suppose  you  would  agree  with  me  that  twenty - 
one  miles  is  a  long  distance  for  men  that  are  not  good 
pedestrians  ? — Yes. 

1704.  And  consequently  rt  is  hardly  a  punishable  offence 
for  a  man  to  sleep  out  who  is  tired  and  cannot  get  any 
further  ? — No ;  but  you  see  we  are  obliged  to  arrest  them, 
because  they  are  extremely  dangerous,  sleeping  under 
hay  ricks,  and  things  of  that  sort.  ' 

1705.  (Mr.  Simpson.)  Would  you  arrest  a  tramp  if  you 
found  him  sleeping  out  anywhere,  even  if  he  is  in  a  hay 
loft  or  a  building  ?— Oh,  anywhere ;  we  always  arrest 
them. 

1706.  Is  there  a  police  station  to  which  you  could  attach 
a  shelter  to  meet  the  case  ? — No,  we  have  no  police  station. 

1707.  You  have  no  police  station  at  any  intermediate 
point  ?• — We  have  a  police  station  at  Lydney,  but  we 
have  no  room  there. 

1708.  A  shelter  alone  probably  would  not  be  advisable. 
Would  there  not  be  a  possibility  of  attaching  a  shed  to 
the  police  station,  which  would  be  watched  by  the  police, 
and  where  the  men  could  go  and  sleep  ? — That  would 
entail  work  on  the  police. 

1709.  Has  there  been  any  attempt  in  the  county  to  deal 
with  this  particular  road  ? — No,  there  has  not. 

1710.  (Mr.  Davy.)  I  gather,  from  your  description  of 
that  road,  that  you  think  that  under  some  circumstances  a 
workhouse  vagrant  ward  is  useful  ? — I  think  there  ought 
to  be  one. 

1711.  As  preventing  men  from  sleeping  out  ? — Yes. 

1712.  And  facilitating  their  walking  on  their  journey  ? 
— Oh,  yes ;  certainly. 

1713.  (Mr.  Simpson.)  Is  the  greater  part  of  the  road 
you  spoke  of  in  Gloucestershire  ? — The  greater  part  is  in 
Gloucestershire. 

1714.  And  the  other  part  is  in  Monmouthshire  ? — There 
is  a  station  within  a  mile  and  a  half  of  Chepstow  on  our  side 
of  the  Wye,  and  we  have  had  a  great  many  people  sleeping 
out  there  in  that  short  distance. 

1715.  (Captain  Showers.)  In  regard  to  these  way-tickets, 
are  they  served  out  only  at  police  stations,  or  are  they 
served  out  by  constables  at  villages  as  well  ? — All  at  police 
stations. 

1716.  You  take  a  census  of  vagrants  every  year,  I  think? 
— Yes,  every  jeax. 

1717.  Would  not  the  weather  affect  the  numbers  that 
are  in  the  lodging-houses  ? — Well,  it  is  cold  in  April.  I  do 
not  think  that  would  affect  them.  Of  course,  it  would  if 
the  census  were  taken  in  June ;  it  would  be  quite  a  differ- 
ent thing  altogether. 

1718.  Have  you  any  fruit  picking  in  your  county  ? — 
Oh,  yes ;  the  fruit  pickers  do  not  give  us  very  much 
trouble.  There  is  a  very  large  fruit  establishment  at 
Toddington,  and  they  have  got  shelters  for  their  people  ; 
there  are  hundreds  of  women ;  and  where  they  shelter 
these  women  they  keep  them  ia  very  good  order ;  they 
must  be  in  at  9  o'clock  ;  there  is  excellent  discipline,  and 
we  have  little  or  no  trouble  with  them.  But  the  people 
we  have  trouble  with  are  the  pea-pickers,  and  these 
are  the  refuse  of  all  the  towns.  You  see  the  pea-pickers 
and  the  hop-pickers  going  into  Worcester  from  Chelten- 
ham, trains  full  of  them  at  a  time. 

1719.  (Chairman.)  Where  are  the  pea-pickers  lodged  ? — 
Wherever  they  can. 

1720.  There  are  no  bothies  ;  no  arrangements  for  them 
as  we  heard  of  in  the  case  of  the  hop-pickers  ? — ^No. 

1721.  (Mr.  Davy.)  Are  there  bye-laws  in  force  as  to  hop- 
pickers  ;  do  the  sanitary  authorities  enforce  bye-laws, 
as  we  do  in  Kent  ? — No,  we  have  nothing  of  the  sort. 

1722.  I  think  yours  is  the  county  that  came  to  a  con- 
clusion as  to  what  is  the  proportion  of  the  whole  number  of 
the  vagrants  who  go  into  vagrant  wards  ? — Yes. 

1723.  You  make  it  about  a  quarter,  do  you  not  ? — 
About  a  quarter. 

1724.  Is  that  pretty  uniform  all  through  the  year  ? — 
Yes,  I  think  you  wUl  find  it  so.  (Lieut-Colonel  Curtis-Hay- 
ward.)  We  have  more  in  the  ccisual  ward  this  year ;  but 
taking  the  average  for  twenty  years,  you  will  find  a  quarter 
is  about  right. 
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the  tramps  this  year,  could  you  ? — [Admiral  Christian.) 
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1726.  {Mr.  Davy.)  The  tramps,  that  is,  homeless 
persons,  who  are  not  in  vagrant  wards  sleep  elsewhere  : 
where  do  they  sleep  ? — At  lodging-houses. 

1727.  Anywhere  else  ? — No,  I  do  not  think  so. 

1728.  Only  in  lodging-houses  ? — With  reference  to 
lodging-houses,  a  fact  came  to  my  knowledge.  A  few 
days  ago  I  was  talking  to  the  Local  Government  Board 
Inspector,  and  he  told  me  that  in  Gloucester  they  have 
not  room  for  all  the  tramps,  so  they  send  them  to  the 
lodging-houses.  Well,  by  law,  tramps  in  the  workhouses 
are  obliged  to  have  bread  given  to  them,  but  we  gave 
nothing  to  the  men  sent  to  the  common  lodging-houses, 
so  that  tramps  who  go  to  the  common  lodging-houses  do 
not  get  any  food  given  them. 

1729.  (Chairman.)  But  their  bed  was  paid  for,  I  sup- 
pose V — The  guardians  paid  for  their  bed. 

1730.  They  had  their  bed  paid  for.  but  they  got 
no  food  ? — They  got  no  food. 

1731.  (Mr.  Davy.)  Is  it  within  your  knowledge  that 
the  tramps  prefer  the  lodging-house  without  food  to  the 
workhouse  with  food  ?— I  think  so.  The  food  they  get 
is  only  bread. 

1732.  And  as  a  matter  of  fact  they  prefer  going  to  the 
lodging-house  to  remaining  in  the  workhouse  ? — Yes. 

1733.  I  suppose  there  are  many  in  the  lodging-houses 
who  have  food  and  share  it  ? — Yes. 

1734.  Lodging  houses  are  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
sanitary  authority  ? — Yes. 

1735.  Have  you  any  lodging-houses  for  women  alone  ? 
— No,  we  have  not. 

1736.  All  mixed  ? — Ihey  are  all  the  same. 

1737.  What  is  the  ordinary  sum  paid  for  a  bed  ? — 
Threepence. 

1738.  Have  you  any  municipal  lodging-houses  ?— Not 
in  the  county.  The  lodging-houses  in  Gloucester  and 
Cheltenham  are  all  visited  every  night  by  the  pohce. 

173f>.  (Chairman.)  In  the  large  towns  have  they  any 
municipal  lodging-houses  ?— No,  they  have  not  except  in 
Cheltenham  and  Gloucester. 

1740.  (Sir  William  Chance.)  I  understand  that  you  agree 
with  Colonel  Curtis-Hayward  that  the  carrying  out  of  the 
Order  of  1882  as  to  detention  has  had  no  effect  on  vag- 
rancy ? — No,  it  has  had  no  efiect. 

1741.  I  suppose  you  would  consider  that  the  effect  of 
carrying  out  that  Order  as  to  detention  would  be  rather  to 
keep  the  vagrant  away  from  the  casual  wards  ?— To 
protect  the  poor  people  on  the  side  of  the  road,  that  Uve 
there. 

1742.  Therefore,  that  you  would  have  a  smaller  number 
in  consequence  ? — I  think  so. 

1743.  Would  not  one  of  the  results  of  the  way-ticket 
system  be  that  the  tramp  would  be  rather  induced  to 
go  into  the  casual  ward  because  he  knows  he  would  get  a 
mid-day  meal  next  day  to  help  him  on.  He  cannot  get 
the  ticket  without  going  to  the  casual  ward  ? — I  can 
hardly  say  that,  because  after  all  it  is  only  half  a  pound 
of  bread. 

1744.  Half  a  pound  of  bread  would  not  attract  him  into 
the  casual  ward  ? — ^No. 

1745.  You  gave  us  figures  as  to  casuals  relieved  in 
the  casual  wards.  Have  you  got  the  numbers  in  the 
common  lodging-houses  for  the  same  date  ? — The  number 
in  the  common  lodging-houses  was  594  in  1888. 

1746.  You  gave  us  the  numbers  for  a  day  in  April, 
1885  and  1904.  You  said  there  were  92  casuals  relieved 
in  the  casual  wards  in  1885  ;  how  many  were  there  in  the 
common  lodging-houses  on  the  same  date  ? — In  the 
common  lodging-houses  570. 

1747.  Then  you  said  226  casuals  in  1904 ;  how  many 
in  common  lodging-houses  ? — 465  in  1904. 

1748.  That  is  rather  remarkable,  is  it  not  ? — It  is. 

1749.  It  shows  that  the  casual  wards  are  rather  more 
appreciated  now  than  they  were  ten  years  before  ? — It 
shows  that  the  number  is  constant  in  the  common  lodging- 
houses  ;  but  the  increase  is  in  the  casual  wards. 


1750.  You  mean,  of  course,  the  common  lodging-house^ 
have  only  got  a  certain  amount  of  accommodation  ? — 
They  have  only  got  accommodation  for  a  certain  number. 

1751.  Therefore,  it  must  keep  pretty  constant  ? — They 
then  go  to  the  casual  wards. 

1752.  They  go  to  the  casual  wards  if  they  cannot  get 
into  the  common  lodging-houses  ? — Some  of  them  ;  there 
are  fewer  common  lodgmg-houses  to-day  than  there  were 
twenty  years  ago. 

1753.  Have  you  got  any  figures  showing  men,  women 
and  children  separately  ? — Of  the  226  in  casual  wards 
in  1904,  195  were  males,  and  31  females ;  10  were 
under  sixteen  years  of  age  and  216  were  sixteen  years 
of  age  and  above ;  225  were  strangers,  and  one  was  a 
known  resident. 

1754.  Then  of  the  465  in  the  common  lodging-houses, 
have  you  got  the  figures  for  men,  women  and  children  ? 
—Yes,  384  were  males,  and  81  females ;  19  were 
under  sixteen  years  of  age  and  446  above  ;  268  were 
stranfe,ers,  and  197  known  residents. 

1755.  It  has  been  asserted  that  sometimes  a  tramp  who 
is  wandering  with  his  family,  say  a  wife  and  child,  goes 
into  a  casual  ward,  and  leaves  his  money  with  the  wife 
who  goes  with  the  child  into  a  common  lodging-house  ; 
is  that  frequently  done  V — Oh,  yes.  very  often  done, 
there  is  no  doubt  about  that. 

1756.  I  suppose  in  the  Gloucestershire  unions  there 
is  a  considerable  want  of  uniformity  in  carrying  out  the 
regulations  of  1882  ? — That  I  have  no  knowledge  of. 

1757.  Have  you  at  all  considered  the  question  of  labour 
colonies  in  connection  with  the  tramp  system  ? — ^No. 

1758.  (Dr.  Downes.)  Does  your  census  extend  to  persons 
found  sleeping  out  ? — Yes. 

1759.  Could  you  give  us  the  numbers  of  those  ? — The 
number  of  persons  proceeded  against  for  sleeping  out, 
between  January  1st  and  September  30th,  1904,  that  is 
nine  months,  was  276,  that  is  for  the  county,  bar  the 
district  I  have  just  told  you  of ;  of  these  207  were  con- 
victed and  69  discharged.  Then,  in  that  road  of  twenty- 
one  miles  that  I  told  you  of,  286  were  proceeded  against 
for  sleeping  out  and  begging,  of  whom  221  were  con- 
victed and  65  discharged. 

1760.  Did  you  count  those  sleeping  out  in  the  particular 
night  when  you  took  your  special  yearly  census  ? — No, 
I  did  not. 

1761.  Is  your  census  for  your  own  purposes  or  part  of  a 
general  return  ? — No  ;  it  is  taken  by  the  police  on  the 
1st  of  April. 

1762.  Is  it  taken  all  over  the  county  ? — All  over  the 
county. 

1763.  All  over  England  ? — Oh,  no,  only  our  county. 

1764.  (3Ir.  Davy.)  Do  these  figures  entail  a  great 
amount  of  work  in  their  preparation  ? — A  good  deal  of 
ofifice  work.  It  is  a  very  large  county,  and  every  station 
has  to  send  in  its  return. 

1765.  (Dr.  Downes.)  This  system  of  the  way-ticket  and 
also  that  system  of  taking  the  census  promotes  a  special 
knowledge  on  the  part  of  the  police  of  the  vagrant  class,  I 
believe  ? — Certainly. 

1766.  And  that  T  take  it  is  very  advantageous  ? — Verj' 
much  so. 

1767.  (Chairman.)  With  regard  to  the  railway  work, 
probably  at  the  end  of  the  job  there  would  be  a  lot  of  men 
on  the  roads  ? — Yes,  they  would  be  travelling  for  other 
work. 

1768.  Yes,  quite  so ;  but  for  some  weeks,  I  suppose, 
after  the  completion  of  the  railway  you  would  have  a 
great  number  of  tramps  on  the  road  ? — Yes. 

1769.  Would  that  to  some  extent  account  for  the  large 
numbers  last  year  and  the  year  before  last  ? — ^Yes,  I  think 
it  would. 

1770.  That  would  be  an  exceptional  circumstance  ? — 
Yes. 

1771.  In  the  casual  wards  in  the  county  of  Gloucester, 
I  believe  the  system  both  of  baths  and  search  is  universal  ? 
• — (Lieut. -Colonel  Curtis-Hayward.)  Yes. 
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1772.  Can  you  say  whether  or  not  that  has  been  found 
to  be  beneficial  ? — I  think  so  ;  I  do  not  think  tramps  like 
being  searched  or  being  washed. 

1773.  That  would  rather  prevent  the  idle  man  seeking 
the  casual  ward,  and  rather  incite  him  to  go  elsewhere 
where  he  would  not  have  to  bathe  and  would  not  be 
searched  ?— Oh,  I  think,  if  a  man  can  get  into  a  lodging- 
house,  he  will  do  so  in  preference  to  going  into  the  casual 
ward. 

1774.  What  is  against  that  is  that  he  will  have  to  pay 
threepence  for  the  one  and  nothing  for  the  other.  Did 
you  find  any  difference  at  the  end  of  the  war  ? — During 
the  time  of  the  war  our  tramps  got  down  very  consider- 
ably. There  is  no  doubt  a  large  number  of  men  on  the 
tramp  who  either  are  reservists  or  have  been  in  the  Army. 

1775.  Can  you  give  an  estimate  of  the  number  of 
tramps  all  over  England  and  Wales  ? — Well,  I  could  only 
do  that  by  establishing  what  the  ratio  of  Gloucestershire 
was  as  compared  with  England  and  Wales.  Some  yeaiB 
ago  I  went  through  various  statistics  and  I  made  it  one  in 
seventy-two. 

1776.  {Mr.  Davy.)  Was  that  the  proportion  of  vag- 
rants ? — Yes  ;  the  proportion  that  Gloucestershire  bore 
towards  the  rest  of  England  and  Wales  in  vagrancy.  I 
worked  out  all  the  statistics  I  could  get  at,  and  I  made 
the  proportion  of  Gloucestershire  one  in  seventy-two. 
The  late  Mr.  Murray-Browne  also  worked  it  out  and 
made  it  one  in  seventy-seven.  We  got  pretty  near,  and 
he  wrote  to  me  afterwards  and  said  "  Your  estimate  no 
doubt  is  rough,but  I  think  it  is  practically  correct.'- 1  have 
shown  since  then  that  the  proportion  Gloucestershire 


(outside  the  city  of  Bristol)  bears  to  the  rest  of  England  Lieut.-Col. 
is  one  in  seventy.    Taking  that  proportion,  I  calculate    ./.  Ctirtin- 
that  there  are  22,000  persons  who  go. to  common  lodging-  Hayvnrd 
liouses  and  the  rest  to  casual  wards.    There  are  practi-  i<»d  Admirnl 
cally  30,000  people  wandering  about  the  country.  Chr%stm.v. 

1777.  We  have  had  some  evidence  dealmg  with -^i)  Nov.  1904. 
the    insanitary  condition  of    common   lodging-houses ; 

can  you  say  anything  about  that  ? — No,  I  cannot.  In 
the  country  the  number  of  common  lodging-houses  has 
decreased  ;  in  the  towns  I  suppose  there  is  about  the 
same.  In  Northleach,  a  small  country  town,  the  only 
common  lodging-house  there  has  been  closed.  The 
tendency  of  late  years  has  been  for  all  the  common 
lodging-houses  in  villages  or  small  towns  to  disappear. 

1778.  Then  what  becomes  of  those  who  naturally  would 
go  to  lodging-houses  ? — ^They  are  obliged  to  go  to  the 
casual  wards,  which  has  rather  increased  the  number  in 
the  wards. 

1779.  Are  you  aware  that  in  the  22nd  Report  of 
the  Poor  Law  Board  there  is  a  reference  to  a  return 
issued  by  the  police  as  to  the  number  of  vagrants  known 
to  them;  there  were  32,528  in  1867,  and  36,179  in  1868  ? 
—Yes. 

1780.  Closely  approximating  to  your  figures  ? — Yes. 

1781.  But  for  a  different  date  ?— Yes,  for  a  different 
date. 

1782.  Rather  tending  to  show  thit  the  stream  of  vag- 
rants is  more  or  less  constant  ? — I  think  my  data  is  fairly 
correct — Gloucestershire  one  in  seventy- 


Mr.  A.  C.  Mitchell  and  Captain  Steene,  R.N.,  called  ;  and  Examined. 


1783.  [Chairman.)  Mr.  Mitchell,  you  are,  I  believe, 
chairman  of  the  Wiltshire  vagrancy  committee  ? — [Mr. 
Mitchell.)  Yes. 

1784.  That  is  a  county  committee  ? — May  I  explain  the 
formation  of  the  committee  very  shortly. 

1785.  If  you  please  ? — The  committee  arose  out  of  a 
motion  which  was  made  originally  at  quarter  sessions  in 
the  year  1881,  when  it  was  resolved  that  a  committee 
Bhould  be  formed  partly  of  members  of  quarter  sessions 
with  representatives  from  boards  of  guardians.  We 
worked  on  until  the  days  when  the  administrative 
functions  of  quarter  sessions  were  done  away  with 
and  the  county  councils  and  standing  joint  committees 
came  in.  Then  this  committee  was  transferred  to  the 
standing  joint  committee,  and  it  is  now  composed  of  mem- 
bers elected  from  the  standing  joint  committee  and 
representatives  of  all  the  boards  of  guardians  in  the 
coimty. 

1786.  In  what  proportions  are  the  joint  committee  and 
the  guardians  represented  ? — About  equal.  We  are  not 
hmited  as  to  the  number  elected  from  the  standing  joint 
committee.  We  invite  boards  of  guardians  to  send  one 
representative  each. 

1787.  How  many  boards  of  guardians  are  there  ? — 
There  are  eighteen  unions  within  the  county  and  one 
bordering  on  the  outside  with  two  parishes  in  Wilts. 

1788.  You  say  there  is  no  fixed  number  of  the  standing 
joint  committee  representatives  on  your  committee  ? — The 
standing  joint  committee  is  not  tied  down  to  any  particular 
number.    We  elected  seventeen  members  this  year. 

1789.  Do  you  elect  them  every  year  ? — We  elect  them 
amiually.  The  standing  joint  committee  can  add  to 
that  number  ;  at  the  same  time  they  are  not  bound 
to  fill  up  a  place  if  one  member  lapses. 

1790.  It  is  a  co-opted  body  you  may  say  ? — Yes,  well  it 
is  elected  from  the  standing  joint  committee  and  each 
board  of  guardians  is  invited  to  send  a  representative. 

1791.  We  have  heard  Colonel  Curtis-Hajrward's  evidence 
as  to  the  way- ticket  system  in  Gloucestershire.  You  have, 
I  believe,  in  Wiltshire  a  way-ticket  system  ? — Yes. 

1792.  Now  will  you  describe  to  us,  please,  your  way- 
ticket  system.  I  presume  you  know  the  Gloucestershire 
system  ? — Yes,  sir  ;  we  were  before  Gloucestershire  by  a 
few  months.  This  committee,  that  I  referred  to  just  now 
as  having  been  appointed  by  quarter  sessions  in  the  year 
1881,  was  to  inquire  into  all  the  systems  with  regard  to 
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vagrancy,  and  the  committee  made  up  its  mind  to  recom-  Mitchell 
mend  to  quarter  sessions  the  adoption  of  what  was  then  (^^ig, 
called  the  Berkshire  system,  which  was  this  ticket  system.  Capt.  Sterne. 

That  was  adopted,  and  a  few  months  afterwards  Glouces-  '  

tershire  adopted  the  same  system,  and  it  was  shortly  this,  30  Nov.  1904. 
that  on  a  tramp  applying  at  the  first  union  he  arrived  at  in 
the  county  for  relief  he  was  given  a  way- ticket  on  which 
was  entered  his  description,  his  final  destination  and  the 
the  places  where  he  would  call.  Here  is  a  sample  of 
the  way-ticket  {way-ticket  handed  in — see  Appendix  VIII. ). 
Arrangements  were  made  at  convenient  places  where  a 
police  constable  was  stationed,  where  the  tramp  could  get 
bread  between  workhouses  which  necessitated  a  fair  day's 
march.  This  ticket,  as  long  as  he  proceeded  in  the  direc- 
tion to  the  final  destination  to  which  he  declared  himself 
to  be  proceeding,  entitled  him  to  eight  oimces  of  bread 
(in  Gloucestershire  it  was  a  larger  amount  at  first,  now  it 
is  eight  ounces)  between  the  hours  of  twelve  and  two  at 
the  given  stations.  As  long  as  he  kept  on  his  way  to  his 
final  destination  that  held  good  between  union  and  union. 

1793.  Was  this  ticket  signed  or  vised,  I  mean,  at  the  end 
of  each  day  ? — Yes. 

1794.  It  seems  to  be,  as  far  as  I  can  see  at  a  glance,  like 
the  Gloucester  one  ? — I  should  think  the  Gloucester  one  is 
absolutely  the  same. 

1795.  The  man  is  passed  on  from  point  to  point,  as  long 
as  he  keeps  on  the  route  he  originally  described,  and 
he  obtains  his  meals  of  bread  at  a  given  point  in  the 
middle  of  each  day  ? — Yes,  sir,  between  the  hours  of  twelve 
and  two. 

1796.  Well,  suppose  that  that  man  varies  his  route ;  what 
happens  '! — If  that  man  varies  his  route,  according  to  the 
recommendations  of  our  committee — of  course  we  cannot 
be  responsible  for  the  actions  of  boards  of  guardians ; 
we  have  done  all  we  can  to  get  every  board  of  guardians 
in  the  county  to  follow  our  system — if  he  varies  his  route 
he  would  then  be  in  the  same  position  as  the  man  who 
arrived  without  a  ticket  at  all,  and  would  be  liable  to  full 
detention  under  the  Casual  Poor  Act,  1882. 

1797.  But  does  his  ticket  cease  to  be  operative  if  he 
leaves  his  route  '!■ — Yes  ;  then  he  wo\ild  start  afresh.  If 
the  board  of  guardians  follows  our  advice  he  would  then 
start  afresh  with  a  fresh  ticket,  and  if  he  kept  to  his  route 
then  he  would  be  entitled  to  the  advantages  we  offer. 
We  advise  the  board  of  guardians  that  if  a  man  has  his 
ticket  in  order,  that  he  then  shall  be  forwarded  on  his 
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Mr.  A.  C.    road  at  the  earliest  possible  time  after  having  broken 
Mitchell     the  portion  of  stones  for  his  one  night's  detention.  And 
and        I  may  say  I  have  found  a  most  excellent  plan  some  years 
CapL^Sferne.  ago,  when  I  was  a  guardian  at  Chippenham,  when  we  first 
30  Nov.  1904.  ®*^r*®^  separate  cells  there.    We  had  a  system  by  which 

 L_      '  each  man  had  a  whistle  in  his  separate  cell  and  as  soon  as 

ever  he  had  completed  his  task  of  work  he  went  out  in- 
dependently of  any  other  casual  ;  and  that  avoided 
numbers  of  men  getting  on  the  road  at  the  same  time, 
because  each  man  went  off  independently  and  got  away 
by  himself  on  the  road  ;  we  found  that  a  very  good  plan. 
I  may  say  that  at  Chippenham  we  had  separate  working 
cells  as  well  as  separate  sleeping  cells,  one  leading  out  of 
the  other.  I  consider  this  a  great  point  as  giving  com- 
plete isolation :  it  is  a  benefit  to  the  real  wayfarer,  and 
a  deterrent  to  the  professional  vagrant. 

1798.  Can  you  tell  me  what  is  the  total  cost  of 
the  bread  that  is  given  under  your  ticket  system  ? 
— I  have  here  the  last  report ;  it  is  dated  21st 
.January,  1904.  The  total  sum  paid  for  mid-day  meals  to 
11,430  persons  was  £43  18s.  9d. 

1799.  Now  has  the  cost  materially  increased  during  the 
last  few  years  ? — Yes,  sir,  it  has. 

1800.  We  were  told  in  Gloucestershire  it  had  nearly 
doubled  ? — It  has  considerably  increased.  Is  there  any 
particular  year  you  would  like  to  compare  with  ? 

1801.  Take  about  six  years  ago,  say  1898  ? — The 
number  relieved  in  1898  was  10,687. 

1802.  And  the  cost  ?— £40  4s.  lOd. 

1803.  Then  £43  does  not  mean  a  very  large  increase  ? — 
Oh,  no. 

1804.  But  that  is  probably  for  1904 ;  that  would  not 
be  for  the  whole  year  ? — I  only  read  you  the  date 
of  our  report  which  was  naturally  for  the  previous  year  ; 
the  accounts  are  made  up  to  December  31st,  1903. 

1805.  The  increase  then  from  1898  to  1904  is  only  a 
matter  of  £3  ? — {Captain  Sterne.)  There  was  a  considerable 
decrease  in  the  interim. 

1806.  There  were  special  circumstances  in  Gloucester- 
shire which  apparently  brought  an  influx  of  tramps ;  for 
instance,  the  Avonmouth  docks  near  Bristol,  and  the  very 
large  additions  to  the  Great  Western  line.  These  circum- 
stances did  not  apply  to  Wiltshire  ? — Against  that  in 
Wiltshire  there  is  the  new  barracks  that  the  Government 
are  building  at  Tedworth.  That  is  the  cause  in  a  great 
measure,  I  think,  of  our  increase.  (Mr.  Mitchell.)  With 
regard  to  our  increase  of  two  years  ago,  there  were  two 
very  important  additions  to  the  Great  Western  Railway 
going  through  the  county. 

1807.  You  would  confirm  what  the  witnesses  from 
Gloucestershire  have  said  that  great  works  like  that  cause 
an  influx  of  this  vagrant  population  into  your  county  ? — 
Oh,  certainly.    {Captain  Sterne.)  No  doubt. 

1808.  Have  you  any  contributions  from  boards  of 
guardians  to  the  cost  of  this  bread,  or  is  it  aU  paid  by 
voluntary  subscriptions  ? — (Mr.  Mitchell.)  We  approached 
the  Local  Government  Board  many  years  ago  as  to 
whether  we  could  not  get  help  from  the  guardians.  Our 
great  object  on  the  committee  was  to  make  this  thing  per- 
manent as  far  as  we  could,  and  I  think  you  would  agree 
with  me  that  a  thing  dependent  on  voluntary  subscrip- 
tions cannot  hope  to  be  permanent ;  but  we  were  advised 
that  the  Local  Government  Board  could  not  authorise 
any  payment  to  funds  such  as  ours  as  for  mid-day  relief . 
Two  years  ago  the  Local  Government  Board  were  again 
approached  on  this  matter,  and  they  then  said  that  they 
would  sanction  any  reasonable  contributions  by  boards  of 
guardians  to  the  fimds  of  the  committee.  We  then  made 
a  scheme  taking  as  our  basis  Id.  per  £100  of  the  rateable 
value  of  each  union.  We  did  not  know  how  best  to  make 
a  basis,  but  we  thought  that  that  would  be  as  fair  as  any 
other ;  and  on  that  basis  we  applied  to  boards  of 
guardians  to  give  us  contributions.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  two  boards  of  guardians  all  subscribed  at  that 
rate.  Of  these  two,  Swindon  has  far  the  largest  rate- 
able value  of  any  union  in  our  county,  and  their  contribu- 
tion would  have  come  to  £10.  They  said  that  they  would 
not  give  us  that  amount,  but  they  gave  us  a  smaller 
amount.  The  Warminster  union  declined  to  give  us 
anything  at  all.  Swindon  have  since  raised  their 
coniribution  to  £5 ;  Warminster  still  does  not  give  us 


anything.  Every  other  union  in  the  county  accepted!, 
the  Id.  per  cent,  on  the  rateable  value  and  have  contri- 
buted accordingly.    I  need  not  read  the  amoimts,  perhaps, 

1809.  Oh,  no,  if  you  will  give  us  the  total  contributions,, 
that  will  do  ? — The  total  of  contributions  from  guardians- 
and  subscribers  is  £46  15s. ,  that  was  for  the  year  1903. 

1810.  Then  they  pay  very  nearly  the  whole  ? — ^We- 
estimated  at  that  time,  from  experience  of  a  long  time, 
that  if  we  got  £50  a  year  from  the  guardians — and  the  Id. 
per  cent.,  if  all  the  guardians  gave  it  us,  would  bring  us 
in  about  that — we  should  be  clear  of  private  subscriptions,, 
but  last  year  owing  to  the  large  increase  in  vagrants  we 
had  only  a  few  shillings  balance. 

1811.  You  got  £46  from  the  guardians  and  you  say  the 
cost  last  year  was  £43  18s.  9d.  ? — I  must  tell  you  that 
I  only  gave  you  the  cost  of  the  bread ;  there  is  the  cost 
of  the  postages  and  printing  which  comes  to  £6  17s.  lOd . 

1812.  Then  we  may  call  it  £50  practically  ? — About 
£50 ;  the  total  expenses  last  year  were  in  round  figures 
£56. 

1813.  Then  from  what  we  have  heard,  you  get  a  larger 
contribution  from  the  guardians  in  proportion  than 
Gloucester  does  ? — I  do  not  think  Gloucester  geto  a  con- 
tribution on  a  regular  basis  as  we  do. 

1814.  They  certainly  do  not  get  as  large  a  one  in  pro- 
portion to  the  total  as  you  do  ? — Before  we  were 
advised  by  the  Local  Government  Board  that 
their  auditor  would  pass  these  contributions  from  the- 
unions,  several  unions  in  the  county  used  to  pay  their 
representative  a  certain  amount  which  they  could  do  under 
an  Order  of  the  Local  Government  Board  for  attending 
Conferences,  £1  or  something  of  that  sort,  and  he  of  his. 
own  generosity  instead  of  taking  it  used  to  give  it  as  a 
contribution  from  his  union.  He  might  have  put  it  in 
his  own  pocket  ;  it  was  purely  a  voluntary  act  and  nothing 
to  do  with  the  auditor. 

1815.  Now  what  have  you  got  to  say  as  to  the  effect 
of  this  way -ticket  system ;  have  you  issued  any  circular 
like  they  did  in  Gloucester  to  the  inhabitants  ? — Oh,, 
immense  numbers  from  time  to  time. 

1816.  Warning  them  against  tramps  ? — ^That  is  the 
circular  which  Captain  Sterne  has  through  his  men  circu- 
lated to  every  householder  in  the  coimty  from  time  to 
time  during  these  twenty  years. 

1817.  Like  the  one  circulated  in  Gloucestershire  ? — 
I  do  not  know  that. 

1818.  It  looks  to  me  very  similar  ? — That,  sir,  is  a 
circular  that  we  issued  at  the  time  the  parish  councils 
were  first  instituted.  And  this  is  our  main  circular ;; 
boards  of  guardians  are  apt  to  forget  these  things,  and 
from  time  to  time  we  have  had  occasion  to  issue  this 
circular  to  boards  of  guardians  reminding  them  of  the 
main  points  of  this  system  in  the  shortest  possible  way 
we  could  put  it.  (Circulars  handed  in — see  Appendix  VIII.)- 

1819.  Calling  their  attention  to  the  existence  of  your 
way -ticket  system  ? — Of  the  regulations  and  what  we 
recommend. 

1820.  And  the  regulations  as  regards  begging  and  so 
forth  1 — Not  so  much  with  regard  to  begging. 

1821.  (Mr.  Simpson.)  Detention  in  casual  wards  beyond 
the  single  night  ? — ^Yes,  that  is  so  ;  that  the  man  travelling 
with  what  we  call  the  good  ticket  should  be  only  detained 
the  one  night  with  his  one  night's  task  of  work,  while  the 
man  without  his  good  ticket  should  be  detained  the  whole 
time  he  could  be  imder  the  Act  with  the  fullest  task  of 
work. 

1822.  (Chairman.)  Do  you  think  the  effect  of  that  is 
to  assist  the  honest  wayfarer  and  at  the  same  time  act 
in  any  way  as  a  deterrent  to  the  persistent  tramp  ? — 1 
think  it  is.  I  am  not  in  a  position  to  prove  it  in  any 
sort  of  way.  That  was  our  contention,  and  I  think  that 
speaking  broadly  it  is.  Do  you  agree  to  that.  Captain 
Sterne  ?  (Captain  Sterne.)  I  do  up  to  a  certain  point, 
sir,  but  the  more  you  consider  the  subject  of  vagrancy 
the  more  difficult  it  gets,  I  think.  I  have  many  times 
arrived  at  conclusions  that  I  was  obliged  to  capsize  after- 
wards ;  they  were  entirely  wrong. 

1823.  At  any  rate,  we  will  take  the  first  half  of  that: 
that  the  honest  wayfarer  is  assisted  on  his  way  by  the 
fact  that  he  is  able  to  continue  his  journey,  which  he- 
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protably  would  not  be  able  to  do  otherwise  ? — (Mr. 
Mitchell.)  Yes. 

1824.  Now  with  regard  to  the  numbers  of  tramps  ? — I 
think  you  have  already  told  us  there  has  been  a  con- 
siderable increase  during  the  last  few  years  ? — Except 
■during  the  war. 

1825.  I  am  speaking  simply  of  the  last  few  years  ? — 
They  have  increased  since  1900  ;  we  were  down  to  18,900, 
and  we  have  gone  up  to  28,500.  Our  last  annual  report 
gives  you  the  increase  for  the  year,  and  the  increases  for 
'each  quarter  in  the  admissions  and  the  nights'  relief. 
You  understand  our  expression  "  nights'  relief."  The 
admissions,  of  course,  are  those  admitted  into  casual 
wards  ;  what  we  express  by  "  nights'  relief "  are  the 
number  of  nights  on  which  relief  is  given  ;  that  is  to  say, 
that  one  man  may  be  two  nights  in  a  place  ;  his  admission 
is  one  thing,  his  nights'  relief  is  another. 

1826.  His  nights'  relief  then  would  be  two  against  the 
admission  one  ? — Yes,  exactly,  and  Sunday  we  always 
compute  ;  I  think  as  far  as  they  are  able,  all,  or  if  not  all 
the  great  majority  of  unions  detain  over  Sunday,  unless 
the  wards  are  over-crowded. 

1827.  The  man  who  enters  on  the  Saturday  afternoon 
is  kept  till  Monday  morning  invariably  if  there  is  room  for 
him  ? — As  a  general  rule,  1  will  not  say  invariably ;  I 
will  not  answer  for  the  boards  of  guardians. 

1828.  But  if  there  is  room  for  him  it  is  the  practice  ? 
— It  is  the  practice.  (Captain  Sterne.)  In  fact,  sir,  we 
have  found  that  Sunday  was  the  best  day  for  the  pro- 
iessional  tramp  to  beg. 

1829.  Do  you  think  that  your  system  has  reduced 
begging  l—(Mr.  Mitchell.)  Yes,  I  do  think  it  has  reduced 
begging  ;  I  do  think  that  it  has  certainly  reduced  what 
tramps  get  from  the  better-off  classes  ;  I  am  afraid  that 
they  still  get  a  great  deal  out  of  the  poor,  and  I  think  they 
get  it  in  a  great  measure  from  fear.  Tbey  go  to  the 
■cottages ;  a  great  extent  of  Wiltshire  is  very  sparsely 
populated,  and  I  think  they  go  to  the  cottages  when  the 
women  are  alone ;  they  are  afraid  to  refuse  them,  and 
they  give  them  either  food  or  pence. 

1830.  Are  there  cases  of  that  sort  brought  before  the 
magistrates  ? — (Gaptam  Sterne.)  I  do  not  think  they  are 
•often  caught. 

1831.  When  persistently  begging  in  that  way  ? — 
Whenever  we  catch  them. 

1832.  Of  course  ? — ^There  is  a  great  difficulty  in  getting 
poor  people  to  give  evidence. 

1833.  But  I  suppose  when  cases  of  that  sort  are  brought 
up  they  are  adequately  dealt  with  ? — (Mr.  Mitchell.) 
They  would,  probably,  if  there  were  threats.  (Captain 
Sterne.)    Magistrates  are  not  all  alike,  I  am  sorry  to  say. 

1834.  But  as  far  as  you  are  concerned.  Captain  Sterne, 
the  police  proceed  against  these  people  ? — ^Oh,  certainly. 

1835.  (Dr.  Downes.)  Have  you  any  return  of  the 
convictions  for  begging  1 — ^I  have  not  got  any  here;  lean 
furnish  the  Committee  with  statistics  ;  they  are  in  my 
annual  report. 

1836.  (Chairman.)  Perhaps  you  will  kindly  send  the 
return  to  the  Secretary  ? — Yes,  I  will. 

1837.  Just  giving  the  number  of  the  convictions  for 
begging,  and  the  sentences  ? — Certainly.  {The  return,  is 
printed  in  Appendix  VIII.) 

1838.  Have  you,  Mr.  Mitchell,  any  information  with 
regard  to  the  length  of  sentences  on  vagrants  ?—  (Mr. 
Mitchell.)  Yes,  I  have. 

1839.  We  are  very  anxious  to  hear  it  ? — I  think  that 
under  present  conditions  the  sending  of  vagrants  to  gaol 
is  utterly  uselesf).  They  want  to  go  to  gaol ;  the  conditions 
ingaol  are  better  than  those  in  casual  wards.and  particularly 
in  bad  weather  they  prefer  going  to  gaol.  Over  and  over 
again  it  has  come  before  us.  I  live  on  the  borders  of 
Wiltshire  and  Gloucestershire,  and  I  am  a  magistrate  of 
both ;  a  man  commits  some  petty  offence  in  order  to 
go  to  gaol  for  a  short  period. 

1840.  Now  is  that  more  in  the  winter  time  ?— In  bad 
weather,  yes ;  he  takes  his  chance  of  sleeping  out  in  fine 
weather,  very  likely ;  I  should  say,  generally  speaking, 
more  Ln  bad  weather. 

1841.  What  was  present  to  my  mind  was  that  the  cell 
is  always  kept  warmed,  and  that  probably  would  be  a 


recommendation? — And  the  dietary  is  better,  and  the    Mr.  A.C. 
work  is  less  as  a  rule.  Mitchell 

18i2.  Do  you  mean  the  class  of  food  is  better,  or  the  Capt  "^Sterne 
actual  bill  of  fare  ?— There  is  more  of  it,  and  the  bill  of  fare  ^ 
i  I  better  generally.    The  easual  ward  bill  of  fare,  sir,  is  a  30  Nov.  1904. 

very  modest  one  and  it  is  tied  down  by  the  Local  Govern-   

ment  Board.  I  have  not  got  the  prison  dietary  with  me  ; 
but  the  casual  ward  dietary  is  a  very  modest  one  indeed. 
(Captain  Sterne.)  The  vagrant  has  frequently  expressed 
bis  satisfaction  at  being  sent  to  prison,  because  be  is 
better  fed  and  has  less  to  do. 

1843.  (Sir  William  Chance.)  What  is  the  length  of 
sentence  that  magistrates  ordinarily  give  ? — It  varies 
considerably  ;  it  depends  on  whether  the  fellow  has  been 
there  a  short  time  before,  or  circumstances  of  that  sort, 
or  whether  he  has  been  violent,  drunk,  and  so  on;  it 
varies  from  seven  days  up  to  a  month  generally. 
(Mr.  Mitchell.)  Very  seldom,  T  think,  more  than  seven 
to  fourteen  days. 

1844.  But  if  the  magistrates  were  to  sentence  for  a 
longer  period,  say  twenty-eight  days,  possibly  the  vagrant 
might  not  like  prison  so  much  ? — So  long  as  the  food  is 
better  than  in  the  casual  wards,  I  do  not  think  he  would 
mind  that. 

1845.  (Captain  Eardley-Wilmot.)  You  do  not  think  he 
minds  being  locked  up  for  a  month  ? — I  do  not  think 
so. 

1846.  A  man  accustomed  to  the  open  air  ? — I  do  not 
think  so. 

1847.  (Captain  Shoivers.)  Suppose  a  man  wants  to  go 
from  one  place  to  another,  if  he  breaks  a  window  he  gets 
help  on  the  journey  ;  instead  of  walking  he  goes  by  train 
to  where  he  is  remanded,  or  where  he  is  sent  to  prison? — 
Unless  he  is  caught  past  the  prison  and  has  to  go  back 
again,  but  as  a  rule  he  gets  helped  on  his  way. 

1848.  As  a  rule  he  knows  his  road  about  the  country 
and  where  prisoners  are  sent  ? — Yes. 

1849.  ( Mr.  Simpson.)  All  your  prisoners  go  to  Devizes  ? 
— -All  ours ;  it  is  the  only  prison  we  have.  May 
I,  sir,  refer  to  what  was  one  of  the  reasons  originally 
of  the  quarter  sessions  in  Wiltshire  approving  of 
this  plan.  The  first  thing  was  to  take  away  the  reason 
that  the  man  had  for  begging;  when  he  was  dis- 
charged out  of  the  workhouse  having  been  searched  when 
he  went  in,  he  was  discharged  with  nothing  but  the  regula- 
tion amount  of  bread  which  he  received  in  the  morning, 
and  he  could  not,  until  he  got  to  the  next  workhouse  at 
night,  get  any  reUef.  The  mid-day  rehef  was  put  on  to 
take  away  that  excuse  for  begging  ;  but  it  was  also  put  on 
for  this  reason  :  that  the  magistrates  of  the  county  very 
largely  found  it  difficult  to  convict  a  man  for  begging  when 
he  said  that  he  had  come  out  of  a  casual  ward  and  had 
had  nothing  but  eight  oimces  of  bread  and  could  get  no- 
thing but  eight  ounces  of  bread  on  the  following  night.  I 
have  sat  myseK  on  the  bench  when  magistrates  have  said, 
"  How  can  you  convict  a  man  for  that  ?  If  he  did  not 
do  that,  he  would  have  to  steal  and  that  would  be  a  worse 
crime." 

1850.  (Chairman.)  Steal  or  starve  ?^ — Yes  ;  and  that  was 
an  argument  which  was  used  when  we  originally  started 
this  before  the  quarter  sessions,  and  I  think  I  may  say  it 
was  considered  by  the  magistrates  of  the  county  at  that 
time  as  a  very  strong  argument  in  favour  of  the  man  who 
was  travelhng  to  a  destination  being  given  some  rehef 
in  the  middle  of  the  day. 

1851.  Then  you  are  of  opinion,  on  the  whole,  that  the 
way-ticket  system  has  worked  fairly  well  in  the  interests  of 
the  honest  man  ? — Yes. 

1852.  And  also  as  pre  venting,  begging  to  a  large  extent  ? 
— Yes,  sir.  Amongst  the  better-o£E  classes,  the  more 
educated  classes ;  and  we  have  always  held  to  it  that  it 
was  a  good  principle. 

1853. -  And  also  taking  away  from  the  man  the  excuse 
that  he  was  a  starving  man  ? — That  is  so  ;  that  is  the 
point. 

1854.  Ihen,  as  far  as  you  aie  concerned,  and  in  that 
I  beheve  you  are  supported  by  Captain  Sterne,  you  are 
prepared  to  continue  the  way- ticket  system  and  you  would 
be  glad  to  see  it  adopted  in  other  counties  ? — We  should 
be  very  glad  to  see  it  universal. 
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Mr.  A.  C.  1855.  Especially,  I  suppose,  in  counties  that  are  neigh- 
Mitclidl     bouring  to  yours  ? — Certainly.! 

Capt.  Sterne.  1856.  Is  there  any  other  neighbouring  county  to 
— _       Gloucestershire  which  has  the  system  ? — No,  not  now  ; 

30  Nov.  1904.  Berkshire  gave  it  up  some  years  ago ;  it  really  fell  through 

 in  Berkshire,  so  I  was  told,  owing  to  the  subscriptions 

falUng  o£E  and  the  bother  of  getting  them. 

1857;  Was  there  any  attempt  made  there  to  get  money 
from  the  boards  of  guardians  ? — Oh,  no ;  at  that  time 
we  were  advised  by  the  Local  Government  Board  that 
they  would  not  pass  it.  I  do  not  think  it  was  ever 
attempted,  so  far  as  I  know,  in  Berkshire  ;  it  was  purely 
volimtary  subscriptions  there. 

1858.  It  was  discontinued  before  you  got  permission  of 
the  Local  Government  Board  ? — Oh,  several  years  before; 
I  do  not  think  it  has  been  going  in  Berkshire  for,  say, 
the  last  fifteen  years. 

1859.  Now  as  to  the  administration  of  casual  wards, 
is  there  any  considerable  difference  in  the  various  work- 

'  houses  as  to  the  treatment  of  the  casuals  ? — Oh,  immense. 
I  have  got  a  paper  before  me  which  was  prepared  by  the 
Highworth  and  Swindon  board  of  guardians,  and  they 
obtained  it  no  doubt  from  the  different  poor  law  authori- 
ties. It  shows  you  at  a  glance  how  very  different  the 
task  work  is.  In  dietary  there  is  not  a  very  great  deal 
of  difference,  but  in  the  task  work  there  is  an  enormous 
difference. 

1860.  {Sir  William  Chance.)  And  detention  ? — The 
detention  varies  very  much. 

1861.  [Captain  Eardley-Wilmot.)  And  accommodation  ? 
— Yes,  in  every  union. 

1862.  (Sir  William  Chance.)  You  would  say  then  that 
there  is  a  very  great  difference  in  the  treatment  of  the 
casuals  in  the  various  casual  wards  ? — Oh,  an  enormous 
difference.  From  time  to  time  we  have  sent  round  to  the 
different  boards  of  guardians,  and  have  had  statements 
of  what  their  treatment  was,  whether  they  had  separate 
ceils,  what  their  task  work  was  and  all  the  other  conditions 
that  prevailed;  and  the  difference  is  enormous. 

1863. :  Can  you  give  any  special  reason  why  there 
should  be  so  great  a  difference  ? —  Oh,  yes ;  there  is  a 
very  simple  reason,  that  each  board  of  guardians  merely 
treats  the  casuals  in  the  way  that  they  think  is  cheapest 
and  that  they  may  get  rid  of  them  quickest  from  their 
own  union.  They  do  not  in  the  least  care  about  the 
casual  pauper  as  a  whole,  they  only  want  to  kick  him 
out  as  quickly  as  they  can  and  on  the  cheapest  terms. 

1864. -  Then  I  suppose  the  worse  accommodation  they 
give,  the  more  likely  they  are  to  get  rid  of  him  ? — Well, 
it  does  not  follow. 

1865.  Does  it  not  ? — No,  I  do  not  think  it  does ;  I 
think  the  professional  man  likes  bad  accommodation, 
where  things  are  slack  and  he  can  smoke,  and  an  old 
pauper  looks  after  the  casuals,  and  there  is  no  bath  and 
he  can  do  pretty  much  what  he  likes,  and  there  are  no 
separate  cells  :  even  if  the  accommodation  is  nasty  and 
disagreeable,  the  professional  tramp  prefers  that  to  where 
the  regulations  are  strict  and  he  has  more  task  though 
he  may  be  warm. 

1866.  He  prefers  dirty  association  to  cleanly  separa- 
tiim  ? — I  think  so. 

1867.  Have  you  any  opinion  as  to  how  uniformity 
could  be  secured  ? — We  have  been  at  this  vagrancy 
question  a  pretty  good  time ;  but  what  I  should 
like  to  say  is  that  tramps  as  distinct  from  the 
local  poor  should  be  put  under  a  separate  organisation 
altogether  from  one  end  of  the  country  to  the  other. 

1868.  {Chairman.)  Would  you  suggest,  in  the  first 
place,  that  every  casual  ward  should  have  an  arrangement 
of  separate  cells  or  some  system  of  separation  ? — Cer- 
tainly, that  is  my  opinion. 

1869;  That  would  be  one  thing  you  would  recommend  ? 
— Certainly,  I  should. 

1870.  I  suppose  as  far  as  you  could  you  would  have 
a  similar  task  for  them,  having  regard  to  the  men's  health 
and  strength  ? — That  would  depend  upon  the  nature 
of  the  stone  they  had  to  break,  if  stone  breaking  was  the 
task. 

1871.  Yes,  quite  so  ? — That  is  a  very  great  difference  ; 
you  cannot  put  down  any  hard  and  fast  amount  of  stone 


to  be  broken  throughout  England,  because  the  nature 
of  the  stone  is  so  different; 

1872.  And  more  than  that,  the  expert  stone  breaker 
would  break  double  the  amount  of  stone  that  a  man  who 
was  raw  on  the  work  could  do  ? — Yes. 

1873.  But  you  would  wish,  as  far  as  possible,  to  have 
similar  tasks  in  each  case  ? — Yes. 

1874.  And  you  say  that  is  not  the  case  at  present  ? — 
Oh,  entirely  different. 

1875.  {Sir  William  Chance.)  I  understand  your  answer 
to  be  that  you  want  a  radical  reform  of  the  system  ? — 
Yes. 

1876.  You  want  the  administration  as  regards  vagrants 
taken  away  from  the  guardians  altogether  ;  is  that  it  ? — 
Yes. 

1877.  But  to  whom  do  you  want  the  looking  after  of 
tramps  transferred  ? — Well,  the  only  body  at  present  that 
that  could  be,  is  the  police  ;  that  is  the  only  answer  I  can 
give  to  that,  because  I  know  of  no  other  body  that  covers 
the  whole  country  more  or  less  under  one  system  of  organi- 
sation. 

1878.  {Chairman.)  In  that  case  you  probably  would 
have  to  attach  the  accommodation  for  casuals  to  the 
police  station  instead  of  to  the  workhouse  ? — The  matter 
of  cost  comes  in  there. 

1879.  Yes,  quite  so  ?— In  all  future  cases  I  should  like 
it,  but  I  would  not  advocate  that  the  large  sums  of  money 
which  have  been  spent  on  casual  wards  should  be  thrown 
away. 

1880.  {Sir  William  Chance.)  But  you  think  possibly  the 
question  of  labour  colonies  may  come  in  ? — It  does  ;  yes. 

1881.  {Chairman.)  What  do  you  say  on  the  subject  of 
labour  colonies  ? — In  the  first  place  for  clearness  I  want  to 
express  a  definition.  I  call  a  wayfarer  a  man  who  is  at  any 
rate  travelling  with  an  object,  and  a  vagrant  a  person  who 
is  wandering  about  aimlessly  picking  up  what  sort  of  a 
livelihood  he  can.  I  think  that  the  general  public  opinion 
will  never  allow  you  to  say  that  no  man  shaU  travel  the 
country  to  get  to  a  place  who  cannot  take  a  railway  ticket ; 
you  must  provide  something ;  you  must  acknowledge  that 
there  is  some  small  percentage  of  men  who  legitimately 
are  travelling  the  country  without  the  means  of  any  sort  of 
conveyance  and  have  to  walk  and  depend  on  what  they 
can  get  legitimately  from  the  workhouse.  There,  I  think, 
comes  in  the  necessity  for  the  way-ticket  system.  I  think 
that  a  man  on  starting,  say  that  he  wants  to  go  from 
Southampton  to  Bristol,  should  be  able  to  get  a  ticket, 
from  the  police,  we  will  say.  It  should  contain  his  descrip- 
tion and  the  place  that  he  is  going  to  and  the  workhouses 
that  he  may  properly  stop  at  with  a  good  day's  march  in  be- 
tween and  a  place  between  those  workhouses  where  he  can 
get  food.  Then  I  think  as  long  as  he  proceeds  to  that  given 
destination  you  may  consider  that  that  man  is  a  bona  fide 
wayfarer  and  not  a  vagrant.  The  moment  that  he  gets  off 
that  line  to  where  he  is  going — the  only  criterion  that  I  can 
see  is  the  defstination,  because  there  is  something  absolute 
about  that  and  it  is  not  the  account  that  he  can  give  himself 
of  wanting  particular  work — the  moment  he  gets  off  that 
line  I  think  we  must  presume  that  he  is  a  vagrant  and  not 
a  wayfarer.  In  that  case  my  idea  would  be  entirely  a  new 
departure — that  he  should  be  liable  to  be  committed  for 
a  very  long  term  to  some  sort  of  labour  colony  or  labour 
institution.  The  reason  why  I  am  repeating  what  I  said 
before  in  advocating  the  way- tickets  is  that  they  take 
away  from  the  public  the  excuse  for  thoughtless  alms- 
giving to  strange  beggars,  and  that  you  must  have  some- 
thing to  show  the  public  that  a  man  is  provided  for  who 
is  travelling  ;  and  that,  I  think,  is  one  great  importance 
of  the  way- ticket  system. 

1882.  And  also,  as  you  said,  helping  the  honest  man  ? — 
Yes,  I  take  the  honest  man  to  be  included  in  the  way- 
farer as  distinct  from  the  vagrant. 

1883.  {Sir  William  Chance.)  But  then  how  would  you 
provide  for  the  bona  fide  wayfarer  ;  yon  said  you  wanted 
to  take '  the  casual  wards  away  from  the  guardians  ;  you 
would  require  some  kind  of  night  accommodation  for 
these  bona  fide  wayfarers  who  had  tickets.  Who  would 
provide  that  ? — I  want  all  to  be  under  the  same  autho- 
rity ;  as  long  as  the  man  is  travelling  straight  to  a  given 
destination,  I  think  he  should  do  his  task  of  work  in  the 
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morning  and  should  be  liberated  at  once  from  the 
casual  ward.  He  must  take  his  chance  in  the  casual 
ward. 

1884.  You  -would  leave  the  casual  ward  as  it  is  ? — -Well, 
I  should  like  the  casual  ward  to  be  separated  from  the 
guardians  ;  that  is  the  great  difficulty,  because  as  long  as 
it  is  under  the  guardians  you  get  this  great  variety  of 
administration  all  over  the  country.  I  want  the  casual 
ward  not  to  be  under  the  authority  .of  the  guardians. 

1885.  That  is  what  I  tried  to  get  at  ?— That  is  what  I 
want. 

1886.  Therefore,  the  present  casual  wards  would  have 
to  go  ? — ^Well,  I  suggest  they  could  be  used  by  the  new 
authority,  whatever  it  may  be. 

1887.  {Mr.  Simpson.)  They  could  be  transferred  to  a 
county  authority  ? — -Yes. 

1888.  (Sir  William  Clmnce.)  Or  to  the  central  police 
authority  ? — Certainly. 

1889.  The  police  ought  to  have  entire  control  of  vagrants, 
whether  bona  fide  or  professional  ?— Yes,  that  is  my  idea. 
And  the  distinction  between  the  two  should  be  the  man  who 
holds  on  his  way  to  the  destination  he  has  given,  and  the 
man  who  is  found  to  be  wandering  oii  that  given  track. 

1890.  {Mr.  Simpson.)  At  the  present  time,  the  police 
are  appointed  assistant  relieving  officers  throughout  the 
county,  are  they  not  ? — Well,  with  the  exception  of  one 
union ;  we  had  it  universally  ;  there  is  now  one  union  in 
which  the  police  are  not  assistant  relieving  officers  in  the 
county  of  Wilts,  and  I  hope  we  shall  get  the  police  back 
there  again. 

1891.  Do  you  know  if  there  arc  other  assistant  relieving 
officers  besides  the  police  ? — {Captain  Sterne.)  There  are  the 
regular  relieving  officers. 

1892.  Do  the  police  get  extra  pay  for  that  duty  ? — Yes. 

1893.  From  poor  law  funds,  I  suppose  ? — Yes. 

1894.  {Sir  William  Chance.)  Your  returns  show  that 
from  1893  to  1898  the  number  of  vagrants  in  possession  of 
good  tickets  when  relieved  never  fell  below  7,000,  and  in 
1894  the  number  was  11,170  ;  since  1898  they  have  never 
reached  6,000,  and  in  1903  the  number  was  4,688,  so  that 
between  1899  and  1903  the  number  of  vagrants  with  good 
tickets  has  been  very  markedly  less  than  between  1893  and 
1898.  Does  any  explanation  of  that  occur  to  you  ? — 
{Mr.  Mitchell.)  It  depends  a  good  deal,  I  think,  on  the 
total  number  of  vagrants  relieved.  T  think  you  will  find 
the  proportion  is  about  the  same. 

1895.  Is  that  so  ?— Well,  in  1898  there  were  29,000  re- 
lieved and  there  were  7,000  in  possession  of  good  tickets  ; 
that  is  about  a  fourth.  Then  take  another  year,  say  1901  ; 
certamly  then  the  number  of  vagrants  with  good  tickets  was 
not  quite  so  large  in  proportion  ;  it  was  say  5,000  out  of  a 
total  of  24,000 — ^less  than  one-fourth.  Then  we  come  to 
1903  ;  28,000  relieved  and  4,600  good  tickets,  that  would 
be  about  one-sixth. 

1896.  It  is  much  less  in  1903  ?— Yes,  There  is  this 
to  be  said  about  1903 — that  there  were  large  works 
going  on,  and  whenever  that  is  the  case  an  immense 
number  of  navvies  are  travelling,  and  there  is  always  a 
certain  percentage  of  men  following  after  those  navvies 
that  are  not  navvies  at  all ;  they  follow  them  and  cadge 
on  the  navvies. 

1897.  And  those  people  would  not  use  the  tickets  ? — 
They  would  not  use  the  tickets.  ' 

1898.  It  looks  rather  as  if  the  bona  fide  tramp  had  been 
to  a  certam  extent  driven  off  the  road  ? — {Captain  Sterne.) 
Well,  he  is  not  very  numerous  after  all,  when  you  come  to 
the  census  of  the  individual ;  it  is  the  multiplication  that 
makes  him  look  so  numerous. 

1899.  {Chairman.)  Mr.  Mitchell,  you  were  speaking  of 
the  remedies  you  would  suggest  ? — {Mr.  Mitchell.)  As 
shortly  as  I  can  put  it,  this  is  my  idea :  to  draw  the  dis- 
tinction between  the  wayfarer  and  the  vagrant,  and  when 
we  are  satisfied  tha  t  the  man  is  not  a  wayfarer,  that  is  to 
say  that  he  will  not  do  any  work,  that  then  he  should  be 
subjected  to  very  long  terms  of  what  one  would  hope 
would  change  his  life. 

1900.  He  would  be  the  man  you  would  want  to  put 
into  a  labour  colony,  if  one  existed  ? — If  it  existed,  yes. 
Because,  as  I  think  I  mentioned  before,  prison  has  utterly 


failed  as  a  deterrent  to  vagrants  and  that  very  much  longer    Mr.  A.  C. 

terras    of    detention    are    required.      There     is    one  Mitchell 

thing  I  would   say ;    over  10  per  C3nt.  of  the  tramps  and 
that  we  now  have  in  Wiltshire  are  men  whom  we  have  Capt.  Sterne. 

every  reason  to  believe,  from  the  police  having  examined  Nov  1904 

them,  have  served  in  the'^rmy.    That  is  a  point  which  I   

think  is  very  unsatisfactory  at  the  present  time. 

1901.  Do  any  of  the  men  g\\  e  any  account  of  themselves 
in  that  matter  ? — -Not  that  I  know  of.  They  are  men 
who  have  served  their  time. 

1902.  How  come  they  to  be  in  that  position  ? — {Captain 
Sterne.)  Looking  for  work  they  say:  nothing  more  than 
that. 

1903.  {Dr.  Downes.)  Do  they  produce  their  parchments  ? 
— Not  always. 

1904.  {Chairman.)  Your  committee  have  found  great 
difficulties  in  regard  to  the  uniformity  of  treatment  ? — 
{Mr.  Mitchell.)  Oh,  great  difficulties. 

1905.  That  I  suppose  has  been  your  great  stumbling- 
block  ?—  Our  great  stumbling-block.  We  have  been  at  it 
ever  since  1882  ;  I  have  been  at  it  ail  that  time,  over 
twenty  years,  and  that  has  been  from  beginning  to  end  the 
greatest  difficulty  that  we  found. 

1906.  And  you  would  gladly  welcome  any  change  which 
would  bring  about  something  approaching  uniformity  ? — 
Certainly. 

1907.  {Sir  William  Cluince.)  There  was  a  decrease  of 
vagrancy  in  the  county,  was  there  not,  after  you  started 
the  system  in  1882  ?— Yes. 

1908.  For  a  certain  number  of  years  ? — Yes,  for  several 
years. 

1909.  How  long  did  that  decrease  go  on  ? — I  should 
think  it  went  on  for  about  five  or  si.i  years.  We  had 
a  very  large  decrease  the  first  year. 

1910.  {Chairman.)  Without  going  into  actual  figures, 
that  continued  over  some  years  ? — I  think  fo-  five  or  six 
years. 

1911.  {Sir  William  Chance.)  There  was  no  substantial 
rise  for  ten  years  afterwards  ? — No,  I  should  think  not ; 
but  it  began  to  rise  in  about  five  or  six  years,  and  then  it 
went  down  again  for  a  bit. 

1912.  Now  since  1890  there  has  been  a  considerable 
increase  has  there  not  ? — Yes,  a  very  large  increase. 
(Captain  Sterne.)  That  in  a  great  measure  is  due  to  the 
men  home  from  the  war. 

1913.  The  works  on  Salisbury  Plain  have  not  been  going 
on  all  those  years  ? — No. 

1914.  During  the  whole  period  from  1890  to  the  present 
time  there  has  been  a  gradual  increase  go  tag  on  ? — {Mr. 
Mitchell.)  Yes,  with  a  fall  during  the  period. 

1915.  There  was  a  fall  in  1900  apparently  ? — Yes. 

1916.  Now  about  the  tickets,  is  it  not  possible  for  these 
to  be  changed  for  drink  ? — {Captain  Sterne.)  No,  nobody 
would  give  drink  for  those.  It  is  not  like  the  Dorsetshire 
system ;  there  they  get  bread  you  know,  and  they  can 
change  the  bread  for  liquor. 

1917-  Is  there  any  possibility  of  the  tickets  being  passed 
from  one  vagrant  to  another  ? — {Mr.  Mitchell.)  Th© 
description  is  on  it. 

1918.  But  is  there  not  a  possibility  of  a  man  passing  his 
ticket  on  ;  he  gives  his  name,  but  very  little  is  known  about 
him  ? — {Captain  Sterne.)  His  description  is  on  his  ticket. 

1919.  His  description  is  on  his  ticket,  but  still  he  could 
say  "  I  am  the  man  who  answers  to  that  description." 
There  is  a  possibility  ? — If  the  man  on  the  ticket  was  six 
feet  high  and  the  fellow  presenting  it  five  feet  four  there 
would  be  a  marked  difference.  Of  course,  if  he  were  any- 
thing approximately  like  him  he  might  pass. 

1920.  Now  about  almsgiving,  do  you  think  the  system 
really  has  prevented  that  in  the  county  ? — I  think  in  a 
great  many  instances  it  has  ;  but  I  am  afraid  you  will 
never  prevent  the  poor  people  from  giving  alms. 

1921.  That  I  should  imagine  ?— The  better-og  class  of 
people  do  not  do  it  so  much. 

1022.  I  suppose  you  would  say  that  if  one  could  prevent 
the  poor  from  giving  to  these  vagrants,  they  would  possibly 
go  ofE  the  road  ? — A  good  many  of  them. 
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Mr.  A.  C.  1923.  Ther3  would  not  be  so  many  of  them,  you  agree 
Mitchell     with  that  ? — I  do.    It  is  certain  that  a  large  amoimt  is 

^    .*'r^f        given  by  the  poor  themselves,  at  any  rate  in  Wilts. 

Capt.  Sterne.  j        c  >  j 

■   1924.  Now  as  to  begging  on  Sunday.    Is  it  the  rule  in 

30  Nov.  1904.  the  casual  wards  in  Wiltshire  to  detain  over  Simday  ? — It 

 is  ;  in  one  or  two  unions  they  have  never  been  able  to  do 

it ;  they  have  not  had  accommodation  ;  and  then  it  has 
occurred — at  one  union  I  know  in  particular,  Wilton — 
where  the  next  union  did  not  detain  on  Sundays,  that  they 
had  not  accommodation  for  all  that  came  in  when  they 
detained  them  ;  in  self  defence  they  were  obhged  to  get  rid 
of  the  casuals  on  Sundays. 

1925.  Was  that  in  consequence  of  one  union  not  de- 
taining the  full  time  ? — Of  one  union  not  detaining  the 
full  time. 

1926  So  that  one  union  got  more  than  they  ought  ? — 
Yes. 

1927.  If  every  union  were  to  carry  out  the  Order  of 
1882,  that  surplus  in  the  one  union  and  the  small  number 
in  the  other  union  would  not  occur  ? — No  ;  you  must  go 
to  the  other  counties  as  well.  {Mr.  Mitchell.)  To  bear  out 
that,  we  have  had  continual  complaints  on  the  com- 
mittee from  border  unions,  where  vagrants  come  from 
other  counties  where  no  system  prevails,  of  being  over- 
crowded on  the  Sunday,  because  they  not  only  have  those 
they  detain  from  Saturday,  but  they  have  those  coming 
in  from  a  neighbouring  county  on  Sunday  where  no 
such  rule  prevails. 

1928.  That  of  course  is  an  argument  for  uniformity 
throughout  the  whole  country  ? — We  have  had  that 
over  and  over  again  from  border  unions. 

1929.  I  suppose,  Mr.  Mitchell,  you  have  been  a 
guardian  ? — Oh,  yes. 

1930.  And  for  some  time  ? — For  a  great  many  years. 

1931.  Are  you  a  guardian  now  ?— Yes,  but  not  in 
Wiltshire.  I  should  tell  you  I  live  in  a  union  which  is 
partly  in  Wiltshire  and  partly  in  Gloucestershire. 

1932.  I  suppose  you  have  discussed  this  question 
with  other  guardians  ? — Yes. 

1933.  Do  you  find  a  very  strong  feeling  among  those 
unions  which  you  know,  in  favour  of  transferring  the 
care  of  the  casuals  to  the  police  entirely  ? — Yes  ;  most 
people  that  I  have  spoken  to  about  the  poor  law  would 
be  very  glad  to  get  rid  of  the  casuals  ;  they  are  not 
local  poor. 

1934.  That  is  a  strong  opinion  ? — I  should  say  certainly 
the  great  majority  of  the  opinions  of  those  I  have  spoken 
to  about  that  would  be  in  favour  of  transferring  casuals 
from  the  poor  law. 

1935.  And  also  there  is  a  strong  feeling,  is  there  not, 
in  favour  of  transferring  them  gradually  to  the  State — 
making  them  a  State  charge  instead  of  a  local  charge  ?— 
I  should  think  there  would  be  an  overwhelming  opinion 
amongst  guardians  about  that ;  I  never  knew  guardians 
disagree  upon  any  point  on  which  they  could  transfer 
expenses  to  the  State  from  the  local  rates. 

1936.  But  I  understand  that,  apart  from  that,  speaking 
not  as  a  guardian,  you  are  of  opinion  that  they  should  be 
under  some  kind  of  central  control  ? — Even  as  a  tax- 
payer. 

1937.  And  that  would  mean  naturally  their  being 
put  on  the  Imperial  exchequer  in  some  kind  of  way  ? — 
Yes. 

1938.  And  you  are  in  favour  of  that  ? — ^Yes  ;  even 
as  a  taxpayer  in  contradistinction  to  a  ratepayer. 

1939.  (D?:  Downes.)  One  difficulty,  I  think,  in  the 
way  of  transferring  the  administration  of  the  casual 
wards  would  be,  that  the  existing  casual  wards  are  in 
many  cases  bound  up  as  it  were  with  the  workhouse  ? — 
Of  course,  that  is  so. 

1940.  It  would  introduce  another  administration 
into  the  workhouse  premises  ? — No  doubt  that  is  a  very 
great  difficulty ;  but  the  more  modern  casual  wards, 
those  that  are  more  up  to  date  and  have  separate  cells, 
although  they  are  on  the  premises  of  the  workhouse, 
as  a  rule  I  think,'  have  generally,  as  far  as  possible, 
a  separate  access  to  them  ;  that  is  to  say,  that  in  all 
the  better  workhouses  they  have  kept  the  vagrants 
going  in  and  out  of  the  casual  ward,  separate  from  the 
ordinary  paupers,  as  far  as  they  can. 


1941.  You  have  told  us  that  in  Wiltshire,  War- 
minster is  the  only  union  that  declines  to  bear  the  finan- 
cial share  in  your  work  ? — Yes. 

1942.  Does  Warminster  assist  in  the  working  of  the 
scheme  apart  from  financial  assistance  ? — Yes,  they 
send  us  returns. 

1943.  And  do  they  detain  men  who  have  not  got 
their  good  tickets  ? — I  do  not  know.  You  see  these 
unions  from  time  to  time  have  followed  our  advice,  and 
then  they  have  dropped  out  with  regard  to  that ;  and 
we  on  the  committee  have  from  time  to  time  sent  round 
circulars  asking  the  different  unions  exactly  their  rules 
as  regards  detention  ;  but  we  have  not  done  so,  certainly, 
withia  the  last  year  or  so. 

1944.  I  think  you  told  us  that  there  is  considerable 
diversity  of  procedure  amongst  the  unions  as  regards 
detention  and  treatment  of  casuals  generally  ? — Oh, 
yes,  there  is  no  uniformity  at  all,  practically. 

1945.  What  is  the  amount  of  bread  you  give  ? — Eight 
ounces. 

1946.  Was  it  always  eight  ounces  ? — Yes. 

1947.  Have  you  had  any  complaints  of  insufficiency  ? — 
No,  I  do  not  remember  any. 

1948.  How  is  it  given  ? — At  a  constable's  house,  that 
Captain  Sterne  chooses.  First  of  all,  of  course,  the  relief 
station  has  to  be  in  a  convenient  position,  as  near  as 
may  be  midway,  securing  a  good  day's  walk  to  the  next 
workhouse  ;  as  far  as  we  can  they  are  selected  with  re- 
gard to  that,  and  then  from  Captain  Sterne's  knowledge 
of  his  men,  it  should  be  a  man  that  is  fitted  for  that 
particular  work. 

1949.  It  is  not  necessarily  a  police  station  then,  it  may 
be  a  constable's  house  ? — (Captain  Sterne.)  It  may  be  a 
constable's  house. 

1950.  But  would  not  the  constable  be  taking  his  rest  ?— 
Not  at  two  o'clock  ;  he  would  bo  having  his  dinner. 
Suppose  he  came  off  at  two  or  three  in  the  morning,  he 
would  be  up  before  twelve. 

1951.  Does  he  give  the  bread,  or  the  ticket  for  the 
bread  ? — Well,  in  some  cases  where  the  baker  in  the 
village  declines  to  supply  it,  he  gives  the  bread  ;  but  if  the 
baker  in  the  village  will  supply  the  bread — of  course  it 
a  troublesome  matter  to  cut  off  eight  ounces  of  bread  and 
so  on — then  he  sends  the  man  there. 

1952.  Have  you  any  long  routes  on  which  there  is  no 
workhouse  ? — Well,  from  ]\Iere  to  Warminster  ;  I  should 
think  that  would  be  about  the  longest :  there  is 
also  no  casual  ward  between  Devizes  and  Salisbury. 

1953.  I  mean  the  longest  route  you  have  between 
casual  ward  and  casual  ward  ? — Yes,  that  would  be 
supposing  a  man  was  going  straight  to  Salisbury,  he  would 
have  to  go  over  the  Plain  ;  that  would  be  more  than  twenty 
miles  to  Salisbury. 

1954.  Would  many  go  that  way  ? — Well,  the  real  work- 
ing men  I  think  ;  it  is  the  tramp,  as  a  rule,  that  goes 
round  villages. 

1955.  Where  does  the  man  sleep  who  goes  that  way  ? — 
Oh,  he  will  do  the  twenty  miles  in  a  day. 

1956.  If  he  does  not? — If  he  does  not,  he  would  sleep 
under  a  rick  on  the  downs  in  the  summer  time  ;  that  is 
where  we  are  likely  to  find  him. 

1957.  Have  you  had  any  special  difficulty  with  regard 
to  begging  and  charges  on  that  route  more  than  on  any 
other  ? — No. 

1958.  Do  you  make  any  census  ? — Yes,  once  a  month 
really,  but  I  only  return  once  a  quarter. 

1959.  What  does  the  census  include  ? — Houseless  poor, 
that  is  fellows  we  found  lying  out  anywhere,  under  a 
rick  or  anywhere  else  ;  those  relieved  by  the  police ;  and 
those  found  in  common  lodging-houses. 

1960.  And  also  casual  wards  ?— No  ;  relieved  by  the 
police  covers  that. 

1961.  {Mr.  Simpson.)  "  Relieved  by  the  police  "  would 
mean  men  who  go  to  a  casual  ward  ? — Certainly. 

1962.  {Dr.  Downes.)  Have  the  works  on  Salisbury  Plain 
afEected  your  numbers  ?— No  doubt  they  have. 
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1963.  Since  when  ? — Within  the  last  two  years.  The 
■work  became  general  about  two  years  ago  ;  in  fact  they 
are  very  extensive  works  ;  I  think  there  are  as  many  as 
•2,000  men  at  work  on  them. 

1964.  That  is  a  special  cause  for  the  rise  in  your  numbers 
lor  the  last  two  years  ? — {Mr.  Mitchell.)  Yes.  As  re- 
gards the  census  there  is  a  rather  curious  thing ;  I  cannot 
give  any  reason  for  it,  but  my  friend  Colonel  Curtis- 
Hayward  was  telling  me  that  the  numbers  in  Gloucester- 
shire in  common  lodging-houses,  as  shown  by  the  census, 
■exceed  those  in  casual  wards.  With  us  in  Wiltshire  it  is 
entirely  the  other  way.  For  instance,  taking  the  night  of 
the  1st  December  last  as  an  example,  there  were 
77  in  casual  wards,  and  there  were  13  in  common 
lodging-houses. 

1965.  (Chairman.)  Gloucestershire  is  a  more  thickly 
populated  county  than  Wiltshire  ? — Oh,  j'es,  it  is  so,  but  it 
is  exclusive  of  the  city  of  Bristol  ;  it  includes,  of  course, 
the  two  large  towns  of  Gloucester  and  Cheltenham. 

1966.  I  mean  you  have  a  great  number  of  small  villages 
in  Wiltshire  which  would  scarcely  have  a  common  lodging- 
Tiouse,  I  should  think  ? — Oh,  yes. 

1967.  In  Gloucestershire,  the  villages  are  larger  ? — Yes. 
I  was  rather  surprised  at  it  even  with  that,  because  it  is  a 
tremendous  difference  between  having  77  persons  in 
casual  wards  and  only  13  in  common  lodging-houses. 

1968.  (Dr.  Dowries.)  That  depends  upon  the  accommo- 
dation in  the  common  lodging-houses.  I  do  not  know 
what  accommodation  of  this  sort  they  have  in  Wiltshire  ? 
— {Captain  Sterne.)  We  have  got  18  common  lodging- 
houses  in  the  county. 

1969.  (Captain  Eardley-Wilmot.)  One  question  about 
prison  treatment.  You  say  you  would  reduce  the  dietary 
and  increase  the  labour  and  alter  the  treatment  in  prisons 
so  as  to  make  it  more  severe  than  the  casual  ward  ? — 
'(Mr.  Mitchell.)  At  any  rate  not  less  severe. 

1970.  You  would  reduce  the  diet  for  seven  day  prisoners 
to  the  casual  ward  diet  as  laid  down  by  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board  ? — I  want  to  guard  myself  on  that ;  for  a  short 
time. 

1971.  For  seven  days  ? — Yes. 

1972.  And  you  would  keep  a  man  on  22  oz.  of  bread  and 
•one  and  a  half  ounces  of  cheese  per  day,  for  seven  days,  and 
expect  him  to  do  a  hard  task  of  labour  ? — I  have  not  got 
in  my  head  what  the  Local  Government  Board  regulation 
is,  for  a  man  in  for  twenty-four  hours. 

1973.  It  is  that.  You  know  the  prison  dietary  was 
/Settled  on  the  recommendation  of  the  Committee  of  1898. 
:and  you  would  alter  it  in  the  case  of  tramps  only  ? — 
Yes. 

1974.  Only  tramps  ? — So  as  not  to  hold  out  the  induce- 
ment of  their  going  to  prison  rather  than  to  the  casual 
ward,  but  I  have  in  my  mind,  at  the  same  time,  the  other 
remedy  which  is  now  proposed  of  long  terms  of  detention. 
That  would  only  be  where  a  casual  had  done  something 
more  than  begging  to  bring  him  within  the  law. 

1975.  You  are  speaking  of  begging  ? — No.  I  am  not 
■speaking  of  begging. 

1976.  May  I  ask  what  offence  you  are  speaking  of  ? — 
Insubordination,  for  instance. 

1977.  Workhouse  offences  ? — Yes,  in  the  casual  ward. 
Are  we  supposing  thrags  to  go  on  as  they  are  now,  or 
under  a  different  regime  ? 

1978.  I  wamt  to  know  exactly  what  you  mean.  You 
say  special  dietary  treatment  and  task  work  should  be 
given  in  prisons  to  vagrants  committed  there,  so  as  not  to 
Tender  prison  preferable  to  casual  wards.  I  want  to 
know  how  you  propose  to  do  it.  As  far  as  the  diet  goes 
you  would  reduce  that  to  the  level  of  the  casual  wards  ? — 
Yes,  and  give  them  the  same  labour  that  they  have  in  the 
casual  wards. 

1979.  Then  it  would  come  to  this  that  you  would  punish 
a  man  more  severely  for  an  offence  in  the  workhouse  than 
for  an  offence  such  as  stealing.  Do  you  think  the  magis- 
trates or  the  people  would  accept  that  position  ? — They 
used  to. 

1980.  Did  they  ?— I  mean  till  this  new  prison  dietary 
■came  in  we  used  not  to  have  the  vagrants  preferring  to 
go  to  prison.: 


1981.  You  are  drawing  a  distinction  between  the  differ-  ]}fr.  A.  O. 
ent  crimes  ;  that  is  what  I  want  to  get  at  ? — Yes.-  Mitrhrll 

1982.  And  you  would  give  more  severe  treatment  (j^^i^'^gf^^^ 
for  offences  in  the  casual  ward  than  offences  outside,  such  ^   

as  stealing  and  that  sort  of -^^hing  ? — Your  vagrant  is  going  30  Nov.  1904. 

about  the  country  under  State  protection  as  it  is.  and  

the  State  on  one  line  prescribes  certain  regulations  for 
him;  and  then,  when  he  gets  into  prison,  the  State,- 
although  he  has  now  committed  an  offence,  provides 
another  line  and  he  is  better  treated  than  if  he  had 
committed  no  offence. 

1983.  Do  you  not  think  you  might  meet  that  by  levelling 
up  the  treatment  in  the  casual  ward  to  that  in  prisons  ? — 
Then  you  make  it  too  attractive. 

1984.  (Captain  Showers.)  What  is  your  opinion.  Captain 
Sterne,  as  to  the  casual  wards  being  under  the  police  ?  — 
(Captain  Sterne.)  Well,  I  would  like  to  have  nothing  to  do 
with  them  at  all.  I  think  the  police  have  quite  enough  to 
do  as  it  is  ;  we  are  everything  now  pretty  nearly. 

1985.  Supposing  the  police  had  charge  of  these,  it  would 
be  very  likely  to  lead  to  their  being  exposed  to  risk  of 
infection  from  the  tramps  ?— Possibly. 

1986.  I  do  not  know  that  the  chief  constable  could 
make  a  constable  undertake  this  duty  ? — I  think  you  ^\•ould 
have  to  increase  the  force  ;  you  would  have  to  have  men 
specially  appointed  for  the  purpose. 

1987.  You  would  require  to  have  special  constables  ? — 
Some  arrangement  might  be  made,  I  think,  with  super- 
annuated men. 

1988.  But  you  could  not  order  a  man  to  be  in  charge  of 
a  casual  ward  ? — Well,  you  could  order  a  man  to  do  any- 
thing. 

1989.  Quite  so,  but  he  would  have  the  right  of  appeal  ? — 
I  should  not  like  to  tell  him  ;  of  course,  I  would  not  do  it 
on  my  o^vn  initiative. 

1990.  I  do  not  know  how  the  law  stands  on  that  point ; 
the  police  are  liable  to  do  almost  anything,  but  I  do  not 
know  that  you  could  make  a  policeman  take  charge  of  a 
casual  ward  ? — It  is  very  doubtful,  I  think. 

1991.  (Mr.  Simpson.)  It  is  doubtful,  but,  at  the  same 
time,  could  you  make  such  a  clear  distinction  between  an 
assistant  relieving  officer  and  the  manager  of  a  casual 
ward,  as  to  say  the  employment  of  a  policeman  in 
the  one  capacity  is  legal  and  in  the  other  is  illegal ; 
the  two  run  rather  close  together,  do  they  not  ? — Yea. 
But  the  assistant  relieving  officer  is  not  put  in  charge. 

1992.  (Captain  Showers.)  In  addition,  the  policemaa 
would  have  to  see  to  the  bathing  and  see  the  men  do 
their  work,  and  so  on  ;  it  is  hardly  police  work  ? — No. 

1993.  (Chairman.)  It    would    be    quite    special  ? — It 
would  be  quite  special. 

1994.  (3Ir.  Simpson.)  In  your  experience,  do  you  find 
that  the  fact  of  policemen  being  employed  as  assistant 
relieving  officers  does  help  them  in  the  discharge  of  their 
ordinary  police  duties  ? — Well,  I  think  it  does,  sir,  in  this 
way  ;  the  tramp  is  brought  under  their  notice,  they  have 
got  information  from  all  parts  of  the  country,  and  in  that 
way  on  many  an  occasion  we  have  been  able  to  apprehend 
criminals,  if  not  for  ourselves,  for  other  counties. 

1995.  I  suppose  if  a  tramp  has  been  to  a  police  station 
to  be  relieved,  and  then  gets  drunk  or  commits  some  crime 
later — it  may  be  easier  to  take  him  ? — Yes,  it  would  be  ; 
but  what  I  mean  is  this — information  comes  in  of,  say, 
J ohn  Smith,  and  a  full  description  is  given  of  him ;  he  is  a 
tramp  coming  from  London ;  a  man  comes  up  as  a  tramp 
that  night  for  a  shelter,  and  the  description  is  referred 
to,  and  he  probably  may  be  the  man  wanted.  In  that 
way  it  is  a  great  assistance. 

199(5.  (Chairman.)  Especially  if  you  have  telephonic 
communication  ? — I  have  been  trying  for  that  for  a  good 
many  years.  I  am  happy  to  say  I  have  got  the  telephonic 
communication  on  trial  at  three  or  four  of  my  stations. 

1997.  (Captain  Showers.)  Do  you  have  bills  placarded 
about  your  county  with  reference  to  beggars  and  vag- 
rants ? — Bills  are  posted  up  periodically  and  one  is  handed 
to  every  cottager,  every  householder  in  Wiltshire,  periodi- 
cally ;  and  the  whole  expense  is  met  by  the  police. 

1998.  (Sir  William  Chance.)  In  your  census  of  vagrants 
on  the  night  of  the  1st  December,  you  divide  them  into 
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MIKUTES  OF  EVIDENCE 


Mr.  A.  C.    houseless  poor,  relieved  by  the  police,  and  found  in 
Mitchell     common  lodging-houses  ? — Yes,  sir. 

C    /"''"^teriie  I  observe  that  in  these  returns  of  yours,  the 

'"'^ '_         '  ■  houseless  poor  are  returned  as  nil  ? — Not  in  all,  I  think.  In 

30  Nov.  1904.  some  cases  we  found  as  many  as  four  or  five. 

  2000.  It  is  merely  accidental,  then,  that  in  all  these 

returns  I  have  here  the  houseless  poor  were  returned  nil  ? 
— There  were  none  found. 

2001.  That  is  accidental  l—{Mr.  Mitchell.)  There  have 
been  fewer  lately.  In  our  later  reports  there  have  been 
fewer  found  houseless  than  there  used  to  be. 

2002.  In  your  census  of  your  common  lodging-houses, 
do  you  make  any  distinction  of  men,  women  and  children, 
or  do  you  merely  take  the  number  you  find  there  ? — (Gap- 
tain  Sterne.)  Men,  women  and  children  are  distinguished. 

2003.  And  as  to  those  relieved  by  the  police,  as  assist- 
ant relieving  officers,  are  the  men,  women  and  children 
shoAvn  separately  ? — Yes. 

2004.  Is  it  at  all  the  practice,  from  your  observation,  for 
a  man  who  has  a  wife  and  child,  to  go  into  the  casual 
ward  himself  and  send  his  wife  and  child  into  a  common 
lodging-house  at  the  same  time  ? — Very  often. 

2005  T<!iat  is  very  often  done  ? — It  is  very  often  done. 
{Mr.  Mitchell.)  I  would  like  to  say,  with  regard  to  women 
and  children,  that  it  has  been  my  own  observation  and  it 
has  been  the  observation  of  masters  of  workhouses  to  whom 
I  have  spoken,  and  of  guardians  who  take  an  interest  in 
this  matter,  that  there  are  not  as  many  women  and  children 
about  the  road  as  vagrants  as  there  used  to  be.  I  can  give 
no  statistics  for  it ;  but  simply  from  observation  my  own 
opinion  is  that,  and  the  opinion  of  others  I  have  spoken 
to  is  the  same. 

2006.  (Chairman.)  There  was  a  report  that  you  made 
some  years  ago.  Captain  Sterne,  as  to  vagrancy  ? — (Captain 
Sterne.)  Yes,  sir.  I  was  ordered  at  quarter  sessions  in 
1871  to  make  this  report.  It  is  ancient  history,  but  still 
it  may  be  of  some  value.    I  will  read  it  if  I  may. 

[Captain  Sterne  then  read  the  following  report.) 

"  In  compliance  with  the  order  of  court  oi  quarter 
sessions,  held  at  Salisbury  on  the  4th  of  April  last 
(1871),  directing  me  to  collect  information  on  the 
subject  of  vagrancy  in  the  county,  and  report  to  the 
next  quarter  sessions  some  plan  to  remedy  the 
increase  thereof  : — ■ 

"I  have  the  honour  to  report  that  I  communicated 
with  the  chief  constables  of  cov\nties  in  England  to 
ascertain  their  views,  and  what  system  had  been  tried 
in  their  several  counties  for  the  suppression  of 
vagrancy  and  with  what  results; 

"  I  find  that  in  twenty-one  coimties  where  the 
Vagrancy  Act  has  been  strictly  enforced,  vagrancy 
has  considerably  diminished— in  one  (Warwickshire) 
the  chief  constable  states  that  two  years  ago  stringent 
measures  were  broixght  into  operation  in  that  county, 
for  the  suppression  of  vagrancy,  magistrates  deciding 
to  punish  all  persons  infringing  the  law.  Circulars 
cautioning  persons  against  begging  have  been  kept 
constantly  circulated,  which,  with  extra  zeal  on  the 
part  of  the  pohce,  and  the  knowledge  of  certain 
punishment  in  the  event  of  their  being  caught,  has  had 
the  effect  of  ridding  the  county  of  the  bulk  of  itinerant 
mendicants  which  hitherto  infested  it.  Vagrancy 
has  been  reduced  to  a  minimum  ;  the  public  have  also 
expressed  their  gratification  with  the  satisfactory 
change  which  has  taken  place. 

"  In  seven  counties  the  Vagrancy  Act  is  carried  out 
in  an  indifferent  sort  of  way  with  no  sensible  diminu- 
tion of  vagrancy. 

"  In  Dorsetshire  a  mendicity  society  has  been  estab- 
lished which  is  reported  by  the  chief  constable  as 
having  had  a  very  beneficial  effect. 

"In  Kent  the  bread  system  is  being  introduced,  but 
not  being  in  work  no  opinion  can  be  expressed. 

"  In  Essex  bills  are  circulated  discouraging  the 
public  from  giving  indiscriminate  relief,  with  a  good 
effect. 

"  In  Berkshire  a  new  system  is  recommended, viz : — 
carrying  out  the  Vagrancy  Act  strictly,  giving  a  uni- 
form punishment  of  fourteen  days  on  conviction  and 
one  month  if  the  vagrant  has  been  impudent. 

"  I  caused  a  census  of  vagrants  to  be  taken  on  the 
nights  of  April  2nd,  May  1st,  and  June  1st,  by 
which  it  will  be  seen  that  on  tlie  night  of  the  2nd  April 


last,  the  number  of  houseless  persons  was  forty-four,, 
and  relieved  by  the  police  forty  (the  number  fovmd  in. 
common  lodging-houses  was  not  taken  on  this^- 
occasion),  making  a  total  of  eighty-four. 

"  On  the  night  of  the  1st  of  May  last,  the  number 
of  houseless  persons  was  twenty-nine,  of  vagrants- 
relieved  by  pohce  twenty-three,  of  vagrants  found  ini 
common  lodging-houses  thirty-three,  total  eighty- 
five. 

"  On  the  night  of  the  1st  of  June  instant,  the- 
number  of  houseless  persons  was  seven,  of  vagrants- 
relieved  by  pohce  thirty-three,  of  vagrants  found  ini 
common  lodging-houses,  twenty-three,  total  sixty- 
three; 

"  On  the  12th  of  April  last,  I  gave  special  instruc- 
tions to  the  police  under  my  orders  for  the  suppression! 
of  vagrancy,  and  on  the  18th  of  the  same  month  I 
caused  bills  to  be  circulated  throughout  the  courty 
warning  beggars,  and  requesting  the  pubhc  not  to 
give  money  or  direct  rehef  to  them  ;  the  result  up  to 
the  present  time  has  been  highly  satisfactory.  The 
number  relieved  by  the  police  for  this  quarter  has- 
been  2,994,  against  4,110  relieved  by  them  during  the 
corresponding  quarter  of  last  year,  showing  a  decrease 
of  1,116. 

"  Fifty-seven  vagrants  have  been  apprehended: 
during  this  quarter,  of  whom  forty-four  have  been 
convicted  and  thirteen  discharged. 

"  There  has  been  a  very  sensible  decrease  in 
vagrancy  for  the  year  1870,  as  compared  with  1869,. 
which  I  attribute  in  a  great  measure  to  carefully 
searching  all  vagrants  applying  for  leUef. 

"  I  commvmicated  with  the  governor  of  the 
Oswestry  house  of  industry,  where  a  most  successful, 
system  for  the  relief  of  vagrants  has  been  in  operation, 
for  three  years,  which  I  strongly  recommend  for  the 
consideration  of  the  court  of  quarter  sessions,  and. 
boards  of  guardians. 

"  The  system  which  I  would  recommend  is  as 
follows : — 

"  First.  Proper  tramp  wards  fitted  at  all  our- 
unions,  as  in  Oswestry  house  of  industry. 

"  Second.  Labour  test  and  treatment  as- 
applied  at  Oswestry. 

Third.  A  person  with  the  powers  of  a  constable- 
appointed  to  take  charge  of  vagrants  at  the- 
several  unions.    A  superannuated  constable 
at  a  small  salary  would  do  for  this  work. 
"  Fourth.    Keeping  bills    circulated  warning^ 
beggars.    Strictly  carrying  out  the  Vagrancy 
Act  on  the  part  of  the  magistrates,  as  well  as- 
the  police,  and  giving  a  uniform  punishment 
throughout  the  county. 
"  Fifth.    The  poorer  classes  to  be  constantly- 
urged  by  the  magistrates  and  the  police  in; 
their  locahties  not  to  give  reUef  to  strangers,, 
but  to  hand  over  the  vagrant  to  the  nearest 
police  officer. 
"I  think  it  very  desirable  that  honest  poor,  who- 
are  sometimes  compelled  to  travel  in  search  of  work,- 
should  be  provided  at  the  unions,  or  lodging  houses,, 
with  a  better  description  of  food  than  a  regular- 
vagrant,  and  without  the  labour  test.    I,  therefore,, 
suggest  the  following  for  the  consideration  of  the- 
court : — 

"  That  the  police  be  authorised  to  give  passes  tO' 
any  person  whom  they  know  to  be  honest,  and  com- 
pelled to  travel  in  search  of  work  ;  such  passes  to  show 
the  place  travelled  from,  the  place  of  destination,  and; 
the  route  to  be  taken.  Any  person  presenting  such  a, 
pass  to  be  entitled  to  a  better  description  of  food  andi 
lodging  at  the  several  unions  on  the  route.  The  pass- 
to  be  endorsed,  with  date,  where  relief  is  given,  andi 
to  be  given  up  to  the  police  at  the  end  of  the  journey,, 
and  returned  by  them  to  the  police  at  the  place  of: 
issue. 

^  To  make  this  system  work  well  it  should  become 
general,  and  made  public  ;  the  regular  vagrant  could, 
then  be  easily  detected  and  treated  as  such,  as  all. 
hona  fide  '  "or  travellers,  knowing  they  would  get 
better  treatment  on  their  journey,  would  apply  to  the 
police  of  their  locality  for  a  pass  before  setting  out  on 
their  journey. 

"  If  the  magistrates  will  support  the  police  in 
carrying  out  the  Vagrancy  Act  strictly,  if  the  unionE-. 
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■will  adopt  some  such  system  as  that  adopted  at 
Oswestry,  and  every  parish  look  after  their  own  poor, 
and  no  others,  vagrancy  in  Wiltshire  will  be  very 
soon  at  a  low  ebb." 

2007.  Have  you  had  any  reason  to  change  your  opinion 
given  then  ?— Very  little,  sir.  I  think  our  system  in 
Wiltshire  carries  out  a  great  portion  of  what  I  proposed. 
We  have  not  the  power  to  go  as  far  as  I  suggested. 

2008.  But  to  a  large  extent,  your  suggestions  and  recom- 
mendations as  to  the  way-ticket  have  been  followed  out  ? 
 Yes;  except  that  as  a  man  does  not  come  from  the  police 


we  do  not  know  that  he  is  really  an  honest  wayfarer  ;  he    il4V.  A.  C. 
does  not  come  with  a  certificate.  and 

2009.  [Sir  William  Chance.)  You  recommended  in  your  (^.^^^^^  Sterne. 

report  that  the  casual  wards  should  be  put  under  a  super-  

annuated  policeman  ?— I  did  ;  you  want  a  man  with  the  30  Nov.  1904. 
power  of  the  constable. 

2010.  {Chairman.)  Have  you  anything  more  to  say  ?— 
(Mr.  Mitchell.)  There  is  one  thmg  I  should  like  to  em- 
phasize, sh,  and  that  is  that  if  we  could  only  once  stop  the 
giving, we  could  stop  the  vagrancy.  If  we  cannot  stop  the 
giving,  I  am  afraid  there  will  be  people  who  will  live  on 
what  they  can  cadge. 


SEVENTH  DAY. 


Tuesday,  17 th  January,  1905. 


PEESENT. 

The  Right  Hon.  J.  L.  Wharton,  M.P.  {in  the  Chair). 


Sir  William  Chance,  Bart. 
Mr.  J.  S.  Davy,  C.B. 
Mr.  A.  H.  DowNES,  M.D. 


Captain  Eaedley-Wilmot. 
Captain  Showers. 
Mr.  H.  B.  Simpson. 

Mr.  F.  L.  Turner  {Secretary). 


Ml-.  J.  Howe,  called  ;  and  Examined. 


2011.  {Chairman.)  Mr.  Howe,  you  are,  I  believe,  the 
master  of  the  Cuckfield  union  workhouse  ? — Yes,  sir. 

2012.  I  think  you  are  aware  what  the  object  of  this 
Committee  is  ? — Yes,  sir. 

2013.  You  have  kindly  come  to-day  to  give  us  evi- 
dence from  your  experience  as  workhouse  master.  How 
long  have  you  been  in  that  position  ? — I  have  been 
master  of  the  Cuckfield  workhouse  for  nineteen  and  a  half 
years.  Previous  to  that  I  was  master  of  Daventry 
workhouse,  and  before  that  I  was  schoolmaster  in  three 
or  four  workhouses.  I  have  been  in  the  Poor  Law  service 
about  thirty-five  years  altogether. 

2014.  What  is  the  number  of  the  inmates  at  the  Cuck- 
field workhouse  ?— At  the  present  time,  224. 

2015.  I  believe  you  are  also  president  of  the  Work- 
house Masters'  Association  ?— I  am,  sir. 

2016.  How  long  have  you  held  that  office  ? — Only 
for  the  year. 

2017.  It  is  an  annual  appointment  ? — Yes.  I  was 
appointed  last  July. 

2018.  What  have  you  to  tell  us  with  regard  to  the 
number  of  vagrants  coming  to  the  casual  wards  of  your 
workhouse  ? — Well,  in  1885  we  had  9,359,  the  next 
year  9,400,  and  they  varied  up  to  1893  when  we  got  to 
10,262  :  in  1894  there  were  12,988  ;  in  1895,  12,115.  Those 
figures  are  for  the  year  ending  Ladyday.  In  J anuary,  1895, 
we  started  stone  pounding,  and  the  consequence  was 
that  from  12,115  in  the  year  1895,  we  reduced  them  to 
5,576  in  1896  ;  and  for  the  year  ending  Ladyday,  1904, 
the  number  was  still  further  reduced  to  2,194. 

2019.  The  recent  increase  in  other  places  has  not 
occurred  in  Cuckfield  ? — No,  sir. 

2020.  I  mean  that  in  the  last  two  years,  when  we  have 
been  told  there  has  been  considerable  increase  in  other 
places,  you  have  not  had  any  increase  ? — We  had  a  few 
more  last  year  than  we  had  the  preceding  year.  We  had  a 
decrease  last  quarter  of  18  over  the  corresponding  quarter 
of  1903  ;  but  I  attribute  the  increase  more  last  year  to 
the  return  of  soldiers  for  one  thing,  and  I  am  given  to 
understand  that  the  Workmen's  Compensation  Act 
will  still  further  increase  the  unemployed,  because  em- 
ployers will  not  employ  people  of  mature  age  :  they 
would  rather  employ  younger  men. 


2021.  Then  you  attribute  the  decrease  in  your  numbers  j/^.  j  ji^^-f^^ 

to  the  application  of  a  fresh  labour  task  ? — Yes,  sir  ;   

and  more  stringently  carrymg  out  the  Local  Govern-  17  Jan.  1905. 
ment  Board  Orders.   — 

2022.  Would  you  kindly  describe  to  us  what  that 
task  is  ? — The  task  is  pounding  one  cwt.  of  beach  flints; 
like  this  {showing  a  stone)  in  a  stone  pounder.  I  have 
brought  a  photograph  of  the  stone  pounder  for  you  tO' 
see. 

2023.  It  is  practically  a  pestle  and  mortar  ? — That 
is  so,  sir  ;  the  rammer  has  an  enlarged  end  which  pounds 
the  stone.  The  stone  is  broken  to  go  through  a  sieve, 
twenty-five  meshes  to  the  square  inch  ;  we  are  not  over 
particular  to  see  that  every  piece  should  go  through, 
but  that  is  the  idea.  The  pounders  are  fixed  in  the 
concrete  .floor. 

2024.  How  many  of  these  have  you  ? — A  dozen,  sir. 

2025.  Have  you  different  sizes  to  suit  varying  capa- 
bilities ? — No,  sir,  they  are  all  alike. 

2026.  I  did  not  know  whether  you  had  heavier  or  lighter 
ones  for  different  men  ? — No,  sir,  they  are  all  the  same. 

2027.  I  suppose  you  take  into  account  a  man's  physical 
capacity  ? — Oh,  yes,  sir  ;  they  are  not  all  set  to  the 
stone  pounding  ;  I  think  you  have  a  printed  report  of 
mine  for  the  year  ended  Christmas,  1903.  {The  report 
is  'piintedin  Apfendix  XXXIX.)  That  shows  that  we  only 
put  518  to  stone  pounding  out  of  a  total  of  1,635  men  ; 
that  would  be  about  32  per  cent. 

2028.  But  I  suppose  all  vagrants  now  are  thoroughly 
well  aware  that  if  they  go  to  Cuckfield  there  is  a  possibility, 
if  not  a  probability,  of  their  being  set  to  this  particular 
work  ? — Decidedly  so. 

2029.  Have  you  heard  any  statements  made  by  vagrants 
about  the  stone  pounding  ? — Of  course,  they  do  not  like 
stone  pounding,  and  where  it  has  been  adopted  it  has. 
tended  to  decrease  tlie  number  of  tramps. 

.  2030.  {Mr.  Davy.)  Did  not  the  chairman  of  the  Nant- 
wich  guardians  visit  your  workhouse  and  do  the  task? — Yes, 
sir. 

2031.  How  long  did  it  take  him  ? — About  three  and  a 
quarter  hours  ;  but  I  cannot  say  that  they  all  have  the- 
same  kind  of  material ;  the  material  difl:ers. 
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'.  J.  Howe.     2032.  It  was  flints  ? — I  believe  so,  sir  ;  we  have  them 
s?iit  to  us  from  the  beach  at  Shoreham. 

2033.  I  suppose  the  chairman  of  the  Nan twich  guardians 
has  no  special  skill  in  stone  pounding  ?— I  should  think  not. 

2034.  {Mr.  Simpson.)  Is  he  a  specially  powerful  man  ? — 
Fairly,  sir. 

2035.  {Chairman.)  What  quantity  did  you  say  was 
the  task  ? — One  cwt.  is  a  day's  task.  With  regard  to  the 
ability  of  a  man  to  do  it,  some  five  or  six  years  ago  we  had 
a  man  in  from  Hay-ward's  Heath,  a  regular  loafer  who  would 
not  work.  My  guardians  instructed  me  to  put  him 
to  stone  pounding.  After  he  had  been  at  it  four  days, 
he  did  it  before  dinner  ;  the  consequence  was  the  re- 
maining part  of  the  day  he  was  idle,  he  had  done  his 
task  of  work. 

2036.  Evidently,  you  see,  it  is  not  so  hard  a  task  for  an 
expert  as  it  is  for  a  beginner  ? — It  requires  no  skill  what- 
ever ;  it  is  perfectly  unskilled  labour. 

2037.  I  thought  you  said  that  a  man  after  four  days' 
experience  could  do  it  better  than  he  could  when  he 
started  ? — Oh,  he  would  naturally,  but  we  do  not  get 
casuals  to  work  quite  so  hard  as  he  did. 

2038.  Now,  what  would  you  say  was  the  value  of  the 
work  of  an  average  man  doing  that  task,  say  per  hour  ? 
—Well,  sir,  I  do  not  know  ;  it  would  all  depend  on  how 
you  can  get  rid  of  the  stuff ;  the  stone  costs  us  about  9s. 
per  ton  delivered  at  our  place. 

2039.  Getting  the  material  ? — Yes,  sir,  and  I  can  sell 
it  for  about  15s.  per  ton  ;  but,  of  course,  we  do  not  make 
a  ton  out  of  a  ton  ;  there  is  a  certain  amount  of  wkste 
naturally. 

2040.  Is  that  as  remunerative  a  task  as  you  can  give  ?— 
Well,  I  cannot  say  it  is  remunerative  ;  it  is  more  preventive 
than  remunerative  ;  we  do  it  more  for  prevention  than 
remuneration. 

2041.  What  other  tasks  have  you  tried  ? — Gardening, 
pumping  ;  of  course,  we  have  to  do  that  even  now  ;  we 
have  got  eight  acres  of  land  to  cultivate. 

2042.  Both  these  are  remunerative  ? — Yes,  sir. 

2043.  You  must  have  your  water  pumped  ? — You  will 
note  that  in  my  report  it  is  stated  that  we  put  557  men 
during  the  year  1903  at  other  work. 

2044.  But  your  opinion  is  that  this  stone  crushing  tends 
to  keep  men  away  ? — Undoubtedly,  sir. 

2045.  And  you  would,  I  suppose,  recommend  that  it 
should  be  tried  in  other  places  ? — Well,  if  we  could 
make  it  universal  and  uniform  over  the  country  ;  because 
they  would  naturally  leave  Cuckfield,  or  any  other  place 
where  they  have  this  stone  pounding,  if  they  possibly 
could. 

2046.  Have  you  had  any  cases  of  men  refusing  to  do 
this  particular  task  ? — Yes,  sir  ;  there  were  45  prosecu- 
tions in  1903. 

2047.  With  what  result ;  were  the  men  pimished  ? — 
Yes. 

2048.  What  punishment  did  they  get  ? — Now  they 
get  twenty-eight  days.  During  the  whole  of  last  year 
not  a  single  one  was  let  off  for  less.  If  there  was  only 
one  magistrate  on  the  Bench  he  could  not  give  twenty- 
eight  days,  but  the  case  would  be  adjourned  till  next 
day  in  order  to  obtain  two  magistrates. 

2049.  Now,  can  yqu  tell  us  something  about  the  diet 
for  casuals  ? — The  diet  we  have  at  our  place  is  the  mini- 
mum diet  allowed  by  the  Local  Government  Board. 
My  opinion  and  the  opinion  of  my  brother  masters, 
too,  is  that  the  diet  requires  a  certain  amount  of  con- 
sideration. Now,  I  will  give  you  an  instance ;  about 
two  months  ago  the  Brighton  guardians  gave  orders 
that  the  casuals  should  have  gruel  in  the  morning.  It 
is  well  known  that  the  casuals  passed  by  the  Steyning 
workhouse  at  Shoreham,  in  order  to  reach  Brighton 
to  get  the  gruel. 

2050.  (Jfr.  Davy.)  Was  the  result  a  great  increase 
in  numbers  at  Brighton  ? — They  had  a  large  increase' 
at  Brighton. 

2051.  {Chairman.)  Did  Brighton  imitate  your  good 
example  with  regard  to  stone  pounding  ? — For  a  certain 
numbsr,  sir  ;  so  they  do  at  Shoreham,  and  at  several 
workhouses  in  the  county  of  Sussex. 


2052.  And  do  you  know  with  what  result  ? — Well, 
they  get  less  vagrants. 

2053.  They  do  have  a  decrease  ? — They  do  decrease 
materially.  At  Uckfield  they  decreased  materially 
within  the  last  six  months,  because  the  new  master 
there  has  been  more  strict  than  his  predecessor. 

2054.  Have  you  heard  at  all  that  casuals  prefer  to  go 
to  prison  rather  than  perform  the  task  of  work  ? — 
They  do,  some  of  them.  I  will  give  you  an  instance 
of  that.  I  had  a  man  prosecuted  a  month  ago ; 
he  was  sentenced  to  twenty-eight  days'  imprisonment. 
He  came  out  of  prison  last  Friday  and  we  took  him 
before  the  magistrate  again  yesterday  and  he  got  another 
month.  He  told  us  he  would  not  do  his  task  of  work. 
He  said  "  I  did  not  do  it  a  month  ago,  and  I  do  not  intend 
to  do  it  now." 

2055.  Why  did  he  come  back  to  Cuckfield  ? — I  cannot 
say. 

2056.  Do  you  think  he  came  there  with  the  express 
intention  of  getting  another  month  ? — I  do  not  know. 
I  did  not  ask  him  that  question.  The  case  is  headed 
in  the  paper  this  morning  "  Preferred  Prison." 

2057.  {3Ir.  Davy.)  That  man  had  two  months  for 
refusing  to  work  ? — There  was  a  discussion  amongst 
the  magistrates  as  to  whether  they  should  not  give  him 
four  months  this  time. 

2058.  He  was  discharged  from  prison  at  Lewes  ? — 
Yes,  sir. 

2059.  He  could  have  gone  to  any  of  the  neighbouring 
casual  wards  ? — Yes  ;  he  said  he  had  been  at  Brighton, 
but  whether  that  was  so  or  not,  I  cannot  say. 

2060.  Are  you  aware  that  he  would  not  have  got  more 
than  fourteen  days  at  any  other  petty  sessions,  except 
at  Hay  ward's  Heath  ? — I  never  heard  of  twenty-eight 
days  anywhere  but  at  Hayward's  Heath. 

2061.  You  do  not  know  why  that  man  came  back 
to  Hayward's  Heath  ? — No. 

2062.  There  are  many  other  workhouses  withm  a 
few  miles  ? — Oh,  yes  ;  he  could  have  gone  to  Uckfield 
or  Newhaven. 

2063.  {Chairman.)  Have  you  many  children  in  your 
casual  ward  ? — No,  sir.  Here  are  the  numbers  of  males, 
females,  and  children  from  1887.  {Document  handed  in, 
see  Appendix  XXXIX.) 

2064.  Taking  last  year,  there  were  72  children  as 
against  1,764  men.  The  year  before  73  children  against 
1,638  men.  The  year  before  that  71  children  as  against 
2,184  men  ? — I  think  I  have  had  as  many  as  900  children 
in  one  year. 

2065.  Yes,  you  had  993  children  in  the  year  1895,  but 
then  you  had  9,616  men  ? — That  was  the  year  preceding 
stone  pounding — the  year  ended  Ladyday,  1895. 

2066.  I  suppose  there  is  no  question  of  stone  pounding 
for  the  children  ? — Oh,  no  ;  but  if  you  get  fewer  men,  you 
get  fewer  children  and  fewer  women. 

2067.  Have  you  any  knowledge  of  what  becomes  of  the 
children  ;  if  the  parents  go  to  the  casual  wards,  are  the 
children  located  elsewhere  ? — I  do  not  think  they  are,  sir. 
At  the  present  time  I  do  not  think  there  are  so  many  chil- 
dren travelhng  about  our  county  as  there  used  to  be,  par- 
ticularly in  our  district ;  because  they  know  full  well  if  the 
children  are  not  properly  kept  and  properly  seen  after  we 
take  notice  of  it.  I  have  the  instructions  of  my  board  of 
guardians  to  communicate  at  once  with  the  office  at 
Brighton  of  the  National  Society  for  the  Prevention  of 
Cruelty  to  Children.  I  have  on  one  or  two  occasions 
been  able  to  get  the  consent  of  the  so-called  parents  to  the 
children  being  taken  away  from  them.  I  could  not,  of 
course,  say  whether  they  were  the  parents  or  not. 

2068.  Have  you  any  idea  what  becomes  of  the  children 
when  the  male  and  female  in  charge  of  them  come  into 
the  workhouse  ? — Well,  if  they  have  got  children  I  think 
they  bring  them  with  them. 

2069.  You  do  ? — I  should  think  so  ;  there  would  be  no 
means,  for  instance,  of  leaving  them  at  Cuckfield  ;  there 
is  not  a  common  lodging-house  at  Cuckfield.  There  has 
not  been  one  for  several  years.  We  feel  the  great  want  of 
that. 

2070.  That  would  suggest  that  these  vagrants  have  not 
many  children  ;  either  children  of  their  own  or  children  in 
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their  charge  ?— You  see  they  will  not  come  to  us.  For 
instance,  if  they  say  they  are  going  to  Brighton,  I  send  a 
letter  or  a  wire  the  night  before  saying,  look  out  for  cer- 
tain people  at  Brighton.  The  officer  then  will  be  on  the 
look  out.  They  know  that ;  the  casuals  soon  spread  it 
abroad  themselves. 

2071.  What  I  mean  is,  would  the  woman  or  the  child  or 
children  be  staying  elsewhere,  while  the  man  was  admitted 
to  the  wards  ?— Well,  they  could  not  stay  at  Cuckfield,  be- 
cause there  is  no  place  for  them  to  go  to. 

2072.  The  proportion  of  children  to  males  appears  to  be 
small  ?— It  is  very  small,  sir  :  still  these  are  the  facts. 

2073.  To  go  back  for  one  moment  to  the  stone  pound- 
ing task  ;  it  is  not  imposed  in  all  cases  ? — Oh,  no  ;  in 
33  per  cent,  last  year. 

2074.  Do  you  select  men  on  account  of  their  physical 
capacity  ?— Yes,  sir  ;  and  particularly  if  we  kno\y  they 
are  habitual  tramps,  or  if  they  have  paid  us  a  visit  on 
previous  occasions.  Of  course,  we  use  our  judgment  as 
to  whether  we  shall  put  them  to  stone  pounding  or  not. 

2075.  Would  you  kindly  tell  us  what  you  do  with  regard 
to  the  bathing  and  searching  of  vagrants  ?— This  is  strictly 
carried  out.  We  have  two  good  baths  and  plenty  of  hot 
water  ;  and  they  are  always  searched. 

2076.  Do  they  object  to  the  baths  ?— Some  do,  sir. 

2077.  Even  although  you  give  them  hot  water  ?— Yes. 

2078.  Have  you  found  that  the  bath  has  been  effective 
in  the  way  of  detecting  contagious  and  infectious  diseases  ? 
— ^Well,  we  want  to  make  a  suggestion  to  you.  I  am  re- 
quested by  the  Workhouse  Masters'  Association  to  sugge  it 
whether  it  would  not  be  advisable  for  casual  paupers  to  be 
medically  inspected  by  the  medical  officer  either  weekly 
or  fortnightly,  all  over  the  country,  as  a  preventive  of 
disease. 

2079.  I  suppose  there  is  always  some  attendant  wno 
sees  a  man  while  he  is  bathing  ?— Yes  ;  my  instructions 
are  that  the  labour  master,  or  in  his  absence  the  person 
who  does  his  work  for  him,  ought  to  see  the  man  ;  and  if 
they  see  any  sign  of  eruption  of  any  kind,  they  are  to 
inform  me. 

2080.  We  have  heard  a  great  deal  of  the  spread  of  disease 
by  tramps.  Evidently  the  bathing  system  would  be  a  very 
material  factor  in  the  detection  of  disease  ? — Oh,  decidedly 
so.    But,  of  course,  that  is  not  done  everywhere. 

2081.  {Sir  William  Chance.)  Is  the  water  changed  for 
■each  vagrant  ? — About  every  two,  sir. 

2082.  Every  two  ? — Yes,  sometimes  for  every  one.  It 
depends  on  how  many  we  have  got ;  sometimes  we  have 
not  many  men. 

2083.  (Chairman).  And  it  would  depend  on  the  condi- 
tion of  the  men  too  ? — Oh,  yes.  Recently  my  labour 
master  told  me  that  he  had  a  man  who  had  not  had  a  bath 
for  a  fortnight,  and  he  had  never  seen  such  a  dirty  man  in 
his  life.  It  was  on  Sunday  night  that  he  came  to  our 
place.  He  said  that  he  and  sixty-two  others  were  dis- 
charged from  a  workhouse,  not  in  our  county,  but  not  far 
off  it,  and  there  were  none  of  them  bathed  on  the  Saturday. 
That  might  have  been  through  some  defect  in  the  apparatus 
or  otherwise,  but  they  were  all  discharged  on  the  Sunday 
morning  because  there  were  so  many  of  them — sixty- 
three  ;  and  this  man  said  none  of  them  had  had  a  bath. 
Of  course,  you  could  only  take  his  word  for  it. 

2084.  With  regard  to  searching,  do  you  think  that  is 
unpopular  with  the  vagrants  ? — Of  course  it  is,  sir; 
especially  taking  his  pipe  and  matches  away. 

2085.  Do  you  know  whether  the  men  hide  any  valuables 
they  may  have,  outside  before  they  come  in  ? — It  is  very 
seldom  they  bring  any  money  to  our  place. 

2086.  The  money  may  have  been  put  in  some  safe  place  ? 
— Yes,  I  have  seen  people  hiding  valuables,  and  money  at 
any  rate,  along  a  hedgerow  before  they  got  to  the  work- 
house. I  recollect  an  instance  nearly  forty  years  ago 
when  I  was  a  schoolmaster  at  the  Stow  union  ;  an  old 
man  found  17s.  which  had  been  placed  beside  an  old  tree 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  road  by  a  vagrant  before  he  was 
admitted  to  the  workhouse. 

2087.  Did  he  claim  it  ? — I  think  the  old  man  got  it. 
The  tramp  lost  it.  I  told  him  it  served  him  right ;  he 
should  not  have  thought  of  coming  there  with  that  amount 
of  money  on  him. 


2088.  (Captain  Showers.)  You  return  them  their  pipes  Mr.  J.  Howe 
and  matches  ?— Oh,  yes.  

2089.  (Chairman.)  With  a  man  genuinely  in  search  of  '  ' 
work,  what  do  you  do  to  assist  him  ? — Give  him  everj. 
facUity ;  let  him  go  next  morning,  if  he  is  genuinely  in 
search  of  work  ;  and  if  I  can  tell  him  of  a  place  whero 
employment  is  likely  to  be  obtained,  I  send  him  on.  You 
will  note  in  my  report  that  in  1903  there  were  only 

21  out  of  1,635  that  I  let  off. 

2090.  There  were  only  21  that  impressed  you  with 
the  idea  that  they  were  honest  men  in  search  of  work  ? 
—Yes.  For  me  to  allow  them  to  go,  they  must  by  some 
means  or  other  convince  me  that  they  probably  will  get 
work  ;  the  men  would  naturally  say  they  were  in  search 
of  work. 

2091.  We  have  had  evidence  from  Gloucestershire  and 
Wiltshire  as  to  giving  wayfarers  a  way-ticket  which  in- 
cludes an  allowance  of  eight  ozs.  of  bread  in  the  middle 
of  the  day,  and  passing  them  on  from  one  place  to  another  ; 
have  you  considered  that  system  at  all  ? — Yes,  I  have,  sir. 

2092.  What  are  your  views  ? — We  had  a  meeting 
I  may  say  on  Saturday — a  committee  meeting  of  the  Work- 
house Masters'  Association,  of  which  I  was  chairman — 
and  our  opinion  is  that  if  a  mid-day  meal  were  given  it 
would  be  a  very  good  thing,  and  it  would  prevent  begging. 
It  ought  not  to  be  given  at  the  workhouse  :  our  opinion  is 
that  it  should  be  at  some  centre  where  they  could  obtain  it. 
They  would  have  then  a  way-ticket  given  to  them  by  the 
master  or  attendant  at  the  casual  ward  to  prove  that  they 
had  been  in  the  casual  ward  the  night  preceding  ;  and 
our  opinion  is  that  if  you  could  recommend  that  a  mid-day 
meal  should  be  given,  it  should  be  given  at  some  centre 
on  the  production  of  this  ticket,  and  that  the  person 
should  eat  it  there  and  not  take  it  away.  Then  the 
general  public  would  Itnow  that  the  vagrants  had  a  mid-day 
meal,  and  that  there  would  be  no  necessity  for  them  to  beg. 

2093.  With  the  exception  of  requiring  the  men  to  eat 
the  bread  at  a  certain  place,  you  have  described  pretty 
well  what  the  Gloucester  way- ticket  system  is.  The 
man  takes  the  ticket  to  the  police  station.  As  a  rule 
he  is  given  a  loaf  there,  or  he  is  referred  to  the  village 
grocer  or  baker,  and  then  he  is  passed  on.  But  there 
is  something  more  than  the  mid-day  meal :  I  should  like 
to  know  your  opinion  with  regard  to  the  way-ticket 
as  giving  the  honest  man  a  certificate  that  he  is  on 
his  way.  There  is  marked  upon  it  the  man's  name,  his- 
description,  his  starting  place,  and  the  place  to  which  he  is. 
going.  If  he  carries  out  that  journey,  do  you  not  think 
that  it  is  good  evidence  that  he  is  genuinely  on  the  way 
to  get  work  ? — Undoubtedly  ;  that  is  exactly  our  idea,  sir. 

2094.  Then  if  that  could  be  done,  do  you  not  think  it 
would  be  an  advantage  ? — Oh,  yes,  if  it  is  made  general. 
As  to  everything  that  is  suggested  by  the  Workhouse 
Masters'  Association,  there  should  be  uniformity. 

2095.  Do  you  not  think  that  such  a  system,  including  the 
bread  meal,  would  be  an  advantage  to  the  honest  man, 
and  also  rather  a  stumbling  block  in  the  way  of  the  loafer  ? 
— -Yes  ;  you  would  find  out  the  difference  between  the- 
one  and  the  other  certainly.  In  order  to  do  that,  the- 
system  should  be  made  uniform. 

209S.  Throughout  the  country  ? — Yes  ;  there  is  no 
use  doing  it  in  one  county  and  not  in  another,  or  in  one- 
part  of  the  coimtry  and  not  in  another. 

2097.  Now,  what  is  your  opinion  with  regard,  to  the 
tramp  wards  being  suitable  for  the  bona  fide  working  man 
in  search  of  employment  ? — Of  course,  certain  tramp, 
wards  are  unsatisfactory.  I  know  some  tramp  wards 
which  are  some  of  the  most  horrid  places  a  man  could 
get  into  ;  but  if  the  separate  cell  system  were  adopted, 
I  think  they  meet  every  requirement,  provided  they  arc 
thoroughly  good  ventilated  places.  It  has  been  said, 
of  course,  that  the  bona  fide  working  man  does  not  like  to 
a  sociate  with  casuals  ;  but  you  must  not  lose  sight 
of  this  one  thing,  namely,  that  if  he  has  sufficient  money  to 
go  to  a  common  lodging-house,  you  can  fiiir]  as  bad 
characters  in  the  common  lodging-house  as  you  can  fjjicl' 
in  the  ordinary  casual  ward. 

2098.  I  take  it  that  the  regular  loafer  would  rather  be 
in  association  than  otherwise  ? — Of  course,  he  would,  sir. 

2099.  If  he  gets  into  the  common  lodging-house  he  gets 
the  association,  but  do  you  agree  with  other  witnesse ; 
who  have  told  us  that  common  lodging-houses  are  often. 
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Mr.  J.  Howe,  very  filthy.    A  man  would  get  a  more  comfortable  bed 

  as  far  as  the  softness  of  it  went,  but  it  is  generally  infested 

17  Jan.  1905,  with  vermin  ? — Of  course,  they  are  not  under  such  super- 
vision  as  casual  wards. 

2100.  What  is  your  opinion  ? — I  have  been  in  some  bad 
common  lodging-houses,  and  I  have  been  in  some  casual 
wards  that  ought  to  be  swept  off  the  face  of  the  earth  ;  they 
are  not  fit  for  human  beings  to  go  into. 

2101.  Who  is  responsible  for  this  ? — To  a  certain  extent 
possibly  the  guardians,  because  they  will  not  build. 

2102.  {Sir  William  Chance.)  Are  there  any  of  those  in 
your  county  ? — We  have  one  or  two  in  our  county 
which  are  bad  enough  to  be  done  away  with. 

2103.  (Chairman.)  You  would  say  there  are  some  casual 
wards  that  require  renovation  and  alteration  ? — I  will  not 
say  a  great  number,  but  I  know  several  that  require 
renovation  and  alteration  ;  I  have  seen  them  personally. 

2104.  Would  you  go  so  far  as  to  say  a  considerable 
number  ? — Well,  a  considerable  number. 

2105-  A  considerable  number  of  casual  wards  that  re- 
quire a  good  deal  of  attention  ? — Yes,  certainly.  And 
I  know  lots  of  instances  of  men,  who  would  rather  come  to 
our  casual  ward  than  go  to  a  common  lodging-house  ;  I 
mean  casual  wards  similar  to  our  own,  because  a  great 
many  of  them  do  prefer  cleanliness,  and  we  know  full  well, 
with  regard  to  our  casual  wards,  that  we  should  naturally 
have  our  Inspector  calhng  us  over  the  coals  if  they  were 
not  to  a  certain  extent  clean.  Then  again,  of  course,  in 
common  lodging-houses,  they  do  not  have  the  same 
facilities  for  disinfecting  their  bedding  or  having  it 
cleansed  as  we  have  in  the  casual  wards. 

2106.  Are  you  speaking  now  of  the  South  of  England 
■or  of  England  generally;  do  you  know  the  North  of 
England  at  all  ? — No,  I  never  was  in  the  North  ;  I  have 
lived  in  Northamptonshire  and  the  Eastern  Counties,  and 
Kent  and  Essex. 

2107.  Surrey  and  Sussex  ? — Not  Surrey,  sir  ;  I  have 
only  been  in  Sussex  since  I  have  been  at  Cuckfield. 

2108.  I  mean  when  you  are  giving  us  this  account, 
that  there  is  a  considerable  number  of  casual  wards  which 
require  looking  after,  you  are  speaking  of  the  counties 
in  which  you  have  resided  ? — Yes,  sir. 

2109.  In  the  first  place  I  would  ask  you,  do  you  ap- 
prove of  the  present  system  of  dealing  with  the  vagrants  ? 
— Well,  I  do,  to  a  certain  extent,  sir. 

2110.  I  mean,  if  it  is  carried  out  in  its  entirety  ? — 
Yes,  I  am  of  opinion  that  there  should  be  more  uniformity 
with  respect  to  the  treatment  of  vagrants ;  that  the 
task  of  work  should  be  irksome  and  troublesome,  and 
not  skilled  labour  ;  that  workhouse  masters  should  have 
absolute  discretion  to  act  in  every  case  as  circumstances 
may  require  ;  that  much  good  is  done  where  there  is 
co-operation  between  the  masters  and  the  police  autho- 
rities ;  that  there  should  be  more  uniformity  with  the 
magistrates  in  dealing  with  those  who  do  not  conform 
to  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  Casual  Poor  Act, 
and  who  set  the  authority  of  the  workhouse  officials  at 
■defiance. 

2111.  As  to  the  co-operation  of  the  police  :  have  you 
.got  that  ? — Yes,  sir  ;  very  materially  so. 

2112.  You  have  found  the  advantage  of  it  ? — Both  with 
respect  to  the  chief  constable  of  the  eastern  division 
■of  the  county,  and  also  the  superintendent  of  Hayward's 
Heath,  and  the  police  constables  under  him.  We  have 
two  pohce  constables  in  Cuckfield  ;  very  often  one  of 
them  walks  round  in  the  morning  when  the  vagrants  are 
being  discharged  ;  and  sees  that  they  go  away  and  do 
not  loiter  about ;  and  they  sometimes  come  up  of  an 
evening. 

2113.  Do  the  police  near  you  act  as  assistant  relieving 
officers  ? — No,  sir  ;  the  tramp  has  simply  to  come  to  the 
casual  ward  and  make  his  application  to  the  labour 
master. 

2114.  But  if  there  were  a  general  system  of  the  police 
acting  in  cordial  co-operation  with  the  poor  law  autho- 
rities, you  think  it  would  be  very  beneficial  ? — Very  bene- 
ficial indeed.  I  may  say,  too,  that  I  noticed  in  the 
paper  the  other  day  that  the  chief  constable  of  one 
county  had  given  orders  that  his  police  were  not  to  go 
and  apprehend  the  casuals.    That  is  not  the  case  at 


Cuckfield  ;  we  simply  say  to  the  police,  "  I  have  a  man 
who  refuses  to  work,"  and  the  policeman  comes  down 
and  takes  the  case,  and  we  get  a  telegram  to  say  when 
the  case  will  come  on  at  Hayward's  Heath. 

2115.  The  tramp  leaves  your  workhouse  having  had 
breakfast.  Is  any  sort  of  provision  made  in  regard  to 
a  mid-day  meal  ;  is  he  allowed  to  take  anything  with 
him  ? — We  should  not  object  to  his  taking  part  of  his 
bread  if  he  had  not  eaten  it. 

2116.  If  he  chooses  to  take  half  or  a  third  of  his  bread 
away,  he  can  do  so  ? — Yes.  I  was  only  speaking  to  a 
gentleman  the  other  day  who  keeps  fowls,  and  he  told 
me  that  his  fowls  were  kept  by  the  bread  thrown  over 
his  wall  by  the  casuals  leaving  our  house. 

2117.  There  is,  as  you  know,  no  legal  provision  made 
for  a  mid-day  meal  ? — No  legal  provision. 

2118.  I  think,  from  what  you  have  said,  that  you  are  of 
opinion  that  something  of  that  sort  would  be  advisable  ? 
— If  it  could  be  made  universal ;  there  must  be  unifor- 
mity in  everything. 

2119.  I  am  speaking  of  a  general  provision  in  alt 
cases  ? — Yes,  sir. 

2120.  You  are  in  favour  of  dividing  vagrants  into  cer- 
tain classes  ? — Yes. 

2121.  Take  first  those  who  can,  but  will  network  ? — 
Our  idea  is  that  if  we  could  have  colonies  something  similar 
to  the  one  at  Hadleigh,  it  would  be  of  great  advantage  in 
stopping  persons  from  tramping  about  the  country.  If 
they  will  not  work  put  them  into  a  colony,  and  give  them 
every  facility  in  order  to  better  their  position,  to  raise 
themselves,  if  they  will ;  if  they  will  not,  keep  them  there. 

2122.  {Captain  Showers.)  You  mean  a  penal  colony? — 
Yes,  sir. 

2123.  To  which  a  magistrate  may  order  a  man  to  be 
sent  for  a  year  ? — Yes. 

2124.  {Chairman.)  Have  you  had  any  experience  of 
those  colonies  ? — No,  sir  ;  only  from  hearsay. 

2125.  No  doubt  you  have  read  of  the  foreign  ones  ? — 
Yes,  sir. 

2126.  I  take  it  that  you  would  advise  that  something 
of  that  sort  should  be  tried  ? — We  strongly  advise  that, 
sir. 

2127.  Is  that  the  opinion  of  your  association  ? — Yes. 
sir. 

2128.  Pretty  unanimous,  is  it  ? — Well,  it  was  the 
unanimous  opinion  of  the  committee  on  Saturday,  and 
we  were  a  pretty  representative,  committee  ;  we  were  ap- 
pointed by  the  whole  body. 

2129.  You  would  divide  the  vagrants,  as  I  think  we 
have  had  them  divided  in  this  committee  before,  into 
three  categories  :  those  who  can  and  will  not  work  ;  those 
who  would  work  if  they  could  get  employment ;  and, 
finally,  those  who  are  incapable  of  work  ? — Yes.  With 
regard  to  the  second  class,  that  is,  those  who  would  work 
if  they  could  get  it,  that  only  opens  up  the  labour  question 
again — a  very  wide  one  that  is.  As  to  the  last  class,  I 
think  some  provision  should  be  made  to  take  them  off  the 
road  if  they  are  proved  to  be  habitually  tramping. 

2130.  In  what  way  would  you  attempt  to  assist  the 
men  who  are  willing  to  work  ? — Well,  I  read  that  at  Bury 
St.  Edmunds  the  town  council  are  to  open  a  roll  there 
of  names  of  those  willing  to  work  to  see  if  they  can  possibly 
find  work  for  them  ;  but  if  there  are  some  who  would  not 
work  if  they  could  get  it,  would  it  not  be  possible  to  have 
a  kind  of  colony  for  them,  not  a  penal  one,  but  one  in 
which  it  might  be  found  out  if  they  would  work  ? 

2131.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  advisable  to  have  in- 
formation given  generally,  either  at  the  police  stations 
or  at  the  workhouses,  as  to  where  work  is  obtainable  ? — 
Yes,  sir.  Now,  for  instance,  at  our  place  in  the  busy  season, 
hay  making  or  harvest  time,  some  of  the  farmers  send 
round  to  me  to  know  if  I  have  one  or  two  men  they  could 
set  to  hay  making  or  threshing,  as  they  do  not  get  enough 
hands  ;  but  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  if  I  send  any  men,  five 
out  of  six  do  not  get  there,  and  those  that  do  go  only  do 
an  hour's  work  and  then  go  away.  It  is  very  seldom 
you  get  a  man  to  go  and  take  up  three  or  four  days'  work- 

2132.  At  any  rate  they  get  the  chance  ?— Certainly. 
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2133.  Can  you  tell  us  what  your  idea  is  of  the  propor- 
tion of  honest  men  who  are  on  the  tramp  and  want  to 
get  work,  compared  with  the  total  number  of  vagrants  ? 
—Well,  my  information  for  1903  gives  not  quite  IJ  per 

■cent.  ;  V>ut  the  general  opinion  of  all  workhouse  masters 
is  that  it  is  under  3  per  cent. 

2134.  That  it  is  under  3  per  cent.  ?— Yes. 

2135.  Do  you  not  find  that  large  works  attract  vagrants  ? 
• — Even  casuals  who  do  not  want  any  work  will  flock  to  the 
place  where  any  new  scheme  is  being  started,  or  any  new 
work  going  on.    For  instance,  we  are  going  to  have  new 

:  sewage  works  at  Hayward's  Heath  ;  they  have  not  yet 
commenced.  I  have  had  several  men  pass  through  my 
casual  wards,  who  said  they  had  come  to  see  if  the  work 
Tvas  begun  at  Hayward's  Heath.  I  think  I  had  four  ;  but 
not  one  of  the  four,  if  I  had  been  clerk  of  the  works  or 
foreman,  would  I  have  put  on  to  the  works  at  all. 

2136.  I  suppose  you  find,  what  we  have  been  told  of 
•elsewhere,  that  a  certain  number  of  tramps  go  to  trade  on 
tbe  honest  men  that  do  go  to  work  ? — That  is  it.  But 
one  of  the  suggestions  is  whether  this  Committee,  in  their 

'recommendations,  could  not  recommend  that  in  future, 
where  large  works  are  to  be  started,  the  authorities 
who  are  responsible  for  those  works,  either  the  council  or 
whoever  they  may  be,  or  the  contractors,  should  not  be 
required  to  provide  accommodation  for  their  workmen 
that  flock  to  that  place  ;  because  it  is  well  known  that 
in  several  places  where  large  works  have  been  started, 
even  the  men  who  honestly  go  to  work  will  go  to  the 
casual  wards  the  first  few  nights  in  order  to  get  the 
night's  lodging  for  nothing,  or  because  they  cannot  get 
it  elsewhere. 

2137.  I  am  afraid  that  at  present  there  is  no  provision 
■in  the  English  law  by  which  you  could  enforce  that  ? — No, 

sir ;  but  it  could  be  a  recommendation  from  this  Com- 
mittee. 

2138.  Quite  so  ;  but,  no  doubt  you  are  aware  that 
■at  present  there  is  no  provision  in  law  by  which  you 
■■could  enforce  that  ? — Oh,  I  know  that. 

2139.  But  it  would  be  advisable  if  such  provision 
could  be  made  ? — Yes. 

2140.  {Captain  Showers.)  If  these  men  are  really 
working  men  and  cannot  get  accommodation  elsewhere, 
could  you  not  lodge  them  in  the  casual  ward  and  charge 
them  some  little  fee  ? — We  could  do  so,  sir,  but  we  are 
not  permitted.  I  mean  the  law  does  not  allow  us  to 
make  a  common  lodging-house  of  the  wards. 

2141.  {Chairman.)  The  man  must  be  destitute  in 
-other  words? — Yes. 

2142.  {Captain  Showers.)  We  have  heard  of  cases 
where  they  have  taken  6d.  for  the  night  ? — I  have  done 
so,  sir  ;  but  it  does  not  prove  that  it  is  legal. 

2143.  {Mr.  Davy.)  What  is  the  stafE  at  Cuckfield  for 

■  deahng  with  the  vagrants  ? — A  labour  master  and  a 

■  labour  mistress. 

2144.  They  look  after  the  tramps  ? — Yes. 

2145.  Who  receives  the  tramps  on  admission  ? — The 
labour  master,  sir ;  or,  in  his  absence,  one  of  the  other 
officers. 

2146.  Does  a  pauper  receive  them  ? — No,  sir ;  not 
•  exactly  receive  them  ;  there  are  two  men  there  to  assist 

the  labour  master. 

2147.  Wlio  receives  the  women  ? — The  labour  mistress, 

2148.  A  paid  officer  ?— Yes. 

2149.  When  a  vagrant  has  bsen  received,  what  is  the 
next  step  ? — He  is  bathed. 

2150.  Is  he  searched  ?— Searched  and  bathed. 

2151.  Searched  and  bathed  ;  then  he  gets  his  supper  ? 
— Yes,  sir. 

2152.  What  is  the  supper  ?— Bread  and  water  for 
the  men  ;   and  bread  and  tea,  or  bread  and  broth,  for 

■  the  women  ;  and  gruel  of  a  morning  for  the  women. 

2153.  Then  after  supper  they  go  to  bed  ? — Yes,  sir. 

2154.  Do  they  have  separate  cells  ? — We  have  not 
sufficient  separate  cells  for  all  the  men  ;  we  have  eleven, 
sir. 

2155.  Are  those  separate  cells  warmed  ? — Yes,  sir  ; 
■hot  water  pipes  go  through  them. 


2156.  What  is  the  bedding  ? — We  have  hammocks. 

2157.  Canvas  hammocks  ? — No,  they  are  made  of 
cocoanut  matting  ;  they  are  made  in.  Cuckfield. 

2158.  What  covering  hSve  they  ? — They  have  two 
rugs. 

2159.  Is  there  a  bell  in  each  cell  ? — They  have  got  a 
bell  pull. 

2160.  So,  if  a  man  wants  water  at  night,  he  can  ring 
the  bell  ? — Yes,  there  is  an  old  man  in  a  separate  room, 
who  can  be  rung  up  at  any  hour. 

2161.  At  what  hour  do  casuals  get  up  in  the  morning  ? 
— At  the  present  time,  before  seven  o'clock. 

2162.  Then  they  do  their  task  of  work  ? — Yes,  sir. 

2163.  And  get  their  food  in  the  middle  of  the  day  as 
you  have  told  us  ? — Bread  and  cheese. 

2164.  Then  at  night  ? — They  have  bread  and  water 
for  supper. 

2165.  And  when  are  they  discharged  next  morning  1 — 
At  the  present  time  about  eight  o'clock  ;  after  they  have 
had  breakfast. 

2166.  It  is  your  duty,  I  suppose,  to  see  that  the  cells 
are  well  warmed  ? — Yes. 

2167.  Well  lighted  and  ventilated  ?— Yes. 

2168.  Kept  clean  ? — Yes.  I  can  vouch  that  each  cell 
is  well  warmed,  because  I  have  often  made  my  labour 
master  put  a  thermometer  in  to  see  how  hot  they  were. 

2169.  You  have  told  us  you  know  some  very  bad  wards  ? 
— Yes,  sir. 

2170.  The  same  class  of  wards  that  you  have  at  Cuck- 
field are, I  think,  in  every  union  in  Sussex  with  the  excep- 
tion of  one  ? — Yes,  I  think  so. 

2171.  You  have  told  us  that  you  set  33  per  cent,  only  of 
the  casuals  to  stone  crushing  ? — Yes,  sir. 

2172.  The  rest  do  the  same  sort  of  work  that  was  in  force 
before  you  introduced  stone  crushing  ? — No  ;  one  of  the 
tasks  used  to  be  picking  oakum.  I  do  not  set  any  one  to 
pick  oakum  now. 

2173.  So  that  your  decrease  in  vagrants  is  due  partly  to 
your  setting  33  per  cent,  of  your  men  to  stone  crushing? — 
Yes,  sir ;  and  more  strictly  carrying  out  the  Local 
Government  Board  Order.  We  keep  them  two  nights 
now  instead  of  one. 

2174.  And  with  that,  your  men  have  decreased  from 
10,600  to  1,760  ?— Yes,  sir. 

2175.  In  ten  years  your  women  have  decreased  from 
1,534  to  358  ?— Yes,  sir. 

2176.  The  children  have  decreased  from  993  to  72? — 
Yes  ;  but  there  has  been  a  little  increase  this  last  year. 

2177.  So  that  putting  33  per  cent,  of  the  male 
tramps  on  a  certain  task  and  observing  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board  regulations  has  resulted  not  only  in  the 
decrease  of  the  men,  but  in  the  enormous  decrease  of  the 
children  from  993  to  72  ? — With  regard  to  the  decrease  in 
the  women  and  children,  I  attribute  that  partly  to  our 
seeing  that  the  children  are  properly  cared  for,  and  to  our 
informing  the  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to 
Children  if  they  are  not.    That  is  always  done. 

2178.  So  that  they  avoid  your  workhouse  ? — Yes  ; 
because  they  know  the  consequence  if  they  do  not. 

2179.  Have  you  formed  any  idea  as  to  where  these 
tramps  have  gone,  who  used  to  come  to  you  and  do  not 
come  to  you  now  ? — Possibly  some  of  them  have  gone  to 
seek  "  fresh  fields  and  pastures  new." 

2180.  Have  you  received  any  complaints  from  neigh- 
bouring unions  that  you  are  forcing  tramps  on  to  them  ? — 
Oh,  yes,  I  have. 

2181.  Have  you  received  any  recently  ? — Only  from  the 
masters  who  say,  "  thewayyoucarrj  on  your  stone  pound- 
ing tends  to  make  the  numbers  increase  in  our  houses."  I 
have  not  heard  that  officially  of  course. 

2182.  Do  you  think  there  is  anything  in  it  ? — Not  so 
much  as  they  say. 

2183.  The  stone  pounding  is  now  introduced  pretty 
uniformly,  is  it  not,  all  over  the  county  ? — I  believe  so, 
sir. 


Mr.  J.  Howe. 
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Mr.  J.  Hov.c.     2184.  Is  not  stone  pounding  a  purely  unskilled  opera- 

  _  tion  ? — Oh,  yes,  anybody  can  do  it. 

17   an.  1905.     2185.  A  woman  can  do  it  ? — Yes  ;but  still  it  would  be 
rather  hard  work  for  a  woman. 

2186.  Still  it  can  be  done  ? — It  can  be  done. 

2187.  The  boulder  once  broken,  the  work  is  compara- 
tively easy,  is  it  not  ?— Yes.  All  you  have  to  do  is  to 
break  it.  I  may  say  where  the  stone  pounding  is  done, 
they  do  not  in  every  case  break  them  to  the  size  that  we  do. 

2188.  Do  you  receive  any  complaints  of  sore  hands? — 
Very  few,  if  any. 

2189.  What  do  you  do  then  ? — If  a  man  has  got  a  sore 
hand,  I  take  him  off  the  work. 

2190.  You  have  seen  those  stone  crushers  with  wooden 
handles  ? — I  caimot  say  I  have. 

2191.  What  do  you  do  with  the  broken  produce  ? — Sell 

it. 

2192.  For  what  purpose  would  it  be  used  ? — We  sell 
some  of  it  for  cutting  stone.  They  use  it  as  grit.  It  is 
beautiful  stuff  for  that.    Some  we  sell  for  chicken  feeding. 

2193.  Do  you  break  any  to  a  size  suitable  for  making 
paths  ? — We  use  some  for  paths.  We  have  had  our 
front  yards  covered  with  this  stuff. 

2194.  Do  you  sell  any  for  making  concrete  ? — Yes. 

2195.  Who  buys  that  ? — The  builders  and  some  private 
individuals. 

2196.  There  should  be  a  considerable  sale  for  it  ? — I 
should  say  so. 

2197.  You  attribute  the  decrease  of  vagrants  mainly  to 
the  strict  carrying  out  of  the  regulations  of  the  Local 
Government  Board,  and  the  introduction  of  a  proper 
task  ;  but  you  admit,  I  suppose,  that  a  great  proportion 
of  the  decrease  is  due  to  the  action  of  the  magistrates  ? — 
Yes. 

2198.  They  support  you  ?— Yes. 

2199.  You  have  an  absolutely  uniform  sentence  ? — 
Yes,  it  is  absurd  to  go  before  a  magistrate  and  get  a  casual 
sentenced  to  two  or  three  days'  imprisonment ;  they 
simply  laugh  at  you  ;  the  day  he  is  committed  counts 
as  one  day ;  the  day  he  comes  out  counts  as  another  ; 
and  if  he  is  sentenced  to  three  days'  imprisonment,  he  is 
really  only  one  day  in  prison. 

2200.  Put  it  at  seven  days :  what  then  ? — He  is  only 
there  five. 

2201.  Which  gives  him  a  rest  ? — Only  four  days  really  ; 
the  day  coming  in  ;  the  day  going  out ;  and  they  only 
count  six  days  to  the  week. 

2202.  What  number  of  men  did  you  actually  charge 
before  the  magistrates  last  year  ? — Forty-eight. 

2203.  Now  for  the  year  ending  Christmas,  1904,  you 
relieved  how  many  casuals  ? — 2,198. 

2204.  How  many  did  you  charge  for  refusing  to  work  ? 
— Twenty-two.  There  were  twenty-six  prosecutions 
altogether  during  the  year.  Four  were  prosecuted  for 
other  offences. 

2205.  Twenty-two  were  prosecuted  for  refusipg  to  do 
work  ?— Out  of  2,198,  sir. 

2206.  They  were  convicted  and  sentenced  to  twenty- 
eight  days  ? — Yes. 

2207.  As  to  the  other  offences  ? — Two  were  convicted 
for  wilful  damage,  one  getting  twenty-eight  days  and 
the  other  twenty-one.  And  two  were  convicted  for  de- 
stroying clothing,  one  getting  fourteen  and  the  other 
twenty-eight  days. 

2208.  Nobody  that  you  charged  escaped  conviction  ? 
— No,  sir. 

2209.  Supposing  a  man  says  that  he  cannot  do  the 
work,  as  he  is  too  iU — what  do  you  do  ? — Send  for  the 
doctor.  No  man  who  says  he  is  incapable  of  doing 
the  work  is  had  up  before  the  magistrate  vmless  we  have 
the  medical  officer's  certificate. 

2210.  You  always  take  the  doctor's  opinion  ? — ^Yes  ; 
we  never  fail.  We  never  take  a  man  before  the  magis- 
trates, who  alleges  that  he  is  unable  to  do  the  work  through 
any  physical  defect,  unless  we  get  the  certificate  of  our 
medical  officer. 


2211.  Your  medical  officer  is  an  eminent  physician,, 
is  he  not  ? — He  is  an  M.D.  of  London. 

2212.  Do  you  in  every  case,  where  you  take  proceedings  = 
for  refusal  to  do  work,  ask  for  his  opinion  ? — Not  in  every 
case  ;  only  when  the  man  says  he  is  unable  to  do  it. 

2213.  You  give  him  the  option  ? — Yes,  and  when  the 
doctor  comes  to  see  a  man  he  examines  him  in  every 
department,  and  if  he  says  "  I  do  not  see  any  reason 
why  he  should  not  do  the  work,"  I  turn  to  the  man  and 
say,  "  You  have  heard  the  doctor's  opinion  ;  are  you 
going  to  do  it,  or  are  you  not  ?  "  He  has  the  option.  If 
it  is  midday,  I  say,  "  Well,  I  wiU  not  be  too  hard  on  you  ; 
I  wHl  give  you  half  the  task."  If  a  man  says  he  will  try 
to  do  it,  I  will  let  him  go  and  do  it.  If  he  flatly  refuses  • 
to  do  it,  I  get  the  doctor  to  give  me  a  written  certificate, 
and  the  man  is  charged. 

2214.  Supposing  a  man  absolutely  refuses  to  do  any 
work  at  aU — do  you  ever  send  for  your  medical  officer  ? — 
Yes,  if  he  pleads  that  he  is  incapable  of  doing  it.  Now 
for  instance,  yesterday,  I  did  not  send  for  the  medical! 
officer  for  a  man  who  said  that  he  was  perfectly  well,  but 
that  he  would  not  do  his  work. 

2215.  A  man  may  say  "  I  am  not  well  enough  to  do 
that  task  "  ? — I  am  not  a  doctor.  I  send  for  the  doctor- 
and  let  him  certify. 

2216.  Or  he  may  say,  "  I  will  not  do  any  task  "  ? — 
If  a  man  says  he  will  not  do  any  task,  I  do  not  send  for 
the  doctor. 

2217.  Do  you  ever  get  the  case  of  a  casual  who  says, 
"  I  wiU  not  be  examined  by  a  doctor  "-  ? — Oh,  yes,  I 
have  had  cases  like  that. 

2218.  And  he  goes  up  for  twenty-eight  days  or  longer  ?. 
—Yes. 

2219.  Do  the  police  at  Cuckfield  visit  your  casual 
wards  ? — Yes. 

2220.  Just  look  in  to  see  if  they  want  anybody  wh& 
is  there  ? — Yes ;  the  superintendent  wishes  them  to- 
do  it  as  part  of  their  duty,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that 
in  that  case  it  prevents  some  people  from  coming  to 
our  house  ;  it  acts  as  a  preventive. 

2221.  Now,  let  me  ask  you  a  question  or  two  about, 
the  food.  You  have  told  us  that  the  food  taken  away 
from  workhouses  is  very  often  thrown  away  ? — Very  often^ 
sir. 

2222.  Do  you  consider  vagrants  to  be  an  underfed, 
class  ? — No,  sir  ;  look  at  the  quantity  of  food  you  find 
on  them  when  they  come  in  of  an  evening. 

2223.  What  do  you  do  with  that  food  ?— We  take- 
it  away  from  them  at  first,  and  give  it  to  them  when, 
they  go  out  again. 

2224.  Even  the  meat  ?— Yes. 

2225.  Do  you  ever  allow  them  to  consume  any  of  the- 
food  that  they  bring  into  the  workhouse  ?— I  do  not 
recollect  any  permission  given  except  yesterday  morning. 
A  man  who  was  breaking  stones,  and  doing  his  work 
fairly  well,  said  to  me,  "  I  beg  your  pardon,  sir ;  it  is- 
an  awfully  cold  morning ;  I  have  a  piece  of  pork  in  my 
parcel ;  I  could  not  eat  it  last  night ;  may  I  have  it 
to  eat  now  ?  "  I  was  not  inhuman  enough  to  say  he 
should  not ;  it  was  very  cold  yesterday,  morning. 

2226.  Usually  you  keep  them  to  the  prescribed  diet  ? — 
Yes. 

2227.  Do  you  often  find  men  coming  in  pretty  full  of 
liquor  ? — Very  often,  sir. 

2228.  Suggesting  that  they  have  spent  their  last 
sixpence  in  having  a  drink  ? — I  have  overheard  men  in 
Cuckfield  say  they  are  going  to  spend  their  last  money, 
and  give  the  master  a  wake  up  at  11  o'clock  at  night. 
I  have  occasionally  gone  down  myself  and  turned  them 
out,  or  would  not  let  them  come  in.  They  can  walk 
righl  up  to  our  front  door,  as  our  front  gate  will  not  lock. 

2229.  If  a  man  had  sixpence  is  there  any  place  in  Cuck- 
field where  he  could  sleep  ? — I  do  not  think  there  is 
any  place  where  he  could  sleep,  unless  he  were  a  very 
respectable  man. 

2230.  There  are  no  common  lodging-houses  at  Cuck- 
field ? — No ;  nor  at  Hayward's  Heath. 

2231.  And  you.  think  that  fact  increases  the  numbers., 
in  the  casual  wards  ? — Lam  sure  it  does. 
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2232.  Are  you  aware  that  tlie  guardians  of  a  neigh - 
'bouring  union  to  yours  use  the  workhouse  as  a  common 
iodging-house  ? — Yes,  I  have  heard  of  it  sir. 

2233.  For  sixpence  ?— There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind 
that  if  our  guardians  were  to  wish  me  to  do  that,  and 
I  was  bound  to  do  it,  I  could  get  plenty  of  applicants, 
i  because  our  casual  wards  are  very  good  ones,  and  a 
man  would  rather  come  there  and  give  sixpence,  if  he 
were  allowed  to  go  away  next  morning,  than  he  would 
sleep  out. 

2234.  You  have  told  us  that,  in  your  opinion,  the 
proportion  of  honest  wayfarers  in  search  of  work  is 
about  per  cent.  ? — That  was  my  experience  in  this 
particular  year,  sir. 

2235.  And  you  formed  that  opinion  from  talking  to  the 
men  ? — Yes. 

2236.  I  mean  it  is  a  carefully  formed  opinion  ? — Yes. 

2237.  You  are  aware  there  are  several  people  in  your 
parish  who  would  always  be  willing  to  give  a  man  a 
job  ? — Oh,  yes,  if  he  would  work. 

2238.  They  cannot  get  them  ? — No.  On  several 
occasions  I  have  sent  men  down,  but  I  never  knew  them 
to  keep  to  the  work.  One  morning  I  sent  a  man 
five  or  six  of  the  casuals,  but  only  two  or  three  turned 
up,  and  then  they  did  not  work.  They  worked  for  half 
a  day,  and  when  they  got  2s.  6d.  or  3s.  he  did  not  see 

'them  any  more. 

2239.  Did  you  not  make  the  reforms  in  the  way  of 
dealing  with  tramps  on  account  of  the  complaints  of 
'begging  in  the  streets  ? — Yes. 

2240.  It  was  very  bad  at  one  time  ? — It  used  to  be  very 
bad  ip  our  district. 

2241.  You  knew  of  scores  of  cottagers  being  disturbed 
in  their  homes  ? — Yes,  I  knew  it  for  a  fact.  Naturally 
if  we  decrease  the  tramps  from  12,000,  or  nearly  13,000, 
in  one  year  to  a  little  over  2,000,  there  is  a  less  number  of 
people  perambulating  our  neighbourhood,  and  there  is  the 
less  likelihood  of  cottagers  or  anybody  else  being  disturbed 

"during  the  day. 

2242.  In  your  opinion  it  is  a  great  benefit  to  the  com- 
munity at  large  ? — It  is  an  undoubted  fact ;  the  magis- 
trates and  also  the  police  will  tell  you  so. 

2243.  Everybody  appreciates  it  ? — Yes. 

2244.  (3Ir.  Simpson.)  Do  you  find  that  the  opinion  of 
"the  other  members  of  your  association  on  these  subjects 
is  much  the  same  as  yours  ? — I  am  voicing  to-day  not  only 
my  own  opinion  but  the  opinion  of  my  confreres. 

2245.  And  it  is  that  the  proportion  of  inmates  of 
casual  wards,  who  are  really  honest  working  men  going 
from  one  place  to  another,  is  so  small  that  they  have  to  be 
treated  altogether  exceptionally  ? — -Yes. 

2246.  With  regard  to  the  way-ticket  system,  would  you 
be  prepared  to  let  the  holder  of  a  way-ticket  go  out  of 
the  ward  next  morning  without  a  task  ? — I  should,  sir, 
if  it  were  made  universal.  I  think  they  ought  to  if  they 
are  honest  working  men  ;  every  facility  should  be  given 
to  a  man  if  he  is  willing  to  work. 

2247.  I  did  not  quite  gather  what  exactly  is  the  ad- 
vantage of  stone  pounding  over  stone  breaking  ;  I  suppose 
you  had  stone  breaking  before  you  brought  in  stone 
pounding  ? — No,  we  never  had  stone  breaking. 

2248.  Do  you  consider  that  you  get  a  better  sale  for 
pounded  stone  than  you  do  for  broken  stone  ? — Oh,  no,  I 
should  think  we  could  sell  broken  stone  just  as  easily  as  we 
could  sell  pounded  stone.  We  should  require  a  greater 
quantity  to  be  done,  but  I  do  not  think  it  is  such  a  pre- 
ventive task  of  work  as  stone  pounding. 

2249.  You  consider  it  a  good  kind  of  work  from  the 
point  of  view  that  the  men  dislike  it  more  ? — Yes.  We 
introduced  it  more  as  a  preventive  than  as  a  remunerative 
scheme. 

2250.  {Mr.  Davy.)  Is  not  the  main  advantage  of  stone 
pounding  that  it  is  absolutely  unskilled  ? — That  is  so. 

2251.  Anybody  can  do  it  ? — Yes. 

2252.  Stone  breaking  is  a  very  skilled  operation  ?— If 
you  go  along  a  road  and  see  an  old  man  breaking  stones 
and  see  a  young  man  breaking  stones,  you  will  very  soon 
•observe  that  there,  is  a  knack  in  doing  it. 


2253.  And  therefore  the  biggest  blackguard,  who  has  il/y.  J.JIowe. 

served  his  apprenticeship  in  the  gaol  and  workhouse.  

does  his  work  easiest  ? — Yes.  J^'"-  I'lOS, 

2254.  Whereas  in  stone  gpunding  they  all  start  pretty 
level  ? — Yes. 

2255.  (ilfr.  Simpson.)  In  the  sale  you  get  a  profit  ? — We 
get  a  certain  amount  of  profit  with  it.  Of  course,  we  use 
a  certain  amount  of  it  in  our  own  place. 

2256.  Do  I  understand  you  really  attribute  the  decrease 
in  the  number  of  women  and  children,  especially  children, 
who  receive  relief,  to  the  fact  that  if  children  are  treated 
cruelly,  you  report  them  to  the  National  Society  for  the 
Prevention  of  Crueltj  to  Children  ? — Yes,  I  think  half  of  it 
might  be  attributed  to  that.  At  the  same  time  T  think 
with  the  great  reduction  in  men  naturally  would  follow  a 
great  reduction  in  women  as  well;  and  with  the  reduction 
in  women  naturally  there  must  be  a  great  reduction  in 
children.    It  is  very  seldom  that  children  come  alone. 

2257.  Do  you  know  what  is  the  result  of  these  prosecu- 
tions of  tramp  children  ;  do  you  hear  of  their  being  sent 
to  industrial  schools  ? — I  have  done  so,  sir. 

2258.  Even  if  they  are  with  their  parents,  but  if  they 
are  not  being  treated  properly,  will  the  magistrates  send 
them  to  an  industrial  school  ? — If  their  parents  are  treating 
them  improperly. 

2259.  If  their  parents  are  not  treating  them  properly  the 
magistrates  will  send  them  to  an  industrial  school  ? — Oh, 

yes.  I  might  mention  here  that  if  I  do  by  chance  get  a  . 
child  admitted  into  my  casual  ward  by  himself  or  herself 
under  the  age  of  sixteen,  I  never  allow  him  to  depart  until 
I  make  every  inquiry  as  to  where  he  comes  from,  or  who 
he  is.  In  that  way  I  have  been  the  means  of  sending 
children  back  to  their  own  homes.  Of  course,  we  know 
that  sometimes  boys  run  away  for  all  sorts  of  excuses  and 
ideas.  I  never  allow  a  child  under  sixteen  to  depart  from 
my  casual  ward,  imtil  I  have  kept  him  sufficiently  long 
to  make  every  inquiry  about  him. 

2260.  {Sir  William  Chance.)  You  find  you  have  suffi- 
cient accommodation  now  in  your  workhouse  for  all  the 
casuals  that  like  to  come  ? — Oh,  yes  ;  one  ward  we  have 
not  used  for  years  ;  it  is  an  associated  ward  which  could 
hold  ten. 

2261.  'What  is  the  period  of  the  year  in  which  you  have 
most  vagrants  coming  to  you  ? — In  the  winter  time. 

2262.  What  part  of  the  winter  particularly  ? — Well,  all 
the  winter,  I  should  say. 

22C-3.  And  when  have  you  least  ? — During  the  summer 
months. 

2264.  The  late  summer  ? — Yes,  sir.  For  instance  last 
quarter  I  had  711  ;  in  the  Michaelmas  quarter  I  only  had 
578. 

2265.  That  is  the  time  of  year  when  there  are  least 
vagrants  ? — Yes. 

2263.  There  is  more  doing,  I  suppose  ? — There  is  more 
doing.    I  could  give  you  statistics  for  any  time. 

2267.  How  long  have  you  been  going  on  with  the  exist- 
ing system  of  co-operating  with  the  pohce  ? — For  some 
years. 

2268.  Ten  years  ? — Yes,  about  that. 

2269.  \'"ou  did  not  begin  to  co-oj^erate  with  the  police 
previously  to  introducing  the  stone  pounding  ? — No,  pro- 
bably not. 

2270.  As  to  the  communications  with  the  Society  for  the 
Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Children,  when  did  you  start 
that  ? — I  think  it  is  about  eight  or  nine  years  ago,  sir. 

2271.  So  that  it  is  since  you  established  the  system  of 
stone  pounding  that  you  began  this  ? — No,  it  is  not  so  long 
ago  as  that.  This  is  a  resolution  passed  by  my  board  in 
1899  :  "  Resolved  that  the  master  be  empowered,  in  the 
case  of  a  vagrant  parent  leaving  the  casual  wards  with  a 
child  or  children,  to  communicate,  by  telegraph  or  other- 
wise, as  he  thinks  fit,  to  the  nearest  inspector  of  the 
Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Children." 

2272.  Having  regard  to  the  fact  that  you  introduced 
this  system  of  co-operation  with  the  police,  and  also  with 
the  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Children,  sub- 
sequently to  your  introduction  of  stone  pounding,  would  . 
you  not  attribute  some  of  the  decrease  in  vagrancy  to  that  ? 
— Oh,  yes,  I  do  not  attribute  the  whole  of  my  decrease  to 
stone  pounding. 
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MINUTES  OF  EVIDENCE: 


Mr.  J.  Hoiuc.     2273.  So  I  understand  ? — But  of  course  the  greater  part 

 of  the  decrease  would  be  attributable  to  that. 

17  Jan.  1903.     2274.  In  regard  to  the  men  ? — Yes,  the  stone  pounding. 

2275.  And  that  would  reduce  the  number  of  women  and 
children  to  a  certain  extent  ? — Yes. 

2276.  You  have  made  some  reference,  in  the  statement 
you  have  submitted,  to  the  question  of  the  children.  You 
say ;  "  It  is  a  question  whether  it  would  not  in  time  tend  to 
diminish  very  materially  the  number  of  casuals,  if  the  State 
could  see  its  way  to  get  an  Act  passed  to  take  away  the 
children  from  those  who  continually  tramp  the  country, 
as  it  is  an  undoubted  fact  that  the  great  majority  of  these 
children  eventually  help  to  swell  the  number  of  vagrants, 
as  a  roving  life  is  naturally  instilled  into  them."  Could 
you  explain  what  is  in  your  mind  now,  with  regard  to 
making  the  law  a  little  more  stringent  in  regard  to  the 
children  of  vagrants  ? — Well,  it  is  not  only  my  o-wn  idea, 
but  it  is  the  idea  of  the  workhouse  masters  generally. 

'  2277.  That  is  what  I  want  to  get  at  ? — If  it  were  possible 
that  a  law  could  be  passed  that  the  children  should  be 
taken  off  the  road  if  found  continually  tramping,  it  would 
naturally  tend  to  diminish  the  number  of  casuals  in  time, 
because  the  children  are  constantly  travelling  about  the 
country,  and  once  they  get  on  the  road  they  receive  no 
education,  except  in  every  kind  of  vice.  If  they  are. 
female  children,  the  people  they  are  with  are  very  often 
not  their  own  parents  ;  sometimes  they  are,  but  more 
often  they  are  not.  Very  often  they  are  with  their 
mother,  but  the  man  is  not  the  woman's  husband,  even 
though  he  is  the  father  of  the  children.  We  know  cases 
where  the  parent  has  subsisted  partly  or  benefited  by  the 
daughter's  prostitution;  secondly,  we  know  that  the  females 
in  the  great  majority  of  cases  become  mothers  ;  and  the 
children  are  carried  about  the  country,  tramping  about 
from  one  part  to  another.  They  must  naturally  swell  the 
number  of  vagxants.  It  is  a  floating  population  still  in- 
creasing. 

2278.  You  are  aware  there  was  an  Act  passed  in  1866 
called  the  Industrial  Schools  Act,  which  has  this  provision  : 
"Any  person  may  bring  before  two  justices,  or  a  magis- 
trate, any  child  apparently  under  the  age  of  fourteen  years 
that  comes  within  any  of  the  following  descriptions."  And 
one  of  the  descriptions  is  "  found  ^^andering  and  not  hav- 
ing any  home  or  settled  place  of  abode,  or  proper  guardian- 
ship, or  visible  means  of  subsistence  "  ? — Yes,  sir. 

2279.  Now,  is  that  Act  used  very  much  in  regard  to 
these  children  ? — I  do  not  know  of  any  cases  in  our 
neighbourhood  where  it  has  been  used,  sir. 

2280.  It  has  not  been  used  ? — No. 

2281.  Therefore  you  consider  it  does  not  entirely 
meet  the  case  of  these  children  ? — Oh,  no,  sir ;  not  by 
a  long,  long  way. 

2282.  What  is  the  conclusion  that  the  Association 
of  Workhouse  Masters  have  come  to  on  this  question  ; 
in  what  way  do  you  want  to  strengthen  the  Act  of  1866 ; 
do  you  want  to  extend  that  Act  or  do  you  want  a  new 
Act  ? — I  should  say  they  want  a  new  Act  to  empower 
the  proper  authority  to  educate  the  children  so  that 
they  will  not  go  continually  tramping  about  the  country. 
It  would  naturally  have  to  be  a  State  affair,  because 
it  would  not  be  fair  to  put  it  upon  the  rates  of  one  single 
area.  And  we  are  of  opinion  that  if  that  could  be  done, 
in  the  course  of  time  that  class  of  tramp  would  become 
deleted  from  the  road  altogether. 

2283.  You  are  aware  that  Bills  have  been  introduced 
lately  to  deal  with  those  children  ? — Yes. 

2284.  On  poor  law  lines  ?. — Yes. 

2285.  Have  you  studied  any  of  these  Bills  ? — No,  I 
caimot  say  that  I  have. 

2286.  Anyway,  I  take  it  from  you  that  you  do  not 
consider  the  present  law  strong  enough  ? — No,  sir,  I  do 
not. 

2287.  Do  you  keep  your  vagrants  over  Sunday  ? — Yes, 
very  often,  sir. 

2288.  Do  you  ever  let  them  go  on  Sunday  ? — Some- 
times. 

2289.  For  what  reason  ? — If  we  happen  to  be  a  little 
overcrowded,  for  instance  ;  we  have  not  much  accom- 
modation for  women.  Or  if  a  man  wanted  to  go,  to 
get  on  the  road.  But  we  nearly  always  keep  them  over 
Sunday. 


2290.  And  you  would  approve  of  it  being  the  rule 
that  these  vagrants  should  be  kept  over  the  Sunday  ? — 
Yes,  not  allowed  to  go  out  on  that  day,  if  it  could  be- 
avoided. 

2291.  Why? — One  particular  reason  is  that  they  are 
a  nuisance  to  the  inhabitants  in  the  particular  neigh- 
bourhood. 

2292.  Do  they  beg  more  on  Sundays  ? — I  do  not 
know  that  they  beg  more,  but  there  are  more  people 
about  on  a  Sunday ;  therefore  they  must  become  a . 
great  nuisance  to  them. 

2293.  You  think  there  might  be  more  chance  of  their 
picking  up  something  on  Sunday  than  on  any  other 
day,  owing  to  the  people  going  to  church,  and  being^ 
in  a  charitable  frame  of  mind  ? — It  might  be  that. 

2294.  As  to  the  success  of  labour  colonies,  have  you 
formed  any  opinion  on  the  subject  ? — We  were  discussing 
the  question  on  Saturday  with  special  reference  to  Had- 
leigh  colony,  and  one  gentleman,  who  seemed  to  under- 
stand a  good  deal  about  it,  said  it  was  the  best  he  had 
heard  of.  There  were  greater  facilities  for  a  man  tO' 
raise  himself  up. 

2295.  Which  colony  was  that  ? — Hadleigh.  If  a  man 
goes  there  he  starts  on  a  new  line  of  life  ;  he  has  some- 
thing in  front  of  him  there.  He  knows  that  if  he  goes 
on  conducting  himself  well  and  doing  his  work  properly, 
he  will  go  from  one  grade  to  another. 

2296.  You  have  had  no  facts  put  before  you  to  show 
whether  those  labour  colonies  are  successful  in  redeeming, 
these  men  ? — I  have  not. 

2297.  Is  it  surprising  to  you  to  hear  that  the  labour 
colonies  abroad  are  not  successful  ? — It  is  not  surprising- 
at  all,  sir.  Probably  if  it  is  to  be  suggested  that  labour 
colonies  should  be  established  here,  they  must  be  esta- 
blished on  different  principles  to  the  previous  ones. 

2298.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  it  is  desirable  that  the 
care  of  vagrants  should  remain  under  boards  of  guardians, 
as  at  present  ? — No,  sir. 

2299.  Or  should  it  be  transferred  to  the  police  entirely  ?' 
— Our  opinion  is  that  it  should  be  taken  away  entirely 
from  the  workhouses.  It  should  be  under  the  Home- 
Office. 

2300.  It  should  be  under  the  Home  Office  ?— Yes  ;. 
or  the  pohce. 

2301.  Will  you  tell  us  your  reasons  for  that,  or  the 
reasons  of  your  association  ? — We  believe  they  will  be- 
better  dealt  with  in  every  respect.  A  man  naturally 
would  not  care  to  be  under  the  police. 

2302.  You  think  it  would  have  the  tendency  to  make  the 
life  of  vagrancy  not  quite  so  inviting  as  it  is  at  present  ? — 
That  is  it,  sir.  We  workhouse  masters  do  not  think  we 
ought  to  be  troubled  with  them. 

2303.  I  was  putting  it  on  higher  grounds,  but  you  do 
go  further  than  that  ? — Oh,  yes ;  we  are  of  opinion  that 
it  should  be  taken  away  from  the  workhouses  altogether. 

2304.  Quite  apart  from  the  question  of  trouble  ? — Quite 
apart  from  that. 

2305.  (Mr.  Simpson.)  Would  not  that  very  much 
increase  the  expense ;  is  it  not  the  case  now  that  the 
officials  of  the  workhouse  can  also  look  after  the  casual- 
ward,  whereas  if  the  casual  ward  is  a  separate  institution; 
altogether,  you  would  require  a  separate  staff  ? — That 
might  be,  sir ;  but  I  do  not  consider  it  is  a  question  of 
expense  at  all ;  it  is  a  question  of  how  to  treat  them  ;  Ii 
should  not  go  into  the  question  of  expense. 

2306.  (Mr.  Davy.)  I  suppose  you  would  advocate  that 
this  expense  should  faU  not  on  the  rates,  but  on  the  taxes 
and  there  should  be  a  central  administration  ? — -Yes. 

2307.  (Sir  William  Chance.)  I  thought  you  had  a  higher 
motive  than  that  ? — Yes,  I  have. 

2308.  I  want  to  get  that  out  ? — Perhaps  I  might  state- 
briefly,  that  the  general  idea  of  our  association 
and  of  workhouse  masters  is  that  there  should  be 
with  regard  to  tramps. — if  they  are  to  remain  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  workhouse — uniformity  of  diet 
and  uniformity  in  task  of.  work.  It  is  no  use  giving 
stone  breaking  and  stone  pounding  in  one  county,  and 
something  of  a  more  easy  task  in  another  county.  Tramps 
naturally  seek  the  places  where  they  are  treated  best. 
Then  the  police  should,  be  requested  in  every  county 
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to  co-operate  with  the  ofiBcials  with  respect  to  the  treat- 
ment of  casuals,  and  also  to  help  the  officers  in  keeping 
order.  If  they  co-operate  with  the  workhouse  officials, 
in  our  opinion  it  is  a  great  preventive  of  so  many  coming, 
because  naturally  the  man  will  keep  on  tramping  abovit 
the  country ;  but  if  he  knows  he  is  to  be  seen  by  the  police 
at  pretty  well  every  workhouse  that  he  goes  to,  it  will  have 
a  tendency  to  keep  him  away.  Then  as  far  as  possible 
we  should  hke  to  see  uniformity  of  sentences  by  the 
magistrates ;  because  it  is  not  only  Unfair,  but  it  is  not 
conducive  to  the  prevention  of  casuals  if  a  man  knows  he  is 
going  to  get  twenty -eight  days  in  one  district ;  in  another 
three  ;  in  another  five  ;  and  in  another  seven  ;  or  perhaps 
get  dismissed.  And  we  also  suggest,  as  I  have  previously 
said,  that  it  might  go  as  a  suggestion  to  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board  that  they  should  issue  an  order  that  casuals 
should  be  inspected  periodically  by  the  medical  officer  of 
the  workhouse,  because  that  would  naturally  be  a  pre- 
ventive of  disease.  For  instance,  I  can  only  quote  two 
cases  where  we  have  had  small  pox  in  our  workhouse 
which  was  not  introduced  by  casuals  through  the 
casual  ward.  Although  a  labour  master  may  be  very  cute, 
and  to  the  best  of  his  ability  examines  every  vagrant,  it 
does  not  follow  that  he  can  spot  everything  the  same  as 
a  medical  man  would.  Perhaps  it  might  be  said,  medical 
men  would  have  to  be  paid  for  that,  and  they  would  not 
care  about  the  work  being  imposed  upon  them  at  certain 
times.  At  the  same  time  bear  this  in  mind,  that  the 
tramp  would  be  got  ready  for  the  medical  officer  coming 
up  at  8  o'clock  at  night,  and  we  could  then  even  say,  "  In 
my  opinion,  doctor,  these  five  or  six  are  all  right,  but 
just  see  this  one  or  that  one,"  and  so  forth.  I  mean,  it 
is  a  suggestion  thrown  out  by  the  Workhouse  Masters' 
Association,  that  we  want  you  to  entertain  if  you  will. 

2309.  [Dr.  Dowries.)  You  are  aware  that  the  Local 
Government  Board  have  recommended  medical  examina- 
tions of  casuals  in  times  of  prevalence  of  small  pox  ? — ^Yes  ; 
we  have  it  done  at  our  place. 

2310.  It  is  done  at  some  places  ? — Yes,  but  we  say, 
^'  Go  further  than  that :  have  it  done  periodically  and  on 
a  certain  night ;  have  all  casuals  in  casual  wards  inspected 
on  a  certain  night." 

2311.  Have  it  simultaneously  at  all  wards  on  a  par- 
ticular date  ? — Yes,  that  is  what  we  suggest. 

2312.  Do  you  suggest  it  weekly  or  fortnightly  ? — If  you 
did  it  fortnightly — that  would  be  during  the  time  of  in- 
fection in  most  diseases — you  would  catch  them. 

2313.  Now,  with  regard  to  your  introduction  of  stone 
pounding,  did  you  make  any  alteration  of  diet  at  that 
time  ? — No. 

2314.  The  same  diet  continued  that  you  had  before  ? — 
Yes. 

2315.  So  that  would  not  account  for  the  decrease  of 
vagrants ;  it  has  not  been  due  to  an  alteration  of  diet  ? — 
No. 

2316.  Have  you  at  any  time  altered  the  diet  of  the 
children  in  consequence  of  the  regulations  of  the  Local 
Government  Board  ? — ^We  give  them  milk. 

2317.  That  is  new  ? — Yes  ;  we  keep  strictly  to  the  diet. 

2318.  And  I  understand  that  has  not  increased  the 
numbers  of  children  ? — No,  sir. 

2319.  You  have  told  us  that  the  numbers  of  women 
and  children  have  in  fact  decreased  ? — Yes. 

2320.  What  task  of  work  do  you  give  to  the  women  ? 
— Well,  they  mostly  do  cleaning,  and.  when  we  have 
been  shorthanded,  they  have  gone  down  to  the  laundry 
and  done  washing. 

2321.  There  has  been  no  change  in  the  character  of 
work  given  to  women  in  your  place  ? — No,  sir. 

2322.  So  the  decrease  is  rather  due  to  other  causes  than 
the  actual  task  of  work  ? — -There  has  been  no  alteration 
in  the  task  of  work  for  women. 

2323.  Do  you  not  think  that  the  decrease  is  partly  due 
to  the  fact  that  these  women  are  more  associated  with  the 
class  of  men  that  you  have  deterred  from  coming  to  you  ? 
— To  a  certain  extent. 

2324.  And  you  think  it  is  also  due  to  your  system  of 
communication  with  the  Society  for  the  Prevention  of 
Cruelty  to  Children  ? — Yes,  sir. 

2325.  With  regard  to  the  stone  pounding,  do  you  help 
the  men  to  empty  the  mortar  as  they  go  on  ? — No,  they 
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empty  it  themselves.  They  have  to  sift  it;  they  are  Mr.  J.  Howe. 
provided  with  a  sieve.  —  

2326.  And  how  much  stone  does  a  man  take  at  a  time  ' "  J^"-  1905. 
to  break  ? — As  a  rule  only  about  one  or  two  flints. 

2327.  He  breaks  them,  and  then  gets  rid  of  the  stuff  ? 
—Yes. 

2328.  So  he  does  not  go  on  filling  up  his  mortar  ? — ■ 
No  ;  he  could  not  break  the  stone  if  he  did  that. 

2329.  It  would  be  too  dead  ? — Yes.  In  course  of  time 
the  rammer  wears  a  hole  through  the  bottom  of  the 
mortar,  which  is  solid  iron,  and  this  has  to  be  renewed. 

2330.  Have  you  had  any  difficulty  with  the  men  putting 
the  stuff  through  the  mesh  ;  do  they  refuse  to  do  that  ? 
— No,  sir. 

2331.  Have  you  had  men  refuse  to  put  the  stuff 
through  the  mesh  on  the  ground  that  it  is  not  part  of  the 
prescribed  task  ? — I  have  heard  of  such  cases,  but  not  with 
us.  One  thing  that  they  will  try  to  do  is  to  get  the  wires 
further  apart  so  that  a  larger  stone  will  go  through. 
We  have  to  guard  against  that  as  best  we  can. 

2332.  I  think  you  told  us  you  prosecuted  twenty-two 
men  in  a  given  time  for  refusing  to  do  their  work  ? — 
During  last  year. 

2333.  What  do  you  do  with  a  man  who  does  not  com- 
plete his  task  of  work  ? — Well,  if  I  consider  that  he  is 
unfit  to  do  his  task,  and  has  only  done  a  half,  a  third,  or 
even  a  quarter,  but  has  tried  to  do  the  task  and  found  it 
impossible,  I  should  not  prosecute  him.  If  I  found  that  ho 
had  been  trying  to  do  the  task,  I  should  not  prosecute  him. 

2334.  You  use  a  liberal  discretion  in  the  case  of  a  man 
trying  to  do  his  work  ? — Yes. 

2335.  When  you  speak  of  stone  pounding  being  a 
greater  deterrent  than  stone  breaking,  I  take  it  that  you 
mean  to  the  expert ;  one  man  may  be  able  to  break  stone 
very  easily,  and  he  would  rather  break  stone  than  pound 
stone  ? — -Yes,  sir. 

2336.  But  take  the  case  of  the  novice  who  cannot 
break  stone,  which  would  he  choose  now  ;  stone  breaking 
or  stone  pounding  ? — That  I  cannot  say. 

2337.  Which  would  be  the  easiest  ? — I  should  say 
stone  pounding.  We  do  not  give  them  the  alternative 
to  pound  stone  or  break  stone  ;  stone  pounding  is  our 
task. 

2338.  You  have  had  experience  of  stone  breaking  and 
stone  pounding  ? — Yes. 

2339.  Your  association  is  representative  of  the  whole 
country,  is  it  not  ? — Yes. 

2340.  You  have  said  that  they  considered  uniformity 
of  task  an  important  point  ? — -We  would  like  to  see  every- 
where uniformity. 

2341.  When  they  say  uniformity  of  task,  I  take  it  we 
must  provide  for  the  feeble  as  well  as  for  the  muscular  ? 
— Yes,  the  same  as  we  do.  We  do  not  put  them  all  to  stone 
pounding. 

2342.  Therefore,  you  contemplate  such  uniformity  of 
work  as  would  provide  for  all  classes  ;  you  do  not  mean 
that  they  should  all  be  put  to  stone  pounding  ? — Oh,  no. 
I  had  a  man  in  my  labour  yard  last  Saturday  and  Sunday  : 
a  very  respectable  man.  He  had  worn  his  shoes  clean 
through  ;  he  had  no  shirt  and  no  waistcoat.  He  said 
he  had  been  in  the  Boer  war,  and  had  a  wound  in  hi* 
groin.  The  poor  fellow  had  had  nothing  to  eat  for  the 
last  few  days,  and  he  hadr  come  into  the  casual  ward  as 
he  was  incapable  of  getting  any  work.  I  gave  him  au 
old  pair  of  boots,  a  waistcoat  and  a  shirt,  and  let  him  go 
without  doing  any  work. 

2343.  I  think  yoir  have  told  us  that  if  a  man  refuses 
to  do  his  work  on  the  ground  that  he  is  unable  to  do  it,, 
you  always  send  for  the  doctor  ? — Never  miss,  sir. 

2344.  Supposing  he  refuses  to  do  his  work  and  says 
nothing  about  inability,  in  that  case  I  understood  you 
to  say  you  do  not  send  for  the  doctor  ? — No. 

2345.  Have  you  had  a  man  raise  that  defence  when 
he  has  appeared  before  the  magistrate  ? — I  always  ask 
a  man  before  I  prosecute  him:  "  Why  do  you  refuse  to 
work  ?  "  If  he  says  he  is  incapable  of  doing  it,  I  ask 
him  in  what  way.  He  may  reply  that  he  is  physically 
incapable,  or  that  he  has  heart  disease,  or  that  he  has  a 
bad  arm,  or  that  he  has  one  eye  out,  or  something  of  that 
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MINUTES  OF  EVIDENCE: 


Mr.  J.  Hoioe.  kind.    If  I  consider  he  ought  to  do  it,  I  send  for  the 

 medical  officer,  and  I  always  ask  every  man  before  I  pro- 

17  Jan.  1905.  secute  him,  if  he  does  not  work  :  "  Now  do  you  plead  that 

  you  are  physically  unable  to  do  it,  or  not  ?  If  you  say 

you  are  unable  to  do  it,  I  will  send  for  the  doctor.  But 
it  is  no  use  your  saying  that  when  you  get  down  before 
the  magistrates."- 

2346.  You  recognise  the  importance  of  having  inspec- 
tion by  the  medical  officer  when  a  man  says  he  is  in- 
capable ? — Oh,  yes  ;  that  is  one  reason  why  we  get  a 
conviction,  because  the  magistrates  know  full  well  the 
man  might  have  seen  the  doctor,  if  he  had  pleaded  he 
was  physically  unable  to  do  the  task. 

2347.  Do  you  find  that  the  beggars  that  come  to  your 
casual  ward  are  to  a  large  extent  the  same  people  year 
after  year  ? — Very  often,  sir. 

2348.  Do  they  come  on  a  definite  circuit,  or  do  they 
go  aimlessly  ? — Well,  there  are  some  of  them  that  take 
circuits. 

2349.  Your  association  suggests  that  it  is  a  point  to 
consider  that  an  Act  should  be  passed  to  take  away  the 
children  from  the  habitual  tramps  ? — Yes. 

2350.  What  would  you  do  with  the  parents  or  the  per- 
sons with  whom  the  children  were  travelling  ? — Well, 
if  they  were  capable  of  working  and  would  not  work,  it  is 
a  question  whether,  if  a  labour  colony  is  inaugurated,  they 
should  not  be  sent  there. 

2351.  Otherwise,  they  might  return  to  you  with  fresh 
children  ? — Yes. 

2352.  {Captain  Eardley-Wilmot.)  Have  you  ever  had 
a  case  of  a  man  refusing  to  be  examined  by  the  doctor, 
and  then,  when  the  case  comes  before  the  magistrates, 
saying  his  refusal  to  work  was  due  to  his  health  ? — I  have 
had  several  cases. 

2353.  Did  the  magistrates  send  to  see  the  doctor  ? — 
No,  I  told  the  magistrates  that  the  man  did  not  want 
to  see  our  medical  officer. 

2354.  Of  those  twenty-two  men  who  were  prosecuted 
in  that  year  you  were  speaking  of,  did  any  of  them  come 
back  to  your  workhouse  afterwards  ? — Some  of  them, 
but  we  do  not  often  get  them  a  second  time — not  after 
they  get  twenty-eight  days.    I  had  one  a  fortnight  ago. 

2355.  You  told  us  at  the  beginning  that  was  very  ex- 
ceptional ? — Yes.  A  forti.ight  ago  I  had  a  man  who  would 
not  do  the  work,  and  said  he  did  not  intend  to  do  it.  He 
said  if  he  were  sent  to  prison,  he  would  have  so  many 
ounces  of  bread,  so  many  ounces  of  suet-pudding,  and  so 
much  gruel.  He  could  enumerate  the  whole  of  the 
articles,  in  fact,  he  would  have  for  three  weeks.  We 
know  they  get  better  diet  in  the  prison  than  in  the 
casual  ward. 

2356.  Of  course,  becau.«!e  they  are  there  longer.  With 
regard  to  uniformity  of  work,  is  there  any  other  stone 
besides  flints,  which  can  bo  put  to  remunerative  use  when 
it  is  pounded  ? — I  do  not  see  why  granite  should  not. 
Of  course,  flints  are  preferable,  but  there  are  places  where 
you  could  not  get  flints. 

2357.  Is  it  not  a  difficulty  in  securing  uniformity  of 
work,  that  in  certain  neighbourhoods  you  cannot  get  the 
same  raw  material  as  in  others  ? — It  might  be. 

2358.  You  get  stones  on  the  shore  at  Shoreham,  but 
they  would  not  be  available  for  a  workhouse  in  the  Mid- 
lands ? — No,  I  know  that.  For  one  workhouse  in  Sussex 
they  do  not  get  the  stone  from  Shoreham  ;  they  take  flints 
off  the  land. 

2359.  Flint  is  the  best  stone  ?— Yes. 


2360.  Flint  is  valuable  in  most  places  is  it  not  ? — In 
most  places,  I  should  think.  If  you  had  granite  you 
could  not  sell  it  for  chicken  feeding  or  stone  cutting; 
they  want  flint. 

23G1.  (Captain  Showers.)  You  say  that  the  police 
visiting  the  workhouse  when  the  men  are  going  out  has  a 
good  effect  ? — Quite  so  ;  it  is  natural ;  it  clears  them  away 
from  the  neighbourhood. 

2362.  Do  you  allow  the  police  to  go  into  the  casual  wards 
in  the  evening  to  see  the  men  ? — They  ask  permission  of 
the  labour  master. 

2363.  You  think  their  going  in  has  a  good  effect  ? — 
Undoubtedly. 

2364.  I  think  you  told  us  that  you  have  a  woman  for 
the  reception  of  females  ? — Yes,  sir. 

2365.  Take  a  man  that  is  really  bona  fide  in  search  of 
work,  and  he  tramps,  we  will  say,  three  weeks  or  a  month 
without  being  able  to  find  work ;  do  you  not  think  that  the 
casual  ward  diet  renders  him  after  a  certain  time  unfit  to 
do  the  work,  even  if  he  can  get  it  ? — I  think,  sir,  our  opinion 
in  the  Workhouse  Masters'  Association  is  that  if  you  could 
make  it  uniform  that  a  man  had  a  hot  breakfast  and  a  hot 
supper,  that  is  some  gruel — it  should  be  uniform,  instead  of 
as  now  given  in  one  county  and  not  in  another — the 
magistrate  would  be  able  to  say,  "  Now,  you  have  had  a 
breakfast ;  you  are  physically  able  to  do  that  work." 

2366.  Do  you  not  think  that  a  man  after  tramping,  say 
four  weeks  without  being  able  to  get  work  becomes  so  im- 
poverished in  his  body  and  strength  from  the  casual  ward 
diet,  that  he  is  liable  on  that  account  to  fall  into  the  posi- 
tion of  a  professional  tramp  ? — Yes,  sir,  but  I  do  not  think 
in  my  own  mind  that  casuals  go  without  a  mid-day  meal — 
at  least,  very  few  of  them  ;  it  is  a  very  rare  case. 

2367.  They  get  it  by  begging,  you  mean  ? — Yes ;  they 
get  it  by  some  means  or  other. 

2368.  [Chairman.)  Generally  from  the  poor  ? — It  is 
the  poor  that  help  the  poor. 

2369.  (Mr.  Davy.)  What  do  you  do  with  a  man  who  is 
slightly  ruptured  ? — Not  put  him  to  stone  pounding. 

2370.  Do  you  put  him  to  anything  else  ? — If  he  is  able 
to  do  it. 

2371.  Do  you  think  a  man  who  is  slightly  ruptured 
would  be  able  to  weed  a  garden  path  ? — Yes. 

2372.  You  would  let  him  do  what  he  could  ? — I  would 
tell  my  labour  master  to  put  him  to  a  certain  kind  of  work. 

2373.  You  would  not  let  him  off  ? — If  he  is  capable 
of  doing  a  little  work,  he  ought  to  do  it. 

2374.  If  he  is  capable  of  walking  fourteen  miles,  he 
is  surely  capable  of  doing  a  little  work  ? — I  always  tell 
my  labour  master  to  use  his  absolute  discretion  as  to 
giving  them  stone  pounding.  There  is  one  thing,  gentle- 
men, I  should  like  to  make  a  remark  about,  and  that  is, 
if  it  is  agreed  that  we  are  to  retain  casuals  in  workhouses, 
I  must  say  that  I  believe  that  my  brother  workhouse 
masters  and  all  officials  connected  with  casual  wards 
do  to  their  utmost  carry  out  their  duties  in  looking 
after  the  casuals ;  and  we  would  impress  upon  this 
Committee  the  advisability  of  specially  mentioning  in 
their  Report  that  for  the  future  absolute  authority  should 
be  given  to  the  workhouse  master  to  use  his  discretion 
in  every  single  individual  case.  We  have  acted  on  this 
line  in  the  past  though  we  have  not  had  the  authority 
of  the  Local  Government  Board. 

2375.  (Chairman.)  With  reference  to  the  condition  of 
the  man  and  so  forth  ? — Yes,  sir,  and  as  to  what  he 
should  be  set  to  do. 


Mr.  E.  Burgess,  called ;  and  Examined. 


Mr.  E.  2376.  (Chairman.)  Mr.  Burgess,  you  are  the  master 
Burgess.     of  the  Sheffield  union  workhouse  ? — Yes,  sir. 

17  Jan.  1905.     2377.  How  long  have  you  been  in  office  ? — At  Sheffield 
 '  four  years  next  April. 

2378.  And  before  that  ? — Six  years  at  Fulham ;  two 
years  at  Leeds  previous  to  that ;  and  two  years  at  Skipton 
previous  to  that. 

2379.  Then  the  main  part  of  your  service  has  been 
in  Yorkshire  ? — Yes,  sir. 


2380.  What  is  the  accommodation  for  the  casuals 
at  Sheffield  ? — Sixty  men  and  twenty  women. 

2381.  Is  that  the  average  number  ? — Our  average 
now  is  210  per  week,  sir. 

2382.  Have  you  found  during  the  last  year  or  two 
a  considerable  increase  ?— Between  1895  and  1903  we 
were  about  100  lower.    In  1904  we  jumped  up  2,000. 

2383.  Have  you  heard  from  the  men  themselves  any 
reason  for  that  ? — Well,  I  think  from  conversation  with 
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the  men  that  there  are  a  good  deal  more  men  out  on 
tramp  on  account  of  the  want  of  employment ;  from 
questions  I  have  put  to  them,  I  think  there  are  more 
bona  fide  working  men  now  than  there  were  the  previous 
years. 

2384.  What  was  the  former  employment  of  the  men 
who  Avere  out  of  work  ? — ^They  are  very  much  assorted. 
I  have  taken  sojiie  lists :  grooms,  labourers,  fitters, 
blacksmiths,  metal  polishers,  moulders,  painters,  wire 
drawers.  That  seemed  to  be  practically  covering  all 
trades,  but  mostly  of  the  labouring  trade. 

2385.  Not  one  particular  class  ? — Oh,  no,  sir. 

2386.  Then  you  attribute  this  larger  number  to  general 
■depression  of  trade  ? — Yes ;  on  account  of  the  numbers 
jumping  up  this  year,  and  so  many  strangers  passing 
through  our  wards,  who  had  not  been  previously  in 
casual  wards. 

2387.  At  the  present  time  is  there  any  improvement 
in  that  ? — No,  sir ;  our  vagrancy  is  increasing. 

2388.  What  is  your  opinion  as  to  the  percentage  of 
men  who  come  in  to  you  as  casuals  who  are  men  honestly 
in  search  of  work  ? — Well,  this  year  I  think  there  might 
be  20  per  cent ;  other  years  I  do  no^  think  more  than  10. 

2389.  And  the  others  are  regular  habitual  tramps  ?— 
Habitual  tramps,  particularly  so  in  the  summer.  They 
go  into  the  workhouse  during  the  winter  in  different 
parts :  we  find  they  mostly  start  out  again  in  the  finer 
weather  on  the  road. 

2390.  I  suppose  in  your  house  you  have  no  power  of 
making  any  distinction  between  the  honest  tramp  and 
-the  loafer  ? — No,  sir ;  it  is  all  on  the  cellular  system, 
and  as  far  as  we  can  we  relieve  the  man,  who  we  think 
is  not  used  to  tramp  wards,  of  any  work  and  allow  him 
to  go  first  thing  after  he  has  had  his  breakfast.  Beyond 
that  we  can  make  no  distinction. 

2391.  You  let  him  go  earlier  ?— If  a  man  will  give 
us  some  idea  that  he  is  looking  for  work  and  will  tell  us  of 
some  work  in  the  district  that  he  has  come  for,  and  we 
think  he  is  not  a  regular  hand,  then  he  is  allowed  to  go 
without  doing  a  task  ;  but  if  he  comes  back  again  we 
do  not  take  that  same  course  with  him  ;  we  treat  him 
strictly  as  a  casual. 

2392.  How  do  you  distinguish  the  habitual  tramp  from 
the  others  ? — Well,  generally  the  habitual  knows  his  way 
to  go  through  to  the  bath  when  the  water  is  ready.  The 
old  hand  is  pretty  keen  at  that.  The  new  hand  seems 
to  be  lost  in  the  place.  The  first  time  he  comes  to  the  place 
he  does  not  know  the  rules  and  regulations  ;  and  his 
clothing  is  often  a  very  good  test. 

2393.  Are  not  the  men's  hands  very  often  a  good  test  ? — 
Not  often,  because  a  labourer  might  have  a  very  hard  hand 
and  stone  breaking  would  not  affect  it.  The  man  who  is 
a  mechanic  might  also  suffer  from  the  same  disability  ; 
he  might  have  a  very  hard  hand,  which  would  be  no 
detriment  to  him  as  a  tramp. 

2394.  But  the  man  who  is  doing  no  work  at  all  ? — He 
generally  has  a  soft  hand,  unless  he  is  continually  getting 
it  cut  up  with  fresh  stone  breaking.  In  several  casual 
wards  there  is  oakum  picking  and  wood  sawing.  Then 
there  are  one  or  two  wards  where  they  give  them  stone 
breaking,  and  his  hand  would  break  up  again. 

2395.  What  is  your  idea  as  to  the  treatment  of  the 
habitual  tramp  ;  would  you  keep  him  in  the  casual  ward  V 
— No,  sir.  I  think  the  habitual  tramp  wants  taking  off  the 
road  to  get  rid  of  him  ;  he  should  be  compelled  to  enter 
a  colony  or  do  something  so  that  he  would  have  to  provide 
for  his  living. 

2396.  Possibly  you  are  in  favour  of  the  experiment  of 
a  labour  colony  1 — I  think  so,  sir.  I  think  it  is  the  only 
remedy.  They  will  not  stay  in  the  workhouse  because 
you  have  no  detention  for  them. 

2397.  If  you  have  the  men  in  a  colony  how  would  you 
make  them  work  1 — The  same  as  we  do  with  the  lazy 
inmate  ;  he  must  be  made  to  do  a  certain  kind  of  work,  or 
otherwise  he  is  punished. 

2398.  What  form  would  that  punishment  take  ;  how 
would  you  compel  him  to  work  ? — We  generally  punish 
the  men  ourselves  if  they  will  not  stick  to  the  work,  and 
then  they  are  taken  before  the  magistrate  on  the  second 
or  third  occasion. 

203. 


2399.  What  is  your  workhouse  punishment  ? — If  a  man  is  ^I'>'-  E. 
able-bodied  we  at  once  certify  him  for  our  stone-yard, which  Burgess. 
has  no  connection  with  the  workhouse  ;  we  really  have  j_  j^^^^ 

no  hona  fide  able-bodied  men  in  the  workhouse.    But  if   1  

he  should  be  in  any  way  damaged  and  still  be  able-bodied 
so  far  as  work  is  concerned,  we  put  him  on  corn  grinding 
or  stone  breaking  or  wood  task.  If  he  is  not  able  to  do 
that,  then  we  put  him  in  what  we  call  our  "  barrow  gang," 
or  "  digging  gang  "  :  digging  in  different  parts  of  the  land, 
and  harrowing,  with  labour  masters  in  charge,  from  one 
part  of  the  estate  to  the  other. 

2400.  What  amount  of  ground  have  you  ?— We  stand 
on  70  acres  altogether. 

2401.  I  do  not  think  I  have  got  what  the  number  of 
your  inmates  is  ? — Our  inmates  average  1,800. 

2402.  And  is  your  amount  of  land  sufficient  for  what  you 
want  ? — No,  not  altogether ;  but  we  are  using  our  land 
a  good  deal  as  tips.  We  are  able  to  excavate  a  good  deal 
and  bury  our  ashes  and  rubbish,  and  that  entails  a  great 
deal  of  wheeUng.  We  also  have  a  farm,  which  is  about  two 
miles  away,  where  eight  of  the  men,  in  charge  of  a  labour 
master,  go  to  do  farm  work. 

2403.  You  have  a  farm  as  well  ? — Yes,  a  farm,  but  no 
one  lives  there  except  the  farm  bailiff.  Our  men  are  taken 
up  each  morning  and  they  come  back  at  night. 

2404.  Now,  do  they  do  their  work  fairly  well  ? — No, 
sir.  We  find  the  farm  work  more  as  a  test  for  them.  They 
object  to  being  paraded  through  the  streets  to  go  to  this 
farm  day  by  day.  Very  often  when  they  are  sent  to  the 
farm  they  take  their  discharge.  If  they  come  back  we 
may  put  them  on  the  test  work  in  the  house  for  three  or 
four  days,  but  when  we  send  them  to  the  farm  they  take 
their  discharge. 

2405.  Do  you  think  their  being  sent  to  the  farm  has  had 
a  deterrent  effect  ? — Oh,  it  has  ;  they  abscond  with  their 
clothing  rather  than  have  people  watching  them  go  back- 
wards and  forwards,  and  jeering  at  them,  saying  that  they 
ought  to  be  getting  their  own  living  ;  they  will  not  face 
the  navvies  particularly. 

2406.  [Sir  William  Chance.)  How  far  is  the  farm  from 
the  workhouse  ? — Two  miles,  sir.  Of  course,  we  dress 
them  in  the  strict  workhouse  clothing. 

2407.  {Chairman.)  Have  you  any  views  about  admitting 
the  habitual  tramp  into  the  workhouse  itself  ? — We  admit 
in  sickness  only,  or  in  case  of  any  suspected  infectious 
disease. 

2408.  Now,  with  regard  to  infectious  diseases,  have 
you  found  a  great  number  of  tramps  with  infectious 
diseases  at  SheflSeld  ? — No,  not  beyond  eczema ;  that 
seems  most  prevalent. 

2409.  You  have  never  had  a  smallpox  case  ? — Five  in 
fourteen  years.  One  at  Skipton  ;  one  at  Fulham  ;  and 
about  three  at  Sheffield. 

2410.  Did  you  take  the  cases  in  good  time  ? — -Well,, 
the  tramps  are  examined  nightly  by  a  medical  officer,, 
immediately  there  is  any  sign  of  smallpox  about  in  York- 
shire. 

2411.  Are  you  strict  with  regard  to  the  bathing  at 
Sheffield  ? — Yes,  sir  ;  no  man  goes  into  the  ward  without 
his  bath,  and  we  provide  him  with  a  clean  night-shirt, 
separate  towel,  and  fresh  water. 

2412.  I  take  it  that  the  bath  is  a  very  good  means  of 
detecting  disease  ? — Yes.  The  attendant  who  is  re- 
sponsible for  the  bathing  is  warned  very  carefully  if  h& 
observes  the  sHghtest  rash  not  to  let  the  man  go  forward, 
but  to  put  him  back  to  the  ward  room  for  the  medical 
officer  to  see  him,  and  his  clothes  with  him. 

2413.  In  that  case  the  bath  is  a  considerable  help  to 
detection  ? — -Yes,  it  is  a  considerable  help. 

2414.  You  also  enforce  search  ? — ^A  man  is  searched 
in  the  admittance  office  and  taken  forward  to  the  bath- 
room, his  clothes  being  put  outside  the  bath-room  ;  he 
is  bathed,  given  a  clean  shirt  and  pair  of  shppers  to  walk 
on  the  flagged  floor,  and  taken  to  the  cells  at  the  far  end. 
If  there  is  any  sign  of  the  clothes  being  wet  through  the 
man's  tramping  about,  they  are  taken  to  the  basement  to 
be  aired  and  dried  for  him  for  the  morning  ;  and  if  there 
is  any  sign  of  vermin,  they  are  disinfected. 

2415.  A  man  has  to  strip,  and  give  up  his  clothes,  which 
is  practically  equivalent  to  a  search  ? — Only  that  many 
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Mr.  E.  of  them  stitch  up  in  their  clothing  anything  they  wish  to 
Burgess.  keep,  so  that  it  is  necessary  to  search.  I  have  found  a 
5s.  piece  in  the  crown  of  a  man's  cap,  and  although  we 
prosecuted  him  for  claiming  relief  under  false  pretences, 
the  magistrate  discharged  him.  He  had  purposely  put 
his  5s.  in  the  top  of  his  cap. 

241G.  I  think  you  have  already  said  that  if  you  get 
a  man  who  you  believe  is  hona  fide  in  search  of  work, 
you  discharge  him  ? — Yes,  we  are  very  careful  about  that. 
We  do  not  allow  too  many  to  get  off.  We  may  sometimes 
stop  a  hona  fide  working  man  because  he  is  off-hand,  and 
we  very  probably  think  he  is  just  trying  to  get  the  privilege 
of  getting  away  without  doing  his  work. 

2417.  Have  you  considered  the  way-ticket  system  at 
all  ? — I  have  no  experience  whatever  of  the  way-ticket.  I 
liave  heard  of  it  and  read  about  it — I  think  in  Wiltshire  ; 
I  have  no  experience  whatever  of  it. 

2418.  May  I  shortly  put  it  to  you ;  a  man  when  he 
leaves  the  workhouse  in  the  morning  has  a  ticket  handed 
to  him,  giving  his  name  and  his  description,  and  that 
ticket  entitles  him  to  a  meal  of  bread  in  the  middle  of 
the  day,  which  he  obtains  by  application  to  the  police 
■office,  where  he  is  passed  on  to  the  nearest  baker  or  grocer. 
He  gets  his  meal  in  the  middle  of  the  day.  That,  of 
course,  is  to  obviate  any  idea  of  begging.  On  that  ticket 
3s  endorsed  his  destination.  Well,  I  think  you  will  see 
that  that  provides  for  the  honest  man  who  is  on  his  way, 
and  that  it  is  a  means  of  detection  for  the  dishonest  man, 
TDecause,  if  he  does  not  go  on  his  way,  that  ticket  shows 
that  he  is  not  keeping  to  his  engagement  that  he  entered 
into  when  he  took  the  ticket  ? — It  does  not  allow  him 
to  depart  from  his  route.    He  must  go  forward. 

2419.  He  must  go  forward  ? — Very  often  they  would 
say  they  had  heard  of  some  work  off  the  road  and  had 
gone  that  way  for  it. 

2420.  If  the  way-ticket  is  to  be  of  use  to  him  he  must 
stick  to  his  route  ;  on  the  other  hand,  it  rather  exposes 
his  fraud  if  he  obtains  the  ticket  without  meaning  to  go 
that  route.  Now,  would  you  be  of  opinion  that  some 
-system  of  that  sort  would  be  useful  ? — I  think  so.  I 
think  it  is  altogether  irregular  that  a  man  should  be  able 
to  take  himself  to  any  part  of  England  he  likes,  without 
any  restriction  whatever.  There  is  no  check  whatever 
upon  where  he  has  slept.  We  get  the  truth  out  of  about 
'20  per  cent  of  the  men ;  they  say  they  have  slept  at 
certain  places,  but  that  is  not  true.  We  have  seen  them 
in  Sheffield  ourselves ;  in  going  through  the  town  I  have 
seen  the  very  men  standing  about  the  town.  At  nine 
o'clock  they  would  come  to  the  workhouse  saying  they 
were  weary  and  tired  travelling  from  Bamsley,  quite  in 
the  opposite  direction. 

2421.  The  way- ticket  for  a  man  like  that  would  be 
•of  importance  if  he  were  brought  before  the  magistrates, 
as  showing  that  his  account  was  a  false  account  ? — Yes, 
the  way-ticket  is  decidedly  a  check  upon  them. 

2422.  To  make  that  efficient  it  should  be  universal  ^ 
— I  think  so. 

2423.  You  have  already  said  you  are  in  favour  of  the 
'experiment  of  a  labour  colony  ? — Yes. 

2424.  You  think  it  would  be  worth  trying  ? — Yes. 

2425.  Having  had  experience  of  your  farm,  how  would 
you  suggest  the  farm  colony  should  be  conducted  ? — 
Well,  there  would  have  to  be  a  lot  of  land  more  for 
tilling  than  we  use.  We  use  the  plough  a  good  deal  on 
the  farm.  It  was  hoped  when  the  farm  was  first  taken 
that  it  would  be  possible  to  work  it  by  spade  labour 
from  the  workhouse,  but  that  has  not  hsen  carried  out : 
it  is  more  a  milk  farm :  the  farm  colony  would  be  for 
vegetables. 

2426.  More  spade  work  ? — A  lot  more  spade  work. 
And  the  necessary  planting  and  gathering  of  crops,  so 
that  each  man,  whether  able-bodied  or  nearly  infirm, 
but  still  a  tramp,  would  be  able  to  take  some  part  in  it. 

2427.  How  would  you  deal  with  a  man  on  a  labour 
■colony,  who  refused  to  work  or  was  idle  ? — He  would 
be  dealt  with  the  same  as  an  ordinary  inmate  of  a  work- 
house— sent  before  the  magistrates — and  the  magistrates, 
seeing  that  everything  was  being  done  for  the  man,  would 
be  more  severe  in  their  punishment. 

2428.  Quite  so.  Then  the  remedy  would  be  that  he 
-would  be  taken  before  the  magistrates  and  dealt  with 


by  them  ? — Yes,  unless  you  have  a  penal  colony  in 
your  own  hands ;  then  they  could  be  sent  from  one 
part  of  the  colony  to  another,  where  they  would  be  under 
stricter  regulations  altogether. 

2429.  You  have  not  yourself  seen  any  of  these  colonies, 
have  you  ? — No,  sir.  I  sent  some  men  from  Fulham  to 
a  colony  about  eight  years  ago  ;  six  of  them,  and  only 
one  stayed  there  ;  the  other  five  came  back  again  at 
very  short  periods. 

2430.  (Mr.  Simpson.)  Which  colony  was  that  ?— The 
Lingfield  colony.  Mr.  Brooks  came  to  see  me  when  he 
was  starting  that  colony,  and  these  men  were  picked 
out  by  me  to  go  before  the  guardians  to  be  sent)  there, 
to  be  reported  on  at  three  months,  but  at  the  end  of 
three  months  there  was  only  one  man  ;  the  others  had 
shifted. 

2431.  {Chairman.)  You  have  had  very  considerable 
experience,  I  believe,  of  the  class  of  man  whom  you  de- 
scribe as  the  "  loafer  "  ;  now,  will  you  tell  us  in  what 
way  you  deal  with  that  man  ? — Well,  we  watch  him  very 
carefully,  sir,  from  the  commencement  of  his  applying  for 
relief.  We  cannot  get  very  much  information,  and  then 
only  from  the  relieving  officers.  They  generally  go 
into  his  antecedents  and  say  he  has  been  living  in  certain 
streets,  and  not  able  to  get  any  regular  emplo3rment ; 
or,  if  he  did,  for  not  more  than  a  month.  We  have  gener- 
ally got  to  check  that  to  see  if  he  had  been  working 
there,  and  what  his  wages  were,  and  cross  question 
him  as  to  what  had  become  of  the  wages.  Then  we 
start  with  a  certificate  ;  if  he  is  able-bodied,  we  make 
it  as  hard  for  him  as  we  can.  He  is  put  on  corn  grinding 
for  a  time  ;  if  we  find  he  is  settling  down  to  that  we 
take  him  off  and  set  him  to  stone  breaking  ;  then  when  he 
is  getting  on  at  stone  breaking  we  bring  him  back  again 
to  the  com  grinding ;  keep  at  him  until  he  begins  to 
think  he  would  be  very  much  better  out  of  the  work- 
house. Then  if  he  comes  back  again  to  see  if  there  is 
any  more  consideration  to  be  sho\vn  to  his  laziness,  we 
treat  him  the  same  way  again  ;  and  very  many  of  them, 
we  find,  go  away. 

2432.  What  is  the  proportion  amongst  the  men  you 
admit  of  those  who  are  really  willing  to  work  ? — Men 
who  would  do  a  day's  work  without  being  strictly  kept 
to  it  ? 

2433.  Yes  ? — ^Well,  I  should  not  like  to  say  more 
than  two  out  of  a  dozen. 

2434.  You  would  say  as  much  as  that  ? — I  do  not 
think  I  would  be  able  to  take  out  of  a  hundred  I  have 
seen  two  in  twelve  who,  if  put  to  a  day's  work,  would 
iieep  at  it. 

2435.  {Dr.  Downes.)  Are  you  speaking  of  the  casuals 
or  of  the  able-bodied  inmates  ? — Of  the  able-bodied  work- 
house inmates. 

2436.  {Chairman.)  I  was  speaking  of  the  casuals  ? — 
I  thought  you  were  speaking  of  the  loafer. 

2437.  No,  a  man  who  is  admitted  as  a  casual ;  what 
number  of  those  men  do  you  think  are  men  who  would  be 
Avilling  to  undertake  work  ? — Well,  I  do  not  think  myself, 
sir,  I  could  take  more  than  one  in  twenty  that  would 
willingly  take  work  and  keep  to  it.  If  there  was  any 
little  upset  at  all,  he  would  be  out  of  it. 

2438.  I  think  that  is  about  the  proportion  that  others 
have  given.  Now  in  regard  to  tasks,  jon  have  spoken 
of  the  outdoor  work,  the  spade  work,  and  so  on,  and  also  of 
the  stone  breaking,  and  I  think  you  said  corn  grinding 
and  wood  sawing  ? — Yes. 

2439.  Have  you  had  any  experience  of  stone  pounding  ? 
— Well,  I  had  a  short  experience  at  Leeds,  but  we  had  no 
outlet  for  the  stuff,  and  we  stopped  the  work,  and  went  on 
to  the  ordinary  stone  breaking. 

2440.  You  had  no  sale  for  your  crushed  stone  ? — No, 
sir.  We  have  a  difficulty  now  even  in  getting  rid  of  the 
broken  stone — the  granite,  on  account  of  so  many  pitchings 
being  put  down  in  Sheffield  ;  they  are  not  using  so  many 
macadam  roads  in  the  streets.  It  is  much  better  in  the 
small  country  unions  where  they  are  able  to  use  it  on  the 
roads. 

2441.  We  have  heard  this  morning  that  at  Ouckfield 
they  pound  stone  and  sell  the  crushed  stuff  for  making 
concrete  and  the  like  ? — We  have  not  done  that  at  Sheffield, 
but  when  I  went  to  Leeds  such  an  amount  of  it  had 
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:  accumulated  that  we  dropped  the  work  and  went  to 
■ordinary  stone  breaking. 

2442.  One  virtue  of  stone  pounding  is  that  the  non- 
expert man  is  as  good  at  it  as  the  expert  ;  whereas  in 
stone  breaking,  as  you  know,  the  expert  has  a  great 
advantage  over  the  raw  hand  ? — The  same  effect  in  the 
^vheel  of  a  corn  mill ;  any  man  can  turn  the  wheel  of  a 
corn  mill,  whether  an  expert  or  not. 

2443.  Quite  so  ? — And  nearly  any  man  can  cross-cut 
with  the  saw.  It  is  all  marked  out  for  them,  and  they 
iearn  to  keep  to  the  cut  of  the  saw  in  a  few  minutes. 

2444.  You  keep  men  sawing  ? — Two  men  have  to  cut 
Tip  ten  sleepers  into  six-inch  lengths ;  that  is  a  good 
average  day's  work. 

2445.  What  is  that  used  for  ? — We  send  it  up  to  the 
Avorkhouse  to  be  chopped  up  by  the  older  men,  and 
■others  bundle  it,  and  it  is  used  as  firewood  ;  but  we  put 
the  casuals  on  to  sawing  wood  only. 

2446.  What  does  a  casual  earn  for  you  in  the  course 
of  three  hours'  work  a  day  ? — He  does  not  earn  anything, 
sir,  because  we  should  get  that  work  done  with  our 

'Other  men,  and  the  firewood  is  sold  practically  at  the 
same  price  as  we  gave  for  it. 

2447.  That  you  gave  for  the  sleepers  ? — On  account  of 
■many  of  these  small  firewood  men,  we  cannot  put  up  our 
price  of  firewood  to  make  any  profit  whatever  on  it ; 

dn  fact  it  is  rather  a  loss. 

2448.  No  doubt,  you  agree  with  others  in  saying  that 
large  works  are  very  often  the  occasion  of  an  influx  of 
•tramps  ? — That  is  so.  At  Skipton  there  were  some  reservoirs 
being  built  for  the  different  villages.  That  was  used 
'xegularly  as  an  excuse  for  them  coming  to  Skipton.  The 
•tramps  used  the  tunnel  that  the  different  railways  were 
making,  as  an  excuse  for  coming  to  Leeds.  That  brought 
thousands  passing  through  the  tramp  wards.  Whether 
they  had  been  there  for  such  work  or  not  I  could  not  say  ; 
'but  they  had  heard  of  the  work.  And  the  laying  of  the 
•trams  was  another  reason  ;  they  said  they  heard  that  they 
were  laying  tramways  in  the  district. 

2449.  Is  your  experience  the  same  as  that  of  others, 
that  the  navvies  are  generally  accompanied  by  tramps, 
who  live  upon  the  navvies  when  they  are  at  work  ? — That 

^s  so.  You  get  perhaps  about  one  genuine  working  man 
■with  a  dozen  others  following  him,  who  would  not  be  able 
to  do  the  work  if  it  was  given  to  them. 

2450.  Have  you  anything  to  say  about  the  dietary  in 
■casual  wards  ?— We  give  what  we  call  the  ordinary  house 
'dietary.  We  give  them  rice  milk  in  the  morning  for  their 
'breakfast,  and  gruel  at  night  for  their  supper,  and  bread 
■--and  cheese  for  dinner  ;  but  we  have  not  adopted  the  two- 
might  system  so  much  lately  as  the  one-night  system.  We 
;find  that  is  more  objectionable  to  the  tramp. 

2451.  (Mr.  Davy.)  Do  you  get  many  men  refusing  to  do 
■work  ? — No,  sir  ;  we  had  thirty-two  prosecutions  last  year. 

2452.  Out  of  how  many  tramps  ?— Out  of  6,000. 

2453.  You  mean  6,000  men,  not  nights'  lodgings  ? — 
'6,000  men. 

2454.  How  many  convictions  did  you  get  ? — They  were 
■  all  convicted  but  one,  who  was  discharged. 

2455.  And  what  were  the  sentences  ?— For  refusing  to 
pick  oakum,  there  was  a  sentence  of  14  days ;  for  refusing 
1-to break  stones,  sentences  were  given  as  follows: — 7 days, 
16  days,  16  days,  a  month,  14  days,  11  days,  and  7  days. 
Many  of  those  sentences,  of  course,  depend  on  the  magis- 
■trates  that  may  be  sitting.    With  the  local  magistrates  it 

would  be  a  month ;  with  the  stipendiary  it  would  be 
7  days. 

2456.  That  is  interesting  ? — If  we  find  the  man  is  an 
.  absolute  tramp  and  a  scamp,  if  we  can  possibly  keep  him 
■over  Friday  we  do  so,  because  we  know  on  Saturday 
morning  we  shall  have  the  local  magistrates. 

2457.  Those  are  the  borough  justices  ? — Yes,  sir ;  they 
.-.are  men  who  are  large  employers  of  labour  of  all  sorts, 
and  have  very  little  sympathy  with  the  tramp  when  they 
get  hold  of  him. 

2458.  Do  you  prosecute  in  each  case  of  refusal  to  work  ? 
— Not  in  every  one.  We  may  perhaps  put  a  man  to  stone 
breaking,  and  he  says  he  is  not  able  to  do  it ;  his  physical 
condition  is  such  that  he  would  be  unable  to  get  through 
ithe  work.    We  send  for  the  doctor  to  see  this  man  to  know 


if  he  would  be  able  to  do  this  task,  if  he  were  to  put  hia 
mind  to  it.  Perhaps  the  doctor  says  he  is  not  very  strong  ; 
he  is  a  little  bit  defective  ;  and  we  drop  that  and  keep  the 
man  for  the  day,  and  discharge  him  the  next  morning, 
warning  him  he  will  get  the*tone  breaking  if  he  returns. 

2459.  What  sort  of  examination  does  the  doctor  put  the 
man  through  ;  is  it  a  careful  examination  ? — Not  always. 
Just  asking  him  if  he  has  any  cough,  or  something  of  that 
kind. 

2460.  Does  he  strip  him  ? — Not  always. 

2461.  Does  he  ever  strip  him  ? — Yes,  sometimes. 

2462.  You  have  a  resident  medical  officer  ? — We  have 
two  resident  medical  officers. 

2463.  Have  you  ever  had  tramps  who  say  they  want  to 
go  to  prison  ? — Yes,  sir  ;  latterly,  during  these  last  three 
years,  there  has  been  more  disregard  of  the  threat  of  prose- 
cution on  the  part  of  some  of  them.  Especially  at  the 
beginning  of  the  winter,  they  seem  as  if  they  would  rather 
like  you  to  prosecute  them.  But  if  we  can  deal  with  them 
ourselves,  we  do  so.  If  we  can  evade  a  prosecution  by 
making  him  do  his  task,  we  do  not  push  it  too  far,  as  some 
of  our  guardians  are  sympathetic  and  do  not  like  too  many 
prosecutions. 

2464.  You  do  not  prosecute,  because  the  tramps  Jike  to 
be  prosecuted  ? — In  some  cases  a  man  is  kept  to  his  task  ; 
we  make  him  keep  to  it  all  day,  but  we  do  not  prosecute 
him  if  we  think  he  is  working.  They  sometimes  bring  the 
prosecutions  about  themselves,  seeing  that  we  are  not  in- 
clined to  prosecute,  by  smashing  the  window  or  the  doors. 

2465.  Then  you  do  prosecute  ? — If  they  do  some 
damage  to  the  workhouse,  we  are  bound  to. 

2463.  You  do  not  want  to  prosecute  him  ;  you  try  not 
to  prosecute  him,  and  then  he  breaks  the  window  ? — Yes. 

2467.  Then  he  gets  seven  days  if  he  comes  before  the 
stipendiary  ? — Yes  ;  if  he  tells  the  magistrate  a  particu- 
larly nice  tale  he  may  get  four  days. 

2468.  Have  you  ever  had  a  case  where  a  man  has  been 
discharged  and  given  a  shilling  ? — I  have  never  heard  of 
one.  A  man  whom  we  prosecuted  for  refusing  to  do  stone 
breaking  asked  the  magistrate  to  look  at  his  arm,  and  he 
showed  his  arm,  which  was  somewhat  wasted.  He  did 
not  complam  of  anything  before  the  doctor ;  he  rather 
courted  going  before  the  magistrate.  His  one  arm  was 
somewhat  wasted  from  the  wrist.  If  we  had  known  that,  of 
course,  we  should  not  have  put  him  to  the  stone  breaking 
and  insisted  upon  it. 

2469.  You  do  not  detain  two  nights  ? — Yes,  sir ;  we 
practically  break  it  up  m  the  year  ;  we  have  been  keeping 
them  two  nights  for  six  months  ;  then  perhaps  we  are 
cleaning  the  wards,  or  on  account  of  the  smallpox  being 
about,  we  have  discharged  them  after  the  one  night.  But 
we  always  exact  a  task  ;  even  if  they  are  only  detained  one 
night  they  are  doing  the  4  cwt.  of  stone  or  1|  pounds  of 
oakum,  or  a  morning's  work  at  wood  sawing,  and  then  they 
are  discharged  about  11  o'clock.  Well,  many  of  them 
reason  in  this  way  ;  they  say,  having  worked  up  to  nearly 
dinner  time  they  ought  to  be  allowed  to  remain  and  get 
their  dinner.  They  know  that  their  ordinary  task  would 
be  finished  about  2  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  and  they  might 
lounge  and  laze  about  imtil  the  following  morning,  and  in 
the  meantime  they  would  receive  five  meals  instead  of  two, 

2470.  Is  not  discharging  them  before  they  have  been 
kept  two  nights  a  violation  of  the  regulations  of  the  Local 
Government  Board  ? — It  is. 

2471.  You  give  them  the  ordinary  house  diet  ? — No, 
sir  ;  we  give  them  what  we  give  for  the  house  ;  rice  milk 
in  the  morning,  and  gruel  at  night. 

2472.  And  the  mid-day  meal  ? — And  the  mid-day  meal 
is  bread  and  cheese. 

2473.  Always  7 — After  the  second  day,  soup. 

2474.  Is  that  in  accordance  with  the  Board's  regula- 
tions ? — -Yes,  sir,  I  think  so. 

2475.  What  is  the  size  of  your  farm  ? — Well,  I  believe 
altogether  it  is  150  acres,  sir. 

2476.  So  you  have  70  acres  of  your  ovm  and  150 
acres  of  the  farm  ? — We  stand  on  70  acres ;  it  is  not 
all  land  to  cultivate. 

2477.  You  have  a  site  of,  say,  40  acres  ?— Land  under 
cultivation  32  acres. 
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Mr.  E.  2478.  Then  you  have  a  farm  of  150  acres  :  that 
Burgess.     makes  182  acres  ? — Yes. 

'  Jan"790o      2479.  Of  your  1,800  inmates,  how  many  are  sick  ? — 

  ■  We  have  400  in  hospital ;  300  in  the  infirm  wards,  and 

200  in  the  asylums ;  we  have  a  large  number  of  imbeciles 
there. 

2480.  That  would  be  900  ?— Then  there  would  be  700 
men  and  women  ;  women  under  sixty  and  over  sixty  j 
women  with  children ;  men  under  sixty  and  over  sixty ; 
according  to  their  classifications.  The  rest — 200 — would 
be  able-bodied  and  partly  able-bodied.  They  do  not  live 
in  the  workhouse  proper ;  we  have  a  test  house  in  our 
own  grounds  for  the  able-bodied. 

2481.  Are  they  included  in  the  1,800  ?— Yes. 

2482.  Do  they  work  on  the  farm  ? — Well,  six  or  eight 
of  the  men  from  the  test  house  are  taken  to  the  farm. 

2483.  Not  out  of  the  workhouse  proper  ? — Yes,  six  or 
eight  of  these  men  go  out  of  the  workhouse  together,  in 
charge  of  a  labour  master,  to  the  farm  two  miles  away. 

2484.  Yes ;  but  I  think  you  said  they  went  from  the 
test  house  ? — The  test  house  is  the  able-bodied  house. 

2485.  Are  the  inhabitants  of  the  test  house  included  in 
the  1,800  ?— Yes. 

2486.  You  have  about  200  people  in  the  workhouse  and 
test  house  who  would  be  suitable  for  outdoor  labour  ? — 
The  test  house  is  a  misnomer.  It  is  called  the  test  house 
for  200  men,  but  out  of  that  there  are  only  30  who 
can  be  put  to  test ;  it  is  a  separate  building. 

2487.  What  I  want  to  get  at  is,  how  many  men  have  you 
who  would  be  suitable  for  ordinary  outdoor  labour  ? — 
There  would  be  about  60  out  of  the  200. 

2488.  You  say  out  of  200:  I  say  out  of  the  1,800  ?— If 
you  take  men  who  are  not  able  to  do  a  hard  day's  work, 
but  are  able  to  do  a  small  day's  work,  you  might  possibly 
get  100. 

2489.  About  100  chargeable  to  the  Sheffield  union  ?— 
Yes. 

2490.  There  are  150  acres  on  the  farm  ? — Yes,  sir. 

2491.  Does  not  that  constitute  a  farm  colony  ? — It  is 
not  regarded  as  a  farm  colony,  and  it  would  not  unless 
they  were  able  to  have  a  lot  more  spade  labour  for  the  farm. 
They  use  a  lot  of  paid  labour  and  ploughs,  while  a  farm 
colony  would  do  the  work  by  spade. 

2492.  Would  it  not  be  quite  open  to  work  it  now  by  the 
spade  ? — Oh,  yes,  if  the  guardians  thought  fit  to  do  so. 

2493.  What  is  the  objection  to  working  it  by  the  spade  ; 
is  it  that  you  lose  money  by  it  ? — We  lose  money  now. 

2494.  If  you  make  it  a  farm  colony,  you  would  lose 
more  ?— Yes,  I  think  so. 

2495.  AVhen  you  say  you  would  like  a  farm  colony,  do 
you  mean  you  would  hke  compulsory  powers  of  detention  ? 
— -Yes,  I  would  not  send  a  man  to  a  farm  colony  unless  he 
were  detained  for  a  certain  period. 

2496.  Would  not  one  of  the  differences,  between  your 
workhouse  and  a  farm  colony,  be  the  power  of  detention  ? 
— Yes,  I  am  looking  to  this  Committee  to  recommend  that 
there  should  be  that  power. 

2497.  At  such  a  workhouse  as  yours  with  the  180  acres 
of  land  to  work  upon  ? — We  should  have  to  accommodate 
them  at  the  workhouse  and  send  them  to  the  farm,  be- 
cause there  are  certain  restrictions  on  the  farm.  We 
could  not  put  up  any  buildings  there  to  accommodate 
the  men. 

2498.  What  is  the  difference  between  the  farm  colony  and 
a  rural  workhouse  ? — Well,  I  do  not  know  that  I  can  de- 
scribe the  difference.  I  have  not  seen  a  farm  colony,  only 
I  take  it  we  do  not  grow  anything  like  the  quantity  of 
vegetables  we  should  do,  if  we  had  average  land  at  the 
farm  colony  to  work.  We  send  out  the  men  as  far 
as  we  can  on  tasks  ;  they  do  not  take  the  land  over 
from  us. 

2499.  Are  you  suggesting  that  vegetables  would  grow 
better  on  a  farm  colony  than  on  a  workhouse  farm  ? — They 
would  grow  better  on  our  workhouse  farm  because  we 
are  so  near  the  town.  We  work  our  land  at  the  workhouse 
by  the  labour  we  have  got.  In  the  summer  we  have  forty 
of  these  men  ;  we  put  down  a  certain  part  in  wheat, 
which  does  not  entail  labour  after  the  sowing  until  the 
reaping  of  it.    A  certain  amount  goes  down  in  turnips 


and  cabbage  and  other  vegetables  for  the  house,  but- 
there  is  only  about  twelve  acres  under  spade  culture. 
We  have  a  certain  number  of  old  men  belopging  to  the- 
house  that  are  on  the  workhouse  land  daily. 

2500.  Would  it  not  be  the  case  that,  just  at  that  time  ■ 
when  you  want  most  labour  on  the  farm,  you  would  have 
least  labour  in  the  workhouse  to  givel — If  you  were- 
sure  that  men  would  be  sent  there  for  twelve  months- 
there  would  not  bo  that  difficulty. 

2501.  That  is  one  of  the  reasons  for  compulsory  detention  ? 
— I  think  so ;  besides  that  being  irksome  to  the  tramp  him- 
self, on  the  farm  colony  he  would  be  kept  during  the  best 
part  of  the  year.  Although  a  man  in  the  winter  likes  to 
be  sure  of  his  bed  and  food,  he  rather  resents  being  kept 
there  in  the  summer  when  the  weather  is  fine  and  he' 
thinks  he  ought  to  be  on  the  road  a  free  and  easy  man. 

2502.  You  have  told  us  only  about  5  per  cent  of  the- 
tramps  would  be  willing  to  take  work  ? — I  think  so,  sir. 

2503.  Have  you  formed  any  judgment  as  to  what  per- 
centage of  tramps  would  be  fit  subjects  for  a  farm  colony 't 
— Well,  if  they  could  be  made  to  work,  I  should  think- 
you  would  get  a  good  20  per  cent,  of  them  that  would- 
work  seeing  that  it  was  unavoidable  ;  they  must  work  or 
be  punished  for  not  working. 

2504.  {Mr.  Simpson.)  You  quite  contemplate  in  the- 
case  of  a  labour  colony  the  cost,  or  at  all  events  a  con- 
siderable part  of  the  cost,  being  borne  by  the  union  ? — 
Well,  I  could  not  say  anything  on  that ;  I  do  not  know 
who  would  have  the  farm  colony  under  their  control,  or 
what  rate  it  should  come  out  of ;  whether  it  would  be- 
out  of  the  county  or  out  of  the  union. 

2505.  Suppose  now  there  was  power  to  pay  a  certaitt 
amount,  do  you  think  that,  seeing  some  of  your  paupers-- 
would  be  sent  to  another  part  of  the  coiintry  for  the  year,, 
the  union  would  be  ready  to  pay  ?— I  could  not  answer 
for  what  the  guardians  would  do,  only  I  know  that  some- 
time ago  they  were  willing  to  send  some  men  to  Lingfield. 
or  Stamthwaite  in  Cumberland,  but  we  found  very  few 
would  go  there  imless  compelled.  They  do  not  care  to 
go  to  work  for  nothing;  they  would  rather  take  their' 
discharge  and  come  back  when  this  is  over. 

2506.  Do  you  know  how  much  they  would  have  to 
pay  for  them  to  go  to  Lingfield  ? — On  a  scale  of  8s.  the 
first  month  ;  6s.  the  second  ;  and  4s.  for  the  third  month.. 
I  am  only  going  by  memory  ;  I  do  not  exactly  know  the- 
terms. 

2507.  What  do  you  suppose  is  the  average  age  of  the- 
people  received  in  the  casual  ward ;  are  there  many 
over  sixty  ? — WeU,  some  of  the  old  hands  are  over  sixty. 
I  do  not  suppose  there  is  more  than  ten  per  cent,  over  ■ 
sixty.  Of  course,  they  look  older  than  they  are.  A  man. 
of  fifty  would  look  sixty. 

2508.  And  have  you  noticed  of  late  years  a  decrease 
in  the  number  of  women  and  children  received  into  the- 
casual  ward  ? — There  has  been  a  slight  decrease  of  the 
women.  As  compared  with  1895,  our  women  are  18T 
against  225  ;  but  there  is  more  a  decrease  amongst  the 
children. 

2509.  To  what  do  you  attribute  that  decrease  amongst 
the  children  ?  —  Well,  I  think  the  school  board; 
officers  are  taking  more  of  these  cases  up.  When  we. 
see  a  women  with  children  at  the  tramp  wards,  we 
send  to  the  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  ChiU 
dren  to  see  these  children,  and  they  are  rather  afraid  of 
coming  back  to  us  again  for  fear  they  are  dealt  with. 

2510.  When  the  Society  prosecutes  in  the  case  of  people- 
in  the  tramp  wards,  what  happens  to  the  children ; 
have  you  heard  of  them  being  sent  to  an  industrial  school,- 
for  instance  ? — Well,  we  have  none  of  our  own ;  we- 
generally  advise  them,  if  they  do  not  go  to  the  workhouse,, 
that  we  will  send  them  to  prison  the  next  time  ;  they  get 
an  order  to  go  to  our  workhouse,  and  their  settlements- 
having  been  ascertained,  they  are  afterwards  sent  to  their 
own  parish.  What  has  become  of  them  after  that  I 
cannot  say. 

2511.  That  is  to  say,  the  action  of  the  Society  results  ini 
their  becoming  settled  paupers  rather  than  going  on  the 
load  and  trusting  to  the  casual  wards  ?. — That  is  so. 

2512.  (Sir  William  Chance.)  Has  pauperism  generally 
increased  or  decreased  in  Sheffield  of  late  years  ?— There 
has  been  a  decided  increase  the  last  two  years. 
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2513.  The  ShefiSeld  guardians  are  pretty  strict  I  think 
with  their  able-bodied  paupers ;  do  they  set  them  to 
work  ? — They  have  very  strict  rules  for  able-bodied  ;  an 
.  able-bodied  man  is  not  allowed  to  remain  in  the  workhouse. 

If  he  is  certified  for  task  he  is  sent  to  a  stone  yard.  The 
stone  breaking  is  done  for  the  corporation. 

2514.  Your  vagrancy  has  increased  ? — This  last  year  ; 
lit  went  down  two  years  ago  and  it  has  gradually  risen 

this  last  year,  and  it  has  gone  up  to  2,100  this  last  six 
months,  that  is  beyond  what  it  was  before. 

2515.  Has  there  been  a  falling  off  in  the  number  of 
■children? — They  have  gone  up  again.    They  were  187 

at  Michaelmas  1904,  and  they  have  increased  to  251. 

2516.  Are  there  many  soldiers,  do  you  think,  amongst 
these  vagrants  ? — In  1902  we  took  a  list  of  men  who  had 
been  in  the  army  showing  how  many  years  they  had  been 

"there.  I  then  told  the  tramp  master  to  ask  each  man  if 
he  had  ever  been  in  the  army,  and  how  long,  and  when 
he  had  been  discharged,  and  if  he  had  been  in  receipt  of 

.any  pension.  I  have  not  gone  through  the  numbers,  but 
these  sheets  I  have  here  take  a  number  of  men  who  said 
they  had  been  in  the  army,  and  in  nine  cases  only  we  got 
from  them  that  they  had  a  pension.  One  who  had  been  in 

'  7  years  got  8d.  a  day  ;  one  9  years  9d. ;  one  12  years  Is.  3d. ; 

one  3  years  Is.  ;  one  2  years  Is.  per  day  for  one  year  ;  one 

'21  years  Is.  Id. ;  and  one  who  had  been  in  22  years  9d. ; 

■one  10  years  Is.  a  day  for  a  year ;  one  8  years  6d.  per 

'day.    There  would  be  about  200  men  altogether. 

2517.  What  period  would  that  return  cover  ? — 
12  months;  from  January  1st  to  31st  December,  1902. 

2518.  There  were  200  you  say ;  how  would  that  com- 
'pare  with  the  total  number  of  vagrants  passing  through 
•during  the  year  ? — The  total  number  was  6,111  that 
•year. 

2519.  You  have  only  taken  the  return  for  that  one 
year  ? — Yes.  I  just  took  it  then  because  I  had  a  suspicion 
'that  there  were  many  men  on  the  road  who  were 
-reservists  or  had  been  in  the  Militia.  I  wanted  to  get 
t3ome  idea  how  many  there  would  be. 

2520.  Still  it  was  not  a  very  large  proportion,  200  out 
■of  6,000  ?— No,  sir,  it  was  not.  I  do  not  know  whether 
it  would  be  of  benefit  to  the  Committee  if  I  gave  the 
'information  I  obtained  from  the  tramps  themselves  as  to 
how  long  they  had  been  tramping  and  what  had  started 
'them  on  the  road. 

2521.  (Chairman.)  If  you  please.  You  gathered  this 
'from  the  men  themselves  ? — Yes,  sir.  First  of  all,  I 
would  see  these  men,  and  pick  out  one  here  and  there. 
'One  young  fellow,  18  years  of  age,  said  he  had  been  a 
■gardener  and  he  had  never  been  in  a  tramp  ward  until 
•one  week  previously  when  he  was  at  Worksop,  our  neigh- 
bouring union.  He  left  his  own  district  of  Wisbeach  a 
tfew  days  previously,  and  he  had  been  getting  18s.  a  week. 
He  seemed  in  doubt  what  to  do.  He  said  his  father  was 
■only  getting  12s.  a  week.  We  put  him  on  stone  breaking 
4hat  morning  and  tried  to  frighten  him  out  of  the  tramp 
ward.  He  seemed  to  break  down  a  good  deal  under  that, 
;and  he  went  down  to  Sheffield  and  enlisted.  His  brother 
was  in  one  of  the  regiments  in  Sheffield  at  the  time  and 
I  rather  thought  he  had  attracted  him  to  Sheffield. 
Another  one  had  been  out  of  work  three  weeks ;  he  had 
been  twice  through  our  casual  ward,  and  he  had  been 
■earning  from  25s.  to  27s.  a  week.  He  acknowledged  he 
had  been  working  at  Leeds  for  three  months  and 
he  had  only  been  out  of  work  for  three  weeks. 
He  had  paid  12s.  for  his  board,  and  the  rest 
'had  gone  in  drink.  He  had  made  no  provision  for  the 
'future ;  he  thought  that  as  he  was  able  to  earn  more, 
he  did  not  see  why  he  should  not  spend  it.  That  occurred 
in  several  of  these  cases.  The  men  thought  they  had  got 
their  work  easily  and  could  get  work  on  other  big  jobs  and 
they  got  dissatisfied.  They  earned  28s.  to  30s.  a  week  for 
a  few  weeks  and  then  shifted  off  again. 

2522.  Did  you  gather  they  did  not  mean  to  work  again 
if  they  could  help  it  ?— Well,  one  man  who  had  worked 
on  the  Blackwall  tunnel  said  he  had  earned  as  much  as 
16s.  or  17s.  a  shift ;  he  had  been  out  of  work  a  fortnight ; 
he  had  been  up  to  Newcastle  tramping  about,  and  he  said 
if  he  had  any  money  he  would  spend  it  freely ;  he  tramped 
about  the  country  free  and  got  work  when  he  wanted  to. 
There  are  all  sorts  of  particulars  given.  Some  of  them  had 
been  on  the  road  for  twenty-five  years.  They  have 
probably  worked  a  little  every  now  and  again  at  different 


villages,  but  they  have  never  stopped.    There  was  another      Jlr.  E. 
man  who  belonged  to  London  ;  he  had  been  in  Yorkshire  tiurgesi. 

for  years  as  a  labourer,  and  it  was  the  first  time  he  had  t  

ever  entered  a  tramp  ward,  and  so  far  as  he  thought  it  ' '  19IJ5. 
would  be  his  last.    He  did  not  like  it.    Another  one  who  ' — 

had  been  on  the  road  twenty-five  years  rather  liked  it.  In 
the  winter  when  it  was  cold  he  went  into  the  casual  wards, 
and  in  the  summer  months  he  was  on  the  road. 

2523.  [Sir  William  Chance.)  You  said,  just  now,  it 
would  be  better  to  compel  tramps  to  enter  the  workhouse  ; 
what  do  you  mean  by  that — to  separate  them  from  those 
bona  fide  in  search  of  work  ? — I  have  no  sympathy  with 
the  old  tramps  ;  I  think  they  ought  to  be  kept  out  of  the 
ward,  because  they  have  seasoned  themselves  to  it ;  there 
is  scarcely  anything  to  prevent  them  going,  and  they 
must  live  on  other  means  besides  the  tramp  wards,  because 
no  tramp  could  live  on  the  tramp  diet  alone.  * 

2524.  What  would  you  do  with  them  if  they  entered  a 
workhouse  ? — Well,  we  should  expect  if  a  man  came  into 
Sheffield  to  send  him  back  to  where  he  came  from  ;  other 
unions  would  send  our  cases  back.  We  should  then 
get  them  settled  down ;  not  roaming  about  the  country 
with  no  knowledge  where  they  come  from. 

2525.  You  would  allow  these  professional  vagrants 
to  enter  the  workhouse  ? — We  get  them  now.  The  man 
gets  into  a  certain  town,  goes  to  the  relieving  officer  and 
says  he  is  destitute  ;  he  is  bound  to  deal  with  that ;  we  get 
a  good  many  of  such  cases. 

2526.  {Chairman.)  Then  you  shift  them  back  and 
settle  them  if  you  can  ? — If  we  get  hold  of  their  settlement 
we  send  them  back.  In  some  cases  if  the  weather  breaks 
up  in  two  or  three  weeks  they  go  out. 

2527.  (Sir  William  Chance.)  Do  you  have  any  co- 
operation A\  ith  the  police  in  any  kind  of  way ;  do  the 
police  visit  the  casual  wards  ? — Some  time  ago  we  had  a 
sergeant  of  police  in  charge  of  our  casual  wards  from  the 
city  police  force.  He  was  responsible  for  the  admittance 
of  the  tramps,  the  bathing  and  the  carrying  out  of  the 
rules ;  but  for  some  reason  our  tramps  rather  went  up 
instead  of  down. 

2528.  We  had  evidence  this  morning  that  there  is  a 
tendency  for  the  number  of  vagrants  to  decrease,  if  the 
police  every  now  and  then  visit  the  casual  wards.  When 
the  vagrants  get  to  hear  of  it  they  do  not  care  to  go  to 
those  casual  Avards  ?— The  police  of  the  district  do  come 
to  the  casual  wards  very  frequently  to  see  if  there  is  any- 
body there  they  are  looking  for. 

2529.  Then  they  do  visit  ? — Not  as  a  set  rule,  but  they 
come  in  occasionally  on  their  beat.  We  ask  them  to  walk 
through  the  casual  wards  in  case  there  is  anybody  there 
that  they  are  looking  for  from  Barnsley  and  other  places, 
but  we  did  not  find  that  a  police  sergeant  himself  was  very 
much  of  a  deterrent  to  our  tramps  when  he  was  in  charge 
of  the  ward. 

2530.  He  was  actually  in  the  pohce  force  at  the  time  ? — 
He  was  paid  by  the  police  force  and  his  salary  was  re- 
funded by  the  guardians  to  the  city  police.  We  also  had 
a  police  constable  then  on  night  duty  walking  the  groimds, 
and  another  police  constable  just  previously  to  my  going 
to  Sheffield  was  in  charge  of  the  test  house  ;  but  the  num- 
bers did  not  go  down. 

2531.  The  police  had  no  terror  for  the  vagrants  ? — A 
constable  or  a  poor  law  official  cannot  touch  them  unless 
they  break  some  regulation  of  the  workhouse,  and  the 
constable  is  thus  no  terror  to  them. 

2532.  There  would  be  a  certain  terror  in  the  police 
paying  visits  to  casual  wards  ;  if  a  vagrant  there  had  done 
anything  his  conscience  would  betray  him  ? — With  fear 
that  he  had  done  something  which  they  knew  of. 

2533.  The  number  of  children  in  casual  wards  has 
decreased  ? — It  has  decreased  and  increased  again.  It  has 
increased  this  year  ;  it  decreased  last  year,  and  it  decreased 
the  year  before,  but  we  never  yet  had  any  year  when  we 
have  been  below  200. 

2534.  Have  you  considered  the  question  of  taking 
away  the  children  from  the  tramps  ? — I  should  not  like  to 
advocate  our  guardians  doing  it.  They  take  enough  as  it 
is  from  their  parishioners  ;  they  adopt  so  many,  from 
the  undesirable  parents  among  their  own  parishioners. 

2535.  You  do  not  agree  with  the  system  of  adoption, 
then  ? — I  do  not  think  so,  because  with  the  scattered 
homes  at  Sheffield  there  would  be  many  children  who  do 
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Mr.  E.  not  belong  to  SheflSeld  to  be  educated  and  brought  up  at 
Burgess.     the  expense  of  the  SheflSeld  ratepayers. 

Jan  1905      ^536.  (Dr.  Dowries.)  I  understand  the  dietary  at  your 

  ■  casual  wards  is  bread,  rice  milk  and  porridge.    Does  that 

mean  porridge  in  addition  to  rice  milk  ? — No,  sir ;  that 
means  porridge  is  given  at  night  with  bread  ;  it  is  really 
more  porridge  than  gruel ;  the  same  as  we  make  for  the 
house  ;  and  the  rice  milk  is  given  in  the  morning  with 
bread ;  that  is  the  able-bodied  diet  of  the  house. 

2537.  The  rice  milk  being  the  same  as  described  in  the 
■workhouse  dietary  Order  ? — Yes. 

2538.  The  mid-day  meal  is  bread  and  cheese.  If  you 
detain  them,  do  I  understand  they  have  bread  and  soup  ? — 
If  we  detain  a  man  for  four  days,  we  generally  give  him 
Boup  on  the  second  day. 

2539.  That  would  be  the  house  soup  ? — Yes. 

2540.  (Sir  William  Chance.)  Do  you  think  that  the 
decrease  in  the  number  of  women  and  children  in  the 
casual  wards  arises  at  all  from  the  fact  that  the  tramp 
may  send  his  wife  and  children  into  the  common  lodging- 
house  while  he  goes  into  the  casual  ward  ? — I  do  not 
know,  sir ;  I  rather  think  the  old  tramp  would  bring  his 
wife  and  children  to  the  wards  knowing  he  would  get  out 
earlier  the  next  morning ;  it  is  not  usual  to  keep  the 
families  in  many  casual  wards.  In  very  few  tramp  wards 
do  they  keep  the  father,  mother  and  the  children ;  so  if 
he  took  his  family  in  with  him  he  would  be  more  likely  to 
get  out  first  thing  in  the  morning. 

2541.  (Mr.  Simpson.)  Do  you  often  keep  the  tramps 
for  the  four  nights  ? — Yes,  sir  ;  if  we  get  a  man  back  again 
in  the  month  we  never  allow  him  to  go  under  the  full  time. 

2542.  (Captain  Eardley-Wilmot.)  I  see  from  a  return 
that  you  have  only  detained  one  for  four  nights  ;  is  that  in 
the  year  ? — Yes,  sir  ;  that  would  be  in  one  year. 

2543.  Then  have  you  only  had  one  man  come  back 
again  in  the  same  month  ? — Only  one  man  in  the  same 
month  during  that  year. 

2544.  (Mr.  Simpson.)  Do  you  ever  keep  them  three 
nights  ? — No.    We  adopt  the  two-night  principle  mostly. 

2545.  (Captain  Eardley-Wilmot.)  You  say  you  had 
thirty-two  prosecutions  last  year,  and  only  one  case — a 
man  with  a  withered  arm — got  off  ? — Yes. 

2546.  I  take  it  the  medical  examination  is  rather  super- 
ficial ? — I  think  it  is  more  a  verbal  examination  than 
a  physical  examination.  The  doctors  seem  to  desire  to 
err  on  the  side  of  sympathy  ;  they  do  not  want  to  go  to 
the  court. 

2547.  And  those  thirty-two — were  many  of  them 
stripped,  do  you  think  ? — Oh,  yes. 

2548.  How  many,  could  you  say  ? — I  know  of  two 
from  personal  knowledge  ;  I  happened  to  be  in  the  tramp 
ward  at  the  time. 

2549.  You  know  of  two  from  personal  knowledge  ; 
there  may  have  been  more  ? — There  may  have  been  more. 

2550.  Probably  in  the  one  case,  if  the  man  had  not 
brought  it  to  the  knowledge  of  the  magistrate  that  he 
had  a  withered  arm,  it  would  not  have  been  known  ? — 
The  examination  is  not  strict  enough. 

2551.  Presumably,  he  was  not  one  of  those  who  were 
stripped  ? — No,  he  was  not.  There  happened  to  be  a 
case  when  Mr.  Bagenal,  the  Inspector,  came  to  our 
workhouse.  A  man  had  been  put  to  stone  breaking 
and  complained  of  physical  disability ;  when  he 
started  with  the  stone  breaking  he  kicked  against  it  and 
said  he  would  not  do  any  more,  that  he  was  not  able  to 
do  anything.  I  sent  for  the  doctor  to  look  at  him  ;  he 
seemed  quite  strong  enough  to  do  the  stones,  but  I  had 
him  stripped  for  Mr.  Bagenal :  his  body  was  very  much 
wasted.  I  had  him  examined  by  the  doctor,  and  he 
thought  he  was  scarcely  a  case  which  could  be  put  to  a 
hard  task,  and  he  was  allowed  to  go  the  foUoM'ing  morn- 
ing. 

2552.  (Captain  Showers.)  Do  you  not  think  that  if 
the  poUce  met  the  vagrants  coming  out  in  the  morning 
or  going  in  in  the  evening,  it  would  be  a  deterrent  ? — I 
think  so.  I  myself  think  that  many  of  the  casuals  who 
are  going  out  of  the  tramp  ward  do  not  like  to  be  under 
any  observation  whatever,  and  I  think  the  police  observa- 
tion would  certainly  restrict  them  somewhat ;  they  would 
want  to  know  what  the  policeman  was  looking  at  them 
for. 


2553.  Would  you  object  to  the  policeman  walking 
through  the  casual  ward  now  and  again  just  to  see  who- 
was  there  ? — I  should  not  object  at  all.  I  would  rather 
encourage  it ;  if  the  police  would  do  it,  I  would  put  everj^ 
opportunity  in  the  way  of  their  doing  so. 

2554.  It  would  naturally  impress  upon  the  minds  of 
the  tramps  who  were  there  that  somebody  was  being 
looked  for  ?— Yes,  that  is  so.  But  we  keep  that  more 
for  the  able-bodied  and  for  the  new  admissions.  If  there 
is  any  burglary,  or  any  difficulty  in  Sheffield  in  finding 
a  man,  the  police  often  turn  up  and  find  him  at 
our  place  ;  we  have  many  of  them  come  into  the  work- 
house regularly. 

2555.  Therefore,  it  would  be  a  sort  of  deterrent  for 
the  tramps  ? — That  is  so  ;  the  habitual  tramp  does  not- 
like  the  police,  but  the  working  man  tramp  does  not 
mind. 

2556.  (Sir  William  Chance.)  Do  you  retain  your 
casuals  over  Sunday  ? — No,  we  nearly  always  turn  them  out 
on  Sunday  morning  and  fumigate  the  wards ;  nearly 
all  our  casual  wards  are  under  sulphur  the  whole  of  Sun- 
day. 

2557.  If.  the  tramp  comes  in  on  Saturday  night  ? — • 
We  turn  him  out  on  Sunday  morning.  If  we  were  to 
keep  them  over  Sunday  it  would  mean  our  refusing 
many  tramps  on  Sunday  night. 

2558.  (Chairman.)  What  time  does  the  man  leave  the- 
house  in  the  morning,  ordinarily  speaking  ? — It  depends 
on  when  he  has  done  his  task.  First  of  all,  the  superin- 
tendent goes  through  the  men  to  see  if  they  are  able  to 
do  any  work.  If  a  man  is  really  unable  to  do  anything 
he  is  discharged  at  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning. 

2559.  After  breakfast  ?-Yes  ;  the  superintendent  reports 
that  he  has  had  last  night,  say,  thirty -nine  casuals  and 
he  has  discharged  two  ;  one  on  account  of  having  a  very 
bad  arm  ;  another  being  physically  unfit  for  task ;  the- 
rest  had  been  put  to  work  at  stone  breaking,  wood  sawing, 
oakum  picking.  We  do  very  little  oakum  picking  and  wood 
sawing.    If  they  get  a  task  of  stone  breaking,  one  who' 
is  used  to  it  would  probably  finish  it  by  half -past  nine  tO  ' 
ten  o'clock  ;  another  man  might  not  finish  his  till  half- 
past  eleven ;  but  he  would  be  discharged  by  himself  on 
the  completion  of  that  task.    Immediately  he  had  com- 
pleted what  was  put  there  for  him,  the  attendant  would' 
allow  him  to  wash  his  hands  and  face,  and  discharge  him- 

2560.  He  would  be  discharged  at  half -past  eleven  ? — 
Yes. 

2561.  He  goes  out  -without  any  food  ? — That  is  so. 

2562.  There  is  no  arrangement  by  which  he  can  get 
any  meal  ? — No. 

2563.  Unless  he  steals   or  begs  ? — That  is  one  of 
the  hardships  of  the  tramp.    They  must  Uve  on  some- 
thing else  ;  tkey  could  not  live  on  bread  and  gruel  ancf. 
bread  and  water.    It  is  on  what  they  beg  that  they  live. 

2564.  What  is  your  suggestion  to  overcome  that  ? — ■ 
My  suggestion  is  that  the  tramp  should  have  a  certain 
meal  given  to  him  to  take  with  him,  so  that  it  would  be- 
known  that  he  was  not  turned  out  without  food. 

2565.  Or  that  he  should  have  a  way-ticket  to  pass 
him  on  his  way,  stating  his  destination  and  giving  him  a 
mid-day  meal.  Do  you  think  that  would  do  ? — That 
would  meet  the  case.  And  the  workhouse  could  provide 
that  meal  cheaper,  because  it  comes  out  of  contract 
price.  The  workhouse  could  provide  a  meal  of  bread, 
meat,  and  cheese  cheaper  than  any  baker  or  district  shop. 

2566.  (Mr.  Simpson.)  Would  there  not  be  the  fear 
that,  if  he  took  the  food  with  him,  he  would  throw  it 
away  if  he  could  get  something  better  ? — I  have  no- 
doubt  that  would  be  so  if  he  could  get  something  better. 

2567.  On  the  other  hand,  if  it  were  known  that  he  had 
food  supplied  to  him  when  he  left,  people  would  not  be- 
so  hkely  to  give  him  food  ?— The  great  thing  is  to  educate - 
the  people  up  to  the  idea  that  a  man  has  no  right  to  beg  ; 
the  law  pro-vides  him  -with  his  food.  It  is  the  public 
that  do  the  mischief. 

2568.  (Mr.  Davy.)  Do  you  think  that  the  tramps - 
work  out  any  regular  route,  or  do  they  go  all  over  the- 
country  ? — I  cannot  say. 

2569.  Do  you  see  the  same  men  again  and  again  ? — 
No,  we  do  not.    We  do  not  see  many  of  our  men  again- 
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They  probably  start  in  (the  season  at  Scarborough, 
picldng  up  copp  :rs  ;  then  they  come  down  through  Leeds, 
Wakefield,  Bradford,  Barnsley,  Buxton,  Whamcliffe, 
Sheffield.  Then  from  Sheffield  they  can  work  three  or 
four  ways — Lincolnshire,  Nottingham  or  Lancashire. 
They  start  from  perhaps  Lincoln  and  cross  over  to  Work- 
sop, from  Worksop  to  Doncaster,  and  touch  all  the  fringe 
of  the  counties.    They  go  in  zig-zags. 

2570.  Do  you  think  a  North-country  tramp  usually 
keeps  to  the  north  ?— I  do  not  think  so.  A  man  came 
to  me  at  Skipton  fourteen  years  ago  as  a  tramp.  I 
gave  him  work  in  the  garden  and  he  was  very  thankful. 
I  got  some  people  to  take  him  as  a  garden  hand  ;  he 
stayed  a  month  and  then  the  spirit  came  upon  him  that 
he  must  tramp.  He  left  the  work  that  had  been  found 
for  him,  and  after  he  had  been  away  four  months  he 
returned  again.  He  had  been  potato  picking  and  so 
on ;  he  had  another  turn  of  work  at  Skipton.  Three 
years  afterwards  1  saw  him  at  Leeds,  practically  in  the 
same  district,  but  within  four  years  after  that  he  was  in 
London.  He  was  in  the  Fulham  tramp  ward.  I  did 
not  know  him  personally,  but  as  I  was  passing  through 
he  spoke  to  me  by  name. 

2571.  You  are  one  of  those  who  think  tramps  go  all 
over  the  country  ? — Yes. 

2572.  Do  you  know  the  opinion  of  workhouse  masters 
on  that  point  ?— They  think  the  tramps  go  about  all 
over  England. 

2573.  'Wliy  do  you  not  carry  out  the  regulations  of 
the  Local  Government  Board  at  Sheffield  as  to  two 
nights'  detention  ?— Well,  we  have  broken  through 
the  rule  on  account  of  the  smallpox.  I  do  not  care  to 
keep  them  mixing  through  the  day ;  ther6  is  also  the 
cleaning  of  our  wards.  When  the  numbers  have  gone 
up,  our  cells  would  have  to  be  increased  considerably. 
If  the  guardians  would  be  prepared  to  double  the  cells, 
we  could  keep  them  two  nights. 

2574.  Keeping  two  nights  is  a  great  nuisance  to  the 
officers,  is  it  not  ? — I  do  not  allow  them  to  think  so  ; 
in  fact,  we  keep  them  now  two  nights. 

2575.  But  as  a  matter  of  fact  it  is  ? — T  know  the  officer 
in  charge  of  the  tramp  ward  would  prefer  the  one  night 
system,  but  he  has  no  choice  in  the  matter  ;  he  receives 
instructions  from  myself,  from  which  he  does  not  depart. 


2576.  It  is  always  easier  to  let  a  man  go  than  force 
him  to  work  ? — Well,  we  have  an  exceptionally  good 
man  for  that ;  I  do  not  think  he  lets  anyone  slide,  but  I 
think  he  is  anxious  not  to  get  his  ward  into  a  rough  con- 
dition for  want  of  cleaning.  Why  I  was  speaking  of 
the  difficulty  of  the  two  nights'  system  is  this  :  our  average 
is  thirty-six  p^r  night ;  well,  it  would  mean  that  if  we 
keep  them  two  nights,  when  it  came  to  Saturday  we 
should  have  ninety  men  for  sixty  cells  at  the  very  least. 
When  they  were  detained  for  the  two  nights  our  tramps 
were  higher  than  they  were  for  the  one-night  detention. 
I  am  speaking  now  of  1895,  1S98,  and  1899,  when  the 
tramps  were  higher  than  they  were  in  1902  and  1903  ; 
for  part  of  those  two  years  the  one-night  detention  was 
in  force. 

2577.  (Sir  William  Chance.)  You  would  not  mind  de- 
taining for  two  nights  if  every  union  did  the  same  ? — 
Well,  we  do  not  pay  much  regard  to  other  unions  ;  there 
are  so  many  loopholes  for  the  superintendents  of  the 
casual  wards  to  allow  a  man  to  go  without  work,  and 
also  allow  him  to  go  on  the  first  day  of  his  detention.  If 
a  superintendent  likes  to  be  somewhat  slack  in  the  manag- 
ment  of  his  wards,  he  could  find  many  bona  fide  working 
men  that  he  would  let  go  because  they  were  seeking  work  ; 
he  would  not  need  to  detain  them  even  up  to  dinner-time. 

2578.  (Captain  Showers.)  Do  you  have  a  female  to 
receive  the  women  tramps  ? — Yes,  the  wife  of  the  male 
tramp-master. 

2579.  Is  it  a  man  who  meets  them  at  the  gate  and 
takes  all  the  different  particulars  about  them  ? — No,  sir. 
The  husband  of  the  tramp-mistress  admits  them  and 
hands  them  over  to  his  wife.  If  they  come  at  9  o'clock 
at  night,  the  paid  night  porter  would  admit  them,  and 
immediately  call  the  tramp-mistress  to  the  women 
and  children  and  leave  them  with  her  to  attend  to. 

2580.  Can  the  task-master  go  into  the  female  wards, 
at  any  time  ? — No,  sir,  his  key  is  entirely  separate ;  he 
has  no  key  that  will  admit  him  through  to  the  female 
tramp  ward.  There  are  two  yards  between  the  male 
and  the  female  tramp  wards,  and  the  female  tramp  ward 
is  behind  the  female  receiving  ward,  and  an  inmate  of  the 
workhouse  sleeps  in  a  little  room  attached  to  that,  in 
case  the  beU  is  rung  in  the  ward. 


Mr.  E. 
Burgess. 

17  Jan.  1905. 


EIGHTH  DAY. 


Wednesday,  18th  January,  1905. 


Present : 


The  Right  Hon.  J.  L.  Wharton,  M.P.  (in  the  Chair.) 


Sir  William  Chance,  Bart. 
Mr.  J.  S.  Davy,  C.B. 
Mr.  A.  H.  Downes,  M.D. 


Captain  Eaedley-Wilmot. 
Captain  Showers. 
Mr.  H.  B.  Simpson. 

Mr.  F.  L.  Tttrnek  (Secretary). 


Mr.  Richard  James  Curtis,  called  :  and  Examined. 


2581.  (Chairman.)  You  are,  I  believe,  clerk  to  the 
guardians  of  the  King's  Norton  union  ? — Yes. 

2582.  And  previously  were  you  not  clerk  to  the  Norwich 
guardians  ? — Yes. 

2583.  How  long  have  you  been  at  King's  Norton  7 — . 
Well,  with  the  exception  of  one  year  at  Norwich,  all  my 
official  Ufe. 

2584.  You  were  only  one  year  at  Norwich  ? — Yes. 

2585.  The  Kang's  Norton  union  comprises  about  one- 
tdxth  of  the  city  of  Birmingham,  does  it  not  ? — Yes. 

2586.  And  the  borough  of  Smethwick  and  the  King's 
Norton  urban  district  ? — Yes,  Smethwick  has  a  popula- 
tion of  about  60,000  and  King's  Norton  urban  district 
of  about  70,000.  Then  there  is  one-sixth  of  the  city  of 
Birmingham,  making  up  about  200,000. 

203. 


2587.  What  is  the  rateable  value  ?— About  £1,030,000  BIr.  Richard 

■f.  Curtis. 

2588.  In  1878,  I  believe,  the  King's  Norton  'guardian^  —  

erected  new  casual  wards  ? — Yes.  IS  Jan.  1905. 

2589.  At  their  workhouse  at  Selly  Oak  ? — Yes,  within 
the  workhouse  precincts.  They  were  on  the  separate  cell 
system  for  men  ;  for  women,  just  an  association  ward. 

2590.  For  how  many  of  each  sex  did  they  provide  ?  — 
Twenty-four  men,  and  I  should  think  about  half-a-dozeii 
women. 

2591.  I  see  it  stated  that  you  have  accommodation  for 
three  women  with  children,  and  for  seven  women  without 
children  ? — Those  are  the  new  wards  erected  in  1899  ; 
those  erected  in  1878  provided  for  twenty-four  men  and 
an  association  ward  for  probably  half-a-dozen  women. 
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MINUTES  OF  EVIDENCE: 


Mr.  lilchaid  2592.  Those  erected  in  1899  were  in  addition  to  the 
J .  Curtis,  others  ? — The  old  wards  were  found  to  be  totally 
~  7"  insufficient,  so  some  new  wards  were  erected  outside  the 
workhouse  precincts,  but  within  300  yards  of  the 
workhouse  gate,  providing  for  twenty-four  men,  all  on 
the  separate  cell  system,  for  three  women  with  children, 
and  for  seven  women  without  children. 

2593.  Are  those  sufficient  now  for  you  ? — No,  sir  ;  for 
the  past  eighteen  months  we  have  had  to  use  the  old  ones 
in  addition  to  the  new  ones  so  far  as  the  accommodation 
for  men  is  concerned. 

2594.  Has  there  been  any  considerable  increase  in  the 
numbers  of  men  in  the  last  eighteen  months  ? — Yes. 
During  the  year  1902  there  were  6,284  men.  Last  year, 
from  the  1st  of  January  to  the  31st  of  December,  the 
number  was  11,751. 

2595.  What  was  the  average  per  night  ? — I  have  not 
taken  that  out ;  but  the  average  per  night  since  the  1st 
of  January  this  year  has  been  70  ;  indeed,  we  have  had 
to  refuse  admissions. 

2596.  What  accommodation  have  you  altogether,  for 
men  ? — Well,  we  have  twenty-four  separate  cells  at  the 
old  wards,  twenty-four  separate  cells  at  the  new  wards, 
and  we  have  room  for  eight  in  the  association  wards  at 
the  new  casual  wards. 

2597.  Then  did  you  have  enough  room  when  you  utilised 
the  old  wards  ? — No,  sir.  For  instance,  on  the  10th  of 
this  month  we  refused  twelve. 

2598.  Perhaps  you  can  give  figures  for  the  neighbour- 
ing unions  in  connection  with  the  question  of  the  increase 
of  casuals  ? — So  far  as  the  three  unions  within  the  city 
•are  concerned  ? 

2599.  Yes  1 — For  the  parish  of  Birmingham,  the  number 
'of  men  admitted  during  1903  was  15,538 :  in  1904, 
16,437.  The  parish  of  Birmingham  has  a  population  of 
'230,000  out  of  the  half  million  in  the  city  of  Birmingham, 
and  we  have  something  like  80,000  and  Aston  union  has 
the  remainder  of  the  city.  Aston  had  12,597  men  in  1903, 
and  15,715  in  1904.  The  King's  Norton  figures,  which  I 
have  already  given,  are  6,284  in  1903,  and  11,751  in  1904. 
The  total  for  1903  was  34,419  and  for  1904,  43,903, 
'representing  the  city  of  Birmingham  and  the  immediate 
L^urroundings. 

2600.  Is  that  a  considerable  increase  over  previous 
years  ? — The  total  number  for  the  three  unions  in  1900 
was  only  28,692. 

2601.  Were  there  any  special  circumstances  to  which 
you  can  attribute  that  increase  ? — Well,  with  regard  to 
my  OAvn  union  we  endeavoured  to  ascertain  the  cause  of 
the  large  increase.  There  was  a  small  special  committee 
appointed,  and  we  visited  the  casual  wards  three  or  four 
nights  a  week  and  questioned  these  men.  So  far  as  our 
union  was  concerned  we  attributed  the  increase  to  three 
reasons  ;  first  of  all  the  situation  and  the  surroundings  of 
the  King's  Norton  wards.  By  situation,  I  mean  we  are 
■either  on  or  near  what  we  might  term  tramp  tracks. 
Secondly,  to  a  slightly  improved  dietary  which  had 
recently  been  brought  into  use,  that  is  to  say  the  guardians 
substituted  gruel  for  water  ;  and  thirdly,  to  some  local 
causes,  one  of  which  brought  us  a  large  influx  on  Sundays. 
It  was  a  free  tea  given  by  the  Kilburn  Sisterhood.  That 
is  to  say  they  hired  a  public  school  in  Birmingham,  and 
ladmitted  all  who  cared  to  go  ;  and  we  found  from 
questioning  the  tramps  that  this  fact  was  known  through- 
out the  Midlands,  and  on  Sundays  they  made  their  way 
to  Birmingham  where  they  were  sure  of  a  nice  warm  place 
to  sit  in  and  a  very  good  tea.  Ours  was  the  nearest 
3asual  ward  to  this  particular  school,  with  the  result  that 
we  on  Sundays  were  invariably  quite  overcrowded. 

2602.  You  found  the  lodging  ? — Yes.  I  may  say  in 
passing  that  after  I  discovered  this  fact  I  communicated 
with  the  education  committee,  and  they  at  once  saw  the 
undesirability  of  having  tramps  in  a  public  school  on 
Sunday  where  the  children  had  to  come  on  Monday,  and 
immediately  discontinued  the  tenancy  of  the  premises, 
much  to  the  annoyance  of  the  sisterhood,  who  promptly 
informed  me  that  they  should  arrange  for  some  other 
building. 

2603.  Did  they  do  so  ? — I  believe  they  have,  but  not  on 
our  side  of  the  city.  So  for  the  moment  that  cause  has 
passed  away. 


2604.  Has  that  led  to  a  decrease  for  the  moment  ? — 
Well,  things  have  gone  back  to  their  normal  state  I  should 
say  for  the  last  two  years  on  Sundays.  This  applies  to 
Sundays  only.  Then  we  found  during  that  investigation 
in  1904  that  about  40  per  cent,  of  the  men  said  that  they 
were  visitors  for  the  first  time.  We  endeavoured  to 
ascertain  the  character  of  these  people,  or  the  trades  which 
they  pursued,  and  the  replies,  generally  speaking,  showed 
about  50  per  cent,  who  described  themselves  as  labourers, 
that  is  to  say  they  had  no  trade  ;  25  per  cent,  as  artisans 
and  mechanics,  but  they  had  had  no  connection  with  any 
trade  society  or  union  ;  and  the  remainder  were  of  various 
classes.  Then,  with  regard  to  army  men,  we  went  into  that 
question  last  year  and  again  this  year.  I  may  say  that 
last  year  I  addressed  a  communication,  for  the  information 
of  our  small  committee,  to  all  the  unions,  not  only  the  two 
that  were  immediately  adjoining  us,  but  all  the  unions  in 
the  immediate  vicinity  of  Birmingham,  representing 
probably  a  dozen.  And  one  of  the  questions  I  asked  was 
in  connection  with  army  men.  Aston  union  reported 
that  no  such  men  had  passed  through  their  wards.  In 
the  case  of  our  own  union  13  per  cent,  claimed  to  have  been 
either  in  the  army,  or  in  the  militia,  or  probably  were  in 
the  militia  then,  but  not  up  for  training.  I  recently 
got  the  superintendent  of  our  casual  wards  to  submit 
questions  to  all  the  men  coming  there  with  a  view  to  en- 
deavouring to  get  at  a  classification  of  them.  Shall  I , 
give  you  those  figures  now,  sir  ? 

2605.  If  you  please  ? — The  investigation  ran  over  three 
weeks  ending  the  6th  January  last.  This,  of  course, 
refers  only  to  the  King's  Norton  wards.  There  were 
774  men,  46  women,  and  12  children,  making  a  total 
of  832.  Their  ages  were  as  follows :  there  were  25 
under  twenty  years,  and  of  these  12  were  under 
sixteen ;  317  were  more  than  twenty  years  of  age, 
but  under  forty;  363  were  more  than  forty,  but  under 
sixty,  and  127  more  than  sixty  years  of  age ;  46 
of  these  men  claimed  to  have  been  members  of  friendly 
societies,  but  all  of  them  were  out  of  benefit. 

2606.  Did  they  say  why  ? — Oh,  various  causes  ;  they 
could  not  keep  up  the  payments  owing  to  loss  of 
work,  etc. 

2607.  From  the  failure  of  the  society  ? — No,  I  am 
speaking  now  of  friendly  societies  proper. 

2608.  I  mean  it  was  not  owing  to  the  friendly  society 
breaking  down,  but  to  their  own  failure  to  pay  ? — -Yes. 
I  have  the  list ;  the  Oddfellows,  the  Druids  and  the 
recognised  friendly  societies.  71  of  them  stated  that 
they  had  been  members  of  some  trade  union.  I  found 
that  141  of  the  men  stated  that  they  had  properly 
learned  a  trade.  They  represented  forty-seven  different 
trades.  It  is  a  curious  fact  in  passing  that  of  the  141  men 
only  71  had  ever  been  in  a  trade  imion.  Thus,  of  those 
who  had  learned  a  trade,  one  half  had  joined  a  trade 
union,  and  one  third  had  joined  a  friendly  society. 
Tlien,  pursuing  the  investigation  as  to  army  men,  142 
men  stated  they  had  been  in  the  army,  and  of  this 
number  17  had  served  less  than  five  years,  33  five 
years  or  more,  but  less  than  eight,  63  eight  years 
or  more,  but  less  than  t«'elve,  and  29  had  served 
for  twelve  years  or  more.  In  nearly  every  case  they 
had  enlisted  under  the  age  of  twenty  and  had  not  learned 
a  trade.  I  do  not  think  a  single  one  of  the  army  men 
answered  that  they  had  learned  a  trade.  One  man 
whom  I  happened  to  see  myself  was  thirty-six  years  of 
age.  He  enlisted  when  he  was  seventeen  he  said,  he  had 
been  in  the  army  for  seventeen  years,  and  he  went  straight 
on  the  road  when  he  left  the  army. 

2609.  Were  they  physically  good  men  ? — This  man 
was  quite  physically  capable. 

2610.  But  taking  the  men  who  said  they  had  left 
•  the  army  ? — No,  I  should  say  the  average  were  not ; 
at  all  events,  those  that  I  saw  myself.  Well  then, 
we  put  a  further  question  to  them,  how  long  they  had 
been  on  the  road,  or  leading  the  life  of  a  vagrant. 
15  of  them  acknowledged  to  five  years  or  more, 
34  to  more  than  a  year,  but  under  five  years,  and 
all  the  rest  said  less  than  a  year.  In  fact,  half  of  the  total 
number  said  they  had  been  on  the  road  less  than  three 
months.    I  found  it  very  difficult  to  believe  that  myself. 

2611.  Did  any  of  them  profess  to  have  been  attempting 
to  get  work  ? — Oh,  yes,  they  were  all  looking  for  work. 
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2612.  They  were  ? — Invariably  they  were  looking  for 
it.  Still,  if  only  half  the  number  spoke  the  truth,  it  shows 
a  very  alarming  state  of  affairs  as  regards  looking  for  work. 
I  interviewed  one  man  who  said  he  was  a  brickmaker. 
He  had  walked  from  Worcester  and  he  was  going  to 
Ooventry.  If  you  know  the  direction  it  is  almost  due 
north  and  south.  Instead  of  going  to  Stourbridge  where 
there  are  plenty  of  brickworks,  he  chose  to  come 
through  to  King's  Norton.  On  his  way  he  must 
have  passed  four  small  brickworks  within  a  mile  of 
the  main  road  that  he  had  traversed.  He  had  not  made 
an  inquiry  at  a  single  one  of  them,  so  that  it  was  the  old 
story  as  regards  that  man  looking  for  work. 

2613.  Well  then,  as  far  as  you  could  judge,  looking  for 
work  was  more  of  a  pretence  than  an  actual  fact  ? — In 
the  majority  of  cases,  yes. 

2614.  Of  course,  you  did  not  go  accurately  into  the- 
history  of  all  of  them,  but  that  was  the  opinion  you 
formed  ? — I  did  not  go  into  the  history  of  all  of  them. 
I  would  express  my  opinion  in  this  way  ;  if  work  offered 
itself — without  much  trouble  in  finding — the  job  would 
be  taken,  and  the  man  might  be  saved.  My  view  is  that 
after  they  have  had  a  slight  association  with  the  habitual 
tramp  they  seem  to  like  the  life. 

2615.  (Sir  William  Chance).  Work  might  be  taken, 
but  would  it  be  kept  ? — It  would  be  taken  for  a  time, 
but  then  they  would  resume  their  old  life. 

2616.  [Mr.  Simpson.)  Do  you  ever  tell  these  vagrants 
where  they  can  find  work,  or  where  they  may  look  for 
it  ? — ^We  have  not  been  able  to  do  so  during  the  last  year. 
Within  a  year  or  two  ago  at  the  time  of  the  Welsh  water 
supply  scheme  for  Birmingham  there  was  a  great  deal 
of  casual  labour  knocking  about,  and  our  master 
obtained  employment  for  a  number  of  men  ;  in  fact,  a 
good  many  of  the  men  who  visited  us  were  on  their 
way  to  something  of  the  kind. 

2617.  (Chairman.)  But  have  you  any  regular  system 
of  information  as  to  work,  or  is  it  only  from  time  to  time 
that  you  receive  information  ? — Our  workhouse  master 
keeps  in  touch  with  the  employers  of  labour,  not  in 
particular  to  obtain  employment  for  the  casuals,  but 
rather  for  able-bodied  men  who  may  apply  for  relief  to 
the  relief  committees.  And  we  have  instances,  but 
they  are  not  very  many,  where  work  has  been  obtained 
for  these  men  casually. 

2618.  Yes,  but,  I  mean,  does  a  man  know  if  he  goes 
to  your  workhouse  that  he  can  inquire  of  an  official 
and  probably  obtain  information  ? — No,  sir. 

2619.  There  is  no  regular  system  of  that  sort  ? — There 
is  no  regular  system.  I  will  put  it  this  way  :  if  the  man 
satisfies  the  vagrant  sui^erintendent  that  he  is  a  genuine 
man  in  search  of  work,  he  would  at  once  tell  the  work- 
house master  that  he  has  got  a  genuine  case,  and  he 
would  do  his  best  to  get  him  employment. 

2620.  I  think  you  have  something  to  say  as  to  the 
introduction  of  smallpox  by  tramps  ? — Yes.  I  have 
ascertained  this  information  from  our  medical  officers 
of  health.  In  the  first  place  with  regard  to  the  city 
itself,  smallpox  was  introduced  during  1903  into  the 
workhouse  on  six  occasions,  in  each  instance  amongst 
vagrants.  Except  on  the  first  occasion,  no  secondary 
cases  occurred.  This  was  in  great  part  due  to  the 
strict  medical  supervision  carried  out  by  the  authorities. 

2621.  Was  the  smallpox  detected  at  the  time  of  the 
bath  or  before  ;  I  suppose  smallpox  ought  always  to  be 
detected  if  the  man  has  his  bath  ? — Oh,  yes.  In  one 
instance,  I  remember,  the  moment  the  man  walked  into 
the  entrance  hall  the  superintendent  himself  spotted 
it.  Our  superintendent  is  a  man  who  has  been  fifteen 
years  at  this  work. 

2622.  I  mean  it  is  hardly  possible  for  a  man  to  have 
his  bath  without  it  being  detected  ? — Quite  so.  In  the 
first  case  it  was  a  tramp  who  had  been  traced  from  North- 
allerton three  weeks  previously  through  fifteen  different 
workhouses  and  half-a-dozen  lodging-houses.  The  city 
medical  officer  tells  me  that  he  was  in  an  acutely  infectious 
tx>ndition  for  at  least  four  days  before  reaching  Birm- 
ingham. 

2623.  Did  any  other  cases  result  ? — That  was  the  one 
case  where  some  secondary  cases  occurred.  Well,  then, 
in  addition  to  smallpox  from  casuals  admitted  to  casual 
wards  other  cases  occurred  among  casuals  in  the  common 
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lodging-houses.  In  all,  three  cases  occurred  in  the  common  iMr.  Eichnrd 
lodging-houses,  though  not  all  were  vagrants.    The  total    J.  Curtis. 

number  of  habitual  vagrants  who  had  smallpox  was  13   

in  the  casual  wards  and  in  the  common  lodging-houses  out 

of  251  for  the  city.  ' 

2624.  The  common  lodging-house  cases,  I  take  it,  would 
be  far  more  dangerous,  because  there  is  not  the  same  pro- 
vision for  the  cleansing  of  the  sleeping  place  and  so  on 
that  you  have  in  the  casual  wards  ?— Quite  so. 
Then,  in  King's  Norton  urban  district  once  in  1902  and 
once  last  year  smallpox  was  introduced  by  tramps  who 
entered  the  casual  wards  and  were  immediately  discovered. 

2625.  And  it  went  no  further  ? — There  were  no  further 
results.  We  had  a  case  of  itch  a  few  months  ago,  dis- 
covered at  once,  that  had  walked  from  tramp  wards 
fourteen  miles  away  and  had  been  discharged  that  morn- 
ing. The  medical  officer  told  us  the  man  had  been  suffer- 
ing for  at  least  a  week.  We  communicated  with  the 
other  board  of  guardians  and  had  some  correspondence 
with  no  very  satisfactory  result.  They  stated  that  they 
had  warned  their  officer,  but  it  was  quite  obvious  that 
the  man  could  not  have  been  bathed  and  examined. 

2626.  The  bath  is,  I  suppose,  an  absolute  preventive 
to  such  cases  going  on  ? — I  should  say  so. 

2627.  The  man  must  be  discovered  if  he  goes  througli 
the  proper  course  ? — I  should  say  so.  I  think  in  many 
instances  the  bathing  is  left  to  a  pauper,  The  vagrant 
is  told  to  go  and  have  a  bath,  and  it  is  simply  left  to  n 
pauper  to  see  that  he  gets  into  the  water.  I  am  glad  to 
say  that  it  is  not  so  in  our  case. 

2628.  As  a  rule,  I  suppose,  the  ordinarj'  casual  will 
shirk  his  bath  if  he  can  ? — Yes.  Our  city  medical  officer 
of  health  expresses  his  opinion  in  this  way,  that  vagrants 
are  the  most  fruitful  source  of  spreading  smallpox  and  other 
infectious  diseases,  including  verminous  and  skin  diseases. 

2629.  Upon  that  it  is  obvious  that  the  bath  is  a  neces- 
sity, if  you  are  to  stop  the  spread  of  disease  ? — Yes. 

2630.  Have  you  anything  to  say  with  regard  to  the 
treatment  in  casual  wards  as  compared  with  that  in 
prisons  ? — ^Well,  we  do  not  bear  much  of  this  in  the  Birm- 
ingham district ;  of  course  one  hears  it  occasionally.  I 
have  not  had  an  opportunity  of  examining  the  cells  at 
Birmingham  prison,  but  I  rather  think  as  regards  the 
size  of  cell  we  are  much  upon  the  same  lines,  and  our 
diet  at  the  King's  Norton  casual  wards  is  pretty  much 
the  same  as  the  diet  of  a  short  sentence  prisoner.  The 
task  at  the  parish  of  Birmingham  is,  generally  speaking, 
unloading  coal,  and  that,  I  believe,  the  vagrants  prefer  to 
the  task  which  they  get  at  the  prison,  though  the  Birming- 
ham diet  is  bread  and  water;  still  the  man  would  rathe  i- 
have  the  bread  and  water  and  unload  coal  than  go  into 
prison  and  perform  the  task  there.  In  the  case  of  each 
of  the  three  Birmingham  unions,  the  cells  afford  good 
accommodation  for  the  men  ;  and  they  are  well  lighted, 
well  heated,  and  so  forth. 

2631.  As  I  understand  you,  a  man  would  prefer  to 
spend  four  days  in  one  of  your  vagrant  cells  than  go  to 
prison  for  four  days  ? — I  think  so. 

2632.  That  is  your  opinion  ? — In  our  King's  Norton 
wards  I  have  never  heard  a  man  say,  "  I  would  rather 
go  to  prison  than  be  here,"  but  one  has  occasionally 
heard  it  at  the  parish  of  Birmingham  cells. 

2633.  That  you  think  is  owing  to  the  condition  of  the 
cells  ? — I  think  so.  The  cells  are  well  hghted,  they  are 
warm,  and,  generally  speaking,  I  think  that  where  the 
accommodation  provided  is  in  most  respects  the  same 
as  prison  you  do  not  hear  of  this  complaint.  When  I 
was  at  Norwich  one  frequently  heard  it ;  in  fact,  prose- 
cutions were  constantly  taking  place  of  these  men  for 
refusing  to  perform  their  task,  and  I  went  into  the  matter. 
The  Norwich  cells  were  dark,  with  very  httle  light,  and 
very  narrow  ;  a  man  had  scarcely  room  to  turn  round  in 
them. 

2634.  You  are  now  speaking  of  the  workhouse  cells  ? — 
Yes. 

2635.  (Sir  William  Chance.)  How  long  ago  was  that  ? 
— I  went  there  in  the  middle  of  1902  and  left  in  the 
middle  of  1903.  There  the  diet  was  bread  and  water. 
Well,  the  first  thing  the  guardians  did  was  to  substitute 
gruel.  We  visited  the  prison  cells  by  permission,  of  course, 
of  the  Commissioners,  and  we  found  that  they  were  muc'.i 
larger ;  I  think  the  cubic  air  space  was  about  double  ; 
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Mr.  Bkhard  they  were  better  lighted  in  every  way  and  of  course  they 
•/.  Cmi.is.    were  nice  and  warm.    The  task  was  also  lighter,  8  cwt., 

  I  think,  if  my  memory  serves  me  correctly,  as  against 

18  Jan.  190.1.  ]2  cwt.  of  stone. 

2636.  What  about  the  sleeping  accommodation  in  the 
two  ? — In  a  few  of  the  workhouse  cells  at  Norwich 
they  had  hammocks,  in  others  it  was  a  plank  bed  with 
very  little  covering.  There  again  the  bed  covering 
was  better  in  prison  than  in  the  vagrant  cells. 

2637.  I  suppose  that  becomes  quickly  known  among 
the  vagrant  class  ? — Yes. 

2638.  Have  you  anything  more  to  say  on  that  point  ?  — 
The  prison  cells  in  Norwich  for  short  time  prisoners 
were,  length  13  feet,  width  7  feet,  and  height  9  feet. 
The  casual  wards  were,  length  9  feet — a  difference  of 
4  feet,  width  4  feet  7  inches,  height  10  feet.  The  prison 
eells  I  found  were  lighted  by  a  window  3  feet  6  inches  in 
length  and  2  feet  high ;  the  vagrants'  cells  had  very 
little  light. 

2639.  And  the  food,  you  say,  very  much  the  same  ? — 
By  the  substitution  of  gruel  the  food  became  much  the 
same. 

2640.  (Chairman.)  Now  you  have  something  to  say,  I 
believe,  about  the  lack  of  uniformity  in  casual  wards  ? — 
Yes,  sir.  I  may  put  it  in  this  way.  In  my  judgment  the 
present  measures  have  totally  failed  to  achieve  their 
object.  The  reasons  for  such  failure  are  numerous, 
but  probably  the  chief  are,  first,  the  absence  of  imiform 
practice  throughout  the  country,  and  my  experience  leads 
me  to  the  conclusion  that  in  a  number  of  unions  the 
administration  of  the  Casual  Poor  Acts  and  regulations 
is  practically  a  dead  letter.  That  is  to  say,  men  are 
admitted  at  night  and  are  given  a  night's  lodging,  the 
bath  is  not  insisted  upon,  and  they  are  allowed  to  go 
the  next  morning. 

2641.  Search  ? — That  I  should  say  in  many  instances  is 
omitted.  We  have  a  man  in  our  workhouse  who  goes 
away  for  the  summer.    He  has  been  removed  to  us  from 

•eighteen  different  unions  within  my  knowledge,  and  I 
am  only  a  young  man,  and  occasionally  he  takes  it  into 
his  head  to  walk  back  to  us.  He  has  been  removed  from 
all  parts  of  England  at  different  times ;  it  is  a  common 
thing  for  him  to  say  when  he  comes  before  the  revision 
committee,  "  I  have  passed  through  ten  workhouses 
and  never  had  a  bath."    The  man  knows  the  regulations 

■quite  well. 

2642.  {Sir  William  Chance.)  Do  you  get  the  informa- 
tion as  to  what  they  do  in  other  workhouses  from  the 
vagrants  themselves  or  from  conversation  with  ofBcials 
in  other  unions  ? — From  both.  Besides  conversa- 
tions I  have  had  with  vagrants  in  cases  where  we 
have  had  skin  diseases  introduced,  we  have  pursued 
it  through  the  officials  of  the  unions  through  which  they 
have  passed,  and  information  has  been  gathered  by  our 
medical  officer  of  health  in  investigating  smallpox  cases. 

2643.  {Chairman.)  Do  you  think  that  search  is  omitted 
in  a  great  number  of  cases  ? — Well,  I  cannot  speak 
•definitely  as  to  that. 

2644.  You  would  only  hear  from  accounts  that  were 
given  you  ? — I  only  hear.  I  conclude  from  what  one 
gathers  from  these  men,  that  they  are  simply  given  a 
night's  lodging  and  allowed  to  go  the  next  morning. 

2645.  And  what  about  the  task  ? — Without  task  in 
many  instances. 

2646.  Task  not  imposed  ? — I  should  say  not  in  many 
•cases. 

2647.  Bath  and  search  both  omitted  ? — Yes,  sir. 

2648.  You  think  that  is  the  case  in  a  considerable 
-number  of  places  ? — In  a  number  of  these  small  unions. 
I  have  also  found  this,  that  there  is  no  proper  officer 
allocated  to  the  work.  The  average  workhouse  porter 
in  a  country  union  is  first  of  all  workhouse  porter,  then 
ho  is  labour  master,  which  duty  involves  him  going 
round  the  gardens,  and  so  on  ;  it  is  obviously  impossible 
for  the  average  workhouse  porter  to  attend  to  the  tramps 
as  well,  so  the  duty  is  delegated  to  some  inmate  who 
■does  it  as  he  pleases. 

2649.  I  suppose  this  arises  from  a  natural  desire 
of  the  guardians  to  save  money  in  the  matter  of  wages  ? — 
Yes,  I  should  think  so  ;  although,  on  the  other  hand,  in  the 
•case  of  my  union,  we  have  dealt  with  the  matter  in  a 


liberal  spirit,  we  have  got  an  experienced  superintendent 
at  the  casual  wards  whom  we  have  had  for  years,  and 
still  we  get  a  great  increase.  We  enforce  the  task  to  the 
full,  the  vagrants  are  bathed,  are  searched,  every  regula- 
tion is  carried  out  in  the  strictest  form,  and  still  we  are 
getting  a  very  large  increase. 

2650.  Is  not  that  owing  a  good  deal  to  the  fact 
that  you  are  on  one  of  the  main  routes  of  tramps  ;  is  it 
not  a  fact  that  a  tramp  naturally  makes  for  a  great  city 
like  Birmingham  ? — Yes. 

2651.  Would  not  that  probably  be  the  cause  why  you 
get  so  many  ? — It  accounts  for  a  good  deal  of  the  increase, 
no  doubt,  but  it  rather  leads  one  up  to  the  thought  that 
the  cost  of  this  should  be  distributed  over  the  country. 
However,  we  will  come  to  that  presently.  Well,  the 
second  reason  I  assign  is  the  indiscriminate  charity. 
Beggars  with  a  plausible  tale  find  it  easy  to  live  without 
work,  aided  as  they  are  by  indiscriminate  charity  in  the 
day,  and  a  night's  lodging  at  the  ratepayers'  expense. 

2652.  {Mr.  Simpson.)  Should  you  say  that  most  of 
that  charity  came  from  well-to-do  people  or  from  the 
poorer  classes  ? — From  the  poorer  classes,  I  think,  mostly. 

2653.  Cottagers  whom  it  is  very  hard  to  reach  ? — Yes. 

2654.  (Chairman.)  AVith  a  view  to  preventing  begging, 
would  you  suggest  that  the  man  should  have  some  food 
with  him  when  he  leaves  the  workhouse  in  the  morning, 
or  that  he  should  be  able  to  obtain  it,  by  means  of  a 
ticket,  in  the  middle  of  the  day  ? — Well,  a  system  of 
that  sort  has  been  in  operation  in  Worcestershire.  Part 
of  my  union  is  in  Worcestershire,  but  the  workhouse 
master  prior  to  the  present  one,  who  was  there  for  some 
years,  told  me  that  he  only  had  knowledge  of  one  ticket 
being  used  in  the  course  of  five  years. 

2655.  Would  you  be  in  favour  of  every  man  who  leaves 
the  workhouse  on  his  way  to  a  place,  having  a  ticket 
given  him  specifying  that  he  had  left  A  and  was  going 
to  B  ?— Yes. 

2656.  And  that  as  near  as  possible  halfway  between  A 
and  B  he  sliould  be  empowered  to  obtain  a  loaf  of  bread  ? 
— I  agree  with  that  proposal. 

2657.  I  suppose  if  that  could  be  done  generally  ? — 
Quite  so.  Oh,  yes,  I  think  the  man  should  be  provided 
with  some  food  in  the  middle  of  the  day  in  order  thdt 
he  should  have  no  reason  for  begging. 

2658.  If  he  carried  a  ticket  showing  what  his  route 
was,  the  honest  man  would  get  the  benefit  of  it ;  at  the 
same  time,  it  would  be  of  very  material  assistance  to 
defeat  the  dishonest  man  ? — Quite  so  ;  he  would  have  no 
reason,  so  to  speak,  for  begging  and  the  public  would 
know  that  the  man  had  got  a  mid -day  meal  provided  for 
him. 

2659.  And  they  would  be  protected  ?■ — Yes. 

2660.  Then  I  may  take  it  from  you  that,  after  con- 
siderable experience,  you  are  in  favour,  if  it  could  be 
worked  generally,  of  having  some  system  of  way-ticket 
of  that  sort  ? — Yes. 

2661.  It  is  in  existence  in  Gloucestershire  and  Wilt- 
shire, as  you  no  doubt  know  ?— Yes,  I  know  Colonel  Curtis- 
Hajrward's  society.  And  Worcestershire  attempted  it 
some  years  ago. 

2662.  (Sir  William  Chance.)  Can  you  say  at  all  what 
was  the  reason  for  their  abandoning  it  in  Worcester- 
shire ? — Well,  I  have  always  understood  that  they  found 
the  men  did  not  use  the  tickets. 

2663.  It  was  not  that  all  the  unions  did  not  co-operate  ? 
— I  have  never  heard  that  suggestion. 

2664.  (Mr.  Simpson.)  Was  it  much  in  the  hands 
of  the  pohce,  do  you  know  ? — Well,  I  have  not  very  much 
information  about  it ;  I  know  the  calling  place  near  to  us 
was  a  police  station. 

2665.  (Chairman.)  I  suppose  you  would  think  it 
well  that  the  poUce  should  at  any  rate  co-operate,  if  they 
did  not  work  the  system  ? — I  think  so.  I  think  co-opera- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  police  is  necessary. 

2666.  (Sir  William  Chance.)  How  many  years  ago 
did  they  drop  the  system  in  Worcestershire  ? — I  have  not 
heard  anything  about  it  for  the  last  five  years,  I  should 
think. 

2667.  Probably  it  was  not  really  tried  in  the  same  way 
as  in  Gloucestershire  ? — I  do  not  think  it  was  tried  with 
such  vigour  as  in  Gloucestershire. 
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266S.  {Chairman.)  Then,  have  you  any  further  points  ? 
— Yes.  The  next  is  that  the  existing  wards  are  not  far 
'  enough  apart  to  impose  a  real  day's  tramp  on  the  habitual 
vagrant.  Within  a  radius  of  eighteen  miles  from  the 
centre  of  Birmingham,  we  have  got  no  less  than  ten 
•casual  wards,  and  there  are  very  few  of  them  ten  miles 
apart,  so  that  it  is  quite  possible  for  a  man  to,  I  call  it, 
revolve  round  Birmingham.  Thej^  may  start  from  Bir- 
mingham and  come  to  King's  I^orton,  That  is  three 
miles  away,  they  are  just  over  the  border  in  another 
union.  The  next  place  they  could  call  at  would  be 
Bromsgrove,  nine  miles  away,  and  so  on. 

2669.  Now  the  way-ticket  would  defeat  that  / — 
Absolutely,  sir.  With  regard  to  the  habitual  vagrant,  I 
would  fix  his  next  calling  place  for  him. 

2670.  Yes  ? — Another  reason,  I  think,  is  the  mistaken 
sjrmpathy  which  is  extended  by  the  police  and  occasion- 
ally by  magistrates  to  vagrants  found  begging.  One 
frequently  reads  in  the  newspapers  that  they  are  dis- 

•  charged,  if  they  promise  to  go  somewhere  else. 

2671.  There  again  the  way-ticket  would  be  of  material 

•  assistance  to  the  police,  would  it  not,  in  detecting  the 
habitual  beggar  ? — I  think  it  would.  I  think  if  the 
average  policeman  knew  that  the  man  had  had  a  mid- 
day meal  provided  for  him.  he  would  probably  do  his 
duty  with  greater  courage  than  if  he  thought  the  man 
had  had  no  food  and  was  begging  for  some. 

2672.  {Captain  Showers.)  If  he  would  not  use  the 
ticket,  he  would  be  in  the  same  position  ? — The  policeman 
would  have  the  knowledge  that  the  man  had  had  food- 
provided  for  him,  that  he  was  begging  for  the  sake  of 
Ijegging,  and  that  he  was  a  real  impostor. 

2673.  Therefore,  the  magistrate,  I  take  it,  would 
},'ive  him  a  harder  sentence,  and  would  not  have  so  much 
■sympathy  with  him  ? — I  think  so. 

2674.  {Mr.  Simpson.)  Do  you,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
recognise  the  same  men  coming  back  pretty  frequently 
"to  your  casual  wards  ? — Well,  the  tramps  themselves 
state  that  they  go  the  round,  but  they  take  care  not  to 
come  within  the  prescribed  limit  very  often. 

2675.  Because  then  they  would  be  kept  the  four 
nights  ? — Yes. 

2676.  And  you  do  not  often  have  occasion  to  keep 
them  four  nights  ? — Not  very  often  ;  if  we  get  the  oppor- 
■  tunity  it  is  done. 

2677.  {Chairman.)  I  think  you  have  suggested  a 
-classification  of  vagrants  ? — Yes,  I  have  endeavoured 

to  classify  them  into  four  main  classes.  The  first  is  the 
'^loafing  vagabond,  in  whom  there  is  no  desire  to  work  and 
no  inclination  for  a  change  of  life  and  habit.  The  second, 
those  who  have  been  respectable  and  hard  working,  but 
who  (and  often  through  no  fault  of  their  own)  have,  from 
.  a  variety  of  causes,  taken  to  the  road,  and  by  enforced 
association  with  the  habitual  tramp  got  to  like  the  life 
and  become  work-shy.  During  my  investigations  and 
chats  with  these  men  I  found  a  number  coming  under 
that  class.  The  third  is  those  who  are  willing  to  work, 
if  they  could  find  employment.  These  are  frequently 
■described  as  the  genuine  tramp.  The  fourth,  those 
who,  from  lack  of  physical  or  mental  ability,  have  become 
incapable  of  doing  work  remunerative  to  an  employer. 
This  latter  class,  I  am  convinced,  forms  a  much  larger 
percentage  of  the  whole  than  is  generally  thought. 

2678.  What  would  you  say  about  the  percentage  ?  — 
I  should  put  it  from  20  to  25  per  cent. 

2679.  That  is  the  man  who  from  age  or  infirmity  is 
incapable  of  doing  work  ? — Yes,  or  mental  deficiency. 

2680.  {Captain  Showers.)  Would  that  class  be  affected 
by  the  low  feeding  of  the  workhouse  ? — Well,  that  has 
a  tendency  that  way.  Of  course,  it  is  difficult  to  know 
how  far  back  that  would  extend,  still  one  has  seen  a 
:  great  many  of  them  who  are  of  feeble  mind,  of  very  little 
intellect,  and  practically  of  no  physical  ability. 

2681.  This  low  diet  would  take  greater  effect  upon 
them,  would  it  not  ? — Oh,  undoubtedly. 

2682.  {Dr.  Downes.)  At  what  percentage  would  you 
•estimate  the  number  of  those  who  are  willing  to  work  ? 

— I  think  I  gave  you  that.    That  of  course  would  vary 
greatly  with  the  different  periods  of  trade  depression. 
-Just  at  present  there  would  be  a  good  percentage  of 
"the  men  willing  to  work,  if  work  could  be  found  them. 


'2GS3.  (Chairman.)  When  men  are  on  their  way  to  a  new  j/r.  Richard 
job  of  work,  I  suppose  you  would  nnd  more  than  the  usual    •/.  Curtis. 

percentage  ? — Yes.     I  think  at  those  times  that  class  of  

man  should  be  aided  in  his  effort  to  g&t  to  his  objective.      "^^^^  1905. 

W e  had  a  great  number  ot  men  passing  to  and  fro  from 

Wales.     But  those  men  are  most  untlirifty  ;   they  will 

not  save  when  they  are  earning,  and  when  they  have  to 

move  to  a  new  job  their  only  method  of  locomotion  seems 

to  be  their  logs. 

2684.  As  a  matter  of  fact  they  never  save,  do  they  ?— 
I  do  not  think  they  do.  I  think  the  vagrancy  laws  press 
rather  hard  upon  those  men  ;  they  should  be  assisted 
to  get  to  their  objective  as  soon  as  possible. 

2685.  What  is  done  now  to  assist  them  ? — We  should  let 
tliem  go  the  very  next  morning. 

2686.  That  is  all ;  there  is  no  question  of  the  provision 
of  a  ticket  or  anything  of  that  sort  ? — No,  no  ticket  at 
all.  Possibly  at  the  next  ward,  the  man  would  be  kept 
for  a  day  and  two  nights. 

2687.  You  cannot  give  them  anything  in  the  way  of 
food  to  start  them  oft'  ? — No. 

2688.  They  have  their  breakfast  with  you  always  ? — 
Oh,  yes,  they  have  their  breakfast. 

2689.  You  have  now  some  suggestions,  I  tliink,  to 
make  ? — I  have  come  to  the  conclusion,  sir,  that  classifi- 
cation is  needed  for  dealing  vv'ith  these  men — that  is  of 
the  nature  that  has  been  found  so  useful  in  dealing  with 
the  ordinary  pauper.  First  of  all,  I  suggest  that  we 
should  distinguish  between  the  bona  fide  man  in  search 
of  work  and  the  habitual,  that  a  vagrant  claiming  to  be 
a  bona  fide  working  man  should  be  required  to  obtam 
and  carry  a  certificate  setting  forth  his  description,  start- 
ing i^lace,  destination,  and  the  route  he  proposes  to  take, 
such  a  certificate  to  be  issued  I  should  say  by  any  recog- 
nised trade  society,  or  by  the  police  at  the  place  where 
the  searcher  for  work  resided  for  a  period  of,  say,  six 
months  prior  to  his  setting  forth  on  tramp.  The  holder 
of  such  a  certificate  would  be  entitled  on  applying  at  any 
of  the  existing  casual  wards  to  supper,  a  night's  lodging, 
and  breakfast,  and  be  allowed  to  go  early  on  the  morning 
following  admission. 

2690.  {Captain  Showers.)  You  would  still  have  the 
bath,  I  take  it  ? — Oh,  yes. 

2691.  {Chairman.)  Please  go  on? — The  diet  supplied 
to  the  holder  of  the  certificate  should  at  least  be  sufficient 
to  keep  up  his  health  and  strength  in  anticipation  of  his 
finding  work.  The  certificate  should  be  stamped  at  each 
place  of  call.  Of  course,  regulations  would  be  needed 
to  deal  with  cases  of  loss  of  certificate,  departure  from 
route  specified,  and  so  on. 

2692.  Then  your  certificate  would  practically  be  a 
way-ticket  ? — Well,  the  way-ticket  would  give  him  that, 
but  I  propose  that  lie  should  be  supplied  with  sufficient 
food  to  keep  up  his  health  and  strength  in  anticipation 
of  his  getting  work. 

2693.  But  A'ou  would  have  no  objection  to  include  the 
mid-day  meal  ? — None  whatever.  I  think,  as  I  said  be- 
fore, the  bona  fide  working  man  in  search  of  work  should 
be  aided  to  get  work,  and,  if  he  has  got  an  objective,  he 
should  get  there  as  quickly  as  possible,  and  in  a  good 
state  of  health.  Then,  in  order  to  find  out  the  habituals 
that  we  hear  so  much  about,  sir,  it  seems  to  me  that  some 
attempt  should  be  made  to  mark  the  man  as  it  were, 
and  my  suggestion  is  that,  to  start  with,  all  suspected 
habituals  should  be  placed  under  licence.  These  licences 
should  he  issued  by  the  guardians  and  the  police  in  co- 
operation, and  should  contain  a  full  description  of  the 
habitual  with  identification  marks,  etc.  Instead  of 
being  allowed  to  call  where  he  likes,  a  calling  place  should 
be  allotted  to  him  at  a  reasonable  day's  march.  He  should 
be  required  to  perform  a  task  and  be  detained  two  nights, 
the  licence  being  endorsed  at  each  stopping  place.  Loss 
of  the  licence,  or  applying  at  a  ward  other  than  the  wards 
specified,  should  be  an  offence  punishable  at  the  option 
of  the  justices  by  a  short  term  of  imprisonment  or  a  long 
term  of  detention  in  a  labour  colony.  On  and  after  a 
date  to  be  fixed,  say  one  year  from  the  new  law  coming 
into  operation,  all  those  tramps  not  possessing  a  certilT- 
cate  should  be  deemed  habitual  vagrants,  and  should 
be  liable  by  decision  of  justices  to  detention  in  a  labour 
colony  for  at  least  one  year.  The  punishment  of  the.se 
men  should  in  the  first  instance  be  of  a  reformatory 
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Mr.  liicliard  character,  that  is  to  say  that  some  attempt  should  be 

J.  Curti.s:    made  to  teach  them,  to  encourage  them  in  the  habit  of 

  work. 

l!S  Jan.  lyn.'i. 

  2694.  Yes,  or  teach  them,  I  suppose,  any  fairlj^  easy 

trade  ? — Yes,  teach  them  some  fairly  easy  trade.  Second 
offenders  should  be  committed  either  to  a  long  term  of 
imprisonment,  or  detention  in  a  labour  colony  with  a 
different  form  of  punishment.  The  labour  colonies 
should  be  under  Government  control,  just  as  prisons  are. 
I  think  that  is  necessarj^  because  not  a  great  many  labour 
colonies,  I  believe,  would  idtimately  be  found  to  be 
necessary. 

2695.  Have  you  yourself  had  any  experience  of  labour 
colonies  ;  I  mean,  have  you  visited  any  of  them  ? — 
No,  sir,  I  have  not. 

2696.  You  have  not  been  to  Hadleigh  ? — No,  sir. 

2697.  What  have  you  to  suggest  as  to  vagrant  chil- 
dren ? — I  think  if  the  provisions  of  the  Vagrants'  Children 

I  Protection  Bill  of  last  session  had  passed  into  law  much 
useful  work  could  be  done  to  serve  the  children.  Even 
under  the  present  law,  if  the  cost  of  maintaining  the 
children  did  not  fall  upon  the  local  rates,  many  boards 
of  guardians  would  readily  adopt  children  under  the  Act 
of  1899.  I  can  safely  say  that  my  Board  would  adopt 
them  at  once. 

2698.  (Sir  William  Chance.)  That  Bill  makes  the  cost 
a  county  charge  ? — Yes,  up  to  6s.  a  week. 

2699.  [Chairman.)  You  suggest,  I  think,  that  the  cost 
of  dealing  with  habitual  vagrants  and  their  children 
should  be  wholly  borne  by  the  State  ? — Yes. 

2700.  In  the  same  way  as  the  cost  of  prisoners  is  ? — 
Quite  so  ;  and  I  think  the  cost  of  dealing  with  the  genuine 
working  man  could  be  left  as  a  local  charge. 

2701 .  Should  you  treat  the  habitual  vagrant  as  if  he  were 
a  criminal?— Yes,  having  ascertained  who  the  habitual  is  by 
this  probationary  period,  I  think  the  cost  of  dealing  with 
him  should  be  borne  by  the  State; 

2702.  There  is  one  other  matter  :  what  are  the  tasks 
at  King's  Norton  ? — Well,  the  one-nighter  has  to  break  4 
cwt.  of  stone  ;  it  is  not  very  hard  stone,  I  may  say. 

2703.  How  long,  as  a  rule,  does  that  take  an  average 
man  to  break  ''. — Well,  speaking  of  a  test-yard  which  we 
have  opened  now  for  outdoor  able-bodied  men,  we  first  of 
all  fixed  the  task  at  8  cwt.  and  the  Inspector,  Mr.  Henry 
Stevens,  and  myself  paid  a  surprise  visit  there  one  day  and 
we  found  them  all  gone  at  12  o'clock.  They  began  at 
8.30  in  the  morning.  We  then  increased  the  task  to  12 
cwt.  ;  they  still  got  away  about  2  o'clock.  Yesterday 
at  a  committee  we  were  proposing  to  make  it  16  cwt.  ; 
but  we  are  speaking  of  these  things  without  knowing  the 
capacity  of  the  men.  At  Smethwick  they  are  mostly 
strikers,  I  think.  One  cannot  draw  a  general  conclusion. 
It  depends  on  the  strength  of  the  man,  and  what 
he  has  been  used  to  before.  The  habitual  vagrant  will 
break  4  cwt.  of  stone  in  an  hour  or  so. 

2704.  Some  men  will  break  double  the  amount  of  stone 
that  others  can  ? — Yes. 

2705.  I  mean  equally  powerful  men  to  look  at  ? — Yes, 
I  do  not  think  you  can  draw  a  general  line. 

2706.  Have  you  had  your  attention  called  to  the  system 
of  crushing  stone  which  they  have  in  the  Cuckfield  work- 
house ;  instead  of  breaking  stone  with  the  hammer  they 
crush  it  with  a  thing  like  a  pestle  and  mortar  ? — No,  I 
have  not  heard  of  that. 

2707.  The  advantage  of  that  system  being  that  there  is 
no  skill  required  and  that  every  man  with  an  ordinary 
muscle  could  break  the  same  amount  as  another  ? — Yes. 

2708.  Do  you  have  wood  cutting  ? — Yes ;  the  men 
who  are  not  thought  to  be  capable  of  breaking  stone, 
or  whom  one  wishes  to  deal  a  little  lightly  with  are  put 
to  wood  sawing  or  picking  the  ground. 

2709.  Have  you  the  wood  splitting  as  well  ? — Yes. 

2710.  I  suppose  the  spUtting  is  the  lightest  task  ?— I 
think  so. 

2711.  Have  you  any  suggestion  to  make  with  regard 
to  alteration  of  the  tasks  ? — No.  I  think  they  are  suffi- 
ciently wide,  sir.  I  think  oakum  picking,  of  course,  should 
be  discontinued  ;  in  most  places  it  might  well  be  left  to 
an  official  calendar. 


2712.  (Mr.  Davy.)  You  have  told  us  that  you  carry- 
out  all  the  regulations  of  the  Local  Government  Board ; ; 
do  you  detain  two  nights  ? — Yes,  sir. 

2713.  Do  you  detain  two  nights  in  every  case  ? — 
Well,  we  comply  with  the  rule  that>  if  the  man  can  satisfy 
the  master  that  he  is  a  genuine  working  man,  he  should 
be  allowed  to  go. 

2714.  The  master  has  a  discretion  ? — ^Yes. 

2715.  Can  you  tell  us  in  what  number  of  cases  he 
exercises  that  power  ? — No,  I  cannot  give  you  the  number. 

2716.  Is  there  a  considerable  number  of  such  cases 
where  he  exercises  his  discretion  ? — I  think  not. 

2717.  Does  he  detain  the  women  two  nights  ? — Yes 
I  have  not  heard  of  his  allowing  them  to  go  otherwise. 

2718.  Do  the  neighbouring  unions  cai-ry  out  the  regula-. 
tions  of  the  Local  Government  Board  as  to  detention  ? — 
Yes,  all  the  three  city  unions,  Aston,  Birmingham  and 
King's  Norton. 

2719.  Do  you  know  if  the  neighbouring  country  unions 
do  ?— They  do  not,  sir. 

2720.  (Sir  William  Chance.)  Wolverhampton,  for 
instance  ?— I  think  Wolverhampton  do  now ;  they  built 
new  casual  wards  early  last  'year.  I  understood  Mr- 
Davy  to  speak  of  the  neighbouring  country  unions,  such 
as  Droitwich,  Kidderminster  and  those  places. 

2721.  (Mr.  Davy.)  As  I  take  it  all  your  tasks  are  skilled 
labour  ? — They  are  stone  breaking,  land  digging,  and 
wood  sawing. 

2722.  Is  your  wood  sawing  piecework  or  time  work  ? — 
Time  work  :  the  men  have  to  work  so  many  hours  at  land 
digging. 

2723.  The  only  piecework  you  have  is  stone  breaking  ? 
— ^No.  The  wood  sawing  task  is  two  men  to  saw  four 
railway  sleepers  if  detained  one  night  onlj',  or  nine  railway 
sleepers  if  detained  two  nights. 

2724.  The  strongest  man  will  do  the  work  easiest,  will' 
he  not  ? — Yes. 

2725.  And  the  skilled  man  at  stone  breaking,  would  do  ■ 
that  task  easiest  ? — Yes,  he  would. 

2726.  Do  you  think  that  is  fair  ?— Well,  it  is  difficult' 
to  suggest  anything  else  in  its  place. 

2727.  Have  you  any  corn  grinding  at  Birmingham  ? — 
No  ;  I  think  it  would  be  a  good  thing  for  places  Uke  Birm- 
ingham, assuming  the  present  system  has  to  be  kept,  if 
we  only  had  one  casual  ward  there.  It  would  have  been 
practicable  supposing  the  three  boards  had  combined  and' 
erected  casual  wards  for  the  city.  It  would  then  have 
been  practicable  at  no  greater  outlay  to  have  provided 
these  other  tasks. 

2728.  You  were  aware  that  considerations   of  cost 
make  it  difficult  for  some  country  unions  to  carry  out  the  • 
regulations  ? — Exactly. 

2729.  Apparently  also  in  your  case  considerations  of 
cost  make  it  difficult  to  take  the  best  system  possibly  ? — ■ 
We  think  we  have  gone  far  enough,  sir ;  we  spent  £6,000 
on  the  new  wards  four  years  ago. 

2730.  You  carry  out  all  the  regulations  and  yet  your 
increase  of  tramps  is  very  great  ? — Yes,very  great  indeed. . 

2731.  Do  you  think  that  increase  is  quite  abnormal  ? — 
I  think  it  was  abnormal  last  year  ;  at  the  same  time  our 
figures  show  that  there  has  been  a  steady  and  continual: 
rise  for  the  last  five  years.  The  figures  which  I  quoted  at 
the  opening  are  undoubtedly  abnormal,  I  think. 

2732.  Is  that  the  reason  that  you  say  that  the  present 
system  has  failed  in  its  object  ? — I  draw  my  conclusions 
from  the  experience  of  the  last  five  years,  not  from  the- 
present  and  last  year. 

2733.  What  would  you  say  was  the  object  of  the  pre- 
sent system  ? — ^To  repress  vagrancy  ;  keep  the  men  off  the  - 
road. 

2734.  Might  it  also  be  to  relieve  the  vagrant  ? — Oh,  I' 
think  to  a  certain  extent,  but  not  to  encourage  him  in: 
habits  of  idleness  or  loafing. 

2735.  Would  you  rather  put  it  in  this  way ;  that  the  • 
present  system  has  failed  to  repress  vagrancy  ? — Yes, 
that  is  what  I  mean. 

2736.  As  regards  the  occupations  of  these  men,  most  of- 
your  information  is  derived  from  the  tramps  themselves,. 
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'T  think  ?— T  have  had  a  number  of  interviews  with  these 
I  men. 

2737.  When  a  man  tells  you  that  he  has  been  at  this  or 
that  trade,  or  that  he  has  been  in  the  army,  you  have  to 

•  depend  on  what  he  says  ? — After  questioning  the  man. 

2738.  Have  any  of  these  men  got  discharge  papers  ?— 
No,  sir  ;  I  asked  them  that  question.    Of  course,  a  great 

•  deal  of  their  answers  must  be  taken  with  a  grain  of  salt. 

2739.  You  would  not  say  that  a  tramp  was  exactly 
prima  facie  a  trustworthy  witness  ? — No,  I  do  not  think 

■ 

2740.  To  go  to  another  point,  can  you  tell  us  what  the 
average  sentence  at  Norwich  was  for  refusing  to  work  in 

"  the  vagrant  ward  ? — Seven  days. 

2741.  Any  more  ? — I  do  not  think  there  was  one  more 
than  seven  days  whilst  I  was  there. 

2742.  What  is  it  at  Birmingham  ? — It  is  about  seven 
'  days,  I  think,  now.  Take  my  owi\  cases,  there  were  four 
seven  days  and  the  rest  were  fourteen  days.  The  pro- 
■  sscutions  I  had  last  year  were  ten  altogether. 

2743.  Is  there  any  marked  difference  in  the  sentence 
given  by  the  stipendiary  and  the  sentence  given  by  the 

'  other  magistrates  ? — Yes,  the  stipendiary  is  very  much 
'  iirmer  with  them.  One  can  put  it  m  this  waj^,  a  convic- 
tion is  practically  assured  if  the  stipendiary  takes  the  case. 
With  all  due  respect  to  any  justices  of  the  peace  who  are 
here,  he  does  not  allow  these  men  to  plead  their  usual  tale. 
The  question  with  him  is,  have  they  performed  their  task 
or  not. 

2744.  But  when  it  comes  to  sentencing,  the  sentences 
■'are  pretty  equal  ?— I  think  so. 

2745.  {Chairman.)  What  is  the  proportion  of  seven  and 
^fourteen  days'  sentences  ? — -Well,  I  had  10  cases  and  4 
of  them  were  seven  days. 

2746.  Only  10  in  the  year  ? — In  my  union.  The  Bir- 
■mingham  parish  had  84  during  the  year. 

2747.  [Mr.  Simpson).  Do  you  hear  of  sentences  of  less 
i.han  seven  days  ? — -Yes,  five  days  one  has  heard  of. 

2748.  Not  very  often  ? — Not  very  often  ;  seven  days,  I 
'ihink,  is  the  average. 

2749.  {Mr.  Davy.)  You  said  you  had  11,000  men  pass 
"chroxigh  your  wards  during  1904  ? — Yes. 

2750.  That  is  not  nights'  lodgings  ? — No  ;  individual 
'men. 

2751.  Making,  if  the  regulations  Avere  carried  out  in 
■each  case,  22,000  nights'  lodgings  ? — Yes. 

2752.  Out  of  this  11,000  you  only  had  ten  prosecutions 
for  refusing  to  work  ? — That  is  all. 

2753.  That  is  extraordinarily  low,  is  it  not  ? — ■  I  think 
it  frequently  depends  on  the  way  the  men  are  handled  by 
'the  officials.  At  Birmingham,  they  have  the  task  of  un- 
loading coal  and  stone  breaking  ;  the  officials  there  have 

told  me  that  the  majority  of  men  prefer  to  unload  the 
coal.  If  a  man  has  been  once  at  unloading  coal,  the  next 
'  time  he  is  ordered  to  break  stone  he  frequently  refuses. 

2754.  {Captain  Eardley-Wilmot.)  You  cannot  set  a 
'definite  task  of  unloading  coal,  can  you  ? — So  many 
'hours. 

2755.  {Mr.  Davy.)  And  that  he  looks  upon  as  his  right  ? 
— The  next  time  that  he  comes  he  wants  to  unload  coal, 
and  that  is  the  way  they  account  for  the  difference  between 
their  prosecutions  and  ours.  It  does  not  account  for  the 
principle,  but  we  never  take  a  case  unless  the  medical 
officer  certifies  that  the  man  is  capable  of  performing 
the  task.  At  all  events  that  accounts  for  why  we  do  not 
lose  any  of  our  prosecutions.    One  takes  the  medical 

'■certificate  or  the  medical  officer  himself  to  the  court. 

2756.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  the  tramps  are  an  under- 
fed class  ? — Yes,  I  think  they  are. 

2757.  Do  they  look  underfed  ? — The  habitual  vagrant 
looks  underfed.  I  have  seen  during  these  last  three 
weeks  a  number  of  men  in  the  wards,  who  by  no  means 
look  underfed. 

2758.  Does  the  habitual  vagrant  live  upon  what  he 
:gets  at  the  workhouse  ?-^0h,  no. 

2759.  Is  it  not  within  your  knowledge  that  he  brings 
'broken  food  into  the  workhouse  ? — Y«s. 
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2760.  Which  has  to  be  taken  away  from  him  ? — He  JL:  likhard 
does  not  live  upon  what  he  gets  from  the  workhouse  by    ./.  Curtis. 
any  means ;  at  the  same  time,  he  does  not  get  sufficient 
sustaining  food,  I  think.  ^ 

2761.  {Mr.  Simpson.)  I  suppose  you  do  not  know 
how  many  of  the  men  who  come  to  the  casual  ward  have 
been  in  gaol  ? — No. 

2762.  Do  you  hear  of  many  complaints  in  the  country 
round  of  the  nuisance  the  tramps  are  from  the  criminal 
point  of  view  ? — We  have  frequent  complaints  of  the 
nuisance  they  are  by  begging,  hanging  about,  sitting  on 
the  seats  and  so  forth.  The  model  village  at  Bournville 
on  the  Cadbury  Estate  adjoins  the  casual  ward.  It  is  quite 
a  common  thing  to  see  these  men  occupying  the  seats 
placed  in  the  highway,  with  the  result  that  we  get 
complaints. 

2763.  Do  the  police  visit  the  casual  wards  ? — Not 
regularly. 

2764.  Would  they  do  so  in  order  to  pick  up  some  one 
they  wanted  ? — Oh,  yes. 

2765.  Do  you  happen  to  have  heard  that  they  have 
picked  up  some  one  they  wanted  in  the  casual  ward  ? — 
No,  I  do  not  remember  a  case.  Our  casual  wards  are  a 
few  doors  away  from  the  police  station.  We  did  en- 
deavour three  years  ago  to  get  the  consent  of  the  chief 
constable  of  the  county  for  the  police  to  be  appointed 
assistant  relieving  officers  so  that  all  men  would  apply 
to  the  police  for  admission.  The  chief  constable  of 
Worcestershire  refused  permission. 

2766.  Is  that  the  present  chief  constable  ? — No,  his 
predecessor. 

2767.  You  have  not  tried  the  present  chief  constable  ? 
— No.  They  have  had  that  method  at  Birmingham  parish 
for  two  years. 

2768.  The  city  police  are  assistant  relieving  officers 
there  ? — I  believe  that  was  discontinued  two  months  ago. 

2769.  Do  you  know  why  ? — Well ;  it  was  not  found 
to  offer  any  advantage  ;  I  think  that  was  the  reason. 

2770.  The  case  of  a  city  would  be  quite  different  from 
the  case  of  country  districts  from  that  point  of  view, 
would  it  not  ? — Oh,  yes. 

2771.  Do  you  not  think  there  would  be  more  likely  to 
be  advantage  in  the  system  in  the  country  than  in  the 
town  ? — There  would  be  more  advantage,  but  still  it  would 
he  an  advantage  I  think  in  the  town  if  admission  to  the 
casual  ward  were  obtained  through  the  police. 

2772.  You  think  the  present  system  does  a  great  deal 
of  harm  in  encouraging  vagrancy  ? — I  do,  in  this  way  : 
a  man  goes  on  the  road  without  any  idea  of  staying,  but  he 
finds  it  so  easy  to  live  by  begging,  that  he  stops  there. 

2773.  Suppose  there  was  a  waj^-ticket  or  certificate 
system  such  as  you  have  described,  which  would  provide 
that  every  bona  fide  working  man  could  get  a  mid-day 
meal,  would  you  make  the  indiscriminate  giving  of  alms 
an  offence.  Apparently  it  was  a  criminal  offence  in  the 
reign  of  Richard  II.,  but  do  you  think  it  would  be  justi- 
fiable to  make  it  a  criminal  offence  now  ?— I  would  not 
like  to  give  my  assent  to  that  proposition. 

2774.  {Mr.  Davy.)  You  said  the  giving  of  the  mid-day 
meal  would  take  away  fi-om  the  tramp  the  excuse  for 
begging  ? — Yes. 

2775.  Is  that  quite  the  object ;  is  it  not  rather  that 
it  would  take  away  from  the  indiscriminate  almsgiver 
the  excuse  for  giving  ? — It  would  do  both.  First  of  all. 
the  man  could  not  assign  the  reason  that  he  had  had  no 
food  since  his  breakfast,  and  secondly  no  person  could 
plead,  "  Well,  I  gave  the  man  twopence  because  he  had 
not  had  any  food."    It  would  be  Imo-mi  then  to  everyone. 

2776.  {Captain  Eardley-Wilmot.)  That  starts  on  the 
assumption  that  every  man  who  begs  has  been  in  the 
workhouse  the  previous  night  ? —  Oh,  yes,  we  are  speakins 
of  the  casuals,  of  course. 

2777.  {Mr.  Davy.)  As  regards  the  number  of  vagrants, 
is  it  not  clear  that  they  do  not  all  resort  to  the  casual 
wards  ? — I  think  they  mostly  do  at  some  time  or  other 
during  their  career.  When  they  get  away  from  the  large 
towTis  it  is  difficult  for  them  to  go  elsewhere  I  should  say. 

2778.  There  is  no  common  lodging-house  ? — No. 

2779.  Have  you  many  common  lodging-houses  in  your 
union  2 — In  my  own  union  only  one,  but  in  the  parish 
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Mr.  Ilicliai  d  of  Birmingham  there  is  a  large  number ;  within  the 
J .  Curtis,    city  there  is  a  large  number. 

18  Jan  19(>.">      2780.  To  which  I  suppose  much  the  same  class  resort 

  as  come  to  your  casual  wards  ? — Yes,  undoubtedly  in 

Birmingham. 

2781.  Do  you  know  how  much  they  pay  ? — They  can 
get  accommodation  at  as  low  as  twopence  a  night.  There 
is  a  Rowton  House  about  to  be  opened  there.  There  was 
a  company  formed  two  years  ago  and  they  will  be  accom- 
modated there  at  4d.  per  night,  but  I  do  not  think  that 
will  be  for  the  habitual  vagrant  class  ;  they  will  not 
resort  there. 

2782.  Why  not  ? — I  think  the  accommodation 

be  taken  up  by  men  who  spend  most  of  the  year  in  Birming- 
ham itself. 

2783.  {Mr.  Simpson.)  Do  you  think  the  opening  of 
a  new  common  lodging-house  does  anything  to  increase 
the  number  of  vagrants  resorting  to  the  locality  ? — I  do 
not  see  why  it  should  do. 

2784.  {Sir  William  Chance.)  Has  there  been  any  increase 
in  general  pauperism  in  your  union  in  the  last  year  corre- 
sponding with  the  increase  of  vagrancy  ? — No,  our  rate 
of  general  pauperism  has  decreased. 

2785.  Would  you  tell  me  what  the  rate  of  your  pauper- 
ism is  to  your  population  at  the  present  moment,  or  talfe 
the  1st  of  January  last  ? — I  do  not  carry  the  figures  in 
my  mind,  except  to  be  able  to  say  that  the  last  returns 
showed  a  slight  decrease. 

2786.  It  is  considerably  lower  than  the  ratio  of  pauper- 
ism in  the  whole   of  the  country ;    it  is   imder  26 

,         to  the  1,000  ? — Ob,  yes,  very  much  lower. 

2787.  How  has  it  been  in  Birmingham  ? — Birmingham 
remains  much  about  the  same  as  it  has  done  for  the  last 
four  or  five  years. 

2788.  And  Aston  ?— Aston  shows  a  slight  decrease 
like  ourselves. 

2789.  All  those  three  unions  are  considered  and  may 
properly  be  described  as  well-administered  unions? — 
Yes. 

2790.  That  is  to  say,  that  they  carry  out  the  wishes  of 
the  Central  Authority  at  Whitehall  ?—  Yes. 

2791.  And  they  are  what  may  be  called  progressive 
boards  ? — Progressive  boards,  yes  ;  we  all  three  claim 
to  be  quite  progressive. 

2792.  In  the  sense  that  yoxi  carry  out  the  regulations 
of  the  Local  Government  Board  ? — Yes,  certainly. 

2793.  These  figures  are  very  curious ;  you  have  a 
great  increase  in  King's  Norton  between  1903  and  1904, 
and  a  very  small  increase  in  the  parish  of  Birmingham ; 
and  in  Aston  nothing  like  so  large  as  your  increase  ? — 
Yes. 

2794.  No  doubt  you  put  that  increase  down  to  the  giving 
of  extra  gruel  in  the  morning  ? — Well,  we  say  partly  to 
that. 

2795.  '  Is  there  any  other  cause  that  you  can  think  of 
which  invites  vagrants  to  King's  Norton  ? — No,  we  have 
practically  failed  to  find  any  other  reason. 

2796.  You  do  not  know  any  other  reason  at  all  why 
they  should  come  to  you? — No,  our  hours  of  admission 
are  the  same,  the  tasks  are  practically  the  same,  with 
the  exception  of  this  coal  business  at  Birmingham.  We 
have  failed  to  find  any  real  reason  for  it. 

2797.  You  have  no  increase  among  the  women  and 
children  anything  like  corresponding  to  the  increase  in 
the  number  of  men  ? — No,  we  have  not ;  that  is  a  curious 
feature. 

2798.  Does  that  show  that  a  considerable  number  of 
immarried  men  without  families  have  been  thrown  on  the 
road  recently  ? — That  is  one  of  the  conclusions  which  I 
draw. 

2799.  Do  you  think  that  a  man,  travelling  with  his  wife 
and  children  on  the  road,  might  sometimes  go  into  the 
casual  ward  and  let  his  wife  and  children  go  to  the 
common  lodging-house  for  the  night  ? — I  have  not  heard 
of  that  being  done. 

2800.  Has  the  dietary  of  the  women  been  altered  at 
all  ? — No.    They  had  gruel  before. 

2801.  So  that  there  is  nothing  extra  in  the  diet  to  invite 
women  to  the  casual  ward  ?— No,  nothing  extra. 


2802.  Nor  for  the  children  ?— No. 

2803.  Now  as  to  bathing,  do  you  give  each  of  the 
vagrants  fresh  water  and  bathe  them  separately  ? — Yes. 

2804.  You  comply  with  the  regulations  in  that  way  ? — 
Yes,  in  every  respect. 

2805.  As  to  the  certificate,  you  suggested  that  it  might 
be  obtained  from  the  men's  trade  society  as  well  as  from 
the  police  ? — Yes. 

2806.  Do  you  think  that  is  necessary  ? — Well,  my  reason 
for  it  is  this,  that  some  of  the  trade  societies  provide  the 
men  themselves  with  means  of  getting  about.  Unless  it- 
should  be  said  that  the  distinction  is  unnecessarily  made, . 
I  think  I  would  give  a  recognised  trade  society,  such  as 
the  Boiler  Makers'  Society,  permission  to  issue  this  cer- 
tificate. You  may  have  it,  if  you  like,  countersigned  by 
the  police,  but  I  think  on  the  whole  it  would  be  advisable 
to  give,  what  I  term  a  recognised  trade  society  permission 
to  issue  such  a  certificate. 

2807.  You  are  talking  of  a  man  who  belongs  to  a  . 
particular  society  ? — Yes. 

2808.  But,  surely,  it  is  not  their  practice  to  send  a  man 
on  the  road;  would  they  not  send  him  by  rail  ? — I  think  in 
general  that  is  so,  but  it  seems  to  me  there  may  be  instance  s 
where  the  trade  society  does  not  do  so. 

2809.  Do  you  not  think  it  would  be  rather  a  dangerous 
thing  ? — Members  of  some  of  the  trade  societies  walk 
undoubtedly,  and  what  they  have  to  do  if  they  are  walking 
from  Stafford  to  Birmingham  is  to  call  at  a  particular  place 
in  Birmingham  and  get  their  card  marked. 

2810.  Do  you  think  the  trade  society  would  object 
to  their  man  going  to  the  police  to  get  his  certificate  when  . 
starting  on  his  journey  ? — Some  of  them  would  un- 
doubtedly object. 

2811.  But  do  you  see  any  reason  why  you  should  make  ■ 
a  distinction  between  a  man  belonging  to  a  trade  society, . 
and  any  other  man.  Do  you  not  think  they  should  all] 
come  to  the  police  and  get  their  certificate  ? — I  do  not  see  • 
any  harm  in  a  trade  society  being  allowed  to  give  this 
man  a  certificate. 

2812.  You  see  no  harm  ? — At  the  same  time  I  do  not 
think  that  much  use  would  be  made  of  it.    I  think  the: 
trade  societies  would  foUow  their  present  practice  and  en- 
able the  man  to  get  to  his  objective  without  recourse  to  ■ 
the  casual  wards. 

2813.  Do  the  police  visit  the  casual  wards  at  all  at 
King's  Norton  ? — Yes,  they  go  through  every  now  and 
again. 

2814.  How  often  would  they  do  that  ? — The  inspector 
would  call  about  once  a  week. 

2815.  Would  he  go  all  through  the  casual  wards  ? — He 
would  call  at  the  time  of  admission  and  see  the  men  who- 
were  congregated  there  in  the  waiting  hall. 

2816.  He  would  only  see  those  who  were  admitted  at 
the  particular  time  at  which  he  called  ? — I  think  so. 

2817.  Do  you  make  any  use  of  the  Society  for  the  Pre- 
vention of- Cruelty  to  Children  with  regard  to  the  children:, 
of  tramps  ;  that  is  to  say,  when  families  are  leaving,  do  you  ■ 
notify  to  the  Society  to  look  out  for  them  ? — We  have  done  • 
so,  but  the  instances  have  not  been  numerous. 

2818.  You  have  made  use  of  the  Society  ? — We  have- 
made  use  of  this  Society  in  that  way. 

2819.  Have  you  ever  made  use  of  the  Industrial  Schools  ~ 
Act,  1866,  for  deahng  with  these  children  ? — No,  we  have  - 
not. 

2820.  Have  you  heard  of  it  being   used  for  these 
children  ? — No,  I  have  never  heard  of  any  such  use  being  ■ 
made  of  it. 

2821.  You  are,  I  believe,  in  favour  of  the  Bill  introduced ' 
last  year  for  dealing  -with  these  children  ? — I  think  that . 
some  useful  work  could  be  done  if  the  Bill  became  law. 

2822.  {Dr.  Downes.)  I  believe  the  improvement  in  your 
dietary  rather  followed  than  preceded  the  increase  in 
the  number  of  your  casuals  ? — Yes,  we  found  that. 

2823.  So  that  you  do  not  attribute  any  very  great 
importance  to  that  improvement  ? — In  face  of  the  in- 
crease the  board  continued  the  diet  as  altered. 

2824.  With  regard  to  your  stone  breaking,  what  kind) 
of  stone  i.i  it  that  you  use  ? — It  is  called  Rowley  Rag,  . 
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2825.  It  is  a  rag  stone  ? — Yes. 

2826.  Are  the  men  regularly  examined  by  the  doctor  for 
labour,  or  only  in  the  case  of  prosecutions  ? — Well,  I  do 
not  call  his  walking  into  the  wards  an  examination.  We 
have  a  resident  doctor  who  goes  into  the  casual  ward  most 
days,  and  he  is  connected  by  telephone  with  the  super- 
intendent, but  he  does  not  make  an  examination  of  each 
vagrant ;  but  he  does  in  all  cases  where  they  refuse  to 
perform  their  task. 

2827.  And  is  that  examination  a  complete  one  ? — Yes. 

2828.  And  I  think  I  understood  in  those  cases  you  had 
always  been  successful  in  your  prosecutions  ? — Yes. 

2829.  Now  is  there  any  systematic  inspection  by  your 
medical  officer  with  regard  to  smallpox  in  times  of  pre- 
valence of  that  disease  ? — Yes.'  I  think  the  fact  that 
we  have  had  no  secondary  cases  except  in  one  case  in 
either  of  the  three  wards,  shows  that  our  method  is 
effective. 

2830.  What  steps  do  you  take  when  smallpox  occurs  in 
your  casual  wards  ? — The  man  would  be  immediately 
isolated  and  got  away  to  the  smallpox  hospital  as  quickly 
as  possible.  Then  all  the  usual  steps  for  disinfection 
would  be  taken. 

2831.  Have  you  ever  closed  the  wards  ?  — In  our  own 
particular  interest,  we  have  a  double  set ;  we  did  on  the 
occasion  of  the  outbreak  last  year. 

2832.  You  closed  your  wards  to  disinfect  them  ?— Yes. 

2833.  That,  of  course,  is  a  dislocation  of  the  tramp 
relief  system  ? — As  a  matter  of  fact  we  closed  up  for  a 
couple  of  days,  I  think,  and  used  the  old  wards. 

2834.  Do  you  communicate  with  the  places  from  which 
the  tramp  has  come  ? — Well,  during  the  last  eighteen 
months  that  has  been  done  by  the  medical  officers  of 
health,  and  they  trace  the  cases.  In  that  case  of  itch 
which  I  spoke  of,  I  communicated  myself  with  the  clerk 
of  the  other  board. 

2835.  Do  you  get  many  sick  tramps  ? — I  should  think 
the  average  admission  to  the  infirmary  from  the  tramp 
wards  would  run  to  about  one  a  week.  Some  weeks  we 
get  two.  At  yesterday's  meeting  we  had  two  admissions 
to  the  infirmary  reported. 

2836.  You  have  a  separate  infirmary,  I  think  ? — Yes. 

2837.  And  there  they  would  be  treated  as  ordinary  in- 
mates ? — Oh,  quite. 

2838.  With  regard  to  your  Norwich  experience,  could 
you  give  me  the  date  of  your  visit  to  Norwich  prison  ? 
—The  16th  April,  1903. 

2839.  And  I  think  you  said  the  bedding  in  the  Norwich 
prison  was  superior  to  the  bedding  in  the  Norwich  casual 
ward  ? — Yes. 

2840.  Could  you  give  us  the  details  of  what  the  bedding 
was  in  the  casual  ward  ? — I  can  give  it  you  for  the  prison. 
I  have  not  a  note  as  to  what  it  was  in  the  casual  ward,  but 
my  recollection  is  that  it  was  better  in  the  prison.  In 
the  prison  it  was  a  fibre  bed,  two  blankets,  a  pillow,  two 
sheets,  and  a  rug. 

2841.  And  what  was  your  bedding  at  King's  Norton  in 
your  casual  wards  ? — I  am  afraid  I  have  not  the  details. 

2842.  (Sir  William  Chance.)  Is  it  as  good  as  at  Norwich 
prison  ? — I  should  say  so,  yes ;  most  of  ours  are  ham- 
mocks. 

2843.  (Dr.  Downes.)  Have  you  any  free  shelters  in 
your  neighbourhood  that  might  account  for  the  increase 
of  casuals  1 — There  are  two,  I  think,  in  the  centre  of  the 
city  of  Birmingham,  but  I  do  not  think  that  they  would 
account  for  the  increase  of  casuals ;  they  are  very  small. 

2844.  You  said  that  a  certificate  might  be  given  by  a 
recognised  trade  society  ;  I  did  not  quite  know  what  you 
implied  by  "  recognised  "  ? — There  is  a  number  of  trade 
societies  which  are  recognised  ;  they  are  registered  as 
trade  societies. 

2845.  (Sir  William  Chance.)  Trade  unions  1 — They 
might  be  registered  under  the  Friendly  Societies  Act. 

2846.  (Dr.  Downes.)  Yes  ;  I  only  wanted  to  know 
what  the  definition  is  ? — I  think  I  would  limit  it  to  regis- 
tered trade  society. 

2847.  Now  there  are  some  men  who  do  not  want  to 
belong  to  trade  unions,  and  yet  who  might  object  to  go 
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to  the  police  for  a  certificate  ? — This  nepd  not  be  a  trade  Mr.  Richard 
union  ;  a  trade  society  could  be  different  to  a  trade  union,  J •  Curtis, 

>.         "  isJ^^Tgos. 

2848.  Would  a  free  labour  association  be  a  trade  

society  if  registered  ? — Yes. 

2849.  And  that  would  come  within  your  definition  ? — 
Yes. 

2850.  Can  you  give  a  suggestion  as  to  how  a  greater 
uniformity  in  the  management  of  the  casual  wards  might 
be  obtained  ? — I  think  the  first  step  would  be  to  remove 
the  charge  from  being  a  local  one,  to  have  a  great  deal 
more  inspection  of  the  work  of  the  guardians  in  this 
matter.  I  think  if  the  State  paid  the  cost,  they  would 
see  that  the  work  was  done  properly  in  all  unions,  as  it 
undoubtedly  is  in  a  great  many  now,  but  there  is  a  large 
number  of  unions  where  it  is  not ;  that,  I  think,  most 
people  will  admit. 

2851.  And  you  think  it  is  the  incidence  of  the  local 
charge  which  prevents  a  good  many  of  the  boards  com- 
plying with  the  regulations  ? — I  think  so. 

2852.  (Captain  Eardley-Wilmot.)    You  said  you  had 
ten  prosecutions  only  ? — In  that  year. 

2853.  And  you  attributed  getting  convictions  to  the 
careful  examination  by  the  doctor  ? — Yes,  I  think  so. 

2854.  Are  there  many  men  you  would  charge  with 
refusing  to  work  examined  by  the  doctor  and  found 
unfit  ? — Yes,  we  have  some. 

2855.  The  doctor  examines  them  ? — The  doctor  ex- 
amines them,  and  if  he  exempts  them  we  give  them  some- 
thing else  to  do. 

2856.  How  many  of  those  cases  would  you  have  ? — I 
should  think  quite  as  many  as  we  prosecuted,  another 
ten,  quite. 

2857.  (Captain  Showers.)  I  think  you  considered 
the  co-operation  of  the  police  at  the  workhouse  was  a 
good  thing  as  regards  the  tramps  ? — Yes. 

2858.  You  also  approve  of  the  police  acting  as  relieving 
officers  ? — Yes,  I  think  that  would  be  found  advantageous, 
if  they  were  assistant  relieving  officers  for  the  purpose 
of  giving  orders  of  admission. 

2859.  Do  you  think  it  desirable  to  have  notices  ])\\t 
up  by  the  police  on  the  route  where  tramps  are  usually 
found  to  warn  them  that  they  will  be  prosecuted  for 
begging  ? — Yes,  it  might  have  some  good  effect,  but  I  do 
not  think  the  average  tramp  cares  much  for  any  printed 
notice.  He  goes  on  his  way  regardless  of  printed  notices 
and  regulations. 

2860.  As  regards  the  gruel,  do  you  make  the  gruel 
overnight  for  the  next  day,  or  do  you  make  it  fresh  in 
the  morning  ? — I  am  afraid  I  cannot  answer  that. 

2861.  We  have  had  it  stated  that  it  is  made  overnight 
and  is  sour  in  the  morning,  and  that  the  tramps  throw  it 
away  ? — There  has  beeii  no  complaint  from  our  casuals 
as  to  this. 

2862.  Do  you  have  a  female  officer  to  receive  females 
as  they  come  in  ? — Yes  ;  she  is  the  wife  of  the  superin- 
tendent. 

2863.  Is  there  a  woman  in  the  porter's  lodge  to  take 
all  the  particulars  from  the  females  before  they  go  into 
the  casual  wards  ? — There  are  two  entrance  halls  with 
an  office  in  the  centre  and  a  window  open  on  either 
side.  The  women  are  admitted  on  the  one  side  and  the 
men  are  admitted  on  the  other.  The  women  are  kept 
in  separate  waiting  halls. 

2864.  (Mr.  Davy.)  You  say  the  guardians  would 
be  willing  to  adopt  the  children  if  the  cost  of  maintenance 
fell  on  the  county  ? — If  it  did  not  fall  on  the  union. 

2865.  What  would  you  do  with  the  parents  of  those 
children  ? — Well,  under  the  present  law  we  could  do 
something  for  the  children  if  the  cost  was  removed  from 
the  union. 

2866.  Is  that  not  a  suggestion  that  the  cost  should  be 
removed  from  the  union  ? — Oh,  exactly. 

2867.  That  would  entail  fresh  legislation,  would  it  not  ? 
— Yes,  I  recognise  that. 

2868.  Would  you  have  any  special  legislation  for  dealing 
with  the  parents  of  those  children,  or  would  you  simply 
relieve  them  of  their  children  ? — If  the  law  is  to  be  altered 
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Mr.  Eichard  in  that  respect  for  the  benefit  of  the  child,  I  should  adopt 
J.  Curt  is,    the  child  and  let  the  parent  go. 

18  Jan  T905      2869.  Let  the  parent  go  ? — Just  as  in  many  instances 

  '  where  the  children  are  adopted  imder  the  Act  of  1899  ;  the 

parent  gets  scot  free,  I  should  say,  in  the  majority  of 
cases. 

2870.  Although  the  law  gives  a  claim  against  them  ? — 
It  gives  a  claim  ;  we  have  obtained  numerous  orders 
against  the  father,  but  it  is  most  difficult  to  get  any  money 
under  the  order. 

2871.  An  order  against  the  habitual  tramp  would  not 
be  of  much  use  ? — I  do  not  think  it  would  be  of  any  use 
at  all. 

2872.  The  certificates  you  suggest  should  be  given  by 
trade  societies  would  entitle  a  man  to  a  night's  lodging 
and  food  the  next  day  on  discharge  ? — Yes. 

2873.  Do  you  think  it  expedient  to  bring  the  members 
of  trade  unions  into  direct  contact  with  poor  law  relief  in 
that  way  ? — The  object  of  including  them  is  rather  this, 
to  avoid  the  complaint  on  the  part  of  men  who  were 
members  of  trade  societies  that  they  should  have  to  go  to 
the  police  if  they  wished  to  resort  to  a  casual  ward,  or 
there  was  need  for  them  to  do  so,  having  once  become  a 
member  of  a  trade  societ3^  I  do  not  think  myself  there 
would  be  very  much  use  made  of  such  a  certificate. 

2874.  Do  you  think  it  expedient  even  to  propose  such 
a  thing  by  a  legal  enactment  ? — I  do  not  see  any  grave 
objection  to  it.  You  see,  they  would  come  of  their  own 
free  will. 

2875.  It  would  be  poor  law  relief,  would  it  not  ? — I  put 
it  in  this  way,  it  is  a  certificate  for  the  man  to  be  on  the 
road  ;  if  he  wished  to  obtain  a  night's  lodging  at  the  rate- 
payers' expense  he  must  comply  with  the  conditions 
which  are  imposed ;  if  not,  he  has  the  certificate  to  pass 
him  along  the  road. 

2876.  But  it  is  poor  law  relief  ? — Oh,  yes,  it  is  poor  law 
relief,  undoubtedly. 

2877.  And  is  not  the  object  of  trade  societies  and  benefit 
societies  to  keep  a  man  ofl!  the  poor  law  ? — Certainly. 

2878.  Does  this  not  give  him  facilities  for  coming  under 
the  poor  law  and  becoming  a  pauper  ? — Not  greater  than 
he  at  present  possesses. 

2879.  It  gives  him  special  facilities  ? — With  or  without 
facilities  he  does  come  xmder  the  poor  law. 

2880.  He  becomes  a  pauper  with  special  privileges, 
such  as  early  discharge,  does  he  not  ? — Yes. 

2881.  Supposing  a  man  is  going  to  work  at  some  water 
works,  does  he  go  there  for  our  benefit,  or  for  his  own,  or 
for  the  benefit  of  the  employer ;  does  not  the  employer 
want  labour  ? — Yes. 

2882.  Why  should  you  subsidise  the  employer  at  the 
ratepayers'  expense  ? — Well,  it  is  rather  a  question  of 
dealing  with  the  case.  We  find  that  these  men  do  use 
the  road  to  get  to  these  large  works ;  the  employers 
somehow  seem  to  get  along  without  them,  at  the  same 
time  when  men  hear  of  works  they  go  there.  In  actual 
experience  men  who  came  to  the  reservoir,  tramps 
from  some  other  water  works  or  some  other  big  con- 


struction job,  came  in  the  hope  of  getting  -work,  and  many 
of  them  found  work  and  most  of  them  used  the  casual 
wards. 

2883.  Is  it  not  a  well  known  fact  that  tramps  who  go 
to  those  large  public  works  do  so  not  to  find  work  but  to 
prejr  upon  the  navvies  ? — Well,  of  coui-se.  one  hears  of 
that,  but  at  the  same  time  many  of  them  do  work  ;  they 
are  workmen  and  they  use  the  load  in  order  to  get  there. 
They  do  not  save  sufficient  money  to  pay  their  railway 
fare,  and  they  have  no  other  way  of  getting  to  the  new 
work. 

2884.  You  appreciate  the  point  of  principle  which  I 
raise  ? — Absolutely  ;  I  quite  agree  with  you.  I  see  some 
difficulty  in  a  trade  society  giving  this  certificate,  but  it  is 
rather  for  the  purpose^ of  avoiding  any  complaint  from 
them  "  What  about  our  people  ?  Why  should  you  make 
them  go  to  the  police,  if  they  wish  to  get  from  Birmingham 
to  Liverpool  ?  " 

2885.  (Jfr.  Simpson.)  Do  you  not  think  you  can  put  it 
in  another  way :  the  law  requires  the  man  who  obtains 
relief  at  a  casual  ward  to  do  a  certain  task  ;  but  it  is  also 
recognised  that  if  he  can  show  that  he  is  a  genuine  working 
man  really  in  search  of  work  he  may  be  exempted  from 
that  task  ? — Yes. 

2886.  And  to  save  poor  law  people  trouble,  so  to  speak, 
the  certificate  of  a  trade  society  as  well  as  a  certificate 
from  the  police  should  be  evidence,  which  they  will  be 
ready  to  accept.  Do  you  not  think  that  is  the  fair  way 
of  using  your  certificate  ? — Yes.  There  is  also  the  case  of 
a  man  a  member  of  a  trade  society,  who  may  not  have 
lived  in  this  starting  place  for  six  months.  Take  a  man 
who  had  started  from  Birmingham  to  go  to  Sheffield  and 
then  went  on ;  if  he  wished  to  get  on  the  road  his  trade 
society  could  give  him  the  certificate. 

2887.  (Chairman.)  Do  you  not  think  that  from  time 
to  time  the  man  would  need  to  have  his  ticket  vised  ? — 
Yes. 

2888.  It  must  be  marked  by  the  police  ;  he  cannot  go 
to  an  official  of  his  union  ? — No,  it  is  only  for  the  issuing 
of  his  certificate. 

2889.  So  that  he  has  to  go  to  the  police  in  the  end. 
To  sum  up  in  a  very  few  words  the  suggestions  you 
have  been  putting  forward  to  us  in  your  excellent 
evidence  :  in  the  first  place,  I  think  you  want  more  uni- 
formity in  the  treatment  of  the  vagrants  -with  regard 
to  baths,  search,  and  task  ? — Yes. 

2890.  And  then  you  want  a  classification  of  casuals  ? — 
Yes. 

2891.  Then  you  are  strongly  in  favour  of  having  a  sys- 
tem of  way-ticket  or  certificate  general  all  over  England, 
and  you  would  like  to  see  greater  uniformity  of  punish- 
ment, where  punishment  is  awarded  ? — Yes  ;  and  I  think 
an  attempt  should  be  made  to  ascertain  those  men  who 
are  termed  habituals  by  placing  the  suspects  under  a 
license.  We  have  heard  of  them  ever  since  I  have  been 
an  official ;  I  would  like  to  find  out  who  they  are,  and 
mark  them. 

2892.  In  fact,  it  would  be  a  sort  of  ticket-of -leave  ? — 
Yes. 
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2893.  (Chairman.)  You  are,  I  believe,  the  vice-chair- 
man of  the  Wycombe  board  of  guardians  ? — Yes. 

2894.  And  you  have  been  a  guardian  for  some  time  ? 
■ — Twelve  years. 

2895.  In  your  union  is  there  a  large  number  of  vagrants  ? 
—Not  a  very  large  number.  Since  we  appointed  a 
labour  master  about  ten  months  ago  that  has  tended 
to  reduce  them — the  extra  accuracy  and  strictness  in 
requiring  the  work  to  be  done  ;  it  acts  as  a  discourage- 
ment. 

289G.  In  other  words,  he  enforces  the  task,  I  suppose  ? — 
Yes,  that  is  so.  Before  that,  we  had  a  master  and  porter 
and  no  fimctionary  whose  special  charge  it  was  to  watch 
the  vagrants  at  their  work  day  by  day  and  hour  by  hour. 
The  effect  of  a  strict  exaction  of  the  task  is  that  they  are 
discouraged  from  coming,  as  far  as  we  can  make  out. 

2897.  May  I  ask  what  your  task  is  ? — Nothing  but 
stone  breaking. 


2898.  Stone  breaking  ? — Yes,  we  did  attempt  a  sort 
of  labour  colony  in  the  sense  of  taking  in  an  area  of  grormd 
about  twelve  acres  and  trying  to  utilise  all  those  vagrants 
with  agricultural  capacities  or  aptitudes.  We  did  that 
before  we  established  the  labour  master,  and  the  experi- 
ment broke  down  from  the  fact  that  there  was  no  sufficient 
supervision,  or  that  there  was  no  machinery  by  which 
the  work  could  be  carefully  carried  out.  In  the  judgment 
of  our  master,  a  man  of  experience  who  has  been  with  us 
some  twenty-five  years,  the  experiment  broke  down 
from  the  vagrants  being  free  to  leave  whenever  they 
liked.  If  we  could  have  bound  them  to  the  experiment, 
say  for  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks,  the  result  would 
have  been  very  much  better.  When  they  got  fractious 
and  discontented  after  a  day  or  two,  they  wanted  to 
move  off  and  there  was  no  power  on  our  side  to  prevent 
them  ;  therefore  they  went  away  and  the  experiment 
was  not  a  success. 

2899.  In  other  words,  the  casual  is  not  a  person  to 
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employ  upon,  say,  farm  labour  ? — No,  not  without  more 
supervision  and  more  discipline  than  we  have  got  at 
present  at  our  service. 

2900.  If  you  are  only  going  to  keep  him  there  for  the 
two  nights,  we  will  say,  and  you  put  a  spade  into  his  hand 
to  work  one  day  ? — Yes,  it  does  not  answer. 

2901.  The  first  thing  he  alleges  is  that  he  is  not  used 
to  spade  labour  ? — ^Yes. 

2902.  He  has  got  to  learn,  and  the  result  is  you 
get  little  or  nothing  out  of  bim  ? — Yes,  there  is 
a  percentage  of  men  who  have  been  used  to  agricultural 
labour,  but  who  have  drifted  up  to  town,  and  from  taking 
labour  in  town  have  become  disqualified  ;  the  muscles 
of  their  backs  are  relaxed  and  in  various  ways  they  are 
disqualified. 

2903.  Are  there  other  tasks  ? — There  is  practically 
no  other  task  but  stone  breaking  ;  there  is  a  little  oakum 
picking,  but  it  is  very  slightly  carried  on. 

2904.  Do  you  have  any  wood  sawing  ? — No. 

2905.  I  daresay  you  know  that  is  one  of  the  tasks  ? — 
We  burn  very  little  wood  in  our  establishment,  and  have 
no  way  of  using  it  up.  That  is  a  point  to  which  I  have 
given  a  good  deal  of  attention  with  a  view  of  trying  to  get 
extra  work  put  on. 

2906.  Wood  sawing  has  been  suggested  to  us  as  a 
task  in  which  there  is  no  skill  required.  You  put  two 
men  on  at  the  ends  of  a  cross-cut  saw  ? — I  think  it  would 
be  very  desirable  labour,  but  you  see  you  must  have  a 
market  for  wood. 

2907.  We  have  been  told  that  old  sleepers  have  been 
sawn  and  afterwards  made  into  excellent  firewood  ? — 
Yes. 

2908.  That  is  one  of  the  tasks.  You  have  never  tried 
that  ? — No,  I  have  talked  about  it,  but  I  have  never  got 
it.  The  view  is  there  is  no  market  for  it.  May  I  say  a 
word  or  two  as  to  what  is  the  basis  of  the  problem  ? 

2909.  Certainly  ? — I  think  the  basis  of  the  problem  is 
a  defective  classification  of  the  tramps.  I  think  as  a  rule 
the  common  differentiation  of  the  tramp  is  not  that 
which  is  found  through  the  whole  class.  I  should  say 
that  the  class  of  tramps  submitted  to  us,  dealt  with  by 
the  Poor  Law  as  tramps,  cover  three  distinct  sets  of  people. 
One,  I  should  put  doAvn  as  the  hereditary  or  professional 
tramp,  towards  whom  a  severe  regime  is  desirable,  and 
even  a  more  severe  regime  than  is  exercised  at  present. 
And  then  besides  that,  I  think  there  is  a  large  class  of 
itiaerant  unemployed,  who  can  be  rescued,  who  might 
be  rescued  under  more  methodical  treatment,  to  whom 
the  method  of  discipline  ought  to  be  relaxed  up  to  a 
certain  point,  only  relaxed  in  a  sort  of  provisional  and 
temporary  way  until  an  opportunity  has  been  found  for 
testing  them  at  work  that  they  could  do.  Then  I  think 
the  third  class  is  the  social  derelict,  the  feeble  imbecile 
incapable  person  who  will  be  on  our  hands  whatever  we 
do.  But  I  think  if  we  could  so  reorganise  our  method 
of  treatment  as  to  eliminate  from  it  this  middle  class — • 
the  itinerant  unemployed — we  should  do  two  good  things. 
We  should  remove  the  peril  of  imeducated  sympathy 
which  at  present  promotes  and  extends  and  perpetuates 
the  tramp  class,  and  in  the  other  case,  we  could  justify 
ourselves  before  public  opinion  for  severer  measures  than 
have  been  hitherto  found  necessary  to  be  taken  towards 
the  professional  tramp. 

2910.  That  is  class  one  ? — Yes.  That  there  is  a  class 
of  remedial  poverty  and  remedial  unemployment  that 
comes  upon  us  in  the  tramp  wards,  I  have  not  any  doubt 
at  all ;  I  have  watched  it  for  some  years  now.  At  present 
we  have  no  machinery  to  help  them  by,  and  if,  as 
very  often  happens,  their  very  independence  makes  them 
ruder  and  rougher  to  the  master  over  them  than  the  habi- 
tual tramp,  they  are  the  people  who  get  into  trouble  and 
are  drafted  off  into  gaol.  A  man  who  has  been  in  the 
workhouse  a  good  deal  said  to  me  when  I  asked  him  how 
he  was  getting  on,  "  Oh,  you  are  all  right,  sir,  as  long  as 
you  let  the  governor  know  he  is  boss."  That,  broadly 
speaking,  is  the  principle  which  prevails  amongst  these 
tramps.  If  they  are  elastic  enough  only  to  let  the  gover- 
nor know  he  is  the  boss  and  not  to  come  into  conflict 
with  the  authorities,  they  get  on  all  right.  If  a  man 
shows  any  independence  or  is  rude  and  says  he  is 
not  going  to  do  that  filthy  work,  and  so  on,  he  gets  into 
trouble  and  drifts  mto  the  criminal  class,  though  rc- 
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presenting,  morally  and  personally,  a  higher  class  than  j'hc 
the  other.  Hev.  Arthur 

2911.  That  is  the  man  who  would  wprk,  if  work  were  ^'  ^^"J>'^'^> 
obtainable  and  offered  to  hi^  ? — Yes.   L  _ 

2912.  As  to  a  man  in  the  second  class,  your  object  18  Jan.  190<i. 
would  be  that  there  should  bo  work  obtained  for  him  ' 
wherever  possible ;    that  there  should   be  information 

about  work  ? — Yes.    Now  may  I  go  on  to  one  other 
point  ? 

2913.  Yes  ? — In  order  that  this  may  be  done,  I  should 
think  that  some  new  administrative  action  was  wanted. 
I  do  not  think  there  is  any  existing  system,  as  far  as  I 
know,  vmder  our  Poor  Law  administration,  which  allows 
of  those  two  excellent  things,  the  keeping  of  a  personal 
register  of  the  men  which  you  would  do  by  •'  way-ticket "  or 
passport — something  of  that  sort — and  also  for  giving  him 
the  opportunity  of  learning  where  labour  is  going  on. 
I  have  no  doubt  you  have  had  your  attention  as  a  Com- 
mittee called  to  the  valuable  Keport  by  the  Board 
of  Trade  on  "  Agencies  and  ilethods  for  Dealing  with  the 
Unemployed  in  certain  Foreign  Countries.".  It  seems 
to  me,  if  we  had  patience  and  courage  enough  to 
follow  out  some  of  those  indications,  we  should 
have  a  very  fair  chance  of  good  results  :  first  by  the 
registration  of  labour  and  by  the  circulation  of 
information  of  that  sort  to  labour  bureaux,  as  they  are 
called  here  :  then  by  keeping  a  more  personal  hold  on 
the  more  promising  individuals,  and  getting  co-ordination 
among  the  different  unions,  so  that  the  record  of  a  man 
could  stand  him  in  good  stead,  not  only  in  the  union 
where  he  stopped  for  one  night,  but  in  the  one  to  which 
he  went  afterwards. 

2914.  Or  in  bad  stead  ? — Yes,  if  it  is  bad  stead.  He 
very  often  benefits  ;  the  ticket  would  represent  the  pri- 
vilege, and  he  would  very  soon  forfeit  that  and  be  brought 
down  to  a  lower  class 

2915.  I  think  you  mentioned  a  way-iicket.  We  have 
had  evidence  both  from  Gloucestershire  and  Wilt- 
shire on  this  subject.  Those  are  the  two  counties  where 
the  way-ticket  system  is  novv  in  existence.  I  think  you 
would  probably  ,'?  gree  that  to  make  the  way-ticket  effective, 
it  must  be  general  ? — General  all  over  the  country  ;  there 
is  no  object  in  one  or  two  or  three  single  unions  trying  it. 

2916.  But  I  understand  you  to  say  that  if  the  system 
were  made  general,  it  would  be  effective  ? — I  do.  I  have 
lived  in  Russia,  and  have  been  brought  up  to  a  large 
extent  on  the  passport  system.  There  may  be  much  to 
be  said  against  it,  but  it  has  much  to  do  with  keeping 
up  the  personal  respect  of  the  individual  to  have  some 
record  kept  of  his  history. 

2917.  Can  you  at  all  suggest  to  the  Committee  the 
form  the  way-ticket  should  take  ? — I  think  there  is  a 
very  good  form  suggested  in  this  Report  of  the  Board  of 
Trade. 

2918.  What  should  be  the  office  of  origin  ;  should 
it  be  the  workhouse  or  the  police  station  ? — I  should  say 
of  the  two  it  had  better  be  the  police  station. 

2919.  Why  ? — Because  the  con' oiunication  between 
police  stations  is  more  complete,  more  under  control 
than  it  is  between  workhouses. 

2920.  Where  circumstances  permit  r  f  it  you  would 
have  a  police  station  rather  than  a  workhouse  ? — I 
think  so. 

2921.  The  geographical  conditions  might  point  to  the 
workhouse  ? — They  might,  if  the  police  station  was  not 
near  the  workhouse.  In  regard  to  the  foi'm  of  ticket,  I 
think  the  particulars  which  we  have  laid  before  us  about 
Wilhelmsdorf  on  page  30  of  the  Report  give  a  most 
admirable  scheme. 

2922.  Have  you  anything  more  to  say  on  the  way- 
ticket  ? — No  I  do  not  think  I  have.  I  know  that  a  great 
many  individual  guardians  doubt  its  value,  and  T  think 
a  good  many  masters  of  workhouses  doubt  its  value, 
because  they  have  never  been  brought  into  any  system 
of  co-ordination  with  their  neighbouring  unions,  and 
they  pride  themselves  on  being  superior.  They  decUne 
being  put  into  communication  witn  unions  which  they 
think  administer  on  a  lower  method  than  they  do.  Then 
if  they  are  possessed,  as  some  unions  are,  with  an  idea 
that  there  are  all  sorts  of  fads  going  about  and  they 
understand  everything  that  is  really  wanted,  and  they 
have  got  nothing  to  learn,  they  resist  it  on  the  ground  that 
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The        they  do  not  want  to  be  raised  to  an  impracticable  and 
Rev,  Arthur  theoretical  level.    I  fancy  that  is  the  feeling.    I  have 
^'o'"^"^'  ^^^^  communications  from  three  or  four  of  the  neighbouring 

 LJ.      unions,  and  I  should  say  (perhaps  it  is  a  mere  piece  of 

18  Jan.  1905.  self-assertion,  but  I  should  say)  the  Wycombe  union  has 

 _      gone  more  fully  and  more  comprehensively  into  this 

question  than  any  one  of  the  other  unions. 

2923.  Have  you  had  an  increase  of  casuals  during  the 
last  year  or  so  ? — No,  just  the  opposite  ;  we  are  fewer 
now,  but  the  general  testimony  is  that  it  is  due  to  the 
exercise  of  a  severe  regime  in  supervising  the  task  of  work. 

2924.  You  know  of  course  that  generally  throughout 
England  there  has  been  an  increase  during  the  last  year 
and  a  half  ? — Yes,  there  has  been  an  increase. 

2925.  But  that  has  not  been  the  case  with  your  union  ? 
—No. 

2926.  And  you  attribute  that  to  more  regularity  with 
regard  to  treatment  and  punishment  ? — Yes,  I  think 
that  is  largely  the  explanation.  I  do  not  think  it  is  a 
very  satisfactory  explanation,  but  I  think  it  is  the 
chief  explanation. 

2927.  How  many  men  in  the  course  of  the  year  have 
you  prosecuted  ? — I  have  not  got  the  exact  statistics, 
but  I  should  say  we  have  prosecuted  none  except  for 
refusing  work  and  tearing  up  their  clothes,  and  for  that 
there  is  about  one  a  quarter,  say  four  a  year. 

2928.  And  what  sentence  is  given,  as  a  rule  ? — Fifteen 
days. 

2929.  Fifteen  days  ? — They  go  to  Reading,  and  on  the 
moment  of  their  going  there  there  is  a  vast  improvement 
in  their  diet.  If  you  look  at  the  comparative  dietary, 
you  will  see  how  much  better  they  are  fed  as  soon  as  they 
get  into  prison,  than  they  are  as  tramps.  That  is  the 
Reading  scale  of  feeding  (exhibiting  document). 

2930.  Of  course,  the  diet  is  the  same  all  over 
the  country  for  the  prison  ? — That  is  the  comparison 
of  the  two,  and  it  shows  that  if  a  man  is  merely 
engaged  looking  after  his  stomach  he  would  wish  to  be 
condemned  to  a  short  imprisonment  as  soon  as  he  can. 
He  probably  has  not  any  moral  sensitiveness  which 
makes  it  a  great  shock  to  him. 

2931.  The  improvement  in  the  prison  diet  was  the 
addition  of  the  porridge  ? — That  is  very  proper. 

2932.  Otherwise  there  would  not  have  been  any  material 
difference  ? — No. 

2933.  And  you  think  that  the  improvement  in  the 
dietary  in  the  matter  of  the  porridge  is  what  has  made 
the  prison  more  popular  ? — Where  there  is  good  behaviour 
my  view  is  in  favour  of  giving  an  improved  diet.  There  is 
one  other  point  upon  which  I  should  like  to  speak,  if  I 
might  be  allowed  ;  that  is  in  regard  to  the  children. 

2934.  Yes,  if  you  please  ? — I  think  that  without 
materially  breaking  down  parental  responsibility, 
or  making  our  action  or  administration  stimulate  the 
tramp  habit,  we  might  take  charge  of  the  children  more 
than  we  do.  We  have  got  in  our  union  a  most  admirable 
poor  law  school,  in  a  most  healthy  place,  with  possi- 
bilities of  extension,  and  much  more  room  than  we  are 
occupying,  and  very  often  when  we  send  away  these  poor 
little  wretched  children,  who  we  know  are  under  no  system 
of  education — no  system  \  of  proper  feeding — upon  the 
tramp,  Mie's  heart  goes  down  to  one's  boots  over  it.  It 
seems  so  melancholy,  in  all  human  probability  to  be 
training  tliem  up  not  only  to  vice,  but  to  the  habit  of  the 
tramp,  and  such  as  it  is,  to  the  ease  belonging  to  the 
tramp  life  ;  and  if  we  could  cut  off  that  supply  I  think 
the  peril  of  breaking  the  parental  responsibility,  or 
making  tramping  easier,  would  be  a  far  less  anxious 
question  of  social  economy  than  it  is  under  present 
circumstances. 

2935.  Do  you  send  many  of  those  children  to  the 
industrial  schools  ? — No,  we  cannot. 

2936.  It  depends  upon  whether  they  come  within  the 
•onditions  of  the  Industrial  Schools  Act  ? — I  am  afraid 
they  would  not,  as  merely  belonging  to  the  tramps  and 
spending  a  night  or  two  with  us. 

2937.  Not  where  the  parents  are  not  criminals  ? — If 
there  was  any  case  of  that  sort  injurious  to  life  or  health 
in  their  actual  treatment,  I  suppose  we  might  take  action 
then,  but  not  otherwise. 


2938.  The  Industrial  Schools  Act  is  very  clear  in  its 
language  ? — I  think  I  know  its  provisions,  but  you  must 
have  some  evidence  of  mismanagement  by  the  parents  of 
the  children  ;  otherwise  you  cannot  get  at  them. 

2939.  You  mean  they  are  children  of  persons  who  are 
not  criminals,  but  whose  manner  of  life  is  such  that  the 
child  is  not  likely  to  turn  out  otherwise  than  badly  ?— 
Yes.  If  we  had  anything  like  the  passport  or  the  way- 
ticket  system,  so  as  to  be  able  to  register  a  tramp,  and 
"  habit "  is  established  for  a  certain  period,  I  think  the  law 
might  make  that  adequate  for  the  removal  of  the  children 
from  the  custody  of  their  parents. 

2940.  Yes,  it  might.  But  I  am  afraid  in  the  House  of 
Commons  there  would  be  a  good  deal  said  about  the 
liberty  of  the  subject  ?— Yes.  that  is  our  central  difficulty; 
until  we  can  break  down  that  "  liberty  of  the  subject,"  we 
can  do  no  good  at  all. 

2941.  (Mr.  Davy.)  You  think  then  the  very  fact  that  a 
child  is  on  the  road  is  sufficient  reason  for  taking  that 
child  away  from  its  parents  ? — Yes,  if  its  being  on  the 
road  is  not  merely  a  temporary  action,  but  represents  a 
habit. 

2942.  Though  the  child  may  be  perfectly  healthy,  well 
fed,  and  well  clad  ? — Yes. 

2943.  The  mere  fact  of  travelling  about  with  its  parents 
would  be  sufficient  reason  for  taking  it  away  ? — I  should 
say  it  would  be  on  account  of  its  intense  importance  as  a 
problem  of  civilisation — cutting  off,  the  supply  of  the 
tramp  class. 

2944.  Let  me  give  a  concrete  case  ;  a  woman  I  know 
very  well  passes  the  winter  in  the  workhouse.  In  the 
spring  she  cannot  endure  to  be  shut  up  any  more,  and  she 
goes  out  to  work  in  the  fields  taking  her  five  children  with 
her  ;  she  works  for  the  same  employers  year  after  year, 
during  the  whole  of  the  summer.  The  children  go  round 
with  her  ;  they  play  about  in  the  fields  while  she  is  work- 
ing ;  some  of  them  do  hop-picking.  When  the  autumn 
comes  on  and  work  in  the  fields  is  slack,  she  goes  back  to 
the  workhouse,  and  her  children  go  back  with  her.  Would 
you  in  that  case  take  the  children  away  from  her, 
although,  so  far  as  we  know  at  present,  they  are  well  fed, 
well  clad,  and  well  cared  for  ? — I  should  take  her  into  the 
workhouse,  and  teach  them  in  the  winter  when  the  mother 
is  there,  and  I  would  keep  them  there  when  the  mother  goes 
out,  or,  where  possible,  send  them  to  a  school. 

2945.  You  realise  there  may  be  a  difference  of  opinion 
about  it  ? — Perfectly.  I  have  taken  a  great  deal  of  interest 
in  our  poor  law  school,  and  though  it  is  just  altering  its 
position — all  these  schools  are  passed  over  to  the  super- 
vision of  the  Board  of  Education — there  is  strong  pressure 
being  put  upon  us,  which  I  hope  will  be  successful,  for  the 
children  to  be  sent  to  the  national  schools. 

2946.  (Chairman.)  The  school  you  are  mentioning 
to  us  is  a  poor  law  school  ? — Yes,  it  is. 

2947.  It  is  not  a  national  school  in  the  ordinary  sense 
of  the  word  ? — No,  the  children  live  there  altogether. 

2948.  You  wish  that  the  child  should  be  detained 
there  ? — Yes,  that  we  should  be  able  to  move  over 
a  larger  area  to  supply  these  excellent  schools,  and  that 
those  children  who  become  the  mere  breeding  ground  of 
tramps  should  be  cut  off. 

2949.  (Mr.  Davy.)  Would  you  prefer  that  they  should 
go  into  the  ordinary  poor  law  schools,  or  be  sent  to  the 
industrial  schools  under  the  Industrial  Schools  Act  ? — 
I  think  that  it  is  better  on  the  whole  that  they  should 
go  to  the  ordinary  poor  law  school;  they  are  not  so 
large. 

2950.  Could  not  your  whole  object  be  attained 
if  the  guardians  were  to  adopt  those  children 
under  the  Poor  Law  Act,  1899  ? — Yes,  I  cannot  get  the 
clerk  of  my  board  to  interprejt  that  Act  as  giving  us 
permission  ;  I  have  tried  it  two  or  three  times. 

2951.  Has  the  fact  that  the  cost  of  the  support  of 
the  children  of  vagrants  who  have  no  settlement  would 
fall  on  your  union,  had  something  to  do  witli  his  view  ? — 
Of  course  it  has. 

2952.  If  the  cost  of  those  children  were  made  a  county 
charge,  possibly  the  point  of  view  might  change  ? — Yes, 
that  is  very  likely. 

2953.  Under  the  Industrial  Schools  Act  any  child 
that  is  "  found  wandering  and  not  having  any  home 
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or  settled  place  of  abode,  or  proper  guardianship,  or 
visible  means  of  subsistence  "  may  be  sent  to  an  indus- 
trial school.  Well,  now,  some  magistrates  have  held 
that  that  applies  to  all  tramp  children.  They 
have  no  home,  or  settled  place  of  abode,  or  visible  means 
of  subsistence  ? — Yes. 

2954.  Do  you  think  that  is  so  when  they  are  with  their 
parents  or  nominal  parents  ?— No.  I  think  our  clerk  would 
argue  that  the  position  of  the  children  was  covered  by 
the  recognition  of  the  parents. 

2955.  {Sir  William  Chance.)  Do  you  think  that  the 
parent  ought  to  be  punished  if  he  habitually  tramps 
about  with  the  children  on  the  road  ;  of  course  under 
this  Act  vou  can  take  away  the  children  undoubtedly  ? 
—Yes. 

2956.  But  the  parent,  the  responsible  person,  goes 
scot  free  ? — Yes ;  well,  I  do  not  see  a  way  to  punish  the 
parent,  unless  there  has  been  some  wrong  action  towards 
the  children,  other  than  their  wandering  about. 

2957.  {Chairman.)  You  wish  to  say  something  as 
to  the  effect  of  the  prison  labour  tests  and  the  tasks 
■given  to  vagrants  ? — Well,  I  touched  on  that  just  now 
in  saying  the  difficulty  lies  in  this,  that  it  is  not  the  worst 
set  of  vagrants  that  we  have  to  deal  with,  or  the  most 
hopeless  who  resist  the  kind  of  labour  that  is  put  vipon 
them.  Therefore,  if  we  could  once  believe  that  this  pressure 
-was  undue  in  their  case,  and  find  another  avenue  of  acti- 
vity for  them,  we  should  do  two  good  things.  We  should 
improve  them  instead  of  deteriorating  them,  and  we 
should  remove  from  ourselves  the  necessity  of  so  many 
prosecutions  and  so  much  legal  action  as  we  have  now. 
i  think  your  idea  of  wood  sawing  that  you  put  just  now 
3s  a  very  practical  one. 

2958.  We  had  brought  before  us  yesterdaj-  a  system 
•which  is  in  force  at  the  Cuckfield  casual  wai'ds,  of  pound- 
ing stones  in  a  mortar,  and  in  that  way  getting  very 
fine  stuff.  The  result  was  that  from  stone  which  cost  them 
9s.  a  ton  they  could  sell  the  result  at  15s.  a  ton.  Have  you 
ieard  of  that  task  ? — When  I  was  acting  as  chaplain 
to  the  East  Preston  union,  when  vicar  of  Arundel  in 
Sussex,  they  did  that  there ;  they  crushed  the  stone. 

2959.  It  depends  a  good  deal  on  the  stone  ;  it  is  water- 
■worn  boulders  that  they  crush  at  Cuckfield,  and  it  makes 
■a  very  good  concrete,  and  it  may  be  used  for  other  things  ; 
but  you  do  not  use  that  as  a  labour  test  ? — No. 

2f  f>0.  Have  you  any  other  point  ? — The  only  other 
point  is  in  regard  to  the  dissemination  of  disease.  My 
master  whom  I  consulted  about  this,  and  the  medical 
officer,  both  say  that  the  peril  of  communication  of 
disease  through  the  tramp  ward  is  far  less  than  it  is  in 
the  common  lodging-house.  In  the  case  of  the  tramp  to 
■whom  smallpox  or  anything  of  that  sort  has  been  communi- 
cated, in  their  experience  it  has  always  been  through 
those  living  in  common  lodging-houses.  They  are  turned 
■out  of  the  common  lodging-houses  when  the  disease  has 
declared  itself,  and  they  sometimes  try  to  get  admission 
to  the  workhouse,  but  the  mischief  is  occasioned  in  the 
■aommon  lodging-house. 

2961.  Do  you  invariably  subject  the  vagrants  to  a 
!bath  7 — Yes,  invariably. 

2902.  And  a  search  ? — Yes,  but  invariably  to  a  bath. 
Lately  we  have  rigged  up  some  very  comfortable  baths. 
'We  do  not  give  them  cold  baths,  we  give  them  tepid 
ibaths. 

2963.  And  you  recognise  that  it  is  a  good  preventive 
to  any  chance  of  communication  of  disease,  because  by 
the  man  having  his  bath  you  ascertain  whether  he  is 
suffering  from  any  contagious  disease  ? — Yes. 

2964.  Because  I  am  afraid  some  workhouses  do  not  ? 
—  Our  master  says  that  he  thinks  it  extremely  desirable 
that  the  attention  of  the  medical  officers  of  the  house 
ahould  be  called  more  definitely  to  the  tramps,  and  they 
should  have  more  frequent  opportunities  of  examining 
them  than  they  have  at  present.  Very  often  he  detains 
a  man ;  I  should  think  10  per  cent,  of  our 
"tramps  are  detained  for  medical  care,  because  they  come 
in  in  such  a  disordered  state  of  health. 

2965.  Have  you  some  officer  in  the  workhouse  M-ho 
flees  the  man  when  he  either  goes  in  or  comes  out  of  his 
bath  ?— Yes. 

2966.  So  as  to  be  able  to  detect  any  signs  of  disease  ? 
— Yes,  our  labour  master  is  in  and  out,  and  the  man  who 


acts  as  a  bath  attendant,  but   is  really  an  inmate,  Th» 

is  a  trustworthy  and  reliable  man.  Eev.   A  vfhvr 

2967.  And  he  does  habitually  observe  the  man  so  as  ^'  ^^'^P""*> 
to  detect  if  there  is  anythjng  wrong  with  him  ?  — Yes,  ,  

he  has  instructions  to  do  so.  is  Jan.  1905. 

2968.  What  is  your  view  with  regard  to  any  provision       ~  '~~ 
of  a  mid- day  meal ;    the  absence  of  a  mid- day  meal 

makes  it  almost  compulsory  on  a  man  to  beg  ? — Yes, 
it  does. 

2969.  Very  good  ;  if  you  could  provide  a  mid-day 
meal  for  a  man,  then  it  does  away  with  the  necessity  ? — 
You  see  if  they  are  going  out,  they  go  out  directly  after 
breakfast. 

2970.  Well,  they  can  hardly  walk  fifteen  miles  without 
getting  something  to  stay  their  hunger  with  in  the  mean- 
time ?— No. 

2971.  Have  you  considered  any  plan  of  providing 
for  that  ? — I  have  not.  Our  master  is  extremely  con- 
siderate, and  when  there  is  a  case  of  fairly  decent  people, 
and  there  is  a  wife  and  some  little  children,  he  always 
sends  them  away  with  some  food  hi  their  pockets. 

2972.  Do  you  know  the  Gloucestershire  system  ;  the 
way-ticket  there  involves  a  provision  of  eight  ounces  of 
bread  in  the  middle  of  the  day  ? — I  know  that ;  it  is 
very  desirable,  indeed. 

2973.  Would  you  favour  that  idea  ? — I  favour  it  dis- 
tinctly. It  is  very  much  better  than  that  the  invitation 
should  be  given  to  those  tramps  to  cadge  about  the  back 
doors  of  peoples'  houses. 

2974.  It  seems  rather  hard  that  you  should  convict  a 
man  of  begging  when  you  send  him  out  in  the  morning 
early,  and  do  not  give  him  any  provision  till  night  ? — Yes. 

2975.  Consequently,  if  you  could  have  some  means  of 
providing  a  mid-day  meal,  you  feel  it  would  be  a  right 
thing  to  do  ? — Yes,  T  should  feel  it  would  be  a  right  thing. 

2976.  You  mentioned  labour  colonies ;  have  you 
had  any  experience  of  them  ? — I  have  been  to  see  Tan- 
nenhof,  in  Switzerland.  I  have  never  been  to  Merxplas  ; 
I  have  read  very  carefully  the  report  about  Merxplas, 
but  I  have  not  been  there. 

2977.  What  is  the  length  of  detention  in  the  Swisa 
colony  ? — I  do  not  think  there  is  a  fixed  period. 

2978.  {Mr.    Davy.)  That   is  a   voluntary   colony,  is 
it  not  ?— Yes. 

2979.  {Chairman.)  You  have  no  doubt  formed  an 
opinion  as  to  whether  on  the  whole  it  appeared  satis- 
factory or  otherwise  ? — It  looked  very  wholesome. 

2980.  Did  the  inmates  seem  to  be  contented  ? — Yes, 
quite  cheerful  and  quite  communicative. 

2981.  Did  you  see  what  the  meals  were  ? — Yes,  I  was 
there  during  dinner. 

2982.  Did  the  meals  seem  adequate  ? — Yes,  I  think  so. 
They  have  a  lot  of  tins  ;  everything  in  the  way  of  soup  ; 
they  have  no  solid  meat,  or  knives  and  forks  that  I  saw. 

2983.  But  did  the  inhabitants  look  fairly  well  nourished? 
—  Perfectly  well.    These  people  are  so  very  much  more 
tractable,  and  so  very  much  more  easy  to  deal  witli  than 
our  people. 

2984.  In  Switzerland  the  vagrant,  as  we  look  upon  him, 
is  hardly  known  ? — That  is  so. 

2985.  {Mr.  Davy.)  I  gather  from  your  evidence  that  you 
think  that  the  condition  precedent  to  all  reform  is  some 
sort  of  co-ordination  between  the  local  authorities  ? — 
Yes,  I  do  ;  I  speak  very  strongly  about  that. 

2986.  Would  you  not  say  there  should  be  some  sort 
of  co-ordination  between  the  guardians  and  the  police 
and  the  magistrates  ? — Yes  ;  much  more  than  there  is 
now  ;  there  is  a  sort  of  antagonistic  feeling  now. 

2987.  And  that  antagonistic  feeling,  you  think,  is 
mischievous  ? — I  think  it  is  mischievous.  The  police 
authorities  and  magistrates  rather  hke  to  find  fault  with 
anythmg  that  they  think  is  a  severe  point  of  administration 
in  the  workhouse.  They  like  rather  to  play  to  the  gallery, 
if  I  may  say  so  without  offence,  in  not  taking  the  stern 
view  which  has  been  correctly  taken  from  full  experience 
of  the  mass  of  the  individuals  in  the  workhouse  ;  there- 
fore, the  effective  or  restrictive  action  which  poor  law 
officers  take  is  so  far  checked  that  it  becomes  discouraged . 

2988.  Could  you  tell  me  what  in  your  opinion  is  the 
difference  between  a  voluntary  colony  such  as  you  have 
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MINUTES  OF  EVIDENCE  : 


The        in     Germany,     such    as    there    is    at  Wilhelmsdorf 
Mev.    Arthur  for  instance,  and  an  ordinary  English  country  workhouse  ? 
S.  Thcvipson,  — A  vohintary  colony  ;  do  you  mean  where  they  are  not 
assigned  for  a  limited  time  ? 


B.D. 


18  Jan.  1905.     2989.  The  Arbeiter  Kolonien,  in  Germany,  are  purely 

—   voluntary  ;  a  man  may  leave  when  he  likes,  at  one  day's 

notice  ? — I  should  say  the  organization  of  labour.  The 
rural  workhouse  has  no  organisation  of  labour 
at  all.  The  task  there  is  a  sort  of  penalty,  not 
much  more  productive  than  the  treadmill,  and  having 
to  do  it  presents  no  interest  for  a  man  in  his  work  what- 
ever. Unless  you  can  supply  some  sort  of  interest  or 
some  sort  of  ambition  in  regard  to  the  work  done,  I 
think  the  task  is  a  demoralising  thing. 

2990.  You  would  say  the  main  difference  between 
a  German  labour  colony  and  an  English  country  workhouse 
is  that  in  the  former  case  the  labour  is  much  more 
organised  '? — Yes,  I  should  say  so. 

2991.  Apparently  there  is  no  other  difference  ? — 
There  are  great  varieties ;  in  most  of  the  colonies  there 
is  some  little  industry. 

2992.  There  is  the  great  difference  that  those  in  the 
German  colony  and  in  the  Swiss  colony  get  a  small  pay- 
ment per  day  ? — Yes,  and  there  are  a  few  more  varieties 
of  work. 

2993.  Now,  will  you  tell  me  what  in  your  judgment 
is  the  difference  between  a  penal  colony  such  as  Merxplas 
and  a  prison  ? — It  is  an  outdoor  prison. 

299-1:.  {Captain  Eardley-Wilmot.)  A  convict  prison, 
not  a  local  prison  ? — -Yes.  The  conditions  of  work  are  the 
same  at  a  lunatic  asylum.  I  am  on  the  visiting  committee 
of  the  Stone  county  lunatic  asylum.  The  condition 
as  to  liberty  in  work  is  almost  exactly  the  same. 

2995.  {Mr.  Davy.)  There  is  voluntary  admission  ? — 
Yes,  and  they  have  their  rewards. 

2996.  {Sir  William  Chance.)  There  has  been  no  increase 
of  vagrancy  in  your  union  recently  ? — No,  not  in  our 
union. 

2997.  Do  you  carry  out  the  regulations  of  the  Local 
Government  Board  ? — Yes,  I  think  we  do. 

2998.  You  detain  two  nights  as  far  as  you  can  ?— Yes, 
I  think  we  do. 

2999.  Do  you  bathe  each  vagrant  separately  when  they 
come  in  ? — Yes,  that  is  our  rule. 

3000.  Have  there  been  any  complaints  against  your 
union  in  regard  to  the  reduction  of  the  number  of  your 
tramps,  which  I  understand  is  due  to  your  appointing 
a  labour  master  ? — A  more  rigorous  labour  test  has  been 
imposed. 

3001.  Has  there  been  any  complaint  that  you  have 
turned  vagrants  on  to  other  unions  ? — -Nothing  of  that 
sort  has  occurred  at  all.  I  have  the  statement  of  the 
niaster  of  our  workhouse  that  no  hardship  has  been  found 
and  the  result  is  that  they  go  to  places  less  vigilant. 

3002.  Exactly ;  you  have  had  no  complaints  from 
tliose  places  ? — -No  complaint  has  reached  us  from  those 
places. 

3003.  How  far  do  you  employ  the  police  in  the  matter 
of  looking  after  vagrants  ? — Very  valuable  assistance 
is  given  by  the  police,  and  I  believe  an  understanding  is 
come  to  that  the  police  are  to  visit  the  workhouse  daily, 
if  possible. 

3004.  And  is  that  done  ? — That  is  the  order  given. 
I  should  not  say  it  was  done  quite  literally. 

3005.  What  do  you  think  would  be  the  effect  of  that  ? 
— The  country  constable  is  a  very  sociable  person. 

3006.  Would  it  tend  to  reduce  the  number  of  vagrants 
visiting  the  casual  wards  ? — No. 

3007.  You  do  not  attribute  your  decrease  to  that  7 — 
No,  not  at  all ;  there  is  no  great  terror  in  it. 

3008.  Have  you  a  branch  of  the  Society  for  the  Preven- 
tion of  Cruelty  to  Children  near  you  ? — Yes,  we  have 
got  an  extremely  good  and  active  agent  at  Slough. 

3009.  Do  you  give  any  notice  to  the  Society  when  a 
family  leaves  the  workhouse  ? — Our  clerk  has  in  two 
instances  within  the  last  six  months. 

3010.  And  do  you  know  what  the  result  has  been  ? — 
Xo,  I  know  nothing  about  the  result. 


3011.  Do  you  not  think  you  might  utilise  the  society 
in  regard  to  these  children  ? — I  think  we  might  very  well 
at  the  same  time  I  think  they  should  bring  some  super- 
vision to  bear.  But  I  do  not  think  they  possess  any  plaa 
by  which  the  children  are  to  be  watched  or  dealt  with. 
They  should  look  out  and  ask  whether  they  could  be  sent 
to  school  or  what  was  to  be  done  with  them,  I  think. 

3012.  {Dr.  Downes.)  How  long  is  it  since  you  appointed! 
a  labour  master  ? — My  impression  is  that  he  has  been 
appointed  about  ten  months  now. 

3013.  Has  there  been  any  reduction  in  the  number  of 
women  and  children  who  come  to  your  casual  wards  ? 
— That  I  cannot  tell  you ;  I  have  not  analysed  the 
returns. 

3014.  Who  receives  the  women  at  your  casual  wards  ? — 
The  porter  receives  both  men  and  women.- 

301 5.  Have  you  any  female  officer  ? — No ;  no  female- 
superintendent  of  the  tramp  wards,  but  the  master 
delegates  a  suitable  woman  to  attend  to  the  women  and 
children  on  arrival. 

3016.  {Mr.  Davy.)  How  many  inmates  have  you  ? — 
We  have  got  now  about  260.  The  workhouse  is  fuller  than 
it  has  been  since  it  was  first  built. 

3017.  {Dr.  Downes.)  Does  your  medical  officer  reside- 
near  the  workhouse  ? — He  resides  at  Wycombe  which  is- 
five  miles  from  it.  His  rule  is  to  pay  a  visit  three  days  &■ 
week. 

3018.  And  in  the  case  of  a  prosecution  of  a  man  for 
refusing  to  work  is  there  an  examination  of  the  man  by 
the  medical  officer? — There  would  be  if  he  claimed  it: 
if  he  described  himself  as  incapable. 

3019.  Only  if  he  claimed  it  ? — I  do  not  suppose  there- 
would  be  otherwise.  If  they  said  their  shoulders  were- 
bad,  or  they  were  ruptured  or  something,  they  would  be- 
examined  the  moment  the  medical  officer  came. 

3020.  Have  you  been  able  to  arrange  for  any  systematic- 
examination  by  the  medical  officer  as  against  smallpox  ? 
— No,  I  do  not  think  I  can  say  we  have ;  but,  as  I  said! 
just  now,  we  have  not  had  a  single  case  of  smallpox  arising" 
out  of  our  tramp  ward,  though  we  have  had  three  or  four 
from  lodging-houses  within  the  district  of  Wycombe  and. 
Marlow. 

3021.  Do  you  happen  to  know  how  many  lodging- 
houses  there  are  within  your  district  ? — It  is  very  difficult 
to  say.  The  probability  is  that  there  are  four  or  five  uh 
Wycombe  and  about  three  in  Marlow.  Marlow  is  a  to-vra. 
of  6,000  or  7,000  inhabitants :  Wycombe  a  to-wn  of 
17,000.  They  are  the  two  largest  to-mis  within; 
our  area. 

3022.  With  regard  to  your  recommendation  of  personal 
registration,  would  you  expect  that  to  help  the  iona  fide 
wayfarer  ? — I  should  think  it  would  do  so  if  it  were  con- 
nected with  a  system  of  labour  registration,  and  there- 
was  some  system  of  a  clearing  house  to  communicate-- 
about  work  and  applications  for  work  from  one  place  to 
another. 

3023.  If  a  man  had  a  good  character,  the  record  of  it 
ought  to  be  of  assistance  to  him  ? — Yes.  That  ought  to. 
enlist  the  better  class  of  these  people  to  a  favourable  view 
of  the  system  if  it  were  carried  out. 

3024.  Do  you  anticipate  any  objection  being  raised  to>' 
a  system  of  personal  inspection,  such  as  its  being  an. 
infringement  of  the  liberty  of  the  subject  ? — I  should, 
expect  that  rather  to  come  out  after  it  had  been  tried  for 
a  certain  time,  but  I  do  not  think  it  would  meet  us  at  the 
beginning.  I  should  say  that  because  it  is  the  sort  of 
criticism  which  was  levelled  against  the  Charity  Organiza- 
tion Society,  that  it  was  an  inquisitorial  affair. 

3025.  {Captain  Eardley-Wilmot.)  You  say  there  is  a- 
medical  examination,  if  the  man  claims  it  ? — Yes. 

3026.  If  he  does  not  claim  it  he  would  not  be  examined 
he  would  come  before  the  magistrates  without  being 
examined  ? — Yes. 

3027.  You  have  only  had  four  prosecutions  in  the 
year  ? — That  is  about  the  number. 

3028.  Have  you  formed  any  idea  as  to  what  are  the 
proportions  of  the  three  classes  of  vagrants  you  have- 
suggested  ?— My  idea  is  that  there  would  be  from  20  to- 
25  per  cent. — not  quite  a  quarter  of  them — who  might  be^ 
put  dowTa  in  that  second  class. 
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"3029.  The  real  working  men  ?— The  actual  unemployed 

3030.  And  then  the  other  two  divisions,  how  would 
you  divide  them  ? — Oh,  I  think  we  may  have  50  per 
■cent,  of  those  called  derelicts. 

3031.  Then  you  put  25  per  cent,  for  the  habitual  tramp  ? 
— Something  of  that  kind,  broadly  speaking. 

3032.  25  per  cent,  of  the  honest,  and  50  per  cent,  of  the 
-cripples  ? — Yes,  but  I  should  like  to  take  the  record  for 
some  years  before  answering  confidently. 

3033.  Oh,  yes,  it  is  only  an  idea  ? — I  think  something 
of  that  sort.  Of  course,  there  are  the  fairly  respectable 
tramps  who  find  their  way  to  a  conversation  with  some- 
body at  the  manor  house,  or  with  the  butler  at  the  back 
door,  and  who  wake  up  that  kind  of  sympathy  with  a 
class  that  makes  it  difficult  for  us  to  deal  with. 

3034.  (Chairman.)  And  probably  the  fact  of  their  not 
being  provided  with  food  in  the  middle  of  the  day  under 
the  present  arrangement  is  no  small  argument  in  their 
favour  for  begging  during  the  day  ? — Undoubtedly,  but 
I  might  say  it  does  not  bear  exactly  upon  the  question 

ni  classification. 

3035.  [Captain  Showers.)  Do  you  find  it  is  a  good 


thing  for  the  police  to  visit  the  workhouse  ? — I  have  The 
never  heard  the  shghtest  difficulty  in  regard  to  it.    Our  Jiev.  Arthur 
labour  master  was  in  the  police  force  himself.  ^-  'J^n^^^o*' 

3036.  Are  your  police  assistant  relieving  officers  as  they  

are  in  some  counties  ? — No.    The  tramp  ward  is  just  18  Jan.  1905. 
beyond  the  borough,  so  it  is  only  the  county  police  who         — — 
have  to  do  with  us. 

.3037.  You  find  it  a  very  good  thing,  I  take  it  ? — Yes, 
we  have  no  difficulty  with  them  at  all.  What  my 
master  says  is  that  the  relations  are  very  good  indeed. 

3038.  You  prosecute  tramps  for  certain  offences  ? — 
Yes,  tearing  up  their  clothes  and  refusing  to  do  their  tasks. 

3039.  What  sentences  do  the  magistrates  give  ? — 
Short  sentences  ;  fifteen  days  is  a  very  common  sentence. 

3040.  Is  that  the  highest  ? — I  should  think  it  is. 

3041.  [Sir  Williani  Chance.)  Is  your  workhouse  on  a 
main  road  ? — That  is  a  very  important  question  in 
regard  to  the  use  made  of  it  by  tramps.  It  is  on  the 
road  between  Wycombe  and  Aylesbury. 

3042.  Is  it  a  road  much  frequented  by  vagrants  ?— 
Yes,  fairly  so,  I  should  say ;  it  goes  to  Aylesbury,  and 
Oxford  lies  in  that  direction. 
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TJiursday,  2Srd  February,  1905. 


PBESENT. 


The  Right  Hon.  J.  L.  Wharton,  M.P.  {in  the  Chair) 

Sir  William  Chance,  Bart.  i 
Mr.  J.  S.  Davy,  C.B. 
Mr.  A.  H.  DowNES,  M.D. 


Captain  Eaedley-Wilmot. 
Captain  Showers. 
Mr.  H.  B.  Simpson. 


Mr.  F.  L.  Turner  [Secretary). 


Dr.  Henry  E.  Armstrong,  called ;  and  Ex;amined. 


3043.  [Chairman.)  You  are  the  medical  officer  of 
liealth  of  Newcastle-on-Tyne  ? — I  am,  sir. 

3044.  I  beUeve  you  have  held  that  office  some  long 
•■time  ? — Thirty-two  years. 

3045.  You  have  made  a  study  of  the  question  of  in- 
'fectious  diseases,  particularly  of  smallpox,  in  relation 
to  vagrancy  ? — -Yes,  rather  a  close  study. 

3046.  And  you  have  kindly  come  to  us  to-day  to  give 
us  the  benefit  of  your  experience  and  opinion  on  that 
subject  ? — Yes. 

3047.  AVould  you  like  to  deal  with  infectious  diseases 
generally,  or  confine  yourself  at  first  to  smallpox  ? — I 
am  quite  at  your  disposal,  sir.  My  report  of  last  year,  of 
•which  you  have  had  copies,  is  confined  to  smallpox.  It 
is  the  second  one  I  have  made  on  that  disease  in  relation 
to  vagrancy.  I  made  one  in  1893.  As  medical  officer  of 
'"health  of  Newcastle,  I  have  had  the  opportunity  of 
observing  the  effects  of  vagrancy  on  the  spread  of  other 
■diseases  in  a  variety  of  ways.  I  had,  thirty-fivo  or  forty 
years  ago,  considerable  experi^.'nce  of  typhus,  but  I  was  not 
medical  officer  of  health  at  that  time. 

3048.  But  you  were  practising  ? — I  was  in  public 
practice  at  the  dispensary  in  Newcastle,  where  I  had  a  good 
•opportunity  of  judging,  and  I  was  also  medical  officer 
to  the  fever  hospital  where  the  typhus  cases  came. 
Happily  we  have  got  clear  of  typhus  now,  and  the  occa- 
sion for  the  study  of  it  with  regard  to  tramps  does  not 
■exist. 

3049.  Have  you  anything  to  say  as  to  the  cause  of 
our  getting  rid  of  typhus  ?— The  measures  taken  by 
sanitary  authorities  throughout  the  Kingdom  have  helped 
-very  largely.    It  used  to  be  extremely  prevalent,  going 


back  as  far  as  1866.  It  was  one  of  the  most  serious  j^^,  //,>„;.,yjj 
diseases   we  had.     I    think   the    action    of   sanitary  Ar,iistronq. 

authorities  in  isolating   cases  and  providing  hospital   •  " 

accommodation  has,  in  fact,  abolished  it.  '^'^  Feb.  1905. 

3050.  And  as  regards  casual  wards,  has  there  been 
special  attention  paid  to  it  ? — Yes,  there  has  been,  sir. 

3051.  In  improved  sanitary  arrangements  ? — Yes. 

3052.  Now  perhaps  you  will  deal  with  the  special 
subject  of  smallpox  ? — I  have  had  abundant  opportunity 
in  preparing  the  material  for  my  report  of  ascertaining 
what  effect  the  vagrant  has  had  upon  the  spread  of  disease. 
The  effect  of  the  tramps  in  spreading  disease  throughout 
the  land  has  been,  I  may  almost  say,  astounding. 

3053.  What  was  your  o^wn  experience  at  Newcastle- 
on-Tyne,  for  instance  ? — -The  first  experience  I  had  in 
this  matter  was  about  ten  to  twelve  years  ago,  in  the 
large  epidemic  that  we  had  then,  and  the  first  case  that 
brought  my  attention  to  the  matter  was  a  couple  of  tramps 
coming  into  the  workhouse  from  Liverpool.  They  had 
tramped  all  the  way,  and  they  had  smallpox  on  them. 
They  had  stopped  at  various  casual  wards,  and  at  one 
casual  ward,  they  told  me,  where  they  stopped,  twelve 
men  had  had  a  bath  in  the  same  water. 

3054.  They  being  part  of  the  twelve  ? — Yes  ;  but 
though  they  had  got  the  disease  on  them  it  had  not  de- 
veloped at  the  time  ;  a  few  days  would  have  made  all 
the  difference  in  the  spread  of  the  disease.  They  all 
used  the  same  water,  and  it  happily  did  not  have  any  ill 
effect ;  but  that  set  me  on  to  the  subject  of  the  effect 
of  tramps. 

3055.  Then  were  you  able  to  isolate  them  before  they 
became  infectious  ? — They  were  discovered  in  the 
casual  ward,  as  having  smallpox,  and  I  removed  them. 
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Dr  Henry  E.  They  clid  not  do  any  actual  damage  in  the  workhoiise,  but 
Armstroiuf.  they  mis;ht  have  easily  come  to  the  workhouse  with 

23i^905.  smallpox  upon  them. 

  3056.  I  suppose  they  were  removed  to  an  isolation 

hospital  and  treated  there  ? — Yes.  That  'vvas  the  first 
case  I  had.  My  attention  was  directed  to  the  matter 
then.  Afterwards  I  sent  out  to  my  fellow  medical 
officers  of  health  of  the  large  towns  a  set  of  queries 
for  information ;  and  I  then  gathered  material,  which 
formed  the  report  which  I  published  in  1893  on 
the  epidemic  at  that  time.  That  led  to  the  London 
county  council  calling  a  meeting  of  the  urban  sanitary 
authorities  of  England  and  Wales,  and  they  iss'aed  a  re- 
port on  the  subject  in  1894. 

3057.  Ten  years  ago  ? — Yes.  A  series  of  resolutions 
was  passed  by  that  conference  and  sent  to  the  Local 
Government  Board  ;  those  resolutions  bore  on  the  sub- 
ject of  vagrancy,  but  so  far  as  I  know,  in  tlie  country,  no 
result  followed. 

3058.  Did  that  conference  consider  the  question  of 
treating  smallpox  cases  at  the  various  casual  wards 
throughout  England  ? — Yes,  that  was  one  of  the  points 
that  were  discussed. 

3059.  With  the  result  of  finding  that  there  was  a 
deficiency  in  the  matter  of  isolation  ? — Yes,  that  was  so. 

3060.  Was  that  so  in  the  majority  of  cases  ? — I 
should  say  in  the  very  great  majority  of  cases  ;  it  was  a 
well-known  fact  that  there  was  no  proper  means  of 
isolating  diseases  of  that  sort. 

3061.  That  was  ten  years  ago,  you  saj^  1 — Yes. 

3062.  Now  since  that  time  has  action  been  taken  to 
provide  better  means  for  isolation  at  vagrant  wards  ? 
— I  am  not  aware  that  much  has  been  done.  I  think 
in  some  vagrant  wards  a  temporary  isolation  room  has 
been  provided.  That  is  so  at  Newcastle,  for  instance, 
but  I  do  not  know  anything  with  regard  to  the  extent  of 
that  provision  in  other  places.  Every  attempt  is  always 
made  to  get  the  cases  off  the  workhouse  premises  al- 
together— into  the  hospitals  of  the  sanitary  authorities— 
in  all  the  towns  that  I  know  of. 

3063.  Last  year,  you  say,  there  was  a  conference  of 
sanitary  authorities  ? — Yes. 

3064.  And  this  subject  was  specially  mentioned  then  ? 
— The  conference  was  specially  called  to  consider  the 
subject  of  vagrancy  in  relation  to  disease,  and  some  of  the 
speakers  were  poor  law  guardians  and  officers. 

3065.  What  was  the  outcome  of  that  conference 
Tlie  outcome  is  not  yet  known.    The  President  of  the  Local 
Government  Board  has  been  asked  to  receive  a  deputation 
from  the  committee  of  the  conference. 

3066.  Now  what  suggestions  have  you  yourself  to 
make  with  a  view  to  the  prevention  of  the  spread  of 
smallpox  by  vagrants  ? — My  idea  is  entirely  in  favour 
of  "  labour  colonies,"  to  which  to  remove  the  vagrants. 
Tliat  is  the  great  desideratum.  So  long  as  the  vagrants  are 
allowed  to  go  rambling  about  the  country  as  they  do,  they 
Avill  always  be  doing  mischief.  In  the  present  epidemic 
there  have  been  something  like  31,000  cases  of  smallpox 
in  the  large  towns  of  England  and  Wales,  and  a  very 
large  amount  of  that  smallpox  has  been  spread  by 
vagrants.    It  is  a  terrible  state  of  things. 

3067.  Do  you  know  yourself  of  cases  where  men  in  an 
infectious  condition  of  smallpox  have  gone  from  place 
to  place  ? — Oh,  yes  ;  I  can  give  you  numerous  instances. 
I\Iay  I  give  you  first  of  all  the  summary  of  the  information 
I  got  from  other  towns  ? 

3068.  Certainly,  if  you  please  ? — My  report  deals 
with  smallpox  up  to  the  end  of  the  year  1903.  To  get 
information  I  sent  out  queries  to  205  provincial  cities 
boroughs  and  urban  districts  in  England  and  Wales 
ha  ving  populations  of  20,000  and  over. 

3069.  To  whom  did  you  address  the  queries  ? — To 
the  medical  officer  of  health  in  each  ease.  The  first 
query  was  :  "  In  the  present  outbreak  of  smallpox,  was 
infection  first  brought  into  your  district  by  vagrants  ; 
if  so,  with  what  result  as  to  the  spread  of  infection  ?  " 
Replies  came  in  time  from  126  of  the  districts  to  which  I 
applied.  The  answers  show  that  of  these  126  districts, 
111  had  been  invaded  by  smallpox  in  the  present  epidemic, 
and  in  57,  or  51  per  cent,  of  these,  the  disease  was  first 
introduced  by  vagrants.    In  25  of  the  latter  the  spread 


of  infection  from  vagrants  occurred  with  varying  results, 
I  have  the  names  of  the  towns.  The  second  query- 
was  : — "  Was  infection  introduced  secondarily,  i.e., 
subsequently  to  the  first  appearance  of  the  disease- 
by  vagrants  ;  if  so,  how  many  times,  and  with  what 
result  as  to  spread  ?  "  The  replies  show  that 
smallpox  was  introduced  secondarily  by  vagrants 
into  58  districts,  and  perhaps  two  others,  at  least 
305  times.  Such  secondary  introductions  of  infection 
took  place  once  in  11  or  12  districts ;  twice  in  II 
districts  ;  three  times  in  5  others  ;  four  times  in  5  ;  five- 
times  in  3  ;  six  times  in  3  ;  seven  times  in  2  ;  and  eight, 
nine,  nine  or  ten,  ten,  eleven,  twelve  and  thirteen  times 
respectively  in  7  districts  ;  and  no  less  than  twenty-three, 
twenty-four,  thirty-one  and  thirty-four  times  respectively 
in  the  towns  of  Sheffield,  Manchester,  Wakefield  and 
Liverpool,    I  have  the  details  given  as  to  each  place. 

3070.  Then  in  any  of  those  was  the  disease  first  intro- 
duced by  vagrants  ? — Yes  ;  these  are  cases  in  which 
after  the  disease  had  been  in  the  first  instance  introduced 
by  vagrants  it  was  subsequently  introduced  by  them  all 
those  numbers  of  times. 

3071.  In  any  of  those  did  you  ascertain  whether 
the  men  had  been  passed  on  from  other  workhouses  after 
they  were  in  an  infectious  state  ? — Yes,  I  have  some 
information  as  to  that.  Query  no.  6  was  : — "  Have- 
you  reason  to  believe  or  suspect  that  infection  of  small- 
pox has  been  carried  elsewhere  by  vagrants  leaving  your 
district,  and  if  so,  how  often  ?  "  My  summary  of  the 
replies  is : — two  districts  say  "  yes "  :  ten  districts; 
say  "  on  one  occasion  "  ;  four  districts  say  "  twice  "  ;  one- 
district  "once  or  twice";  two  districts  "two  or  three 
times";  three  districts  "three  or  four  times";  three 
districts  "  several  times  "  ;  six  districts  reply,  "  probably  " 
three  reply,  "perhaps."  One  stated,  "tramps  passing 
through  the  district  have  developed  disease  later."  That 
makes  a  total  of  35  districts.  You  will,  understand,  sir, 
that  after  a  tramp  has  left  a  district  there  is  not  much- 
means  of  hunting  him  up,  so  that  this  table  is  necessarily 
a  very  imperfect  one.  Those  are  the  only  cases  reported' 
which  have  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  districts  from 
which  the  tramps  have  gone. 

3072.  Then  do  you  think  there  was  an  insufficient 
examination  of  the  vagrant  when  he  arrived  at  the  casual 
ward  ? — There  was  a  general  feeling  expressed  by  the- 
medical  officers  of  health  at  the  conference  at  Spring 
Gardens  that  that  was  so. 

3073.  Whose  duty  do  you  take  it  to  be  to  examine 
a  man  when  he  comes  into  -the  casual  ward  ? — So- 
far  as  I  know,  it  is  not  made  the  duty  of  anyone  at  present. 
It  is  not  made  the  business  of  the  medical  officer  of  the 
workhouse,  I  believe. 

3074.  No  ? — I  believe  I  am  right  in  saying  that  a 
vagrant  can  refuse  to  be  examined  if  he  chooses. 

3075.  I  think  there  is  one  method  of  finding  out  cases- 
of  disease,  and  that  is  the  bath  ? — Yes,  and  vagrants  do 
not  like  it. 

3076.  A  bath  is  compulsory  in  each  case  ? — Yes. 

3077.  If  a  man  is  compelled  to  strip  for  a  bath,  and 
he  has  smallpox  on  him  ?— It  will  probably  be  found 
out  by  the  attendant ;  but  it  may  not  be  recognised ; 
it  may  be  so  slight.  The  man  may  be  dangerously 
infective,  with  only  a  few  spots  upon  him  which  may  be- 
overlooked. 

3078.  And  dangerously  infectious,  I  suppose  '> — In- 
fectious, yes.  What  I  was  referring  to,  sir,  when  I  spoke 
about  the  dislike  for  the  bath,  was  the  efiect  that  it 
produces.  I  have  many  times  heard  it  said  that  tramps 
rather  than  have  a  bath  at  the  casual  ward  would  go  to  a 
common  lodging-house.  Common  lodging-houses  have 
not  baths,  though  they  shoxild  have. 

3079.  In  common  lodging-houses  one  knows  also  that 
the  bed  is  not  looked  after  with  the  care  that  it  is  in  the 
casual  ward  ? — That  is  so. 

3080.  {Mr.  Simpson.)  Are  the  signs  of  smallpox 
sufficiently  clear  for  an  iminstructed  attendant  to  notice  ? 
— No,  sir  ;  in  some  cases  they  are  not.  The  signs  of  small- 
pox in  the  mild  cases  are  in  fact  bamboozhng,  I  may  say, 
to  the  greatest  expert.  Sometimes  it  is  impossible  to  say 
whether  the  eruption  is  really  that  of  smallpox  or  some- 
other  ail  men  ti 
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30S1.  If  the  attendant  saw  a  vagrant  in  the  bath  with 
¥in  eruption  on  him,  he  could  call  the  medical  officer  ?— 
Of  course.  In  advanced  stages  of  the  disease  the  eruption 
is  not  so  distinct.  It  may  only  appear  in  little  crusts 
which  may  hardly  attract  the  attention,  and  the  patient 
still  be  highly  infectious. 

3082.  That  adds  greatly  to  the  danger  of  smallpox  ? — 
Very  .much  indeed. 

.lOS.S.  Is  it  not  a  kind  of  disease  that  is  a  great  deal  due 
to  dirt,  or  at  least  is  spread  by  dirt  ? — Yes,  it  is  spread  by 
dirty  people. 

3084.  (Chairman.)  If  there  was  any  chance  of  smallpox 
■or  any  other  contagious  disease,  I  presume  the  same  water 
in  a  bath  ought  never  to  be  used  more  than  once  ? — 
Certainly  not. 

308.5.  Have  you  made  any  inquiry  as  to  whether  the 
practice  of  using  the  same  water  for  more  than  one  tramp  is 
common  ''! — No,  sir,  I  have  not  the  means  of  getting  to 
know,  and  I  do  not  think  any  workhouse  attendant  who 
■was  guilty  of  such  a  thing — because  it  is  a  kind  of  guilt — 
■Mould  be  likely  to  confess  it.  In  the  case  I  mentioned, 
I  got  the  information  from  the  tramps  themselves. 

3086.  You  have  mentioned  common  lodging-houses 
and  the  obvious  danger  of  infection  which  arises  from 
them.  Have  you  any  suggestions  to  make  with  regard 
to  their  better  sanitation  ? — For  one  thing,  sir,  I  think 
common  lodging-houses,  if  it  were  possible,  should  be 
divided  into  two  classes  ;  but  that  is  always  secondary  to 
the  question  of  the  vagrants  being  taken  off  the  road, 
which  is  the  great  thing  ;  they  should  be  taken  ofE 
the  road.  If  vagrants  are  not  taken  off  the  road, 
they  should  not  use  common  lodging-houses  that  other 
people  go  to  ;  and  how  that  is  to  be  worked,  I  am  not  very 
■sure,  but  I  believe  it  may  be  worked.  In  Newcastle  there 
are  many  common  lodging-houses,  and  the  bulk  of  the 
■occupants  are  people  who  do  not  pay  by  the  night  but  by 
the  week,  and  remain  a  long  time — working  men  and  so  on. 
They  go  to  the  common  lodging-house  to  be  near  their 
work,  and  they  get  their  lodging  cheaper.  Common 
lodging-houses  are  in  a  way  very  popular,  both  with 
tramps  and  others  who  interchange  news  ;  it  is  a  sort  of 
club.    The  tramps  enjoy  the  chat  round  the  fire  at  night. 

3087.  Have  you  heard  of  the  way-ticket  system  which 
they  have  in  Gloucestershire  ? — I  have  heard  of  it.  I  was 
always  in  favour  of  some  system  like  that ;  it  is  to  some 
extent  akin  to  the  Swiss  system  of  passing  men  on  by 
ticket. 

3088.  We  have  had  evidence  here  with  regard  to  it.  A 
man  on  leaving  the  workhouse  in  the  morning  has  a  way- 
ticket  given  to  him  stating  his  name,  his  appearance  and 
his  route.  It  enables  him  to  get  a  meal  of  bread  in  the 
middle  of  the  day,  and  so  takes  away  from  him  the  excuse 
for  begging.  It  also  affords  an  identification  of  the  honest 
wayfarer  by  showing  that  he  is  keeping  to  the  route 
that  is  specified  ? — It  seems  a  proper  system,  but  all  these 
matters  to  my  mind  are  secondary  to  the  more  important 
desideratum  of  preventing  the  i-egular  vagrant  from  being 
on  the  road  at  all;  he  should  be  taken  off  the  road  if  he 
could  not  show  that  he  was  a  resident  in  a  place,  or  that 
he  had  come  from  a  place  where  he  had  worked  satisfac- 
torily, or  if  he  could  not  give  a  good  accoimt  of  himself. 
Vagrants  do  not  care  to  speak  the  truth  always  ;  they 
will  sometimes  wilfully  mislead  you  as  to  where  they 
are  going. 

3089.  Well,  do  you  not  think  that  the  way-ticket 
would  afford  a  means  of  identifying  the  man  who  was 
travelling  away  from  the  specified  route  ? — I  do  not 
know  sufficient  about  the  means  of  identification.  I 
have  doubts. 

3090.  I  understand  you  are  strongly  in  favour  of  a 
labour  colony  ?— Yes.  I  have  thought  out  the  matter 
very  carefully  indeed.  I  have  heard  from  other  places 
what  has  been  done.  I  have  read  reports  on  the  subject, 
including  the  report  of  the  Lincolnshire  committee,  with 
which,  no  doubt,  you  are  famihar.  I  have  read  the 
<3erman  accounts  and  all  the  reports  that  have  come  to 
my  knowledge,  and  I  am  satisfied  that  a  labour  colony 
is  the  best  thing. 

3091.  Have  you  any  suggestion  as  to  the  length  of 
time  that  a  man  should  be  detained  in  a  labovu-  colony  ? 
— I  find  that  in  these  places  detention  varies  according 
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to  circumstances  ;  it  is  sometimes  a  number  of  years.  Dr.  Ht  nri/  E. 
Both  as  a  matter  of  prudence  and  economy  to  the  com-  A7-msfro>iif. 
munity,  a  tramp  would  be  better  in  a  labour  colony  ;  ii^V~1905 

he  would  be  kept  more  cheajply  to  the  community  than  "   ! — 1 

going  about  begging,  because  he  makes  a  great  deal  by 
begging,  and  that  is  a  tax  which  wovild  be  reduced  if  the 
man  was  put  into  a  labour  colony.  He  could  be  kept 
there  moi  e  cheaply  than  in  gaol  or  in  a  workhouse.  That 
has  been  proved.  Tlie  Lincolnsliire  report  shows  the 
cost. 

3092.  Have  you  seen  any  of  the  foreign  colonies  your-' 
self  ? — No,  sir.  I  have  not ;  I  have  not  had  the  oppor- 
tunity of  going  abroad  to  see  them.  I  should  have  done 
so  last  year,  but  I  have  been  kept  at  home  through  the 
smallpox  epidemic. 

3093.  You  would  contemplate  some  considerable  length 
of  detention  in  the  labour  colony  ? — Yes.  sir,  I  should 
think  from  one  to  two  or  three  years,  till  a  man  got  into 
a  better  state  of  mind  and  got  to  learn  some  trade.  A 
great  many  people  drift  into  trampdom.  They  go  to 
lodging-houses,  for  instance,  as  workmen  temporarily  out 
of  employment,  and  there  they  learn  that  the  vagrant 
has  a  very  much  better  time  than  they  have  had.  Speaking 
generally  the  vagrants  have  a  very  good  time  ;  they  have 
a  philosophy  of  their  own  ;  they  are  very  clever,  observant 
and  f ai--seeing ;  and  e  \rerybody  knows  that  they  are  work- 
shy.  I'ntil  that  habit  is  overcome,  I  think  the  tramp 
should  be  kept  in  detention. 

3094.  Then  would  you  look  upon  the  labour  colony  as 
sometliing  of  the  sort  of  an  industrial  school,  we  will  say, 
for  adults  ? — Just  so,  sir. 

3095.  Putting  the  n  under  magisterial  control  ? — The 
poor  law  aixthorities  and  the  magistrates  ought  to  have 
the  control. 

3096.  Would  you  not  think  that  the  supreme  control, 
we  will  say,  should  rest  in  a  central  department,  say  the 
Home  Office,  as  you  would  have  detention  against  the 
man's  will  '! — I  have  discussed  the  question  with  magis- 
trates' clerks,  and  our  own  magistrates'  clerk  at  New- 
castle, and  I  think  the  p.resent  system  of  detaining  a  man 
for  a  short  period  in  prison  is  a  thoroughly  bad  one  ;  it 
does  not  do  any  good.  Probably  if  the  matter  was  less 
magisterial  it  might  be  taken  more  kindly.  We  are  all 
aware  how  well  General  Booth  has  brought  on  his  labour 
colony.  If  the  men  can  be  led  to  beheve  that  it  is  done 
in  kindness,  rather  than  as  a  matter  of  punishment,  it 
would  have  more  effect. 

3097.  That  would  be  with  the  better  class  of  them  ; 
but  with  a  man  determined  to  do  no  work,  surely  you 
must  have  some  actual  control  over  him  ? — Then  let  the 
magistrates  deal  with  him. 

.3098.  But  would  you  not  put  that  man  into  a  labour 
colony  too  ?— I  would  put  him  into  a  labour  colony  ; 
there  should  be  a  place  of  detention,  as  at  Merxplas  in 
Belgium,  in  which  the  bad  characters  might  be  segregated. 
The  bad  cases  certainly  should  be  imder  magisterial 
control. 

3099.  If  they  are  under  the  magistrates,  and  there  is 
a  considerable  period  of  detention,  which  really  woidd 
come  to  imprisonment,  there  ought  to  be  inspection  by 
some  supreme  central  authority  surely  ? — -Yes,  by  the 
Home  Office. 

3100.  You  woidd  have  inspection  and  control  by 
the  Home  Office  ? — I  would  assume  that  from  the  be- 
ginning. 

3101.  Particularly  in  cases  of  men  who  were  under 
actual  detention  ? — Y'^es. 

3102.  A  form  of  imprisonment  ? — It  would  be  a  form 
of  imprisonment  for  the  bad  cases. 

3103.  Y^ou  say  you  have  talked  over  the  subject  of 
short  sentences  with  magistrates'  clerks  and  others  ? — 
Yes.  ~  - 

3104.  And  you  have  formed  an  opinion  about  it  ? — 
Yes. 

3105.  What  is  that  opinion  ? — -Well,  the  short  sen- 
tence of  a  few  days,  a  fortnight,  and  so  on,  does  not 
work  any  remedy  ;  it  simply  hardens  the  criminal,  and 
makes  him  worse  than  he  was  before.  He  gets  fairly 
well  tieated  whilsl:  he  is  in,  but  he  learns  nothing  for  his 
good ;  he  goes  out,  if  anything,  worse  than  he  entered. 
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J)r.  Henry  E.     3106.  He  does  not  mind  it  ? — He  does  not  care. 
Armstrong.      3J07.  He  rather  prefers  it  than  otherwise  ?— He  gets 
23  Feb.  1905.        "wqW,  and  he  is  kept,  as  far  as  I  can  gather,  at  an 

'  expense  of  about  one-third  more  than  the  colony  system 

would  costj 

3108.  On  the  whole,  you  are  strongly  opposed  to  the 
present  system  of  giving  tramps  short  sentences  of  two 
or  three  days  up  to  a  fortnight  ? — Yes,  sir,  I  am. 

3109.  Then  I  would  gather  that  your  view  is  that 
if  a  man  is  to  be  put  in  prison  at  all,  it  should  be  for  a 
fortnight  or  more  ? — I  think  it  sliould  be  for  more  than 
a  fortnight. 

3110.  For  some  period  above  a  fortnight  ? — Yes, 
for  a  long  period  ;  a  year  or  more,  I  should  say. 

3111.  You  would  hardly  put  him  in  prison  for  a  year 
unless  he  had  committed  some  criminal  offence  ? — If  he 
were  a  tramp  I  would  send  him  to  the  colony,  which  I 
think  is  a  form  of  imprisonment. 

3112.  In  your  opinion  short  sentences  are  not  de- 
terrent, and  in  fact,  do  more  harm  than  good  ? — Yes. 

3113.  (if  r.  iSimpson.)  Of  those  districts,  where  smallpox 
was  introduced  or  spread  by  tramps,  have  you  any 
figures  to  show  whether  the  tramps  were  in  the  casual 
ward  or  in  the  common  lodging-houses  ? — Yes,  I  have 
some  figures  about  that,  relating  to  towns,  such  as  my 
own.  In  certain  districts,  of  course,  there  is  not  a  common 
lodging-house  for  tramps  to  go  to,  and  they  have  to  go  to 
the  vagrant  ward. 

3114.  It  would  not  be  so  easy  to  trace  the  cause  of 
smallpox  to  a  common  lodging-house  as  to  a  workhouse, 
would  it ;  the  records  are  not  so  well  kept,  I  suppose  ? — 
In  Leeds,  for  instance,  the  records  have  been  very  well 
kept  by  the  medical  officer  of  health.  Dr.  Cameron.  He 
carefully  traced  the  journeyiigs  of  (ramps  in  his  dis'jric', 
and  several  other  medical  officers  have  done  the  same. 

3115.  What  occurs  to  me  is  that  in  the  common  lodg- 
ing-houses there  is  not  the  same  means  of  control  of  the 
inmates  as  in  the  tramp  wards,  and  that  as  there  are 
more  tramps  in  the  common  lodging-houses  than  in 
casual  wards,  one  would  have  expected  the  number 
of  cases  of  smallpox  traced  to  the  former  to  have  exceeded 
those  traced  to  casual  wards,  more  than  is  actually  the 
case.  I  see  the  number  of  districts  in  which  smallpox 
was  traced  to  a  workhouse  vagrant  is  forty-one,  and 
the  number  of  districts  in  which  it  was  traced  to  a  common 
lodging-house  vagrant  is  fifty-eight  1 — Yes. 

3116.  I  should  have  thought  the  difference  would  have 
been  greater  than  that  ? — I  should  have  thought  so 
myself. 

3117.  I  suppose,  probably,  the  conclusions  you  have 
arrived  at  with  regard  to  smallpox  would  apply  to  other 
infectious  diseases  ? — Yes. 

3118.  Only  you  have  not  got  as  good  figures  ?— I  have 
not  the  means  of  getting  them.  For  instance,  smallpox 
is  a  more  recognisable  disease  to  an  ordinary  onlooker  than 
typhus  is.  Pneumonia  might  be  suspected  for  typhus, 
and  vice  versa.  Hence  such  diseases  readily  escape 
recognition. 

3119.  Take  a  minor  disease,  but  what  is  really  a  very 
great  scourge — influenza  ;  have  you  any  personal  opinion 
as  to  whether  tramps  spread  that  ? — I  have  not  had  any- 
thing practically  to  do  with  it,  but  I  dare  say  they  may  ; 
it  is  very  likely.  Influenza  is  not  notified,  and  I  do  not 
get  officially  to  hear  of  it. 

3120.  {Captain  Showers.)  Itch  is  a  very  infectious 
disease,  is  it  not  ? — Oh,  yes ;  and  skin  diseases  of 
other  kinds, 

3121.  The  infection  is  spread  by  baths  and  the  beds, 
especially  ? — Yes. 

3122.  (Sir  William  Chance.)  Was  the  question  of 
labour  colonies  in  your  mind  when  you  drew  up  your 
report  in  1893  ? — No,  sir.  I  had  not  thought  of  labour 
colonies  at  that  time,  except  in  a  general  way ;  in  fact, 
I  did  not  know  much  about  them.  I  have  studied  the 
question  a  good  deal  since  1893,  and  my  conclusions  have 
been  more  decided  in  consequence. 

3123.  At  that  time  your  remedy  was  by  some  other 
system  ? — Yes,  mostly  by  action  by  the  sanitary 
authority,  by  isolation,  and  so  on.  We  have  not  suffi- 
cient power  over  the  people  to  vaccinate  them.  That 


is  one  point  on  which  the  majority  of  medical  officers 
of  health  spoke  very  strongly  at  that  time. 

3124.  One  of  the  resolutions  passed  by  the  conference- 
in  1894  referred  to  the  examination  and  bathing  of  per- 
sons entering  casual  wards  and  common  lodging-houses  ?■ 
—Yes. 

3125.  What  examination  is  that  ? — A  medical  ex- 
amination. 

3126.  Do  you  think  if  the  present  system  of  casual 
wards  goes  on,  that  eveiy  tramp  entering  a  casual  ward 
should  be  subjected  to  medical  examination  ? — I  think 
so,  sir. 

3127.  That  means  that  the  medical  officer  of  the  work- 
house would  have  to  be  present  when  the  vagrants  were- 
admitted  ? — Certainly,  before  they  were  passed  on  possibly 
to  infect  other  people. 

3128.  Vagrants  are  admitted  all  through  the  night, 
in  London,  if  not  in  the  country  ? — That  should  be  pro- 
vided for ;  it  is  only  a  matter  of  night- work. 

3129.  Therefore  the  medical  officer  would  have  to  be- 
in  attendance  ? — I  think  when  the  vagrants  come  irt 
they  should  be  examined  ;  except  that  an  individual 
vagrant,  arriving  during  the  night  might,  under  certaia 
circumstances,  be  put  into  an  isolated  place  by  himself 
till  he  was  examined  next  morning  ;  that  might  be  found 
satisfactory,  but  he  should  be  examined  before  going- 
into  a  ward  among  other  people  whom  he  plight  infect. 

3130.  The  bath  is  not  a  sufficient  protection  ?— The? 
bath  is  not  sufficient — it  is  very  proper,  but  it  is  not 
enough. 

3131.  And  in  your  opinion  the  adoption  of  the  way- 
ticket  system  would  not  get  rid  of  the  danger  of  small- 
pox spreading  ? — I  do  not  think  it  would  be  sufficient.. 
Tiie  way-ticket  system  allows  a  man  to  go  on  to 
another  place,  and  his  disease  would  go  with  him. 

3132.  Your  idea  is  to  gather  up  all  these  tramps  ? — 
I  think  they  should  not  be  on  the  road.  It  is  given  in. 
evidence  that  they  go  up  one  side  of  the  country  and 
down  the  other.  I  have  lately  come  across  a  tramp  who- 
has  admitted  that  he  has  been  in  Scotland  and  he- 
has  been  in  London.  That  is  the  way  with  tramps  ;  they 
go  round  the  country. 

3133.  There  is  an  answer  quoted  on  page  3  of  your 
report  referring  to  the  Elizabethan  plan  as  being  very 
effective  in  stopping  the  spread  of  smallpox.  What  was- 
that  plan  ? — That  was  the  high-handed  plan  of  dealing: 
with  valiant  beggars ;  they  were  branded  in  the  first 
instance. 

3134.  That  would  not  stop  smallpox,  would  it  ? — No, 
they  were  branded  in  the  first  instance,  and  I  think  the 
punishment  in  the  time  of  Queen  Elizabeth  and  Henry 
VIII  went  to  the  extent  of  hanging  them.  I  did  not 
think  I  was  going  to  be  asked  on  that  this  morning; 
other-wise  I  could  have  brought  evidence.  Another 
process  suggested  for  dealing  with  tramps  is  the  castrating; 
of  the  males. 

3135.  {Dr.  Downfs.)  Have  you  any  statistics  to  show 
the  relative  proportion  of  the  vagrants  who  come  through 
the  casual  wards  in  your  district,  and  those  who  do  not 
come  through  the  casual  wards  ? — I  got  some  statistics 
from  the  casual  wards  bearing  upon  the  proportion 
before  the  stone  breaking  task  was  imposed,  but  I  have 
not  had  the  means  of  getting  the  numbers  of  the  vagranta 
who  went  to  the  lodging-houses. 

3136.  Can  you  say  roughly  what  proportion  of  the- 
vagrant  population  in  your  district  use  the  casual  wards  ? 
— My  impression  is,  it  is  only  a  small  portion. 

3137.  You  have  said  that  for  41  cases  of  outbreak 
allocated  to  workhouses,  there  are  58  allocated  to  common, 
lodging-houses  ;  but  your  report  also  gives  69  cases  in 
which  smallpox  was  introduced  in  common  lodging-houses, 
otherwise  than  by  vagrants  ? — That  is  so. 

3138.  So  that  gives  a  total  of  127  in  common  lodging* 
houses,  as  against  41  in  workhouses  ? — Yes. 

3139.  We  have  had  some  evidence  tending  to  show 
that  some  common  lodging-houses  are  in  a  very  unsatis- 
factory condition.  I  think  you  are  aware  of  the  model 
bye-laws  of  the  Local  Government  Board  with  respect  to- 
common  lodging-houses  ?— I  am. 
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''  3140.  Are  you  aWare  how  far  those  have  been  adopted 
|)y  the  urban  authorities  in  the  country  ? — I  could  not 
.«peak  generally,  sir.  We  have  bye-laws  in  Newcastle, 
-tind  the  common  lodging-houses  there  are  in  very 
lair  condition.  They  have  very  much  improved  of 
late  years. 

3141.  Tf  those  bye-laws  were  adopted  and  were  care- 
fully carried  out  throughout  the  country,  ought  they  not 
to  effect  a  verj'-  great  improvement  in  the  condition  of 
the  common  lodging-houses  ? — I  am  sure  they  would 
•effect  a  general  improvement ;  there  is  no  doubt  about 
that. 

3142.  For  example,  they  provide  for  the  separation  of 
i;he  sexes  ? — Yes. 

3143.  There  should  be  no  occasion  why  a  decent  woman 
rshould  complain  of  having  to  be  associated  with  persons 
of  the  opposite  sex  who  are  oSensive  and  worse,  perhaps  ? 
—Yes. 

3144.  They  provide,  also,  for  accommodation  for 
married  couples  ? — They  do. 

3145.  They  provide  that  the  premises  shall  be  kept 
•clean  and  wholesome  ? — Yes. 

3146.  That  the  cubic  space  shall  be  sufficient  ? — Yes. 

3147.  And  the  number  of  lodgers  shall  be  carefully 
Tegulated  ? — Yes. 

3148.  Also  that  the  bedding  shall  be  thoroughly 
■cleansed  ? — Yes. 

3149.  They  provide  for  a  certain  number  of  basins  and 
receptacles  for  water  for  common  lodging-houses  ? — Yes. 

3150.  I  think  I  understood  you  to  say  you  rather  re- 
■gretted  that  there  were  no  baths  in  common  lodging- 
houses  ? — A  bath  should  be  provided  as  a  matter  of 
•course ;  that  should  be  one  of  the  regulations. 

3151.  Is  that  in  your  Newcastle  regulations  ? — No,  we 
Ihave  not  got  it. 

3152.  You  desire  it  ? — Yes.  Our  regulations  have 
"been  based  practically  on  the  regulations  you  have  now 
Indicated.  They  were  made  some  ten  years  ago.  We 
"had  regulations  before  that,  but  these  are  an  improve- 
ment.   The  question  of  the  bath  was  not  insisted  upon. 

3153.  Then  the  model  bye-laws  go  on  to  provide  for 
•the  closet  arrangements  and  the  drainage  ? — Yes,  they 
are  excellent. 

3154.  The  disposal  of  refuse,  the  airing  of  bedrooms, 
■&nd  the  bedding.  Then  there  are  some  special  arrange- 
ments in  cases  of  uncleanness  or  infectious  disease,  I 
think  ?— Yes. 

3155.  Are  you  aware  of  any  reason  why  such  bye- 
laws  should  not  bo  universally  adopted  ? — I  think  they 
ought  to  be  compulsory  ;  in  all  the  large  towns  I  think 
■they  are  adopted.  I  have  not  made  an  inquiry,  but  I 
lake  it  for  granted  that  all  the  large  towns  have  adopted 
these  bye-laws,  with  possibly  some  alteration  in  certain 
cases.    They  ought  to  be  compulsory,  I  think. 

3156.  You  think  that  those  that  have  not  done  so  should 
he  brought  into  line  ? — Yes,  certainly. 

3157.  And  that  the  bye-laws  being  adopted,  the  proper 
provision  for  inspection,  and  the  carrying  them  out, 
•should  be  provided  ? — Yes.  I  would  go  a  step  further, 
"but  I  do  not  quite  know  whether  it  would  be  practicable. 
I  think  the  lower  class  of  common  lodging-houses,  to 
"^vhich  I  referred  a  little  while  ago,  those  for  tramps  alone, 
should  be  under  the  sanitary  authority.  They  should 
■either  be  owned  by  the  sanitary  authority,  or  controlled  by 
"them  ;  that  is  to  say,  by  a  resident  keeper  on  the  spot  to 
toiow  exactly  everything  that  went  on. 

3158.  Is  there  any  provision  for  medical  inspection  of 
"the  inmates  of  the  common  lodging-houses  ? — No  ;  the 
•only  inspection  is  by  lodging-house  inspectors.  If  there 
is  anything  wrong  or  suspicious  the  inspector  reports  to 
the  medical  officer  of  hoallh  who  inquires  into  it 
promp'.ly,  especially  if  there  is  suspicion  of  smallpox. 
•Of  late,  the  keepers  of  the  lodging-houses  have  all  been 
impressed  with  the  importance  of  letting  us  know,  and 
"they  have  let  us  know,  of  cases  of  smallpox  and 
suspicious  ailments. 

3159.  Have  you  any  provision  for  keeping  a  register 
of  the  people  who  use  the  common  lodging-houses  ? — 
No,  sir,  we  have  not  that  power,  It  is  a  very  desirable 
thing. 
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3160.  That  would  be  a   desirable   power? — Yes.-    I  Dr.  Henry 
found,  in  some  of  the  towns  where  I  made  inquiry,  they  Arrnstrouf/. 
did  keep  a  register,  but  it  is  doubtful  how  it  was  kept.     ^.^  Feb  1905 

3161.  So  that  you  have  no  arrangement  for  the  system-  " 
atic  examination  of  the  inmates  of  the  common  lodging- 
houses  ? — No,  sir. 

3162.  There  is  no  arrangement  for  their  bathing,  and 
there  is  no  register  of  their  movements  ? — No. 

3163.  Well,  now,  to  take  the  case  of  the  casual  ward. 
I  do  not  know  whether  you  are  acquainted  with  the  regu- 
lations of  1882  as  to  casual  paupers  ? — No,  sir  ;  I  cannot 
say  I  am. 

3164.  I  may  perhaps  remind  you  that  one  provision 
is  that  every  casual  pauper  shall  immediately  on  admission 
be  searched.  That  must  be  done  by  and  under  the  in- 
spection of  the  master,  or  a  male  officer,  in  the  case  of  a 
male  inmate  ;  or  by  the  matron  or  a  female  officer  in  the 
case  of  a  female  inmate.  Then,  secondly,  every  casual 
pauper  must,  as  soon  as  practicable,  after  his  admission, 
be  cleansed  in  a  bath  ;  and  in  a  good  many  places  I  may 
tell  you,  that  is  done  under  the  supervision  of  an  officer. 
Now,  as  far  as  that  goes,  do  you  approve  of  that,  as  a  step 
in  the  right  direction  ? — There  can  be  no  doubt  about  it 

3165.  Then  are  you  aware  that  the  Circulars  of  the 
Local  Government  Board  recommend  that  in  times  of 
epideiric,  there  should  be  a  systematic  inspection  by  a 
medical  officer  of  the  casuals  in  casual  wards  ' — Yes,  I  am 
aware  of  that. 

3166.  Would  there  be  any  difficulty  in  carrying  out 
that  systematically  at  Newcastle  ? — I  do  not  think  so  ; 
it  would  mean  expense. 

3167.  It  might  mean  some  more  expense  ? — ^But  il^ 
could  be  done.  I  may  say  that  the  workhouse  authorities 
in  Newcastle  have  always  been  very  willing  to  notifv 
cases  ;  indeed,  they  sometimes  report  cases  to  me  as 
saspicious,  which  are  not  smallpox,  dnly  a  week  or 
two  ago  we  got  a  case  of  that  kind. 

3168.  That  is  vigilance  on  the  right  side  ? — Yes. 

3169.  But  how  would  you  deal  with  such  cases  in  an 
out-of-the-way  country  tramp  ward  ? — That  is  another 
matter.  , 

3170.  Where  you  have  no  medical  officer  near  at  hand  ? 
— That  is  the  difference. 

3171.  And  a  poor  union,  not  inclined  to  spend  muc"h 
on  people  who  do  not  belong  to  them  ? — Well,  some  of 
the  country  places  would  not  be  perhaps  very  well  able 
to  afford  it  without  some  other  arrangement. 

3172.  These  would  be  rather  a  difficulty  ? — It  would 
be  rather  expensive,  but  still  smallpox  is  an  expense  that 
has  to  be  met. 

3173.  Continuing  my  reference  to  the  regulations, 
there  is  also  provision  for  a  medical  officer  being  called  in 
always  to  a  casual  who  is  ill,  or  who  requires  to  see  the 
medical  officer  ? — Yes. 

3174.  And  there  is  finally  a  provision  for  a  register  of 
the  movements  of  the  casual— showing  the  day  and 
hour  of  his  admission,  and  his  calling  and  occupation, 
his  age,  where  he  slept  the  previous  night,  and  to  what 
place  he  is  going.  Now,  would  you  desire  to  see  some- 
thing of  that  sort  applied  also  to  common  lodging-houses, 
as  far  as  may  be  practicable  ?— If  it  could  be  done  ;  but 
I  have  no  faith  in  the  statements  of  vagrants,  especially 
if  they  are  in  any  Avay  criminal ;  they  will  not  tell  you  a 
true  story,  and  you  had  better  not  be  told  a  story  at  all 
than  be  told  an  untrue  one.    It  would  do  no  good. 

3175.  I  take  it  the  statements  of  where  they  come  from, 
and  where  they  are  going,  are  often  very  doubtful,  but  at 
any  rate  you  have  a  register  of  the  number  of  people  who 
sleep  in  the  wards  on  a  particular  night  and  of  their 
names  and  the  statements  they  make.  You  have  nothing 
of  the  kind  in  common  lodging-houses  ? — No.  I  once  had 
an  experience  in  trying  to  trace  two  men,  one  of  whom  was 
believed  to  have  smallpox.  They  came  from  waterworks 
and  were  out  of  work  ;  they  had  come  to  Newcastle 
and  had  gone  to  a  lodging-house.  I  found  out  the  lodging- 
house  they  had  gone  to,  but  the  keeper  had  not  the 
names  of  the  two  men  wanted.  They  had  given  false 
names. 
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3176.  It  might  be  possible  to  inflict  a  penalty  on  persons 
giving  false  information,  might  it  not  ? — Yes,  it  might  be. 

3177.  Especially,  if  they  get  anything  in  return  in  the 
shape  of  maintenance  ? — Yes. 

3178.  You  suggest  the  remedy  of  labour  colonies,  but 
how  would  you  deal  with  what  I  may  call  the  bona  fide 
wayfarer  ? — I  would  deal  with  him  specially,  sir  ;  I  think 
he  ought  to  be  helped,  quite  apart  from  the  vagrant 
who  has  no  work,  and  does  not  want  it. 

3179.  And  how  would  you  deal  with  him  ? — I  have  had 
instances  showing  that,  where  bona  fide  wayfarers  get  into 
the  same  groove  as  the  tramps,  they  may  remain  there. 
I  know  of  cases  where  unemployed  workmen  in  search  of 
work  have  caught  disease  by  tramping  about  from  place 
to  place,  like  the  ordinary  tramp.  If  such  men  were 
got  expeditiously  from  the  point  where  they  ceased  to 
have  employment  to  some  place  where  they  could  get 
it,  it  would  be  a  good  thing  for  the  country  ;  it  would  be 
proper  economy  on  a  large  scale,  it  would  save  their 
energy,  it  would  be  a  sanitary  precaution,  and  it  would 
do  good  in  every  way. 

3180.  Had  you  thought  out  any  means  by  which  that 
might  be  done  ? — I  am  scarcely  justified  in  expressing 
my  somewhat  crude  opinions,  but  it  might  be  done.  In 
times  gone  by,  the  vagrants  were  sent  back  to  their 
place  of  birth  for  economic  reasons,  and  the  working  men 
out  of  work  and  not  in  trades  unions  (navvies,  etc.)  might 
be  sent  to  work  quickly  by  special  means,  in  the  way 
that  several  trades  unions  do  for  their  members.  They 
draft  them  from  London  to  Scotland,  and  so  on. 

3181.  (Chairman.)  You  mean  they  pay  for  their 
ticket  ? — I  believe  so,  sir. 

3182.  {Dr.  Dowries.)  The  object  is  desirable,  but  the 
means  of  carrying  it  out  would  have  to  be  considered  ? 
— I  do  not  see  why  it  might  not  be  a  good  thing  if  it  were 
carried  out  universally  in  the  case  of  masons,  and  navvies 
and  people  of  that  kind.  These  are  the  men  that  come 
close  on  the  line  of  the  ordinary  tramp  and  they  have 
spread  disease  several  times.  Workers  in  Scotland  at 
waterworks  have  come  on  to  Durham  and  Northumber- 
land. I  refer  to  a  particular  waterworks  in  Perthshire 
— the  Talla  waterworks.  The  medical  officer  of  health 
of  Perthshire  forwarded  to  me  the  names  of  workmen  who 
were  supposed  to  be  on  their  way  from  there  to 
the  works  of  the  Newcastle  water  company,  but  instead 
of  that  the  men  wen<;  to  the  works  of  the  North  Shields 
water  company,  where  they  presenlly  developed  small- 
pox. One  person  found  his  way  to  Newcastle  with 
smallpox  on  him,  from  the  North  Shields  waterworks. 
They  go  rambling  about.  Several  of  the  navvies  from 
the  Talla  waterworks  also  went  to  the  waterworks  in  the 
county  of  Durham  and  developed  smallpox  there. 

3183.  So  there  is  a  good  deal  of  evidence  that  the 
wayfaring  working  men  do  spread  disease  as  much  as 
the  tramps  do  ? — Undoubtedly. 

SlSi.  I  think  on  page  20  of  your  report.  Dr.  Cameron, 
of  Leeds,  gives  some  illustrations  ? — Yes,  he  gives 
some  very  good  illustrations. 

3185.  Of  twenty-nine  cases  mentioned  on  that  page 
there  are  two  doubtful ;  thajt  leaves  twenty-seven,  and 
of  those,  eleven,  at  any  rate,  are  specifically  ascribed  to 
navvies  and  workmen,  a  travelling  hawker,  a  travelling 
musician,  a  tinker,  and  a  piano  tuner,  who  are  not 
regular  tramps  ? — Yes,  peripatetic  musicians  and  others 
of  that  sort  are  just  as  bad  as  the  out-of-work  man 
and  the  tramp. 

3186.  So  that  the  problem  is  not  entirely  limited  to 
the  habitual  tramp  ? — By  no  means. 

3187.  You  were  asked  a  little  while  ago  what  pro- 
vision was  made  for  isolation  of  cases  of  smallpox  in 
vagrant  wards  ? — Yes. 

3188.  I  think  you  would  hardly  regard  a  vagrant 
ward  as  the  proper  place  in  which  to  detain  a  case  of 
smallpox  ? — No,  sir.  They  have  a  separation  room 
usually,  but  it  is  not  intended  that  they  should  keep  a 
smallpox  patient  there. 

3189.  The  great  thing  is  to  get  the  patient  away  to  a 
proper  hospital  1 — Yes  ;  to  a  sanitary  authority's 
hospital. 

3190.  I  notice  in  the  list  of  queries  you  sent  round 
there  is  no  specific  mention  of  vaccination  ? — No,  f  ir.  My 


former  report  dealt  with  vaccination.  My  present- 
report  was  specially  intended  to  point  the  moral  of  the 
labour  colony ;  I  wanted  to  bring  that  well  out. 
Everybody  knows  that  vaccination  is  an  important 
thing,  and  that  it  has  been  grossly  neglected  in  the 
country.  I  have  very  strong  views  on  the  subject 
of  vaccination,  but  I  did  not  think  it  proper  to  make 
them  prominent  in  this  report.  I  would  go  a  great  deaJ 
further  in  regard  to  vaccination  than  we  are  doing. 
I  would  put  on  the  anti-vaccinator  and  the  con- 
scientious objector  the  expense  of  all  smallpox. 

3191.  If  we  were  as  well  vaccinated  and  re-vaccinated 
as,  say,  Germany  ? — We  should  have  no  smallpox. 

3192.  Do  you  think  you  would  have  to  be  here  to- 
day to  complain  of  smallpox  spread  by  tramps  ? — No  ; 
and  it  would  be  no  hardship  then  on  the  anti-vaccinator  ; 
he  would  have  little  or  nothing  to  pay. 

3193.  And  even  if  we  put  the  tramp  away  in  the  labour 
colony,  we  should  still  be  confronted  with  the  problem 
of  smallpox  as  long  as  we  are  not  vaccinated  ? — ^Yes, 

3194.  Take  the  case  of  typhus  ;  years  ago,  I  think, 
typhus  was  spread  by  the  nomadic  pauper  ? — Yes. 

3195.  But  typhus  is  a  disease  of  which  we  are  not  so 
much  afraid  as  we  used  to  be  ? — I  have  not  seen  any 
cases  of  typhus  myself  for  many  years. 

3196.  Although  the  tramp  is  still  with  us  ? — Although 
the  tramp  is  with  us. 

3197.  What  do  you  consider  to  be  the  cause  of  the 
diminution  of  typhus  ? — Isolation,  disinfection,  and 
reduction  of  overcrowding  in  towns.  We  could  deal 
with  smallpox  by  vaccination,  if  it  were  properly 
carried  out,  but  we  have  to  rely  entirely  on  other 
measures  in  the  case  of  typhus. 

3198.  And,  of  course,  sanitation  has  improved  ? — 
Yes,  that  has  limited  typhus. 

3199.  And  if  vaccination  and  re-vaccination  were 
systematically  carried  out,  we  should  not  be  troubled 
with  the  spread  of  smallpox  by  tramps,  as  now  ? — No. 

3200.  (Chairman.)  Do  you  consider  the  casual  ward 
system  is  of  advantage  in  preventing  the  spread  of 
disease — we  will  say,  of  smallpox  ? — Well,  I  cannot  say 
it  is  of  any  advantage  in  limiting  it,  because  it  is  a  means 
of  collecting  together  the  tramps,  some  of  whom  are 
infected.  They  go  to  the  casual  ward  ;  they  may  have 
smallpox  on  them,  so  that  it  is  not  a  means  of  stopping 
smallpox. 

3201.  Do  you  think  it  is  an  advantage  in  preventing 
the  spread  of  disease  ? — I  can  hardly  say. 

3202.  I  mean,  o-^ving  to  the  better  supervision  there  ? — • 
There  is  better  supervision,  undoubtedly,  in  the  work- 
house than  there  is  in  the  common  lodging-house. 

3203.  Quite  so  ;  therefore,  it  is  rather  an  advantage 
than  otherwise  ? — In  that  sense  it  is  an  advantage. 

3204.  Are  not  the  common  lodging-houses  a  fruitful 
source  of  infection  ? — They  are,  undoubtedly,  although 
I  should,  from  experience  of  my  own  town,  say  that  we 
have  had  comparatively  little  disease  in  common 
lodging-houses,  leaving  out  smallpox,  of  which  we  have 
had  some  cases  in  lodging-houses.  We  used  to  hav& 
typhus  rampant  in  the  common  lodging-houses,  and  we 
have  not  now. 

3205.  As  regards  the  common  lodging-houses,  what 
suggestions  do  you  make  for  rendering  them  less  likely 
to  assist  in  the  spread  of  disease  ? — The  adoption  of  the 
model  bye-laws,  the  constant  watching  by  inspectors ; 
men  should  watch  common  lodging-houses  and  have 
nothing  else  to  do  ;  that  is  in  towns  where  there  are  suffi- 
cient common  lodging-houses  to  occupy  one  or  two  men. 
We  have  a  chief  common  lodging-house  inspector  in 
Newcastle,  and  two  assistants.  The  two  assistants  do> 
nothing  else,  but  pay  night  and  day  visits,  and  the 
lodging-houses  are  visited  every  day. 

3206.  And  suppose  they  come  across  persons  whom 
they  think  have  something  the  matter  with  them,  a  rash 
or  otherwise,  would  it  be  their  business  to  bring  it  to  the 
notice  of  the  medical  officer  of  health  at  once  ? — At 
once. 

3207.  And  the  cases  would  be  isolated,  I  suppose  ? — 
That  system  has  been  going  on  every  day  during  the  last 
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two  years  in  Nowcastle,  while  the  smallpox  epidemic  has 
lasted.  It  goes  on  constantly  in  fact,  but  with  special 
vigilance  during  times  of  smallpox. 

3208.  Would  you  propose  the  compulsory  vaccination 
of  all  tramps  in  common  lodging-houses  and  workhouses  ? 
— am  very  strongly  in  favour  of  that. 

3209.  Do  you  not  think  that  would,  in  a  great  measure, 
stop  tramping  ? — If  it  would  stop  tramping,  it  would  be 
doing  good,  but  I  do  not  think  it  would.  The  experience 
in  Glasgow  showed  a  year  or  two  ago  that  tramps  were 
not  only  wilhng  to  be  vaccinated,  but  that  they  sometimes 
Avent  and  got  vaccinated  on  the  other  arm,  in  order  to 
get  another  half-a-crown. 

3210.  It  would  probably  be  -worth  while  for  the 
State  to  pay  them  half-a-crown  to  be  vaccinated  ? — 
I  think  so,  except  that  there  is  a  temptation  to  fraud. 
I  have  seen  a  man  with  receat  vaccination  marks  on  each 
arm. 

3211.  I  am  not  suggesting  it  should  be  done  ? — No. 

3212.  (il/r.  Simpson.)  It  is  also  a  very  good  excuse 
for  not  working  ? — Yes.  In  Newcastle  we  compensate 
a  working  man ;  if  the  vaccination  is  such  as  to 
interfere  with  his  work,  we  pay  him  his  wages. 

3213.  {Captain  Showers.)  By  section  83  of  the  Public 
Health  Act,  1875,  the  keeper  of  a  common  lodging-house, 
in  which  vagrants  are  received  to  lodge,  must  from  time 
to  time,  if  so  required  by  the  local  authority,  report  every 
person  lodging  in  the  house  to  them.  Is  it  required  by 
you  ? — Yes,  it  is  required  by  us.  We  get  reports  of  that 
kind,  but  we  rely  more  on  our  own  observation.  I  asked 
that  question  in  niy  query  no.  7 — "  Have  you  put  in  force 
the  provisions  of  section  S3  of  the  Public  Health  Act, 
1875?"  And  the  reply  in  fifty-six  of  the  districts  was 
that  systematic  inspection  was  tlie  sole  or  chief  means 
relied  on,  and  practically  that  is  the  case  with  us. 

3214.  For  what  period  is  the  report  made  ? — It  would  be 
from  day  to  day.  If  a  lodging-house  keeper  has  once  had 
experience  of  the  bother  ho  is  put  to  with  a  case  of  small- 
pox, he  is  more  on  the  alert  to  prevent  the  trouble  again. 
For  instance,  in  some  cases  we  have  had  to  close  a  lodging- 
house,  and  that  in  a  lodging-house  with  thirty,  forty, 
or  fifty  inmates  is  a  serious  loss  to  the  lodging-houss 
keeper. 

3215.  Quite  so  ? — The  sanitary  authority  give  com- 
pensation sometimes  ;  in  one  instance  they  gave  a  lodging- 
house  keeper  £33  in  compensation  for  loss  of  income. 

3216.  I  see  that  failure  to  make  a  report  renders  the 
lodging-house  keeper  liable  ? — Yes ;  and  if  the  lodging- 
house  keeper  knows  he  will  be  fairly  treated  by  the 
sanitary  authority  he  is  willing  to  report.  I  have  no 
fault  to  find  with  lodging-house  keepers  in  Newcastle  now. 

3217.  I  gather  that  you  consider  that  the  thing  for  these 
tramps  is  a  penal  labour  colony — I  mean  a  place  where 
magistrates  could  send  tramps  for  one,  two,  or  three 
years,  it  may  be,  till  they  become  decent  members  of 
society  and  have  learned  some  trade  ? — Yes,  but  as  far 
as  possible  I  should  like  to  see  the  penal  element  kept  in 
the  background.  Let  the  men  think  it  is  done  out  of 
kindness  to  them,  rather  than  to  punish  them.  The  penal 
element  .should  only  apply  really  to  the  bad  characters. 
There  are  many  people  in  lodging-houses  who  are  very 
decent  people  indeed,  but  down  in  the  world,  and  out 
of  work,  and  who  have  got  into  a  bad  groove.  To  punish 
them  for  that  alone  is  rather  hard. 

3218.  Do  you  think  people  would  go  to  these  labour 
colonies  voluntarily  ? — I  think  provision  is  made  in  some 
of  the  foreign  labour  colonies  for  persons  who  may  go  in 
voluntarily. 

3219.  Then  would  you  divide  a  labour  colony  into  two 
divisions — the  voluntary  and  the  compulsory  ? — Yes, 
I  think  they  might  require  to  be  separate  colonies.  It 
is  rather  a  complex  question. 

3220.  {Chairman.)  Would  you  have  a  labour  colony  for 
both  sexes  ? — The  sexes  should  be  separated  in  the 
colonies.  In  different  parts  of  the  Continent  different 
systems  are  in  force.  I  believe  that  in  some  places  there 
are  little  settlements  where  a  man  and  his  wife  can  live 
together,  but  the  colonies  that  I  have  had  in  mind  for 


England  are  not  of  that  class.  I  would  keep  the  sexes  Dr.  Henry  E. 
separate.  Armsttonrj. 

3221.  What  proceedings  have  you  taken  against  the  23  Feb.  1905.. 

keepers  of  common  lodging-hotises  ? — In  one  instance   

we  took  proceedings  against  a  keepsr  for  not  notifying  a 

case  of  smallpox.  The  smallpox  patient,  a  lodger,  was  a 
tailor,  who  went  backwards  and  forwards  to  Forest  Hall, 
a  villa;|e  near  Newcastle,  with  smallpox  on  him  for  three 
weeks.  He  was  the  cause  of  the  death  of  the  man  who 
employed  him  at  Forest  Hall,  and  the  cause  of  two  or 
three  other  cases  of  smallpox.  He  also  brought  it  into 
the  lodging-house.  He  was  known  to  be  sitting  at 
dinner  with  a  party,  among  whom  were  the  lodging-house 
keeper  and  his  wife,  whilst  the  eruption  was  out  on  his 
face,  and  they  failed  to  report  it  to  us. 

3222.  They  failed  to  report  it,  and  you  proceeded 
against  them  ? — They  pleaded  ignorance,  but  we  proceeded 
against  them. 

3223.  Were  they  convicted  ? — -They  were  let  off  with 
a  small  penalty. 

322-t.  Have  you  had  any  other  cases  against  lodging- 
house  keepers  for  failure  in  the  sanitary  arrangements  ? — 
Not  many ;  extending  over  a  number  of  years  we  have 
had  a  few  cases ;  the  Ne\A  castle  lodging-houses  are  really 
in  very  fair  order. 

3225.  Yes,  so  I  understand.  I  did  not  know  whether 
that  was  the  result  at  all  of  proceedings  against  those 
who  did  not  keep  them  in  good  order  ? — -No,  sir.  The 
lodging-houses  are  largely  occupied  by  decent  working- 
men,  and  the  rooms  are  fairly  kept.  In  some  of  the  houses 
are  bed-rooais  with  beds  for  people  who  are  charged  a 
shilling  a  night.  That,  of  course,  puts  a  house  into  a  higher 
position. 

3226.  In  those,  of  course,  there  is  very  little  danger  of 
disease  from  infection  ? — Sometimes  disease  does  break 
out  amongst  the  people  in  them  ;  it  may  be  brought  in 
by  the  nightly  lodgers.  Constant  lodgers  who  pay  by  ths 
week  or  month  should  not  be  placad  alongside  of  tramps 
who  may  bring  disease  in  from  outside  at  any  time.  The 
nightly  lodging-houses  should  be  separated  from  the  others. 

3227.  I  should  have  thought  that  there  would  have 
been  more  separation  in  the  case  of  the  shilling-a-night 
people  ? — Not  always.  I  know  of  a  case  where  smallpox 
was  brought  by  a  tramp  into  a  house  where  there  were 
several  of  these  shilling-a-nighters,  quite  a  respectable 
place.  When  the  keepers  have  empty  beds  they  will  take 
anybody  in  for  a  night,  and  they  will  charge  them  sixpence 
if  they  cannot  get  a  shilling. 

3228.  {Mr.  Simpson.)  How  many  men  did  you  say  you 
employed  in  Newcastle  inspecting  common  lodging- 
houses  f — We  have  three  lodging-house  inspectors,  two 
constantly  doing  that  Avork  and  nothing  else,  and  the 
supervisor.  We  have  not  a  large  number  of  common 
lodging-houses. 

3229.  (Sir  William  Chance.)  How  many  ? — I  cannot 
mention  the  number  at  the  moment,  but  we  have  under 
2,000  people  living  in  lodging-houses  ;  it  is  not  very  much. 

3230.  {Mr.  Simpson.)  The  inspectors  of  common 
lodging-houses  are  not  police  officers  ? — No,  sir.  They 
were  at  one  time,  but  they  are  now  under  the  sanitary 
committee. 

3231.  Of  course,  the  inspectors  have  become  regular 
experts  in  the  matter,  having  acquired  a  great  deal  of 
knowledge  ? — Yes,  they  are  specialists. 

3232.  You  recognise  that  it  would  be  quite  impossible 
to  inspect  common  lodging-houses  in  small  towns  and  in 
country  districts,  in  anything  like  such  a  systematic  and 
thorough  way,  as  you  can  do  it  in  a  big  city  like  New- 
castle ? — 'Yes  ;  they  would  not  engage  separate  men  ; 
there  would  not  be  enough  *ork  to  justify  the  outlay. 

3233.  {Dr.  Downes.)  But  in  small  towns  they  have 
sanitary  inspectors  who  might  discharge  the  duty  where 
the  work  is  not  sufficient  for  a  special  man  ? — Yes, 
perhaps  one  inspector  in  a  small  town  would  do  all  the 
sanitary  work,  including  the  lodging-houses. 

3234.  Because  it  is  a  small  town,  there  is  no  reason 
why  the  lodging-houses  should  not  be  inspected  ? — No, 
that  is  no  reason  why  it  should  not  be  done. 
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MINUTES  OF  EVIDENCE  : 


Me,  Charles  Simmons,  called ;  and  Examine;!. 


Mr.  Charles 
Simmons. 


3235.  {Chairman.)  You  are  the  superintendent  visiting 
officer  of  the  MetropoHtan  casual  wards  ? — Yes,  sir. 
23  Feb.  1905.     3236.  How  long  have  you  been  in  that  position  ?— 
Twenty-three  years. 

3237.  And  what  were  you  before  then  ? — Visiting 
officer,  for  seven  years. 

3238.  And  what  are  your  present  duties  ?— To  inspect 
the  casual  wards  and  see  that  they  are  properly  carried 
on,  and  that  the  diet  is  given  to  the  tramps  according 
to  the  scale  laid  down  by  the  Local  Government  Board, 

3239.  How  many  casual  wards  are  there  in  the  Metro' 
poUtan  district  ? — Twenty-eight,  sir. 

3240.  {Mr.  Davy. )  By  whom  were  you  appointed  ? — ^The 
Local  Government  Board. 

324 L  {Chairman.)  You  have  had  a  pretty  good  experi - 
ence  of  casuals  as  well  as  of  the  wards  ? — I  have,  sir. 

3242.  You  only  speak  with  regard  to  the  Metropolitan 
district  ? — That  is  so  ;  I  do  not  know  anytbing  about 
the  outside  wards, 

3243.  Are  the  Local  Government  Board  regm'Iationa 
generally  enforced  as  to  bathing,  detention,  diwtary, 
and  tasks  ? — Yes,  sir,  they  are  carried  out  very 
generally  speaking,  all  over  London. 

3244.  Would  you  describe  to  us  wJiat  is  the  ffismal 
.course  pursued  in  the  case  of  a  person  applying  for  ssd- 

mission  to  a  casual  ward  ? — Any  destitute  person  applying 
:tfor  admission  is  admitted  and  searched,  sMidi  Ms  belion^-. 
•>ings  are  tied  up  in  a  parcel  and  placed  in  a  receptaielfc? 

ifcff  the  purpose  ;    admission  is  from  5  iis  the'  eveniin^ 

iM  ;8  in  the  morning  really,  but  they  do  nD41  come  in;  a® 

late  as  that. 

3245.  Any  time  during  the  nigM  ? — Any  time  duriing; 
the  night  the  casual  wards  are  opeaa.  The  inan  gets  hisi 
supper  when  he  goes  in,  and  when  Sic  gets  upm  tlie  morn- 
ing  he  has  his  breakfast,  and  then  is"  goes  to  imA.  The- 
work  depends  on  what  task  is  in  force-  for  the  lasual  ward- 
he  is  in.  In  some  places  they  have  nothing  todo  but  pick 
.oakum.  In  some  casual  wards  they  liaive  stone  isreaking  as^ 
^well ;  some  chopping  wood. 

3246.  Is  there  a  task  in  all  the  wajds  ? — Thare-is  a  tas!c 
laid  down  by  the  Local  Governmenli  Board.  It  varies; 
pn  different  casual  wards,  according  %Qi  what  tbs-  guardians; 
;think  aBOst  fit  for  the  casuals  to  do.  Stouss-  breaking; 
will  vary  ixom  7  cwt.  to  10  cwt. 

3247.  {Mr.  Davy.)  The  same  kind  of  stme-?- — Yes> 
-very  nearly, 

3248.  {Chairman.)  What  is  the  task  in  tlse-  ease  of  a 
■female  1 — In  some  of  the  wards  now  they  d!o  nothti^ 
but  cleaning,  and  washing  and  mending  clothes  aaael 
in  some  of  them  they  get  2  lbs.  of  oakum  to  pick.  T!»y 
■often  ask  for  oakum  where  it  is  not  given  ;  they  do  aaot 
like  to  sit  without  something  to  do  during  tlie  day. 

3249.  What  does  the  dinner  for  men  consist  oi? — 
^8  ounces  of  bread  and  1 J  ounces  of  cheese, 

3250.  Any  tea  or  anything  of  that  sort  ? — No  tea,  sir; 
325L  Porridge  at  breakfast,  I  suppose  ?— Breakfast  and 

supper. 

3252.  At  what  time  is  the  supper  ? — Between  5  and  7, 
gir — it  depends  on  the  time  of  the  year. 

3253.  I  suppose  these  meals  are  according  to  regu- 
lation ?— Yes,  sir. 

3254.  Are  they  sufficient  ? — Oh,  yes  ;  the  casuals  never 
complain  to  me  that  they  have  not  had  enough, 

3255,  {Captain  Showers.)  What  do  they  get  for  supper 
when  they  first  come  in  ? — 6  ounces  of  bread  and  a  pint 
of  porridge, 

3256,  {Dr.  Downes.)  Would  they  get  that  if  they  came 
in  late  ? — Yes,  it  is  always  there  hot  for  them  when  they 
come  in  ;  it  is  always  kept  hot, 

3257,  {Chairman.)  What  is  the  difference  in  the  various 
unions  ;  there  is  a  difference,  both  as  to  detention  and 
task,  is  there  not  ? — Yes,  sir.  There  are  twenty-eight 
casual  wards,  and  there  are  twenty-eight  authorities  for 
working  them.  Each  board  of  guardians  has  a  different 
opinion  upon  some  point  or  another.    Some  boards  of 


guardians  say  the  casuals  are  working  men  honestly  look- 
ing for  work,  and  there  is  no  doubt  they  are,  but  they 
know  where  they  are  going  to  get  it.  When  they  leave 
they  know  to  what  casual  ward  they  are  going,  and  whether 
they  are  going  to  break  stones  or  pick  oakum. 

3258.  Is  there  a  great  difference  between  the  tasks  ? 
— No,  not  a  great  difference,  sir.  The  only  thing  is 
whether  the  task  is  carried  out  properly  ;  in  some  places 
they  are  not  at  all  particular  whether  half  of  it  or  a  quarter 
of  it  is  done. 

3259.  Are  those  places  more  popular  ? — Yes,  they  are, 
sir. 

3260.  The  wards  where  the  tasks  are  not  strictly 
carried  out  ? — Yes. 

326  L  Now,  does  each  casual  have  a  bath  on  admission  ? 
— In  every  case ;  and  there  is  a  clean  towel  for  every 
one. 

3262.  What  about  search  ?— Each  man  is  thoroughly 
searched. 

3263.  There  is  no  difference  in  that  ? — No  difference 
at  all,  sir.    They  are  all  searched. 

3264.  Every  casual  ward  the  same  ? — Yes. 

3265.  Can  you  tell  me  of  any  wards  where  a  task  is 
not  enforced  ? — Yes,  at  Poplar.  The  guardians  there 
say  they  do  not  think  a  casual  ought  to  be  kept  in  and 
set  to  work  ;  they  do  not  think  it  is  right  he  should 
work,  and  the  casuals  at  these  wards  do  not  work.  They 
go  in  at  night,  and  they  are  discharged  the  next  morning 
when  they  have  had  their  breakfast.  A  few  of  them 
only  are  kept  in  for  cleaning  work. 

3266.  Is  that  casual  ward  more  popular  than  others  ? 
— It  is  very  popular,  and  a  great  many  tramps  are  refused 
for  want  of  room  ;  sometimes  as  many  as  forty  are  refur.ed 
in  one  night. 

3267.  Then  the  lack  of  work  seems  attractive  ? — It 
is,  sir. 

3268.  What  is  the  total  accommodation  for  vagrants 
in  the  various  casual  wards  in  the  Metropolis  ? — There 
-are  1,935  beds  ;  1,248  for  males  ;  449  single  beds  for 
females  ;  and  119  double  beds — that  is  for  a  mother  and 
•child  or  children. 

3269.  Well,  now,  is  that  sufficient  ? — It  is  quite  suffi- 
•cient,  as  far  as  I  can  see. 

3270.  We  have  been  told  that  during  the  last  twelve 
months  there  has  been  rather  exceptional  pressure  ? — 
Yes,  there  is,  sir,  on  a  few  wards,  but  on  some  wards  there 
is  no  pressure  at  all ;  in  fact,  they  are  never  fulL 

3271.  Not  even  in  the  last  twelve  months  ? — Not  even 
in  the  last  twelve  months. 

3272.  Then  if  there  has  been  pressure  in  one  ward,  there 
has  been  possibly  room  in  another  one  near  enough  for  the 
casuals  to  go  to  ? — Yes.  I  have  been  in  a  casual  ward 
at  night  when  a  lot  of  tramps  have  been  waiting  to  go 
in.  They  have  watched  me  in  ;  they  all  know  me  pretty 
well ;  and  they  have  been  there  when  I  have  come  out 
again.  They  said,  "  Mr.  Simmons,  are  they  full  ?" 
"  Yes,  right  full  up."  They  said,  "  We  thought  they 
were  not  full."  "  If  you  are  after  a  night's  lodging ; 
you  know  where  to  get  it — a  little  to  the  west."  "No ; 
d  that  place ;  we're  not  going  there." 

3273.  What  was  the  place  ? — In  the  place  they  were 
trying  to  get  into  they  would  have  been  given  oakum  to 
pick ;  in  the  place  I  wanted  them  to  go  to  they  would 
have  had  10  cwt.  of  stone  to  break. 

3274.  Can  you  tell  me  what  is  the  largest  number  of 
women  received  in  the  casual  wards  in  any  one  night  ? 
—No,  I  could  not  tell  you  ;  the  women's  places  are  never 
full ;  if  one  ward  should  happen  to  be  full,  another  close  to 
it  has  got  room  for  them  ;  it  is  the  men  chiefly  that  get 
refused.  You  see  one  man  will  be  refused  at  three  or  four 
wards  in  one  night.  Perhaps  he  will  go  to  the  City  ward — 
that  is  always  full ;  he  will  then  go  to  Little  Gray's  Inn 
Lane  (the  Holborn  wards) — they  fill  up  quickly ;  then  he 
will  have  to  go  somewhere  else  for  a  lodging. 

3275.  As  to  these  wards  which  you  say  fill  up  quickly  : 
what  is  the  reason  for  that  ? — A  light  task ;  nothing  but 
oakum  picking. 
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3276.  Any  better  food  7— No. 

3277.  {Dr.  Downes.)  It  is  the  same  diet  throughout 
London,  is  it  not  ? — Well,  not  quite  ;  there  are  one  or 
two  places  where  they  get  broth  for  supper  instead  of  gruel, 
and  in  one  ward  they  get  soup  for  dinner  four  days  in 
the  week  instead  of  bread  and  cheese. 

3278.  Which  ward  is  that  ? — Kensington. 

3279.  Does  that  make  any  difference  in  the  applica- 
tions ? — Not  more  than  that  they  are  always  full,  sir. 

3280.  [Mr.  Simpson.)  You  do  not  notice  any  differ- 
ence in  the  applications  on  the  days  when  they  get  soup 
for  dinner  and  the  other  days  ? — No,  sir,  there  is  no  differ- 
ence. 

3281.  {CJiairman.)  Now,  among  the  casual  paupers, 
according  to  your  experience,  what  proportion  is  there  of 
those  whom  you  would  call  working  men — I  mean,  men 
who  would  work  if  they  could  get  it  ? — I  once  said  there 
•was  3  per  cent.,  but  I  stretched  my  conscience  when  I 
said  it,  because  I  do  not  believe  there  are  more  than  2 
per  cent. 

3282.  You  say  not  more  than  3  per  cent.  ?— I  do  not 
believe  there  is  more  than  2.  There  may  be  a  time — 
such  as  when  the  large  docks  were  being  made  in  London — 
when  you  would  have  the  real  genuine  working-men, 
whc  would  come  in  at  the  north  end  of  London,  and  would 
be  seen  by  the  officer  on  the  south  side  travelling  on  their 
way ;  but  unless  there  is  anything  of  that  kind  going  on 
they  will  not  go.  One  of  my  officers  knew  where  there 
was  plenty  of  work  for  five  or  six  men,  digging  at  4s.  a 
day,  and  he  spoke  to  three  or  four  able-bodisd  tramps, 
and  asked  them  to  go  there  and  work.  They  said,  "  Where 
is  it  ?  "  He  said,  "  It  is  at  Erith."  They  said,  "  Oh, 
that  is  too  far  away  from  London."  They  could  not  go 
so  far  as  that  for  4s.  a  day. 

3283.  But  is  there  not  casual  ward  accommodation  for 
them  near  Erith  ? — I  doubt  it,  sir.  If  there  is,  it  is  not  like 
the  accommodation  in  London.  You  see  the  accommoda- 
tion in  London  now  is  very  good  ;  casual  wards  are  so 
nicely  fitted  up,  and  everything  is  so  regular  and  clean 
for  them,  that  they  do  not  like  to  go  away  from  London. 
That  is  the  great  evil  when  anything  of  the  kind  comes 
on,  like  the  Lord  Mayor's  fund.  Anything  like  that 
brings  a  lot  of  countrymen  into  London  ;  when  they  are 
hard  up  for  a  lodging  they  go  to  a  policeman  ;  he  recom- 
mends them  to  the  casual  ward,  and  they  find  the  accom- 
modation so  good  and  so  nice,  that  a  good  many  of  them 
forget  to  go  out  of  London  again,  and  they  stay  there. 

3284.  {Sir  William  Chance.)  You  have,  I  suppose, 
noticed  them  when  they  first  come  in  as  newcomers,  and 
have  seen  them  afterwards  when  they  have  become 
habituals  ? — Oh,  yes. 

3285.  {Chairman.)  Wsll,  now,  what  would  be  your 
suggestion  for  making  the  life  in  the  casual  wards  less 
attractive  ?— There  is  only  one  thing  I  know  of.  I  have 
spoken  of  it  a  good  many  times.  I  do  not  suppose  it 
Avill  ever  happen,  but  I  want  them  all  placed  under  one 
authority,  so  that  there  would  be  uniformity  of  discipline. 
Now  there  is  none.  A  tramp  goes  into  one  ward ;  the 
guardians  consider  he  is  a  working  man,  and  tell  you  to 
treat  him  as  well  as  you  can,  and  do  not  enforce  the  task 
of  work  sometimes.  He  will  go  from  them  to  another 
casual  ward  where  the  guardians  say,  "  Give  him  the 
no.  1  diet,  and  let  him  do  the  task  laid  down  by  the  Local 
Government  Board ;  he  is  nothing  but  a  tramp,  and  he 
is  living  in  London  on  the  ratepayers."  So  there  he 
gets  the  difference. 

3286.  Does  he  come  back  to  the  latter  place  much  ? — 
Not  very  often,  sir. 

3287.  Are  there  many  cases  of  men  who  are  known 
to  go  the  regular  round  of  the  casual  wards  in  London  ? 
— Oh,  yes,  hundreds  of  them.  At  some  wards  they  are 
as  regular  a.s  the  clock  on  the  wall,  about  one  to  two  days 
over  the  month  they  go  regularly. 

3288.  Can  you  say  what  percentage  of  the  actual 
-casual  ward  men  go  the  round  of  the  casual  wards — men 
whom  you  may  say  live  in  the  London  casual  wards  ? 
— I  have  here  a  list  of  habitual  tramps  numbering  about 
950,  I  think,  who  practically  live  in  the  London  casual 
wards. 

3289.  Do  you  know  what  their  ages  are  ? — Yes,  sir. 
I  can  give  you  an  analysis  of  their  ages.    There  are 
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767  men  on  the  list,  and  of  them  there  are  196  between  CJmrlcs 
twenty  and  forty  years  of  age  ;  201  between  forty  and  Simmons. 
fifty  ;  192  between  fifty  and  sixty ;  165  between  sixty 
and  seventy ;  and  13  over  seventy.  Of  200  women, 
15  are  between  the  ages^bf  twenty  and  forty  ;  59  between 
forty  and  fifty  ;  63  between  fifty  and  sixty  ;  51  between 
sixty  and  seventy  ;  and  1 2  over  seventy. 

3290.  And  those  are  men  and  women  who  apparently 
have  made  up  their  minds  to  live  in  the  London  casual 
wards  ? — Who  live  in  the  London  casual  wards.  You 
would  scarcely  believe  it,  but  several  times  just  recently 
I  have  met  with  some  of  the  old  ones  over  seventy  years 
of  age,  and  I  have  strongly  advised  them  to  go  into  the 
workhouse.  The  reply  to  me  is,  "  I  cannot  get  in,  Mr. 
Simmons."  I  say,  "  I  will  tell  you  how  to  get  in."-  He 
Avill  tap  me  on  the  shoulder, "  Do  not  trouble ;  I  am  not 
going  into  a  workhouse  ;  I  am  not  going  to  give  up  my 
liberty ;  the  casual  ward  is  ray  home,  and  I  mean  to  stop 
in  it."  I  have  tried  it  with  men  and  women  ;  I  have 
got  the  same  answer  from  them  all.  They  will  not  go 
into  the  workhouse  ;  they  prefer  the  casual  ward.  When 
you  come  to  consider  that  they  get  three  days'  holiday 
in  the  casual  ward  every  week,  you  do  not  wonder  at 
them  not  wanting  to  go  into  the  workhouse. 

3291.  Besides  liberty,  they  have  the  chance  of  picking 
up  a  great  deal  by  begging  ? — I  do  not  know ;  I  have 
only  seen  one  regular  casual  begging  all  the  years  I  have 
been  travelling  about  London — only  once,  I  saw  a  man 
with  his  wife  and  two  children. 

3292.  You  say  you  have  only  seen  one  case  of  a 
man  whom  you  knew  to  be  a  casual  begging  ? — Yes. 

3293.  Was  he  an  old  man  ? — No,  a  young  man  ;  about 
thirty  years  of  age  then. 

3294.  Did  you  speak  to  him  ? — No,  sir,  I  did  not. 

3295.  Was  he  begging  for  food  or  for  money  ? — He 
was  singing  in  the  street  for  money. 

3296.  Singing  ? — He  had  a  woman  and  two  children 
with  him  ;  the  woman  was  supposed  to  be  his  wife,  and 
the  children  were  supposed  to  be  his  children,  but  after 
he  died  we  ascertained  that  the  woman  was  only  living 
with  him  ;  they  were  not  married.  Now,  that  is  the 
only  case  that  I  have  seen  of  a  regular  casual  begging. 

3297.  Did  the  woman  and  children  go  into  the  casual 
ward  with  him  ? — Yes. 

3298.  Then,  it  is  clear  from  your  evidence  that  the 
London  casual  is  not  a  beggar  as  a  rule  ? — He  is  not  a 
professional  beggar. 

3299.  Then  what  do  these  men  do  with  themselves 
when  they  are  not  in  the  ward  ? — You  can  see  them 
lounging  about  in  the  road  at  different  places.  If  there 
is  anything  to  be  seen,  or  anything  going  on  unusual, 
they  are  there,  even  if  it  is  the  Derby ;  in  the  Derby 
week  they  are  off  to  Epsom. 

3300.  {Captain  Eardley-Wilmot.)  Their  idea  of  pleasure 
in  life  is  absolutely  to  do  nothing  ? — That  is  it,  sir. 

3301.  How  do  they  live  if  they  do  not  beg  or  work  7 — 
They  live  in  the  casual  ward. 

3302.  For  three  days  they  are  free  ? — They  have 
their  breakfast  when  they  go  out  and  their  supper  at 
night. 

3303.  They  live  on  that  ?— I  would  not  say  that.  I 
have  seen  as  much  as  half  a  bushel  of  bread  shot  down 
outside  a  casual  ward  gate  after  they  have  gone  in. 

3304.  How  do  they  get  this  food  7 — They  get  plenty 
of  charity  at  the  east  end  of  London. 

3305.  Forced  upon  them  7 — Put  on  them.  Walk 
down  the  Mile  End  Road  at  the  time  the  occupants  of 
the  casual  wards  come  out  in  the  morning,  and  again  in 
the  evening,  and  you  will  frequently  see  a  working  man 
stop  and  give  a  fellow  a  penny.  They  do  not  ask  for  it. 
I  once  went  with  Mr.  Long,  the  present  President  of  the 
Local  Government  Board,  when  he  was  Parliamentary 
Secretary,  to  some  of  the  wards.  We  went  into  three 
wards  in  the  east  end  of  London,  and  in  each  ward  we  saw 
the  occupant's  bread  that  he  had  had  given  to  him  when 
he  went  in  at  night.  "  Why,  man,  you  have  not  eaten 
your  bread,"-  said  Mr.  Long.  "  No,  sir,  not  hungry ; 
eat  it  to-morrow.'2  Mr.  Long  made  some  remark  to  me, 
and  I  said  to  him,  "  You  wait  till  we  go  to  the  west  end 
of  London,  you  will  see  no  bread  there. '1    And  true 
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Mr.  Charles  enough  when  we  did  go  round  to  the  ^^■est  end  wards 
Simmons,    there  was  not  a  scrap  of  bread  to  be  seen.    The  east  end 

 of  London  is  a  lot  more  charitable  to  the  poor  than  the 
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3306.  {Chairman.)  They  leave  their  bread  outside  ? — 
They  had  had  enough,  as  much  as  they  could  eat.  And 
I  have  noticed  the  women  too.  They  have  their  gruel 
given  them  ;  perhaps  they  will  eat  half  their  piece  of 
bread  and  put  the  other  half  on  the  pannikin  that  the 
gruel  is  in,  and  walk  off  to  bed  leaving  it ;  they  will  not 
touch  it ;  they  will  not  take  a  spoonful  of  it. 

3307.  Where  do  they  get  their  food  then  ? — It  is  given 
them,  sir,  about  the  streets. 

3308.  But  does  not  that  constitute  begging  ? — Well, 
I  do  not  know  whether  it  would,  sir. 

3309.  (Dr.  Duiones.)  Do  the  casuals  look  ill-fed  ?— No, 
sir  ;  you  would  be  astonished,  if  you  went  into  the  bath- 
room to-night,  to  see  the  habitual  tramps  with  their 
well  nourished  bodies  and  good  limbs. 

3310.  (Chairman.)  Able  to  do  quite  a  good  day's  work  ? — 
I  will  give  you  an  idea  of  an  old  tramp — one  I  have  known 
for  fifteen  years  ;  he  was  in  the  casual  wards,  and  the 
guardians'  casual  ward  committee  went  in  just  after 
dinner.  When  they  unlocked  the  door  of  his  berth  and 
looked  in  he  was  sitting  there  doing  nothing.  One  of 
the  guardians  said,  "  How  is  it  you  are  not  at  work,  my 
man  ?  "  He  said,  "  I  have  done  my  task."  "  Oh, 
what  task  ?  "  "I  have  broken  10  cwt.  of  stones," 
he  said.  "  Have  you  really  broken  them  ?  "  For 
answer,  he  opened  the  door,  and  there  was  the  place 
swept  nice  and  clean  and  the  stones  all  broken  up.  "  What 
had  you  for  supper  ?  "  "  Six  ounces  of  bread  and  a  pint 
of  gruel,  and  the  same  for  breakfast."  "  What  did  you 
get  for  dinner  ?  "  "  Eight  ounces  of  bread  and  an  ounce 
and  a  half  of  cheese."  "  Could  you  break  stones  on 
that  ?  "  "  Yes,  sir,  and  he  is  a  lazy  devil  that  cimnot 
do  it.  That  is  plenty  of  food,  enough  to  break  stones 
on.  I  have  done  it  for  years  and  I  have  done  it  to-day, 
and  there  it  is." 

3311.  {Mr.  Davy.)  But  he  was  an  expert  stone  breaker  ? 
— I  expect  he  was,  sir.  But  they  talk  about  10  cnt. 
being  a  big  task  ;  when  you  find  a  man  will  go  into  a 
casual  ward  and  break  three  10  cwt.  in  one  day,  it  is  not 
such  a  heavy  task,  you  would  think. 

3312.  How  do  you  mean  he  would  break  three 
10  cwt.  in  one  day  ? — There  was  a  man  went  into 
a  casual  ward  where  he  had  been  within  the  month, 
and  the  superintendent  said  to  him,  "  You  will  be  de- 
tained." "  I  cannot  help  it ;  I  must  come  here  to-night." 
And  he  booked  him  in.  The  man  stood  on  one  side  till 
the  superintendent  had  done  talking  to  the  rest ;  then 
he  went  to  the  superintendent  and  said,  "  I  want  to  ask 
you  a  favour ;  if  I  break  three  days'  task  of  stone  to- 
morrow will  you  let  me  out  in  the  evening  when  I  am 
done  ?  "  "  Well,"  the  superintendent  said,  "  if  you 
can  break  three  tasks  I  think  I  should."  "  Very  well." 
He  went  to  work  in  the  morning ;  he  soon  cracked  up 
the  first  10  cwt. ;  he  went  into  the  next  place,  which 
happened  to  be  an  empty  berth,  and  cracked  up  his 
second  10  cwt.  His  third  10  cwt.  was  in  the  berth  next 
to  him,  but  he  did  not  like  that  one,  so  he  actually  carried 
his  third  10  cwt.  of  stone  from  that  one  into  his 
own  berth  and  cracked  it  all  up,  and  went  away  at  five 
o'clock  whistling.  That  is  one  man's  work,  sir.  The 
superintendent  asked  him  what  he  wanted  to  go  for. 
He  said  he  had  some  work  to  do.  He  said  he  was  going 
down  on  to  a  farm  to  pull  wurzels,  if  he  could  get  away 
that  night.  The  superintendent  said,  "  How  about  your 
night's  lodging  ?  You  can  go  out  in  the  morning  as  soon 
as  you  like."  "  I  can  get  a  night's  lodging  down  there, 
where  I  am  going  to." 

3313.  [Chairman.)  Do  you  know  whether  he  went  to 
the  wurzels  ;  or  was  it  to  the  Derby  ? — No,  I  do  not  know  ; 
it  was  somewhere  down  towards  Epsom,  somewhere  that 
way. 

3314.  He  will  come  again,  no  doubt  ? — Oh,  yes  ;  there 
are  a  good  many  tramps  that  do  not  stop  in  London  all 
the  year  round.  I  could  hear  them  talking  when  I  was 
a  visiting  officer  and  amongst  them.  "  Where  have  you 
been,  Jack  ?  "  "  Oh,  I  have  been  all  round."  "  Oh," 
he  says,  "  have  you  ?  "  "  Yes."  "  How  did  you  get  on 
down  in  the  north  ?  "    "  Oh,"  he  says,  "  all  right." 


"  What  about  Carlisle  ?  "  "  Oh,  1  did  not  go  there." 
"You  did  not  go  to  Carlisle?"  "No."  "Why?" 
"  Why,  there  are  no  tramps  go  there  ,  it  is  a  hard  day's 
work  cleaning,  if  you  go  there."  Well,  that  was  a  singular 
thing.  About  a  week  afterwards,  one  superintendent  had 
a  visit  from  a  brother  officer  in  the  workhouse  at  Carlisle 
who  said,  "  How  do  you  get  on  for  tramps  ?  "  "  Oh, 
there  are  plenty  of  tramps  in  London  as  usual ;  how 
are  you  off  ?  "  "  Oh,"  he  says,  "  we  cannot  get  enough 
to  clean."  Now  I  thought  that  tramp  must  have  told 
the  truth,  you  know. 

3315.  AVhat  cleaning  would  there  be  for  the  tramps  to 
do  at  Carlisle  ? — The  scrubbing  and  the  washing  up. 

3316.  Cleaning  the  yards,  and  so  on  ? — Oh,  no  ;  clean- 
ing inside  the  wards.  The  wards  are  cleaned  every  day. 
You  can  go  into  a  ward  and  you  might  eat  your  meals 
off  the  floor  any  day,  they  are  kept  so  clean  and  nice. 
There  is  a  certain  class  of  tramp  about  London  that  are 
first-rate  cleaners,  and  where  there  is  cleaning  to  be 
done,  they  get  it.  If  I  were  a  superintendent  I  should 
not  put  a  man  who  did  not  know  anything  about  cleaning 
to  do  the  job,  because  if  you  did,  and  you  had  a  nice 
floor,  instead  of  it  being  a  nice  clean  one,  you  would 
find  it  a  cloudy  one  in  the  morning  when  you  went  to 
look ;  he  would  have  made  it  worse  than  it  was  before. 
They  look  out  for  cleaners. 

3317.  {Dr.  Downes.)  Is  the  cleaning  task  a  time  job,  as 
a  rule  ? — No,  it  is  a  task  ;  they  are  generally  done  about 
two  or  three  o'clock  ;  they  do  not  trouble  themselves 
about  that.  It  has  been  made  a  task  in  some  M'ards  now 
by  the  Local  Government  Board. 

3318.  (Chairman.)  Then  what  I  understand  you  desire, 
is  to  get  an  absolute  uniformity  of  task  and  practice  in 
London  casual  wards  ? — Yes,  sir  ;  I  think  if  that  were 
done  you  would  reduce  the  London  tramps  to  a  minimum 
number  ;  you  would  never  get  rid  of  them  ;  if  you  could 
not  get  rid  of  them  by  hanging  them,  you  will  not  get  rid 
of  them  now  ;  they  used  to  hang  them  at  one  time. 

3319.  Do  you  think  the  task  is  a  sufficient  one  ? — • 
Yes,  I  think  it  is,  sir  ;  because  if  a  man  has  not  been 
into  a  casual  ward  more  than  two  or  three  times,  he 
finds  it  is  rather  hard  ;  but  for  a  man  that  is  living  in 
them,  it  is  an  easy  task. 

3320.  The  weak  man,  I  suppose,  has  always  got  the 
power  of  reference  to  the  medical  officer  ? — Yes. 

3321.  I  mean  if  he  is  really  a  weak  man  he  can  always 
apply  to  the  medical  officer  ? — He  has  always  got  the 
medical  officer  ;  if  he  cuts  his  finger  there  is  the  medical 
officer  for  him. 

3322.  Have  you  had  experience  of  hearing  men  talk 
about  the  difference  between  going  to  prison  and  going 
to  the  casual  ward  ? — Yes,  I  have  ;  I  have  had  rather 
too  much  of  it  just  lately,  sir.  "  Where  have  you  been 
to  ?  "  "  Oh,  I  have  been  to  prison."  "  What  have  you 
been  there  for  ?  "  "As  usual,  Mr.  Simmons,  refusing  to 
work."  I  have  here  the  particulars  of  sentences  given  to 
certain  men.  One  man  here  has  been  to  prison  eight 
times  for  twelve  months  at  a  time  ;  he  has  had  eight 
twelve-months'  sentences  ;  and  if  he  does  not  like  prison 
better  than  the  casual  wards,  I  do  not  know  anything 
about  it. 

3323.  Would  you  not  say  that  it  is  rather  exceptional 
for  a  man  to  go  back  to  the  casual  wards  after  having 
twelve  months.  That  would  be  twelve  months  hard 
labour,  I  suppose  ? — I  am  sorry  to  say  the  second  or  third 
night  after  he  is  out  of  prison  he  is  in  a  casual  ward  ;  and 
he  will  tell  the  superintendent  in  the  morning,  "  I  did 
not  come  here  to  work ;  I  only  came  here  for  a  night's 
lodging  ;  I  am  not  going  to  work  ;  you  can  send  for  the 
constable  as  soon  as  you  like.'- 

3324.  Have  you  another  case  ? — Yes,  here  is  another 
man  with  a  lot  of  short  sentences  up  to  six  months.  Then 
there  is  one  of  twelve  months.  He  was  due  to  come  out 
on  the  9th  of  this  month,  but  he  is  out  and  sent  into  prison 
again  on  the  29th  December. 

3325.  Have  you  had  a  talk  with  that  man  ? — Both  of 
them,  sir.  It  is  a  singular  thing  ;  he  is  a  thorough  tramp. 
My  four  officers  go  about,  and  yet  not  one  of  them  knows 
that  man  ;  he  is  no  sooner  out  of  prison  than  he  is  in  again. 

3326.  Did  he  tell  you  what  made  him  have  this  parti- 
cular affection  for  prison  ? — He  says  it  is  better  than  the 
casual  ward. 
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3327.  {Mr.  Davy.)  As  regards  the  first  of  these  men, 
at  appears  from  your  paper  that  he  was  first  convicted  on 
the  2nd  August,  1894  ?— Yes. 

3328.  He  got  seven  days  ;  the  last  sentence  you  have 
lere  was  on  the  26th  July,  1904  ?— Yes.' 

3329.  And  between  these  two  dates  he  has  been  con- 
'\'icted  nineteen  times  1 — Yes. 

3330.  And  eight  times  he  had  a  sentence  of  a  year  ? — 
Yes.  After  the  last  twelve  months  he  came  out  and  went 
into  a  casual  ward — St.  George's  in  the  East — and  he 
would  not  do  his  work  ;  he  wanted  to  be  locked  up  again. 
The  superintendent  said,  "  I  am  not  going  to  lock  you  up 
"this  time."  He  kept  ringing  his  bell  to  know  why  the 
policeman  did  not  come,  and  the  superintendent  kept 
putting  him  off.    It  is  quite  true,  sir. 

3331.  {Mr.  Simpson.)  There  is  another  point.  He  was 
apparently  twenty-five  years  of  age  when  he  first  started  ; 
he  is  still  not  over  middle  age  ? — No,  I  should  not  think  he 
Is. 

3332.  {Mr.  Davy.)  Is  he  able-bodied  ?— He  is  so  far 
able-bodied  that  the  doctors  always  pass  him  as  fit  to  do 
Siis  work.  The  superintendent  will  not  take  him  before  a 
magistrate  without  a  doctor's  certificate  to  say  he  is  really 
&i  to  do  his  task. 

3333.  How  do  you  get  these  particulars  as  to  sentences  ? 
— I  inspect  every  casual  ward,  and  at  each  one  I  get  the 
prosecutions  from  the  time  I  was  there  before  to  that  time. 
I  keep  a  book,  and  I  have  got  about  18,000  prosecutions 
entered  in  it. 

3334.  {Sir  William  Chance.)  You  said  this  man  kept 
ringing  his  bell  for  the  policeman  ? — Yes.  The  last  time 
"he  rang  his  bell,  when  the  superintendent  went,  he  tore  up 
all  his  clothes.  He  said,  "  Now,  there,  you  will  have  to 
lock  me  up."-  He  guessed,  I  suppose,  that  the  superin- 
tendent did  not  intend  to  lock  him  up  for  refusing  to  do 
"his  work  that  time.  I  think  that  was  his  third  prosecution 
from  the  same  place — St.  George's  in  the  East. 

3335.  {Mr.  Davy.)  For  destroying  clothes  ? — Refusing 
to  work  and  destroying  clothes. 

3336.  {Mr.  Simpson.)  After  that,  he  destroyed  his 
«lothes  on  two  other  occasions  apparently  ? — Yes. 

3337.  I  suppose  he  found  that  was  the  only  way  of 
getting  into  prison  ? — I  expect  so,  sir  ;  for  the  superin- 
tendent's own  safety,  if  a  man  tears  up  his  clothes  like  that, 
and  refuses  to  work,  he  is  bound  to  lock  him  up ;  because  if 
lie  did  not  lock  one  up  to-day,  he  would  have  six  to-morrow, 
and  the  next  day  twelve,  doing  the  same  thing — if  they 
•could  tear  up  a  suit  of  clothes,  and  not  go  to  prison  for  it. 

3338.  {Captain  Eardley-Wilmot.)  Prison  is  a  deterrent  ? 
— To  some  of  them. 

3339.  To  eleven  out  of  twelve,  I  gather  ? — It  is  no 
deterrent  to  him. 

3340.  {Chairman.)  I  think,  Mr.  Simmons,  you  would  say 
this  man  is  an  exceptional  case  ? — To  a  certain  extent,  but 
1  am  sorry  to  say  there  are  several  other  cases  almost  as 
bad. 

3341.  Of  men  who  have  had  frequent  long  periods  of 
imprisonment  and  still  come  back  to  the  casual  wards  ? — 
Yes. 

3342.  Perhaps  you  will  let  us  have  particulars  of  a  few 
of  those  cases  ? — I  will,  sir.    {See  Appendix  XI.) 

3343.  What  effect  has  the  three  to  seven  days'  im- 
prisonment, do  you  think  ? — I  do  not  know ;  I  do  not 
think  they  like  anything  under  twenty-one  days.  If  you 
go  over  twenty-one  days  it  is  all  right,  and  they  -will  take 
every  care  to  do  all  they  can  to  persuade  the  magistrate 
to  give  them  more  than  twenty-one  days. 

3344.  {Captain  Eardley-Wilmot.)  Why  twenty-one  days? 
— I  do  not  know,  sir  ;  I  have  never  been  in  prison. 

3345.  I  do  not  know  the  particular  significance  in 
twenty-one  days  1 — There  is  something  in  the  sentence 
up  to  twenty-one  days  that  they  do  not  like. 

3346.  {Chairman.)  Anything  in  the  diet  ? — There  was  a 
tramp  brought  up  for  refusing  to  do  his  task  of  work,  and 
he  was  taken  before  the  magistrate.  The  magistrate  said, 
"  Why  did  you  not  do  your  work  ?  "       "  What  the 

b  h  has  that  to  do  with  you,  you  old  b  ?  "  "Ah, 

-my  man,  I  know  what  you  are  aiming  at  as  well  as  you 
■do,"  said  the   magistrate — "  twenty-one   days."  The 

203. 


tra,rap  wanted  to  get  a  heavier  sentence  than  twenty-one  j/,.  Q/mrlcs 
days  ;  he  would  have  been  all  right  then.  Simmons. 

3347.  Now,  you  have  had  a  pretty  good  experience  of  23  Feb.  1905. 

this  class  of  men ;  what  would  be  your  remedy  ? — Well,  I   

will  tell  you  honestly,  aif,  I  do  not  know  what  to  make  of 

them ;  after  all  this  experience,  I  can  scarcely  tell  you 
anything,  that  really  I  could  vouchsafe  would  not  occur 
again  with  them.  They  are  as  variable  as  a  weathercock. 
You  go  into  a  casual  ward,  and  you  would  expect  to  find  it 
full ;  it  is  naturally  about  the  way  they  are  drifting. 
You  go  and  you  find  only  half  a  dozen  there.  You  go  to 
another  ward,  where  you  do  not  expect  to  find  them,  as 
they  would  naturally  be  going  the  other  way  ;  it  is  full. 
You  cannot  account  for  them  in  any  way  ;  they  are  a 
singular  class,  and  they  are  a  class  that  only  a  very  few 
people  who  have  to  deal  with  them  know  anything  about. 
Year  after  year  they  are  there,  o^nd  there  they  stick. 
They  are  casuals,  and  casuals  they  will  remain  till  they  go 
into  the  infirmary  and  die. 

3348.  I  suppose  there  is  a  great  deal  of  what  you  call 
community  of  information  among  them  ? — I  will  guarantee 
to  say,  if  you  were  to  post  up  a  notice  in  any  casual  ward 
you  like  to-day — this  is  Thursday — that  the  casual  wards 
would  be  closed  on  Saturday,  there  would  not  be  an 
applicant  for  admission  on  that  day;  it  circulates  like 
electricity  almost ;  you  may  hardly  believe  it  possible. 
I  have  been  a  little  behind  the  curtain  ;  and  I  know  that 
a  number  of  them  meet  at  a  certain  place  of  a  morning 
from  perhaps  three  or  four  different  parts  of  London. 

3349.  If  there  was  any  change  of  diet  in  one  workhouse, 
would  that  be  passed  round  directly  ? — Well,  I  am  very 
pleased  to  say  there  are  only  two  places  now  where  there 
is  any  variation  from  the  regular  diet.  There  were  a  good 
many  at  one  time,  but  the  guardians  have  gradually  come 
to  see  that  it  was  only  an  inducement  to  tramps  to  come 
into  their  wards,  and  they  fell  back  on  the  ordinary  diet. 

3350.  If  the  soup  were  cut  off  at  Kensington,  would  it 
be  known  all  round  London  the  next  day  ? — It  would,  sir  ; 
it  would  not  be  more  than  two  days  before  it  was  known 
all  over  London  ;  they  would  not  fill  up  as  they  do  now. 

3351..  What  percentage  of  the  casuals  are  there,  do  you 
think,  who  prefer  prison  life  to  ordinary  casual  ward  life  ? 
— I  do  not  know. 

3352.  Could  you  not  give  any  idea  ? — ^You  see  there  is 
such  a  lot  of  them  convicted  in  the  year. 

3353.  Well,  what  is  the  annual  number  of  those  con- 
victed in  the  Metropolis  ? — 1,187  last  year.  That  is  more 
than  there  has  been  before  for  a  long  period  of  years. 
Here  are  the  particulars  for  last  year.  {Return  handed 
in — see  Appendix  XI.) 

3354.  I  suppose  there  was  a  very  considerable  increase 
in  the  total  number  of  vagrants  last  year  ? — No,  there 
was  not  a  very  great  increase  in  the  number  of  vagrants. 
Ths  number  was  183,354  in  1903  ;  it  was  189,003  in  1904. 
There  was  an  increase  of  6,000. 

3355.  {Dr.  Downes.)  Could  you  give  us  the  number  of 
the  convictions  for  previous  years  ? — Yes.  In  1903  there 
were  991  ;  in  1902,  857  ;  692  in  1901 ;  and  504  in  1900. 

3356.  {Chairman.)  A  good  many  witnesses  have  been 
in  favour  of  having  some  system  of  labour  colonies  ;  have 
you  thought  of  that  at  all  ? — I  have  thought  of  it  a  good 
deal,  sir.  I  dare  say  you  would  succeed  in  getting  a  few 
there,  but  I  do  not  think  you  would  get  the  old  habitual 
tramps  there.  They  are  not  working  men.  If  you  give 
them  a  job  for  a  day  or  two  days  perhaps,  they  might 
do  that,  but  you  must  not  expect  them  to  work  longer ; 
they  do  not  like  working  longer  than  a  day  or  two. 

3357.  It  might  not  be  a  case  of  liking  if  they  were 
committed  to  be  detained  there  ? — If  you  could  get  them 
there  and  keep  them  there,  sir. 

3358.  Yes  ? — I  do  not  see  how  you  can  mend  matters 
with  an  old  tramp ;  because,  if  you  had  an  old  tramp 
there,  the  next  morning  your  labour  master  would  want 
to  put  him  to  work,  would  give  him  a  shovel  and  say, 
"  You  go  and  do  so-and-so."  T\Tiat  would  be  his  answer  ? 
I  can  tell  you.  He  would  hand  the  shovel  back  to  the 
labour  master  and  say,  "  You  do  the  work  yourself ;  I 
did  not  come  here  to  work."  Then  you  would  say,  "  Lock 
him  up."  That  is  the  very  thing  he  would  like.  In  the 
way  prison  is  conducted  now  he  would  like  it  better  han 
he  does  the  casual  ward  or  anything  else.  I  have  been 
looking  at  the  question  in  all  those  sorts  of  lights,  tii. 
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■3359.  You  do  not  see  that  any  compulsion  could  be 
exercised  to  make  him  work  ? — I  cannot  see  it,  sir.  ^Vhat 
eould  you  do  ?  Some  gentleman  has  said,  "  We  would 
feed  him  on  bread  and  water."  If  you  could  get  the 
House  of  Commons  to  pass  an  Act  of  Parliament  to  put 
the  tramp  on  bread  and  water,  you  might  do  it ;  but  I 
am  very  doubtful  if  you  will  ever  get  them  to  consent  to 
such  a  thing  as  that.  They  would  say  it  was  worse  than 
penal  servitude.  In  my  list  there 's  about  950  habitual 
tramps.  The  total  number  of  casuals  would  average 
about  1,700  or  1,800.  A  lot  of  them  are  young  fellows.  If 
you  could  get  hold  of  them  when  they  first  come  into  the 
casual  ward  and  get  them  away,  something  might  be  done. 
But  I  must  tell  you  the  truth  about  it ;  the  Salvation 
Army  have  tried,  and  the  Church  Army  have  tried,  but 
neither  of  them  can  succeed  with  the  tramp ;  neither  of 
them  can  keep  him  out  of  the  casual  wards.  If  he  go?3 
to  them  it  is  only  for  a  few  days,  and  he  is  back  again  into 
the  casual  ward  ;  and  I  say,  if  those  two  societies  cannot 
do  anything  for  him,  I  am  afraid  there  is  not  any  other 
that  can  lift  him  out  of  the  rut  he  is  in. 

3360.  But  in  neither  of  those  cases  have  they  any 
power  of  compulsion.  If  you  were  to  add  compulsion, 
and  a  man  was  committed  to  a  labour  colony,  as  he  would 
be  committed  to  prison  ? — He  would  say,  "  I  have  come 
here,  but  I  have  not  come  here  to  work." 

3361.  Now,  you  have  had  a  pretty  good  experience 
of  tasks  of  work  ;  is  there  any  task  that  you  can  suggest 
as  a  better  one  in  the  case  of  men  who  are  not  up  to  doing 
stone  breaking,  we  will  say  ? — Well,  they  can  pick  oakum, 
if  they  like.  When  a  superintendent  finds  a  man  is  not 
strong  enough  to  break  stones  he  gives  him  four  pounds 
of  oakum  to  pick.  If  a  man  comes  into  a  casual  ward 
and  says,  "  I  cannot  break  stones,  but  I  will  try  my  best," 
and  fails,  the  superintendent  says,  "  Here,  come  out  of 
that  and  pick  some  oakum." 

3362.  As  a  practical  man,  have  you  any  suggestion  to 
make  with  regard  to  task  ? — I  cannot  suggest  any  other 
task,  sir.  The  only  difficulty  is  that  if  you  put  thera 
to  a  task,  by  which  you  interfere  with  outside  labour, 
you  mil  not  be  long  before  you  know  of  it ;  you  will  soon 
have  a  procession  or  something  from  the  trades  affected 
to  the  House  of  Commons  to  know  why  they  are  to  be 
cheated  out  of  their  living  by  paupers. 

3363.  I  think  you  said  there  is  wood  chopping  in  some 
of  the  wards  ? — Yes,  in  some  of  them  they  chop  wood  ; 
principally  for  their  own  consumption. 

3364.  Do  they  make  anything  out  of  that  ? — I  dare 
say  they  do  ;  they  tell  me  they  do  not  make  anything 
out  of  the  oakum  now. 

3365.  I  think  in  some  places  they  do  make  something 
out  of  wood  chopping  ? — I  beUeve  they  do.  In  one  or 
two  places  where  they  were  doing  a  fair  trade  they  have 
had  to  discontinue  it. 

3366.  (Mr.  Davy  )  Why  ?— It  interfered  with  outside 
labour ;  professional  wood  choppers  very  soon  began 
to  kick  up  a  bother  about  it. 

3367.  (Chairman.)  You  have  some  good  stone  breakers 
in  the  wards,  I  suppose  ? — Yes,  there  are  some  very  good 
ones  in  the  casual  ward,  I  can  assure  you  ;  men  who  think 
nothing  of  knocking  oft  10  cwt.  of  stone  by  ten  or 
eleven  o'clock  in  the  morning.  Then  they  have  finished, 
and  they  have  nothing  to  do  but  sit  down  all  day. 

3368.  Have  you  had  experience  of  the  shelters  in  Lon- 
don— Salvation  Army  shelters  and  so  on  ? — No,  sir,  I 
have  not.  I  have  kept  clear  of  those  shelters  ;  and 
common  lodging-houses  have  not  come  in  my  way. 

3369.  I  am  not  suggesting  that  they  have  come  within 
your  actual  official  duty  ;  but  I  thought  you  would  have 
had  some  knowledge  of  them  ? — No,  I  have  not.  There 
is  only  one  thing — I  have  no  business  to  say  it, 
I  know — ^I  have  seen  cases  myself  of  men  who 
have  come  out  of  a  Salvation  Army  shelter  into  a  casual 
ward  to  be  cleaned,  because  they  were  actually  walking 
about  alive. 

3370.  Have  you  any  knowledge  of  what  the  super- 
vision of  those  places  is  ? — No,  I  have  not.  I  have  never 
been  in  them  ;  I  thought  I  had  quite  enough  to  do  with 
the  casual  wards. 

3371.  I  thought  perhaps  you  might  very  likely  have 
known  from  your  own  clients  ? — I  will  not  tell  you  from 


hearsay  ;  I  do  not  believe  in  hearsay  tales  ;  I  like  to  know 
from  actual  facts. 

3372.  You  do  not  believe  everything  you  hear  in  the 
casual  wards  ? — Oh,  no,  not  by  a  long  way. 

3373.  (Mr.  Davy.)  What  staff  have  you  got  ?— Four 
ofiicers,  sir. 

3374.  And  what  are  their  actual  duties  ?— To  visit  the 
casual  wards  and  point  out  to  the  guardians'  officers  any 
of  the  tramps  that  they  have  seen  once  before  within  a- 
month  ;  point  them  out  as  being  liable  to  detention  ;  and 
they  are  kept  at  most  places.  There  are  one  or  two 
places  where  they  are  not  kept ;  Poplar,  for  instance,  and 
at  MHiitechapel  they  do  not  keep  them. 

3375.  Neither  Poplar  nor  Whitechapel  have  the  four 
days'  detention  ? — ^No. 

3376.  Do  you  suppose  that  tramps,  as  a  rule,  sleep  in 
the  casual  wards  several  times  in  the  same  month  ? — Oh, 
there  are  hundreds  of  them  sleep  for  a  month  in  th& 
casual  wards.  If  I  were  to  start  as  a  tramp  to-morrow 
I  could  have  fifty-six  nights'  lodging  and  be  a  stranger  at 
every  place  I  went  into. 

3377.  For  the  first  time  round  ? — Yes,  there  are  twenty- 
eight  casual  wards,  and  the  first  round  you  go  you  take 
fifty-six  nights  doing  it,  provided  you  are  not  pointed 
out  by  our  officers. 

3378.  Your  ofiicers  do  not  visit  each  tramp  ward 
every  night  ? — No,  they  cannot  visit  all  the  wards  every 
night.    Each  ward  is  usually  visited  three  times  a  week, 

3379.  So  a  man  might  go  a  considerable  time  without 
being  identified  ? — The  probability  is  he  would  be  caught 
in  the  second  or  third  ward.  My  officers  often  identify 
a  man  whom  the  superintendent  says  is  a  perfect  stranger  ; 
but  they  have  seen  him  in  other  places  three  or  four 
times  within  the  month. 

3380.  Do  they  make  any  record  of  where  they  have 
seen  him  before  ? — Oh,  yes,  each  officer  keeps  a  record  of 
that. 

3381.  So  a  man  is  not  detained  simply  on  the  state- 
ment of  your  officer  ;  he  must  say  where  he  has  seen  him 
before  ? — The  guardians'  officer  says,  "  Where  have  you 
seen  him  ?"  "At  such  and  such  a  casual  ward  on  such 
and  such  a  date."  So  it  can  be  verified  at  any  time  that 
he  was  there  and  was  seen  there. 

3382.  You  have  no  authority  over  the  guardians,  I 
suppose  ? — ^No,  sir. 

3383.  You  cannot  enforce  the  two  days'  detention,  for 
instance  ? — No.  If  I  see  anything  that  is  not  according 
to  the  regulations,  I  generally  make  it  a  rule  to  call  the 
superintendent's  attention  to  it,  and  ask  him  to  speak  to 
the  casual  ward  committee  and  get  it  rectified  ;  and  I 
am  pleased  to  say  in  99  times  out  of  100  I  succeed 
in  getting  it  done  without  any  trouble.  It  saves  making: 
reports  and  answers,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing ;  I  get  it 
done  easily. 

3384.  Then  you  know  many  hundreds  of  tramps  by 
sight  yourself  ? — I  do  not  now,  sir. 

3385.  You  do  not  do  any  identifying  work  now  ? — ^No, 
not  now.  I  have  quite  enough  to  do  to  see  that  the 
places  are  kept  clean  and  tidy,  and  the  casuals  get  all 
they  ought  to  have — that  their  bedding  is  sufficient  and 
so  on.  The  places  are  a  good  deal  warmer  than  I  would 
like,  but  even  then  I  have  had  a  tramp,  with  the  thermo- 
meter on  the  wall  at  70°,  complain  :  "  It  is  cold  here, 
Mr.  Simmons  ;  it  is  very  cold." 

3386.  A  tramp  is  ordinarily  detained  two  nights,  and  four 
nights  if  he  has  been  in  a  casual  ward  previously  within 
the  month  ? — Yes. 

3387.  The  theory  of  the  thing  is  that  hs  should  only 
have  two  nights'  lodging  in  the  month,  is  it  not  ?— Yes ; 
he  goes  in  on  Thursday  night  say,  works  Friday,  and  is 
out  Saturday  morning. 

3388.  Then  he  is  supposed  to  be  out  of  the  tramp  ward 
for  a  month  ?— Yes  ;  if  he  gets  in  again  within  a  month, 
he  is  liable  to  be  identified  and  detained  four  nights. 

3389.  You  have  told  us  these  people  live  in  tramp  wards, 
but  apparently  the  regulation  is  that  they  shall  only  live 
in  tramp  wards  two  days  in  a  month ;  where  do  they  live 
the  other  days  ?— They  do  not  mind  the  regulation  ;  if  a 
tramp  likes  the  ward  he  is  there  again  within  the  month, 
perhaps  in  a  fortnight. 
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3390.  You  have  four  officers  ? — Yes ;  that  is.  in  addi- 
tion to  the  guardians'  officer  at  the  ward,  who  may  detect 
the  tramp  himself  and  detain  him  four  days. 

3391.  Do  they  mind  being  detained  four  days  ? — ^Not 
many  of  them, 

3392.  Even  if  they  -were  detained  four  days,  there 
must  be  many  nights  in  which  they  could  not  or  do  not 
sleep  in  tramp  wards  ? — I  do  not  know  anything  about 
that.  I  do  not  think  there  are  many  old  tramps  who  do 
not  sleep  in  a  tramp  ward. 

3393.  Every  night  ? — Every  night.-  I  saw  a  man  who 
had  been  carrying  boards  on  the  road  come  into  the  ward 
one  evening  when  T  was  there.  I  know  him  well.  I  said 
"  Well,  Smith,  could  you  not  pay  for  your  night's  lodging 
to-night  ?  "  "  Yes,  Mr.  Simmons,  I  could  have  paid 
for  it ;  hnt  where  could  I  get  a  night's  lodging  like  I  am 
going  to  have  here  ?  I  have  got  a  nice  hot  supper,  a  nice 
iiot  bath,  a  nice  clean  bunk  to  sleep  in  and  a  clean  shirt 
to  put  on,  and  when  I  come  in  here  I  know  what  I  bring 
in  and  I  know  what  I  am  going  to  take  out."  "  Well  "  I 
said,  "  do  you  not  in  a  lodging-house  ? — ^He  said  "  No, 
not  always."  I  asked  him  a  natural  question.  "  Oh,  no," 
he  said ;  "it  was  not  that.  Me  and  my  mate  went  into 
a  lodging-house  one  night ;  he  had  got  on  a  new  pair  of 
boots  ;  when  we  got  up  in  the  morning  he  had  an  old  pair  ; 
his  new  boots  were  gone."  I  took  that  story  for  what  it 
was  worth. 

3394.  What  I  mean  is  this  ;  a  tramp  is  not  supposed 
to  sleep  in  a  casual  ward  more  than  two  nights  a  month  ? 
— That  is  so. 

3395.  And  to  ensure  that  we  keep  a  stall  of  four  offi- 
cers ? — Yes. 

339f).  Yet  you  say  they  do  sleep  in  the  tramp  ward  ? — 
Yes,  four  officers  cannot  be  at  twenty-eight  wards  in  one 
night ;  there  are  practically  twenty-four  wards  clear  of 
the  officers. 

3397.  How  many  tramps  are  identified  and  detained 
in  a  year  2 — In  1904  there  were  17,801  identifications  of 
adults. 

339S  Were  all  those  persons  detained  four  nights  ? — 
Well,  perhaps  one  of  them  has  been  detained  twenty 
times  in  a  year. 

3399.  You  mean  some  tramps  do  not  mind  the  deten- 
tion ? — I  will  not  say  that,  but  they  would  rather 
be  detained  than  they  would  be  out  in  the  street  at  night. 

3400.  You  have  furnished  us  with  a  table  showing  the 
number  of  persons  refused  admission  at  the  various  casual 
wards  for  want  of  room  {this  taVx  is  -printed  in  Appendix 
XL).  T  notice  that  there  are  21,367  refusals  altogether, 
and  13,454  of  these,  or  nearly  two -thirds,  are  in  five  wards, 
viz. — Hackney,  Marylebone,  Poplar,  Thavies  Inn,  and 
Whitechapel.  How  do  you  account  for  that  ? — ^Well, 
Thavies  Inn,  that  is  the  city  place,  is  an  association 
wanl. 

3401.  Then  Hackney  ? — I  do  not  think  this  year  you 
will  find  any  refusals  at  all  at  Hackney,  because  they 
have  got  into  new  wards  now,  very  much  larger  than  the 
•old  ones. 

3  ±02.  Marylebone  ? — ilarylebone  is  a  nice  easy  place, 
■only  a  little  oakum  to  pick  ;  you  pick  as  much  as  vou 
like. 

3403.  Poplar  ?— No  work  at  all. 

3404.  Whitechapel  ?  —Only  oakum  to  pick  ;  and  it  is 
an  association  ward. 

3405.  So  that  the  easiest  wards  have  the  greatest 
number  of  refusals  ? — Yes. 

3-106.  Just  what  you  might  expect  ? — Yes. 

3407.  Now  there  are  some  wards  with  no  refusals  at 
all — St.  Pancras  has  none  '! — No. 

3408.  Why  is  that  ? — Because  the  casuals  have  to  work 
there  and  do  the  task. 

3409.  At  Guildford  Street  only  nine  refusals  ? — They 
have  to  do  their  task  of  work  there. 

3410.  Chelsea  none  ? — They  have  to  do  their  task  of 
work  there. 

3411.  Your  figures  I  suppose  are  in  favour  of  unifor- 
mity of  administration  ? — Not  the  least  doubt  about  it. 
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3412.  Do  von  see  any  chance  of  getting  uniformity  of  Charles 
treatment  short  of  having  one  governing  body  ? — No,  Simmons. 
you  must  have  one  governing  body ;  you  must  have  the 
whole  of  London  under  one  authojity, 

3413.  What  do  these^people  do  who  are,  refused  ad- 
mission ? — Go  to  another  ward. 

3414.  They  might  be  refused  there  ? — Well,  then,  they 
go  to  another.  They  are  very  hard-working  people.  I 
can  assure  you  they  will  walk  all  the  way  from  ]MiIe  End 
up  to  Whitechapel.  They  will  do  it  in  a  day,  and  all  the 
way  from  Whitechapel  down  to  Mile  End,  the  other  way, 

3415.  Do  you  mean  that  ultimately  all  these  people 
are  taken  into  some  ward  ? — Well,  no,  I  will  not  say  that, 
because  I  happen  to  know  a  good  many  of  them  have  the 
means  of  getting  a  lodging  for  themselves.  They  have 
what  they  call  a  leaving  place,  where  they  leave  their 
money  before  they  go  to  tlie  casual  ward.  It  is  a  difficult 
job  to  spot  them.  I  have  only  been  able  to  spot  one,  and 
that  was  by  accident.  I  saw  a  man  in  the  casual  ward, 
and  later  on  I  went  to  a  tobacconist's  shop  myself  to  get 
some  tobacco,  and  while  there  I  heard  a  voice  that  I 
recognised,  and  I  saw  it  was  this  man  asking  for  what  he 
had  left.  The  tobacconist  gave  him  a  shilling,  and  the 
tramp  gave  him  a  penny,  and  then  he  saw  me.  The 
tobacconist  came  to  serve  me  at  once,  so  that  he  could 
get  rid  of  me. 

3416.  So  that  you  think  a  large  proportion  of  these 
men  either  find  casual  wards  to  take  them  in,  or  have 
the  means  to  obtain  a  night's  lodging  for  themselves  ?  — 
Yes.  There  are  so  many  places  now  where  j'ou  can  get 
a  night's  lodging  for  2d.  and  some  places  where  you  can 
get  a  night's  lodging  for  Id. 

3417.  Has  it  ever  come  to  your  knowledge  that  these 
people  who  have  been  refused  admission  to  casual  wards, 
have  had  to  sleep  out  ? — No,  never.  And  there  is  another 
thing.  I  have  stood  at  the  top  of  the  street  where  the 
casual  ward  is  and  watched  them  come  away,  forty  of 
them  one  night,  who  have  been  refused  ;  they  came 
laughing  and  chaffing  one  another  and  talking  up  to  the 
top  of  the  street  and  then  they  spread  out  like  a  fan  and 
were  gone.  I  asked  the  policeman  after  they  were  all 
gone  and  cleared  away :  "  Do  you  ever  have  much 
trouble  with  the  tramps  here  who  a.re  refused  for  want  of 
room  ?"  "  I  do  not  know  anything  about  them,"  he 
said,  "  we  never  have  anything  to  do  with  them.'' 

3418.  You  know  a  good  many  people  do  sleep  out  in 
London  ? — Yes,  I  have  heard  so  ;  and  I  have  no  doubt 
this  is  so  sometimes  in  the  year. 

3419.  Would  they  be  the  casual  class,  do  you  think  7 — 
No,  I  do  not  think  so,  sir.  I  do  not  think  you  would  find 
many  casuals  sleej)ing  out  in  the  street,  because  the  London 
casual  wards  are  nearly  all  full,  and  if  the  man  has  been  in 
half  a  dozen  casual  wards,  he  always  knows  where  there  is 
an  empty  one,  or  where  there  is  room  for  him. 

3420.  That  is  rather  borne  out  by  the  fact  that  in  some 
casual  wards  in  your  return  there  have  not  been  any 
refusals  ? — That  is  it,  sir. 

3421.  Are  you  told  of  every  case  where  a  tramp  is 
charged  before  the  magistrates  ? — Yes. 

3422.  Have  you  a  return  ? — ^Yes. 

3423.  Do  you  follow  the  sentences  given  by  the  magis- 
trates ? — Yes. 

3424.  Do  they  vary  very  much  ?— Yes. 

3425.  Can  you  give  us  an  illustration  ? — A  man  tears  up 
his  clothes  and  he  goes  before  a  certain  magistrate  and  he 
gets  three  days  perhaps  ;  at  the  most  seven.  He  will  go 
before  another  magistrate  in  the  Metropolis,  and  he  is 
bound  to  get  a  month  ;  if  it  is  his  second  time  he  will  get 
three  months. 

3426.  Now  at  the  police  court  where  he  gets  three  days, 
I  suppose  there  is  a  second  magistrate  ;  what  would  he 
give  ? — He  will  give  him  fourteen  days  or  a  month. 

3427.  So  you  have  two  magistrates  sitting  at  the  same 
court,  one  giving  three  days,  another  fourteen  days  or  a 
month  ? — Yes. 

3428.  Is  there  more  than  one  instance  of  that  in  London? 
— I  do  not  know  whether  there  is  another  that  is  so 
plain  to  be  seen  as  that  one  is.  It  is  plain  to  me,  because 
I  know  of  all  these  prosecutions  and  I  take  down  all  the 
sentences. 
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3129.  Do  the  officers  of  the  guardians  find  any  diffi- 
culty in  getting  convictions  ? — No,  very  seldom.  It  is 
very  seldom  a  man  is  discharged ;  last  year  there  were 
only  a  few  discharged. 

3430.  So  they  are  convicted,  but  given  varying  sen- 
tences ? — ^Yes. 

3431.  Do  you  find  that  any  considerable  number  of 
men  ask  to  see  the  medical  officer  ? — No,  not  a  great 
many. 

3432.  Is  it  the  practice  of  London  magistrates  to  ask 
for  a  medical  certificate  in  each  case  ? — I  do  not  know 
whether  they  ever  ask  for  it ;  it  is  always  handed  up  to 
them. 

3433.  In  every  case  ? — Not  in  every  case.  If  a  man 
is  well  and  able,  the  same  as  you  and  I  might  be,  we  should 
be  packed  off  to  break  10  cwt.  of  stones,  without  a  certi- 
ficate. If  we  did  not  do  it,  the  magistrates  would  not 
require  a  certificate  for  us,  because  we  would  not  be  able 
to  say  to  him  that  we  were  not  strong  enough  to  do  the 
work. 

3434.  I  gather  from  what  you  have  told  us  of  your 
view  of  labour  colonies  that  you  think  there  is  a  class  who 
would  possibly  like  them  ? — As  I  said  before,  if  you  could 
get  hold  of  youngsters  before  they  get  the  casual  ward 
taint  you  might  do  something  with  them,  but  if  you  once 
let  them  get  the  taint  of  the  casual  ward  thoroughly  into 
them  it  never  leaves  them.  As  I  have  told  you,  a 
tramp  may  go  for  a  tour  round  the  country.  But, 
otherwise  we  know  where  he  is  ;  if  he  is  not  in  the  casual 
ward,  he  is  in  prison. 

3435.  With  regard  to  that  man  you  told  us  of,  who 
has  had  that  series  of  twelve  months'  sentences,  why  does 
he  not  go  into  his  workhouse  ? — Do  you  think  a  man  like 
that  will  give  his  liberty  up  ?  If  he  only  got  two  days' 
liberty  in  the  year,  he  would  not  give  it  up. 

3436.  But  does  he  not  give  his  liberty  up ;  he  has  been 
convicted  nineteen  times  and  has  spent  eight  years  in  gaol  ? 
—Yes. 

3437.  Why  does  he  prefer  gaol ;  I  quite  understand 
his  preferring  the  casual  ward  to  the  workliouse,  but  why 
does  he  prefer  the  gaol  to  the  workhouse  ? — I  do  not 
know.  He  says  he  is  better  treated  and  has  less  work  to 
do.  If  he  went  into  a  workhouse  he  would  be  classed  as 
an  able-bodied  man  ;  he  would  have  his  work  to  do,  and 
that  would  not  suit  him. 

3438.  Do  you  know  whether  he  is  classed  as  an  able- 
bodied  man  in  prison  ? — I  do  not  know,  sir. 

3439.  Do  you  know  the  other  man  you  told  us  of  ? — 
Yes,  I  have  seen  him  once  or  twice. 

3440.  Does  he  look  like  an  able-bodied  man  ? — -He  is 
not  a  big  fellow,  he  is  a  little  fellow,  rather  slender,  but 
he  is  a  man  who  can  crack  stones  as  quick  as  a  good  many 
of  them,  if  he  likes. 

3441.  You  told  us  about  vagrants  preferring  a  sentence 
of  more  than  21  days.  Are  you  referring  to  recent  years 
or  was  that  some  time  ago  ? — Oh,  the  present  time. 

3442.  You  do  not  know  the  reason  for  that  idea  ? — No, 
sir. 

3443.  Anyway  it  is  an  idea  of  the  tramps  ? — Yes. 

3444.  {Sir  William  Chance.)  I  understand  you  to  say  that 
vagrants  as  they  are  known  in  the  country  are  not  found 
in  London,  so  far  as  the  casual  wards  are  concerned  ? — 
No.  We  get  country  casuals  sometimes  in  London.  Aa 
I  said  before  if  there  is  anything  in  London  going  on,  then 
we  get  an  infiux  of  country  tramps. 

3445.  But  still  the  London  tramp  as  a  rule  is  not  the 
tramp  that  is  known  to  the  country  ? — No. 

3446.  In  London  there  are  associated  wards  in 
some  unions  and  cells  and  associated  wards  in  others  ? 
— There  are  about  four  associated  wards  now,  sir,  and 
twenty-four  wards  with  separate  cells. 

3447.  Having  regard  to  the  class  of  vagrants  who 
frequent  your  casual  wards,  should  you  consider  the 
system  of  separate  cells  has  had  any  effect  ? — Yes,  it  has. 

3448.  In  what  way  ? — It  reduced  the  number  of  tramps 
a  great  deal  for  sometime. 

3449.  It  reduced  the  number  in  London  ? — Yes. 

3450.  Does  it  have  any  effect  now  ? — They  have  got 
a  different  class  of  tramps  now  to  what  there  was  when  I 


flrst  started.  The  present  tramps  do  not  mind  separate- 
cells  so  much  now. 

3451.  They  have  got  accustomed  to  it  ? — ^Yes. 

3452.  Do  you  approve  of  the  separate  cells  as  against- 
associated  wards? — I  do,  because  if  an  honest  real  working- 
man  wants  a  night's  lodging  he  can  get  it  there  without 
having  to  mix  up  with  all  the  rough  tramps  that  are- 
about ;  and  when  you  go  into  an  associated  ward  you) 
meet  the  rough  tramps.  The  associated  wards  are  in 
Thavies  Inn,  Whitechapel,  and  Poplar ;  and  there  is  one- 
more — Islington,  but  they  do  not  go  to  Islington  so  much> 
There  are  three  unions  where  there  are  associated  wards- 
and  one  where  there  is  no  task  of  work. 

3453.  Do  they  get  a  rougher  class  of  tramp  in  those- 
unions  than  in  the  others  ? — Well,  not  much  rougher  ;  but 
in  the  associated  wards  they  are  all  round  one  room  picking^ 
their  oakum ;  in  separate  berths  they  are  parted  from 
one  another. 

3454.  But  do  you  note  any  difference  in  the  tramps- 
who  now  go  to  the  casual  wards  with  cells  and  those  wha 
go  to  the  associated  wards  ? — Well,  there  is  not  a  great 
deal  of  difference  in  them  now ;  there  used  to  be,  but 
there  is  not  now. 

3455.  If  the  habitual  tramps  were  taken  away  fromi 
the  London  casual  wards  by  means  of  a  labour  colony, 
what  would  happen  ? — I  think  if  some  were  taken  away 
their  places  would  be  filled  by  others  directly. 

3456.  Does  it  not  follow  from  that  that  the  casual 
wards  in  London  are  not  ample  for  the  demands  made 
upon  them  ? — No,  they  are  too  ample  I  am  sorry  to  say. 
When  there  were  twenty-four  casual  wards  there  were- 
not  nearly  so  many  refused  for  want  of  room  as  now. 

3457.  (Mr.  Davy.)  Have  you  received  complaints- 
that  the  casual  wards  are  filled  in  consequence  of  the 
shelters  ? — Yes.  Several  of  the  superintendents  of  wards 
have  complained. 

3458.  {Sir  William  Chance. )  That  was  a  very  important 
piece  of  evidence  you  gave  about  visiting  the  casual  wards 
with  the  President  of  the  Local  Government  Board.  I 
take  it  the  poor  give  to  tramps  or  those  people  that  you 
are  talking  about,  more  than  the  rich  ? — That  is  so  ;  there 
is  that  difference  between  the  East  end  and  the  West  end 
of  London. 

3459.  Supposing  the  casual  wards  were  abolished- 
and  it  was  laid  down  that  casuals  should  go  into  the 
workhouse,  do  you  think  that  would  have  any  effect 
in  reducing  the  number  ? — There  would  be  a  good  many 
of  them  who  would  get  work,  I  believe. 

3460.  If  you  treated  the  casual  as  an  ordinary  applicant 
for  relief  and  admitted  him  to  the  workhouse  as  an  ordi- 
nary pauper,  do  you  think  that  would  be  a  deterrent  ? 
— I  do  not  think  it  would. 

3461.  You  know  that  has  been  proposed  ? — ^Yes,  1 
heard  of  it  years  ago. 

3462.  But  you  do  not  think  it  would  have  any  effect  ? 
— I  do  not  think  it  would  have  any  effect. 

3463.  And  yet  they  dislike  the  workhouse  ? — They 
would  rather  stop  out  in  the  street  than  go  into  the- 
workhouse,  a  great  number  of  them. 

3464.  Then  would  not  that  be  a  deterrent  ? — I  do  not 
know.  Well,  it  would  be  a  deterrent  in  one  sense,  no- 
doubt.  We  all  know  there  are  plenty  of  people  who 
would  rather  die  than  go  into  a  workhouse  :  you  will  see 
a  case  in  the  newspapers  pretty  frequently  where  a  person 
dies  from  want  and  would  not  go  into  the  workhouse. 

3465.  The  casual  ward  is  of  some  advantage  then  to 
people  who  would  be  unwilling  to  go  into  the  workhouse  ? 
— They  do  not  mind  being  in  the  casual  ward,  but  they 
do  object  to  the  ordinary  pauper.  Here  is  an  instance  : 
I  went  into  a  casual  ward  one  morning  ;  one  of  the  ordi- 
nary inmates  of  the  workhouse  whose  duty  it  was  to  see 
that  the  hammers  and  things  used  for  breaking  stones- 
were  all  right,  happened  to  say  something  to  one  of  the 
casuals  who  was  breaking  stones.  The  casual  laid  hi.* 
hammer  down,  and  looked  the  inmate  up  and  do-wn  two» 
or  three  times,  and  then  said,  "  Are  you  speaking  to  me, 
pauper  ?  "  "  Yes,'-  he  said,  "  I  am  speaking  to  you.'- 
"  Well  "  said  the  casual,  "  all  I  have  got  to  say  is,  you 
ought  to  be  ashamed  of  yourself.  I  am  here  generally 
three  months  in  the  year  ;  the  other  nine  months  I  work» 
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but  no  matter  when  I  come  you  are  always  here.  You 
are  always  living  on  the  ratepayers,  I  am  content  to  live 
on  them  for  three  months  in  the  year,  I  am  not  a  pauper  ; 
I  am  a  casual." 

3466.  {Mr.  Simpson.)  Is  the  London  tramp  generally 
a  drunkard  ? — A  good  many  of  them  are. 

3467.  Mostly  drunkards  ? — I  would  not  say  mostly. 

3468.  Do  you  suppose  most  of  them  have  got  to  their 
condition  through  drink  ? — Well.  I  should  say  about 
nineteen  out  of  twenty,  as  far  as  I  have  spoken  to  them 
about  it,  and  I  have  spoken  to  a  good  many  :  drink  has 
been  the  foundation. 

3469.  Do  many  of  them,  do  you  think,  ge*'  into  prison 
for  stealing  and  housebreaking,  and  so  on  ? — Not  the 
tramps.  I  think  I  know  of  only  two  cases  where  the 
tramps  have  been  treated  as  criminals. 

3470.  You  say  that  the  tramp's  aim  is  to  get  a  sentence 
of  twenty-one  days  or  more  ? — More  than  twenty-one 
days. 

3471.  If  a  tramp  knocked  down  a  policeman  or  broke 
into  a -shop,  he  would  have  a  good  chance  of  getting  more 
than  twenty-one  days.  Why  does  he  tear  up  his  clothes 
instead  of  picking  pockets  ;  is  his  a  higher  standard  of 
honesty,  do  you  think  ? — You  are  going  beyond  me  now. 

3472.  He  is  not  a  thief,  so  far  as  you  know  ? — No. 

3473.  And  he  does  not  get  violently  drunk  :  he  does 
not  often  get  run  in  for  assault  on  the  police  ? — No,  I  do 
not  think  they  get  drunk  enough  for  that,  sir, 

3474.  Do  you  find  many  of  them  are  really  Londoners, 
or  do  they  generally  come  from  the  country  ? — -Not  one 
in  fifty  is  a  London  tramp  :  they  are  all  country  born, 
or  from  Ireland,  Scotland,  or  Wales. 

3475.  And  do  you  suppose  they  have  come  up  to  Lon- 
don to  work  and  then  become  tramps  through  taking  to 
drink  ? — No,  sir.  From  what  I  have  seen  of  them  when 
they  first  came  in  it  appeared  to  me  that  they  had  been 
tramps  for  sometime  in  the  country  places. 

3476.  You  mean  to  say  they  had  been  tramping  about 
the  country,  and  they  found  London  about  as  good  a 
place  to  live  in  as  anywhere  else  ? —  There  is  no  other  pla  ce 
like  it,  sir.  If  you  were  to  go  into  some  of  the  casual 
wards  you  would  be  surprised  to  find  that  they  were 
such  nice  comfortable  places.  I  have  been  at  my  work 
a  good  while  and  I  was  at  it  before  there  were  any  separate 
berths  at  all  ;  they  were  all  association  wards  and  it  was 
very  different  then  to  what  it  is  now.  When  I  first  went 
to  the  wards  the  casuals  lived  in  the  attic  ;  now  they  live 
in  the  dining  room  :  that  is  the  difference,  sir. 

3477.  {Dr.  Downes.)  You  say  that  you  get  a  different 
class  of  tramp  now  to  what  you  got  formerly  ? — Yes. 

3478.  Is  it  not  so  rough  a  class  ? — Nothing  like  it, 
sir  :  they  are  a  more  civilised  lot. 

3479.  Less  criminal  than  they  were  ? — I  never  knew 
them  to  be  criminal,  scarcely  any  of  them. 

3480.  Drunken  vagrants  are  referred  to  the  police,  are 
they  not  ? — Yes,  they  are  handed  over  to  the  police. 

348L  Were  you  connected  with  the  police  before  you 
were  appointed  to  your  present  office  ? — I  was,  sir. 

3482.  And  were  your  assistants  connected  with  the 
police  ? — Yes,  sir. 

3483.  Do  you  think  there  is  an  advantage  in  police 
experience  in  dealing  with  this  class  ? — Well,  the  Local 
Government  Board  think  so. 

3484.  You  fijid  it  an  advantage  in  your  work  ? — I 
found  it  a  great  advantage  when  I  was  a  visiting  officer. 

3485.  If  you  were  appointing  a  visiting  officer  would 
you  choose  a  policeman  ? — I  should. 

3486.  Have  you  noticed  any  change  of  late  years  in 
the  character  of  the  London  tramps  ? — Yes.  I  tell  you 
they  are  lambs  now.  When  I  first  want  to  work,  they 
were  tigers  in  comparison. 

3487.  Do  you  find  the  old  soldier  amongst  them  now  ? 
—Well,  not  so  mUch,  I  think.  I  can  hardly  tell  you 
b  cause  I  have  very  little  to  do  with  them  now.  My 
work  is  to  inspect  the  wards  and  see  that  everything  is 
carried  on  all  right  there.  My  visiting  officers  come 
more  in  contact  with  the  tramps. 
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3488.  So  that  really  your  visiting  officers  would  know  Ch'irles 
more  of  the  actual  character  of  the  men  than  you  do  H'liiin'ins. 
yourself  ? — Yes.  ~  ' — 

3489.  I  understand  you  to  say  that  the  modern  London  - 
tramp  ward  is  more  attractive  than  the  old  form  ? — I  do 
not  know  that  it  is  more  attractive.     Fresh  comers  seem 
to  me  to  like  it. 

>■ 

3490.  And  you  think  "  once  a  London  tramp,  always 
a  London  tramp  "  ? — Yes,  sir,  as  far  as  my  experience 
goes.  When  they  once  appear  in  London,  they  do  not 
many  of  them  go  away. 

3491.  In  regard  to  the  tramp  wards  with  working  cells, 
have  you  had  any  complaint  of  want  of  space  in  the 
working  cell  for  swinging  the  hammer  ? — I  have  never 
had  a  complaint  of  that  kind  from  them. 

3492.  Have  you  noticed  anything  of  the  kind  yourself  ? 
— No  ;  in  those  I  saw  they  had  plenty  of  room,  I  should 
say,  for  swinging  the  sledge  about. 

3493.  Do  you  find  more  refusals  for  want  of  room  in 
the  outside  wards  than  in  those  in  the  centre  of  London  ? — 
I  think  you  will  find  the  City  has  the  heaviest  refusals, 
and  that  is  about  the  centre. 

3494.  How  about  the  Strand  district  ? — Strand  and 
St.  Giles  refuse  very  few  compared  with  what  the  others 
do. 

3495.  Have  you  had  any  complaints  of  difficulty  in 
seeing  the  medical  officer  ? — Never. 

3496.  If  a  tramp  asks  to  see  the  medical  officer  he 
always  sees  him  ? — Yes. 

3497.  There  is  no  systematic  medical  examination  as 
to  fitness  for  work,  I  take  it  ? — No,  I  do  not  think  there 
is. 

3498.  But  if  a  tramp  complains  that  he  is  not  fit  to  do 
his  work  what  happens  then  ? — He  is  put  to  something 
else  ;  the  medical  officer  is  fetched  to  him  to  see  if  he  is 
fit  or  not.  If  the  doctor  certifies  that  he  is  fit,  he  has 
to  do  the  work.  If  the  doctor  certifies  that  he  is  not  fit, 
there  is  no  further  trouble. 

3499.  Have  you  had  any  experience  of  what  I  may  call 
time  task  instead  of  piece  work  ? — No,  I  have  not. 

3500.  Have  you  formed  any  opinion  as  to  whether 
tramps  would  prefer  a  time  task  or  piece  work  ? — No  ; 
because  one  will  do  his  work  in  an  hour  and  another  will 
take  half  a  day  to  do  it. 

3501.  In  the  case  of  the  casual  who  did  thirty  cwt. 
of  stone  ;  what  was  the  stone — granite  ? — Yes,  fairly 
hard  granite  ;  such  as  they  use  for  the  roads. 

3502.  I  think  your  instructions  are  not  to  identify  men, 
who,  there  is  reason  to  believe,  are  bona  fide  working 
men  ? — Yes,  that  is  so ;  if  the  officers  consider  a  man 
is  really  a  working  man  they  would  not  identify  him  ; 
they  would  say  nothing  and  go  on  their  way.  That 
has  always  been  the  practice  from  the  time  I  started  till 
now. 

3503.  What  happens  to  a  sick  tramp  in  London  ? — 
He  goes  to  the  infirmary. 

3504.  You  have  no  information  as  to  how  many  go 
into  the  infirmary  in  the  year  ? — No. 

3505.  {Captain  Eardley-Wilmot.)  Supposing  a  man. 
simply  refuses  his  task,  and  does  not  give  any  reason,, 
he  is  taken  before  a  magistrate  ? — Yes,  sir. 

3506.  He  is  not  medically  examined  then,  unless  he- 
asks  to  be  ? — Oh,  yes  he  is. 

3507.  Examined  by  the  doctor  whether  he  asks  for  it  or 
not  ?— Yes. 

3508.  Then  no  man  is  brought  before  a  London  magis- 
trate for  refusing  a  task,  without  being  examined  by  a 
medical  officer  ? — I  will  not  say  exactly  all.  Some  mea 
you  can  see  are  quite  fit. 

3509.  Then  there  are  those  who  in  the  opinion  of 
the  superintendent  are  quite  fit  to  do  their  task  ? — Yes  ; 
but  in  some  cases  the  magistrate  would  demur,  he  would 
say  he  did  not  think  that  perhaps  the  man  was  fit  to  do 
his  task ;  then  he  says  he  must  have  a  medical 
certificate. 

3510.  There  is  an  appreciable  number  of  men  who  are 
not  examined  by  a  doctor  ?— Yes,  those  who  are  good 
strons  able-bodied  men. 
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Mr.  Charles      8511.  (Z)r.  Doivnes.)  As  regards  that  man  you  men- 
Simmons.    tioned,  who  had  been  convicted  nineteen  times,  can  you 

  r  suggest  any  reason  why  he  should  go  to  the  St.  George- 

23  Feb.  19uj.  jn-the-East  wards  for  ninn  of  his  convictions  '! — No,  sir, 
I  cannot. 


EVIDENCE : 

3512.  Do  the  various  wards  differ  in  the  number  of 
convictions  they  get  ? — Yes. 

3513.  {Mr.  Davy.)  Do  you  suppose  that  man  is  sane  ?  — 
I  think  if  he  were  not  the  prison  authorities  would  very 
soon  find  out. 
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Mr.  William  3514.  (Chairman.)  Mr.  Dawson,  I  think  you  are  aware 
n.  Dawson,  of  what  the  object  of  this  Committee  is.  You  are  willing, 
I  believe,  to  give  us  some  evidence  with  regard  to  the 
vnethod  of  dealing  with  vagrants  in  Germany  ? — Yes. 

3515.  Before  we  go  abroad,  have  you  any  suggestions  to 
offer  with  regard  to  the  treatment  of  vagrancy  in  England  ? 
— My  idea  is  to  exterminate  the  vagrant.  I  would  dis- 
tinguish between  the  genuine  seeker  of  work  and  the 
man  who  will  not  work. 

3516.  Yes  ? — The  genuine  seeker  of  work  I  think  we 
should  help  in  every  possible  way,  but  the  man  who  will 
not  work,  I  think  we  should  deal  with  him  under  the  penal 
law  as  is  done  in  Germany :  not  under  the  poor  law.  The 
status  of  the  man  who  does  not  seek  and  does  not  want 
work  should  simply  not  be  recognised ;  he  should  be 
punished  as  a  loafer. 

3517.  We  have  been  perhaps  rather  dealing  with  the 
vagrants  in  three  classes  :  one — we  wUl  put  the  best  man 
first — the  man  who  would  work  if  he  could  get  work  ? — 
Precisely. 

3518.  Then,  secondly,  the  man  who  would  not  work  if  he 
could  get  it ;  and  thirdly,  the  poor  man  or  woman  who, 
from  age,  or  incapacity,  or  disease,  or  otherwise,  cannot 
work  ? — My  main  idea,  speaking  on  the  broad  question 
of  principle,  is  that  we  should  assist  the  work  seekers 
in  every  way  we  can  by  making  it  possible  for  them  to 
go  from  place  to  place  in  search  of  work.  I  should  like  to 
explain  how  that  is  done  in  Germany  and  Switzerland  by 
relief  stations  of  various  kinds.  The  tramp — what  we 
usually  mean  by  the  tramp — the  persistent  loafer,  I 
should  transfer  entirely  from  the  poor  law  to  the  penal 
law.  To  that  end  I  should  abolish  the  casual  ward, 
which  merely  nurtures  the  loafer. 

3519.  Instead  of  the  tramp  ward  where  would  you 
lodge  him  ;  in  the  police  station  ? — You  refer  to  hona  fide. 
work-seekers  ?  I  would  establish  relief  stations  or 
sheUers  where  an  honest  working  man  could  obtain 
lodging  for  the  night,  either  in  return  for  a  small  charge 
if  he  has  money,  or  in  return  for  work;  but  we  should 
not  piuparise  him  by  doing  that. 

3520.  In  Germany,  is  there  any  system  at  all  akin  to 
the  system  which  is  in  practice  here  in  Gloucestershire 
and  in  Wiltshire,  namely,  by  passing  on  a  man  by  means 
of  a  way-ticket  ? — That  is  what  is  done ;  that  is  the 
German  system  practically. 

3521.  Does  that  way-ticket  in  Germany,  or  the  equiva- 
lent of  the  way-ticket,  contain  any  order  for  a  mid-day 
meal  of  bread  ? — Here  is  a  copy  of  the  Wanderschein  or 
wandering-ticket  which  is  given  to  the  German  tramp, 
der  Wanderer.  This  is  used  in  the  province  of  Westphalia, 
and  its  equivalent  in  most  parts  of  Germany.  The 
system  has  been  most  fully  carried  on  in  Westphalia. 

3522.  Could  you  kindly  desuribe  what  it  is  ? — I  may 


say  this  is  translated  in  the  recent  Board  of  Trade  Report* 
prepared  by  Mr.  D.  F.  Schloss.  I  have  compared  the 
translation  ;  I  find  it  is  very  good.  On  page  17  there 
is  a  literal  translation  of  the  conditions  of  the  Westphalian 
Wanderschein. 

3523.  [Mr.  Davy.)  Would  it  not  be  convenient  if  you 
gave  us  a  list  of  the  papers  the  German  workman  has 
to  carry  ? — I  may  explain  that  under  the  Industrial 
Code  every  man  under  twenty-one  must  carry  with 
him  a  labour  book.  He  cannot  be  employed  without 
having  a  labour  book.  Above  that  age,  he  is  no  longer 
required  to  carry  a  labour  book ;  in  place  of  it,  he  can 
carry  a  certificate  in  connection  with  the  insurance  funds, 
or  his  army  discharge  pap3rs.  I  have  no  copy  of  the 
labour  book,  but  it  contains  the  name,  the  age,  the  place 
of  birth,  personal  characteristics,  like  stature,  shape  of  face 
and  anything  by  which  the  man  may  be  identified. 

3524.  (Chairman.)  By  whom  is  that  book  issued  ? — 
It  is  issued  by  the  police  in  the  first  place. 

3525.  And  given  to  him  ?  — And  given  to  him  before  he 
can  be  employed  ;  he  cannot  be  employed  unless  he  has 
this  labour  book.  That  applies  to  persons  under  twenty- 
one. 

3523.  It  would  be  given  to  him  as  a  boy  ? — Yes. 

3527.  (Mr.  Davy.)  Would  you  tell  us  the  German  name 
of  the  book  ? — Arbeitsbuch.  When  the  young  man  is 
employed,  that  book  is  taken  possession  of  by  the  em- 
ployer. 

3528.  (Chairman.)  At  what  age  is  that  book  given  to 
him  ?— Directly  he  goes  into  employment. 

3529.  Is  it  not  at  any  recognised  age  ?— No,  directly 
he  is  employed  for  the  first  time. 

3539.  Then  he  gets  a  labour  book,  which  is  a  certificate 
that  he  is  ready  for  employment  ? — Tnat  he  is  employed ; 
that  book  is  retained  by  his  employer  so  long  as  he  remains 
in  the  employment. 

3531.  Every  working  boy  in  Germany  has  one  of  those 
books  ? — He  must  have  that  book  till  he  is  twenty-one. 
Tnat  is  required  by  an  Imperial  statute. 

3532  What  is  the  process  with  regard  to  that  book 
when  the  youth  goes  into  a  factory  or  into  other  employ- 
ment ?— The  employer  takes  charge  of  the  book,  and 
notes  in  it  the  particular  kind  of  employment  and  the 
date  of  commencement. 

3533.  If  he  goes  on,  we  will  say,  for  four  or  five  years, 
is  his  continued  employment  noted  year  by  year  ? — No  ; 
but  when  he  leaves,  the  employer  is  bound  by  law  to 
certify  his  discharge  and  to  give  him  a  character,  and 
the  date  of  his  leaving  the  employment  is  entered  in  the 
book. 

*  Keport  on  Agencies  and  Methods  for  dealing  with  the 
Unemployed  in  certain  Foreign  Countries  [1904]. 
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3534.  And  the  cause  of  his  leaving  ?— Well,  I  do  not 
think  that  is  necessary,  but  the  employer  is  bound  to  give, 
on  the  man's  demand,  a  certificate  of  conduct,  and  with 
that  boob  the  man  can  travel.  If  he  goes  to  another 
employment  he  gives  up  his  book  in  the  same  way,  and 
the  particulars  are  entered  as  before. 

3535.  lhat  book,  we  will  say,  is  a  local  passport  ?  — 
Well,  not  merely  local ;  it  will  take  him  anywhere.  An 
Imperial  passport  we  might  call  it. 

3536.  Then,  does  that  passport  entitle  him  to  be  fed  ?— 
Oh,  no,  not  in  the  least.    It  is  really  more  a  legitimation. 

3537.  Supposing  the  man,  from  one  cause  or  another, 
is  indigent,  does  the  labour  book  in  any  way  help  him  to 
obtain  assistance  on  the  road  ? — It  serves  to  identify 
him,  and  it  is  accepted  by  the  various  shelters  as  being 
a  proof  of  his  bona  fides.  Without  either  that  book,  or, 
in  the  case  of  an  adult,  a  certificate  in  connection  with 
the  insurance  fxmds,  he  is  not  accepted  in  those  shelters. 

3538.  Are  those  State  shelters  ? — No,  there  are  no 
State  shelters. 

3539.  {Mr.  Davy.)  Are  there  not  other  papers  which  are 
accepted  as  proof  of  a  man's  identity  ? — There  are 
several  other  documents  which  are  accepted  in  lieu  of  these 
—the  army  discharge  certificate,  insurance  fund  papers, 
and  others. 

3540.  There  is  nothing  at  all  equivalent  to  a  casual 
ward  ? — ^No. 

3541.  Is  there  no  public  place  where  he  can  go  and  seek 
bed  and  board  ? — Not  a  public  place,  because  the  German 
poor  law  does  not  recognise  the  status  of  what  we  know 
as  the  tramp.  A  man  without  this  passport  would  have 
to  go  to  the  police  ;  from  them  he  would  obtain  lodging. 

3542.  What  does  the  indigent  man  do  ;  a  man  who 
has  committed  no  crime,  but  who  has  got  his  book,  and 
wants  relief  ? — If  he  has  his  book,  on  the  strength  of  that 
book  he  would  be  accepted  in  one  of  the  private 
institutions. 

3543.  {Sir  William  Chance.)  They  are  voluntary 
institutions  ? — Yes  ;  but  I  shall  come  later  to  differentiate 
between  those  relief  stations.  We  have  not  come  to  that 
point  yet.  There  are  two  classes,  one  entirely  voluntary, 
the  Herberge,  supported  by  voluntary  societies  ;  and  the 
other  known  as  the  relief  station,  maintained  by  the  local 
authorities. 

3544.  {Chairman.)  I  was  trying  to  follow  out  what 
an  honest  man  would  do  if  he  were  on  the  road  seeking 
work  ? — That  I  can  easily  explain.  Having  this  book 
or  its  equivalent,  such  as  a  certificate  that  he  is  connected 
\ndth  an  insurance  fund,  he  would  be  accepted  in  one  of 
the  voluntary  shelters,  the  Herberge,  or  in  a  relief  station 
the  V erpfiegunge-station.  Perhaps  we  might  concen- 
trate attention  upon  the  province  of  Westphalia,  which 
I  know  very  well.  The  same  system  appUes  to  all  Ger- 
many, but  it  is  organised  in  provinces. 

3545.  How  would  the  wayfarer  find  out  about  the 
voluntary  shelter  ? — He  could  inquire.  These  voluntary 
shelters  are  found  in  every  town  of  any  size  ;  in  larger 
towns  there  may  be  two. 

3546.  Those  are  all  voluntary  institutions  ? — The 
Herbergen  are  voluntary.  The  relief  stations,  as  I  have 
said,  are  maintained  by  the  local  authorities. 

3547.  Would  you  kindly  describe  what  a  relief  station  is  ? 
— That  is  a  small  lodging  maintained  by  what  is  known 
as  the  Kreis,  or  district ;  and  its  cost  falls  entirely  upon 
the  local  funds.  The  Herbergen  are  estabhshed  by  philan- 
thropic societies.  These  societies  are  helped  out  of 
the  pubHc  funds  ;  but  for  the  most  part  the  Herbergen 
are  maintained  by  philanthropic  societies,  and  church 
collections  and  private  donations. 

3548.  Well,  then,  at  one  of  these  institutions  the  way- 
farer would  get  bed  and  board,  I  suppose  ? — In  the 
Herbergen  there  are  three  classes  of  lodgers.  There  are 
those  who  have  a  little  money  and  who  are  willing  to 
pay  ;  there  are  those  who  are  given  free  lodging  and  are 
required  in  return  to  give  four  or  five  hours'  work  in  the 
forenoon  ;  and  then  there  are  permanent  lodgers  resident 
in  the  town.    It  is  a  three-fold  work. 

3549.  Where  is  it  that  the  man  is  required  to  work  ? — 
In.  the  same  building,  but  in  different  departments. 

3550.  You  mean  that  work  is  required  in  the  voluntary 


benevolent  institutions  ? — Yes,  almost  i.ivariably  in  Mr.  Wdllain 
Germany,  but  not  ii  Swi  zerla-id.  H.  Dairson. 

3551.  Under  what  compulsion  does  he  give  that  work  ?  24  Fel>.  1905. 

— Of  course,  by  accepting  lodging — it  is  a  virtual  contract  

— he  knows  the  conditions  upon  which  he  enters ;  the 
conditions  are  entered  upon  his  book.  • 

3552.  How  can  the  voluntary  institution  enforce  work 
from  him  ? — If  the  man  enters,  he  knows  the  conditions 
upon  which  he  is  received. 

3553.  If,  instead  of  working,  the  next  morning  he  takes 
his  stick  and  walks  away  ? — Then  he  can  be  prosecuted. 

3554.  I  see  ;  then  the  institution  has  a  legal  right  to 
the  work  ? — I  presume  not  more  than  any  private 
lodging-house  keeper  would  have  in  the  case,  we  will  say, 
of  a  man  who  did  not  pay  for  his  board ;  it  is  virtually  a 
contract. 

3555.  You  mean,  then,  he  pays  for  his  board  by 
work  ? — Yes. 

355B.  There  is  an  agreemen!:  to  that  effect  in  (he  book  ? 
— Yes  ;  it  is  mentioned  in  the  conditions. 

3557.  {Mr.  Simpson.)  And  the  breach  of  contract  is  a 
criminal  and  not  a  civil  matter  ? — He  can  be  proceeded 
against,  and  I  think,  indeed,  he  can  be  handed  over  to  the 
police.  I  have  not  translated  the  whole  of  these  rules, 
because  I  thought  it  was  unnecessary  since  they  are  given 
here  in  the  Board  of  Trade  Report. 

3558.  {Chairman.)  Can  you  state  the  number  of  the 
Herbergen  which  are  now  in  existence  in  Germany  ? — 
There  are  at  the  present  time  in  Germany  466  Herbergen 
conducted  by  philanthropic  societies,  with  about  20,000 
beds.  In  the  year  1903  these  homes  received  1,937,632 
ordinary  wanderers,  and  in  addition  they  housed  28,721 
lodgers  resident  in  the  town.  Of  these  numbers  650,820 
were  received  free  as  night  lodgers  ;  that  is  free,  except 
that  they  gave  work  the  next  day.  And  they  received 
in  addition  32,766  without  any  payment  at  all. 

3559.  In  some  cases,  then,  the  work  is  not  required,  even 
where  no  payment  is  made  ? — There  is  power  to  absolve  en- 
tirely from  any  payment  whatever,  if  it  is  thought  desir- 
able ;  if,  for  example,  the  journey  to  be  made  the  next 
day  is  too  far,  they  let  the  man  off.  The  cost  of  the 
lodgings  and  food  given  to  these  men  averages  about  6d. 
each  per  night. 

35C0.  When  the  man  leaves  the  next  day,  what  does  he 
do  for  food  ? — He  is  given  breakfast,  and  he  is  then  ex- 
pected to  walk  on  ;  he  is  released  about  noon  and  he  is 
expected  to  walk  on  to  the  next  station. 

3561.  He  is  not  released  until  about  mid-day  ?— About 
mid-day  ;  the  rule  is,  "  work  in  the  morning,  walk  in  the 
afternoon." 

3562.  Then  he  has  only  breakfast  before  he  starts  ? — 
He  may  have  food  before  he  goes.  When  he  has  far  to 
travel  he  may  eve.i  have  a  free  railway  ticket. 

3563.  Does  he  get  nothing  between  the  breakfast  and 
the  termination  of  his  walk  ? — He  has  no  formal  dinner, 
but  he  may  take  food  with  him,  ar  d  in  many  places  there 
are  what  are  called  by-stations,  in  which  food  is  supplied 
during  the  day  without  lodging. 

3564.  The  way-ticket  system  in  Gloucestershire  supplies 
the  man  with  a  loaf  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  which  he  calls 
for  at  some  special  place  ? — There  are  many  of  those  by- 
stations  in  Germany. 

3565.  Then  the  honest  wayfarer  seeking  work  can  call 
at  these  stations,  and,  I  suppose,  by  means  of  his  book 
can  get  some  refreshment  ? — Yes,  he  can  get  something. 
The  rule  is  to  give  him  a  ticket  from  the  place  he  leaves. 
There  is  a  simple  contract  made  between  the  society 
with  an  inn,  which  is  recognised  as  a  by-station. 

3565.  Who  supplies  the  ticket  ? — The  ticket  is  supplied 
by  the  relief  station  proper. 

3567.  The  rehef  station  proper  where  he  spent  the 
night  ? — Where  he  spent  the  night ;  he  hands  the  ticket 
to  the  by-station  and  receives  food  in  return  for  it. 

3568.  Can  a  man  always  have  one  of  those  ? — No,  I 
think  that  is  rather  exceptional. 

3569.  Are  there  laws  against  begging  in  Germany  ? , 
— Yes,  very  severe  laws. 

3570.  How  is  the  man  dealt  with  who  has  got  no  means 
of  getting  food  between  breakfast  and  when  he  arrives 
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MINUTES  OF  EVIDENCE: 


Mr  William  at  the  station,  say  seven  o'clock  in  the  evening  ? — That 
H.  Dawson.  I  am  not  able  to  say. 

24  Feb.  1905.     3571.  If  he  begs,  he  commits  an  offence  ? — I  cannot 

  say  whether  in  every  case  he  is  given  food  in  the  middle 

of  the  day. 

3572.  Well,  then,  as  regards  the  cost  of  the  reUef 
stations  as  distinguished  from  what  are  known  as  Eerier- 
gen  ? — The  relief  stations  are  not  private  institutions  ; 
they  are  maintained  by  the  public  funds,  and  I  may  say 
there  is  a  great  movement  in  Germany  to  make  the  local 
authorities  responsible  for  establishing  an  adequate 
number  of  relief  stations.  There  are  not  sufficient  at 
present.  The  entire  support  of  the  relief  stations  is 
thrown  on  the  local  authorities. 

3573.  That  would  be  equivalent,  I  suppose,  to  our 
rates  ? — Yes. 

3574.  Then  the  relief  stations  would  almost  be  equiva- 
lent to  our  workh onuses  ? — In  Germany  there  is  no  real 
equivalent  to  our  workhouse ;  there  is  only  the  poor 
house. 

3575.  The  poor  house ;  now,  is  that  paid  for  out  of 
State  funds  or  local  funds  ? — Local  funds. 

3576.  Neither  of  tho«!e  places  are  maintained  by 
private  benevolence  ? — The  poor  houses  are  purely  local, 
and  the  cost  falls  upon  the  local  funds. 

3577.  Out  of  what  funds  are  the  relief  stations  main- 
tained ? — Out  of  the  Kreis  or  district  funds. 

3578.  That  would  be  equivalent  to  a  county  rate  in 
England  ? — It  would  be  a  county  rate,  practically. 

3579.  There  is  no  Imperial  fund  towards  the  cost  of 
any  of  those  '■elief  stations  ? — I  am  not  aware  that  there 
is  anything  in  Germany  corresponding  to  our  grants-in- 
aid.  Before  we  leave  this  question  of  reUef  stations,  I 
would  Uke  to  point  out  how  thoroughly  this  work  is  done 

::in  the  province  of  Westphalia,  which  I  know  particularly. 
I  have  here  what  is  known  as  a  "  travelling  map  "  of 

■ithe  whole  of  Westphalia,  and  on  it  you  will  see  all  the 
main  roads  and  by-roads  ;  there  is  a  mark  where  there  is 
a  labour  colony,  and  where  there  is  a  relief  station,  and 
wherever  there  is  one  of  those  Herhergen.  In  every  one  of 
the  Herbergen  and  relief  stations  that  map  is  to  be  found, 
and  the  house-father,  as  he  is  called,  helps  the  traveller  to 
^nd  the  road  he  wants  to  go,  and  draws  out  a  route  for 
him. 

3580.  These  maps  are  to  be  found  at  each  of  the  sta- 
tions ? — Yes.  They  are  not  given  to  the  workmen  them- 
selves. You  will  find  one  on  a  larger  scale  hung  up  in 
the  hall,  as  a  rule,  so  that  a  working  man  coming  in  can 
consult  it,  and  find  the  route  he  wants  to  go.  The  route 
is  entered  in  the  man's  travelling  book. 

3581.  Each  journey  the  man  takes  is  entered  up  in  this 
book  ? — That  book  is  a  continuous  journey  record.  There 

■  is  entered  up  every  night  the  date  of  his  arrival,  and 
the  place  that  he  is  going  to  the  next  day  is  noted  down, 
so  that  that  book  really  follows  the  man  throughout 
the  whole  of  his  journey  or  any  number  of  journeys  that 
may  be  necessary  in  search  of  work. 

3582.  He  can  obtain  a  fresh  book,  I  suppose  ? — Yes, 
but  a  book  lasts  a  very  long  time.  I  do  not  know  how 
many  places  there  are  for  the  stamp  of  the  relief  station, 
but  theje  is  a  very  large  number. 

3583.  Have  you  concluded  your  description  of  this 
;system  ? — I  was  pointing  out  how  completely  the  province 
is  covered  by  these  stations,  and  how  those  who  conduct 
those  stations  try  to  help  the  workmen  in  every  possible 
way. 

3584.  Now,  in  your  opinion,  does  that  system  do 
away,  to  a  large  extent  or  altogether,  with  the  habitual 
tramp  ? — It  does  not  do  away  with  the  habitual  tramp 
but  it  takes  away — and  that  is  the  great  argument  for 
these  stations — the  necessity  for  a  man  begging  and 
loafing  ;  these  relief  stations  and  the  labour  colonies 
taken  together,  of  course. 

3585.  Does  it  enable  the  authority,  we  will  say  the 
police  authority,  to  detect  the  habitual  tramp  as  against 
the  honest  wayfarer  ? — It  does. 

3586.  That,  of  course,  is  a  most  desirable  thing  ? — The 
man  who  founded  those  institutions  felt  that  it  was  not 
fair  that  a  man  should  have  no  alternative  but  to  be 
taken  up  as  a  beggar  or  a  loafer  ;  therefore,  these  institu- 
tions were  founded  to  take  away  the  necessity  for  begging. 


3587.  Is  every  wayfarer  obliged  to  have  the  book  ? — 
If  he  has  not,  he  is  liable  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  the 
police. 

3588.  So  a  man  without  a  book  becomes  liable  to 
be  apprehended  1 — Yes. 

3589.  If  he  is  apprehended,  how  is  he  dealt  with  ? — He 
is  taken,  of  course,  to  the  nearest  police  station. 

3590.  And  before  the  magistrate  or  German  court, 
whatever  it  is  ?— Justice  there  is  far  more  summary 
than  with  us  ;  it  is  not  necessary  to  have  a  large  open 
court ;  the  man  is  dealt  with  by  a  single  magistrate,  who 
has  large  power  in  many  cases. 

3591.  If  he  is  found  to  be  an  habitual  tramp,  what 
sentence,  as  a  rule,  does  he  receive  ? — There  comes  in 
the  institution  known  as  the  German  workhouse  proper, 
which  is  an  institution  for  the  reception  of  tramps  and 
loafers  and  people  of  irregular  lives. 

3592.  Does  the  sentence  include  detention  in  this 
workhouse  ? — Detention  follows  the  sentence ;  he  is 
first  punished  for  his  offence,  and  then,  if  he  is  an  inveterate 
loafer  and  known  to  the  police  as  such,  he  is  sent  to  the 
workhouse  ;  but  that  is  quite  a  secondary  punishment 
which  follows  upon  the  sentence  for  his  specific  offence. 

3593.  He  would  be  punished  for  his  offence  by  im- 
prisonment and  then  remitted  to  the  workhouse  for 
detention  ? — Yes,  he  might  be  remitted  to  the  workhouse. 

3594.  And  for  how  long  is  a  man  sent  to  the  workhouse  ? 
— The  maximum  time  is  for  two  years.  I  believe  the 
average  would  be  twelve  months  ;  but  at  the  discretion  of 
the  President  of  the  province — I  was  going  to  say  of  the 
director  of  the  workhouse,  for  the  President  of  the 
province  acts  on  the  recommendation  of  the  director — 
the  time  may  be  extended. 

3595.  Does  not  the  court  who  sentence  hkn  say  how 
long  the  detention  is  to  be  ? — Yes,  but  the  director  of  the 
workhouse  may  in  his  discretion  advise  further  detention 
to  the  President  of  the  province,  and  the  President  of  the 
province  may  extend  the  detention  or  not  as  he  pleases, 
but  he  i.ivariably  acts  on  the  recommendation  of  the 
director  of  the  workhouse. 

359 ri.  Can  he  also  recommend  that  the  sentence  be 
shortened  ? — I  do  not  think  that  is  done. 

3597.  Then,  as  I  understand  it,  an  habitual  tramp  would 
be  taken  by  the  police  to  a  court,  which  sends  him  in  the 
first  place,  to  prison,  if  he  is  found  guilty  of  begging  ? — 
Yes. 

3598.  And  after  that  he  is  sent  to  a  workhouse  where 
he  is  detained  from  six  months  to  two  years  ? — Two 
years  is  the  maximum ;  it  cannot  be  extended  beyond 
that  time. 

3599.  That  is  the  way  in  which  the  habitual  tramp  is 
dealt  with  in  Germany  ? — Yes,  and  I  would  point  out  that 
not  only  the  tramp  pure  and  simple,  but  other  offenders, 
rsally  cognate  offenders,  are  dealt  with  in  the  same  way. 
I  have  given  in  my  abstract  of  evidence  a  translation 
from  the  Imperial  Penal  Code,  section  361,  prescribing 
imprisonment  for  certain  classes  of  offenders. 

3600.  Yes.  I  see  you  state  that  section  361  of  the 
Imperial  Code  prescribes  imprisonment  for  the  following 
amongst  other  classes  of  offenders :— "  Whoever  wanders 
about  as  a  vagabond ;  whoever  begs  or  causes  his  child- 
ren to  beg  or  neglects  to  restrain  from  begging  such  per- 
sons as  are  under  his  control  and  oversight  and  belong  to 
his  household ;  whoever  is  so  addicted  to  gambling, 
drunkenness,  or  idleness  that  he  falls  into  such  a  condi- 
tion as  to  be  compelled  to  seek  public  help  himself  or  for 
those  for  whose  maintenance  he  is  responsible ;  any 
female  who  is  placed  under  police  control  owing  to  pro- 
fessional immorality,  when  she  acts  contrary  to  the  police 
regulations  issued  in  the  interest  of  health,  public  order,  and 
pablic  decency,  or  who,  without  being  under  such  control 
is  guilty  of  professional  immorality ;  any  person  who, 
while  in  receipt  of  public  relief,  refuses  out  of  sloth  to  do 
such  work  suited  to  his  strength  as  the  authorities  may 
offer  him ;  any  person  who,  after  losing  his  past  lodging, 
fails  to  procure  another  within  the  time  allotted  to  him 
by  the  competent  authority,  and  who  cannot  prove  that 
in  spite  of  his  best  endeavours  he  has  been  unable  to  do 
so  1  " — Yes.  By  a  recent  amendment  to  the  Code, 
there  is  another  class,  viz.  procurers  and  panders,  who 
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are  likewise  subject  to  imprisonment.  In  all  those  cases, 
detention  in  a  workhouse  generally  follows  imprisonment. 

3601.  This  class  of  offenders  is  somewhat  similar  to 
what  we  call  rogues  and  vagabonds  in  England,  I  suppose  ? 
— Yes,  that  is  so. 

3602.  Can  you  give  any  figures  as  to  the  number  of 
persons  sent  to  thfi  workhouses  ? — I  have  here  a  classifi- 
cation of  all  people  who  were  sent  to  the  workhouses  of 
Prussia  during  the  year  1903-4.  These  are  official  figures. 
There  are  twenty-four  of  these  workhouses  in  Prussia,  one  in 
every  province,  and  in  the  larger  provinces  more  than  one. 
Those  twenty-four  workhouses  are  intended  for  the  recep- 
tion of  14,836  men  and  women.  On  1st  April,  1903,  there 
were  in  these  twenty-four  workhouses  9,964  persons ;  there 
entered  during  the  year  10,363  ;  there  were  discharged 
during  the  year  10,278  ;  and  on  the  31st  March,  1904, 
there  remained  in  the  workhouses  10,048  persons. 

3603.  Those  are  people  who  were  committed  to  the 
workhouse  ? — Committed  by  law. 

3604.  Can  you  tell  me  whether  under  that  system 
vagrancy  has  increased  or  diminished  in  Germany,  say 
during  the  last  twenty  years  ? — It  is  maintained  by  Dr. 
von  Bodelschwingh,  who  is  the  founder  of  the  labour 
colonies,  that  under  the  system  there  has  been  a  great 
diminution. 

3605.  That  would  be  a  diminution  in  the  number  of 
people  dealt  with  by  sentence  from  the  court  ? — Yes. 
In  the  year  1881-2,  23,808  persons  were  sentenced  to 
the  workhouses  in  Prussia.  In  the  year  1903-4,  there 
were  10,363. 

3606.  That  is  less  than  a  half  ? — I  believe  it  would  not 
be  quite  fair  to  take  the  earlier  figures,  for  the  reason 
that  at  that  time  some  of  the  workhouses  were  in  the  habit 
of  receiving  a  certain  number  of  people  who  went  there 
under  the  poor  law,  and  they  are  included  ;  hut  after 
some  years  these  people  were  not  received  in  the  work- 
houses. The  number  for  1884,  which  included  offenders 
only,  was  15,474,  againsi  10,363  in  1903-4. 

3607.  Those  were  people  sentenced  ? — Yes. 

3608.  Are  you  able  to  say,  from  information  that  you 
can  trust,  that  there  has  been  a  considerable  diminution 
under  that  system  ? — I  am  convinced  of  it.  I  was  in- 
formed by  the  director  of  the  workhouse  at  Benning- 
hausen — which  is  in  the  province  of  Westphalia — that  there 
has  certainly  been  a  diminution  in  the  commitments  for 
these  offences.  Of  course,  it  is  not  solely  due,  I  must  say, 
to  the  stringency  of  the  law  ;  it  is  also  due,  to  some 
extent,  to  the  existence  of  the  labour  colonies,  which,  of 
course,  receive  many  people  who  otherwise  might  be 
thrown  upon  the  road. 

3609.  Now,  may  we  pass  to  the  labour  colonies.  Are 
the  labour  colonies  distinct  from  those  relief  stations  and 
workhouses  that  you  have  spoken  of  ? — Quite  distinct  ; 
they  are  carried  on  by  philanthropic  societies. 

3610.  Then  who  goes  to  the  labour  colonies  ? — Any 
one  who  is  on  the  road. 

3611.  They  are  voluntary  institutions  ? — Quite  vol- 
untary :  there  is  no  compulsion  to  stay  there. 

3612.  There  is  no  commitment  to  a  labour  colony  ?  — 
No,  they  are  quite  voluntary. 

3613.  How  many  labour  colonies  are  there  ? — In  1903, 
I  think  the  number  was  thirty-four  in  the  whole  of  Ger- 
many. 

3614.  Thirty-four  labour  colonies  ?— With  3,978  places. 
There  were  admitted  in  the  year  1903  to  these  labour 
colonies  10,307  people,  practically  all  men  ;  there  is  only 
one  women's  colony. 

3615.  Every  one  received  comes  in  voluntarily  ?— 
Quite  volimtarily. 

3616.  Do  they  earn  money  while  they  are  there  ? — 
They  are  allowed  to  earn  a  very  small  amoimt.  It  is  not 
called  wages — it  is  called  reward,  but  it  is  not  much  ; 
yet  it  is  enough  to  enable  them,  when  thej'  leave,  to  make 
a  fresh  start  in  life  ;  perhaps  to  get  new  clothes  or  tools. 

3617.  What  is  the  ordinary  length  of  time  for  which 
people  go  to  these  colonies  ? — It  varies  very  much  in- 
deed. When  the  colonies  were  started  it  was  not  re- 
quired of  the  inmates  that  they  should  stay  any  specified 
time.  Now,  it  is  usual  to  require  them  to  stay  a  certain 
time  ;  as  a  rule  not  less  than  about  two  months. 

203. 


3618.  As  short  a  time  as  two  months  ? — That  is  the  j)//..  WiUiam 

minimum ;  an  inmate  is  required  to  .sign  a  document  to  //.  Dawson. 

that  effect.  ,"7";  TnnR: 
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3619.  Can  you  tell  us  what  is  the  avera^  time  for   

which  they  stay  ? — I  think  I  can  give  you  that.    At  the 

end  of  December,  1908,  there  remained  in  the  various 
colonies  with  a  stay  of  two  months,  1,837  ;  with  a  stay  of 
two  to  four  months,  933  ;  with  a  stay  of  four  to  six 
months,  462  ;  with  a  stay  of  six  to  tA\  clve  months,  479  ; 
and  with  a  stay  of  over  twelve  months,  257. 

3620.  And  while  they  are  in  the  colony  what  are  they 
employed  in  generally  ? — For  the  most  part  in  agricul- 
tural work,  save  in  the  two  industrial  colonies.  There 
are  two  industrial  colonies,  one  at  Bcilin,  wbich  I  have 
visited  twice,  and  one  at  Magdeburg. 

3621.  Who  are  responsible  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
labour  colonies  ? — Philanthropic  societies. 

3622.  Not  the  State  ?— Not  in  the  least ;  but  the 
colonies  receive  grants  as  a  rule  from  the  provincial 
or  local  funds. 

3623.  Not  from  the  Imperial  funds  ?-  No. 

3624.  Is  there  any  supervision  by  the  State  officials  ? 
—Not  in  the  least ;  they  are  quite  voluntary. 

3625.  Is  there  any  supervision  by  the  police  or  the 
local  authorities  ? — No. 

3626.  Have  you  any  knowledge  whether  these  insti- 
tutions are  self-supporting,  or  not  ? — They  arc  not  self- 
supporting. 

3627.  That  is  clear  ? — Taking  tlie  average  of  the 
labour  colonies,  the  annual  cost  is-  about  £10  per  head, 
of  which  the  inmates  contribute  by  their  labour  about 
£4 ;  that  is  taken  as  an  average ;  in  sonie  eases  the  in- 
mates earn  more,  and  in  some  cases  less  ;  but  the  average 
is  about  £4  per  head,  which  leaves  £6  per  head  to  be 
found  by  the  societies. 

3628.  (Mr.  Simpson.)  Does  that  include  the  capital 
expenditure  for  starting  the  colony  ? — It  includes  every- 
thing. A  great  deal  is  talked  nowadays  about  labour 
colonies  ;  but  it  seems  to  me  that  t!io?e  who  use  the 
phrase  mean  something  quite  different  from  what  is 
understood  in  Germany.  I  read  this  week  that  at  a  poor 
law  conference  one  speaker  said,  "  Send  the  tramps  to 
the  labour  colonies."  The  German  labour  colony  would 
not  do  for  tramps.  There  is  no  restraint,  no  compulsion  ; 
it  is  simply  a  benevolent  institution  that  works  from  the- 
moral  side  purely. 

3629.  {Sir  William  Chance.)  I  think  the  Belgian  system,  * 
of  a  penal  labour  colony  is  what  is  genci'ally  known  to- 
guardians  in  this  country  ;   I  do  not  think  they  loiow 
much  about  German  colonies.    Perhaps  that  is  the  ex- 
planation ? — Very  probably. 

3630.  (Chairman.)  Then  in  no  case,  as  far  as  you  know^, 
are  these  colonies  self-supporting  ? — Oh,  no.  Of 
course,  you  must  remember  the  class  of  labour  that  is 
there  ;  the  class  of  men  who  go  there  are  the  very  dregs 
of  society. 

3f'31.  I  see  ? — And  there  is  another  point,  too,  which 
should  be  very  seriously  borne  in  mind  when  we  talk  of" 
establishing  labour  colonies  in  England.  The  rule  is  to 
buy  land  in  a  very  rough  uncultivated  condition.  Well, 
of  course,  a  labour  colony  in  its  initial  stages  can  employ 
a  large  amount  of  labour,  but  the  more  it  becomes  culti- 
vated the  less  is  the  amount  of  labour  that  it  can  profit- 
ably employ. 

3632.  It  all  depends  upon  what  the  treatment  is  ? — 
Well,  they  are  not  such  large  areas.  Bielefeld  is  a  ver\r 
strong  case  in  point.  The  Wilhelmsdorf  labour  colonj'- 
at  Bielefeld,  which  was  the  first,  has  been  compelled  to 
establish  a  branch  in  another  part  of  tlie  country  be- 
cause it  could  not  afford  to  buy  more  land  round  about. 
Of  course  at  the  start  it  got  the  land  in  a  very  rough, 
worthless  condition.  It  has  worked  it  up  and  now  the 
land  round  about  has  got  dear,  and  they  could  not  afford 
to  buy  any  more,  and  they  have  had  to  estabhuh  another 
colony  elsewhere. 

3633.  Is  there  any  sanitary  inspection  of  the  houses 
and  buildings  in  the  labour  colony? — That  I  camot  say  ; 
I  should  presume  they  would  be  under  the  local  sanitary 
laws. 
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Mr.  William  3634.  To  that  extent  there  may  be  inspection  ? — There 
H.  Dawson,  may  be. 

24  Feb.  1005.     3635.  Going  back  to  the  workhouses,  are  the  men  who 

 •      are  sent  to  t|^osc  places  medically  examined  on  admission  ? 

— Yes  ;  as  a  rule  there  is  a  resident  doctor.  To  refresh 
my  memory,  I  went  last  autunm  to  Westphalia  specially. 
I  went  over  the  Westphalian  workhouse.  Since  then  I 
have  obtained  through  the  Germany  Embassy  all  the 
documents  regarding  its  administration. 

3636.  (3Ir.  Davy.)  What  is  the  German  name  for  the"" 
workhouse  ? — Arltitsliaus. 

3637.  It  is  a  bridewell  ?— Yes. 

3638.  It  is  not  what  we  call  in  England  a  workhouse  ?  — 
I  maintain  we  should  call  our  workhouses,  poorhouses, 
which  they  really  are. 

3639.  [Mr.  Simpson.)  As  they  call  them  in  Scotland  ? 
— Yes.  The  establishment  and  maintenance  of  the  Germai 
workhouses  tall  on  the  provincial  administration. 
The  Chief  President  of  the  province  exercises  oversight, 
the  Minister  of  the  Interior  being,  of  course,  the  supreme 
authority.  The  Westphalian  workhouse  was  built  in 
1821  ;  and  I  think  it  is  significant  that  it  has  never  had 
to  be  enlarged  although  the  population  of  Westphalia  has 
greatly  increased  in  the  interval,  and  indeed  there  are 
fewer  people  in  that  workhouse  to-day  than  there  were 
in  1821. 

3640.  {Sir  William  Chance.)  There  have  been  fluctua- 
tions in  the  numbers,  no  doubt  ? — Yes. 

3641.  (Chairman.)  Perhaps  you  can  give  us  some 
description  of  this  institution  ? — The  chief  official  is  the 
director  ;  and  there  are  chaplains  for  the  Roman  Catholics 
and  the  Protestant  prisoners.  There  is  a  resident  doctor, 
and  then  there  is,  of  course,  the  usual  staff,  the  labour- 
master,  and  several  clerks.  Now,  the  statute  of  the 
workhouse  specifies  this  main  purpose  :  "  The  institution 
will  keep  the  prisoners  to  regiilfir  systematic  work,  where 
possible  fl  wish  to  emphasise  this)  the  learning  of  a 
mechanical  occupation,  will  exert  religious  influence  for 
their  moral  improvement,  will  accustom  theoi  to  severe 
discipline,  order,  and  cleanliness,  and  by  humane  treatment 
will  endearoar  to  bring  Ihem  to  a  sober  vray  of  life,  by 
the  withholding  of  all  intoxicating  drinks.  The  prisoners 
are  obliged  to  do  all  work  gi/en  to  theiu,  to  be  obedient 
and  to  scrupulously  observe  the  house-order.  Dnraly 
conduct,  disobedience,  repeated  and  gross  imcleanliness, 
lying,  the  incitement  of  other  prisoners  to  similar  excesses, 
and  grossly  immoral  behaviour  entail  disciplinary  penalties. 
The  measu.re  and  kind  of  work  are  determined  for  each  pris- 
oner by  the  chief  inspector  after  a  conference  with  the 

*  doctor  and  labour  mapter."  I  pass  over  the  penalties  ;  they 
are  various.  The  house-order  provides  for  unconditional 
obedience  to  the  regulations.  "  The  inmates  shall  live 
'quietly  and  peaceably  together,  none  disturbing  the  other 
at  work,  but  ratlier  by  diligence,  order,  and  decent  moral 
conduct  encouraging  one  another  to  improvement  and 

letting  one  another  a  good  example.  Those  who  dis- 
tinguish themselves  in  this  way  may  expect  that  their 
good  conduct  will  be  recognised.  Conversation  on  past 
misdemeanour  may  on  no  accoimt  take  place,  nor  may 
any  inmate   reproach  another  with  any  misdemeanour 

■or  with  his  past  mode  of  life,  abuse  him,  or  in  any  way 
physically  misuse   him  ;  even  threats  are  punishable." 

'There  are  other  regulations  which  I  may  pass  over. 

3642.  Are  those  general  regulations  ? — Yes  ;  as  a  rule 
they  are  more  or  less  the  same  for  each  workhouse.  I 
recognise  several  of  these  provisions  as  being  the  same 
for  the  Berlin  workhouse. 

3643.  They  are  issued  by  the  Minister  of  the  Interior  ? 
— Under  the  cognizance  of  the  Minister  of  the  Interior. 

3644.  I  suppose  there  are  means  of  punishment  for 
various  offences  ? — Yes. 

3645.  Have  they  anything  in  the  way  of  cells  ? — They 
have  cells,  yes  ;  there  was  one  man  being  punished  while 
I  was  there  ;  he  had  tried  to  escape. 

3646.  Have  they  other  means  of  punishment  ? — Oh, 
yes,  it  is  mostly  by  reduction  of  diet,  and  sleeping  upon 
the  floor  ;  there  is  no  corporal  p\mishment. 

3647.  Then  they  have  cells,  and,  I  suppose,  warders  to 
look  after  the  inmates  over  and  above  the  ordinary 
attendants  ? — The  workhouse  is  under  strict  military 
prison  discipline. 


3648.  [Mr.  Davy.)  As  a  matter  of  fact  are  not  these 
places  garrisoned  by  soldiers  ? — No,  there  were  only  two 
soldiers  on  watch  when  I  was  there. 

3649.  With  loaded  rifles  ?^ — They  have  side  arms,  but 
in  Germa  ,y  the  to'.vn  police  have  these. 

3650.  (Mr.  Simpson.)  Do  they  use  dark  cells  by  way 
of  punishment  ? — Yes. 

3651.  [Chairman.)  Who  imposes  the  punishments  ? — 
The  director  ;  he  has  absolute  control. 

3652.  Perhaps  you  can  now  give  us  the  figures  as  to 
commitments  to  workhouses  ? — Yes,  these  figures,  I  may 
say,  quite  disregard  people  who  formerly  were  admitted 
under  the  poor  law  to  whom  I  referred  just  now,  so  that 
we  are  comparing  absolutely  the  same  class  of  people. 
In  the  Benninghausen  workhouse  in  Westphalia  there 
were  committed  during  the  five  years  1892,  1893,  1894, 
1895  and  1896,  383  persons  on  an  average  per  year,  and 
taking  the  last  five  years,  the  average  was  362.4;  so 
that  there  was  a  slight  reduction,  in  spite  of  the  increased 
population. 

3653.  Those  are  all  people  committed  by  process  of 
law  ? — Yes. 

3654.  What  is  the  mode  of  employment  ? — There  aie 
three  classes  of  work.  First  of  all,  there  is  the  work  for 
the  establishment :  domestic  work,  culinary  work,,  and 
so  forth  ;  then  there  is  agricultural  work  ;  and  then, 
finally,  there  is  industrial  work.  There  are  various  trades. 

3655.  Are  there  teachers  for  the  different  trades  ? — 
Yes,  the  men  are  under  overseers,  skilled  men  who  teach 
and  who  supervise  the  work.  The  report  for  1903  speci- 
fied twenty-five  kinds  of  employment  that  were  taken  part 
in  by  the  inmates  that  year: — field  work,  locksmithry, 
joinery,  basket-making,  white-washing,  chair-plaiting, 
tinners,  masons,  roofers,  weavers,  spoolers — that  is  in 
connection  with  the  weaving — tailors,  shoe-makers,  sad- 
dlers, hair-sorters,  book- binders,  cigar-makers,  writers, 
bakerSjbutchers,  machine-turners,  gardeners,  seamstresses, 
knitters  and  washers. 

3656.  That  is  the  occupation  of  the  various  inmates  ? — • 
Yes,  they  are  put  to  all  those  kinds  of  employment. 
Each  inmate  earned  £8  14s.  Od. 

3657.  What  did  he  cost  ? — The  revenue  from  the  pro- 
ceeds of  work  was  £6,164  ;  the  expenditure,  including 
cost  of  material  and  tools,  was  £10,136.  The  revenue 
covered  the  cost  of  maintenance  and  a  little  more,  i.  e.  the 
pure  cost  of  maintenance,  without  allowing  for  adminis- 
trative charges. 

3658.  When  you  say  administrative,  you  mean  the 
cost  of  the  officials  ? — Yes. 

3659.  Are  you  taking  into  account  the  interest  on  the 
buildings  ? — Taking  everything,  the  gross  expenditure 
was  £17  8s.  lOd.  per  head. 

3660.  Are  the  inmates  of  the  workhouse  allowed  to 
take  some  money  away  with  them  ? — At  Benninghausen, 
up  to  the  present  year  the  inmates  were  not  allowed  to 
earn  anything.  Now  they  are  allowed  to  earn  a  small 
sum  ;  that  is  quite  an  innovation.  At  the  Berlin 
workhouse  it  has  always  been  done. 

3661.  I  suppose  that  depends  to  some  extent  upon  the 
man's  behaviour  ?— Yes,  but  the  sum  is  very  small ;  I 
say  it  is  quite  a  new  thing  ;  and  the  plan  followed  is  this  : 
when  a  man  is  discharged,  before  he  comes  out,  he  is  asked 
where  he  would  like  to  go,  and  when  he  has  chosen  the 
place  the  police  of  the  town  or  village  are  communicated 
with,  and  the  money  that  is  due  to  him  is  sent  on,  and  it 
is  placed,  as  a  rule,  in  the  hands  of  some  philanthropic 
man — the  clergyman,  as  a  rule — to  watch  over  him  and 
spend  it  for  him. 

3662.  That  is  the  money  he  has  earned  in  the  work- 
liouse  ? — Yes.  I  have  here  a  note  of  the  conduct  of  the 
prisoners  during  the  past  year  showing  that  half  of  them 
receive  no  punishment  whatever.  I  was  informed  that 
the  conduct  in  the  prison  was  remarkably  good. 

3663.  Can  you  tell  us  how  often  these  men  come  back 
to  the  workhouse  ? — I  have  some  figures  as  to  that.  Of 
the  people  received  in  the  year  1903-4,  41-44  per 
cent,  of  the  men  and  35  •  87  per  cent,  of  the  women  had 
been  there  before. 

3664.  When  you  say  "  there  before "  you  do  not 
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mean  that  particular  workhouse  ? — No,  I  mean  committed 
to  any  workhouse  ;  the  average  was  40  •  82  per  cent. , 
taking  the  men  and  women  together. 

3665.  Can  you  give  us  the  average  length  of 
detention  in  the  workhouses  ? — I  have  a  note  here  showing 
that  the  sentence  was  prolonged  in  the  case  of  three  men 
and  three  women  only — six  cases  in  all  out  of  434  for 
the  year.  As  a  rule,  the  average  primary  sentence  is 
about  six  months.  Taking  the  whole  of  Prussia,  the 
duration  of  sentences  for  males  was  as  follows  : — three 
months,  27 ;  three  to  six  months,  2,857  ;  six  months  to 
two  years,  3,997  ;  and  the  full  sentence  of  two  years, 
1,920.    That  makes  a  total  of  8,801  for  the  year  1903-4. 

3666.  Were  there  any  short  sentences  at  all  ? — Not 
under  three  months  ;  and  I  may  say  that  the  directors 
of  the  workhouses  I  have  seen  have  emphasised  the 
point  that  a  short  sentence  is  no  use  whatever.  They 
favour  a  long  sentence  if  a  man  is  to  be  disciplined, 
and  he  is  to  have  any  chance  of  learning  a  trade  ;  and 
it  seems  to  me  that  one  very  strong  point  in  the  work- 
houses is  that  a  man  has  a  chance  of  learning  some  simple 
handicraft. 

3667.  {Mr.  Davy.)  You  told  us  that  the  German 
workman  has  his  Arbeitsbuch.  Is  it  necessary  for  him 
to  have  any  other  papers  ? — It  is  not  essential. 

3668.  If  he  has  been  in  the  army  ? — He  would  have 
his  paper.    It  is  not  essential  that  he  should  produce  it. 

3669.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  he  would  have  his  discharge 
papers  ? — He  would  in  any  case  have  his  papers,  and  of 
course  he  would  have  his  insurance  papers  too. 

3670.  So  that  the  German  workman  is  accustomed 
to  carry  papers  ? — Yes. 

3671.  Now  as  to  the  Arbeitsbuch,  do  you  ever  hear 
of  that  book  being  forged  by  German  workmen  ? — I 
have  not  heard  of  that ;  but  it  is  conceivable. 

3672.  That  would  be  a  difficulty  in  the  way  of  intro- 
ducing any  ticket  system,  would  it  not  ? — I  do  not  see 
that  there  is  any  great  inducement  to  forge  a  book  like 
that,  because  a  man  can  obtain  the  book  by  means  of 
a  few  hours'  labour.  If  he  wishes  to  travel  and  lodge 
in  these  relief  stations,  he  may  earn  a  book  by  working 
for  it. 

3673.  But  he  cannot  earn  his  other  papers,  can  he  ? — 
No,  he  cannot. 

3674.  Do  you  know  what  happens  if  they  are  lost  ? — 
I  cannot  say. 

3675.  In  Germany  they  have  a  pretty  strict  law  of 
settlement,  have  they  not,  between  union  and  union  ? — 
Yes  :  I  am  not  able  to  go  into  the  full  details  of  the  Poor 
Law. 

3676.  You  see  that  affects  the  question  of  tramping 
very  much  ? — Yes. 

3677.  Because  a  tramp  is  a  man  probably  without  a 
settlement  ? — Yes,  of  course. 

3678.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  cost  in  such  a  case  would 
not  fall  on  the  local  union,  but  on  the  province  ? — It 
would  fall  on  the  Landarmen  Verbdnde,  which  are  respon- 
sible for  the  relief  of  destitute  persons  without  legal 
domicile. 

3679.  Is  there  not  a  complaint  that  the  expenses 
of  the  Landarmen  Verbdnde  have  very  largely  increased 
lately  ? — ^That  I  cannot  say. 

3680.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  German  Poor  Law  is 
relieved  of  the  care  of  the  able-bodied  because  the  able- 
bodied  are  in  fact  handed  over  to  the  police  ? — That  would 
be  the  case  ;  of  course  the  labour  colonies  take  many  off 
the  road. 

3681.  Yes  ;  but  it  is  just  as  well  to  emphasise  the 
difference  between  our  Poor  Law  and  theirs  ? — Oh,  yes. 

3682.  Now,  for  instance,  under  th^  law  you  have 
quoted,  suppose  a  man  loses  his  work,  in  Berlin  say, 
and  he  is  turned  out  of  his  home,  the  landlord  of  his 
house  would  have  to  notify  the  poUce,  would  he  not  ? — 
That  I  cannot  say. 

3683.  Any  way  the  police  would  know  it  ? — No  doubt, 
but  that  I  am  not  able  to  say. 

3684.  Otherwise  they  cculd  not  enforce  that  statute  ? 
—•Yes. 

20.3. 


3685.  Within  a  certain  time  he  would  be  obliged  to  Afr.  William 
find  work  and  a  house  ;  otherwise  he  would  be  liable  JI.  Dmvson. 
to  imprisonment  up  to  two  years  ? — Yes.  Feb  190"" 

3686.  Are  you  aware  that  in  large  towns  the  police   

allow  a  man  seeking  a  home  a  period  of  grace  ? — A  man 
is  only  required  to  give  proof  that  he  has  tried  to  find 
a  home  ;  the  law  thr^tens  with  punishment  any  person 
who,  after  losing  his  past  lodging,  fails  to  procure 
another  within  the  time  allowed  to  him  by  the  com- 
petent authority,  and  who  cannot  prove  that,  in  spite 
of  his  best  endeavours,  he  has  been  unable  to  do  so. 

3687.  Will  the  competent  authority  allow  him  time  ? 
—Yes. 

3688.  Where  does  he  spend  the  time  that  is  allowed 
him  ? — I  can  say  in  Berlin  there  are  several  homes 
shelters  for  the  reception  of  such  cases. 

3689.  That  is  to  say  if  he  does  not  find  his  work  and 
a  house  at  the  end  of  the  time,  it  is  a  case  for  the 
police  ? — Yes.    It  may  be  very  hard. 

3690.  A  man  in  England  would  just  get  an  order  for 
the  workhouse  ;  in  Prussia  he  is  handed  over  to  the 
police  ? — But  if  he  is  destitute  he  can  fall  upon  the 
Poor  Law. 

3691.  Can  he  if  he  is  able-bodied  ? — This  is  an  extract 
from  the  Federal  Law  of  1870  on  poor  relief : — "  Every 
needy  German  must  temporarily  be  relieved  by  the 
poor  union  in  whose  district  he  is  found  when  destitution 
sets  in."  That  is  part  of  the  Poor  Law.  This  was  supple- 
mented by  a  statute  of  1871  : — "  To  every  needy  German 
shelter,  indispensable  subsistence,  requisite  care  in  the 
event  of  sickness,  and  in  the  event  of  death,  suitable 
burial  shall  be  given  by  the  poor  union  which  is  liable- "- 
That  applies  to  destitution  in  general.  "  The  relief  may 
in  suitable  cases  take  the  form  of  maintenance,  so  long  as 
needful,  in  a  poor  house  or  hospital,  or  by  employment 
outside  or  inside  such  a  house  at  work  suited  to  his  capa- 
city." So  that  the  destitute  are  provided  for.  The  law 
does  not  provide  for  the  wandering  destitute  ;  the  station- 
ary destitute,  it  seems  to  me,  are  provided  for. 

3692.  As  a  matter  of  practice,  are  there  any  able- 
bodied  paupers  in  Germany ;  are  they  not  all  under  the 
charge  of  the  police  ? — That  I  am  not  able  to  say. 

3693.  You  have  been  to  the  Berlin  bridewell ;  it  is 
very  large,  is  it  not  ? — Yes,  it  has  some  2,000  inmates. 

3694.  The  people  work,  I  think,  on  the  Berlin  sewage 
farm  ? — -A  large  number  ,  1  can  give  you  the  actual, 
number  who  work  on  the  Berlin  sewage  farm,  if  you 
wish. 

3695.  Are  not  the  bulk  of  these  men  sent  there  for 
being  unable  to  find  a  house  ? — I  can  give  you  the  actual 
figures.  At  the  end  of  the  year  1903  there  were  l,72t 
men  and  137  women — a  total  of  1,858  in  the  institution  ; 
1,039  of  those  were  men  and  women  sent  there  for  begging  ; 
49  were  there  for  immorality,  and  703  for  having  no 
home. 

3696.  {Mr.  Simpson.)  Sleeping  out,  and  that  sort  of 
thing  '! — Yes. 

3897.  {Mr.  Davy.)  The  workhouse  in  Berlin  is  to  all 
intents  and  purposes  a  prison,  is  it  not  ? — Well,  of  course, 
it  is  intended  so  to  be. 

3698.  What  do  they  call  the  charitable  organisation 
that  runs  the  labour  colonies  ? — Each  is  established  and 
managed  by  a  separate  laboiu-  colony  association. 

3699.  Is  that  the  same  association  that  manages  the 
Herbergen  1 — No,  they  are  quite  distinct ;  but  of  course 
the  same  people  might  give  to  both.  They  work  to- 
gether, so  far  as  they  can. 

3700.  The  relief  stations  being  a  matter  for  the  union  • 
they  are  paid  for  by  the  union  ? — Bat  they  are  not  poor 
law  institutions  ;  they  are  rather  under  what  with  us 
would  be  rural  district  councils. 

3701 .  At  any  rate  they  are  paid  for  out  of  pubhc  funds  ? 
— Yes,  that  is  so. 

3702.  Can  you  tell  us  why  these  charitable  institutions 
sprang  into  existence  ? — I  remember  discussing  the 
matter  with  Dr.  von  Bodelschwingh,  the  founder  of 
the  colonies  ;  and  the  explanation  he  gave  was  that  when 
he  took  the  first  step  to  estabhsh  a  labour  colony,  the 
highways  of  Germany  were  overrun  with  tramps.  He 
said  at  ttiat  time — the  figure  looks  a  very  large  one  
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Tr.  William  that  tliere  were  over  two  hundred  thousand  men  on  the 
H.  Daii-son.  roads.  As  I  pointed  out  the  German  Poor  Law  makes 
4  Feb  1905       provision  for  tlie  travelling  poor.    It  makes  provision 

 ■_    ■  for  the  settled  poor,  but  even  to-day  it  makes  no  pro- 

viision  foj'  the  -wandering  poor. 

3703.  Except  police  provision  ? — Except  police  pro- 
vision ;  and  it  was  in  order  to  take  away  the  necessity 
for  begging  that  the  colonies  were  esta^blished. 

3701.  At  that  time  the  German  towns  and  highways 
\verei  perfectly  infested  with  beggars,  and  the  police  were 
quite  incapablf^  of  coping  with  their  numbers  ? — That 
is  so. 

3705.  And  honce  these  charitable  institutions  sprang 
Up  ? — That  is  so. 

3706.  It  appears  from  the  Board  of  Trade  blue-book 
of  1893  that  the  total  number  of  inmates  of  the  relief 
stations  on  the  night  of  the  15th  December,  1890,  was 
9,216.  Have  you  got  the  corresponding  figures  for  any 
later  date  1 — T  have  no  statistics  of  the  public  relief 
stations  ;  I  have  only  statistics  of  the  private  Herbergen. 

3707.  That  is- a  very  considerable  number,  is  it  not  ? — 
It  is  a  large  number. 

3708.  On  tlie  same  day  in  England  5,700  vagrants 
slept  in  the  workhouses  :  l,hat  is  a  good  deal  less  ?^ — 
Yes. 

3709.  The  Hcrhcrgen  are  now  pretty  well  established 
all  over  Germany  ? — Yes. 

3710.  Can  yon  say  how  many  resort  to  these  places  in 
one  night  ? — I  do  not  know  that  I  have  the  number  for 
a  single  aight  ;  I  have  only  the  aggregate. 

3711.  According  to  the  same  blue-book,  page  300, 
in  1890  the  total  number  of  guests  in  the  German  Her- 
bergen during  1890  was  3,200,000.  Of  these  2,000,000 
paid  their  own  expenses  in  cash — 700,000  worked  for 
their  entertainment,  and  500,000  were  in  regular  employ- 
ment at  the  Herhergen  ? — Yes. 

3712.  That,  of  course,  is  not  individuals,  but  nights' 
lodgings  ? — Yc=!,  of  course. 

3713.  Have  you  any  recent  figures  which  would  enable 
us  to  see  whether  the  numbers  in  the  Herbergen  were 
increasing  or  not  ? — I  have  the  figures  for  1899.  The 
tbtail  number  of  papng  guests  received,  i.e.,  t  he  travelling 
workmen  as  distinct  from  the  resident  lodgers,  was 
1,516,377,  for  the  whole  year.    That  was  less  than  in 

1898  by  105,000. 

3714.  So  tliat  the  numbers  in  the  Herbergen  have 
sho-vm  a  decrease  ?— I  suppose  the  number  -will  vary 
greatly  with  the  state  of  trade. 

3715.  That  is  a  moot  point ;  trade  was  pretty  good  in 
Germany  at  that  time  ? — No  doubt. 

3716.  Wliereas  in  1891  they  had  a  period  of  considerable 
distress  ? — Depression,  yes. 

3717.  In  which  circulars  were  issued  in  regard  to  the 
reUef  of  the  unemployed  in  the  same  way  as  we  are  issuing 
them  now  ? — Yes. 

3718.  Well,  as  regards  labour  colonies,  the  number  of 
the  colonies  has  steadily  increased,  I  think  ? — Yes. 

3719.  On  page  22  of  the  recent  Board  of  Trade  Report 
the  number  of  admissions  in  1895  was  given  as  7,869,  and 
the  number  increases  till  they  reach  the  maximum  figure 
of  10,307  in  1903  ?— Yes. 

3720.  So  that  the  colonies  show  a  steady  increase  in 
their  inmates  ?— Yes.  Might  I  interpolate  one  remark  ? 
Tn  Germany,  I  think,  there  are  no  lodging-houses  such 
as  we  have  in  England,  so  that  very  many  people  who 
in  Germany  would'  go  to  the  relief  stations  are  found 
in  our  "  model "  and  other  lodging-houses. 

3721.  The  Board  of  Trade  Report  shows  that  the  number 
of  paying  travellers  ia  the  Herhergen  was  2,101,281  in 
1902,  as  against  1,931,575  in  1901 ;   and  1,516,377  m 

1899  ;  and  the  non-paying  travellers  had  increased  ia 
1902  to  834,788  from  759,057,  553,000,  507,889  in  the 
three  preceding  years  ? — Yes. 

3722  So  that  the  Herbergen  seem  to  be  getting  more 
and  more  appreciated  ? — Yes,  that  appears  to  me  to  be 
a  strong  point  in  their  favour. 

3723.  Though  times  are  better.  Might  we  not  have 
expected  that  that  would  have  reduced  the  numbers  ? — 


One  might  think  so,  but  the  increased  use  olthe  Herbergen 
must  diminish  the  highway  population  too.  I  kno-W  that 
is  the  strong  opinion  of  Dr.  von  Bodelsch-ndngh,  who.  of 
course,  is  the  great  authority  upon  these  institutions. 

3724.  Is  it  not  an  ascertained  fact  that  a  great  number 
of  admissions  to  the  colonies  are  discharged  prisoners  ? — 
Oh,  that  is  so;  I  could  give  you  the  figures  if  you  care 
for  any  individual  colony  ;  that  is  an  undoubted  fact. 

3725.  Is  that  in  your  view  anything  against  the 
colonies  ? — Of  course  my  opinion  of  the  colonies  is  that  we 
could  not  introduce  them  in  the  same  form  in  which  they 
exist  in  Germany.  My  idea  is  that  the  labour  colony  in 
England  should  be  used  purely  for  the  honest  imemployed 
who  cannot  get  work,  and  I  think  it  should  be  a  county 
institution.  I  should  send  the  loafers  to  the  workhouse 
on  the  German  or  Swiss  pattern. 

3726.  You  do  not  think  the  German  labour  colony 
would  be  suitable  for  the  tramp  ? — I  do  not  think  so 
at  all.  As  I  said  before  the  Germany  labour  colony  is 
composed  of  the  lowest  classes  of  society  ;  and  it  is  not 
disciplinary  in  the  coercive  sense  ;  it  is  purely  voluntary ; 
the  inmates  can  stay  or  not  as  they  please. 

3727.  As  a  matter  of  fact  they  do  stay,  do  they  not  ? — 
A  certain  proportion  of  them  run  away. 

3728.  Has  there  not  become  a  colony  population  ? — 
When  they  have  been  inmates  too  long  there  is  always 
power  to  send  them  away. 

3729.  They  have  to  send  them  away  every  two 
years  to  break  their  settlement  ? — Yes.  There  was 
originally  a  rule  that  they  would  not  be  allowed  to  stay 
more  than  a  certain  time,  but  now  there  is  no  hard 
and  fast  rule  ;   it  is  left  to  the  director. 

3730.  But  surely  they  would  not  allow  them  to  stay 
more  than  two  years  ? — No,  except  in  an  exceptional 
case.  One  man  was  pointed  out  to  me  at  Bielefeld  who 
had  been  there  eight  years,  but  ihe  i  he  had  made  himself 
useful. 

3731.  He  would  have  to  be  discharged  for  one  day 
every  two  years  or  he  would  get  a  settlement  1 — No 
doubt. 

3732.  It  is  now  recognised,  I  think,  that  there  is  be- 
coming a  class  of  colony  loafers  ? — There  is  no  doubt 
that  is  so. 

3733.  A  new  type  ? — I  have  an  analysis  of  the  colonists 
at  the  Liihlerheim  colony,  which  is  one  of  the  most 
typical  colonies  in  Germany,  and  of  474  colonists  received 
in  1903-4,  161  had  been  unpunished,  i.e.,  34-5  per  cent. 

3734.  Had  never  been  in  gaol,  you  mean  ? — Yes.  The 
remaining  65'5  per  cent,  had  been  punished,  and  I  have 
got  a  classification  of  the  offences.  The  chief,  of  course, 
were  vagrancy  and  petty  misdemeanours ;  and  53*4 
per  cent,  had  been  punished  more  than  once.  The  inmates 
in  that  colony  must  stay  six  weeks  at  the  least.  I  suppose 
that  these  figures  really  are  representative  of  most  of 
the  colonies  ;  the  class  of  people  are  the  same  every- 
where. 

3735.  The  important  point  it  seems  to  me  is  the  ques- 
tion of  repeated  admissions  ? — Yes. 

3736.  The  colonies  seem  to  generate  a  new  class  ? — -Yes, 
of  these  474  at  Liihlerheim,  221  were  admitted  for  the  first 
time,  88  for  the  second  time,  46  for  the  third  time,  22 
for  the  fourth  time,  24  for  the  fifth  time,  20  for  the 
sixth  time,  13  for  the  seventh  time,  and  40  had  been 
admitted  eight  times  and  over.  Of  course  I  am  not 
arguing  for  the  labour  colony  in  England  on  the 
German  basis. 

3737.  But  I  suppose  they  might  as  well  be  in  the  colony 
as  anywhere  else  ? — That  is  so. 

3738.  Is  not  the  moral  to  be  dra-wn  from  this  that  the 
colonies  do  not  reform  people  ? — They  unquestionably 
reform  many  of  their  inmates  ;  I  do  not  by  any  means 
believe  that  they  reform  the  confirmed  tramp  ;  but  I 
do  believe  that  the  workhouse  does  to  some  extent. 

3739.  You  would  say  that  the  colonies  do  not 
exercise  any  reformatory  influence  ? — Oh,  I  would  not  go 
so  far  as  that.  I  most  distinctly  think  they  do  exercise 
a  reformatory  influence ;  I  know  special  cases,  most 
remarkable  cases  ;  but,  speaking  generally,  I  do  not  think 
that  you  can  regard  them  as  being  reformatory  institutions. 
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The  inmates  do  not  stay  long  enough  and  the  discipline  is 
not  severe  enough. 

3740.  You  think  the  same  class  of  people  are  sent  to 
the  house  of  correction,  or  workhouse,  as  would  go  to 
cblonies  ?— To  a  large  extent  they  are  the  same.  That 
is  proved  by  the  fact  that  so  many  of  the  inmates  of 
the  colonies  have  been  punished  before. 

3741.  There  would  be  a  difficulty  in  suggesting  that 
voluntary  institutions  for  dealing  with  tramps  should 
be  set  up  all  over  England  ? — Yes,  I  do  not  think  that  we 
should  find  enough  of  the  spirit  of  philanthropy.  I  do 
not  see  any  evidence  that  the  public  would  voluntarily 
go  to  the  expense. 

3742.  The  public  pay  their  poor  rates  and  they  do  not 
iSfee  why  they  should  start  another  system  as  well  ? — It 
is  very  remarkable  ;  we  rightly  pride  ourselves  upon 
our  philanthropy  ia  England,  and  yet  Germany  spends 
these  enormous  amounts  upon  labour  colonies  and  these 
relief  stations.  I  do  not  think  we  should  find  people 
ready  to  do  it  in  England. 

3743.  In  the  Herhergen  there  is  a  certain  reformatory 
influence  brought  to  bear  ? — They  are  carried  on  upon  a 
purely  moral  basis. 

3744.  But  still  they  are  only  open  to  people  with  papers  7 
— That  is  so. 

3745.  I  take  it,  you  do  not  think  it  would  be  feasible 
to  start  anything  like  the  German  system  as  a  means 
of  getting  rid  of  our  tramp  difficulty  ? — I  do  not ;  I  think 
the  workhouse  is  more  suited  for  the  tramp. 

3746.  Do  you  think  tlie  Germans  are  relieved  of  their 
tramp  difficulty  ? — I  think  their  system  alleviates  the 
difficulty. 

3747.  Reduces  the  number  of  convictions  ? — Yes, 
it  is  far  less :  even  the  relief  stations  have  a  great  in- 
fluence. I  would  like  to  read  you  a  German  official 
testimony  upon  that  point.  The  first  relief  station  to  be 
started  at  all  was  that  ia  the  Herford  A'reis  or  district, 
and  it  was  established  ii  1882.  Several  years  ago  the 
principal  admi  is  rative  official  in  that,  dis  rict  said: 
"Itinerant  mendicity  was  formerly  a  plague  of  the 
countryside,  but  since  the  regula  ion  of  the  system  of 
wa  idering,  and  of  housing  the  wanderers,  the  annoyarces 
•caused  by  vagrants  and  b?ggars  have  almost  entirely 
ceased."  It  is  also  a  fact  that  in  the  Grand  Duchy  of 
Baden  there  is  virtually  no  mendicancy  and  no  tramps 
in  those  parts  of  the  Grand  Duchy  where  there  are  relief 
stations,  and  there  is  a  great  deal  in  those  portions 
where  there  are  no  relief  stations.  That  is  an  attested 
fact,  and  I  believe  that  it  holds  good  generally. 

3748.  As  a  matter  of  fact  there  are  plenty  of  tramps 
in  Germany  ? — That  is  so. 

3749.  I  understand  you  to  say  there  are  in  Germany 
two  sorts  of  labour  colonies — one  agricultural  and  one 
industrial.  Have  you  any  opinion  as  to  the  advantages 
of  the  two  systems  ? — I  distinctly  believe  that  in  England, 
at  any  rate,  it  would  be  more  advisable  to  use  the  indus- 
trial colony  where  specific  handicrafts  are  taught.  I 
think  it  would  do  a  man  more  good  permanently  if  he 
were  taught  an  industry  than  simply  to  be  put  to  agri- 
cultural work,  which  probably  he  never  understood  and 
never  would  understand,  at  the  age  at  which  these  colon- 
ists generally  are  taken.  It  is  my  experience  as  a  poor 
law  guardian  that  the  great  majority  of  the  people  who 
enter  the  casual  wards  are  people  without  handicrafts. 

3750.  Very  few  of  them  are  agricultural  labourers, 
I  think  ? — That  I  could  not  say. 

3751.  But  your  view  is  clear  that  an  industrial  colony 
is  preferable  to  an  agricultural  one  ? — Emphatically ; 
it  is  far  more  useful  than  an  agricultural  one. 

3752.  If  you  have  land  to  reclaim,  there  is  a  finality 
about  that,  is  there  not? — Yes,  there  comes  a  time  when 
the  land  cannot  support  any  very  large  amount  of  labour. 
I  pointed  out  that  that  is  the  case  at  Bielefeld,  where 
they  have  virtually  done  their  work. 

3753.  They  have  reclaimed  the  land  ? — They  have 
reclaimed  the  land  entirely  ;  and  the  number  of  labourers 
that  can  be  profitably  employed  now  is  very  small  and 
they  have  had  to  acquire  a  colony  elsewhere. 

3754.  Do  you  remember  the  area  of  Bielefeld  ? — 
Nearly  1,000  English  acres. 


3755.  The  reclamation  was  done  by  spade,  was  it  not  ? —  y^f William 
Originally.  H.  Dawson. 

3756.  And  it  is  a  bad  soil,  if  I  remember  ? — -Well,  the  04  Feb.  1905. 

soil  is  very  poor.     I   have  described   it   elsewhere  in   

these  words — A  peculiarity  of  the  ground  was  the  exist- 
ence, at  a  depth  varying  from  one  to  three  feet,  of  a 

thick  layer  of  ochre,  so  hstrd  and  impervious  that  the 
water  collected  upDu  it,  making  the  land  swampy  in  we', 
seasons.  The  mode  of  cul  ure  followed  was,  by  thorough 
tre  iching,  to  bring  this  layer  to  the  surface,  where  it  was 
found  soon  to  pulverise  into  the  finest  ear  I  hwhei  exposed 
to  the  influence  of  air  and  rain.  Thorough  ploughing 
then  mixed  the  sand  and  marl,  and  made  the  la^d  at 
once  ready  for  cropping.  The  double  work  of  tami  g  the 
rude  primeval  soil  and  then  placing  it  under  systematic 
cultivation  has  occupied  the  Wilhelmsdorf  workers  from 
1882  until  the  present  day,  and  it  maybe  regarded  as  tho 
economic  basis  of  every  agricultural  coloiy."  Yes,  it 
was  originally  very  unpromising  land  indeed. 

3757.  Now,  they  have  to  turn  to  something  else  ? — • 
Yes,  they  have  to  go  elsewhere,  because  the  land  sur- 
rounding the  colony  is  so  expensive  ;  they  cannot  afford 
to  buy  more. 

3758.  Have  you  formed  any  opinion  as  to  whether  we 
could  rely  in  England  on  the  institution  of  voluntary 
labour  colonies  to  meet  the  difficulty  ? — I  do  not  see  how 
we  should  succeed  in  stimulating  public  interest  enough 
in  the  question  so  as  to  rely  upon  voluntary  financial 
support. 

3759.  It  would  be  no  good  doing  it  in  isolated  spots  ? 
• — I  do  not  think  so  ;  it  could  only  be  done  upon  a  large 
scale. 

3760.  In  England,  the  care  of  the  tramp  as  a  destitute 
person  is  compulsory  now  on  the  union,  is  it  not  ? — Yes. 

3761.  And  therefore  the  legislature  could  hardly  hand 
over  that  responsibility  to  voluntary  societies  ? — I  do 
not  think  so,  and  I  do  not  think  the  commimity  would 
do  it.  I  think  that  is  proved  by  the  fact  that,  while 
the  labour  colonies  in  Germany  are  increasing  continually, 
we  have  hardly  moved  yet  in  England,  though  the  matter 
has  been  on  foot  for  twenty-three  years  now. 

3762.  What  do  you  think  should  be  done  in  England  ? — 
Well,  my  idea  is  that  first  of  all  we  should  abolish  the 
casual  ward ;  cease  to  recognise  the  tramp  by  abolishing 
the  casual  ward.  The  tramp  then  falls  into  the  hand 
of  the  police  ;  I  should  treat  him  as  an  offender.  He 
might  be  sent,  I  think,  for  the  first  offence  to  labour 
colonies  maintained  by  the  counties,  and  for  repeated 
offences  to  real  workhouses,  but  the  labour  colonies  should 
not,  in  my  opinion,  be  labour  colonies  on  the  German 
type  ;  they  should  bs  colonies  msant  for  a  superior  class. 
To  the  German  labour  colonies  the  very  lowest  class  go, 
and  I  think  ours  should  be  more  in  the  nature  of  distress 
colonies.  That  is  what  they  are  trying  to  establish  in 
Germany. 

3763.  Would  you  give  a  power  of  detention  at  these 
colonies,  or  would  you  leave  them  voluntary  ? — That 
would  depend  altogether  upon  who  conducted  them, 
into  whose  hands  the  responsibility  was  thrown. 

3764.  Supposing  the  responsibility  was  on  the 
State  ? — If  these  colonies  received  the  class  of  men  that 
I  have  in  mind,  that  is  the  honest  work-seekers,  who 
temporarily  have  no  work,  I  do  not  think  that  you 
should  then  introduce  compulsory  powers. 

3765.  Do  you  think  there  is  a  large  proportion  of 
honest  work-seekers  on  the  road  in  England  ? — Well, 
at  the  present  time  we  have  very  much  distress, 

3766.  But  we  may  hope  that  that  distress  may  pass  ? 
— But  stni  there  is  always  a  certain  proportion  of  genuine 
work-seekers  among  the  itinerant  population. 

3767.  (Chairman.)  I  may  tell  you  that  the  witnesses 
that  we  have  had  hitherto  have  put  the  proportion 
rather  low  ? — At  the  present  time  ? 

3768.  No,  ordinarily  speaking  ? — I  may  be  allowed 
perhaps  to  speak  of  five  years  ago.  I  communicated 
then  with  all  the  poor  law  clerks  in  the  county  of  York- 
shire. I  sent  a  circular  out  to  them  in  order  to  get  defi- 
nite information  upon  various  questions  ;  and,  analysing 
their  replies,  I  will  give  you  the  proportion  of  genuine 
work-seekers.  Of  course,  I  can  only  give  the  figures  for 
those  who  replied  ;   a  few  perhaps  did  not.    The  total 
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Mr.  William  number  of  vagrants  for  the  year  of  my  inquiry,  1899,  was 
H.  Dawson.  37,473,  in  sixteen  unions.    Now,  I  inquired  what  propor- 

24  Feb  1 905  their  opinion,  were  genuine  work-seekers  and  what 

_'_  1    ■  proportion  tramps ;  and  taking  the  answers  in  which  these 

questions  were  replied  to,  the  total  number  of  persons 
included  in  the  replies  was  15,330  ;  of  these  3,057  were 
said  to  be  genuine  work-seekers,  and  12,273  were  said  to 
be  vagabonds.  Now,  that  reckoned  out  to  20  per  cent, 
of  genuine  work-seekers,  and  80  per  cent,  were  the 
wastrels.  These  were  absolutely  official  figures  given 
to  me,  I  may  say. 

3769.  {Mr.  Simpson.)  There  were  20  per  cent,  who 
were  actually  seeking  work.  It  is  highly  probable  that  a 
considerable  proportion  found  work  ? — It  might  be 
assumed. 

3770.  Therefore,  there  would  be  no  need  of  labour 
colonies  for  them  ? — That  is  so. 

3771.  So  that  you  would  reduce  the  proportion  that 
would  be  left  without  being  able  to  get  work  to  something 
very  much  below  that  ? — That  is  so.  I  may  say  that  I 
should  assume  that  counties  would  be  combined  in  order  to 
establish  labour  colonies ;  that  there  would  be  one  colony, 
say,  for  several  counties. 

3772.  (Mr.  Davy.)  And  in  regard  to  the  statistics' 
would  it  not  be  pretty  certain  that  a  portion  of  those 
seeking  work  would  not  retain  any  work  when  they  got 
it,  owing  to  some  bad  habit  ? — We  might  assume  that 
that  is  possible. 

3773.  But  still  you  think  that  labour  colonies  might 
be  established  for  them  ? — I  do  think  so. 

3774.  And  what  would  happen  to  the  other  tramps  ? 
—In  cases  of  repeated  offences  by  men  who  are  known 
to  the  police  to  be  mere  loafers,  I  would  treat  them  in 
workhouses  on  the  German  and  Swiss  and  Dutch  and 
Belgian  pattern. 

3775.  That  is  to  say  put  them  in  houses  of  correction  ? 
— Yes,  by  all  means. 

3776.  (Chairman.)  You  could  not  treat  them  in  our 
present  workhouses,  could  you  ? — Oh,  no. 

3777.  You  would  establish  a  new  system  of  houses  of 
correction  ? — Yes. 

3778.  Something  between  a  prison  and  a  workhouse  ? 
— Of  course,  it  must  be  remembered  that  you  would 
relieve  the  present  prisons  of  a  large  number  of  their 
inmates. 

3779.  (Mr.  Davy.)  The  present  casual  wards  could 
be  shut  up  ? — Entirely,  as  casual  wards.  I  think 
the  poor  law  authority,  being  relieved  of  the  present 
casual  wards,  might  be  required  to  establish  decent  houses 
of  call,  in  which  these  20  per  cent,  of  honest  work-seekers 
might  be  accommodated.  If  they  had  means  they  would 
pay  for  their  board  and  lodging,  and  I  should  think  that 
the  trade  unions  would  let  all  their  men  call  there,  and 
we  should  simply  divert  them  from  the  casual  ward  on 
the  one  hand  and  from  the  so-called  model  lodging- 
house  on  the  other. 

3780.  Then  you  would  have  labour  colonies  paid  for 
by  the  State  or  the  county  for  those  who  really  wanted 
work,  or  wanted  to  learn  a  trade? — Yes,  conduct  el  as 
far  as  possible  on  an  industrial  basis,  in  preference  to 
farm  colonies. 

3781.  And  you  would  have  refuges  to  supply  a  night's 
lodging  ? — Yes. 

3782.  For  which  the  person  would  pay  ? — Yes,  though 
not  r.ecessarily ;  they  would  take  the  place  of  the  casual 
wards. 

3783.  You  would  have  the  remnant,  who  would  not 
pay  and  were  tramps,  handed  over  to  the  police  ? — 
Handed  over  to  the  police. 

3784.  Should  you  charge  them  in  the  ordinary  way  ? 
—Yes. 

3785.  And  when  that  remnant  was  convicted  of  tramp- 
ing, what  would  you  do  with  them  ;  send  them  to  the 
ordinary  prisons  ? — First  offenders  naturally  would  be 
dealt  with  leniently,  and  I  do  not  know  why  they  should 
not  go  to  the  labour  colonies  ;  but  old  offenders  should 
be  treated  in  the  workhouses  after  serving  their  sentences. 

3786.  In  the  new  houses  of  correction  ? — Yes,  after, 
of  course,  serving  the  proper  sentences  for  their  offences. 


3787.  (Mr.  Simpson.)  I  am  not  quite  sure  what 
relation  the  German  workhouses  hold  to  the  prisons  in 
Prussia  ;  do  you  know  how  many  workhouses  there 
are  in  Prussia  ? — Yes,  twenty-four  ;  each  province  has 
one,  and  the  larger  provinces  have  two  or  three.  It 
depends,  of  course,  entirely  upon  the  size  of  the  province. 
There  are  twenty-four  altogether  in  Prussia. 

3788.  And  is  no  one  sent  there  except  under  an  order 
of  a  magistrate  ? — No,  they  are  committed  by  the  magis- 
trates. 

3789.  The  workhouses  are  under  local  control  ?— 
Provincial  control. 

3790.  Do  you  happen  to  know  how  the  prisons  are 
managed  in  Prussia  ? — I  only  know  they  are  under  the 
Home  Ministry. 

3791.  They  are  under  the  State  ? — Oh,  yes. 

3792.  Then  the  workhouses  correspond  almost  exactly 
with  our  old  houses  of  correction,  which  now  are  prisons  ? 
— Yes,  they  take  the  same  people. 

3793.  The  criminals  are  not  sent  there  ? — No,  the 
classes  of  offenders  are  specified  in  the  Imperial  Penal 
Code. 

3794.  Then  in  England  we  really  have  institutions 
of  exactly  that  description ;  for,  in  our  prisons,  we  try 
to  teach  the  prisoners  trades  or  industries,  if  they  have 
been  committed  there  long  enough  ? — There  is  one  great 
difference  ;  in  Germany  the  long  sentence  system  is 
followed  ;  with  us,  of  course,  the  ordinary  punishment 
for  begging  is  a  very  short  sentence,  which  does  no  good. 

3795.  You  think  it  does  no  good  ;  you  are  satisfied 
of  that  ? — That  is  my  opinion  ;  whereas,  in  Germany 
great  stress  is  laid  on  the  length  of  sentence  ;  reformers 
ask  that  the  maximum  may  be  extended  from  two  to 
six  years  in  extreme  cases. 

3796.  There  is,  of  course,  great  difference  in  the  systems 
under  which  1  he  institutions  are  worked,  but,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  our  present  prison  combines  the  characteristics 
of  a  German  Arbeitshaus  with  a  prison  ? — Except  that 
the  German  provincial  workhouses  are  restricted  to 
certain  classes  of  offenders. 

3797.  Can  you  see  much  difference  between  an  Arheits- 
haus  and  a  German  prison  ? — That  is  a  question  I  should 
not  like  to  give  any  opinion  about ;  I  have  not  been 
within  a  German  prison  proper. 

3798.  The  discipline  in  the  Arbeitshaus  is  pretty 
severe  ? — It  is  a  prison. 

3799.  Do  they  work  on  the  land,  or  only  within  the 
walls  ! — They  work  in  both  ways  ;  often  their  labour 
is  farmed  out. 

3800.  Farmed  out  to  private  people  ? — Yes;  now,  at 
Benninghausen,  for  example,  the  province  carries  on 
a  large  farm,  and  the  labour  for  this  farm  comes  from 
tfie  workhouse.  Besides  this,  the  prisoners  in  the  work- 
house are  engaged  oa  road  making,  on  public  buildings, 
also  in  industries  and  in  various  work  necessary  in  the 
establishment,  such  as  domestic  work. 

3801.  (Mr.  Davy.)  What  is  the  work  at  the  Berlin 
workhouse  ? — In  that  case  a  large  number  of  workers 
are  engaged  in  the  city  irrigation  works,  but  there,  too, 
there  is  a  multiplicity  of  trades. 

3802.  (3Ir.  Simpson.)  Really  the  State,  as  such, 
has  not  done  anything  in  the  way  of  controlling  tramps 
or  vagrants  ;  the  relief  stations  and  the  way-ticket  system 
in  Prussia  are  due  to  voluntary  effort  ? — There  are  two 
kinds  of  relief  stations,  the  Herbergen,  conducted  by  private 
associations,  and  relief  stations,  generally  called  Ver- 
pflegungs-stationen,  conducted  by  local  authorities ;  bodies 
that  answer  to  our  rural  district  councils. 

3803.  So  that  all  that  the  Government  does  to  pro- 
mote the  system  is  to  make  it  hard  for  people  who  do 
not  take  advantage  of  it — who  go  about  without  tickets  ? 
— That  is  so  ;  the  idea  is  to  take  away  the  necessity  for  a 
man  begging,  so  that  if  he  begs,  then  he  voluntarily  and 
deliberately  breaks  the  law. 

3804.  But,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  system  has  not  by 
any  means  abolished  tramps  and  beggars  in  Prassia  ? — 
No  ;  human  nature  is  the  same  everyTvhere. 

3805.  Is  there  not  rather  a  large  number  convicted  in 
Prussia  of  begging  ? — I  can  give  you  the  actual  number. 
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The  number  convicted  in  the  whole  of  Prussia  and  sent 
to  workhouses,  because  of  vagabondage  and  begging, 
was  5,983  in  the  last  year  for  which  a  report  is  published 
out  of  a  population  of  about  30,000,000. 

3806.  34,000,000  I  think  ?— Roughly. 

3807.  As  against  that  we  have,  roughly  speaking,  in 
the  last  five  years  an  average  of  11,000  convictions  for 
begging  ? — On  the  other  hand,  I  should  point  out  that 
the  law  is  far  more  stringently  enforced  in  Prussia  than 
with  us.    I  think  that  is  so. 

3808.  Do  you  not  find  yourself  troubled  a  good  deal 
by  beggars  in  Prussia  ? — I  do  not  think  that  the  beggar 
is  tolerated  to  the  extent  that  he  is  in  this  country. 

3809.  {Mr.  Davy.)  The  numbers  who  were  prosecuted 
or  convicted  of  mendicancy  are  fewer  than  they  are 
here,  but  in  Prussia  the  sentence  is  very  much  longer 
than  it  is  in  England  ? — That  is  so. 

3810.  They  can  go  from  six  months  to  two  years  ? — 
They  can  go  to  two  years. 

3811.  So  that  the  habitual  would  come  round  more 
slowly  ? — Yes,  he  would. 

3812.  {Mr.  Simpson.)  Is  it  unlawful  to  employ  people 
in  Prussia  who  have  not  their  labour  book  with  them  ? — 
It  is  unlawful  to  employ  anyone  under  the  age  of  twenty- 
one  without  the  book. 

3813.  Do  you  know  if  anyone  is  ever  convicted  of 
doing  it  ? — That  I  caimot  answer,  but  that  is  the  statute. 

3814.  Over  twenty-one,  they  have  a  certificate  of  in- 
surance ? — Over  twenty-one,  it  is  no  longer  necessary  to 
have  a  labour  book  ;  but  they  have  to  have  a  certificate 
of  insurance,  or  some  other  recognised  paper. 

3815.  Can  a  man  be  employed  without  a  certificate  of 
insurance  ? — That  I  am  not  able  to  say  ;  but  he  would 
need  to  have  it  if  he  were  travelling  on  the  road. 

3816.  They  do  not  use  finger-prints  in  connection  with 
these  labour  books,  I  suppose  ? — That  I  cannot  say. 

3817.  Because  that  would  make  forging  impossible,  and 
identification  quite  certain  ? — Yes.  I  may  here  say  that 
in  some  parts  of  Germany  a  police  law  exists  under  which 
people  who  give  to  the  beggar  are  punished  as  well  as  the 
beggar  himself.  It  is  not  a  law  of  the  country,  but  a 
police  ordinance. 

3818.  Do  you  happen  to  know  if  anyone  is  ever  con- 
victed under  it  ? — I  do  not  know,  but  it  is  the  law. 

3819.  {Mr.  Davy.)  The  mere  existence  of  such  a  law 
must  deter  people  ? — It  is  a  deterrent.  I  know  such  an 
ordinance  was  put  in  force  in  some  four  or  five  places 
some  fifteen  years  ago. 

3820.  Is  it  still  in  force,  do  you  think  ? — I  think  it  is  still 
in  force.  About  the  labour  books,  I  have  a  note  here 
■which  may  be  useful.  The  book  is  required  in  the  case 
of  workers  under  twenty -one.  who  may  not  be  employed 
without  it.  This  labour  book  states  the  name,  the  plane 
of  birth,  the  year  and  day  of  birth.  The  book  is  given 
to  the  worker  by  the  police  and  it  is  filled  up  by  the  parent 
or  guardian.  An  employer  must  make  an  entry  of 
service,  when  begun,  and  when  concluded  ;  and  a  work- 
man can  reqiiire  a  certificate  of  work  and  conduct  on 
leaving.    That  applies  only  to  men  under  twenty-one. 

3821.  To  a  very  small  proportion  then  of  the  total 
population  ? — ^Yes. 

3822.  {Sir  William  Chance.)  There  appear  to  be  two 
kinds  of  stations  for  the  relief  of  wayfarers  in  Germany. 
The  relief  station,  which  is  under  the  local  authority,  and 
"the  Herbergen  ? — Yes. 

3823.  Now,  what  distinction  is  made  between  the 
classes  of  people  who  resort  to  Herbergen  and  relief 
stations  respectively  ? — I  do  not  think  there  is  any  differ- 
•ence  between  the  classes  ;  it  is  rather  that  Herbergen  are 
not  estabUshed  ever3rwhere.  They  are  just  the  same  people 
who  go  to  both  institutions  ;  but  the  groimd  is  not 
covered  entirely  by  private  institutions,  so  that  the  relief 
stations  come  in  where  private  effort  has  not  established 
an  institution. 

3824.  Do  these  Herbergen  take  the  place  of  relief  stations 
•or  vice  versa  ? — The  first  Herberge  was  established  in  1854  ; 
the  reUef  station,  I  think,  did  not  come  into  existence  until 
1882,  the  first  year  in  which  the  labour  colony  was  estab- 
lished. 


3825.  The  Herberge  was  found  uscjful  in  giving  relief,  Mr.  William 
and, the  municipalities  copied  it  and  set  up  relief  stations  H.  Dmcson. 
very  much  on  the  same  principle  ? — That  is  so.    In  the  Fe[)"T903 

relief  stations  themselves,  as  well  as  in  the  Herbergen,  it  is   

expected  that  a  man  will  work  a  few  hours  for  his  subsis- 
tence. • 

3826.  Would  the  HerbergeiCexisi  in  the  same  place  as  the 
relief  station,  the  Verpflegungs-slation  1 — No  ;  where  there 
is  one  there  is  not  the  other. 

3827.  Supposing  there  was  a  Herberge  near  some 
Verpflegungs-itation  ? — Then  you  might  be  sure. there  was 
accommodation  sufficient  without  the  Verpflegungs- 
itation. 

3828.  The   Verpflegun,gs-station  is  a  place  where  the 
man  can  be  set  to  work  ? — Yes. 

3829.  What  is  the  Herberge  1 — It  is  a  similar  institution, 
though  it  is  carried  on  privately. 

3830.  In  the  workhouse  there  is  a  great  deal  of  work 
of  different  kinds  done  ? — A  great  deal. 

3831.  Are  there  any  complaints  that  the  labour  done 
there  interferes  with  outside  worlc  ? — I  know  when  I  lived  in 
Germany  and  first  investigated  the  matter  I  did  hear  a  com- 
plaint against  prison  labour  compe  i  ig  agai'^s':  free  labour, 
but  the  rule  is  followed  of  diminishing  competition  as  far 
as  possible.  It  is  almost  universal  not  to  sell  in  the  open 
market,  but  to  provide  public  institutions  with  the  neces- 
saries they  require  in  the  nature,  for  example,  of  furniture, 
woven  goods,  and  various  things,  but  not  to  sell  in  the 
open  market ;  and  that  rule  is  pretty  universal. 

3832.  {Mr.  Davy.)  That  rule  would  not  tend  to  make 
a  colony  self-supporting,  would  it  ? — I  think  the  principle 
is  right  to  diminish  competition  as  far  as  possible,  so  long 
as  the  goods  can  be  disposed  of. 

3833.  {Sir  William  Chance.)  Do  any  of  the  products 
of  the  workhouses  go  to  foreign  countries  ? — Th  at  1  am 
not  able  to  say.  I  would  like  to  point  out  that  in  some 
of  the  workhouses  the  subsidv  is  very  small  indeed,  the 
work  of  the  inmates  almost  covering  the  whole  of  the  ex- 
penditure. 

3834.  {Chairman.)  I  think  you  said  that  in  some 
eases  the  expenditure  and  receipts  were  very  nearly 
equal  ? — I  will  give  you  three  of  the  best  cases.  In  the 
workhouse  at  Gross  Salze  the  average  cost  per  head 
is  £13  18-.  Of  this  su;n  the  inmates  earn  £11  lis., 
leaving  only  £2  7fe.  per  head  to  be  paid  out  of  the  public 
funds.  In  the  workhouse  at  Mori  zburg  the  total  cost 
per  head  is  £13  9s.  7d.  The  inmates  produce  £9  16s.  lOd., 
leaving  £3  12s.  9d.  per  head  to  be  paid  by  subsidy.  In 
the  workhouse  of  Bockelholm  the  total  cost  per  head  is 
£14  9s.  2d.  The  production  yields  £11  10s.  8d.,  and 
the  subsidy  is  only  £2  18s.  6d.  per  head.  And  the  reason 
is,  of  course,  that  these  colonies  are  on  an  industrial 
basis  ;  I  mean  they  follow  handicrafts  rather  than  agri- 
culture, la  o"e  workhouse,  at  Breslau,  a  profit  was 
ac!ually  made  last  year. 

3835.  {Sir  William  Chance.)  You  said  that  in  Germany 
there  are  no  powers  of  detention  whatevc  in  the  colonies  ? 
— None  whatever. 

3836.  Do  the  magistrates  ever  commit  to  these  colonies  ? 
— They  cannot  do  so,  because  the  colonies  are  not  recog- 
nised by  them  ;  but  very  often  the  police  will  advise 
a  man  to  go  there. 

3837.  Do  you  think  if  a  voluntary  labour  colony  were 
established  here,  it  would  be  advisable  that  a  magistrate 
should  commit  to  such  a  colony  ? — It  depends  on  the 
colony,  whether  it  is  a  penal  colony  or  for  the  relief  of 
distress. 

3838.  I  am  not  talking  of  a  penal  colony,  but  a  colony, 
say,  like  that  established  by  the  Salvation  Army  ? — It 
would  depend,  would  it  not,  on  the  character  of  the 
inmates.  If  men  were  to  go  there  in  order  to  tide  over 
a  period  of  temporary  distress,  they  would  naturally 
go  voluntarily. 

3839.  I  do  not  know  whether  you  have  formed  any 
opinion  on  the  question  whether  magistrates  should  be 
able  to  commit  for  certain  periods  to  labour  colonies  ? — 
I  should  say  that  magistrates  should  have  the  power 
to  commit  first  offenders  under  a  vagrancy  law. 

3840.  To  labour  colonies  ? — That  is  my  opinion. 
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Mr.  William     38-11.  Just  now  you   advocated  in   Englaind  work- 
H.Dawsov    houses  for  tramps  ;  by  that  you  mean  similar  institutions 
to  the  Arbeitshduser  '! — Yes,  I  strongly  advocate  that — 
going  by  the  experience  of  Germany  and  S\\  itzerland. 

3842.  (Dr.  Dowries.)  You  mentioned  as  a  proof  of 
the  rediiction  of  vagrancy  in  Germany  the  case  of  the 
Westphalian  workhouse  which  is  still  sufficient,  although 
it  was  built  half  a  century  ago.  Do  you  claim  that  the 
German  system  has  reduced  vagrancy  over  Germany 
generally,  or  do  you  limit  it  to  Westphalia  ? — I  think 
I  would  rather  say  that  in  Germany  it  is  strongly  main- 
tained that  the  existence  of  the  workhouses  has  diminished 
vagrancy.    I  know  that  is  the  strong  opinion  in  Germany. 

3843.  Then  how  do  you  reconcile  with  that  opinion 
in  Germany  the  figures  to  which  Mr.  Davy  drew  your 
attention  with  regard  to  the  numbers  using  the  Herbergen. 
The  number  of  paying  travellers  have  increased  from 
the  year  1899  to  1902  by  about  one-third  ;  but  the  non- 
paying  ones  have  increased  by  about  two-thirds  ? — 
But  these  travellers  are  not  vagranis  la  our  sense. 
Perhaps  I  should  have  said  that  ihe  workhouses  have 
reduced  the  breaches  of  the  law  ;  I  refer,  of  course,  to 
commitments  under  the  vagrancy  law  ;  that  is  what  I 
mean.  I  do  not  see  how  you  cai  have  statistics  of 
vagrancy  la  general. 

3844.  Then  you  do  claim  tha';,  because  the  commitments 
are  less,  the  vagrancy  is  less  ? — That  is  another  question  ; 
I  could  not  say  that,  because  there  are  no  statistics  of 
vagrancy  proper. 

3845.  Taking  the  statistics  of  the  persons  who  use 
these  travellers'  homes,  do  you  not  think  on  the  face 
of  them  that  they  seem  to  show  an  increase  of  those 
indulging  in  the  wandering  life  ? — The  number  naturally 
varies  with  the  state  of  trade.  Then,  of  course,  you 
have  to  allow  for  an  enormous  increase  of  population. 

3846.  I  am  only  taking  these  particular  years,  1899  to 
1902.  I  have  no  knowledge  of  other  years.  Do  you 
think  the  state  of  trade  has  affected  the  figures  in  this 
period  ? — I  suppose  it  would  do  ;  the  number  must  rise 
(ind  fall. 

3847.  But  I  would  draw  your  attention  to  the  fact  that 
it  is  a  steadily  increasing  number  ? — I  do  not  advocate 
as  a  reason  for  the  relief  stations  at  all  that  they  diminish 
vagrancy ;  not  in  the  least.  The  merit  I  claim  is  that  they 
relieve  the  genuine  work- seeker  ;  to  me  it  seems  a  matter 
immaterial  whether  there  are  more  or  fewer  genuine 
work-seekers  ;  that  is  another  question.  I  want  to  see 
these  genuine  work-seekers,  few  or  many,  helped  to  find 
work. 

3848.  Taking  these  figures,  I  think  you  will  admit 
that  they  show,  assuming  them  to  be  correct,  a  great 
increase  in  the  use  of  these  travellers'  homes  ? — That  is 
so,  and  that  to  me  shows  their  great  necessity. 

3849.  Does  it  necessarily  follow  that,  because  they  are 
more  and  more  used  by  the  public,  it  is  to  the  public  ad- 
vantage ? — I  think  it  is  to  the  public  advantage  that 
you  should  allow  a  man  who  is  honestly  in  search  of 
work — and  the  possession  of  this  book  is  an  inferential 
proof — every  facility  in  his  search  for  work  by  offering 
him  good  accommodation. 

3850.  Is  there  not  a  danger,  if  you  set  up  a  network 
of  travellers'  homes — and  the  better  administered  as 
regards  comfort,  so  much  perhaps  the  greater  danger — is 
there  not  a  danger  that  by  so  doing  you  increase  the  in- 
ducement for  a  wandering  life  ? — I  can  only  say  in  Ger- 
many they  are  still  further  increasing  them,  and  they 
will  not  be  content  until  the  country  is  covered 
with  an  absolute  network  of  such  relief  stations.  That 
seems  to  show  their  confidence  in  the  use  and  necessity 
for  these  institutions,  and  a  movement  is  now  on  foot 
to  get  the  State  to  take  in  hand  entirely  the  support  of 
the  relief  stations  ;  to  make  it  a  public  charge. 

3851.  {Sir  William  Chance.)  And  the  Herbergen  too  ? 
— No,  to  make  the  State  create  a  sufficient  supply  of 
public  relief  stations.  The  Herbergen  are  not  necessarily 
to  be  supplanted,  because  they  do  quite  an  independent 
work.  They  lodge  a  great  number  of  resident  lodgers,  and 
they  would  still  deal  with  people  who  are  able  to  pay ; 
but  to  create  a  sufiicient  number  of  relief  stations. 

3852.  (Mr.  Davy.)  Are  there  any  municipal  lodging- 
houses  in  Germany  ?— No,  I  do  not  recall  any  save  those 
that  are  purely  voluntary. 


3853.  There  are  plenty  of  common  lodging-houses,  I 
think  ? — No  doubt.  I  have  not  acquaintance  with  the 
common  lodging-houses. 

3854.  (Dr.  Dowries.)  Turning  to  the  labour  colonies,  I 
find  that  as  regards  Germany  generally  there  is  also  an 
increasing  number  of  colonists  ? — Yes. 

3855.  That  is  to  say  that  in  1899,  7,244  persons  entered 
thirty-one  labour  colonies,  while  in  1903,  10,307  entered 
thirty-four  colonies  ? — Yes. 

3856.  And  at  the  same  time  the  refusals  for  lack  of 
accommodation  have  risen  enormously.  Page  27 
of  the  Board  of  Trade  Report  shows  that  in  18991 
the  refusals  for  lack  of  room  were  376  ;  and  in  1903  they 
were  1,438.  Should  you  regard  that  as  a  hea,lthy  symp- 
tom :  not  only  is  there  the  increased  use  of  the  Herbergen, 
but  there  is  also  an  increased  use  of  these  labour  colonies 't 
—Of  course,  it  would  seem  to  imply  that  there  are  more 
men  on  the  road. 

3857.  Have  you  noticed,  as  regards  the  age  of  those 
who  now  chiefly  use  the  labour  colonies,  that  the  greatest 
increase  is  between  the  ages  of  twenty-one  to  thirty-one  ; 
the  numbers  of  men  of  that  age  using  the  colonies  in  1899 
was  1,297,  while  in  1903  it  was  2,081  ?— Yes. 

3858.  I  suggest  that  young  men  of  that  age  ought 
not  to  be  resorting  to  labour  colonies,  if  the  German  system 
were  a  complete  success  ? — Of  course,  I  may  say  I  am 
not  advocating  the  use  of  the  labour  colony  upon  the 
German  basis.    I  quite  recognise  the  point. 

3859.  Then  there  is  the  question  of  the  average  dura- 
tion of  stay  in  these  German  colonies.  On  page  29  o£ 
the  Report  you  will  see  that  the  number  of  those  who 
stay  less  than  two  months  is  very  nearly  half  the  whole. 
In  1899  the  number  staying  less  than  two  months  is  lj484r 
out  of  a  total  of  2,982  and  in  1903  it  is  1,837  out  of  a  total 
of  3,968  ? — Yes.  But  I  may  point  out  that  many  of 
the  colonies  have  of  late  years  insisted  upon  the  colonists 
remaining  a  certain  length  of  time.  Originally  there  was 
no  specified  time  ;  now  it  is  more  and  more  the  rule  to 
require  that  the  men  should  stay  a  certain  time.  Even 
at  Bielefeld  the  man  must  sign  a  paper  that  he  will  stay  a 
certain  length  of  time.    That  is  a  recent  in  iovation. 

3860.  (Sir  William  Chance.)  How  could  they  enforce 
that  ? — They  cannot  enforce  it ;  it  is  purely  voluntary ; 
there  is  no  means  of  forcing  the  man  to  stay ;  they  trust 
to  his  honour.  The  whole  institution  rests  upon  a  purely 
moral  and  philanthropic  basis. 

3861.  (Dr.  Downes.)  In  view  of  the  network  of  travel- 
lers' homes  and  the  comparatively  few  convictions  that 
are  obtained,  is  there  not  a  danger  that  such  a  system 
passes  the  man  on  from  place  to  place  rather  than  obtains 
convictions  against  him  ? — Convictions  for  what  ? 

3862.  For  not  performing  his  work,  or  a  conviction  for 
any  vagrancy  offence.  There  is  a  footnote,  for  example, 
on  page  18  of  the  Report,  as  follows  : — "  In  some  in- 
stances (as  ascertained  by  enquiries  made  in  Germany  by 
the  writer  of  this  Memorandum)  the  police  simply  hand 
the  "  homeless  "  applicant  a  few  pence  in  cash  and  direct 
him  to  go  on  to  the  next  town."  I  suggest  that  the 
system  of  the  network  of  homes  taken  in  connection  with 
the  few  convictions  that  are  obtained  rather  suggest  that 
cases  are  passed  on  instead  of  being  dealt  with  rigorously  ? 
—Well,  of  course,  the  idea  is  that  the  men  who  enter  the 
relief  stations  do  not  belong  to  the  ordinary  tramp  frater- 
nity ;  they  are  generally  regarded  as  being  genuine 
seekers  of  work. 

3863.  At  the  same  time  it  is  extremely  easy  to  obtain 
a  pass  ? — There  is  a  condition  imposed  that  the  man 
must  either  get  one  from  the  police  or  he  must  have 
worked  for  it  ;  and  then  he  gets  it  at  the  next  station ; 
he  cannot  get  a  pass  at  the  place  where  he  earns  it.  I 
think  6d.  is  charged  for  it.  He  must  earn  that  6d. 
with  labour,  but  he  cannot  get  his  book  at  the  place 
where  he  has  earned  it ;  he  can  only  get  it  at  the  next 
one. 

3864.  A  tramp  has  only  to  do  a  few  hours  work  to  get 
a  pass  ?— Yes. 

3865.  Then  the  passes  are  easy  to  obtain  ? — Yes. 
Ultimately  of  course  a  man  is  found  out.  If  he  is  found 
to  be  merely  sponging  upon  the  stations;  then  of  course 
he  is  handed  over  to  the  police. .       •  i 

3866.  On  whom  would  the  task  of  prosecuting  the 
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man  fall ;  would  it  fall  on  the  local  authority  ?— No, 
■St  would  be  a  State  charge. 

3867.  Have  you  studied  the  Herbergen  in  other  parts 
of  Germany  beside  Westphalia  ?— In  Rhineland ;  I  have 
seen  them  at  Cologne  ;  it  is  very  much  the  same  system. 

3868.  Should  you  attach  great  importance  to  tlie 
strict  administration  of  the  Westphalian  regulations  ? — 
I  should  indeed. 

3869.  As  to  requiring  work  and  so  on  ?— Yes,  the  con- 
ditions should  be  very  rigorously  enforced. 

3870.  In  Bavaria,  it  is  stated,  about  three  quarters  of  the 
Herbergen  require  no  work  1—1  think  the  right  thing  would 
be  to  give  the  director  powers  of  discrimination,  and  that 
of  course  is  done,  to  some  extent,  in  Westphalia.  If  the 
distance  the  man  has  to  go  the  next  day  is  a  long  one,  he 
may  be  relieved  of  work. 

3871.  You  propose,  I  think,  in  the  first  place  to  abolish 
casual  wards  in  England,  as  they  at  present  exist.  What 
use  would  you  make  of  the  existing  casual  wards  ? — 
1  should  say  if  the  existing  bruldings  could  be  adapted 
into  decent  houses  where  honest  work-seekers  could  be 
accommodated,  let  them  be  used  in  that  way  ;  otherwise 
E  would  not  use  them. 

3872.  You  would  as  far  as  possible  adapt  them  ? — As 
far  as  possible  I  would  adapt  them,  but  I  think  one  very 
essential  thing  is  that  a  man  should  not  be  pauperised  by 
being  accommodated  in  these  places ;  for  example  he 
■should  suffer  no  electoral  disqualification. 

3873.  And  you  recommend  that  the  passport  system 
■should  be  adopted  ? — Some  adaptation  of  the  passport 
system.  I  think  that  a  pass  might  be  given  either  by 
the  police  or  by  a  man's  trade  union,  or  by  the  Charity 
Organisation  Society. 

3874.  Have  you  anticipated  any  objections  to  that 
■proposal  in  England,  such,  for  example,  as  an  infringement 
of  the  liberty  of  the  subject  ? — I  am  beginning  to  think 
that  in  the  case  of  the  tramp  we  give  the  subject  too 
much  liberty  in  these  matters. 

3875.  You  think  that  the  advantage  of  giving  the  man 
a  certificate  of  character  ought  to  override  the  sentimental 
■objection  ? — I  do.  We  ought  to  emancipate  ourselves 
from  phrases.  I  appreciate  the  liberty  of  the  subject  like 
a  good  Englishman,  but  I  think  the  liberty  of  the 
community  is  of  far  greater  value. 

3876.  Now  what  would  be  your  test  of  the  man  who 
fihould  be  passed  on  to  the  house  of  correction,  or  the 
workhouse,  as  you  would  call  it  ? — My  idea  would  be 
that  the  house  of  correction  should  deal  with,  the  old 
•offenders. 

3877.  How  would  you  recognise  your  habitual  tramp 
^nd  loafer ;  what  test  would  you  apply  to  him  ? — That 
would  be  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  magistrate,  in 
•the  same  way  as  now  the  length  of  sentence  is  left. 

3878.  You  would  leave  it  entirely  discretionary  to 
him  ? — I  do  not  see  how  you  would  be  able  to  do  other- 
wise ;  you  could  not  say  beforehand  whether  a  man 
should  go  to  a  workhouse  or  not. 

3879.  Would  you  have  him  taken  before  more  than  one 
magistrate  ? — I  have  no  opinion  as  to  that. 

3880.  Have  you  gone  into  the  question  of  the  cost  of 
the  maintenance  in  Germany  as  compared  with  this 
•country,  say  in  the  travellers'  homes  ;  is  the  cost  of 
food  cheaper  ? — It  is  very  hard  to  say,  and  I  would  hardly 
like  to  say  in  these  troublous  days,  but  I  do  not  suppose 
there  is  any  great  difference. 

3881.  And  with  regard  to  the  supervision,  is  there 
much  cost  involved  in  that  ? — I  know  that  the  adminis- 
tration is  extremely  simple,  the  only  paid  official  is  what 
is  known  as  the  house  father,  with,  of  course,  domestic 
service ;  but  it  is  very  simple. 

3882.  And  who  looks  after  the  women  ? — These  relief 
stations  are  not  for  women.  None  have  yet  been  estab- 
lished, so  far  as  I  know,  for  the  reception  of  women 
■only. 

3883.  (Mr.  Simpson.)  Is  a  hot  bath  given  on  ad- 
mission to  the  relief  stations  ? — There  is  no  compulsion 
about  it ;  a  man  can  get  a  bath, 

3884.  That  would  reduce  the  expense  as  compared 
with  a  casual  ward  ? — I  suppose  so. 
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3885.  (Captain  Showers.)    What  sort  of  work  would  ^j^'' ^^fl'^"" 

you  provide  at  the  workhouses  you  suggest  for  England  ?  '  

— I  think  the  men  should  be  put  to  the  handicrafts  which  '24  Feb.  1905. 

are  most  easily  learned  and  which  offer  them  the  best   

chance  afterwards  of  earning  a  regular  livelihood 

3886.  What  work  are  they  put  'to  in  Germany  ? — I 
could  answer  that  question  best  by  giving  you  some  of 
the  employinents  that  are  followed  in  the  Berlin  work- 
house. 

3887.  Would  that  be  suitable  in  the  case  of  tramps, 
do  you  think  ?— Of  course  it  all  depends  upon  how  you 
would  use  the  products  of  their  labour  afterwards.  Now 
in  Germany  the  plan  followed  is  of  supplying  all  muni- 
cipal and  provincial  needs  ;  any  articles  that  provincial 
institutions  require  ;  for  example  in  Benninghausen  they 
supply  all  things  which  are  needed  in  the  provincial 
institutions  for  the  blind,  the  deaf  and  dumb,  and  so  forth, 
and  the  hospitals  ;  they  supply  all  articles  of  furniture, 
woven  articles,  linen,  various  utensils  of  tin  and  iron,  and 
so  forth. 

3888.  If  that  was  done  in  England,  would  there  not 
be  an  outcry  that  you  were  taking  someone's  trade  away  ? 
— Well,  it  is  a  question  whether  the  commvmity  should 
not  be  considered  first.  If  this  is  done,  you  are  saving 
the  community  expense. 

3889.  What  is  done  in  Germany  with  the  ordinary 
tramp  who  is  not  a  bona  fide  traveller  ? — He  falls  into  the 
hands  of  the  police  ;  it  is  those  men  who  fill  the  work- 
houser. 

38C0.  You  propose  the  same  system  here  ? — Yes, 
the  workhouses  would  be  for  that  class  of  offenders, 
amongst  others. 

3891.  In  Germany,  I  take  it,  they  have  very  much  longer 
sentences  than  we  have  here  ? — Very  much  longer  ;  they 
go  as  far  as  two  years. 

38f2.  The  idea  is,  I  suppose,  that  the  idle  man  should 
be  forced  by  the  length  of  the  imprisonment  to  learn  some 
trade,  and  become  a  useful  member  of  society? — Precisely, 
he  is  given  a  long  sentence  so  that  the  institution  may 
have  a  reasonable  chance,  by  discipline,  of  influencing 
his  character  ;  and  I  must  say  the  directors  of  work- 
houses whom  I  have  seen  spoke  highly,  with  limitations, 
of  course,  of  the  in.^luence  that  i.s  exerted  upon  these 
men. 

3893.  What  do  you  think  would  be  a  sviitable  sentence 
to  enable  a  man  to  learn  a  handicraft  ? — I  would  hardly 
like  to  answer  that  question  ;  it  would  be  merely  a  matter 
of  personal  opinion. 

3894.  Would  you  not  advocate  giving  a  man  a  long 
sctitence,  and  having  some  means  of  letting  him  out  before 
the  end  of  the  sentence  if  he  has  learned  a  trade,  or  shows 
that  he  could  maintain  himself  ? — I  should  quite  think 
that  that  would  be  the  right  thing. 

S895.  And  should  he  after  that  fall  again  into  the  hands 
of  the  police,  would  you  liave  the  full  sentence  enforced  V 
— 1  presume  that  would  have  to  be  taken  into  account, 
just  as  now,  in  the  case  of  prisoners,  their  antecedents  are 
considered. 

?896.  (Mr.  Davij.)  There  is  a   considerable  number 
of  trade  societies  in  German}^,  I  think  ? — Yes. 

.'^897.  Do  you  know  whether  these  trade  societies  give 
their  members  travelling  tickets  ? — They  give  them 
travelling  relief. 

.^898.  Do  these  men  make  use  of  the  Herbergen  '! — Verj- 
largely.  I  have  seen  these  men  enter,  have  examined 
their  papers,  and  conversed  with  them.  I  should  say, 
however,  that  the  fact  of  the  Herbergen  having  a  religious 
basis  prejudices  many  German  working-men  against  them, 
but  that  is  a  condition  that  would  not  apply  in  England. 
The  hatred  of  the  Socialists  for  everything  that  savours 
of  reUgion  indisposes  them  to  let  their  members  enter 
these  Herbergen.    That  would  not  apply  ■with  us. 

3899.  The  whole  institution  of  Herbergen  and  labour 
colonies  was  to  a  certain  extent  begun  on  account  of  the 
Socialist  movement,  was  it  not  ? — I  will  not  say  that, 
but  I  ■will  say  the  whole  work  is  really  a  part  of  what  is 
kno'wn  as  the  "Inner  Mission"  work  of  the  Prussian 
State  Church. 

39C0.  This  is  in  antagonism  to  Sociahsm  ? — That  is  so, 
but  I  do  not  tliink  there  was  any  political  motive  ;  I  think 
it  was  pure  philanthropy 
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Mr.  William  3901.  After  tbc  war  there  was  a  great  recrudescence 
H.  TJmcson.  <>f  socialistic  ideas  ? — That  is  so. 

3902.  And  considerable  distress  ? — Yes,  I  think  it  was 
a  pure  work  of  philanthropy. 

.S903.  I  remember  a  statfment  that  "  The  tramp  iinder 
modern  conditions  rolls  along  the  network  of  Herhergen 
Stationen,  and  Kolonien  like  a  ball  until  he  finally  settles 
down  into  a  comfortable  poor-house  infirmary  "  ? — It 
must  have  been  written  by  some  critic,  I  presume. 

3904.  Do  you  not  think  there  is  something  in  the 
statistics  which  would  justify  that  criticism  ?— I  see 
myself  obvious  defects  in  the  German  colony  system.  As 
I  say,  I  do  not  advocate  the  introduction  of  the  German 
system  here. 

3905.  I  will  read  an  extract  from  "  Tramping  with 
Tramps  "  a  book  written  by  Mr.  Flynt,  which  deals  with 
vagrancy  in  Germany,  It  is  this  : — "  The  community 
practically  says  to  the  culprit :  you  can  make  use  of  our 
Verpflegungs-Stationen,  where  you  can  work  for  your 
lodging  and  meals,  and  have  also  a  half  day  to  search  for 
work,  if  you  can  identify  yourself  as  a  seeker  of  labour. 
We  not  only  offer  this,  but  also  attempt  to  giiarantee  you 
through  the  efforts  of  our  philanthropists,  a  casual  refuge 
in  die  Herberge  zur  Heimath,  while  you  are  out  of 
work.  And  if,  through  untoward  circumstances  or 
through  your  own  carelessness  and  weakness,  you  have 
fallen  so  low  that  the  Stationen  Sindthe  Beimath  cannot  take 
you  in  because  your  identification-papers  are  irregular, 
and  you  appear  more  of  a  vagabond  than  an  unfortunate 
labourer,  we  then  invite  you  into  the  labour  colonies 
founded  also  by  our  philanthropists,  where  you  can  remain 
until  you  have  earned  good  clothes  and  proved  yourself 
worthy.  But  if  we  catch  you  legging  we  will  punish  ycu 
as  a  vagrant ;  consequently  you  would  do  better  to  make 
use  of  all  the  privileges  we  offer,  and  thus  break  no  laws. 
This  is  the  theory,  and  I  consider  it  a  good  one.  But 
the  man  who  will  not  work  passes  through  the  instituticns 
as  freely  as  the  man  who  will,  owing  to  the  lack  of  detei'- 
mined  discrimination  on  the  jjart  of  the  officers,  and  the 
desperate  cleverness  of  the  offenders."  ? — Yes,  of  course 
that  is  no  doubt  a  true  statement  of  the  facts.  But, 
assuming  that  many  of  these  men  do  commit  and  repeat 
offences,  it  is  what  they  do  here  too,  and  you  must  punish 
them.    If  a  man  will  break  the  law,  you  must  punish  him. 

3906.  I  am  neither  agreeing  nor  disagi-eeing,  but  so 
far  as  my  memory  goes  that  is  quite  a  vivid  picture 
of  the  state  of  things  ? — It  is  true  to  fact,  of  course,  tut 
it  does  not  seem  to  me  an  argument  against  the  punish- 
ment of  the  tramp  by  sending  him  to  the  workhouse. 
If  he  breaks  the  law  he  must  suffer.  And  I  would  point 
out  that  the  people  who  abuse  the  right  of  using  the 
relief  stations  are  very  soon  found  out.  If  you  read 
carefully  through  the  conditions,  you  will  see  that  if  a  man 
is  found  out  he  is  handed  over  to  the  police  at  once,  so 
that  the  malingerers  do  not  long  impose  upon  the  relief 
stations.  It  is  within  the  power  of  those  who  conduct 
them  to  say  at  once,  "  Now  then,  you  are  a  rogue ;  wo 
have  done  with  you." 

3907.  I  merely  read  that  extract  as  being  what  seems 
to  me  a  fair  summary  ? — And  I  confess  that  I  endorse  it. 


3908.  (3Ir.  Simpson.)  The  German  system  is  founded 
on  the  assumption  that  in  Germanj  there  is  a  large  body- 
of  working  men  who  perfectly  legitimately  have  to- 
travel  on  foot  from  one  part  of  the  country  to  the  other  t 
—Yes. 

3909.  Now,  so  far  as  regards  the  evidence  we  hav© 
received,  there  is  very  little  reason  to  suppose  that  any 
similar  large  class  exists  in  this  country.  There  may  be- 
sailors  going  from  one  port  to  another,  and  there  are.a  few 
working  men  travelling  on  foot  in  search  of  work.  It 
may  be  that  the  industrial  circumstances  of  Germany 
make  a  difference  in  that  respect  ? — Well,  I  would  only 
point  out,  going  by  the  figures  that  were  given  to  me 
five  j'ears  ago  as  to  Yorkshire,  that  in  some  cases  th& 
proportion  of  genuine  work -seekers  was  put  at  5  per  cent.  » 
in  other  cases  it  was  20, 15,  30,  and  in  one  case  50  per  cent.  • 
that  is  very  excessive.  But  still,  taking  the  whole  average 
I  was  assured  20  per  cent,  were  genuine  work-seekers. 

3910.  20  per  cent,  of  the  total  ?— Of  the  total  number 
of  users  of  the  casual  wards.  But  the  fewer  the  genuine- 
work-seekers,  the  less  accommodation  we  should  need,  on. 
my  plan,  to  provide  for  them. 

3911.  {Mr,  Davy.)  In  dealing  with  this  German  ques- 
tion have  we  not  forgotten  another  class,  those  who  trave!> 
for  their  instruction  ;  people  going  on  their  Wander jahr  t 
— That  is  so ;  there  are  a  good  many  of  them. 

3912.  It  is  quite  a  common  practice  in  Germany  for- 
a  working  man  to  travel  to  instruct  himself  ? — The  old 
guild  idea  is  still  carried  out. 

3913.  That  class  would  not  exist  in  England  ?— 
I  admit  that. 

3914.  In  Germany  those  people  would  use  the  Her- 
hergen ? — That  is  so. 

3915.  [Mr.  Simpson.)  Do  you  know  sufficiently  the- 
industrial  circumstances  of  Germany  to  say  whether 
it  is  the  case  that  a  town  will  change  much  more  rapidly 
than  English  towns  are  accustomed  to  do  ;  that  is  to  say,, 
there  is  a  sudden  boom  or  a  sudden  fall  in  the  industries  t 
— I  think  Germany  now  has  taken  its  permanent  indus- 
trial form,  and  things  have  settled  down. 

3916.  {Dr.  Downes.)  Wh&t  are  the  arrangements  in 
Germany  for  dealing  with  sick  travellers  ? — I  cannot 
speak  in  detail  of  the  poor  law  relief,  but  such  persons  are 
maintained  by  the  Landarmen-Y  erhcinde,  i\ia.t'is,  the  unions 
that  deal  with  people  who  have  no  settlement. 

3917.  Would  the  officer  in  charge  of  the  Herbergen- 
call  in  a  doctor  if  a  man  were  sick  ?— That  I  cannot  say. 

3918.  If  he  passed  into  the  local  hospital  he  would, 
become  a  local  charge  ? — He  would  be  maintained  during 
sickness ;  that  I  know.  There  are  two  classes  of  poor 
law  unions,  the  local  unions  to  deal  with  people  who- 
have  domicile  in  the  locality,  and  the  district  unions, 
that  deal  with  people  who  have  no  domicile. 

3919.  I  do  not  know  whether  you  have  any  examples- 
of  the  dietary  of  any  of  these  institutions  ? — Yes ;  L 
have  the  dietary  at  Benninghausen. 

3920.  Perhaps  you  would  kindly  let  us  have  that  ? — 
I  will  send  it  to  the  Secretary.  {See  Appendix  XXIII.) 
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Mr.  A.  H.  DovraEs,  M.D.  1  Mr.  H.  B.  Simpson. 

Mr.  F.  L.  Turner  {Secrdary)! 


Mr.  John  Hutton,  M.' 

'  3021.  {Chairman.)  Mr.  Hutton,  you  have  been  good 
■enough  to  come  to-day  to  give  us  your  views  with  reference 
to  the  subject  of  our  inquiry  ? — I  come  at  the  suggestion 
•of  the  Home  Secretary,  sir. 

3922.  You  are,  I  think,  the  chairman  of  the  North 
Hiding  of  Yorkshire  county  council  ? — Yes. 

3923.  And  you  were  for  seven  years  chairman  of  the 
JJorth  Riding  quarter  sessions  ? — Yes. 

3924.  You  have  taken  very  great  interest,  I  know,  in 
the  question  of  vagrancy  ? — Yes. 

3925.  In  the  first  place  with  regard  to  the  existing  law, 
tiave  you  any  suggestions  to  make  as  to  an  alteration  in 
"the  law  ? — Would  it  be  convenient  if  I  made  a  statement 
to  you  first  ? 

3926.  If  you  please  ? — I  have  not  brought  any  statistics, 
'(because  I  understand  the  chief  constable  of  the  North 
Riding  is  coming  before  this  Committee  ;  I  thought  he 
would  produce  them  with  better  effect  at  first  hand  than 
I  could  myself. 

3927.  Very  good,  then  ? — England  appears  to  be  the 
•only  important  coimtry  in  Europe  where  the  tramp  or 
vagrant  classes  are  allowed  to  wander  about  unchecked. 
X/oafing  is  the  beginning  of  all  vices,  or  more  truly  "  tramp 
means  scamp,"  as  Mr.  Preston-Thomas  says.    It  seems 
a  true  description  of  this  class.  They  are  not  only  wasters, 
but  a  source  of  real  danger  and  injury  to  the  State.  They 
are  also  a  source  of  great  annoyance  and  fear  to  our 
■country  wayside-dwellers  ;  they  call  at  a  cottage  and 
•demand  milk  or  meat,  refusing  bread  or  a  drink  of  water, 
and  threaten  with  abusive  language  every  woman  who 
refuses  their  demands.    There  are  frequent  cases  of  that 
class  close  to  my  own  door.    The  first  preliminary  re- 
quirement is  that  the  charge  of  these  people  should  be 
Tcmoved  from  the  poor  law  authorities  to  the  police. 
In  the  North  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  and  I  believe  in  many 
other  counties,  a  wayfarer  has  now  to  apply  to  the  police 
station  for  his  order  for  the  casual  ward  of  the  house, 
an  inspector  or  sergeant  being  appointed  assistant  relieving 
officer  by  a  written  order  of  the  board  of  guardians.  A 
very  large  proportion  of  the  wayfarers  are  professional 
vagrants,  and  are  therefore  already  members  of  a  semi- 
•criminal  class,  and  the  poUce  are  the  proper  persons  to  deal 
with  them.    An  experienced  policeman  or  relieving  officer 
ias  little  difiiculty  in  determining  whether  an  applicant 
for  relief  is  a  genuine  working  man  in  search  of  work,  or 
a  professional  vagrant ;    though  there  must  be  some 
men  on  the  border  line  and  mistakes  may  be  made,  and 
very  great  care  should  be  taken  in  drawing  up  any  future 
rules  for  determining  the  two  classes.    The  enforcement 
of  the  Local  Government  Board  Orders  with  regard  to 
the  detention  of  vagrants  has  been  effective  to  a  certain 
extent,  but  the  weakness  of  the  administration  is  in  the  fact 
that  the  workhouse  master  is  the  sole  judge  as  to  what 
men  he  detains  and  what  men  he  discharges  on  the  follow- 
ing day.    In  the  North  Riding  of  Yorkshire  vagrants 
iiave  been  reduced  from  34,579  in  1899  to  24,171  in  1903. 
This  is,  I  beUeve,  due  to  the  gradual  adoption  of  the  Local 
Clovemment  Board  rules  by  the  boards  of  guardians.  But 
at  the  same  time  there  has  been  a  great  increase  in  the 
number  of  vagrants  committed  to  prison.    This  is  partly 
due  to  the  action  of  the  chief  constable  in  instructing 
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called  ;  and  Examined; 

the  police  to  arrest  all  persons  found  begging ;  but  the  j^j^n 
result  seems  to  be  that  the  vagrants  have  found  the  prison  Hutton  M,P» 

so  comfortable  that  they  gladly  allow  themselves  to  be   

taken  by  the  police,  or  commit  some  assault  or  damage  7  Mar.  Iomo^ 
to  compel  the  police  to  arrest  them.    May  I  point  out  to        — — - 
the  Committee  the  difference  in  treatment  in  the  casual 
ward  and  prison  ?  When  a  vagrant  applies  for  an  order 
at  the  poHce  station  (he  must  apply  before  eight  in  the 
winter  or  nine  in  summer)  he  is  asked  whether  he  has  any 
money  ;  if  he  has  less  than  4d.,  he  receives  an  order,  and 
he  is  then,  if  the  constable  thinks  fit,  searched  ;  he  then 
goes  to  the  workhouse  and  is  admitted  to  the  casual  ward  ; 
he  is  there  ordered  to  turn  out  his  pockets,  and  is  further 
searched,  and  whatever  is  found  is  taken  care  of.  Women 
are  searched  at  Northallerton  by  the  matron  or  the  cook. 
The  man  has  a  bath,  leaves  his  clothes  on  the  floor,  and 
puts  on  a  shirt  provided  by  the  guardians,  which  is  "  washed 
by  a  tramp  woman  from  time  to  time  "!    He  has  a  supper 
of  eight  ounces  of  bread  ;    he  is  locked  up  in  a  cell  and 
sleeps  on  a  board  bed  with  three  blankets  which  are  "  washed 
occasionally  "  !  Unless  he  can  persuade  the  master  to  let 
him  go  next  morning,  he  is  detained  all  day  and  a  second 
night.    He  has  a  breakfast  the  same  as  his  supper  and  a 
dinner  of  eight  ounces  of  bread  and  H  ounces  of  cheese, 
or  six  ounces  of  bread  and  a  pint  of  soup.    He  has  to  pick 
four  pounds  of  oakum,  and  if  he  does  not  do  it,  can 
be  detained  another  day.    If  he  comes  in  on  Saturday 
he  is  detained  till  Tuesday.    The  women  have  their 
allotted  task,  but  are  sometimes  persuaded  to  remain  to 
help  in  the  work  of  the  house  and  also  to  wash  the  shirts 
and  blankets.    But  if  a  vagrant  is  arrested  by  the  police, 
he  is  locked  up  in  a  roomy  cell  at  the  police  station  and  he 
has  a  supper  of  bread  and  butter,  with  tea  or  coSee.  Next 
morning  he  is  brought  before  a  justice,  and  possibly  sen- 
tenced to  seven  days'  imprisonment.    He  is  removed  to 
the  prison  and  is  taken  to  a  reception  cell.    There  he  is 
stripped  and  has  a  clean  warm  bath — 97°  temperature — ■ 
and  a  clean  kit ;  he  is  probably  seen  by  the  doctor  the 
same  evening,  who  examines  him,  and  if  there  is  anything 
the  matter  prescribes  for  him.    He  has  then  a  number 
given  to  him  and  is  taken  to  his  cell,  where  he  has  a  plank 
bed,  but  with  three  blankets,  a  rug,  two  sheets  (though  not 
linen  sheets  they  are  sheets)  and  a  pillow  slip.    The  cell 
is  beautifully  warm  and  clean  and  ventilated.    In  the 
morning  he  is  called  by  a  gentleman  in  livery  who  brings 
him  his  breakfast.    The  prisoner  has  to  sweep  his  cell, 
and  the  dustpan  is  taken  away  by  the  attendant ;  he 
attends  chapel  and  takes  an  airing,  and  at  10  o'clock  two 
pounds  of  oakum  are  given  him  to  pick.    As  a  rule  he 
does  not  trouble  to  do  it,  and  there  is  no  means  of  pimishing 
him.    He  has  more  and  better  food,  excellently  cooked, 
than  he  would  have  had  in  the  casual  ward,  and  if  he  is 
committed  on  the  Monday  he  is  discharged  on  Saturday 
morning  after  four  days  so-called  work — after  a  com- 
fortable rest  in  luxury  unknown  to  him  ;  and  no  wonder 
the  vagrant  prefers  the  prison  to  the  casual  ward.  Per- 
sonally, I  am  most  strongly  in  favour  of  a  pass  system  on 
the  lines  of  the  well-known  Gloucestershire  plan.  But 
to  be  effective  it  is  extremely  desirable  to  transfer  the 
charge  of  the  wayfarer  to  the  police  and  to  the  poHce 
county  rate,  so  as  to  have  one  authority  dealing  systemati- 
cally throughout  the  larger  area  of  the  county.    At  present 
the  Gloucestershire  system  is  impossible  to  work  unless 
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MINUTES  OF  EVIDENCE  : 


Mr.  John  all  the  boards  of  guardians  in  the  county  agree  to  adopt 
JiHtton,3f.P.  it,  which  I  fear  is  impossible,  where  there  are  over  twenty 

 unions,  as  in  the  North  Riding.  Short  sentences  are,  in  my 

7  Mar  1905.  opinion,  most  harmful;  the  whole  object  of  imprisonment 
""'  is  (1)  to  reform  the  criminal,  (2)  to  punish  him,  (3)  to  deter 

others.     Any  sentence  imder  a  month,  especially  under 
modem  conditions  of  prison  Ufe,  fulfils  none  of  these  re- 
quirements.   The  terror  of  the  prison  is  outside  it.  The 
responsibility  of  sending  a  first  offender  is  very  great ; 
but,  when  necessary,  the  sentence  should  be  of  sufficient 
length  to  make  an  impression  on  the  prisoner's  mind.  I 
do  not  think  that  by  simply  arresting  beggars  and  com- 
mitting them  to  prison  we  diminish  the  number  of  vagrants 
so  long  as  prisons  are  made  into  comfortable  modern 
lodging-houses.     All  genuine  wayfarers  looking  for  work 
should  have  a  bed  provided  for  them  in  lodging-houses, 
shelters  or  labourers'  cottages,  as  lodgers,  at  the  expense 
of  the  county  rate,  and  sufficient  food  to  enable  them 
to  reach  the  next  stage  under  a  pass  system.    In  my 
opinion  labour  colonies  and  penal  workhouses,  as  in  Den- 
mark and  Switzerland,  are  essential  for  deahng  with  the 
vagrant  question,  and  I  believe  the  labour  bureaux  in 
Austria  are  also  very  effective.    There  must,  of  course, 
be  an  alteration  of  the  law  to  enable  these  men  to  be 
detained  for  a  long  period.    Every  possible  facility  and 
help  should  be  given  to  the  genuine  seeker  for  work.  La- 
bour statistics  should  be  from  day  to  day  supplied  to  the 
police  so  that  they  may  help  men  to  fiad  work.  Much 
seems  to  have  been  done  in  this  way  in  Switzerland  accord- 
ing to  the  very  interesting  report  of  Mr.  Preston-Thomas. 
The  Lindsey  report  expresses  my  views  with  regard  to  the 
present  treatment  of  vagrants.    But  I  do  not  approve 
of  the  vast  Belgian  colonies,  which  I  am  informed  are  far 
from  successful,  and,  on  account  of  their  vast  size,  are  a 
real  danger  to  the  State.    In  any  systern  which  may  be 
adoptel  in  this  coantry,  I  venture  to  think  that  if  men  are 
to  be  reclaimed  to  work  from  vagrancy  and  idleness  they 
should  receive  some  remuneration  for  their  work,  to  show 
them  that  labour  produces  money.    Even  in  the  casual 
wards  of  the  workhouse  a  Id.  or  2d.  for  work  done  would 
encourage  men  to  work  with  hope,  and  help  them  on  their 
discharge.    "  Surely  it  is  better  policy  to  spend  money 
in  the  prevention  of  pauperism  rather  than  in  the  relief 
of  paupers,"  said  a  Danish  poor  law  official,  on  seeing 
a  vagrant  breaking  stones  in  an  iron  grated  cell  in  a 
London  casual  ward. 

3928.  I  will  ask  you  one  or  two  questions,  although  it  is 
rather  difficult  to  find  anything  to  ask  after  that  excellent 
memorandum  you  have  read  to  us.  I  take  it  you  yourself 
are  in  favour  of  some  actiial  alteration  in  the  Statute 
law  ?— Oh,  yes,  certainly. 

3929.  I  mean  what  you  seek  could  not  be  accomplished 
by  the  issue  of  further  Orders  and  Circulars  by  the  Local 
Government  Board  ? — No,  I  do  not  think  it  could  be. 

3930.  You  are  strongly  in  favour  of  having  really  effec- 
tive sentences  on  vagrants,  and  not  committing  them  for 
these  short  periods  of  imprisonment  ? — ^Yes,  certainly. 

3931.  Have  you  gone  into  the  question  of  what  are  the 
most  effective  tasks  in  casual  wards  on  which  a  vagrant 
could  be  engaged  and  for  which  he  could  be  paid  some 
small  sums  of  money  ? — It  so  depends,  I  think,  entirely 
upon  the  locality.  It  must,  of  course,  be  some  form  of  un- 
skilled labour.  Where,  for  instance,  stones  can  be  broken 
more  cheaply  and  are  wanted  in  a  particular  district,  I  think 
stone  breaking  is  a  very  proper  task.  Oakum  picking  seems 
to  interfere  less  with  other  trades  than  almost  anything 
else,  and  it  is,  I  believe,  partly  remimerative  ;  it  does 
produce  something,  and  it  is  a  very  convenient  form  of 
labour  because  it  can  be  done  in  the  cells. 

3932.  Have  you  had  any  experience  of  wood  chopping  ? 
— No,  but  I  should  think  that  would  be  a  very  good  form 
of  labour  too. 

3933.  It  is  in  force  in  a  good  many  workhouses  ? — Yes, 
it  is. 

3934.  It  depends  partly  on  having  a  ready  sale  for  the 
wood  when  chopped  ?— Yes. 

3935.  Have  you  an5rthing  fresh  to  suggest  in  the  way  of 
task  ? — No,  I  have  nothing  fresh  to  suggest, 

3936.  No  doubt  you  are  aware  of  the  Gloucestershire 
way-ticket  system  ? — Yes. 

3937.  If  you  had  the  initiation  of  a  way-ticket  system, 
how  would  you  suggest  that  it  should  be  begun  and  carried 
out  ? — Well,  supposing  a  man  wanted  to  go  from  my  own 


town,  namely,  Northallerton,  to  look  for  work  at 
Liverpool,  I  should  suggest  that  he  should  bring  soma- 
certificate  from  his  employer,  or  some  other  well  known 
person  in  the  town,  stating  that  they  had  known  the  man,- 
that  he  had  been  regularly  at  work  up  to  a  certain  time, 
that  he  was  a  respectable  man  and  wanted  work,  and  that 
he  had  good  reason  for  supposing  that  he  would  find  work 
at  Liverpool.  He  should  take  that  certificate  to  the  police- 
man who  would  be  acting  on  behalf  of  the  system  at  the 
police  station,  and  if  the  police  knew  nothing  against  the 
man,  a  pass  ticket  should  be  issued  to  him,  and  this 
should  mark  his  route  throughout  and  entitle  him  at  each 
place  he  came  to  to  obtain  bed  and  board  ;  he  should 
not  be  allowed  to  loiter.  I  was  reading  only  a  day  or  two' 
ago  about  a  system  which  is  carried  out  in  Switzerland  ; 
I  think  there  is  a  card  with  squares  marked  upon  it ;  at 
each  police  station  the  man  goes  to  there  is  a  stamp  placed 
upon  it,  showing  the  date  on  which  he  arrives,  and  the 
date  on  which  he  leaves. 

3938.  You  are  contemplating  the  case  of  the  honest 
wayfarer  ? — Yes. 

3939.  Now,  let  us  take  the  idle  man,  and  the  man  who 
does  not  want  to  work  1—1  should  not  let  him  go  any 
further,  I  should  alter  the  law.  If  it  were  proved  that 
he  was  a  professional  vagrant,  I  should  have  him  arrested 
and  committed  to  one  of  the  labour  colonies  or  penal 
workhouses  which  I  suggest. 

3940.  Yes,  but  supposing  you  do  not  know  what  the 
man  is  beyond  that  he  is  an  indigent  man  and  he  tells 
you  that  he  desires  to  get  from  one  place  to  another,  do 
you  not  think  that  the  giving  of  a  way-ticket  to  him  would 
assist  the  police  very  materially  in  ascertaining  whether 
he  is  an  idle  man  ? — Yes. 

3941.  Because  if  he  does  not  pursue  the  route  he  has 
specified  to  the  police,  that  would  probably  mean  that 
he  has  not  told  the  truth,  and  that  consequently,  in  all 
probability,  his  desire  was  to  loiter  and  gain  a  livelihood 
by  begging  and  the  like.  Do  you  not  think  that  in 
that  case  the  way-ticket  would  be  of  very  material  assist- 
ance ? — Yes,  it  might  be  of  some  benefit  in  the  case  of  a 
man  who  is  on  the  border  line,  as  I  said  just  now,  between 
the  professional  tramp  and  the  working  man,  a  man  who. 
is  drifting  into  the  vagrant  class.  He  does  require,  of 
course,  special  treatment,  and  he  should  have  some  kind 
of  pass,  as  you  say,  from  place  to  place,  and  he  should 
have  the  chance  of  work  given  him  ;  then  if  it  is  found 
that  he  refuses  to  work,  and  is  descending  rapidly  into 
the  vagrant  class  I  should  not  hesitate  to  remove  him  to 
one  of  the  vagrant  workhouses  or  colonies. 

3942.  Quite  so.  The  very  fact  that  a  man  says  that 
he  wishes  to  go  from  Northallerton  to  Middlesbrough, 
and  you  find  that  he  has  gone  off  in  the  direction  of  York,, 
is  prima  facie  evidence  against  that  man  that  he  is  one 
of  the  idle  class  ? — Certainly. 

3943.  And  in  that  way  the  way-ticket,  if  it  was  found 
on  him,  would  be  fHma  facie  evidence  against  him  ? — 
Certainly. 

3944.  From  that  point  of  view,  the  M'ay-ticket  system 
would  not  only  be  of  assistance  to  the  honest  man,  but 
would  very  likely  lead  to  the  detection  of  the  dishonest 
man  ? — ^Yes,  certainly. 

3945.  If  some  scheme  of  way-ticket,  which  would 
serve  both  ends,  could  be  devised,  do  you  not  think 
it  would  probably  be  a  very  good  thing  in  deahng  both 
with  the  honest  and  the  dishonest  man.  It  would 
be  no  slur  upon  the  former  to  have  a  way-ticket ;  and 
it  would  be  a  means  of  detection  of  the  latter  ? — No 
but  I  want  to  differentiate  between  the  reaUy  genuine 
respectable  hard  working  man,  and  the  in,  and  out  sort 
of  man,  the  man  who  is  working  to-day,  gets  a  job  or  two,, 
and  then  goes  off  on  the  road,  but  who  is  not  necessariljr 
a  vagrant.  I  should  like  some  form  of  way-faring  ticket 
for  the  best  class  of  man  to  be  almost  a  character,  a 
written  character  for  him  to  produce  at  any  place  where 
he  is  going  for  work. 

3946.  That  is  something  like  the  German  system  under 
which  a  young  man  has  to  carry  a  work  book  ?— The 
fact  of  a  man  getting  this  particular  pass  from  the  police 
in  the  place  where  he  starts  should  be  a  character  for 
him,  so  long  as  the  route  upon  that  pass  was  followed. 

3947.  Quite  so  7 — So  that  when  he  gets  to  Liverpool 
he  can  then  produce  this  pass  from  the  police  at  Northal- 
lerton which  Avould  be  in  itself  a  certificate  that  the  maiv 
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•was  well-known  in  his  own  district  and  a  respectable 
working  man. 

3948.  With  regard  to  labour  colonies,  would  you  have 
them  conducted  by  the  guardians  or  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  Home  Office  ? — Under  the  supervision  of 
the^Home  Office,  undoubtedly. 

3949.  Then  you  would,  I  suppose,  have  a  body  of 
visitors  to  report  to  the  Home  Office,  as  now  in  the  case 
of  prisons  ? — Yes,  certainly,  there  should  be  a  visiting 
committee. 

3950.  The  committee  might  consist  of  say,  magis- 
trates and  guardians  ? — I  would  suggest  that  the  standing 
joint  committee  would  be  probably  the  most  useful.  I 
wish  if  possible  to  get  the  treatment  of  the  vagrant  ques- 
tion entirely  out  of  the  hands  of  the  Poor  Law. 

3951.  However,  you  probably  would  be  of  opinion  that 
it  would  be  well  to  have  some  local  inspection,  like  that 
by  the  visitors  of  prisons,  combined  with  the  superin- 
tendence of  the  Home  Office  ? — Certainly. 

3952.  {Mr.  Davy.)  I  gather  that  you  are  in  favour 
of  absolute  uniformity  of  administration  with  regard  to 
vagrants  ? — Yes. 

3953.  And  you  think  that  uniformity  could  be  best 
attained  by  having  one  authority  to  deal  with  them  ? — 
Yes. 

3954.  And  that  authority  you  suggest  should  be  the 
police  ? — The  Home  Office. 

3955.  The  Home  Office,  and  locally  the  police  ? — Yes. 

3956.  Would  there  not  be  some  difficulty  in  connection 
with  the  buildings  which  are  now  used  as  casual  wards  ? — 
Well,  I  have  thought  of  that.  If  it  were  necessary  to 
build  new  cells  at  all  the  police  stations  that  would  be  a 
very  costly  thing,  but  I  think  that  nearly  all  our  work- 
houses in  the  North  Riding  have  the  casual  ward  cells 
close  to  the  entrance  to  the  workhouse,  and  with  very 
little  difficulty  arrangements  might  be  made  to  transfer 
the  use  of  the  present  casual  ward  to  the  police.  I  do 
not  think  it  would  interfere  with  the  workhouse  or  with 
the  workhouse  disciphne,  and  it  would  save  great  expense 
on  both  sides. 

3957.  But  in  many  cases  the  casual  wards  are  some 
distance  from  the  police  station,  are  they  not  ? — Well,  in 
small  country  towns  that  is  not  so,  I  think. 

3958.  But  that  is  a  point  which  we  should  have  to 
consider  ? — Yes,  certainly. 

3959.  I  think  it  may  be  historically  stated  that  the 
pauper  vagrant  arose  in  this  country  owing  to  the 
applications  of  non-settled  men  for  admission  to  the 
Avorkhouse  ? — Yes,  I  suppose  it  was  so. 

3960.  Well,  would  you  not  again  have  applications  for 
admission  to  the  workhouse  from  destitute  men  of  the 
same  sort.  I  am  assuming  that,  as  you  propose,  the 
casual  wards  at  the  workhouse  are  handed  over  to  the 
police.  How  would  you  deal  with  such  cases  ? — I  should 
refer  them  to  the  police,  who  would  inquire  into  each 
case.  If  the  poUce  considered  that  the  man  should  be 
dealt  with  as  a  vagrant,  they  would  then  deal  with 
him.  But  if  he  were  not  a  subject  for  the  police,  and 
was  entitled  to  poor  law  relief,  and  satisfied  the  police 
to  that  effect,  I  should  send  him  back  to  the  master  of 
the  workhouse  and  say  he  should  admit  him. 

3961.  I  am  not  suggesting  that  the  difficulty  is  a  very 
serious  one,  but  there  is  a  difficulty  that  would  have  to 
be  considered  ? — That  might  be  so.  I  do  not  think  it 
would  occur  in  the  country  districts  ;  I  do  not  know  the 
large  towns. 

3962.  If  there  were  no  vagrant  wards  at  the  workhouse, 
vagrants  would  still  come  and  ask  for  admission  io  the 
workhouse  ? — They  are  not  admitted  into  our  workhouses 
now  vmless  they  come  with  an  order  from  the  pohce 
officer. 

3963.  They  go  to  the  vagrant  wards  now  ? — Yes. 

3964.  Suppose  there  are  no  vagrant  wards  near  ?— 
But  I  do  not  contemplate  that ;  I  contemplate  that  there 
should  be  vagrant  wards,  as  there  are  now,  in  every  market 
town. 

3965.  But  that  the  management  should  be  handed  over 
t )  the  poUce  ? — Yes.  The  vc grant  ward  should  be  entirely 
administered  by  the  police. 


3966.  {Sir  William  Chance.)  You  contemplate  a  difEereiit    3Ir.  John 
kind  of  vagrant   wards  altogether    from  the  present  Hutton,  M.P. 

kind  ? — I  suggest  that  the  old  vagrant  wards  should  be  ■  

utilised,  wherever  possible,  for  the  purposes  of  the  new  ^  Mar.  1905. 
wards  we  are  contemplating  under  the  police  ;  that  the 
guardians  should  either  rent  them  .to  the  police,  or  that 

they  should  in  some  \vpy  arrange  to  transfer  them, 
wherever  they  are  suitable,  so  as  to  save  the  expense 
of  building  special  vagrant  wards  connected  with  each 
police  station. 

3967.  {Mr.  Davy.)  So  that  new  vagrant  wards  would 
only  be  necessary  in  a  few  cases  ? — Yes. 

3968.  Under  that  system  you  might  close  certain 
vagrant  wards,  might  you  not,  where  they  are  now 
I'ather  close  to  one  another  ? — Yes,  certainly. 

3969.  That  would  be  one  advantage  from  having 
a  single  administration  for  the  whole  county  ? — Yes, 
certainly. 

3970.  In  each  case  there  would  have  to  be  a  police 
officer  in  charge  of  the  vagrant  ward,  I  suppose  ? — Yes. 

3971.  You  say  that  there  can  be  no  great  decrease 
in  vagrancy  in  the  North  Riding  unless  there  is  complete 
unification  of  authority.  But  I  suppose  you  would 
agree  that,  if  it  is  necessary  to  continue  the  guardians' 
relief  of  vagrants,  co-operation  with  the  police  is  very 
desirable  ? — ^Yes,  I  do. 

3972.  And  you  have  that  co-operation  in  the  North 
Riding  to  some  extent  ? — Yes,  we  have. 

3973.  More  than  in  most  districts  ? — I  do  not  know 
to  what  extent  it  is  adopted  in  other  districts.  It  has 
always  been  the  case  in  the  North  Riding,  I  think,  so 
long  as  I  can  remember. 

3974.  You  have  told  us  that  there  is  a  great  increase 
in  the  number  of  commitments  of  vagrants  to  prisons  ? 
—Yes. 

3975.  What  is  the  sort  of  average  sentence  which  a 
man  gets  in  the  North  Riding  for  an  offence  under  the 
Vagrancy  Act  ? — Well,  seven  to  fourteen  days,  I  think, 
is  the  average  sentence. 

3976.  Is  there  any  common  understanding  amongst 
the  magistrates  as  to  the  sentences  to  be  given  ? — No, 
I  do  not  think  there  is, 

3977.  Not  even  in  the  same  petty  sessional  division  ? 
— No,  I  think  it  depends  on  the  magistrate  in  the  chair. 

3978.  Do  you  in  any  case  give  sentences  up  to  twenty- 
eight  days  ? — Oh,  yes,  occasionally. 

3979.  Do  you  think  that  would  be  a  deterrent  sentence  ? 
— I  think  as  a  first  sentence  it  is  sufficiently  deterrent, 

3980.  But  the  seven  days  is  not  a  deterrent  sentence  ? 
— No,  not  the  least, 

3981.  And  the  vagrants  think  that  the  prisons  are 
comfortable  ? — Most  comfortable,  I  think, 

3982.  And  say  so  ? — And  say  so.  May  I  read  what 
some  vagrants  have  said  who  were  committed  to  prison 
during  the  last  autumn  in  the  North  Riding,  I  have  got 
three  instances  here  which  show  the  endeavours  they 
make  to  get  into  the  prison  instead  of  the  workhouse. 
This  is  a  cutting  from  a  local  paper  I  got  last  autumn. 

"  On  Tuesday  last,  William  Davis,  tramping 
labourer,  petitioned  Inspector  Henderson  to  take 
him  to  gaol  for  being  drunk.  He  was  drunk,  but 
not  so  bad  as  to  call  for  police  help,  and  the  in- 
spector declined  to  oblige.  The  philanthropic  in- 
spector told  him  to  go  to  a  lodging-house,  and  he 
replied  he  had  no  money.  Why  did  he  not  go  with 
the  money  he  had  got  drunk  with  ?  He  preferred 
to  have  a  good  '  booze  '  and  then  a  rest !  The 
philanthropist  advised  him  to  go  to  the  vagrant 
ward,  and  the  petitioner  shuddered.  He  would  not 
be  pushed  off  and  a  constable  led  him  away ;  in 
vain  the  inspector  threatened  with  his  stick,  and 
the  petitioner  squared  for  fight,  and  eventually  the 
inspector  had  to  comply  with  the  obstinate  petition. 
The  applicant  said  he  was  footsore  and  tired,  and 
wanted  a  ten  days'  rest  before  he  started  work 
again  1  The  Bench  were  there  to  mete  out  penalties 
and  rewards,  and  they  did  not  concede  the  whole 
reward  desired  ;  but  Rhadamanthus  smiled  when 
he  said  :  ■  We  give  you  seven  days'  rest ! '  " 
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Mr.  John        Then  there  is  another  case  :  — 
Button,  M.P.  .  . 
  A  New  Aspect  of  PrisoUi 

7  Mar.  lyuo.  During  the  last  two  weeks  the  gaol  has  been 

  presented  to  Northallerton  magistrates  in  a  new 

aspect — as  a  place  of  rest  and  recuperation — a  kind 
of  health  resort  and  sanatorium.  Last  week  an  in- 
veterate, incorrigible,  typical  tramp,  Walter  Rowlett, 
for  begging  alms  at  Osmotherley,  was  sent  to  gaol 
for  fourteen  days  with  hard  labour,  and  he  com- 
plained this  was  not  enough — he  wanted  more.  He 
received  fourteen  days  at  Lincoln,  Wakefield,  Derby, 
and  elsewhere,  and  he  desired  a  longer  period  of  rest ! 
The  magistrate,  Mr.  John  Weighell,  genial,  kind 
gentleman  though  he  is,  could  not  see  his  way  to 
comply.'' 

Here  is  the  third  case  : — 

The  Attractions  of  Prison  Life.'^ 

In  a  recent  note  allusion  was  made  to  the  ex- 
periences of  the  Northallerton  magistrates,  who 
had  before  them  two  members  of  the  nomadic 
fraternity,  who  implored  to  be  sent  to  prison  '  for 
a  rest.'  This  new  aspect  of  prison  life  is  not  the 
exclusive  possession  of  Walter  Rowlett  and  William 
Davis,  for  at  Guisborough,  this  week,  Ernest  Jones 
intimated  his  conviction,  though  not  in  poetical 
language,  that 

i  •'  Stone  walls  do  not  a  prison  make, 

.'  Nor  iron  bars  a  cage.' 

Jones  was  described  in  the  charge  sheet  as  a  tramping 
labourer.  In  the  course  of  his  peregrinations  he 
arrived  on  Sunday  at  the  staid  little  village  of  Pinch- 
ingthorpe,  and  made  play  on  the  windows  of  the 
railway  station  with  half-bricks.  He  carried  plenty 
of  ammunition,  several  other  stones  being  discovered 
in  his  pockets,  but  his  aim  was  true,  and  the  few 
missiles  he  spent  were  sufficient  to  warrant  his 
arrest.  He  confessed  his  guilt  with  a  weary  smile, 
observing  that  he  did  it  because  he  wanted  a  rest. 
The  magistrates  feelingly  gratified  his  desire  by 
ardering  a  fortnight's  imprisonment,  and  the  only 
regret  Jones  appeared  to  feel  was  that  the  term  was 
not  a  longer  one.'' 

Those  are  simply  casual  cuttings  taken  out  of  a  local 
paper  last  autumn. 

39S3.  Do  you  suggest  that  it  would  be  possible  to 
enforce  minimum  penalties  by  legislation,  so  that  no 
man  should  be  sent  to  prison  for  an  offence  under  the 
Vagrancy  Act  for,  say,  less  than  twenty-eight  ■  days  or 
less  than  fourteen  days  ? — Personally,  I  feel  so  strongly 
about  twenty-eight  days  imprisonment  that  I  consider 
if  a  man  has  not  committed  an  offence  worthy  of  twenty- 
eight  days  imprisonment,  you  must  forgive  him  a  first 
fault  or  a  second,  or  even  a  third  fault. 

3984.  But  do  you  think  that  you  could  insist  upon 
magistrates  giving  a  certain  length  of  sentence  ? — Of 
course,  the  difficulty  is  in  the  case  of  lines ;  a  small  fine 
carries  imprisonment.  But  I  would  certainly  legislate 
to  prevent  any  person  of  any  kind  or  description  being 
sent  to  prison  for  less  than  twenty-eight  days. 

3985.  And  certainly  a  person  of  the  vagrant  class  ? — 
Yes. 

3986.  The  vagrant  population  are  people  of  a  very 
low  standard  of  comfort,  are  they  not  ? — Oh,  very. 

3987.  Therefore,  what  would  be  a  hardship  to  a  well- 
to-do  man  in  a  prison  is  no  hardship  to  a  tramp  ? — No. 

3988.  So  that  a  prison,  to  be  a  real  punishment  to 
a  tramp,  woiild  have  to  be  rather  harder  than  the  prison 
for  an  ordinary  person  ? — Yes. 

3989.  And  it  is  suggested  that  the  way  to  remedy 
that  is  to  give  longer  sentences  for  persons  of  the  vagrant 
class  ?— I  should  rather  have  the  vagrant  prisons  which 
are  called  penal  workhouses ;  the  same  as  there  are 
in  Denmark. 

3990.  And  in  Germany  ? — I  am  sorry  to  say  I  have 
not  been  able  to  find  any  description  of  the  German 
system. 

3991.  Those  penal  workhouses  in  Denmark  are,  to 
all  intents  and  purposes,  prisons,  are  they  not  ?— Yes. 


3992.  They  were  built  under  the  Danish  Act  of  1892. 
Within  five  years  after  the  passing  of  this  Act,  penal 
workhouses  had  to  be  built  ? — Yes. 

3993.  To  those  penal  workhouses  are  committed 
persons  who  are  guilty  of  workhouse  offences  ? — Yes. 

3994.  You  are  aware  that  in  Denmark  no  destitute 
person  may  leave  the  establishment  to  which  he  is  com- 
mitted, without  the  consent  of  the  poor  law  authority  ? 
—Yes. 

3995.  So  that  they  are  not  troubled  with  ins-and- 
outs  there  ? — No,  a  most  desirable  improvement  of  the 
law. 

3996.  You  are  also  aware  that  every  pauper  in  Den- 
mark is  paid  a  certain  small  sum,  a  penny  or  twopence 
a  week  ? — Yes. 

3997.  And  part  of  that  accumulates  until  the  man  has 
enough  to  keep  himself  for  a  fortnight  ? — Yes,  that  is 
so,  I  believe. 

3998.  He  then  can  appeal  to  the  poor  law  authority 
to  let  him  out  ? — Yes. 

3999.  And  they  do  let  him  out,  as  a  matter  of  fact  ?— 
Yes. 

4000.  Do  you  think  that  system  would  be  worth  con- 
sidering in  England  t — I  do. 

4001.  It  may  be  a  way  out  of  the  difficulty  of  sentenc- 
ing people  to  long  sentences  for  what  the  public  think 
venial  offences  ? — Yes. 

4002.  Well,  these  penal  workhouses  are  practically 
prisons  ? — They  are. 

4003.  And  men  are  sent  there  for  six  months  ? — 
They  are  prisons  where  work  is  done  outside  in  the  gardens 
or  in  the  fields. 

4004.  I  think  it  would  be  an  accident  whether  there 
was  or  was  not  outside  work.  They  are  places  in  which 
the  discipline  is  supposed  to  be  very  rigid,  are  they  not  ? 
— Yes,  very  much  so. 

4005.  Under  the  Danish  Act  the  regulations,  which 
are  approved  by  the  Minister  of  Justice,  may  prescribe, 
as  punishment  in  cases  of  important  breaches  of  order, 
confinement  in  the  cells  of  not  more  than  two  months  ? 
—Yes. 

4006.  It  looks  like  a  prison  ? — Oh,  yes,  it  is  a  prison.l 

4007.  The  head  of  the  police  must  assent.  So  that  if 
we  had  in  this  country  labour  colonies  or  penal  workhouses 
they  would  be  essentially  prisons,  would  they  not  ? — Yes. 

4008.  And  therefore,  properly,  under  the  supervision 
of  the  Home  Office  ? — Yes,  and  vagrants  would  be  com- 
mitted direct.  Instead  of  being  committed  to  the  prison, 
they  could  be  committed  direct  to  the  penal  workhouse. 

4009.  As  I  take  it,  after  repeated  convictions  for 
vagrancy  ? — Yes. 

4010.  You  would  advocate  that  a  man  should  be  sent 
to  one  of  these  penal  establishments  ? — Yes. 

4011.  With,  as  you  say,  a  longer  detention.  Have  you 
formed  any  opinion  as  to  how  long  that  detention  should 
be  ? — Well,  it  should  be  up  to  three  years,  most  certainly. 

4012.  It  varies  in  different  countries  of  Europe  from 
six  months  to  three  years  ?— Yes. 

4013.  You  think  three  years  ? — Three  years  is  a  reason- 
able time. 

4014.  What  do  you  think  would  be  the  proper  tribunal 
to  impose  that  penalty — quarter  sessions  ? — Yes  ;  I  do 
not  think  that  should  be  left  to  petty  sessions. 

4015.  So  that  the  petty  sessions  would  convict,  and 
send  up  for  sentence  to  quarter  sessions  ? — "ios,  that 
would  be  so. 

4016.  {Mr.  Simpson.)  Like  an  incorrigible  rogue  now 
convicted  at  petty  sessions  and  sent  up  to  quarter  sessions 
to  be  further  dealt  with  ? — Yes,  the  same  kind  of  thing. 

4017.  {Mr.  Davy.)  But  you  would  not  advocate  that 
such  a  punishment  as  that  should  be  in  the  hands  of 
petty  sessions  ? — No. 

4018.  About  the  wayfaring  ticket ;  the  honest  way- 
farer is  a  very  small  proportion  of  the  total  number  of 
vagrants,  is  he  not  ?— Oh,  yes,  very  small. 
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4019.  And  yet  public  opinion  makes  it  necessary  for 
us  to  deal  -with  him  in  some  way  ? — I  think  it  is  only 
right  it  should  be  so. 

4020.  And  you  suggest  a  ticket  system  ? — Yes,  I  do  not 
■see  any  other  way  of  getting  out  of  it. 

4021.  A  ticket  given  to  a  man,  not  because  he  is  in 
search  of  work,  but  because  he  has  been  working  ? — 
Because  he  has  been  working  and  wants  to  go  somewhere 
else  to  obtain  work  owing  to  the  work  where  he  is  slacken- 
ing oft. 

4022.  Would  you  give  him  a  ticket  because  he  was 
going  to  such  and  such  a  place  to  find  work  ? — Well, 
there  are  two  classes  of  men  ;  there  is  the  man  with  a 
character,  who  wants  to  go  to  some  definite  place  to  find 
some  definite  work ;  and  there  is  the  man  who  says  he 
is  looking  for  work  and  may  take  a  day  or  two,  on  the 
border  line  ;  he  wants  to  be  treated,  I  think,  in  a  different 
way  to  the  man  I  have  just  spoken  of  ;  he  is  on  trial  as  it 
were. 

4023.  That  is  just  what  I  want  to  get  at ;  would  you 
give  him  a  ticket  ? — I  think  he  should  have  a  ticket, 
but  not  of  the  same  kind  as  the  first  man. 

4024.  Supposing  an  improper  person  got  hold  of  a 
ticket,  might  he  not  use  it  as  an  instrument  of  mendi- 
cancy ? — Of  course,  that  might  be  so ;  that,  of  course, 
is  a  danger. 

4025.  But  that  can  be  dealt  with  as  the  difficulty 
arises  ? — They  should  be  punished  where  found  out. 
The  man  would  be  traced,  and,  therefore,  he  could  be 
punished  much  more  easily  in  that  way  than  he  could  at 
the  present  time  for  begging. 

4026.  {Chairman.)  With  regard  to  your  proposal  that 
on,  say,  the  first  and  second  convictions,  you  would  not 
give  imprisonment,  what  would  be  the  best  way  of  identi- 
fying the  man ;  I  take  it  you  would  have  his  convictions 
recorded  ? — Yes. 

4027.  There  would  be  a  register  of  tramps  so  con- 
victed ? — Yes. 

4028.  Care  would  have  to  be  taken  as  to  how  that 
register  was  kept,  because  you  would  want  to  identify 
the  man  from  it  ? — The  difficulty  would  only  be  in  the 
first  instance,  for  as  you  gradually  got  these  tramps 
ofl:  the  road  they  would  gradually  disappear,  and  the 
numbers  would  be  so  much  reduced  that  there  probably 
would  be  less  difficulty  in  identifying  them. 

4029.  But  in  the  case  of  a  man  who  you  had  every 
reason  to  beheve  had  been  convicted  before,  you  would 
want  to  get  at  his  convictions  ? — Yes. 

4030.  The  clerk  of  the  petty  sessions  would  keep  the 
convictions  of  every  man,  as  far  as  he  could,  his  descrip- 
tion and  his  name — which  would  perhaps  not  be  of  much 
use ;  but  his  description  might  be  kept  by  means  of  a 
system  of  finger  marks,  and  so  on  ;  and  a  man  could  be 
identified  so  that  in  his  third  conviction  he  could  have 
a  longer  term  of  imprisonment  ? — Yes. 

4031.  In  connection  with  another  Committee  on  which 
I  sat,  Sir  John  Bridge  advised  that  in  the  case  of  an 
inebriate  the  seven  days'  sentence  was  the  very  worst 
thing  you  could  give  him,  either  as  a  deterrent  or  for  his 
health's  sake  ? — Yes. 

4032.  His  advice  was  that  you  should  bind  the  man 
over.  That  would  be  recorded  against  him  ;  and  that 
should  be  the  practice  for  first  and  second  convictions 
for  drunkenness ;  on  the  third  conviction  you  would 
give  him,  not  seven  days,  but  a  considerably  longer  period  ? 
— Yes.- 

4033.  You  might  in  this  case  adopt  a  somewhat  similar 
plan  to  that  recommended  by  Sir  John  Bridge  ? — Yes, 
exactly; 

4034;  (Mr;  Simpson.)  As  regards  the  way- ticket, 
if  there  are  stations  marked  on  it  and  there  is  a  consider- 
able distance  between  one  station  and  another,  say  ten 
or  fifteen  miles,  do  you  not  think  that  if  a  wayfarer  sticks 
to  his  route,  and  walks  his  ten  or  fifteen  miles  a  day, 
that  is  pretty  good  evidence  of  his  bona  fides,  that  he  is 
not  a  mere  loafer  ? — Oh,  I  think  the  tramps  do  that  iiow. 
No,  I  do  not  think  that  would  be  at  all  enough.  The 
tramp  at  the  present  time  frequently  walks  fifteen  miles 
a  day,  or  even  more, 

4035.  You  have  actual  knowledge  of  the  nuisance  the 
tramps  are  to  cottagers  near  you  ? — Yes. 
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4036?  And  you  think  the  nuisance  is  great  ? — Oh,  Mr.  John 
very  much  so.  In  the  North  Riding  there  has  been  almost  Hutton,  M.P  ^ 
a  state  of  terror.  This  last  Christmas  there  were  several 
very  serious  assaults  in  the  road,  quite  early  in  the  evening, 
upon  respectable  people,  and  in  my  own  neighbourhood 
neither  man  nor  weman  dare  go  out  after  dark  to  church 
or  anywhere  ;  they  were  in>a  perfect  state  of  terror.  There 
was  a  case  of  assault  a  day  or  two  ago  near  Thirsk; 

4037;  {Chairman.)  Do  you  live  near  the  Great  North 
Road  ? — No,  the  Great  North  Road  is  on  the  other  side 
of  me.  We  are  on  the  main  road,  or  nearly  so,  between 
Ripon  and  Northallerton;  As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  never 
have  a  tramp  at  our  own  house,- 

4038.  {Mr.  Simpson.)  Do  you  think  a  considerable 
proportion  of  the  tramps  are  guilty  of  serious  offences  ? — 
No,  I  do  not  think  as  a  rule  we  do  find  that ;  I  do  not  think 
the  tramp  is  very  much  of  a  thief.  If  he  is,  it  is  in  a  very 
small  petty  sort  of.  a  way  ;  I  do  not  think  he  takes  the 
trouble  to  break  into  a  house  or  anything  of  that  kind; 

4039.  When  you  were  chairman  of  quarter  sessions 
and  incorrigible  rogues  were  sent  up  from  petty  sessions 
to  quarter  sessions  for  sentence,  were  they  mostly  regular 
tramps  ? — I  do  not  remember  ever  having  a  case  myself. 

4040.  But  probably  if  the  magistrates  in  petty  sessions 
knew  that  by  sending  a  beggar,  say,  up  to  quarter  sessions 
he  might  get  some  such  sentence  as  three  years  in  a  penal 
colony,  they  would  be  much  more  likely  to  send  him  up  ? 
— Yes,  certainly. 

4041.  Did  you  not  say  that  in  the  North  Riding  the 
man  who  is  arrested  and  taken  to  a  police  station  gets  a 
supper  of  bread  and  butter  with  tea  or  coffee  ? — Yes, 

4042.  That  is  supplied  by  the  police  ? — That  is  sup- 
plied by  the  police-sergeant; 

4043.  That  is  milch  better  than  what  he  gets  in  prison  ? 
— Oh,  yes; 

4044.  Or  in  the  vagrant  wards  ? — Yes; 

4045.  Then  suppose  you  hand  over  the  vagrant  wards 
to  the  management  of  the  police,  would  not  there  be  rather 
a  prospect  of  the  tramps  bemg  better  treated  than  now  ? 
— There  would  be,  I  suppose,  some  regulations  made  for 
their  treatment.  I  assure  you  I  would  much  rather  trust 
to  the  discipline  and  management  of  the  police,  than  of  the 
present  coimtry  workhouse  master  and  his  assistants. 

4046.  In  Sir  John  Gorst's  Vagrancy  Bill  of  last  session, 
it  was  proposed  that  county  councils  and  councils  of 
coimty  boroughs  should  contribute  sums  towards  the 
establishment  or  maintenance  of  a  labour  colony ;  do 
you  think  your  county  would  be  Ukely  to  contribute 
something  towards  that  ? — Well,  I  take  it  that  would  be 
in  relief  of  the  poor  rate. 

4047.  Yes  ? — I  would  rather  keep  the  county  councils 
out  of  it  to  this  extent ;  I  would  rather  it  was  a  police 
matter,  and  left  to  the  standing  joint  committees  ;  let 
them  make  their  demand  the  same  as  is  done  now  in  all 
police  matters  upon  the  county  council,  simply  to  pay 
the  rate.  I  think  that  in  all  matters  connected  with  the 
pohce  the  standing  joint  committee  is  a  very  useful  in- 
termediate body  between  the  county  council  and  the 
justices.  It  prevents  a  great  deal  of  general  discussion 
upon  matters  which  perhaps  are  none  the  better  for  open 
discussion,  and  the  standing  joint  committee  is  quite 
capable  of  doing  whatever  would  be  the  best  in  the  general 
interest  of  the  county.  The  county  council,  I  think,  should 
simply  have  to  find  the  money  on  their  demand; 

4048.  But,  speaking  generally,  you  would  agree  that 
the  rates  should  pay  a  good  deal  of  the  cost  of  labour 
colonies,  even  though  the  taxes  paid  some  of  it  ? — Yes  ; 
taking  it  simply  as  a  transfer  by  law  from  the  poor  law 
to  the  special  police  county  rate, 

4049.  {Sir  William  Chance.)  The  particular  union  to 
which  you  referred,  and  of  which  you  gave  us  a  descrip- 
tion, was  the  Northallerton  union  ? — Yes. 

4050.  And  the  prison  was  the  county  prison  of  the 
North  Riding  ?— Yes,- 

4051.  For  some  years  you  have  been  very  much  in- 
terested in  all  questions  of  poor  law  administration  ? — Yes. 

4052.  Have  you  been  a  guardian  ? — I  served  as  an 
ex-officio  guardian  some  years  ago,  and  worked  very 
hard  for  a  few  years. 

4053.  In  the  Northallerton  union  t—bx  the  Thirsk 
union  ;  that  is  my  union. 
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4054.  But  the  xmion  you  described  is  Northallerton  ? 
—Yes. 

4055.  What  kind  of  casual  wards  are  there  in  that 
union  ? — There  are,  I  think,  about  eight  colls.  This 
was  about  the  first  union  which  adopted  the  cellular 
system. 

4056.  How  long  have  these  cells  been  in  use  ? — I  should 
think  for  twenty  years,  at  least. 

4057.  Do  you  remember  the  effect  of  the  cellular  system, 
when  first  started,  on  the  number  of  vagrants  ? — I  am 
speaking  only  from  dim  memory,  but  my  impression  is 
that  the  effect  was  instantaneous. 

4058.  There  was  a  decrease  ? — At  once  ;  a  very  con- 
siderable decrease. 

4059.  How  long  did  that  decrease  last ;  can  you  re- 
member that  ? — No  ;  I  do  not  think  the  eiiect  has  really 
ever  worn  off.  I  have  here  a  return  issued  by  Mr.  Lowry, 
the  Inspector  of  the  northern  district,  which  shows  the 
number  of  vagrants  relieved  during  the  five  years  ended 
Michaelmas,  1903.  At  Northallerton  the  number  varies 
from  846  in  1899  to  987  ui  1903 ;  it  is  always  under 
1,000  ;  it  has  been  down  to  739  in  1900.  Northallerton 
is  a  very  central  market  town  ;  it  is  where  there  is  a  great 
converging  of  highways  from  the  West  Elding  to  the 
Cleveland  district.  At  Reeth,  a  little  town  in  Swaledale, 
a  most  out  of  the  way  place,  they  had  1,148  in  1899,  going 
up  last  year  to  1,382  ;  there  they  have  no  cellular  system, 
though  it  is  a  place  not  half  the  size  of  Northallerton, 
which  is  on  the  high  road. 

4060.  Is  there  any  special  attraction  for  vagrants  to 
go  towards  that  particular  place  ? — No  ;  that  is  a  thing 
I  cannot  understand. 

4061.  You  think  possibly  that  they  may  go  there  on 
account  of  the  Order  of  the  Local  Government  Board  not 
being  carried  out  ? — I  think  partly  so. 

4062.  I  think  in  Northallerton,  ac30rding  to  your 
description,  the  Order  is  carried  out  ? — Yes,  it  is. 

4063.  Detaining  for  two  nights  or  four  nights  as  the 
case  may  be  ? — Yes. 

4064.  And  has  there  not  been  any  special  increase  of 
vagrants  in  Northallerton  ? — No. 

4065.  Though  there  has  been  in  other  neighbouring 
unions  where  the  Order  has  not  been  so  well  carried 
out  ? — ^Well,  I  do  not  say  an  increase,  but  they  go  on 
with  a  very  high 'figure. 

4066.  Has  there  not  been  a  very  large  increase  in  other 
places  ? — There  has  been  a  decrease  in  vagrancy  in  the 
whole  of  the  North  Riding  for  the  last  five  years  ;  it  has 
gone  dowia  from  34,000  to  24,000. 

4067.  That  is  rather  remarkable  ? — It  is  so  different 
in  Durham.  There  the  number  had  increased  from  44,000 
to  50,000  ;  and  in  Northumberland  from  27,950  to  35,771. 

P4068.  You  can  give  no  reason  for  that  ? — The  only 
suggestion  I  can  make  is  the  more  general  application  of 
the  cellular  system  in  the  North  Riding. 

4069.  There  are  more  workhouses  with  the  cellular 
system  in  the  North  Riding  than  in  Durham  ? — They 
have  increased  in  the  North  Riding ;  first  one  union 
and  then  another  has  adopted  the  Local  Government 
Board  regulations,  and  that  has  always  had  a  good  effect. 

4070.  And  are  the  guardians  generally  pleased  with  the 
result  of  their  estabhshing  the  cellular  system  ?— Yes. 

4071.  They  have  foimd  that  the  result  is  that  vagrancy 
has  diminished,  or  at  an  j  rate  not  increased  ? — -Diminished, 
as  a  rule.  May  I  refer  to  a  difficulty  in  connection  with 
vagrant  ward  statistics.  I  have  no  specific  charge  to 
make,  but  there  always  seems  to  me  a  very  great  danger 
of  leakage.  I  can  see  no  reason  why  if  a  workhouse  master 
is  a  dishonest  man  he  should  not  discharge  his  vagrants 
on  the  first  morning  after  they  have  been  received  and 
draw  rations  for  them  for  two  dajrs  ;  and  I  have  heard  of 
workhouses — I  do  not  wish  to  be  more  specific  than  that — 
where,  on  a  change  of  master,  as  soon  as  the  new  master 
came  into  office,  the  vagrants  were  reduced  by  half, 
although  there  was  apparently  no  diminution  in  the 
flow.    It  is  a  curious  point  of  leakage. 

4072.  Your  desire  is  that  the  vagrant  should  be  entirely 
transferred  from  the  guardians  to  the  poUce  ? — Yes. 

4073.  That  would  include  aU  classes  of  wavfarers  ? — 
Yes. 


4074.  Do  you  not  think  there  are  bona  fiie  wayfarers 
amongst  these  vagrants  ? — ^Yes,  certainly. 

4075.  Might  there  not  be  an  objection  on  the;  part  of 
some  of  those  to  go  to  a  police  station,  if  they  are  'prima 
facie  honest  men  seeking  work  ? — ^I  do  not  think 
so  ;  at  least  there  is  no  feeling  of  that  kind  locally  in  the 
North  Riding.  I  understand  there  is  a  very  stronjr 
feeUng  in  some  counties  against  it,  but  with  us  I  have 
never  heard  the  objection  raised  in  any  way  at  all. 

4076.  You  think  that  with  the  tickets  you  have 
suggested  there  would  not  be  that  objection  ? — I  have 
thought  about  it  a  great  deal ;  I  do  not  think  there  would 
be  any  objection  to  them  at  all,  certainly  not  in  the  North 
Riding. 

4077.  Then  these  iona  fide  wayfarers,  when  they  have 
satisfied  the  police  with  the  production  of  the  proper 
way-ticket,  are  to  be  given  accommodation  in  lodging- 
houses  ;  is  that  your  idea  ? — Yes,  wherever  accommoda- 
tion can  be  found  for  them. 

4078  Would  you  suggest  that  the  existing  casual 
wards  might  be  utilised  in  that  way ;  the  poUce  could 
say  "  You  will  have  a  bed  in  the  casual  ward  for  the 
night  "  ? — If  the  wards  were  made  comfortable  ;  but  the 
honest  wayfarer  should  not  be  treated  in  the  same  way  as 
the  tramp. 

4079.  Your  suggestion  is  that  the  professional  tramps 
should  not  go  near  the  workhouse.  How  would  you 
distinguish  the  treatment  of  the  two  classes  after  the 
apphcation  to  the  poUce  ? — ^I  suggested  that  the 
casual  ward  cells  should  be  transferred  wherever  possible 
to  the  charge  of  the  police.  Where  they  are  the  old 
casual  wards  imder  the  charge  of  the  pohce,  or  new  cells 
adjoining  the  pohce  station  built  for  the  purpose,  there 
is  no  reason,  of  course,  why  some  of  them  should  not  be 
fitted  up  better  than  others  for  the  better  class  of  way- 
farer ;  otherwise,  I  do  not  see  why  the  treatment  should 
not  be  as  now  at  Northallerton  where,  if  a  respectable  man 
comes  for  relief  to  the  pohce  sergeant,  he  gives  him  a  pass 
for  a  lodging-house. 

4080.  You  wish  the  responsibility  for  dealing  with 
all  these  vagrants  transferred  to  the  police  ;  you  do 
not  wish  to  see  the  present  casual  wards  abolished, 
but  that  they  should  be  under  police  control  ? — For  the 
sake  of  expense,  where  the  casual  wards  are  so  detached 
from  the  workhouse  buildings  that  they  can,  without 
interfering  with  the  workhouse,  be  transferred  to  the 
police,  I  should  certainly  allow  that  to  be  done. 

4081.  Would  it  not  be  possible  under  your  scheme 
for  a  wayfarer  to  apply  in  the  first  place  at  the  casual 
ward,  and  then,  if  his  papers  were  in  order,  he  should  be 
kept  in  the  casual  ward  and  properly  treated  and  sent 
on  the  next  day  ;  but  if  his  papers  were  not  in  order, 
then  he  should  be  referred  to  the  police  station  and  the 
police  should  take  charge  of  him  ? — I  should  abolish 
the  connection  with  the  poor  law  authorities  entirely, 
and  compel  the  vagrant  to  deal  with  the  police  and  the 
police  only. 

4082.  [Chairman.)  As  I  understand  you,  the  casual 
ward  becomes  a  police  station  ? — That  is  my  idea. 

4083.  [Sir  William  Chance.)  You  do  not  approve, 
I  understand,  of  the  Belgian  colony  system  ? — I  do  not 
know  it  personally ;  my  opinion  is  formed  from  what 
I  have  read  about  it  and  heard  about  it. 

4084.  And  from  what  you  have  heard  about  the 
colonies  you  do  not  think  they  would  be  applicable  to 
England  ? — Oh,  no.  They  are  an  enormous  size  ;  they 
have  about  8,000  persons  altogether  in  the  two  colonies. 

4085.  What  is  your  opinion  as  to  the  effect  they  have 
upon  the  vagrant  ? — I  am  told  it  is  perfectly  hopeless 
any  person  going  in  there.  If  be  was  rather  bad,  he  is 
made  very  bad ;  the  effect  is  most  deteriorating  and 
most  harmful  in  every  possible  way.  If  a  person  acci- 
dentally gets  in  there,  a  semi-respectable  man,  I  am  told 
there  is  no  hope  for  him  at  all,  and  that  he  will  come  out 
a  most  perfected  villain  and  blackguard.  This  is  all 
from  hearsay ;  I  have  not  been  there  myself ;  but  from 
what  I  have  heard  of  the  colonies  from  people  who  have 
been  there  they  seem  to  me  to  be  very  dangerous  and 
very  deteriorating  in  every  sense,  and  they  are  much  too 
large. 

4086.  Have  you  considered  the  question  of  women 
and  children  ;  how  should  they  be  dealt  with  under  this 
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new  system'of  putting  the  vagrants  under  the  police  ? 
— It  is  a  smaller  branch  of  the  question,  which  will  have 
to  be  dealt  with.  It  did  not  seem  so  important  to  me 
as  that  of  the  male  tramps.  My  own  impression  would 
be  that  as  soon  as  you  have  taken  the  men  ofi  the  road 
the  women  and  children  would  disappear  ott  the  road. 
They  would  settle  down  somewhere. 

4087.  You  say  that  a  great  deal  of  alms  is  given  by 
the  poor  people  to  vagrants  ? — Undoubtedly. 

4088.  And  you  think  that  the  greater  part  of  the 
support  which  they  get  comes  from  the  poor  ? — Yea,  I 
do. 

4089.  I  suppose  you  are  of  opinion  if  this  almsgiving 
could  be  put  a  stop  to,  that  the  vagrant  would  not  think 
it  worth  his  while  to  keep  on  the  road  any  longer  ? — I 
quite  think  so.  ffsj 

4090.  If  giving  alms  were  made  an  offence-,  vagrancy 
would  probably  cease  ;  the  vagrants  would  find  some 
other  employment  ? — In  some  of  the  Swiss  Cantons,  I 
think,  a  person  is  fined  10s.  if  he  is  found  giving  anything 
to  a  vagrant ;  but  I  think  that  woiild  never  be  applied 
here. 

4091.  (Dr.  Dowries.)  You  were  speaking  about  the 
lack  of  criminality  amongst  the  tramps  in  youx  district ; 
do  you  get  any  stack-firing  or  burning  of  bams  ? — ^Yes  ; 
but  these  are  not  done  on  purpose,  from  a  crimmal  intent. 
I  think  they  are  chiefly  caused  by  carelessness. 

4092.  A  man  who  is  smoking  drops  a  match  ? — No 
doubt  that  is  a  source  of  danger  ;  but  I  do  not  think  it 
is  from  crimLual  intent. 

4093.  It  is  one  of  the  drawbacks  of  the  tramp  ? — Yes 
a  very  serious  one  indeed. 

4094.  I  think  from  what  you  said  you  wo'.iid  regard 
the  question  of  classification  as  very  important  in  con- 
nection with  the  labour  colonv  or  penal  workhouse  ? — 
Yes. 

4095.  That  is  to  say  that,  if  possible,  you  vv'ould  ex- 
clude the  criminal  class  ? — Certainly. 

4096.  The  arrangements  should  permit  of  some  persons 
being  separated,  if  necessary,  from  the  worst  class,  if  the 
latter  were  found  to  have  a  detrimental  effect  ? — Yes. 

4097.  You^would  have  to  consider  the  question  of 
association  of  the  inmates  in  any  such  colony  ? — Yes. 

4098.  In  connection  with  the  pass  system  you  propose 
there  is  the  question  of  identity  ;  do  you  think  it  possible 
that  a  man  who  had  obtained  a  pass  might  sell  it  ? — 
Yes,  I  do. 

4099.  So  that  it  would  seem  almost  necessary  to  have 
some  evidence  of  identity  on  the  pass  itself  ? — It  would 
be  much  better  if  it  could  be  done,  no  doubt. 

4100.  A  thumb-print  might  perhaps  do  ? — Yes. 

4101.  You  propose  that  the  genuine  wayfarer  who 
has  a  pass,  should  be  provided  with  food  and  lodging  at 
the  expense  of  the  cotmty  rate  ;  do  you  think  it  wotild 
be  necessary  to  have  any  remedy,  in  case  of  default  on 
the  part  of  the  county  in  providing  such  facilities  ? — Well, 
if  an  Act  were  passed  dealing  with  the  tramps  m  this  way, 
I  do  not  see  that  the  county  could  refuse,  especially  if 
the  system  is  conducted  by  the  standing  joint  committee. 
The  standing  joint  committee  act  independently  of  the 
county  council  as  a  rule,  being  half  of  them  justices ;  my 
experience  is  that  the  standing  joint  committee  could  be 
trusted  to  carry  out  the  law  without  the  discussions  or 
the  objections  which  might  be  raised  in  a  full  coimty 
meeting. 

4102.  You  think  that  perhaps  that  point  might  be 
left  until  it  is  found,  in  practice,  that  some  compulsory 
power  is  necessary  ? — I  think  it  would  not  be  necessary. 

4103.  Would  you  require  the  genuine  wayfarer  to 
perform  any  work  in  retiu-n  for  that  food  and  lodging  ? — 
No,  I  do  not  think  I  should.  I  should  not  like  to  express 
any  strong  opinion  upon  it,  but  I  think  he  might  be 
allowed  to  go  on  as  speedily  as  possible. 

4104.  In  fact,  it  would  be  more  important  to  the  State 
to  get  him  to  his  work  than  to  keep  him  to  perform  some 
task  which  is  more  or  less  useless  ? — Yes. 

4105.  At  what  distance  apart  would  you  have  the 
stages  for  the  genuine  wayfarer  ? — I  should  say,  not  less 
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than  ten  miles  ;  I  think  tha 
do  fourteen  miles  a  day. 

4106.  A  fair  day's  walk  might  be  regarded  as  the 
equivalent  of  the  work  ? — -Yes,  quite  so. 

4107.  As  regards  the  casual  applicant  at  a  workhouse, 
who  is  destitute,  if  there  were  no  casual  wards  imder  the 
Poor  Law,  would  it  meet  tjie  case  if  the  master  had  power 
to  admit  that  man  and  set  him  to  work  and  detain  him, 
pending  police  inquiries  ? — I  think  that  if  there  is  no 
police  station  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the 
workhouse,  probably  some  arrangement  of  that  kind 
should  be  made. 

4108.  {Sir  William  Chance.)  It  is  often  the  case  where 
the  workhouse  is  in  a  country  village,  that  the  only  police 
station  near  is  the  house  of  the  policeman  ? — That  is 
not  the  case  in  the  North  Riding.  I  think  there  is  only 
one  village  in  the  North  Riding  which  answers  to  that 
description  ;  but  in  that  sort  of  case  arrangements  ought 
to  be  made  with  the  workhouse  master  to  deal  with,  the 
applicant,  and  then  the  guardians  could  recover  the 
cost  of  his  maintenance  from  the  police  rate. 

4109.  {Dr.  Dowries.)  Pending  inquiries  ? — Yes  ;  I 
mean,  I  would  not  leave  it  to  the  village  constable  to 
deal  with  ;  I  do  not  think  he  is  the  proper  man  to  deal 
with  these  cases. 

4110.  {Captain  Eardley-Wilmot.)  The  reduction  of 
vagrants  in  the  North  Riding  from  34,000  to  24,000  is  a 
great  drop  ? — Yes. 

4111.  When  did  that  occur  ? — That  was  in  the  last  five 
years. 

4112.  You  attributed  that  decrease  to  the  enforcement 
of  the  regulations  in  the  casual  ward  and  to  the  activity 
of  the  police,  I  think  ? — Yes,  I  think  that  is  the  proper 
way  of  putting  it. 

4113.  In  what  does  the  activity  of  the  police  consist  ? — 
I  would  rather  you  asked  that  question  of  the  chief  con- 
stable.who,  I  understand, is  coming  to  give  evidence  before- 
you.  I  gathered  from  what  he  told  me  that  he  has  given 
instructions  to  the  police  to  run  in  every  man  they  see- 
begging. 

41 14.  Does  not  that  show  that  prison  is  not  so  attractive 
after  all,  to  these  vagrants.  Behind  the  police  is  only 
the  prison  ? — Yes,  but  I  shotild  prefer  the  chief  constable, 
if  you  do  not  mind,  to  answer  those  questions. 

4115.  {Chairman:)  Is  it  not  also  that  you  have  been 
more  strict  in  the  matter  of  enforcing  the  bath  and  search  ? 
—Yes. 

4116.  Has  not  that  been  a  deterrent  to  a  certain  extent  ? 
— Yes,  I  have  no  doubt  it  has.  If  you  saw  the  bath  at 
the  workhouse,  you  would  feel  it  a  great  deterrent. 

4117.  {Captain  Showers.)  They  have  a  bath  in  the 
prison  ? — Yes,  there  is  a  lovely  bath  there.  I  went 
through  these  two  places,  and  I  said  to  the  police  ser- 
geant, "  If  I  want  a  bed  I  will  make  you  rim  me  in  here, 
instead  of  going  into  that  awful  looking  place." 

4118.  {Captain  Eardley-Wilmot.)  Do  you  happen  to 
know  Lincolnshire  at  all  ? — No. 

4119.  In  that  county  they  have  practically  no  vagrancy, 
owing  to  the  vagrants  being  vigorously  run  in  and  sent 
to  prison  ?— Yes,  I  have  read  the  very  interesting  report 
of  the  Lindsey  justices. 

4120.  {Captain  Showers.)  How  would  you  suggest 
that  prison  should  be  made  more  distasteful  so  as  to  keep 
tramps  from  wanting  to  go  there  ? — Well,  that  goes  to 
the  whole  question  of  prison  discipline ;  I  think,  myself, 
it  is  a  very  great  pity  to  have  done  away  with  the  mill, 
I  think  that  those  old  really  hard  labour  punishments 
were  a  very  great  deterrent.  So  long  as  the  wheels  ground 
corn,  or  pumped  water,  they  were  not  humiliating  o: 
did  not  diminish  the  self-respect  of  the  prisoners  ;  very 
few  of  them  have  got  much  self-respect  to  start  with.  I 
think  the  whole  idea  of  the  last  lev.-  years  of  the  discipline  ■ 
of  the  prison  has  been  going  quite  in  the  wrong  direction. 
The  whole  idea,  so  far  as  I  can  make  out,  of  the  prison 
measures,  is  that  prisons  are  merely  for  reformation  ;  that 
you  must  do  everything  you  can  to  bring  the  men  under 
nice  and  sweet  influences,  and  make  them  see  hov,-  naughty 
they  have  been.and  try  to  make  them  respectable  members  . 
of  society.  I  have  full  sympathy  with  that  for  first  com- 
mittals. I  think  that  first  committals  should  always 
be  "  chaplains'  men  "  ;  that  everything  should  be  done 
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Mr.  John  to  try  to  reform  these  men  and  raise  them.  I  think  that 
Button,  M.  P.  the  men  who  have  been  committed  twice  may  have  a 

 little  bit  of  that,  but  a  little  bit  sterner  discipline  should 

7 Mar.  1905.  be  used;  and  the  old  hands  I  have  no  sympathy  with 

 at  all ;  I  think  the  only  thing  is  to  keep  them  in  prison  as 

long  as  you  can,  and  make  them  work  as  hard  as  you  can, 
and  give  up  all  ideas  of  reformation. 

4121.  You  propose  that  the  police  should  manage 
the  casual  wards.  Well,  that  would  not  really  be  police 
work  ? — No. 

4122.  Do  you  not  think  that  this  work  would  render 
the  police  liable  to  catch  smallpox  or  some  other  bad 
disease  from  the  tramps  ? — Tramps  now  go  to  a  police 
station  to  get  their  order  for  the  casual  wards.  I  do 
not  think  there  would  be  any  greater  danger  than  there 
is  now,  where  the  police  act  as  assistant  relieving  officers. 

4123.  Do  you  not  think  there  would  be  more  dangsr 
if  the  pjlics  have  to  look  after  the  tramps  in  cells  than 
now  when  they  see  them  only  outside  a  police  station  ? — 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  at  the  two  or  three  police  stations  I 
know,  the  tramps  are  now  brought  into  the  premises  ; 
and  are  generally  searched  there.  I  do  not  think  there 
would  be  very  much  difficulty. 

4124.  What  would  be  the  rank  of  the  policeman  you 
would  put  in  charge  of  these  cells  ? — Nothing  under  a 
sergeant,  most  certainly  ;  I  should  prefer  an  inspector. 

4125.  You  would  require  mors  than  one  sergeant 
to  supervise  the  tramps,  I  take  it  ? — I  mean,  to  be  re- 
sponsible ;  but  he  would  employ  constables  under  him. 
For  instance,  at  Northallerton  at  the  present  time,  an 
inspector  is  the  assistant  relieving  officer,  but  he  himself 
told  me  he  very  rarelj'  sees  the  tramps  ;  there  is  a  sort 
of  sergeant,  or  senior  constable,  who  is  in  charge  of  the 
young  constables,  and  he  receives  the  tramps  and  issues 
the  tickets  to  them.  I  do  not  care  much  who  does  the 
work  as  long  as  it  is  under  the  supervision  of  a  superior 
officer. 

4126.  If  the  police  are  to  have  these  extra  duties  put 
upon  them,  would  it  not  be  necessary  to  increase  the 
force  ? — No,  I  do  not  think  it  would  be  necessary.  You 
see,  there  are  not  many  tramps  in  each  town  and  already 
the  police  have  to  look  after  prisoners  whom  they  lock  up 
in  the  cells  ;  they  are  accustomed  to  that  kind  of  work  ; 
it  is  only  a  matter  of  making  a  little  more  broth. 

4127.  Who  would  have  the  looking  after  of  the  female 
tramps  ?— The  wife  of  some  inspector  or  sergeant  who 
now  looks  after  the  female  prisoners. 

4128.  Would  not  that  be  rendering  her  and  her  family 
liable  to  disease  ? — Not  more  so  than  searching  prisoners 
who  are  brought  in. 

4129.  With  regard  to  the  identification  of  these  tramps, 
it  is  proposed,  I  think,  that  their  finger-prints  should  be 
taken  ? — Yes,  some  of  them. 

4130.  Then  if  you  want  to  find  out  if  a  particular  tramp 
has  been  convicted  before,  you  would  have  to  have  him 
remanded,  would  you  not  ? — Yes. 

4131.  That  would  take  a  certain  number  of  days  ? — 
Yes. 

4132.  He  might  have  to  wait  a  week  before  he  was 
dealt  with  ? — Possibly,  and  then  if  you  had  a  penal 
settlement  he  would  probably  be  sent  off  for  his  three 
years,  and  you  would  get  rid  of  him  altogether.  It 
would  be  well  worth  while  retaining  him  for  a  few  days 
to  get  rid  of  him  altogether. 

4133.  In  the  labour  colony,  I  suppose  you  would  keep 
the  confirmed  (ramp  apart  from  the  man  who  was  only 
out  of  work  ? — I  should  try  and  keep  the  latter  class  of 
man  away  if  possible  until  he  became  a  confirmed  vagrant ; 
I  should  rather  give  him  a  passport  to  try  and  get  work, 
and  then,  if  he  failed  to  get  work,  treat  him  as  a  tramp. 

4134.  As  regards  the  number  of  tramps,  is  it  not  a  fact 
that  the  same  men  are  counted  over  and  over  again  ? — 
Oh,  undoubtedly. 

4135.  And  that  gives  a  total  number  of  tramps  for  a 
county  much  higher  than  the  real  number  ? — Yes,  cer- 
tainly. 

4136.  I  think  you  are  in  favour  of  labour  bureaux  ?— 
As  far  as  I  understand,  labour  bureaux  might  be  made 
most  useful  things.  I  believe  in  Austria,  especially,  they 
are  extremely  well-conducted  and  extremely  useful. 

4137.  Supposing  employers  were  to  let  the  police 
know  at  the  different  police-stations  when  they  wanted 


labourers  ;  notices  could  be  put  up,  and  wayfarers  in 
search  of  work  would  have  an  opportunity  of  knowing 
where  to  go  ? — Yes. 

4138.  If  the  work  was  some  distance  off,  would  it  not 
be  cheaper  for  the  man,  instead  of  tramping  on  and  being 
relieved  at  various  workhouses,  to  be  passed  on  by  rail  to 
the  work  ? — Yes. 

4139.  And  it  would  give  him  less  chance  of  becoming 
a  tramp  ? — I  should  certainly  be  in  favour  of  that. 

4140.  [Mr.  Davy.)  You  are  of  opinion  that  before  a  man 
is  sent  to  a  penal  establishment  for  a  definite  time,  it 
ought  to  be  proved  before  a  competent  court  that  he  is 
an  habitual  tramp  ? — Yes. 

4141.  It  would  be  by  a  formal  process  of  law  ? — Yes. 

4142.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  loose  talk  about  sweeping 
the  tramps  into  labour  colonies,  is  there  not  ? — Of  course, 
we  cannot  do  that  except  according  to  law. 

4143.  In  your  opinion,  would  it  not  be  enough  to  prove 
that  the  man  was  an  habitual  tramp,  or  must  he  have 
committed  some  offence  ? — No,  I  would  only  require  it 
to  be  proved  that  he  was  an  habitual  tramp  ;  that  would 
be  an  offence  in  itself. 

4144.  That  would  be  an  offence — his  habit  of  life  ? — 
Certainly. 

4145.  So  that  it  would  not  be  necessary  that  a  man 
should  have  committed  some  offence  that  would  bring 
him  before  the  magistrates  ? — ^No. 

4146.  In  that  way  you  would  deal  with  tramps  like  the 
miserable  creatures  we  see  wandering  about  ? — Yes. 

4147.  You  would  take  away  their  liberty  ? — Yes, 
certainly. 

4148.  What  would  you  do  with  hoppers  and  fruit- 
pickers  ? — I  have  absolutely  no  experience  upon  that 
matter. 

4149.  In  some  counties  in  England  a  large  number  of 
people  come  at  certain  times  of  the  year  for  hopping 
or  fruit-picking  ;  they  live  in  temporary  sheds  or  sleep  out 
or  go  to  workhouses  ;  would  you  make  the  county  pro- 
vide for  them  ? — I  do  not  know ;  the  only  thing  like  it 
we  have  in  my  part  of  Yorkshire  is  the  influx  of  Irishmen. 

4150.  Do  they  come  into  Northumberland  as  well  ? 
— I  do  not  know  about  Northumberland,  they  come  into 
Yorkshire. 

4151.  [Chairman.)  You  said  that  in  the  Belgian  labour 
colonies,  the  number  of  inmates  was  very  great  and  con- 
stituted a  danger.  Now,  what  Jo  you  think  would  be  a 
reasonable  number  for  a  labour  colony.  I  suppose  in 
the  first  place  you  would  have  the  sexes  separate  ? — Yes, 
of  course. 

4152.  How  many  men  would  you  have  in  the  colony  ? 
— I  should  think  they  should  not  exceed  200  ;  from  100 
to  200. 

4153.  Do  you  know  what  the  numbers  in  the  Swiss 
colonies  are  ? — I  think  they  are  about  150. 

4154.  I  take  it  you  look  forward  to  there  being]  agri- 
cultural laboiu-  in  the  colonies  ? — Yes. 

4155.  [Mr.  Davy.)  Is  that  essential  ? — No  ;  the  penal 
workhouse  need  not  necessarily,  of  course,  be  agricultural 
at  all.  Under  the  Danish  system,  in  some  cases  at  least 
the  penal  workhouses  have  land  attached. 

4156.  [Chairman.)  There  is  one  matter  connected  with 
the  way-ticket :  under  the  Gloucestershire  system  the 
way-ticket  includes  a  bread  ticket  ? — Yes. 

4157.  As  being  a  means  of  obviating  begging  ? — Yes. 

4158.  A  man  who  leaves  the  workhouse  in  the  morning 
gets  a  way-ticket  and  that  tells  him  where  he  can  get  a 
loaf  of  bread  during  the  day  ? — Yes. 

4159.  That  relieves  him  of  any  fear  of  hunger,  and  it 
also  takes  away  any  excuse  for  begging  ? — Yes. 

4160.  Now,  would  you  contemplate  a  similar  system 
in  connection  with  your  way-ticket  ? — Yes,  I  think  so, 
certainly  ;  it  seems  to  me  to  be  obviously  the  best  plan. 

4161.  One  imperfection  in  the  present  arrangements 
is  that  a  man  is  turned  out  of  the  casual  ward  in  the 
morning  and  expected  to  walk  till  six  or  seven  o'clock  at 
night  without  being  given  any  means  of  getting  a  meal 
in  the  meantime  ? — Yes.  He  should  certainly  be  pro- 
vided in  some  way  with  a  meal. 
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4162.  {Chairman.)  You  are  a  county  alderman  of  the 
oounty  of  Hereford  ? — Yes,  1  am. 

4163.  And  you  have  been  a  guardian,  I  believe,  since 
1S67  ? — Yes.  I  was  an  ex  officio  guardian  first  of  all  ; 
aad  afterwards  an  elected  guardian,  when  ex  officio 
g  aardians  were  done  away  with. 

4164.  You  have  been  taking  an  interest  in  and  working 
on  boards  of  guardians  since  1867  ? — I  have  very  regularly. 

4165.  I  think  you  were  chairman  of  the  Hereford 
guardians  from  1890  to  1894  ?— Yes. 

4166.  And  of  the  Bromyard  board  of  guardians  from 
1895  to  1900  ?— Yes. 

4167.  And  you  were  chairman  of  the  Hereford  rural 
district  council  from  1894  to  1903  ?— Yes. 

4168.  And  now  you  are  a  guardian  for  both  Hereford 
and  Bromyard  ? — Both ;  I  am  now  chairman  of  the 
county  council  finance  committee  and  of  the  education 
I  nance  sub-committee.  I  have  had  to  give  up  the 
guardians'  work  to  a  certain  extent  on  account  of  these 
committees, 

4169.  I  think  you  are  aware  of  the  object  of  the  present 
inquiry  ? — Yes. 

4170.  Now  what  have  you  to  say  with  regard  to  the 
enforcement  of  the  regulations  as  to  casual  paupers, 
and  as  to  uniformity  amongst  the  different  boards  of 
cuardians  ? — My  view  is  that  if  every  workhouse  had 
sufficient  accommodation  to  carry  out  the  existing  regula- 
l  ions,  it  would  go  a  long  way  towards  reducing  the  numbers 
of  tramps,  especially  if  they  were  under  police  super- 
vision. But  this  is  not  the  case  in  many  rural  work- 
liouses.  At  present  a  tramp  will  make  for  a  workhouse 
where  he  knows  he  will  be  treated  with  greater  leniency 
t  han  in  others,  i.e.,  owing  to  lack  of  suitable  accommoda- 
tion or  to  the  system  being  lax. 

4171.  Are  you  referring  to  casual  wards  where  there 
is  no  cellular  accommodation  as  against  wards  where 
there  are  cells  for  vagrants  ? — No,  I  mean  where  the 
vagrants  know  there  is  shortness  of  accommodation, 
and  where  they  know  they  are  not  detained  two  nights  ; 
these  are  the  important  points.  And  where  they  know 
they  are  not  properly  examined  and  properly  washed. 
My  experience  of  workhouse  officials  is  that  they  cannot 
all  do  their  duty  in  that  resp?cfc ;  they  have  not  got 
the  opportunity  of  doing  it;  they  have  not  the  means 
and  they  have  not  the  staft'. 

4172.  Do  you  know  of  many  workhouses  where  the 
requirements  of  the  Order  with  regard  to  the  bath  and 
search  are  not  carried  out  ? — Well,  I  should  not  like  to 
accuse  any  particular  workhouse,  but  I  know  that  this 
i?  frequently  the  case  of  necessity. 

4173.  I  do  not  ask  you  to  mention  any  particular  one, 
but  you  are  aware  that  there  are  cases  in  your  part  of 
England  where  the  Order  is  disregarded  ? — It  is  im- 
possible to  comply  with  it  with  the  accommodation  and 
the  staff  they  have  got. 

4174.  Then  it  is  not  so  much  the  fault  of  the  workhouse 
masters  as  the  fault  of  the  accommodation  ? — I  am  not 
blaming  the  workhouse  masters  ;  they  have  not  got  the 
staff  or  in  every  case  the  means  by  way  of  accommoda- 
tion. 

4175.  Workhouses,  in  fact,  want  bringing  up  to  the 
present  requirements  1 — Well,  is  it  fair  upon  the  rate- 
payers to  increase  the  accommodation  for  these  tramps  ? 
T  do  not  think  it  is.  They  put  off  coming  in  until  the 
very  last  minute,  8  o'clock  at  night,  and  then  they  come 
in  a  troop  ;  there  is  not  enough  accommodation  for  them 
in  most  of  the  country  workhouses,  especially  i.i 
Herefordshire  in  hop-picking  time  ;  there  is  only  just  the 
porter  and  his  wife  to  look  after  them.  It  is  quite  im- 
possible to  do  it  properly  without  a  staff.  And 
then  there  is  not  the  accommodation  in  the  house  to 
receive  them  ;  they  are  huddled  away  anywhere. 

4176.  You  say  the  ratepayers  would  feel  it  very  much  if 
the  necessary  accommodation  were  provided  ? — Decidedly, 
because  they  would  have  to  accommodate  people  who 
d ")  not  belong  to  the  union  at  all.  There  is  no  question 
about  that ;  in  fact,  the  ratepayers  complain  very  much 
now. 
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4177.  You  think  there  would  be  great  difficulty 
in  enforcing  uniformity  amongst  the  different  workhouses? 
— Well,  in  1894-5  I  took  a  good  deal  of  trouble  to  put  in 
force  the  Local  Government  Board  Order  of  1882,  and  7  ;viar.  1905, 

I  presided  over  a  large  meeting   at  the  Shire  Hall,  

Hereford,  to  enforce  that  Order  ;  for  a  certain  number 

of  years  it  was  very  successful,  but  now  it  is  often  given 
up.  In  many  workhouses — take  Hereford  for  instance — 
they  have  given  up  detaining  anybody  two  nights.  First 
of  all,  they  detained  them  for  two  nights,  and  then 
some  of  them  gave  it  up,  partly  on  account  of  the 
soft-heartedness  of  the  guardians  themselves — "  Oh,  poor 
fellow,  what  a  shame  it  is  to  keep  a  traveller  in  the  house 
for  two  nights."  He  might  be  the  biggest  blackguard  in 
England  ;  they  have  got  no  means  of  distinction  whatever. 
To  show  you  how  the  numbers  have  increased,  I  have  a 
return  here  from  the  Bromyard  workhouse,  from  which  it 
appears  that  in  the  year  1871  the  total  number  of  tramps 
admitted  was  106,  and  in  the  year  1904  the  number  was 
4,423. 

4178.  Now,  to  what  would  you  attribute  that  very 
large  increase  ? — Well,  I  think  in  a  great  measure  to 
finding  the  casual  wards  are  so  exceedingly  lenient.  But 
may  I  say  one  word  as  to  Hereford  ?  In  the  year  1894,  the 
total  number  of  vagrants  was  6,952,  and  in  the  next 
year  (after  the  conference  to  which  I  alluded)  it 
dropped  to  4,170  ;  and  in  the  year  after  that  to  3,424; 
and  in  the  year  after  that  to  2,720 ;  it  was  only  one-third 
you  see.  And  then  the  authorities  became  rather  slacker, 
and  then  vagrants  increased  again.  Now  they  do  not 
detain  any  of  them  for  two  nights. 

4179.  Was  that  partly  owing  to  the  condition  of  the 
labour  market ;  was  there  less  work  ? — Oh,  no.  On  the 
contrary,  so  far  as  Hereford  is  concerned,  in  September, 
when  hop-picking  is  coming  on,  these  tramps  come  in  and 
infest  the  country  in  thousands  ;  400  to  500  present  them- 
selves at  the  workhouse  for  sleeping  accommodation  and 
claim  it,  where  there  is  only  accommodaton  for  fourteen 
people. 

4180.  Are  those  men  really  working  men  who  are  on 
their  way  to  get  work  ? — No,  these  people  come  out  of  the 
Potteries  and  the  Black  Country ;  they  come  for  a  summer 
holiday.  They  start  about  a  fortnight  or  more  before  the 
hop-picking  begins,  and  they  rob  orchards  and  steal 
sticks  and  so  on,  and  they  go  to  the  workhouse 
for  accommodation  at  night.  Directly  the  hop-picking 
begins  in  Herefordshire,  they  are  employed  by  some  of  the 
farmers,  and  the  farmers  have  to  find  them  accommodation 
of  some  sort  or  another ;  they  sleep  in  out -buildings 
and  so  on.  But  about  September  the  place  is  infested 
with  them,  and  it  is  not  safe  to  go  along  the  roads.  It  is 
impossible  to  deal  with  that  class  of  person. 

4181.  Do  they  earn  wages  sufficient  to  take  them  home 
at  their  own  expense  ? — Yes,  I  think  they  do  ;  and  in 
some  cases  the  farmer  will  put  himself  into  communication 
with  some  large  employer  of  labour  and  will  pay  their 
expenses  down.  They  will  come  down  then  when  he  is 
ready  for  hop-picking  and  they  will  be  employed  at  once. 
A  lot  of  the  ordinary  vagabonds,  as  they  call  them,  come 
down  three  or  four  weeks  beforehand  to  have  a  lark  ; 
there  is  no  accommodation  for  them  in  our  workhouses, 
and  they  sleep  in  the  sheds  and  come  in  and  are  fed  and 
are  sen.  off  next  morning,  doing  no  work,  and  the  work- 
houses are  keeping  them  for  nothing. 

4182.  Those  men,  when  they  come  in  that  way,  ])ut 
themselves  within  the  reach  of  the  law  1 — Oh,  yes  ;  that 
is  the  reason  the  police  ought  to  have  more  control  over 
them. 

4183.  If  a  man  comes  down  with  the  intention  of  doing 
nothing  for  a  fortnight  and  fives  upon  what  he  can  pick 
up,  that  man,  for  the  time  being,  is  a  vagrant  in  the  eyes 
of  the  law  ? — He  ought  to  be  taken  up  for  sleeping  out,  to 
begin  with. 

4184.  There  is  a  legal  remedy  against   him  ?— Yes, 
but  it  is  not  put  in  force. 

4185.  Now,  with  regard  to  the  task  of  work  in  casual 
wards,  what  do  you  consider  the  most  suitable  form  ? — 
Tasks  of  work  must  of  necessity  change  in  different 
localities.  In  country  districts  stone  breaking  appears  to 
be  the  most  suitable  for  men,  but  women  and  children 
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Mr.  W.      cannot  be  projjerly  employed  and  are  generally  given  very 
Henry      light  work,  such  as  cleaning  out  their  own  sleeping 
Barnehy.     quarters  and  washing  rough  garments,  etc.  In  the  country 
~~    ,  there  is  no  other  task  for  the  men  at  all  except  breaking 
.  00.  g^Qjjg        digging  in  the  garden. 

4186.  Do  you  ever  have  any  wood  cutting  ? — Oh, 
yes  ;  there  is  some,  but  that  is  kept  more  for  the  indoor 

,   paupers  in  the  workhouse. 

4187.  Any  oakum  picking  ? — No,  that  is  kept  for  the 
prisoners.  I  am  a  visitor  at  the  local  prison.  Oakum 
picking  is  done  in  the  prisons,  and  wood  chopping,  as  a 
rule,  is  done  by  the  regular  inmates  of  the  workhouse. 
The  casual  vagrant,  where  he  can  do  it,  gets  stone  break- 
ing to  do  :  and,  where  there  is  a  garden,  if  he  cannot  break 
stones,  he  is  given  work  in  the  garden. 

4188.  Digging,  I  suppose  ? — Yes.  There  is  a  large 
garden  attached  to  some  of  the  workhouses.  So  far  as 
the  women  are  concerned,  there  is  nothing  whatever  for 
them  to  do. 

4189.  Except,  as  you  say,  some  washing  and  cleaning  ? 
— They  are  put  to  cleaning  windows  ;  they  are  put  to 
sweeping  out  their  own  wards  ;  they  are  not  admitted 
into  the  inside  of  the  workhouse,  but  any  rough  clothes 
there  are  sent  out  to  them  to  wash  ;  still  there  is  prac- 
tically no  employment  for  them  and  they  get  hardly  any 
work. 

4190.  Is  the  dietary  sufficient  ? — Yes,  quite  sufficient 
for  the  ordinary  vagrant,  but  he  ought  to  be  put  tinder 
the  poHce  and  not  under  the  workhouse  authorities.  I 
think  a  more  liberal  diet  might  be  given  to  the  bona  fide 
traveller  and  charged  to  the  union  from  which  he  starts. 
In  any  such  case  the  traveller  should  produce  a  way- 
ticket  issued  either  by  the  district  council,  or  board  of 
guardians,  or  some  other  local  authority.  I  think  the 
bona  fide  traveller  should  be  lodged  at  the  casual  wards, 
while  the  vagrants  should  be  entirely  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  poUce  and  in  separate  buildings  to  the  bona 
fide  travellers.  The  ordinary  vagrant  now,  I  think, 
gets  enough  food.  There  is  a  question  about  giving  some 
bread  or  starting,  but  personally  I  am  not  in  favour  of  it. 
The  mendicity  society,  who  issue  bread  tickets  for  way- 
farers, have  taken  lately  to  send  the  tickets  round  to  the 
porter's  lodge  at  Hereford,  and  when  a  man  leaves  this 
workhouse,  by  applying  at  the  porter's  lodge  he  can 
have  his  mid-day  meal  given  him  for  nothing. 

4191.  Is  the  meal  given  to  him  at  the  porter's  lodge  or 
only  a  ticket  ? — A  ticket.  He  is  asked  where  he  is  going 
and  he  is  given  this  ticket,  which  takes  him  on  to  the  next 
workhouse,  and  he  can  get  the  meal  on  his  way. 

4192.  Is  this  a  newly-instituted  system  ? — ^No,  the 
society  has  been  going  on  for  seventeen  years,  but  it  is  a 
new  thing  to  give  the  tickets  at  the  porter's  lodge.  Well, 
what  is  the  result  ?  I  see  from  a  recent  report  of  the  society 
that  in  the  year  1901  the  number  of  vagrants  reUeved  in 
Herefordshire  in  workhouses  was  18,174 — that  is  four 
years  ago  ;  and  in  1904  the  number  comes  up  to  37,055 — 
more  than  double.    I  do  not  beheve  in  the  system. 

4193.  {Itlr.  Simpson.)  Those  would  be  the  number  of 
admissions  to  casual  wards  ? — Yes,  during  the  year  for 
the  whole  county. 

4194.  (Chairman.)  And  do  you  attribute  that  increase 
to  the  extra  relief  which  is  given  ? — No,  I  do  not,  because 
this  extra  relief  is  not  very  much  ;  it  is  only  about  one 
pennyworth  of  bread.  But  the  figures  show  how  very 
much  the  vagrants  are  increasing  ;  they  have  more  than 
doubled  within  the  last  four  years. 

4195.  Well,  to  what  do  you  attribute  that  very  large 
increase  ? — Well,  I  attribute  it  in  great  measure  to  the 
facihty  with  which  they  can  get  accommodation  at  the 
workhouses  ;  that  is  my  opinion. 

4196.  Ill  other  words,  I  suppose,  you  would  attribute 
it  generally  to  the  fact  that  the  workhouse  authorities 
do  not  strictly  carry  out  the  regulations  of  the  Local 
Government  Board  ? — I  do  not  know  what  the  reason  is. 
The  facts  speak  for  themselves.  But,  whilst  on  the 
subject,  may  I  say  one  word  more  in  reference  to  these 
vagrants  ?  I  am  of  opinion,  and  I  have  found  it  out  as  a 
certainty,  that  there  is  no  necessity  whatever,  or  very 
seldom,  for  a  bona  fide  working  man  who  belongs  to  a 
friendly  society,  or  who  belongs  to  a  trade  union,  to  go  to 
a  workhouse  at  all.  And,  what  is  more,  they  do  not. 
The  unionists,  and  the  Foresters,  and  the  Oddfellows 


liave  all  got  tickets  now.  They  can  pass  a  respectable 
man  from  one  end  of  England  to  another  free  of  the  work- 
house altogether,  and  very  few  indeed  go  to  the  work- 
house; there  is  no  necessity  whatever  to  have  these 
vagrants  about  the  country. 

4197.  How  would  you  draw  the  Une  between  what 
you  call  the  bona  fide  traveller  and  the  vagrant — that  is,  the 
idle  vagrant  ? — I  would  not  let  any  man  be  relieved  at 
a  workhouse  casual  ward  unless  he  had  a  pass  from  the 
place  he  started  from  :  but  would  treat  such  men  who 
had  no  pass  as  vagrants  with  no  occupation  and  let 
them  be  relieved  by  the  police. 

4198.  Then,  I  suppose,  by  means  of  the  pass  you  would 
be  able  to  distinguish  the  bona  fide  traveller  from  the  idle 
vagrant  ? — Unless  he  had  a  pass  to  show,  he  would  have 
no  business  to  Uve  upon  the  hospitahty  of  the  country. 

4199.  To  turn  to  another  point :  we  have  had  evidence 
to  the  eii'ect  that  the  vagrant  often  prefers  prison  to  the 
casual  wards.  Have  you  anything  to  say  as  to  this  ? — If 
the  tramp  really  means  this,  the  reason  would  be,  I  think, 
that  the  prison  is  warmer,  cleaner,  and  better  managed, 
the  food  is  better  and  more  regular,  and  there  is  less  work 
on  a  seven  days'  conviction  (practically  only  five  days' 
work) ;  and,  in  fact,  the  prison  is  far  more  comfortable 
in  every  respect.  That  is  my  experience  as  a  guardian 
and  as  a  visitor  to  the  gaol.  If  I  were  a  tramp  I  would 
much  sooner  go  to  gaol  than  I  would  go  intr:  the  workhouse. 

4200.  Have  you  ever  asked  any  of  these  men  why 
they  preferred  the  prison  ? — No,  I  have  not ;  I  think  it  is 
more  swagger  than  anything  else.  I  think  the  tramp  very 
often  says  to  the  master,  "  I  do  not  care  about  being  with 
you  ;  I  would  much  sooner  be  round  at  the  prison  than  be 
with  you,"  and  that  sort  of  thing ;  I  think  that  is  what 
has  given  rise  to  it  a  good  deal.  Still,  at  the  same  time, 
I  have,  as  a  magistrate,  come  across  cases  where  a  man 
has  been  very  anxious  to  get  a  conviction  and  be  sent  to 
prison.  We  had  a  case  of  a  man  who  set  fire  to  a  rick  or 
something,  and  he  at  once  ran  to  the  police  station  and 
gave  himself  up.  When  he  was  given  twenty-one  or 
twenty-eight  days  in  prison  he  was  very  much  obliged. 
That  was  in  the  winter  months.  « 

4201.  [Captain  Eardley-Wilmot.)  Twenty-eight  days 
for  setting  fire  to  a  rick  ? — I  forget  exactly  what  the 
sentence  was,  but  it  was  something  of  that  kind.  The 
man  was  so  very  evidently  anxious  to  be  sent  to  prison, 
but  I  do  not  think  the  magistrates  quite  gave  him  what 
he  wanted  ;  he  wanted  about  six  months. 

4202.  As  a  rule  it  is  seven  years  for  such  an  offence  ? 
— I  am  only  giving  that  as  an  instance. 

4203.  {Chairman.)  Do  you  know  the  way-ticket  system 
they  have  m  Gloucestershire  ? — Yes,  I  know  the  system 
well. 

4204.  Would  you  be  in  favour  of  making  that  system 
general  all  over  England  ? — ^No,  certainly  not ;  I  was 
always  against  it  from  the  beginning.  In  Herefordshire, 
when  we  put  the  Order  of  1882  in  fores,  wo  reduced  the 
tramps  to  half ;  while  the  Gloucestershire  people 
doubled  theirs.  No,  I  do  not  believe  in  their  system 
a  bit.  T  tliink  it  is  one  of  the  very  worst  systems  they 
could  possibly  have. 

4205.  Have  you  anything  to  say  as  regards  vagrant 
children  ? — Why  not  deal  with  them  under  the  Education 
Act  ?  There  is  no  doubt  it  is  a  very  difficult  question 
about  the  children.  On  the  other  hand,  I  do  not  know 
why,  if  these  children  are  seen  wandering  about  the  road, 
the  school  attendance  officer  should  not  go  up  to  the 
parents  and  ask  them  why  they  do  not  go  to  school. 
That  is  one  of  the  first  things  to  do  in  every  parish. 
If  the  school  attendance  officer  finds  children  going  along 
a  road,  and  he  tackles  the  parents,  and  says,  "  Does 
not  your  child  go  to  school  ?  "  and  they,  cannot  reply, 
I  think  he  should  report  them  at  once  and  apply  for 
a  summons.  • 

420f(.  Take  a  case  I  came  across  some  time  ago.  A 
man  wan  Cramping  from  Manchester  to  Hartlepool  with 
two  boyn  aged  about  ten  and  eleven,  both  healthy  boya. 
Now,  what  would  you  do  with  those  boys  ;  you  would 
not  detain  them  anywhere  under  the  Education  Act, 
would  you  ? — I  think  you  can. 

4207.  Separate  them  from  the  father  V — ^I  think  that 
if  the  father  is  brought  up  before  the  Bench,  in  the  first 
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case  he  would  be  fined,  and  if  he  did  not  pay  the  fine 
he  would  be  imprisoned.    That  is  a  case  for  the  police. 

4208.  Then  the  boys  you  would  take  into  the  work- 
house ? — The  boys  I  would  take  into  the  workhouse 
during  the  imprisonment. 

4209.  And  they  would  be  educated  in  the  workhouse 
school  ? — That  is  the  only  thing  I  can  see  to  do. 

4210.  When  the  father  comes  from,  say,  twenty-eight 
days'  imprisonment,  what  is  to  happen  if  he  is  going 
on  to  some  other  place  ? — Well,  catch  him  again. 

4211.  Do  the  boys  remain  in  the  workhouse  ? — No, 
I  would  not  keep  the  children.  A  great  many  of  the 
parents  would  be  anxious  to  get  rid  of  their  children  ; 
that  is  what  I  am  afraid  of. 

4212.  You  woijld  take  these  boys  away  from  the 
parent  then  only  when  he  was  imprisoned  ? — Yes.  I 
think  the  tramp  would  soon  be  tired  of  it.  If  the  parent 
was  continually  pounced  upon  by  the  school  attendance 
officer  and  the  police  called  in,  and  the  man  summoned, 
fined,  and  if  he  did  not  pay  the  fine,  sent  to  prison,  and 
the  children  taken  into  the  workhouse,  I  think  the  tramp 
would  very  soon  get  tired  of  it ;  I  do  not  thinlt  he  would 
like  it.  It  is  very  much  stricter  now  with  fines  than  it 
was  two  years  ago;  if  he  does  rot  pay  the  fine  now 
you  can  put  him  in  prison  ;  we  did  that  the  other  day. 
And  I  think  the  tramp  would  very  soon  get  tired  of  that, 
and  it  is  the  only  way  I  can  see  lo  tackle  him.  I  would 
put  him  in  prison  if  he  did  not  pay  the  fine. 

4213.  For  how  long  would  you  imprison  him  ? — In 
the  first  instance,  I  should  not  give  him  more  than  eight 
days  ;  the  second  time  I  would  give  him  fourteen  days. 

4214.  What  about  the  children  ? — Detain  them  in 
the  workhouse. 

4215.  When  he  comes  out  at  the  end  of  eight  days  ? — 

•  Give  him  back  his  children  again. 

4216.  Then  he  will  go  tramping  on  and  the  children 
will  only  have  had  seven  days'  education  ? — Yes, 
then  he  could  be  brought  up  again  if  the  police  did  their 
duty. 

4217.  Supposing  he  walked  on  with  those  boys  fourteen 
-or  fifteen  miles,  would  you  catch  him  there,  and  then 
put  the  children  into  another  workhouse  ? — I  should 
catch  him  in  another  district ;  the  police  woiild  follow 
him  up.  If  he  did  not  pay  the  fine  I  should  issue  a  war- 
rant to  bring  him  in.  There  is  no  doubt  that  is  the  most 
difficult  point  of  the  whole  law. 

4218.  No  doubt  it  is  a  very  difficult  point  ? — I  think 
I  many  of  the  tramps  would  like  to  get  rid  of  their  children. 

4219.  What  is  your  opinion  with  regard  to  short  sen- 
tences on  vagrants  ?^ — When  acting  as  occasional  chair- 
man of  my  Bench  I  invariably  give  eight  days'  hard 
labour  instead  of  the  ordinary  seven  days,  so  as  to  secure 
a  full  week.  Each  case  that  comes  before  the  Bench 
has  to  be  adjudicated  vipon  on  its  merits,  and  there  cannot 
be  uniformity ;  but  I  think  former  convictions  should 
be  taken  into  consideration  and  the  sentence  increased 
when  the  man  is  re-convicted  for  a  similar  offence.  The 
object  of  giving  eight  days  instead  of  seven  is  that  when 
you  put  a  man  in  prison,  the  day  he  goes  in  coxints  for 
a  day,  and  the  day  he  comes  out ;  but  if  he  is  in  for  eight 

.  days  he  gets  his  full  week.    For  the  ordinary  sleeping  out 
vagrant,  I  should  give  eight  to  fourteen  days,  according 
.  to  circumstances.    It  is  impossible  to  have  any  uni 

•  formity  about  that,  because  it  depends  so  very  much 
upon  what  the  circumstances  are.  If  the  vagrant  is 
caught  in  a  barn  smoking,  and  so  on,  I  would  give  him 
as  much  as  I  possibly  could,  but  if  it  is  simply  lyin^  down 
under  a  hedge,  and  that  sort  of  thing,  I  should  give  him 
eight  days.    I  should  convict  them  all ;    I  should  not 

'  let  off  anybody. 

4220.  Some  witnesses  have  been  in  favour  of  not 
sentencing  a  man  to  imprisonment  for,  say,  the  first  or  the 
second  offences,  simply  recording  the  conviction  against 
him,  and  then  sentencing  him  to  a  longer  sentence  if 
convicted  the  third  time  ;  you  do  not  agree  with  that  ? — 
Oh,  certainly  not.  I  think  most  of  the  magistrates  would 
not  know  anything  about  former  convictions.  Probablj- 
they  would  not  be  found  oat,  and  a  man  would  get  off, 
and  that  would  be  an  end  of  it.  I  think  it  would  in- 
crease vagrancy  if  that  was  done.    I  never  let  a  man  off  if  I 

-  can  help  it. 


4221.  Do  you  think  an  eight  days'  sentence  really 
decreases  vagrancy  ? — I  would  give  eight  to  fourteen 
days  for  first  offences,  if  the  man  is  only  caught  begging. 
I  want  to  get  rid  of  vagrants  ;  we  do  not  want  to  keep 
them. 

4222.  Now,  what  is  your  idea  of  the  duty  of  the  police- 
with  regard  to  vagrants-? — To  my  mind  the  greater  part 
of  the  inquiry  turns  on  this  point,  and  there  ought  to  be 
no  half  measures.  The  vagrant  with  no  occupation  seek- 
ing relief  at  night  ought  to  be  put  entirely  under  tlie 
supervision  of  the  police  and  dealt  with  by  constables, 
and  not  by  any  workhouse  official.  If  the  question  is 
raised  that  this  would  entail  too  great  an  expense  in 
erecting  new  buildings  where  vagrant  wards  are  now 
large,  means  could  be  adopted  for  handing  over  the 
vagrant  wards  to  the  police,  or  a  portion  of  them,  if  there 
is  not  sufficient  accommodation  in  the  local  prison  or 
its  neighbourhood.  It  must  be  remembered  in  con- 
sidering this  drastic  measure  that  every  individual  has 
a  perfect  right  to  seek  indoor  admittance  to  the  workhouse, 
so  there  can  be  no  hardship.  The  bona  fide  traveller  with 
a  way-ticket  from  his  tmion  might  be  lodged  either  at 
the  workhouse  or  in  a  lodging-house,  and  in  either  case 
properly  fed,  and  on  departure  given  a  ticket  for  a  mid- 
day meal.  In  any  case  the  union  from  which  the  in- 
dividual starts  should  be  charged  with  the  cost  by  each 
workhouse  at  which  the  man  stays.  Way-tickets  in  all 
cases  should  be  checked  by  the  police  prior  to  admission 
to  a  workhouse,  and  at  each  workhouse  the  way-ticket 
should  be  again  checked  prior  to  departure.  If  vagrancj 
is  to  be  stamped  out  I  think  some  plan  like  the  foregoing 
must  be  adopted.  The  present  mode  of  procedure,  viz., 
putting  the  tramps  under  the  workhouse  authorities,  is  an 
entire  failure.  Some  years  ago,  when  I  was  chairman,  I 
had  the  management  of  alterations  to  the  Bromyard  work- 
house. I  advocated  moving  the  tramp  wards  from  the 
workhouse  to  the  neighbourhood  of  the  local  police  and 
the  idea  was  favourably  received  by  the  guardians.  But 
it  was  not  in  conformity  with  the  Local  Government 
Board  regulations,  so  we  let  the  matter  drop.  I  think 
that  some  plan  should  be  adopted,  that  when  a  man  starts 
from  a  place,  wherever  it  may  be,  his  case  should  be 
examined  by  the  local  authorities  beforehand,  the  same 
as  we  do  for  outdoor  relief.  If  a  man  living,  we  will  say, 
in  York  wants  to  go  to  Swansea,  and  he  holds  out  to  the 
guardians,  or  whatever  the  authority  may  be,  that  he 
can  get  work  when  he  gets  there,  but  that  he  has  not 
got  any  money  to  pay  for  his  expenses,  and  the  authorities 
are  satisfied  with  his  story,  then  he  ought  to  be  furnished 
with  a  pass,  a  book,  stating  what  his  route  is.  and  the  way 
there,  and  the  workhouses  he  can  stop  at.  Then  at  each 
place  he  comes  to,  this  book  ought  to  be  checked,  first  of 
all,  by  the  police  to  see  that  he  is  the  man  ;  then  it  ought 
to  be  presented  to  the  workhouse  master,  and  the  person 
ought  to  be  dealt  with  liberally  ;  he  ought  to  be  well-fed, 
and  he  ought  to  be  well-housed  ;  and  whatever  it  costs 
for  housing  him  there,  that  workhouse  ought  to  be  re- 
imbursed by  the  union  from  which  he  started.  It  is  a 
fact  now  that  some  of  the  large  towns  and  places,  instead 
of  -wishing  to  put  a  stop  to  vagrancy,  are  only  too  glad 
to  encourage  it  in  the  summer  months.  I  advocated  some 
scheme  of  this  kind  some  months  ago,  and  the  first  person 
I  talked  to  said,  "  Oh,  please  do  not  do  that ;  if  you  keep 
tramps  in  Birmingham  in  the  summer  they  will  never 
be  able  to  get  away  ;  they  always  return  here  in  the 
winter.  We  should  have  a  great  deal  too  much  of  them 
then."  If  my  plan  could  be  adopted  there  should  be  a 
route  ticket  which  would  pass  a  man  from  one  end  of 
England  to  another,  and  the  union  from  which  he  started 
should  be  charged,  which  I  think  would  be  perfectly  fair. 
Supposing  a  man  is  a  bona  fide  woi'kmau  ;n  distress,  and 
there  is  no  work  to  be  got  in  his  union,  if  he  cannot 
get  work  he  must  come  upon  the  rates.  He  must  apply 
to  the  board  of  guardians,  and  he  must  be  admitted  to  the 
Avorkhouse,  and  so  it  would  be  very  much  cheaper  for  the 
union  to  pay  the  other  guardians  to  see  him  through. 
And  then  it  is  possible  he  might  get  employment  at  the 
other  end.  But  I  think  the  union  that  starts  the  man 
ought  to  be  responsible  for  the  payment.  I  do  not  think 
it  ought  to  come  on  us  local  ratepayers  who  live 
half  way. 

4223.  ilanifestly  that  system  would  be  an  assistance 
to  the  honest  man  in  helping  him  to  get  work  ? — Yes. 
Then  with  regard  to  the  vagrant,  who  simply  tramps  the 
countrv  for  amusement,  who  likes  the  outdoor  life  and  that 
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Mr.  W.  sort  of  thing,  he  ought  in  every  case  to  be  relieved  by  the 
Henry      police,  if  he  is  relieved  at  all.    You  may  depend  upon  it, 

Barnehy.  if  a  vagrant  has  to  go  to  the  police  and  ask  for  assistance, 
 _  you  will  very  soon  have  very  few  vagrants  in  England. 

Mar.  1905.  Perhaps  I  may  mention  an  incident  which  occurred  not 
long  ago.  A  mutual  friend  of  ours  was  sitting  near  a 
turnpike  road  when  an  able-bodied  vagrant  came  up  and 
begged  from  him.  Although  very  much  tempted  to  givo 
him  something,  my  friend  said  :  "  We  cannot  give  you 
money  because  we  are  trying  to  put  down  vagrancy. 
Where  do  you  come  from  ?  "  The  tramp  replied:  "I 
come  from  Ledbury,  and  am  going  to  Hereford."  "  What 
will  you  do  when  you  get  there  ?  "  "I  shall  go  to  the 
workhouse."  "  Supposing  you  had  to  go  to  the  police 
instead  of  going  to  the  workhouse  ?  "  "  No  police  for 
me,"  replied  the  tramp,  "  I  am  not  going  near  the  police  ; 
I  am  going  to  the  workhouse."  I  believe  it  is  a  fact  that 
if  the  honest  wayfarer  had  a  ticket  through  from  placi; 
to  place,  and  all  the  vagrants  had  to  be  relieved  by  the 
police,  and  came  xmder  the  superintendence  of  a  constable 
instead  of  a  workhouse  porter,  you  would  check  vagrancy 
very  considerably.  It  ought  to  be  entirely  put  in  the 
hands  of  the  police. 

4224.  What  is  your  view  with  regard  to  labour  colonies  ? 
— I  do  not  like  them.  Labour  colonies  may  answer  very 
well  in  Belgium  and  places  where  they  have  got  no  work- 
houses, but  here  in  England  where  we  have  a  large  staff 
at  the  workhouse  and  every  accommodation  for  the 
hona  fide  man  and  the  vagabond,  I  think  if  you  start 
labour  colonies  you  would  have  a  repetition  of  work- 
houses, and  you  would  require  a  large  new  staff  of  officials 
who  would  all  have  to  be  paid.  You  would  either  have 
to  rent  or  buy  land,  which  is  not  cheap  in  England — it 
may  be  cheap  enough  abroad  but  it  is  not  here — and  the 
result  would  be  that  you  would  largely  increase  the  rates. 
For  my  own  part,  I  should  be  only  too  glad  to  punish  the 
vagrant,  but  I  think  it  ought  to  be  done  in  the  ordinary 
course  of  the  law  ;  and  if  a  man  cannot  show  that  he  can 
maintain  himself,  I  think  it  is  a  proper  case  for  the  police 
to  take  up.  But  I  do  not  think  the  ratepayers  in  England 
ought  to  be  asked  to  contribute  to  a  brand  new  scheme 
like  that  of  the  labour  colony,  when  they  have  got  the 
workhouse.  We  know  that  all  the  workhouses  are  now 
becoming  nothing  better  than  infirmaries ;  they  have 
not  got  sufficient  able-bodied  paupers  in  the  workhouses 
to  do  the  work,  and  they  have  to  pay  other  people  to  do 
it.  Why  thesie  people  who  say  they  want  work  should  be 
put  in  another  establishment,  when  you  have  already 
got  an  establishment  ready  for  them,  I  cannot  under- 
stand. 

4225.  You  do  not  think  labour  colonies  would  have 
any  effect  in  reducing  vagrancy  ? — I  do  not  think  so.  I 
think  that  if  the  existing  law  were  properly  enforced,  we 
should  in  effect  have  labour  colonies  ;  we  have  got  work- 
houses and  we  have  got  the  police. 

4226.  There  is  the  question  of  labour  bureaux  ;  are 
you  in  favour  of  having  labour  bureaux  ? — It  cuts  both 
ways  ;  I  should  want  them  under  the  police,  but  I  do  not 
think  you  ought  to  make  the  police  agency-of&cers.  I 
think  it  would  give  an  excuse  to  vagrants  to  travel  about 
the  country  saying,  '-  We  are  going  to  the  bureau  to  ask 
for  work."  I  think  there  is  plenty  of  work,  if  a  man  wants 
it. 

4227.  Would  it  not  be  an  advantage  to  the  honest 
man  to  know  where  work  was  to  be  had  ? — I  do  not 
think  it  is  a  matter  that  ought  to  be  put  on  the  rates  ; 
I  think  it  might  be  dealt  with  by  private  individuals. 
In  most  cases  if  you  offer  work  to  vagrants  they  wall  not 
take  it. 

4228.  No  doubt  a  very  large  portion  of  them  are  men 
who  will  not  work  if  they  can  help  it ;  but  there  is  a 
certain  number  of  men  whom  you  would  wish  to  assist 
if  you  possibly  can  ? — I  think  they  are  in  a  minority.  I 
employ  a  good  deal  of  labour — it  is  only  in  country  life — 
from  time  to  time,  but  I  never  had  a  tramp  do  anything 
for  me,  as  long  as  he  could  possibly  help  it.  At  one  time, 
during  a  very  bad  winter  some  years  ago,  I  started  a 
stone-breaking  place  near  the  railway  station,  and  got  so 
much  stone  put  there  and  a  man  to  look  after  it.  There 
was  not  a  single  application ;  nobody  wanted  to  work 
as  long  as  he  could  go  to  the  workhouse  and  do  nothing. 

4229.  What  would  you  say  would  be  the  percentage 
of  idle  men  among  the  tramps  ? — I  should  say  there  would 
bs  more  than  75  per  cent,  of  idle  men.    As  a  rule,  I  do  not 


think  they  want  to  work.  I  heard  of  a  man  who  wa» 
very  much  connected  with  trades  union  clubs  and  so  forth 
and  last  Saturday  I  got  hold  of  him  and  said,  "  I  wish  you 
would  write  down  your  views  and  let  me  have  them." 
This  is  a  letter  I  got  yesterday  morning  ;  it  would  show 
how  to  carry  out  what  I  am  trying  to  explain.  I  think 
members  of  trades  imions  and  friendly  societies  would  be 
passed  through  by  their  society,  and  there  would  be  no 
necessity  for  their  going  to  the  workhouse  at  all.  This 
letter  is  from  a  man  who  is  mixed  up  with  those  societies. 
He  writes  as  follows  : — "  All  trades  unionists  carry  a  cer- 
tificate or  document  which  states  name,  age,  length  of 
membership  and  benefits  to  which  the  holder  is  entitled. 
While  these  benefits  last — a  varying  period  in  different 
trades — the  holders  have  no  need  to  claim  assistance  from 
the  rates  in  any  form.  It  is  only  a  very  small  residue 
who  are  so  dissolute  or  inefficient  as  to  be  out  of  all  benefit. 
In  my  thirty  years'  experience  I  have  never  known  a  de- 
serving printer  belonging  to  our  society  who  was  compelled 
to  enter  a  tramp  ward.  Friendly  societies :  The  principal 
of  these  have  a  system  of  granting  travelling  cards  to 
members  seeking  employment,  with  the  essential  differ- 
ence to  trade  societies,  that  the  relief  is  philanthropic,  pure 
and  simple,  and  depends  much  upon  the  financial  position 
of  the  locality  visited.  Apart  from  trades  unions  and 
friendly  societies  the  exigencies  of  labour  life  always  com- 
pel a  floating  section  who  must  travel  or  starve.  What  I 
feel  is  sadly  wanted  is  some  method  of  making  a  practical 
use  of  the  statistics  obtained  by  the  '  Labour  Gazette.'  " 
That  is  a  very  practical  man  ;  he  is  a  printer  and  a  guar- 
dian himself. 

4230.  All  the  men  belonging  to  a  trade  union,  you 
think,  are  provided  with  a  ticket  of  their  own  ? — There 
is  no  doubt  about  it.  I  know  a  chairman  of  quarter 
sessions  very  strongly  of  opinion  that  tramps  ought  to  be 
put  under  the  police. 

4231.  He  is  in  favour  of  the  police  dealing  with  the 
vagrants,  apart  from  the  workhouse  authorities  ? — He 
says  that  the  vagrants  ought  to  be  treated  differently  to 
the  honest  wayfarers. 

4232.  {Mr.  Davy.)  With  reference  to  your  hop-picking 
vagrants,  is  there  any  attempt  made  to  detain  them  at 
any  of  the  workhouses  ? — Well,  there  is  a  greater  attempt 
made  to  get  rid  of  them,  because  they  come  in  by 
hundreds. 

4233.  But  no  workhouse  has  made  an  attempt  at 
detaining  them  for  the  statutory  period  ? — Oh,  no,  it  is 
impossible. 

4234.  You  are  aware  that  it  has  been  done  in  Kent, 
are  you  not  ? — I  expect  they  have  more  accommodation 
there.  Kent  has  quite  a  different  system,  I  think,  to 
what  we  have  in  Herefordshire,  from  what  I  have  heard. 
I  think  in  Kent  they  get  them  by  the  truck-load  down 
from  London.  They  do  not  go  down  till  the  work  com- 
mences, I  fancy,  in  Kent. 

4235.  But  that  is  a  result  of  some  supervision  of  them 
in  the  workhouses  ? — I  do  not  know  anything  about 
that ;  I  know  that  to  start  perhaps  we  got  500. 

4236.  Is  there  any  workliouse  in  the  county  of  Hereford 
that  carries  out  the  regulation  as  to  detention  ? — ^Thev 
all  did. 

4237.  Do  they  all  do  it  now  ? — No,  I  know  one  which 
has  given  it  up. 

4238.  How  long  has  it  been  given  up  ? — About  the 
last  three  or  four  years,  because  the  vagrants  have  in- 
creased so. 

4239.  Are  the  vagrants  all  searched  ? — They  pretend 
to  search  them,  but  I  say  it  is  utterly  impossible  for  a 
porter  and  a  porter's  wife  to  be  able  to  tackle  these. 

4240.  Anjrway,  they  do  not  do  it  ? — No,  they  cannot. 

4241.  Have  any  of  the  casual  wards  separate  cells  ? 

 Yes,  most  of  them ;  but  the  vagrants  are  put  in  two 

together  when  there  is  not  enough  room. 

4242.  So  the  cells  cease  to  be  separate  ? — The  separate 
cell  is  very  much  the  best.  I  was  told  that  Mr.  Talbot, 
who  was  chairman  of  the  Northleach  union  in  Gloucester- 
shire, where  there  is  an  old  prison  in  the  neighbourhood^ 
used  to  put  all  the  vagrants  in  separate  cells.  At  the- 
end  of  three  months  he  had  no  tramps  at  all.  That 
is  what  I  heard  a  few  days  ago. 
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4243.  Might  not  the  increase  of  tramps  to  some  extent 
he  due  to  the  neglect  to  carry  out  the  requirements  of  the 
Order  ? — It  is  impossible  to  carry  out  therequirements 
of  the  Order  unless  you  go  to  a  very  great  expense  in 
building  new  cells.  If  you  have  got  a  population  of  10,000 
and  a  workhouse  built  for  100,  and  you  have  twenty  cells, 
that  is  as  much  as  the  popiilation  ought  to  have  to  pro- 
vide. If  it  comes  to  200  a  night  you  must  have  200  cells  ; 
that  would  cost  about  £5,000. 

4244.  Would  you  say  that  the  Casual  Poor  Order  has 
broken  down  in  the  county  of  Hereford  ? — Entirely. 

4245.  Has  it  broken  down  in  the  neighbouring  counties  ? 
— I  do  not  think  it  was  ever  put  in  force  there. 

4246.  Or  in  Wales  ? — I  do  not  know  anything  about 
Wales. 

4247.  (Mr.  Simpson.)  In  Herefordshire  are  casuals 
never  refused  admission  ? — I  see  by  a  paper  I  have  here, 
out  of  6,000  last  year  two  women  were  refused  in  Here- 
ford workhouse. 

4248.  If  a  large  number  of  vagrants  were  refused  ad- 
mission in  one  casual  ward,  and  made  to  walk  on  to  another, 
that  would  make  it  rather  less  pleasant  for  them  ? — They 
cannot  walk,  say,  fifteen  miles  on  when  they  only  present 
themselves  at  eight  o'clock  at  night. 

4249.  So  that,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  they  are  usually  taken 
in  ? — ^Yes,  especially  in  summer. 

4250.  And  the  regulation  of  the  Local  Government 
Board  is  disregarded  in  order  to  make  room  for  the 
casuals  ? — Absolutely,  I  think.  I  do  not  think  the  Local 
Government  Board  Orders  are  maintained  as  they  ought 
to  be,  anywhere. 

4251.  (Sir  William  Chance.)  You  remember  a  depu- 
tation which  waited  upon  Mr.  Shaw-Lefevre  in  1894 
or  1895  ? — I  was  present  at  that  deputation. 

4252.  Mr.  Shaw-Lefevre  laid  a  good  deal  of  stress  upon 
the  evidence  which  was  given  to  him  as  to  the  increase 
in  vagrancy  having  been  due  to  the  guardians  not  carrying 
out  the  Orders  of  the  Local  Government  Board  ? — I 
was  quite  in  favour  of  all  that  he  said. 

4253.  Mr.  Shaw-Lefevre  at  that  time  quoted  j^ou  in 
support  of  that  opinion  ? — His  father  and  my  father 
were  friends  ;  that  was  the  reason. 

4254.  I  mean  to  say,  he  laid  a  great  deal  of  stress  on 
your  evidence  at  that  time  ? — I  think  he  approved  of  my 
evidence. 

4255.  At  that  time  you  thought  it  was  quite  possible 
to  secure  uniformity  among  boards  of  guardians  ? — I 
hoped  so. 

4256.  Now,  I  understand,  ten  years  afterwards,  you 
have  come  to  the  opposite  conclusion,  and  you  say  it 
is  impossible  to  secure  uniformity  ? — I  say  it  is  impos- 
sible now  because  vagrancy  is  four  times  as  great ;  there  is 
no  adequate  accommodation  for  the  vagrants,  and  besides, 
the  boards  of  guardians  will  not  all  put  the  Order  in  force. 
I  think  it  was  the  putting  it  in  force  in  Herefordshire  and 
Just  round  that  drove  all  the  vagrants  away,  and  they 
went  into  other  counties  ;  then  they  got  slack.  That  ia 
what  I  meant  by  saying  just  now  that  some  guardians 
were  so  obstinate  that  when  it  had  been  in  force  a  year 
or  something  like  that,  some  guardians  got  up  and  said, 
"  What  a  shame  it  is  to  keep  a  poor  labouring  man  for 
two  nights  when  he  is  a  bona  fide  traveller."  They  turned 
to  the  masters  of  the  workhouses  and  said,  "  Don't  detain 
anybody  unless  you  are  quite  sm-e  he  is  a  vagrant." 
Now,  they  do  not  detain  at  all. 

4257.  Anyhow,  Mr.  Shaw-Lefevre  refused  an  inquiry 
at  that  time  on  the  ground  that  the  remedy  was  to  carry 
out  the  law  ? — Yes,  he  wanted  to  carry  out  the  law. 

4258.  In  Herefordshire  the  mendicity  society  has  been 
carried  on  for  about  seventeen  years  ? — Yes. 


4259.  That  was  taken,  I  think,  from  the  Dorset  system 
It  is  practically  the  same  as  the  Dorset  system  ? — I 
ca,onot  be  certain  because  I  have  never  supported  it ; 
I  do  not  know  much  about  it. 

4260.  You  have  not  supported  it  ? — No.  The  police 
told  me  that  it  did  a  great  deal  of  mischief.  If  they 
found  anybody  loafing  about  a  private  house  in  the 
country,  and  they  were  -Suspicious  of  him,  the  police 
were  immediately  disarmed  because  the  loafer  turned 
round  and  said,  "  I  am  only  going  to  ask  for  a  bread 
ticket."    I  do  not  believe  in  that  system. 

4261.  However,  that  system  is  founded  on  the  Dorset 
system,  and  is  practically  similar  to  it  ? — I  believe  it 
is. 

4262.  You  do  not  believe  in  the  Gloucestershire  way- 
ticket  system  ? — I  do  not  believe  in  it  at  all. 

4263.  You  distinguish  between  that  system  and  yo»r 
system  of  passes  ? — Yes,  they  have  not  got  any  system 
of  passes. 

4264.  You  recommend  a  system  of  passes  ? — Yes. 
I  think  no  pass  should  be  given  to  a  man  unless  his  case 
was  investigated  by  an  authority. 

4265.  Your  system  that  you  recommend  may  be  called 
the  pass  system  ;  it  is  the  German  system  practically  ? 
— I  do  not  know  where  it  comes  from  ;  it  is  my  own  idea. 

4266.  If  labour  colonies  were  established,  I  understand 
it  is  your  opinion  that  they  ought  not  to  be  under  boards 
of  guardians  ? — Certainly  not. 

4267.  Then  under  whom  ought  they  to  be  ? — The 
police  undoubtedly. 

4268.  And  under  the  Home  Office  ?— Well,  I  should 
put  them  under  the  Prime  Minister,  I  think. 

4269.  At  any  rate  you  think  they  ought  to  be  made 
a  State  charge  and  not  a  local  charge  ? — Certainly  not 
a  local  charge.  I  said  the  Prime  Minister,  because  then 
he  could  appoint  his  own  department. 

4270.  (Dr.  Downes.)  I  understand  the  gist  of  your 
proposal  to  be  to  refer  the  habitual  tramp  to  the  police 
and  the  bona  fide  traveller  to  the  poor  law  ? — That  is 
exactly  what  I  mean. 

4271.  You  would  start  your  bona  fide  traveller  with 
a  pass  granted  by  the  poor  law  authority? — The  guardians, 
district  council,  or  some  one  who  could  investigate  the 
case. 

4272.  The  cost  of  this  traveller  from  the  point  from 
which  he  started  to  the  point  to  which  he  arrives  should 
be  charged  to  the  initiating  authority  ? — Yes,  otherwise, 
if  it  were  not  so,  they  would  be  only  too  glad  to  get  rid 
of  him  and  put  the  expense  on  somebody  else. 

4273.  Would  it  not  be  very  difficult  for  the  first 
authority  to  ascertain  where  there  is  work  for  him  ? — 
Not  at  all  ;  he  might  state  it  himself. 

4274.  Having  ascertained  that,  would  it  not  be  cheaper 
to  send  him  by  train  ? — No.  It  would  be  quite  easy 
to  send  him  by  train,  but  if  you  were  to  give  him  a  third- 
class  ticket  there  would  be  heaps  of  them  applying,  where- 
as if  he  were  told  he  would  have  to  walk  200  miles  he 
would  hesitate  about  it.  I  have  heard  that  before.  I 
wrote  to  Sir  Richard  Harrington  and  asked  him  about  it, 
and  he  says,  "  To  give  the  relief  in  the  shape  of  a  railway 
ticket  to  be  handed  to  the  railway  authorities  and  not 
to  the  vagabond  himself  might  be  allowed  to  the  alleged 
place  of  destination.  But  I  do  not  think  that  would 
answer. .  .  ."■  In  one  easel  believe  I  went  entirely  against 
the  law  ;  I  paid  for  a  ticket  to  get  rid  of  a  man  out  of 
Hereford.  He  made  use  of  the  ticket  given  him  by  the 
station  master,  but  two  stations  from  the  starting  point 
he  got  out  of  the  train,  and  next  morning  he  came  back 
to  Hereford.  You  cannot  make  them  go  if  they  do  not 
want  to. 
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TWELFTH  DAY. 


Wednesday,   22nd   March,  1905. 


PRESENT. 


The  Right  Hon.  J.  L.  Wharton,  M.P.  {in  the  Chair). 


Sir  William  Chance,  Bart. 
Mr.  J.  S.  Davy,  C.B. 
jVIt.  a.  H.  Downes,  M.D. 


Captain  Eardley-Wilmot. 
Mr.  H.  B.  Simpson. 


Sir  John 
Dorington, 
\Bart.,  M.P. 

22  Mar.  1905; 


Mr.  F.  L.  Turner  {Secretary). 


The  Right  Hon.  Sir  John  Dorington,  Bart.,  M.P.,  called ;  and  Examined. 


4275.  {Chairman.)  Sir  John  Dorington,  you  were 
I  think,  for  many  years  chairman  of  the  Gloucestershire 
quarter  sessions  ? — Yes.^ 

4276.  And  you  are  still  chairman  of  the  county 
council  ? — Yes,  I  have  been  chairman  of  the  county 
council  for  about  eighteen  years. 

4277.  You  are  aware  that  Admiral  Christian  and 
Colonel  Curtis-Hayward  came  before  us  and  explained 
the  Gloucestershire  system  of  the  way-ticket  ? — Yes. 

4278.  That  system  has  been  in  force  for  a  considerable 
number  of  years,  and  I  understand  you  yourself  are 
in  favour  of  the  continuance  of  it  ? — I  think  it  has  been 
highly  advantageous  ;  it  was  a  marked  success  at  the 
beginning  ;  I  had  rather  an  important  part  in  the  starting 
of  it.  Colonel  Curtis-Hayward  was  kind  enough  to 
take  it  up  and  work  it  as  chairman  of  the  county  vagrancy 
committee. 

4279.  For  some  years  the  system  was  very  successful 
in  the  reduction  of  vagrancy  ? — Yes. 

4280.  What  led,  as  far  as  your  memory  enables  you 
to  say,  to  the  increase  of  vagrancy  again  ? — Oh,  latterly, 
I  think,  the  increasing  destitution  of  the  country,  and, 
no  doubt,  partly  the  great  works  going  on  in  Gloucester- 
shire. Great  works,  I  think,  bring  the  vagrants  in, 
partly  in  search  of  work,  and  partly  in  search  of  the 
very  good  beggiiig  ground  which  a  large  collection  of 
navvies  supplies. 

4281.  We  were  told  that  navvies  coming  to  any  large 
works  were  generally  accompanied  by  a  certain  amount 
of  tramps,  who  came  in  the  hope  of  getting  what  they 
could  out  of  them  ? — I  do  not  think  they  came  with  the 
navvies,  but  they  came  because  the  navvies  were  there. 

4282.  I  do  not  say  they  marched  with  them,  but  they 
were  hangers-on  ? — Yes. 

4283.  So  in  that  way  vagrancy  was  increased  in  Glou- 
cestershire ? — There  has  been  a  general  increase  through- 
out England,  and  we  have  had  our  share.  I  have  here 
a  report  which  has  just  been  printed  as  to  vagrancy  in 
the  county  ;  it  was  presented  at  our  last  quarter  sessions 
{report  handed  in — see  Appendix  VIII).  That  gives  the 
figures  down  to  the  end  of  last  year, 

4284.  The  report  gives  the  number  of  vagrants  dealt 
with,  and  the  number  of  vagrants  to  whom  a  ration  of 
bread  was  supplied  in  1904  ? — Yes,  there  is  one  rather 
curious  passage  in  the  report  as  to  the  increase  in  good 
tickets  :  "  The  returns  for  the  year  show  that  an  increasing 
number  of  tramps  produce  good  tickets  at  the  union 
workhouses.  The  increase  in  the  number  of  good  tickets 
is  46  per  cent.,  while  the  increase  in  the  tramps  admitted 
is  32  per  cent."  Now  I  think  that  proves  that  the  num- 
ber of  persons  who  are  honestly  travelling  in  search  of 
work  has  increased  in  relation  to  the  total  number  of 
vagrants.  I  do  not  think  Colonel  Curtis-Hayward 
gave  quite  sufficient  stress  to  the  fact  that  there  is  an 
honest  class,  that  is  to  say,  not  an  habitual  tramp  class, 
travelling  in  search  of  work,  and  it  has  got  to  be  con- 
sidered as  well  as  the  other  class,  which  consists  purely 
of  professional  tramps.  Now,  this  is  very  marked  seeing 
that  the  increase  in  good  tickets  is  46  per  cent,  while 
the  increase  in  the  total  number  is  32  per  cent. 


4285.  Would  not  that  difference  be  accounted  for 
probably  by  the  fact  that  there  had  lately  been  a  con- 
siderable stoppage  of  work  and  consequently  that  a  large 
number  of  honest  men  who  had  teen  thrown 
out  of  employment  would  be  searching  for  work  ? — 
Yes.  I  do  not  know  whether  you  quite  reahze 
what  we  mean  in  Gloucestershire  and  Wiltshire 
by  a  good  ticket.  A  good  ticket  means  a  man  who  is 
travelling  to  his  destination  ;  his  destination  having 
been  fixed  at  his  first  appearance  at  a  workhouse  ;  he 
wants  to  go  100  miles  in  that  direction.  That  is  put  on 
his  ticket.  As  long  as  he  pursues  that  route  it  is  a  good 
ticket.  And  so  long  as  he  continues  to  travel  steadily 
towards  his  destination  you  may  really  assume — at  least 
I  think  so — that  he  is  travelling  for  a  particular  purpose,- 
and  that  not  of  vagrancy ;  he  is  in  search  of  work  that 
he  has  heard  of. 

4286.  You  may  reasonably  assume  that  he  is  an  honest 
man  in  search  of  work  ? — Yes ;  and  I  emphasise  that 
it  is  necessary  to  consider  that  there  is  an  honest  class 
travelling  as  well  as  a  purely  vagrant  class. 

4287.  I  think  we  are  fully  aware  of  that.  We  have 
heard  that  in  different  parts  of  England  the  proportion 
of  that  class  varies  ? — You  see  our  Gloucestershire  system 
of  tickets  does  enable  us  to  make  this  discovery,  and 
I  do  not  know  of  any  other  method  which  would  do  so. 
You  cannot  possibly  tell  from  what  the  man  says  himself 
whether  he  is  honest  or  dishonest. 

4288.  If  we  had  a  general  system  of  way-tickets  in  force 
all  over  England,  do  you  not  think  it  would  be  more  easy 
to  detect  the  dishonest  wayfarer  ? — I  do  not  say  the 
system  is  perfect  or  easy  to  work.  I  think  it  might  be- 
more  difficult  to  work  as  a  universal  thing  under  an 
Order  of  the  Local  Government  Board  than  it  would 
be  under  our  present  arrangements,  because  you  have  to 
rely  so  very  largely  on  the  willingness  of  the  people 
that  you  have  to  deal  with  in  carrying  out  your  system. 

4289.  Do  you  agree  that  the  system  should  be  worked 
as  far  as  possible  through  the  medium  of  the  police  ? — 
Yes. 

4290.  Of  course,  the  workhouse  masters  and  casuah 
ward  attendants  would  have  to  work  with  the  pohce  ? 
— The  entrance  to  the  casual  ward  should  always  be, 
I  think,  through  the  police.  We  had  a  very  distinguished 
remarkable  man  in  Gloucestershire,  the  late  Mr.  Barwick 
Baker,  and  he  was  always  searching  into  this  question, 
and  it  was  due  to  him  and  his  great  influence  that  through- 
out our  county  the  assistant  reUeving  officer  for  vagrants 
is  invariably  a  policeman.  That  you  see  was  a  point  to 
start  from.  When  the  vagrant  gets  into  the  workhouse 
the  difficulty  is  to  induce  the  workhouse  masters  honestly 
to  carry  out  our  system,  because  we  have  got  no  control 
over  them.  The  only  control  is  through  the  boards  of 
guardians.  Well,  the  boards  of  guardians  have  worked 
very  well  with  us,  but  sometimes  there  has  been  a  master 
who  has  been  very  careless  and  indifferent,  and  things 
have  not  gone  on  as  they  should  do.  We  have  tried  to  get 
a  httle  pressure  applied.  Supposing  an  Order  of  the 
Local  Government  Board  required  that  they  should  do  all 
this,  I  suppose  that  would  be  an  assistance,  and  you 
would  get  uniformity.  The  way-ticket  system  originated 
in  Berkshire,  but  it  never  got  a  footing  there,  because 
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they  could  not  get  the  unions  to  agree.  Owing  to  the 
influence  of  the  late  Mr.  Barwick  Baker,  the  system 
extends  all  over  our  county.  He  did  get  all  our  unions 
to  agree.  The  same  thing  occurred  in  Wiltshire.  So  we 
have  two  adjacent  counties,  covering  a  very  large  area 
of  the  country,  who  are  willing  to  work  the  system,  but 
if  we  had  a  union  in  the  middle  of  the  county  who  refused 
to  do  so  the  scheme  would  have  been  no  use  at  all. 

4291.  As  far  as  possible  then  you  would  be  of  opinion 
that  the  police  and  the  workhouse  masters  should  work 
thoroughly  together  ? — Yes. 

4292.  Under  such  a  system,  if  worked  well,  there 
■would  be  a  ready  means  of  detection  for  the  idle  man  ; 
for  instance,  if  you  found  a  man  frequently  exhibiting  a 
bad  ticket,  or  continually  varying  his  destination,  that 
would  be  prima  facie  evidence  against  him  if  brought 
up  before  a  magistrate  ? — It  would  be  a  great  help  to 
the  magistrates  in  petty  sessions  in  dealing  with  vagrants. 
They  would  have  a  man  brought  up  who  was  ostensibly 
going  north,  but  they  would  find  he  was  going  south. 

4293.  The  bad  ticket  would  be  against  him  ? — Yes  ;  or 
lie  would  have  no  ticket  at  all  because,  of  course, 
tickets  are  largely  destroyed. 

4294.  Then,  if  you  had  the  way-ticket  system  in 
force  all  over  the  country,  do  you  not  agree  that  it 
■would  contribute  very  largely  to  the  detection  of  the 
idle  vagrant  and  also  to  the  helping  of  the  honest  man  ? 
— A  very  important  point  is  the  discouragement  of  the 
vagrants  by  making  vagrancy  an  unprofitable  business. 
The  profits  of  vagrants  have  been  estimated  at  all  sorts 
of  figures.  They  are  quite  as  good  as  those  of  an  ordinary 
labouring  man.  If  the  vagrant  is  successful,  he  goes 
into  the  common  lodging-house  ;  if  he  is  not  successful 
that  day,  he  goes  into  the  casual  ward.  Well,  if  you 
can  induce  kind-hearted  people  to  believe  that  nobody 
is  in  want  of  food,  and  that  the  pretence  of  being  in 
want  of  food  is  false,  they  will  cease  to  give,  and  that  I 
think  is  the  first  cause  of  the  great  diminution  in  vagrancy 
in  Gloucestershire.  That  is  to  say,  we  managed  to  con- 
vince the  population  to  a  very  large  extent— I  do  not 
mean  to  say  thoroughly — that  everybody  was  fed  morn- 
ing, noon,  and  night ;  consequently  there  was  no  necessity 
to  give  anything. 

4295.  Do  you  think  that  feeling  continues  ? — It  wants 
constantly  waking  up  by  leaflets  ;  we  have  distributed 
leaflets  by  the  thousand  over  the  county. 

4296.  Still  there  is,  I  suppose,  a  considerable  amount 
•of  almsgiving  ? — Yes,  you  cannot  hope  to  produce  per- 
fection. 

4297.  Have  you  had  many  complaints  of  the  poor 
people  being  bullied  into  giving  food  ;  for  instance,  a 
vrorking-man's  wife  who  is  left  at  home  ? — I  have  heard 
■of  cases,  but  I  have  never  had  one  brought  before  me  as 
magistrate. 

4298.  Mr.  Hutton  told  us  that  in  Yorkshire  he  had 
a  very  great  number  of  complaints  of  that  kind  ? — I 
know  it  is  the  case  to  a  certain  extent  from  police  reports. 

4299.  Have  you  considered  the  question  of  penal 
or  labour  colonies  ? — I  cannot  give  any  opinion  upon 
that  question  ;  I  should  like  to  see  the  experiment  tried. 

4300.  You  think  that  the  experiment  is  worth  trying  ? 
— Yes.  Take  such  an  example  as  a  case  I  knew  of  where 
a  man  was  reported  in  my  village  as  being  in  a  state  of 
the  utmost  destitution.  1  went  over  to  see  what  was  the 
matter  ;  he  was  in  a  house  which  ought  not  to  have  been 
inhabited.  He  had  two  or  three  children.  One  of  them 
was  sitting  upon  the  hob  by  way  of  getting  warmth  ; 
there  was  not  much  fire.  The  only  cooking  utensil  was  an 
old  battered  tin.  This  was  the  first  occasion  that  this 
family  came  under  my  notice.  ReHef  was  immediately 
given  and  some  work  was  found  for  the  man,  but  it  was 
no  good.  The  family  were  constantly  in  and  out  of 
our  workhouse  for  some  years,  and  on  the  last  occasion 
when  I  saw  anything  of  them  they  had  just  returned, 
liaving  been  out  of  the  workhouse  about  two  months. 
The  children  had  gone  out  fat  and  well.  It  was  no  use 
asking  the  father  and  mother  what  they  had  been  doing, 
so  I  asked  the  children.  They  said  they  had  been  down 
from  Stroud  to  Bristol.  I  inquired,  "  Has  your  father 
-ever  done  any  work  ?  "  "  No,  done  no  work  at  all."  I 
asked  how  had  they  lived.  They  had  begged  all  the  way. 
■They  had  been  out  about  two  months,  and  then  they 
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came  back  with  the  children  half  starved  and  very     Sir  John 

dirty  in  time  for  Christmas  ;   and  that  had  been  their  Dorington, 

life  for  about  a  couple  of  years  before  that  time.    Then  Burt.,  M.P, 

they  went  on  a  journey  to  the  north,  and  when  they  ' 

came  back  there  was  one  child  missing.    We  inquired  ^^"^ 

about  that  child  as  we  thought  we  could  make  out  a 

case  of  cruelty.    So  far  as^we  could  ascertain  the  people 

had  been  as  kind  to  their  dying  child  as  was  consistent 

with  their  mode  of  life.    Well,  then,  the  parents  got 

into  prison,  and  we  took  advantage  of  the  opportunity, 

under  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Children  Act  to  get 

hold  of  the  children  and  the  parents  have  disappeared. 

I  have  seen  no  more  of  them.    The  children,  I  believe, 

are  safe  in  Canada.   That  is  the  history  of  a  tramp  family, 

a  miserable  family,  no  good  to  anybody.  Supposing 

that  man  and  his  wife  had  been  planted  on  a  labour 

colony  they  might  have  been  made  to  do  some  work,  and 

useful  work. 

4301.  How  would  you  make  a  man  work  in  the  labour 
colony  when  you  get  him  there  ? — I  think  the  punishment 
must  be  in  the  labour  colony  itself  ;  shorten  his  diet,  but 
give  him  tetter  diet  if  he  works  ;  I  believe  that  is  the  only 
satisfactory  way.  I  do  not  believe  in  sending  such  men 
to  prison  at  all. 

4302.  You  do  not  think  the  threat  of  the  cell  would  de- 
ter ? — I  think  the  prisons  are  rather  an  attraction  than 
otherwise  ;  there  is  no  hard  labour  now. 

4303.  In  the  labour  colony  when  you  found  that  a  man 
was  determined  not  to  work  if  he  could  help  it,  you  would 
try  to  induce  him  to  work  by  letting  him  know  that  if  he 
did  work  he  would  have  a  better  meal  ? — Yes,  I  think 
that  would  be  about  the  only  way. 

4304.  And  you  think  probably  it  would  be  a  good  plan 
in  the  labour  colony  to  have  two  different  scales  of  diet, 
one  for  the  real  worker  ;  and  a  lower  one  for  the  man  who 
will  not  work  ? — Yes.  You  see  one  of  the  causes  of  vag- 
rancy is,  as  I  have  already  said,  the  profit  of  vagrancy.  The 
profit  of  vagrancy  depends  on  the  amount  of  sympathy 
that  these  people  can  evoke.  The  moment  you  get  an  idea 
among  the  population  that  these  men  are  very  hardly 
treated,  alms  flow  in  in  assistance,  and  they  get  on.  I 
should  like  to  quote  some  words  of  Mr.  Baker's.  In  a  lec- 
ture some  time  ago  Colonel  Curtis -Hay ward  said  "  The 
text  we  have  worked  upon  for  the  last  twelve  yeais  was 
given  us  by  the  late  Mr.  Barwick  Baker  :  '  The  feelings  of 
the  public,  especially  of  the  very  poor,  must  be  considered  ; 
once  give  the  poor  the  impression  that  vagrants  are  ill- 
treated  or  starved  and  their  fortune  is  made.'  Severity 
has  never  had  a  good  efi:ect.  In  olden  times  thf^  laws 
against  vagrants  were  very  severe,  yet  the  country 
swarmed  with  sturdy  beggars  who  thrived  on  the  sym- 
pathy which  the  severity  with  which  they  were  treated 
when  caught  excited  for  them."  I  think  you  should  take 
that  as  a  standing  text.  If  you  create  the  notion  that 
you  are  ti-eating  the  vagrant  with  severity,  yon  will 
make  their  business  profitable  and  they  will  pursue  it. 

4305.  If  it  is  known  that  the  vagrant  is  fairly  well  treat- 
ed and  is  fed  upon  his  journey,  that  will  possibly  do  away 
with  the  feeling  of  sympathy  that  the  people  have  for  him  ? 
— I  think  you  would  always  have  to  keep  up  our  sj^stem  of 
leaflets  informing  people  of  what  is  being  done  :  othei  vvise 
the  feeling  gradually  prevails, — "  Here  is  a  poor  de\"il  ; 
we  must  take  care  of  him  ;  you  see  how  badly  off  ho  is." 

4306.  It  has  been  suggested  that  you  might  have  a  penal 
labour  colony,  into  which  the  man  found  guilty  of  being  a 
persistent  idle  tramp  might  be  put  ? — Yes. 

4307.  And  another  sort  of  colony  where  the  man  who 
would  do  work  if  he  could  get  it,  might  go  :  do  you  think  it 
would  be  worth  while  to  have  a  colony  of  this  sort  ? — No,  I 
do  not  think  so.  It  would  be  rather  like  the  arrangemen ts 
for  employing  the  unemployed,  which  genera'ly  lead 
to  not  wholly  satisfactory  results,  I  think. 

4308.  I  take  it  you  would  have  the  labour  colonj'  under 
the  Home  Office  control  ? — Well,  it  is  a  question  between 
the  Local  Government  Board  and  the  Home  Office. 

4309.  But  I  mean  if  you  had  a  labour  colony  to  which 
men  were  committed  by  magistrates  ? — That  ought  to  be 
under  the  Home  Office. 

4310.  The  men  would  have  to  be  committed  to  the  col- 
ony ? — Certainly. 

4311.  You  would  have  a  local  visiting  committee  of  the 
labour  colony  ? — Yes. 
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Sir  John  4312.  Would  that  be  composed  of  magistrates  only, 
Brt^^M^P  magistrates  and  guardians  ? — I  think  I  have  rather 

■'  ■  ■  a  preference  for  the  justices.  You  see  the  guardians 
22  Mar  1905  ^'^^  contribute  qua  guardians  ;   at  least,  I  imagine 

"        '  not. 

4313.  With  regard  to  the  question  of  short  sen- 
tences, do  you  think  that  under  the  present  system  a 
sentence  of  three,  four,  five,  six,  or  seven  days  has  any 
effect  whatever  in  deterring  a  man  from  continuing  as 
a  vagrant  ? — No,  I  do  not  think  so.  In  that  class  I 
think  they  rather  look  forward  to  getting  into  prison. 

4314.  Knowing  as  you  do  that  it  is  a  very  costly 
thing  to  send  a  man,  say,  from  one  end  of  the  county  to 
the  gaol,  accompanied  by  a  policeman,  you  do  not  think 
the  game  is  worth  the  candle  in  such  cases  ? — No,  I  do 
not  think  it  is. 

4315.  And  you  do  not  think  it  would  be  in  any  way 
deterrent  ? — I  was  on  the  Prisons  Committee  of  1895, 
and  with  regard  to  the  interior  of  the  prisons  I  think 
our  recommendation  has  been  carried  further  than  we 
contemplated.  We  said  that  there  was  a  great  objection 
to  the  tread -mill  and  the  crank,  but  the  question  was 
what  was  to  be  substituted  for  them.  If  the  crank 
and  the  tread-miU  were  abandoned,  hard  labour  of  the 
first  class  would  usually  be  confined  to  picking  oakum 
in  a  solitary  ceU,  the  cell  itself  being  far  superior  in  every 
way  to  a  tramp  cell,  and  still  more  so  to  an  associated 
tramp  ward.  The  tread-mill  and '  the  crank,  having 
been  done  away  with,  there  is,  in  my  opinion,  no  adequate 
hard  labour  for  persons  under  short  sentences  in  prison. 
The  prisons  are  very  weU  conducted  as  regards  the  pri- 
soner with  a  longish  sentence,  but  I  think  for  prisoners 
with  a  short  sentence  and  the  vagabond  prisoner  you 
have  made  your  prison  too  comfortable.  That  hardly 
falls,  perhaps,  within  the  scope  of  your  Inquiry. 

4316.  Do  you  think  that  in  the  majority  of  cases 
the  short  sentence  has  the  effect  that  it  is  supposed  to 
have  1 — No,  I  do  not  think  it  has  at  all. 

4317.  It  is  non-deterrent  ? — Yes  ;  vagrants  are  dis- 
tinctly better  off  in  the  prison  than  in  the  tramp  ward. 

4318.  In  the  case  of  drunkenness,  you  know  that 
the  short  sentence  is  probably  the  very  worst  thing  you 
can  give  an  habitual  drunkard  ? — Yes,  but  it  is  very 
curious  that  since  short  sentences  came  into  fashion 
the  number  of  re-convictions  of  first  offenders  has  not 
increased  in  proportion. 

4319.  But  I  mean  that  either  with  a  view  to  reform  or  as 
a  deterrent  the  short  sentence  is  ineffectual  ? — -You  have 
got  to  look  at  those  things  in  a  general  way  to  see  what 
the  general  effect  is,  and  although  I  agree  with  you  that 
short  sentences  in  the  case  of  habitual  drunkards  are  of 
no  use,  yet  as  a  matter  of  fact  a  very  smaU  proportion 
of  these  persons  who  are  first  convicted  return  again, 
and  the  percentage  is  not  increasing  or  materially 
increasing.  If  you  look  at  page  10  of  the  Report 
of  the  Prison  Commissioners  you  ^vill  see  that 
of  the  committals  for  the  first  time,  usually  for 
short  terms,  only  29  per  cent,  are  again  convicted.  Of 
those  convicted  a  second  time,  48  per  cent,  are  convicted 
a  third  time  ;  and  when  you  get  above  that,  why,  they 
are  constantly  being  convicted  again. 

4320.  Now,  as  regards  a  man  convicted  before  petty 
sessions  for  being  a  tramp  and  begging,  what  would  you 
do  with  him  ? — You  have  nothing  else  to  do  but  send 
him  to  prison. 

4321.  Would  you  advise  that  the  convictions  should 
be  recorded  against  that  man  and  his  description  taken 
and  so  on,  with  a  view  to  his  receiving  a  longer  imprison- 
ment after  two  or  three  convictions  ? — The  convictions 
are  recorded  now,  I  think.  The  sentence  should  be 
lengthened  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  convictions. 
I  do  not  think  I  should  Uke  to  keep  a  vagrant  in  prison 
very  long,  but  if  you  have  got  a  labour  colony  available 
he  should  be  sent  there.  Under  the  present  state  of  the 
law,  you  could  not  seriously  lengthen  imprisonment  for 
vagrancy. 

4322.  Instead  of  giving  short  sentences  of  a.  few  days, 
which  appear  to  be  useless,  would  you  begin  with  a  longer 
sentence,  say  fourteen  days  ? — Oh,  you  cannot  make  the 
magistrate  give  it. 

4323.  Not  unless  you  do  away  with  the  short  sentence 
by  statute  ?■ — That  is  another  question  altogether ;  then 
you  do  away  with  the  discretion  of  the  justices. 


4324.  Yes  ? — I  do  not  think  you  should  do  away  with 
the  discretion  of  the  justices.  Cases  arise  where  the  dis- 
cretion might  be  properly  used  ;  I  do  not  mean  vagrancy- 
cases. 

4325.  I  was  referring  to  vagrancy  cases  only  ? — I  shoulcf 
be  very  loth  to  introduce  a  new  principle  of  leaving: 
justices  with  no  discretion. 

4326.  [Mr.  Davy.)  Would  you  have  any  objection  to  the- 
justices  in  aggravated  cases  not  sentencing,  but  convicting 
and  remitting  to  quarter  sessions  for  sentence,  as  is  now 
done  under  the  Vagrancy  Act  1 — I  should  have  no  objec- 
tion to  that. 

4327.  Would  not  that,  to  a  certain  extent,  solve  the  diffi- 
culty with  regard  to  short  sentences  ? — Yes,  I  think  it 
would  show  we  did  not  deal  with  those  cases  ;  it  would  add 
rather  to  the  solemnity. 

4328.  Yes,  and  would  avoid  the  necessity  of  allowing; 
petty  sessions  to  send  a  man  for  a  long  imprisonment  ?—■ 
Yes. 

4329.  We  have  evidence  that  in  the  county  of  Hereford 
very  few  of  the  regulations  are  carried  out  by  the  boards- 
of  guardians  ;  do  you  think  that  has  any  effect  on  your 
tramps  ? — I  think  at  first  it  induced  all  our  tramps  to  go- 
to Herefordshire.  Of  course,  their  system  encourages 
the  production  of  vagrants  ;  therefore,  it  increases  th& 
production  of  the  vagrants  all  over  the  country. 

4330.  And  that  would  be  a  reason  for  the  universal 
application  of  the  way-ticket  system  ? — Yes. 

4331.  Well,  as  I  gather,  in  Gloucestershire  the  numbers 
on  the  first  introduction  of  the  system  fell  rapidly  ? — Very- 
much. 

4332.  And  now  they  have  increased  to  something  very- 
much  like  their  former  level  ? — Yes. 

4333.  In  Gloucestershire  you  still  thiiik  the  system  is 
satisfactory  ? — Yes,  I  think  so. 

4334.  There  is  no  talk  of  giving  it  up  ? — No.  I  think  it 
was  clearly  proved  that  we  get  great  advantage  from  the, 
system,  and  the  fact  that  the  vagrants  have  gone  up  again 
so  much  is  largely  due  to  the  present  condition  of  the  em- 
ployment of  labour. 

4335.  One  of  the  main  advantages  of  the  system  is  that 
you  secure  the  co-operation  of  the  police  ? — Yes. 

4336.  And  you  do  something  to  stop  indiscriminate 
almsgiving  ? — Yes,  that  is  the  important  point. 

4337.  We  have  had  a  good  deal  of  evidence  to  the  effect 
that  it  is  very  necessary  that  the  treatment  in  casual  wards, 
should  be  uniform  ? — Yes. 

4338.  Is  it  uniform  as  a  matter  of  practice  in  the^ 
Gloucestershire  unions  ? — No,  some  have  got  cells  and. 
some  have  not. 

4339.  Do  they  all  detain  two  days  ? — No,  it  is  very  irregu- 
lar ;  it  depends  partly  upon  their  accommodation,  partly 
upon  the  temper  of  the  master  of  the  workhouse  ;  and. 
that  is  where  you  want,  I  think,  an  Order  of  the  Local. 
Government  Board. 

4340.  It  has  been  suggested  that  a  way  of  securing, 
uniformity  would  be  to  put  all  the  vagrant  wards  under  on& 
authority,  namely,  the  police  ;  to  take  the  control  away- 
from  the  boards  of  guardians  and  give  it  to  the  police  ? — 
Then  you  would  have  to  deal  with  the  feeding  question,, 
which  I  think  the  police  are  not  well  suited  to  carry  out. 

4341.  That  would  be  an  administrative  difficulty  ? — 
Yes.  I  think  you  would  do  better  to  leave  the  wards  under 
the  guardians  with  an  Order  from  the  Local  Government 
Board. 

4342.  To  enforce  that  Order,  would  not  a  considerable- 
amount  of  centraliyation  be  necessary? — The  Order  would 
make  regulatio.is  for  workhouse  masters. 

4343.  It  has  been  suggested  that  the  only  way  of  getting 
uniformity  in  detention  would  be  to  provide  that  every- 
body should  be  detained  with  the  exception  of,  perhaps, 
persons  with  a  good  ticket? — Yes  ;  when  the  Casual  Poor 
Act  was  introduced,  which  was  about  the  time  that  we 
were  starting  our  system,  I  thought  that  the  good  ticket 
man  would  always  be  started  on  his  way  as  early  as  pos- 
sible in  the  morning,  while  the  others  would  all  be 
detained  two  days ;  but  that  system  has  never  got  inta 
vogue. 

4344.  Because  of  the  difficulty  of  detaining  two  days  ?— 
Partly  in  consequence  of  the  difficulty  of  detaining  two 
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'days,  and  partly  owing  to  the  impossibility  of  getting  all 
boards  of  guardians  and  all  workhouse  masters  to  agree. 
We  have  got  no  power  to  compel  them  to  detain. 

4345.  Supposing  that  the  Local  Government  Board 
-were  to  issue  an  Order  that  no  one  was  to  be  discharged 
the  next  morning  unless  he  had  a  good  ticket,  and  that 
all  others  were  to  be  detained  two  nights,  and  that  no 
discretion  would  be  left  to  the  worldiouse  master ;  that 
would  make  uniform  detention  easier,  would  it  not  ? — A 
great  deal  easier.  The  difficulty  is  that  a  great  many 
workhouses  have  not  got  space  enough  to  accommodate 
their  vagrants  two  nights.  For  instance,  we  are  suffer- 
ing in  well  appointed  workhouses  in  Gloucestershire  from 
this  great  increase  of  vagrants,  which  has  outgrown  the 
normal  provision  which  had  been  adequate. 

4346.  That  brings  me  to  my  next  point.  The  number 
of  tramps  is  dependent  rather  on  the  situation  of  the 
vagrant  wards  with  regard  to  the  line  of  route  across  the 
country,  is  it  not?— Yes,  certain  unions  have  a  preferential 
treatment. 

4347.  So  that  a  very  poor  country  union  might  have 
a,  very  large  number  of  tramps  ? — Yes,  it  might. 

4348.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  fair  to  impose  on  the 
ratepayers  of  that  union  the  cost  of  building  new  tramp 
wards  for  the  benefit  generally  of  a  county  ? — No,  I  think 
you  might  possibly  throw  that  upon  the  county  rate. 

4349.  Some  financial  adjustment  would  be  necessary, 
would  it  not  ? — Yes  ;  if  you  were  to  carry  out  a  uniform 
•system,  it  would  not  be  fair  to  every  union. 

4350.  We  have  had  evidence  to  show  that  some  of  the 
tramp  wards  in  the  coimtry  are  unnecessary ;  they  are 
too  close  to  one  another ;  I  do  not  know  whether  that  is 
the  case  in  Gloucestershire  now  1 — I  should  not  have 
thought  that ;  although  they  may  be  rather  near,  they 
would  not  provide  accommodation  beyond  what  is  re- 
required,  I  should  think. 

4351.  Any  way  it  is  suggested  that  certain  tramp 
■wards  might  ba  closed  ? — I  doubt  that. 

4352.  If  they  were  closed,  it  would  render  some  financial 
adjustment  even  more  necessary  ? — Yes ;  I  cannot 
quite  present  to  myself  the  case  that  you  are  putting  to 
me.  Practically  wherever  there  is  a  workhouse,  and  the 
workhouses  are  not  very  thick  you  know,  you  must  have 
provision  for  the  casual  wayfarer,  it  seems  to  me 

4353.  We  heard  that  in  Birmingham  there  were  10 
casual  wards  within  a  radius  of  18  miles  ?— 'Where  you 
get  a  great  urban  population  that  might  be  the  case. 

4354.  It  has  been  suggested  that  the  trainp  wards 
should  be  more  or  less  put  under  the  control  of  the  stand- 
ing joint  committee,  who  should  have  the  power  of  in- 
spection and  possibly  of  the  payment  of  a  grant  on  certain 
conditions  being  fulfilled  ? — I  would  rather  not  introduce 
another  complication  of  the  system ;  I  would  rather 
leave  that  to  the  boards  of  guardians  and  not  bring  a  third 
party  into  the  matter.  Although  possibly  you  might 
allow  a  charge  to  be  made  on  the  county  fund  where  the 
thing  was  in  the  general  interest  and  not  in  the  particular 
interest  of  the  union,  but  I  would  not  introduce  a  third 
party  into  the  management. 

4355.  That  is  to  say  in  your  opinion  the  wards  ought 
still  to  be  under  the  control  of  the  boards  of  guardians  ? 
—Yes. 

4356.  And  that  uniformity  should  be  secured  by  more 
stringent  Orders  of  the  Local  Government  Board  ? — Yes. 
I  think  great  practical  difficulties  would  arise  if  you  were 
to  put  the  wards  under  another  authority.  See  how 
frequently  a  person  in  the  casual  ward  has  to  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  uifirmary  ward  of  the  workhouse,  or  take 
the  sudden  and  urgent  non-settled  case  applying  for 
relief. 

4357.  But  even  in  the  way  of  the  more  stringent  Order 
of  the  Local  Government  Board  there  would  be  practical 
difficulties,  would  there  not ;  recalcitrant  guardians  and 
slack  masters  ? — Yes,  but  the  Orders  have  great  effect. 
Oh,  I  think  you  would  be  able  to  carry  it  out ;  with  the 
help  of  the  Inspectors,  I  think  you  would  get  round  that 
corner. 

4358.  (Mr.  Simpson.)  Do  you  think  it  would  be  pos- 
sible to  get  a  joint  committee  of  the  guardians  of  a  county 
to  manage  casual  wards,  each  board  of  guardians  dealing 
with  their  workhouse,  but  the  joint  committee  of  all  the 
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guardians  dealing  with  all  the  casual  wards  together  ? —  Sir  John 
I  think  that  might  be  practicable.  JDoringim, 

Bart   M  P 

4359.  A  joint  committee  like  that  would  tend  towards 
uniformity  of  management,  would  it  not  ? — Yes,  I  think  22  Mar  1905 
that  might  be  a  very  good  idea.      ,  "   '__ ' 

4360.  [Mr.  Davy. )  New,  as  to  the  honest  wayfarer ; 
do  you  think  the  State  or  the  local  authority  should  be 
held  responsible  for  helping  a  wayfarer  towards  his  work  ? 
— No,  I  do  not. 

4361.  But  we  have  to  deal  with  the  wayfarer  ? — Yes. 

4362.  Because  of  public  prejudice  or  public  opinion  in 
his  favour? — Yes,  I  think  we  do  as  much  under  this  scheme 
as  can  be  done  advisedly.  You  cannot  find  out  the 
honest  wayfarer  except  by  some  such  method  as  this. 
You  know  after  he  has  passed  to  his  destination  that  he 
has  travelled  honestly  and  intended  to  travel  honestly, 
but  you  cannot  tell  beforehand. 

4363.  The  honest  wayfarer  is  the  excuse  for  a  good 
deal  of  laxity  in  enforcing  the  regulations  ? — Oh,  yes. 

4364.  And  therefore,  we  must  deal  with  him  ? — You 
must  consider  him.  But  I  certainly  would  not  be  in 
favour  of  making  an  offer  to  a  person  who  comes  to  me 
and  says  "  I  am  an  honest  wayfarer,  give  me  a  railway 
ticket  to  Cardiff." 

4365.  We  had  better  leave  that  to  the  trades  unions 
and  other  organisations  of  +hat  sort  ? — Yes.  Take  the 
case  of  the  sailors  that  Admiral  Christian  mentioned  ; 
I  have  often  heard  of  it ;  the  sailor  on  being  discharged 
on  the  Thames  or  at  Cardiff  has  a  good  amount  of  money 
which  he  immediately  gets  rid  of,  and  then  he  starts  for 
a  ship  at  Cardiff ;  or,  if  he  is  at  Cardiff,  for  a  ship  on  the 
Thames,  and  he  walks  from  the  one  place  to  the  other. 
To  a  certain  extent  he  is  an  honest  wayfarer.  Why  he 
travels  such  a  distance  I  do  not  know,  but  he  does  ;  you 
cannot  tell  what  his  motives  are,  why  he  gets  rid  of  all 
his  means  and  then  undertakes  a  laborious  journey  in 
order  to  get  to  a  place  where  he  does  the  same  sort  of 
work  that  there  is  plenty  of  where  he  starts  from. 

4366.  {Chairman.)  It  is  exactly  the  same  thing  with  a 
navvy  ? — Yes. 

4367.  A  navvy  almost  invariably  gets  rid  of  what  he 
has  earned  before  he  goes  on  tramp  again  ? — Yes. 

4368.  {Mr.  Davy.)  At  all  events  it  would  be  inexpedient 
to  admit  that  that  man  had  any  claim  on  the  State  or 
anybody  else  ? — I  think  it  would  be  very  inexpedient. 

4369.  Logic,  I  think,  would  say  you  ought  not  to  help 
him  ? — But  human  nature  would  say  you  produce  lesser 
evils  by  helping  him  than  by  leaving  him  alone. 

4370.  Now  with  regard  to  labour  colonies,  they  would 
be  intended  partly  as  a  deterrent  to  the  sturdy  beggar  ? — 
Yes. 

4371.  And  partly  as  a  relief  to  the  destitute  wanderer 
who  had  wandered  to  his  own  hurt  ? — Yes,  it  would  clear 
the  country  of  that  particular  class.  I  do  not  say  it  is 
going  to  answer,  but  I  should  like  to  see  the  experiment 
tried.  I  would  not  try  it  as  a  great  State  thing  all  over 
the  country  ;  I  would  make  a  small  experiment.  I  think 
all  useful  things  of  that  class  start  by  an  experiment. 
Reformatories  started  with  a  very  small  experiment 
carried  out  by  a  private  person. 

4372.  And,  as  the  man's  liberty  is  taken  away,  the 
proper  person  to  look  after  him  is  the  Home  Office  ? — 
Yes,  I  think  so. 

4373.  The  Home  Office  should  try  these  experiments  ? 
—Yes. 

4374.  {Mr.  Simpson.)  But  do  you  not  think  it  would 
answer  equally  well  if  a  private  person,  or  even  the  local 
authorities  tried  the  experiment,  subject  to  such  super- 
vision by  the  Home  Office  as  to  prevent  it  being  unduly 
severe  on  the  man  ? — You  see,  you  could  not  carry  on 
that  experiment  without  statutory  power,  because  you 
could  not  get  the  people  or  control  them.  You  must 
begin  by  an  Act  of  Parliament.  The  reformatory  began 
by  the  Home  Office  exercising  its  power  and  letting 
certain  people  out  of  prison  to  be  held  by  somebody 
else  instead  of  the  prison  authorities.  That  was  how  the 
reformatory  experiment  was  tried.  I  do  not  know  how 
you  could  try  this  experiment  without  statutory  power. 

4375.  The  reformatory  school  and  the  industrial  school 
are  both  iinder  private  management,  but  are  inspected 
by  the  Homo  Office  ? — Yes. 
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Sir  John  4376.  Do  you  not  think  the  same  sort  of  system  would 
Dorhigton,  be  applicable  to  a  labour  colony  ? — Yes,  I  think  it  might 
Bart.,  M.P.  be. 

22  Mar.  1905.     4377.  Experiments  by  the  State  are  apt  to    be  very 

  expensive  ? — I  think  if  you  got   statutory  power  you 

would  probably  get  some  volunteers  who  would  undertake 
to  try  the  experiment.  „ 

4378.  Do  you  not  think  that  it  is  quite  possible  that 
some  local  authorities  might  have  among  their  members 
energetic  and  practical  men  who  would  be  ready  to  try 
the  experiment,  so  that  power  might  be  given  to  a  local 
authority  to  try  it  under  inspection  by  the  Government  ? 
— I  think  you  would  be  almost  sure  to  find  some 
people  of  that  class. 

4379.  Because  you  see  if  the  duty  of  trying  the  ex- 
periment were  thrown  on  the  Home  Office  or  any  of  the 
Government  Departments  they  would  feel  bound  to  do 
it,  though  they  might  not  have  any  man  who  was  of 
sufficient  experience  to  do  it  well  ? — I  do  not  think  the 
Home  Office  is  particularly  well  qualified  to  undertake 
the  experiment. 

4380.  Have  you  any  opinion  upon  the  question  of 
the  relation  between  vagrancy  and  crime  ;  do  you  get 
many  vagrants  at  quarter  sessions  for  crime  ? — No, 
not  serious  crime. 

4381.  Not  serious  crime  ? — No  ;  of  course,  there  is 
occasionally  a  criminal  who  is  considered  a  vagrant,  but 
he  is  more  criminal  than  vagrant.  The  ordinary  vagrant 
class  is  not  very  criminal,  I  think. 

4382.  Well,  the  Home  Office  have  made  inquiry  as 
to  the  matter  of  bail  and  find  that  the  magistrates  all 
over  the  country  are  anxious  to  take  advantage  of  the 
Bail  Act,  and  let  a  man  off  on  his  own  recognizance 
pendiag  trial,  but  they  rarely  get  an  opportunity  of 
doing  so.  So  far  as  we  can  make  out,  a  very 
large  number  of  people  have  no  settled  homes. 
That  rather  points  to  a  considerable  number  of  people 
committed  to  quarter  sessions  being  really  vagrants. 
Have  you  had  any  experience  on  that  point  ? — 
I  think  that  is  so  ;  you  cannot  get  any  adequate  bail. 
I  do  not  know  that  they  are  so  much  vagrants  as  they 
are  persons  whom  no  one  would  trust  under  any  circum- 
stances although  well  known.  I  do  not  think  you  must 
assume  they  are  vagrants.  It  would  not  be  very  difficult 
for  the  governor  of  a  prison  to  look  that  matter  up  and 
see  what  proportion  it  was,  but  my  impression  is  that 
the  people  are  well  known  but  that  no  one  will  trust  them. 

4383.  (Sir  William  Chance.)  It  seems  to  me  from  your 
evidence  that  a  weak  point  of  the  Gloucestershire  way- 
ticket  system  is  that  the  masters  of  workhouses  and 
boards  of  guardians  do  not  always  carry  out  the  rule 
as  to  detention  in  the  case  of  bad  tickets  ? — Yes,  it 
sitaply  depends  upon  their  good  will. 

4384.  The  idea,  I  suppose,  of  your  committee  would 
be  that  if  a  man  loses  his  ticket,  then  the  punishment 
for  so  doing,  before  he  gets  another  ticket,  would  be  the 
two  nights'  detention  and  a  day's  work  ? — Yes. 

4385.  That  is  the  system  which  is  carried  out  ?^ 
That  is  the  theory. 

4386.  That  would  be  the  penalty  ?— Yes. 

4387.  And  you  consider  that  would  be  a  deterrent ; 
that  the  man  would  possibly  be  more  careful  of  his  new 
ticket  when  he  received  it,  after  his  two  nights'  detention? 
— They  do  not  lose  their  tickets  ;  it  is  that  they  have 
not  got  their  tickets. 

4388.  Your  idea  is  that  he  is  to  be  punished  for  not 
having  his  ticket  ? — I  say  the  ordinary  vagrant  is  to  be 
detained  two  nights.  That  was  the  original  idea  of  the 
Casual  Poor  Act.  You  might  trust  him  for  the  first  day, 
and  you  might  say  "  You  are  bound  fifteen  or  sixteen 
miles  in  a  certain  direction  ;  if  you  turn  up  with  this 
ticket,  you  will  be  detained  only  one  night ;  if  you  do 
not  turn  up,  you  will  get  two  nights  at  the  next  place." 

4389.  I  just  wanted  to  get  that  out  ? — It  is  a  system 
which  you  must  exercise  with  a  good  deal  of  common - 
sense  ;  it  wants  a  little  common-sense  added  to  the  rules, 
you  may  say. 

4390.  But  common-sense  varies,  does  it  not  ?— Oh, 
very  much. 


4391.  You  apparently  would  recommend  that  some- 
system  of  way-ticket  should  be  employed  universally 
in  this  country  ? — Yes  ;  I  think  this  system  is  the  nearest 
approach  that  has  ever  been  made  to  a  workable  and. 
useful  system. 

4392.  Well,  supposing  it  is  made  universal  for  the. 
whole  of  England  instead  of  the  whole  of  Gloucestershire- 
A  man  wants  to  start  from  one  place  ;  from  whom  is  he 
to  get  his  ticket  in  the  first  instance  ? — :I  should  not  let 
him  start  from  anjrsvherc  except  the  casual  ward. 

4393.  You  would  not  recommend  yourself  that  the 
man  should  have  to  go  to  a  police  station  ;  that  is  done- 
in  Gloucestershire,  you  know  ? — But  then  it  is  always 
in  order  to  get  into  the  casual  ward. 

4394.  You  think  a  fresh  ticket  should  always  be  issued 
at  each  casual  ward  ? — I  should  issue  the  ticket  from  the 
casual  ward  ;  I  think  that  is  a  better  way  than  issuing' 
it  from  the  police  station.  When  we  first  started,  the 
tickets  were  issued  from  the  workhouse,  but  probably 
it  was  found  too  troublesome  for  the  workhouse  masters, 
so  the  police  do  it. 

4395.  You  would  prefer  that  the  police  should  have 
little  to  do  with  vagrants  except  as  assistant  relieving 
officers  ? — Yes,  but  I  think  they  should  be  brought  into 
contact  with  the  police,  inasmuch  as  if  they  want  assistance 
they  should  go  to  the  police  and  be  sent  to  the  casual 
ward.  That  enables  the  police  to  know  who  are  tramping  ; 
it  brings  them  into  touch,  and  they  are  much  more 
accessible  than  the  relieving  officer. 

4396.  I  do  not  quite  see  why  you  object  to  the  police 
giving  the  way-ticket  or  pass  ticket  in  the  first  instance  ; 
however,  that  is  your  view  ? — Yes. 

4397.  (Mr.  Simpson.)  Is  not  your  view  that  the 
vagrants  go  to  the  police  in  their  capacity  of  assistant 
relieving  officers  and  not  as  police  ? — Yes. 

4398.  You  think  it  is  a  good  system  that  the  assistant 
relieving  officers  should  be  policemen  as  they  are  in 
Gloucestershire  ? — I  think  it  is  very  desirable. 

4399.  (Sir  William  Chance.)  You  do  not  deal  in  any 
way  with  the  wayfarers  at  common  lodging-houses  ? — 
No,  we  cannot  touch  them. 

4400.  Do  you  think  it  desirable  to  extend  the  ticket 
system  generally  to  all  wayfarers  whether  they  go  to 
common  lodging-houses  or  casual  wards  ? — No,  I  think 
not, 

4401.  You  do  not  think  they  ehould  have  a  bed  in  the 
common  lodging-house  if  they  choose,  in  preference  to 
the  casual  ward  ? — No.  If  the  casual  wards  are  full 
the  police  send  them  now  to  the  common  lodging-houses  ; 
they  would  come  under  the  benefit  of  the  system,  but 
only  in  that  case. 

4402.  (Chairman.)  They  would  get  their  bread  tickets, 
I  take  it  T — They  would  in  that  case  get  their  bread  tickets. 

4403.  (Sir  William  Chance.)  But  you  would  not  treat 
common  lodging-houses  the  same  as  casual  wards  ? — No. 

4404.  Nor  give  the  man  the  option  of  going  to  a  common 
lodging-house  ? — No.  We  recognise  the  common  lodging- 
houses  now  by  inspecting  them,  but  I  would  not  recognise 
them  as  licenced  for  wayfarers. 

4405.  The  mid-day  meal  would  not  apply  to  people 
using  the  common  lodging-houses,  except  in  case  where 
the  casual  ward  was  too  full  and  the  man  was  sent  to 
the  common  lodging-house  ? — The  inference  is  that  the 
man  who  comes  to  the  common  lodging-house  has  means. 

4406.  We  have  had  evidence  that  it  is  not  always  the 
case  ? — do  not  suppose  that  it  is  always  the  case. 

4407.  Many  people  who  go  to  the  casual  ward  have 
means  ? — Well,  they  are  not  supposed  to  have  means. 

4408.  No,  but  we  know  they  have  ? — Yes. 

4409.  Do  you  think  the  allowance  for  the  mid-day 
meal  is  sufficient.  We  have  had  evidence  that  the 
amount  given  is  not  put  on  the  ticket  because  otherwise 
charitable  people  would  think  it  too  little,  and  it  would 
not  stop  the  giving.  Do  you  think  the  mid-day  meal 
should  be  made  a  httle  better  ?— No ;  I  attach  myself 
to  Colonel  Curtis-Hayward  who  thinks  it  sufficient.  You 
see  we  diminished  the  allowance  of  bread  in  Gloucestershire, 
because  it  was  f  oimd  we  were  giving  too  much,  more  than 
was  practically  necessary. 
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^  4410.  What  is  your  opinion  on  the  question  of  child 
vagrancy  ? — Well,  I  would  not  allow  tramps  to  carry 
families  of  children  about  with  them.  I  would  separate 
these  children  as  soon  as  I  possibly  could. 

4411.  How  would  you  do  that  ? — The  only  way  would 
be  to  add  to  the  existing  law,  that  where  a  vagrant  has 
travelled  with  his  family  and  has  been  found  in  the 
course  of  six  months  a  certain  number  of  times  in  vagrant 
wards,  it  should  be  legal  to  separate  the  children. 

4412.  Where  you  can  prove  the  man  to  be  an  habitual 
vagrant  then  you  might  have  the  power  to  take  the 
children  away  ? — To  take  the  children  away,  yes  ;  I 
think  it  would  be  a  very  humane  line  of  legislation 

4413.  That  would  work  in  with  the  labour  colony 
you  spoke  of :  you  would  put  the  parent  in  a  labour 
colony  ? — Yes  ;  but  even  if  you  do  not  have  a  labour 
colony,  I  would  not  allow  famiUes  to  be  dragged  about 
with  habitual  vagrants. 

4414.  What  would  you  do  with  the  children  when  you 
have  taken  them  away ;  would  you  put  them  into  an 
industrial  school  ? — First  of  all,  they  would  enter  the 
workhouse,  where  they  would  be  sent  to  the  ordinary 
elementary  school ;  they  would  be  treated  as  orphans, 
which  should  legally  be  the  cise.  Arrangements  would  be 
made  for  their  emigration  or  for  boarding  them  out.  In 
our  coimtry  unions  there  is  no  difficulty  in  finding  suit- 
able homes  for  the  children  who  are  cut  off  from  their 
parents. 

4415.  These  children,  you  see,  belong  to  no  union  at 
all ;  how  about  defraying  the  cost.  Do  you  not  think 
boards  of  guardians  would  kick  very  much  at  having  to 
pay  for  children  who  do  not  belong  to  their  union  ? — 
Yes,  it  is  a  question  of  rates. 

4416.  Do  you  not  think  it  would  be  better  to  deal 
with  them  if  necessary,  under  an  amendment  of  the 
Industrial  Schools  Act  than  under  the  Poor  Law  ? — 
Under  the  Industrial  Schools  Act,  you  get  contributions 
from  boards  of  guardians  as  well  as  from  parents. 

4417.  But  you  have  to  prove  that  the  child  belongs  to 
the  union  ? — That  is  so. 

4418.  Does  it  not  come  to  this,  that  you  would  have 
to  make  the  education  of  these  children  in  some  way  a 
national  charge  ? — ^Yes,  probably  that  would  be  the 
best  way,  though  if  you  make  it  a  national  charge  you 
get  rid  of  the  enormous  amount  of  human  sympathy 
which  is  always  capable  of  being  evolved.  In  every 
district  good  ladies  take  up  these  cases  ;  and  they  know 
far  better  than  officials  how  to  do  it,  and  they  have 
more  avenues  to  get  the  children  out. 

4419.  Do  you  think  that  the  Society  for  the 
Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Children  would  take  charge 
of  the  children  ? — 'Well,  to  a  considerable  extent  they 
would.  They  would  be  appUed  to,  and  they  would  do 
it  through  their  agencies. 

4420.  You  recognise  that  the  question  is  a  very  diffi- 
cult one  ? — I  recognise  it  is  a  difficult  question,  but  I 
should  avoid  official  management  as  much  as  I  could 
for  that  purpose.  I  mean  to  say,  I  would  not  make  it  the 
duty  of  the  Home  Office  to  put  out  aU  these  children. 

4421.  {Dr.  Downes.)  It  has  been  suggested  elsewhere 
that  the  way-ticket  might  be  used  as  an  excuse  for  begging? 
— The  Gloucestershire  one  cannot  be  ;  you  see  that  is  the 
advantage  it  has  over  the  one  that  there  was  in  Dorsetshire, 
which  did  entitle  a  man  to  travel.  Ours  only  allows  a  man 
to  travel  along  one  road  ;  he  is  not  to  be  put  ofE  that  road. 

4422.  If  the  way-ticket  were  made  like  a  testimonial  of 
character,  that  danger  might  arise  ? — Oh,  undoubtedly  it 
is  very  dangerous. 

4423.  And  there  might  also  be  the  danger  of  the  barter- 
ing or  the  sale  of  the  tickets  from  one  tramp  to  another  ? 
— Well,  you  see,  that  is  to  some  extent  guarded  against  by 
description,  but  of  course  any  approximation  to  what  you 
are  suggesting  would  be  a  serious  abuse  and  a  danger. 

4424.  It  is  a  danger  that  you  have  guarded  against  ? — 
It  is  a  danger  we  have  guarded  against;  I  do  not  think  we 
have  had  it  in  our  county. 

4425.  It  was  suggested  by  one  witness  that  a  bona  fide 
wayfarer  wishing  to  go  from,  say,  Sheffield  to  Swansea, 
where  work  was  known  to  be  waiting  for  him,  should  be 
started  by  the  guardians  at  Sheffield,  and  that  the  cost  of 


his  maintenance,  as  he  passed  from  stage  to  stage  of  his  Sir  John 
way,  should  be  paid  by  them  as  the  initiating  authority.  Doringtwi, 
I  merely  mention  that  to  you  to  ask  you  whether  you  think  Bart. ,  M.  P. 

it  would  be  practicable  ? — It  would  involve  an  immense  

amount  of  accounting  and  would  be  very  difficult  to  work.  '^^  Mar.  1905. 

4426.  It  would  mean  the  recovery  of  a  great  number  of 
small  sums  from  a  great  nyjnber  of  unions  ? — Yes.  We 
have  raised  all  our  money  by  voluntary  subscriptions.  It 
does  not  come  to  very  much  ;  about  £70  a  year  in  our 
county. 

4427.  I  understood  you  to  say  j  ust  now  that  you  thought 
it  would  be  desirable  that  the  cost  of  providing  tramp 
wards  should  be  a  county  charge  ;  would  you  extend  that 
to  maintenance  of  the  tramp  ? — I  should  not  like  to 
answer  that  question  off-hand;  it  wants  a  good  deal  of  con- 
sideration. Of  course,  it  looki  a',  first  s'ght  as  if  it 
should  be  a  common  charge  on  the  county ;  these 
vagrants  do  not  belong  to  any  particular  union,  and 
you  may  get  hard  cases.  On  the  other  hand,  when 
you  make  a  general  charge  you  are  apt  to  get  extrava- 
gance, and  you  have  got  to  trace  your  line  between 
these  two  points.  I  am  not  prepared  to  answer  that  ques- 
tion decidedly. 

4428.  With  regard  to  the  mode  of  compelling  a  man  to 
work  in  a  labour  colony,  do  you  think  it  would  help  if  a 
very  plain  diet  were  provided  as  the  diet  of  the  colony, 
vith  power  to  earn  additions  or  improvements  to  it  ? — 
I  think  anything  of  that  kind  would  be  good. 

4429.  It  might  possibly  need  closo  supervision 
to  prevent  bullying  ? — The  diet  required  for  a 
man  at  hard  work  must  be  a  better  diet  than  for  a 
man  who  is  not  doing  much  work.  A  case  came  under 
my  notice  the  other  day  in  visiting  the  prison.  A  number 
of  convicts  had  lately  been  transferred  from  Dartmoor  to 
our  prison  ;  of  course,  at  Dartmoor  this  particular  man  was 
doing  very  hard  work  quarrying,  and  he  had  a  very 
generous  diet.  When  he  came  to  our  prison  he  was  not 
doing  any  hard  work  at  all,  and  he  complained  bitterly 
that  towards  the  end  of  his  sentence — he  was  drawing 
near  the  end  of  his  sentence — with  a  decent  character,  he 
was  deprived  of  these  little  comforts  he  had  had  at  Dart- 
moor in  the  shape  of  superior  diet ;  he  had  come  down 
to  the  inferior  scale.  I  give  you  that  as  an  illustration 
of  what  happens  about  diets. 

4430.  You  gave  an  example  of  a  family  who  were  at  one 
time  vagrants  and  at  other  times  squatting  in  the  union  ?  — 
Yes. 

4431.  They  almost  belong  to  the  in-and-out  class  of  the 
workhouse.  Would  you  extend  whatever  remedy  is  pro- 
vided for  vagrancy  to  the  in-and-out  class  ? — Well,  yon 
see  in  this  particular  case  the  man  was  really  a  vagrant  ^ 
although  he  was  settled  in  our  union  his  vagrancy 
extended  into  Shropshire  and  down  to  Bristol. 

4432.  A  sort  of  circuit  ? — He  was  on  his  travels  always  ; 
but  there  is  the  in-and-out  class  which  belong  to  the  union 
itself.  No,  I  do  not  think  you  must  mix  them  up  with 
that  class. 

4433.  As  regards  the  suggestion  that  the  local  authority 
might  try  the  experiment  of  the  labour  colony,  if  the  local 
authority  means  guardians,  do  you  not  think  it  would  be 
objectionable  to  give  powers  of  deprivation  of  liberty,  or 
s-upervision  of  people  who  are  deprived  of  their  liberty,  to 
any  authority  which  was  not  under  the  Home  Office?— I  was 
referring  just  now  to  the  way  in  which  the  reformatory 
movement  was  originated,  which  was  done  by  an  experi- 
ment authorised  by  and  under  the  inspection  of  the  Hom& 
Office,  which  did  not  require  statutory  power  because  they 
had  the  people  in  prison  to  begin  with  ;  but  here  you  have 
to  begin  hy  getting  statutory  power  to  put  the  people  into 
this  condition  of  confinement.  You  have  to  begin  in  that 
way ;  and  then  try  if  you  can  get  anybody,  either  local 
authority  or  anybody  else,  to  carry  out  the  experiment 
for  you. 

4434.  But  it  should  be  under  the  control  of  the  Home 
Office  ? — It  must  be  under  the  control  of  the  Home 
Office,  certainly. 

4435.  {Captain  EardLey-Wilmot.)  You  compared  the 
casual  ward  and  the  prison  ;  the  prison,  you  said,  was  more 
attractive  than  the  casual  ward  ? — Yes,  I  think  it  is. 

4436.  How  would  you  redress  the  bala,nce  ;  would  you 
bring  the  prison  down  to  the  level  of  the  casual  ward  ? — 
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Sir  John  No.  Well,  I  do  not  know  that  I  am  entitled  to  say  so,  but  I 
DoringtoM,  think  the  prison  authorities  made  a  great  mistake  in 
Bart. ,  Al.F.  abolishing  all  forms  of  hard  labour  in  prison. 

23  Mar.  1905.     4437.  It  is  only  on  the  point  of  labour  ? — It  is  only  on  the 

 point  of  labour  ;  there  is  no  labour   for  short-sentence 

prisoners  which  is  at  all  serious.  They  are  put  into  a  com- 
fortable warm  cell  and  they  pick  a  certain  quantity  of 
oakum. 

4438.  There  are  other  industries  of  first  class  hard  labour, 
stone  breaking  and  wood  sawing,  which  are  done  in  prisons 
in  the  first  stages  ? — It  is  not  done  in  my  prison  ;  the  wood 
sawing  is  all  done  in  association,  I  think;  but  it  is  all 
done  in  the  second  period. 

4439.  It  is  a  fact  that  the  stone  breaking  and  wood 
sawing  are  done  in  separation  as  first-class  hard  labour  ? — 
It  may  be. 

4440.  Mr.  Gladstone's  Committee  was  strongly  against 
the  tread  mill  as  undesirable  and  mischievous  ? — They  said 
it  should  be  removed  when  any  substitute  could  be  found. 

4441.  "  Wherever  possible,"  was  the  phrase  that  was 
used  ? — I  have  the  exact  phrase  here. 

4442.  It  is  extended  over  two  or  three  paragraphs — 
"  It  should  be  removed  wherever  possible,"  it  rather 
hedges,  I  must  confess  ?— It  was  intended  to  hedge. 

4443.  The  question  is,  what  should  be  substituted  for  it. 
It  is  only  the  question  of  laboTir,  you  think  ? — It  is  only  the 
■question  of  labour;  I  think  the  prisons  are  admirably 
managed. 

4444.  And  the  only  point  you  disagree  with  is  the 
matter  of  labour  ? — Yes,  they  carry  it  too  far. 

4445.  The  question  of  the  substitutes  which  have  been 
introduced  is  only  a  matter  of  opinion  ? — Well,  I  take  the 
opinion  of  the  tramps,  which  is  that  it  is  a  holiday. 

4446.  You  agree  with  me  that  vagrancy  is  a  disease 
like  drunkeimess  that  wants  special  treatment  ? — I  agree 
-entirely. 

4447.  {Mr.  Davy.)  With  regard  to  the  way-ticket  system, 
"would  you  search  a  man  in  the  casual  ward  who  has  a 
good  ticket  ? — ^No,  I  think  not.  It  is  quite  certain  that  if 
he  has  travelled  his  allotted  journey,  he  has  not  had  much 
time  to  beg,  or  to  rob,  or  to  do  anything  else  ;  you  may 
assume  that  if  he  travels  on  his  correct  line  of  route  he  is  a 
well-doing  wayfarer  ;  I  would  not  say  "  well-doing,"  but 
-an  honest  wayfarer. 

4448.  He  might  have  had  time  to  contract  smallpox  ? — 
That  is  another  thing. 

4449.  The  search  and  the  bath  ? — I  think  he  ought  to  be 
bathed  and  looked  after  just  the  same  as  the  others.  I 
would  not  offensively  search  a  man  who  has  got  a  good 
ticket. 

4450.  In  the  admirable  statistics  issued  by  the  chief 
constable  of  Gloucestershire  it  is  shown  that  about  25  per 
cent,  only  of  the  tramps  frequent  workhouses  ? — Yes. 

4451.  So  that  about  75  per  cent,  of  the  tramps  are 
.lodging-house  tramps  ? — Yes. 

4452.  They  are  excluded  from  the  benefit  of  the  mid- 
day meal  ? — Yes. 


4453.  Do  they,  as  a  matter  of  fact, make  that  a  pretext 
for  begging  1 — They  may  do  so ;  but  presumably 
the  man  who  goes  to  the  common  lodging-house  has  got 
some  means  somehow  or  other  by  begging.  Well,  we 
want  to  stop  the  begging,  and  the  magistrates  can 
enforce  the  vagrancy  laws.  They  know  that  if  he  is 
really  very  hard  up  he  has  gone  to  the  workhouse,  got  a 
good  ticket  and  he  is  on  his  journey  ;  but  the  pure  vagrant 
you  want  to  stop. 

4454.  Anyway,  you  have  not  found  that  a  flaw  in  the 
system  practically  ? — No,  I  think  the  chief  constable 
said  one  or  two  lodging-houses  had  been  shut  up. 

4455.  If  a  man  is  committed  to  prison  for  seven  days, 
that  means  five  days,  does  it  not  ? — Yes. 

4456.  And  supposing  he  refuses  to  work  during  those 
five  days,  is  there  any  means  of  punishing  him  ? — He 
gets  less  diet. 

4457.  It  has  been  suggested  as  a  means  of  securing 
uniformity  that  vagrant  wards  that  carry  out  all  the 
regulations  should  be  entitled  to  a  grant  say  of  5d.  a  day 
for  each  vagrant,  payable  by  the  county  on  the  certificate 
of  either  the  standing  joint  committee  or  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board.  Do  yow  think  there  is  any  possibih'ty  of 
working  that  owi  1 — It  might  induce  them  to  carry  out 
the  regulations  more  strictly  by  giving  the  county  the 
oversight.  It  really  would  not  affect  the  rate  very 
much  ;  it  is  very  curious  how  very  uniform  is  the  charge 
for  vagrants  all  over  the  country. 

4458.  It  would  simply  mean  a  transfer  of  the  charge 
from  one  to  another  ? — Yes. 

4459.  And  it  would  be  an  inducement  to  the  guardians 
to  observe  the  regulations  ? — Yes,  and  it  would  penalise 
any  boards  of  guardians  that  did  not,  for  the  cost  would 
then  fall  on  the  local  rates. 

4460.  And  it  is  suggested  that  the  standing  joint  com- 
mittee, say,  should  be  able  to  address  a  complaint  to 
the  Local  Government  Board  that  such  a  union  is  not 
carrying  out  certain  of  the  regulations,  such  as  the  two 
days'  detention  ? — The  standing  joint  committee  is  not 
a  rating  authority  ;  it  must  either  be  the  quarter  sessions 
or  the  county  council. 

4461.  No,  but  it  is  the  authority  that  has  to  do  with 
the  criminal  class  and  the  police  ?— Yes.  It  is  a  new 
question  to  me  ;  I  do  not  want  to  give  an  absolute  answer. 

4462.  I  wished  to  put  it  to  you  because  it  is  a  matter 
for  consideration  ? — Well,  I  think  it  would  be  advan- 
tageous if  a  central  controlling  authority  was  in  existence 
which  had  power  to  contribute  out  of  the  common  fund, 
and  to  stop  the  common  fund  if  they  did  not  get  obedience. 

4463.  The  difficulties  of  securing  uniformity  are  very 
great  ? — Oh,  yes. 

4464.  (Chairman.)  I  think  that  both  in  Gloucestershire 
and  Wiltshire  there  is  a  county  vagrancy  committee. 
Do  you  find  lhat  this  committee  is  very  advantageous  in 
connection  with  the  working  of  the  way- ticket  system  ? — 
Well,  practically,  I  think,  Ihe  vagrancy  committee  is  one 
gentleman  in  each  county  who  works  the  system  with  the 
aid  of  a  sympathetic  chief  constable. 


Mr.  J .  G.  Legqe,  called ;  and  Examined. 


Mr.  J.  G.       4465.  {Chairman.)  Mr.  Legge,  you  are  the  Inspector 
Leggc.      of  the  reformatory  and  industrial  schools  ? — Yes. 

22  Mar.  1905.     4466.  How  long  have  you  held  that  post  ?— Ten  years 
 now. 

4467.  You  have  kindly  come  to-day  to  give  evidence 
from  your  experience  with  regard  to  the  children  of 
vagrants.  We  have  heard  from  a  good  many  of  the 
witnesses  that  the  proportion  of  children  to  adult  vagrants 
is  very  small ;  what  is  your  opinion  on  that  point  ? — 
On  that  I  can  hardly  give  an  opinion.  I  should  be  sur- 
prised prima  facie  to  learn  that  it  was  very  small,  though 
I  should  be  quite  prepared  to  hear  that  it  is  not  so  much 
as  is  imagined  by  some  people,  but  still  the  fact  would 
rather  agree  with  the  small  number  of  such  children  that 
there  are  in  industrial  schools. 

4468.  The  number  of  vagrant  children  in  industrial 
schools  is  small  ?— Yes,  only  a  small  percentage  of  the 


various  classes  of  committed  children  who  are  admitted 
as  inmates. 

4469.  As  to  the  vagrant  children  who  are  admitted 
to  industrial  and  reformatory  schools,  how  does  their 
mental  condition  compare  with  that  of  the  other  children  ? 
— I  raised  that  question  and  asked  it  of  thirty-two  schools 
in  the  countr}'-  likely  to  have  experience  of  such  cases — 
I  mean  schools  to  which  children  committed  in  the  rural 
districts  would  be  sent,  and  I  got  repUes  from  thirty  on 
the  point ;  and  of  those  thirty  repHes,  eighteen 
were  distinctly  of  opinion  that  the  tramp  children  were 
below  the  average  in  mental  capacity;  seven  described 
them  as  up  to  the  average ;  and  only  five  out  of  the 
thirty  thought  they  were  brighter  than  the  average 
children. 

4470.  Well,  naturally,  children  who  have  lived  a  tramp 
life  would  have  had  very  little  education  ? — Yes,  but  the 
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point  was  not  their  scliolastic  attainments,  but  the  natural 
quahties  of  sharpness  and  so  on. 

4471.  Were  they  healthy  children  ?— I  did  not  ask 
that  definite  question,  but  I  am  pretty  confident  from 
what  I  have  seen  of  such  cases  in  the  schools  that  they 
would  prove  to  be  undersized. 

4472.  They  would  be  undersized  probably  because 
underfed  ? — Underfed,  and  too  much  subjected  to  ex- 
posure and  so  on.  I  might  add  to  what  I  said  just  now 
that,  as  regards  their  capacity  for  training  in  work,  the 
proportions  came  out  rather  better  than  as  regards  their 
mental  capacity  in  the  school. 

4473.  You  mean  they  turn  out  better  in  the  end  ? — 
No,  they  found  that  once  they  had  got  the  children  in 
the  school  they  took  to  the  training  in  the  shops 
and  on  the  land  better  than  they  did  to  the  training  in 
the  school-room,  though  even  there  the  majority  of  schools 
did  not  think  them  up  to  the  average  of  children. 

4474.  But  I  gather  from  what  you  say  that  they  are, 
as  a  rule,  children  willing  to  work  ? — No,  they  were  more 
willing  to  work  on  the  land  and  in  the  shops  than  they 
were  in  the  school-room. 

4475.  That  would  bo  probably  in  consequence  of  their 
outdoor  life  ? — Yes,  no  doubt. 

4476.  Now,  so  far  as  your  experience  goes,  how  do 
these  children  turn  out ;  do  they  turn  out  better  or  worse 
than  the  majority  of  the  inmates  of  the  schools  ? — -They 
do  not  turn  out  quite  as  well  as  the  average  child  com- 
mitted to  the  industrial  school  or  reformatory ;  but  they 
do  turn  out  surprisingly  well. 

4477.  Do  they  seem  to  have  less  incUnation  than 
other  children  to  take  to  indoor  labour  ? — -Yes,  but 
I  shall  go  further  than  saying  indoor  labour ;  they  seem 
less  inclined  to  take  to  any  settled  occupation,  indoor 
or  outdoor. 

4478.  To  learn  any  trade  ? — To  learn  any  trade  ;  I 
do  not  find  that  they  are  more  backward  than  others  in 
coming  under  discipline.  That  is  to  say,  they  seem  to 
be  quite  as  ready  to  enter  the  Navy  or  the  Army  ;  and 
the  proportion  of  them  who  take  to  music  is  not  small. 

4479.  Do  you  find  that  the  case  in  some  parts  of  Eng- 
land more  than  others  ? — No,  I  have  not  been  able  to 
draw  any  distinction  in  that  regard. 

4480.  The  children  that  you  have  to  do  with  are  all 
committed  to  the  schools  by  magistrates  ? — Yes,  though 
some  of  the  schools  do  receive  voluntary  cases  as  well, 
but  practically  you  may  take  it  that  all  that  I  have  spoken 
of  are  committed  cases. 

4481.  Is  there  at  present  any  spare  accommodation 
in  the  reformatory  and  industrial  schools  ? — The  re- 
formatories are  pretty  full,  though  there  is  always  some 
room  in  them,  but  there  is  at  this  moment  a  great 
deal  of  room  in  the  industrial  scliools. 

4482.  T»  what  do  you  attribute  that  ? — I  attribute 
that  to  the  passing  of  the  recent  Education  Act  which 
has  changed  the  machinery  of  local  administration  in 
regard  to  the  Industrial  Schools  Acts.  The  new  edu- 
cation authorities  have  taken  the  place  of  the  school 
boards.  They  have  not  found  their  feet  yet,  and  so 
there  has  been  a  lull  in  working  the  Industrial  Schools 
Acts. 

4483.  Do  you  think  that  there  is  a  certayi  number 
Df  children  who  ought  to  have  been  committed,  but  owing 
to  the  change  of  authority  they  have  not  yet  been  sent 
to  those  schools  ? — I  do.  I  am  confident  that  there 
is  a  number  of  children  who  slip  through  the  meshes  of 
the  law,  who  would  have  been  caught  had  the  old  order 
act  been  disturbed.  It  will  work  round  to  the  same 
3tate  in  a  few  years. 

4484.  We  have  been  told  that  in  many  cases  the  male 
vagrants  go  into  the  casual  wards  while  the  wives  and 
children  use  the  common  lodging-houses  •  has  your  ex- 
psrience  borne  that  out  ? — I  have  no  knowledge  of  that. 

4485.  With  regard  to  tramp  children  in  industrial 
schools,  do  you  think  that  a  good  proportion  have  turned 
yit  well  ? — I  think  the  general  results  are  very  satis- 
"dctory.  I  got  definite  information  on  the  point  with 
regard  to  children  more  or  less  recently  discharged  from 
:wenty-three  schools,  and  in  the  case  of  sixteen  (most 


of  which  were  extremely  good  schools  and  whose  figures  Mr.  J.  G. 

I  shoxxld  be  quite  prepared  to  accept)  it  was  claimed  I^cgge. 

that  two-thirds  of  the  children  who  had  been  sent  out  

had  been  kept  separated  from  their  old  associations  on  22  Mar.  1905. 

discharge,  and  were  really  settling  down  to  fixed  occu-  ~~ 
pations.    I  have  here  a  return  from  one  particular  school 
showing  the  thing  more  in  detail.    {Return  handed  in — 
see  Appendix  XXXVl). 

4486.  (Mr.  Simpson.)  I  suppose  we  may  take  it 
that,  if  these  children  had  not  been  sent  to  the  schools, 
practically  all  of  them  would  have  led  an  unsatisfactory 
life  ? — Yoxi  might  take  it  that  every  single  one  would 
have  led  a  life-long  existence  between  the  casu;U  ward 
and  the  prison. 

4487.  [Chairman.)  I  suppose  all  the  boys  in  an  in- 
dustrial school  are  boys  who  you  may  say  are  taken 
out  of  the  atmosphere  of  temptation,  and  at  any  rate 
have  the  chance  given  them  of  earning  an  honest  liveli- 
hood ? — Yes  ;  the  difiiculty  of  course  is  to  keep  them 
away  from  their  old  associations  when  the  time  comes 
for  their  going  out  again. 

4488.  Do  many  of  the  parents  or  the  people  with 
whom  they  have  been  living  seem  to  wish  to  get  hold 
of  them  when  tlxey  come  out  of  the  schools  ? — All  of 
them. 

4489.  They  do  ? — Practically  all  clamour  to  get  them. 

4490.  And  then  do  the  boys  want  to  go  back,  or  do 
they  prefer  to  lead  a  more  decent  life  ? — Well,  it  is  ex- 
traordinary what  success  the  school  authorities  have  in 
keeping  them  from  tliei;  parents. 

4491.  In  keeping  them  away  ? — Of  course  they  have 
the  advantage  of  having  supervision  over  them  till  thev 
are  eighteen,  so  that  from  the  period  from  sixteen  till 
eighteen,  if  the  managers  have  backbone  enough  to  fight 
the  parents,  and  possibly  public  opinion,  which  very 
foolishly  often  supports  the  parents,  well  then  they  can 
win  in  the  end  ;  and  in  my  experience  of  late  years, 
it  is  remarkable  that  the  more  that  is  done  for  a  boy, 
the  better  he  is  turned  out  as  regards  his  education,  his 
industrial  training  and  so  on,  the  more  hkely  he  is  him- 
self to  be  rathar  shocked  by  his  parents'  manner  of  life. 

4492.  A  decent  life  in  an  industrial  school  makes  the 
other  life  distasteful  to  him  ? — Yes  ;  in  fact  he  has  got 
an  ambition  which  enables  him  to  rise  above  his  old  life. 

4493.  No  doubt  he  has  heard  of  the  good  things  that 
have  been  done  by  other  boys  who  have  left  that  in- 
du-^trial  school  ? — Precisely  so. 

4494.  That  has  set  him  a  good  example  ? — Yes,  he  is 
anxious  to  improve  his  position  in  the  world. 

4495.  With  regard  to  the  children  of  that  special  class 
of  vagrants,  viz.  tinkers,  gipsies,  and  that  sort  of  people, 
who  are  received  into  the  industrial  schools,  how  do  they 
turn  out  ? — The  number  of  those,  so  far  as  I  have 
been  able  to  ascertain,  is  very  small  indeed,  almost  in- 
finitesimal. I  have  learned  a  few  words  of  Romany 
myself,  and  have  amused  myself  by  trying  them  with  cases 
that  I  think  may  be  possibly  Romany,  and  I  can  only 
swear,  in  the  last  four  years,  to  having  run  across  three, 
and  they  were  in  Scotland ;  at  least  they  were  the  only 
three  who  seemed  to  understand  my  remarks  in  the  lingo. 
But  everyone  practically  with  whom  I  have  discussed 
them,  says  that  with  them  you  cannot  hope  to  do  any- 
thing. 

4496.  No  ? — Because  in  their  case  it  is  change  of 
nature  which  is  required,  whereas  in  the  case  of  the  vagrant 
it  is  merely  a  change  of  habit. 

4497.  It  is  much  more  difiicult  to  deal  with  the  child 
who  has  been  brought  up  in  that  absolutely  wild  life, 
living  in  tents,  and  so  on  ? — But  I  mean  by  Romany 
the  real  race  with  the  eastern  strain  in  them,  and  three  of 
them  undoubtedly  I  ran  across,  two  in  Perth  and  one  in 
Dundee. 

4498.  Not  in  the  Cumberland  district  ? — ^No,  but  I  am 
not  surprised  that  the  Cumberland  schools  seem  to  have 
had  rather  more  of  the  vagrant  children  than  most ;  they 
admit  to  having  twelve  tramp  children  at  this  moment. 
On  the  other  hand  Durham  has  very  few  ;  at  the  Durham 
school  they  have  only  two  tramp  children  in  their  numbers 
as  against  twelve  at  Cockermouth. 

4499.  Then  I  take  it  that  you  are  of  opinion  that  a 
vagrant  child  has  a  better  chance  of  growing  up  an  honest 
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MINUTES  OF  EVIDENCE  : 


3Ir.  J.  G,    man  by  being  sent  to  an  industrial  school,  than  by  any 
Leyge.       other  means  of  treatment  that  you  are  aware  of  ? — Yes. 

 It  seems  to  me  the  most  practicable  way  of  dealing  with 

22  Mar-  1905.  him.    Adoption  in  a  good  household  is  all  very  well,  but 

 then  there  are  the  mechanical  difficulties  of  keeping  hold 

of  the  child  in  a  private  family,  and  of  finding  the  foster 
parent. 

4500.  The  boy  has  a  very  regular  life,  wholesome  food, 
and  he  is  taught  a  trade  ? — Yes  ;  and  generally  his  all 
round  education  for  his  class  will  stand  comparison  with 
any  given  in  the  coimtry. 

4501.  So  that  the  vagrant  child  who  gets  into  an  in- 
dustrial school  has  the  best  chance  he  can  have  ? — The 
training  they  get  in  the  best  class  of  institution  is 
undoubtedly  good  for  so  undisciplined  a  class. 

4502.  What  is  the  total  number  of  vagrant  children  in 
industrial  schools  ? — I  confined  my  inquiries  to  the  thirty- 
two  schools  in  England  and  Scotland,  likely  to  have  such 
children,  as  distinguished,  I  may  say,  from  the  street  arab 
of  the  town,  and  the  population  at  this  moment  of  the 
thirty-two  schools  amounts  to  3,000  boys  and  600  girls. 
Of  tlaese,  139  boys  and  52  girls  are  known  to  be  the 
children  of  persons  who  may  be  described  as  tinkers, 
gipsies,  tramps,  or  habitual  vagrants. 

4503.  A  very  small  proportion  out  of  the  total  ? — Quite 
a  small  proportion. 

4504.  {Mr.  Simpson.)  You  are  speaking  of  industrial 
schools,  not  reformatories,  I  understand  ? — Yes. 

4505.  (Chairman.)  Have  you  similar  figures  for  refor- 
matories ? — In  the  case  of  reformatories,  of  course,  one  is 
dealing  with  children  who  are  committed  under  the 
Vagrancy  Act  for  either  begging  or  sleeping  out — not  for 
being  found  wandering  merely — and  I  find  that  the  total 
number  that  have  been  turned  out  of  the  schools  during 
the  past  five  years  in  such  cases  comes  to  343. 

4506.  Out  of  how  many  ?— Out  of  about  4,000  ;  there 
were  308  boys  and  35  girls. 

4507.  There  again  it  is  a  very  small  proportion  ? — 
Quite  small.  The  immense  majority  of  boys  and  girls  sent 
to  reformatories  are  sent  for  larceny. 

4508.  Do  you  think  one  might  conclude  from  that  that 
the  children  of  the  vagrants  are,  as  a  rule,  not  criminal  ? — 
I  do  not  think  you  can  draw  that  conclusion,  because 
amongst  those  who  are  sent  for  larceny,  there  may  be  a 
number  of  vagrants. 

4509.  You  can  argue  better  from  the  industrial  schools 
than  from  the  reformatories  ? — Yes,  in  the  case  of  the 
reformatories,  I  have  no  doubt,  many  a  boy  is  sent  for 
stealing  chickens  and  that  sort  of  thing,  who  might  have 
been  otherwise  committed  for  sleeping  out. 

4510.  Have  you  formed  any  opinion  with  regard  to 
labour  colonies  ?— I  have  a  very  strong  opinion  about 
labour  colonies.  I  am  bound  to  say  that  as  regards 
the  labour  colonies,  properly  so  called,  it  is  simply 
derived  from  the  reading  of  articles  and  papers  and  so  on. 
I  have  been  struck  by  the  analogy  between  the  colonies, 
which  claim  to  be  successful,  and  the  schools  under  my 
own  inspection,  many  of  which  might  be  described  as 
labour  colonies ;  and  I  have  been  astonished  at  the  success 
with  which  they  carry  on  their  work — I  mean  to  say,  from 
the  financial  point  of  view. 

4511.  Would  your  idea  of  a  labour  colony  be  something 
very  much  like  an  industrial  school,  only  for  adults  instead 
of  for  boys  ? — Rather  something  like  a  reformatory 
school.  I  believe  such  a  reformatory  school  as  you  are 
manager  of  in  the  north  of  England,  a  school 
planted  out  in  rather  a  desolate  piece  of  country, 
bringing  a  large  tract  of  it  under  cultivation,  and  serving 
all  the  farmers  round,  not  only  with  labour  but  also  with 
appliances  for  the  repair  of  their  farm  machinery,  would  be 
a  good  model. 

4512.  Do  you  think,  then,  that  in  the  case  of  a  labour 
colony,  if  you  buy  or  hire  a  sufficient  amount  of  land  in  a 
thoroughly  agricultural  district,  and  cultivate  that  by 
spade  or  other  labour,  the  colony  might  be  made  self- 
supporting  to  a  considerable  extent  ? — Well,  hardly  self- 
supporting,  but  still  I  am  not  at  all  surprised  by  the 
figures  given  of  the  Belgian  colony  at  Merxplas 
I  think  they  claim  to  do  it  for  less  than  £10  per  head. 
They  can  make  their  money  at  a  school  or  colony  by 
acting  as  a  reservoir  for  labour  for  all  the  farmers  round  ; 


by  carrying  on  a  wheelwright's  and  blacksmith's  business 
for  a  radius,  I  suppose,  of  three  miles  roimd  the  place. 
Any  farmer  could  wheel  his  gear  that  is  out  of  order  up 
to  the  colony,  and  get  it  done  for  him.  They  should 
charge  trade  prices,  and  it  would  be  a  great  blow  to  the 
district  if  the  colony  once  started  were  shut  up. 

4513.  Would  there  be  any  complaint,  tha*^  the  school 
or  colony  is  taking  away  labour  from  other  hands  ? — 
No  ;  I  think  some  of  the  farmers  round  would  be  very 
frank  in  their  expressions  of  opinion,  that  they  simply 
could  not  do  without  that  help,  that  the  tenure  of  their 
farms  would  bs  materially  affected. 

4514.  Your  idea  is  that  you  might  have  an  adult 
labour  colony  which  might  be  made  useful  in  other  ways 
besides  cultivation  of  ground  ? — Yes.  They  must  have 
shops,  I  would  say ;  because  I  think  one  important 
thing  is  to  use  up  as  much  of  your  own  labour  as  you  can, 
and  not  interfere  with  the  outside  more  than  you  can 
help  ;  not  try  and  force  more  of  your  own  products  on 
the  public  than  the  public  will  assimilate  readily.  Of 
course,  a  great  deal  of  the  labour  at  some  reformatories 
is  used  for  their  own  purposes  ;  in  fact,  they  use  the 
wool  from  their  own  sheep  for  the  clothing  of  the  boys, 
make  their  own  boots,  grow  their  own  food,  &c. 

4515.  On  the  whole  you  are  inclined  to  think  that  the 
experiment  of  the  labour  colony  would  be  well  worth 
trying  ? — Yes. 

4516.  That  you  might  deal  in  that  way  with  some  of  the 
vagrants  whom  it  would  be  very  difficult  to  deal  with 
otherwise  ? — I  think  it  would  be  a  very  much  easier  job 
than  is  popularly  supposed,  if  you  get  the  right  man  ;  it  all 
depends  on  getting  the  right  man  as  manager. 

4517.  A  good  working  staff,  I  suppose,  is  most 
important  ? — You  want  a  good  man  at  the  top  ;  and  I 
might  add  that  a  man  not  too  high  up  in  the  social  scale  is 
what  is  wanted,  a  practical  man. 

4518.  (Mr.  Davy.)  You  give  returns  of  vagrant  children 
in  those  schools  ;  is  it  possible  to  draw  a  sharp  line  between 
the  vagrant  children  and  the  other  children  there  ? — 
Yes  ;  when  they  come  in. 

4519.  It  would  be  as  to  the  mode  of  their  coming  in, 
would  it  not  ? — No  ;  the  appearance  of  them  ;  one  can 
tell  at  a  glance  the  boy  who  is  sent  for  sneaking  a  watch 
and  so  on, in  a  town,  and  a  boy  who  is  simply  sent  in  because 
he  is  tramping  the  country  side  without  any  visible  means 
of  subsistence  and  sleeping  in  a  ditch.  In  fact  that  class 
do  not  know  how  to  lie  in  a  bed  ;  that  is  one  of  the 
first  things  to  be  taught  them  ;  they  are  afraid  of  falling 
off. 

4520.  If  they  had  been  in  the  vagrant  ward  they  would 
have  slept  in  hammocks  ? — Well,  but  there  is  a  great  differ- 
ence between  a  hammock  and  a  bed.  I  have  myself,  on 
paying  a  surprise  visit  to  a  reformatory  school  at  night, 
found  a  boy  who  was  a  new  admission  lying  on  the  floor 
beside  his  bed  because  he  would  not  sleep  in  a  bed- 

4521.  Could  you  tell  us  the  total  number  of  children  in 
reformatory  schools  in  England  ? — It  is  about  4,000. 

4522.  And  in  the  industrial  schools  ? — It  is  between 
15,000  and  16,000  ;  I  am  talking  of  Great  Britain  ;  the 
law  is  exactly  the  same  in  the  two  countries. 

4523.  That  would  be  about  20,000  children  altogether  ? 
—Yes. 

4524.  What  is  the  youngest  age  at  which  children  are 
admitted  into  industrial  schools  ? — There  is  no  limit  set 
by  law,  but  administratively  we  have  made  a  limit  of  six 
by  not  paying  any  grant  for  a  child  below  six,  and  the 
youngest  children  would  probably  be  about  eight,  though  I 
think  there  are  between  fifty  and  sixty  infant's  dealt  with, 
specially  of  course. 

4525.  There  is  no  legal  objection  to  infants  being  ad- 
mitted ? — None  whatever  ;  it  is  simply  that  they  require 
such  special  treatment  that  the  ordinary  institution  is  not 
good  for  them ;  we  have  one  or  two  places  which  make 
a  speciality  of  such  children,  and  therefore  we  have  some 
fifty  or  sixty  of  them. 

4526.  Do  you  recover  the  cost  from  the  parents  in  a  con- 
siderable number  of  cases  ? — Well,  last  year  we  collected 
from  the  parents  of  children  in  reformatory  and  industrial 
schools  £30,000.  That  is  not  a  small  sum  in  itself.  Of 
course  the  total  ccst  of  the  schools  was  something  like  a 
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quarter  of  a  million,  but  still  that  £30,000  represented 
something  like  thirty  shillings  a  head  per  annum. 

4527.  What  is  the  cost  per  head  ? — It  runs  from 
£20  to  £25  a  head,  if  you  exclude  institutions  under  the 
management  of  the  London  authorities,  which  are  much 
more  expensive. 

4528.  Would  they  be  double  the  cost? — Perhaps  so. 
I  think,  however,  that  the  London  county  council  are  alive 
to  the  matter,  and  that  under  their  administration  we 
shall  see  a  reduction. 

4529.  Are  the  London  county  council  schools  under 
your  inspection  ? — Their  industrial  schools  are. 

4530.  Are  they  considered  as  superior  to  the  others  ? — 
Oh,  no,  but  certainly  as  regards  industrial  training  the 
comcil  have  taken  a  very  enlightened  interest  in  their 

^hools. 

453L  Does  that  cost  include  the  capital  cost  of  the 
buildings  ? — No. 

4532.  So  that  that  Would  have  to  be  added  to  the 
cost  of  the  children  ? — Yes ;  though  of  course,  after 
a  certain  time  it  must  be  considered  to  have  been  paid 
off.  I  have  no  doubt  that  at  their  big  school  at  Feltham, 
for  instance, '  the  capital  charges  have  been  worked  off 
by  this  time.  That  was  established  by  the  Middlesex 
magistrates  about  1860. 

4533.  But  still  to  the  £20  or  £25  a  year  you  would  have 
to  add  for  the  hrst  thirty  years  or  so  the  cost  of  the  sur- 
plus land  ? — But  in  many  of  the  voluntary  schools  there 
was  no  loan  at  all ;  the  money  was  got  by  private 
subscription. 

4534.  If  we  were  starting  industrial  colonies  we  should 
have  to  consider,  in  estimating  the  cost,  that  the  capital 
charges  were  not  included  in  the  £20  to  £25  a  year  ? — Yes, 
vou  would ;  but  the  cost  of  the  industrial  colony,  I 
think,  ought  not  to  be  as  high  as  an  industrial  school. 

4535.  I  gather  that  the  Government  grant  is  about 
half  the  cost  of  the  maintenance  of  the  child  ? — That  is 
so  in  industrial  schools  in  England,  but  the  grant 
includes  an  amount  equivalent  to  what  any  child  attend- 
ing a  certified  efficient  school  earns  from  the  Board  of 
Education. 

4536.  How  is  the  balance  foimd  ? — Mainly  from  the 
rates. 

4537.  What  is  the  largest  school  you  have  under 
your  inspection  ? — Feltham ;  that  is  certified  for  600. 
Then  we  have  the  training  ships,  the  largest  of  which 
is  certified  for  400,  but  the  immense  majority  of  the 
schools  range,  in  the  case  of  boys,  from  100  to  200  in  the 
number  of  inmates. 

4538.  Are  you  in  favour  of  large  schools  for  boys  ? — 
No,  I  should  make  an  absolute  maximum  of  200.  I 
believe  that  any  school  though  can  be  kept  efficient 
for  150,  that  is  as  regards  junior  boys.  As  regards  senior 
boys,  I  think  you  can  run  a  school  economically  and 
efficiently  for  from  100  to  140. 

4539.  But  not  under  ? — I  have  often  illustrated  the 
point  in  this  way,  and  I  think  there  is  a  very  great  deal 
in  it,  that  you  must  have  enough  boys  in  an  English 
school  to  keep  first  of  all  two  schoolmasters  going,  and 
then  two  elevens.  If  you  cannot  get  two  good  elevens 
out  of  a  school,  well  then  you  cannot  keep  that  school 
healthy ;  you  cannot  get  two  serviceable  elevens  with 
less  than  a  hundred  boys. 

4540.  You  do  not  agree  with  all  the  strictures  that 
have  been  made  about  big  schools  ? — No,  though  I  can 
see  the  great  difficulties  they  labour  under  at  Feltham 
in  having  their  immense  buildings  and  their  600  boys  ; 
I  find  that  the  cost  seems  to  mount  after  you  reach  a 
certain  number  of  inmates. 

4541.  You  require  more  ? — Yes,  you  require  an  addi- 
tional sort  of  staff,  I  mean ;  you  require  a  sort  of  general 
supervising  staff.  In  addition  to  the  men  who  are  doing 
the  job,  you  have  to  introduce  almost  a  staff  of  inspectors 
to  see  that  the  people  are  at  their  job. 

4542.  But  any  of  these  schools  would  be  suitable  for 
the  tramp  class  of  child  ? — Yes. 

4543.  You  do  not  want  anything  new  ? — You  do  not 
want  anything  better. 

4544.  And  there  would  be  an  advantage  in  treating 
that  class  of  child  with  other  children  ? — Oh,  I  think  so. 


4545.  It  would  not  do  to  have  them  all  put  together  ?     Mr.  J.  G. 
—No ;  I  think  to  keep  a  school  of  that  sort  healthy 

you  must  have  children  of  most  varied  character,  and  ^  

coming  from  the  most  varied  surroundings.  "  -  ^'-^y- 1905. 

4546.  The  same  just  as  we  hope  to  get  in  a  large  public 
school  ? — Precisely. 

4547.  Then  your  idea,  I  take  it,  would  be  to  send  the 
tramp  children  to  industrial  schools  and  the  adult  tramps 
to  labour  colonies  ? — Yes. 

4548.  {Mr.  Simpson.)  You  said  just  now  that  you 
thought  the  cost  in  a  labour  colony  per  head  ought  not 
to  be  so  high  as  in  a  reformatory  or  industrial  school ; 
would  you  explain  your  grounds  for  that  ?— Well,  you 
see,  in  a  reformatory  and  industrial  school  a  good  deal 
of  the  cost  is  unproductive  in  the  material  sense.  You 
have  to  keep  a  schoolroom  going  and  an  efficient  staff 
of  qualified  schoolmasters.  In  the  case  of  the  adult  colony 
you  could  not  hope  to  do  more  than  make  arrangements 
for  something  in  the  nature  of  an  evening  continuation 
class. 

4549.  In  the  one  case  you  are  educating  them,  in  the 
other  case  you  would  be  keeping  them  at  work  ? — Pre- 
cisely. You  see,  you  only  get  about  two-thirds,  at  tha 
outside,  of  a  boy's  efl'ectiveness  for  his  work,  either  on 
the  land  or  in  the  shops  ;  at  least- one-third  of  the  energy 
and  time  is  given  up  to  the  schoolroom. 

4550.  On  the  other  hand,  in  a  labour  colony  you  would 
have  very  much  more  untractable  material ;  you  would 
not  have  the  growing  lad  who  has  not  got  ingrained  bad 
habits,  but  the  veteran  of  the  road,  whom  it  would  be 
very  much  more  difficult  to  make  work  ? — It  woidd  be 
much  more  difficult  no  doubt,  but  still  I  cannot  help 
thinking  that  if  you  got  the  right  man  for  the  job  and  a 
right  inducement  held  out,  a  good  deal  more  might  be 
done  with  the  vagrant  than  is  imagined. 

4551.  Taking  the  reformatory  schools  and  the  older 
class  of  lads  there,  is  there  much  difficulty  in  preventing 
escapes  ? — No  ;  but  there  has  been  a  very  marked  and 
astonishing  change  in  that  regard  since  I  have  known 
the  schools,  and  it  is  largely  owing  to  the  introduction  of 
physical  drill  and  the  great  attention  paid  to  athletics. 
It  is  quite  a  passion  with  them,  and  the  result  is  that 
they  do  not  want  to  run  away.  It  is  quite  remarkable 
how  the  trait  of  absconding  from  schools  has  disappeared. 
These  elder  boys  realise,  in  a  way  the  boys  in  industrial 
schools  do  not,  the  fact  that  something  is  being  done  for 
them,  and  the  better  the  qualifications  of  the  school- 
master teaching  them,  the  quicker  the  reformatory 
boy  realises  it.  I  might  mention  that  about  eighteen 
months  ago  it  was  insisted  by  the  Home  Office  that  no 
boy  in  any  reformatory  school  dormitory  should  be 
so  shut  up  that  he  could  not  get  out  by  his  own 
unaided  exertions,  if  need  be;  that  is  to  say,  that 
every  dormitory  must  have  a  door  or  a  window  out 
of  which  he  could  get  without  anyone  coming  from 
the  outside  to  unlock  it.  That  has  been  generally 
arranged  by  having  the  emergency  exit  fitted  with  a 
lock,  and  a  key  in  a  glass  fronted  box,  so  one  has  only  got 
to  break  the  box  and  take  the  key.  That  arrangement 
has  not  been  abused  in  a  single  instance  in  a  reformatory 
school,  though  it  has  once  or  twice  in  the  junior  schools. 

4552.  You  attribute  the  ease  in  keeping  them  at  the 
school  to  making  them  interested  ;  they  are  quite  ready 
to  stay  there  because  they  feel  they  are  being  well 
treated  ? — That  is  precisely  the  position. 

4553.  You  could  not  expect  that  at  the  labour  colony. 
If  you  took  your  tramp  fifty  years  old  from  the  road,  you 
could  not  put  him  in  the  cricket  field  or  make  him  keen 
about  games  ? — No,  but  I  should  be  hopeful  of  them 
getting  at  the  fellows  under  thirty  ;  lots  of  tramps  are 
between  twenty  and  thirty. 

4554.  'When  they  are  first  going  on  the  road  ? — Yes, 
or  when  they  have  not  turned  thirty.  And  then,  as 
regards  the  older  men,  I  am  not  sure  that  they  might  not 
like  employment.  Some  of  these  schools  now  are  in- 
troducing a  good  class  of  machinery,  and  so  on,  in  their 
shops.  It  is  extraordinary  the  fascination  that  has  for 
boys — quite  as  much  as  physical  drill ;  and  your  old  tramp 
might  be  got  at  in  some  way  like  this  I  think.  There  is 
the  solace  of  tobacco.  What  will  not  some  men  do  for 
a  pipe,  and  women  for  a  cup  of  1  ea 
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Mr.  J.  G.       4555.  The  difficulty  would  be  that  men  who  are  sent  to  a 
Legge.      labour  colony  would  not  be  likely  to  be  sent  until  after 

  they  had  had  a  good  number  of  convictions.    Have  you 

22  Mar.  1904.  gyg^  known  in  reformatory  schools  of  anything  like  a 
"~*~       system  of  warders  to  keep  the  inmates  from  running 
away  ? — Oh,  no. 

4656.  {Captain  Eardley-Wilmot.)  Have  they  high 
walls  ?— Most  of  them  have  no  walls  at  all ;  when  a  boy 
goes  out  to  work,  if  he  wants  to  bolt  he  can. 

4557.  {Mr.  Simpson.)  The  staff  employed  is  really 
analogous  to  the  staff  of  a  public  school  rather  than  to  the 
staff  of  a  prison  ? — Yes.  If  fellows  are  working  in  an 
«ight  acre  field  there  will  be  perhaps  fifty  boys,  and  one 
man  in  charge. 

4558.  That  would  make  it  quite  impossible  to  prevent  a 
%oy  running  away  ? — Yes. 

4559.  The  reformatory  and  industrial  school  system 
IS  by  far  the  most  extensive  system  of  institutions  for  the 
•detention  of  people  under  local  control  subject  to  Govern- 
ment management ;  some  of  the  schools  are  under  local 
authorities  ? — Yes,  under  county  councils  and  one  town 
■council. 

4560.  There  are  none  under  boards  of  guardians,  are 
Ihere  ? — No. 

4561.  And  the  rest  of  them  are  due  to  voluntary  effort, 
.and  are  still  under  voluntary  committees  ? — The  immense 
majority  of  the  industrial  schools,  and  every  one  of  the 
reformatories  in  England. 

4562.  With  regard  to  the  industrial  schools,  could  you 
■draw  any  distinction  as  to  the  management  or  cost  or 
-efficiency  of  those  under  local  authorities,  and  of  those 
under  private  management  ? — Well,  as  regards  cost,  those 
under  the  direct  management  of  the  local  authorities  are 
more  expensive  than  those  under  voluntary  management. 

4563.  You  are  clear  as  to  that  ? — Absolutely  clear  as  to 
that,  but  the  disparity  is  not  unreasonable,  I  think,  until 
you  come  to  study  the  case  of  London.  For  instance,  in 
the  industrial  schools  managed  by  the  county  council  of 
Kent,  the  county  council  of  Durham,  the  county  council 
of  Cumberland,  and  the  county  council  of  Staffordshire, 
their  average  will  work  out  at  perhaps  a  couple  of  pounds 
more  per  annum  than  the  ordinary  voluntary  school,  and  I 
do  not  think  it  is  unnatural  or  vmreasonable  that  it  should 
be  so  ;  but  when  you  come  to  London,  one  is  staggered  by 
the  figures. 

4564.  That  was  under  the  late  school  board  ? — And 
•also  the  county  council ;  they  ran  two  industrial 
:schools,  and  have  always  done  so — Feltham  and  Mayfield. 
But.  at  the  same  time,  it  is  a  very  remarkable  fact  that  one 
■of  the  most  efficient  of  the  London  school  board  schools, 
really  as  efficient  a  school  as  exists  in  the  country,  is  the 
well  known  Highbury  truant  school,  and  that,  oddly 
enough,  has  been  run  at  a  figure  for  maintenance  approxi- 
mating to  the  provincial  figure. 

4565.  Are  you  in  favour  generally  of  a  system  by 
which  institutions  of  that  kind  are  carried  on  locally  under 
•Government  inspection,  as  opposed  to  institutions  run 
by  Government  ? — Very  strongly  indeed,  provided  the 
Government  is  allowed  a  strong  hand.  And  I  should 
prefer  the  voluntary  body  to  the  local  authority,  provided 
the  local  authority  were  allowed  a  hand  in  the  affair  also. 
Most  of  the  industrial  schools  which  are  run  by  voluntary 
committees,  supported  by  subsidies  from  the  Government 
and  the  local  authorities,  have  representatives  of  the 
local  authority  on  their  managing  committee. 

4566.  And  the  local  authority  would  not  continue  to 
subscribe  if  they  foimd  that  the  school  was  not  well 
managed  ? — No.  But  some  of  our  schools  are  suffering 
very  severely  from  over  inspection.  I  was  examining  a 
school  near  Manchester  myself  not  long  ago,  and  the 
schoolmaster  complained  bitterly  to  me  that  the  week 
before  they  had  had  the  London  man,  and  the  week  after 
me  they  expected  the  Manchester  man,  and  the  week 
after  him  they  expected  the  Salford  man. 

4567.  That  inspection  is  not  statutory,  of  course  ? — No, 
but  these  authorities  have  a  formal  agreement  in  many 
cases  with  the  school ;  they  make  a  regular  formal  con- 
tract as  to  the  terms  on  which  this  institution  will  re- 
ceive children  from  the  local  authority,  and  they  insist 
that  they  shall  be  allowed  to  -visit  at  all  times  and  inspect 
and  examine,  and  all  the  rest  of  it. 


4568.  If  these  informal  inspectors  object  to  anything, 
their  only  control  is  that  the  local  authority  -withdraws 
its  subscription,  I  suppose,  in  the  long  run  ? — Well,  but 
as  it  tarns  out  that  is  as  effective  a  control  as  the 
Government  has  got.  The  Ctovemment,  you  see,  is  so 
largely  confined  to  threats.  It  is  a  very  serious  step 
to  withdraw  the  certificate  from  a  going  institution.  It 
may  be  a  long  time  before  the  Government  ean  get 
its  wishes  attended  to  ;  whereas  a  local  authority  simply 
says  nothing,  but  no  more  children  arrive  at  that  school. 

4569.  Are  these  inspectors  members  of  the  local  author- 
ity ? — Sometimes  they  are.  The  London  county  council 
has  been  very  active  in  that  way,  members  of  the  council 
travelling  about  the  country,  looking  at  schools  with 
which  they  have  contracts ;  in  many  cases  they  are  their 
own  inspectors. 

4570.  Do  you  think  the  control  would  be  more  effectire 
if,  instead  of  having  as  their  only  resource  the  withdrawal 
of  the  certificate  of  the  school  altogether,  which  as  I 
understand  means  that  no  children  at  all  can  be  com- 
mitted to  the  school,  the  Government  had  some  power 
of  stopping  their  contribution  to  the  cost  of  children 
committed  there  ? — It  has  the  power,  I  think,  and  it 
might  have  been  more  freely  exercised. 

4571.  Do  you  think  that  would  be  effective  in  the  case 
of  a  labour  colony  established  something  on  the  lines 
of  an  industrial  school  ? — Yes,  some  system  of  that  sort. 

4572.  Sir  John  Gorst's  Vagrancy  Bill  of  last  session 
for  establishing  labour  colonies  is  draAvn  almost  entirely 
on  the  lines  of  the  Inebriate  Acts  ;  and  it  establishes  a 
system  very  analogous  to  reformatory  and  industrial 
schools  ? — Yes. 

4573.  It  might  possibly  be  useful  to  the  Committee 
if  you  could  say  in  what  respect  you  think  local  manage- 
ment of  an  institution  of  that  kind  is  superior  to  manage- 
ment by  the  Government,  say  by  the  Home  Office  ? — 
Well,  my  point  is  this :  I  believe  that  what  is  wanted  is 
personal  interest  in  an  institution  if  it  is  to  be  of  any 
use  at  all,  and  I  do  not  see  how  you  are  to  get  that  personal 
interest  out  of  a  Government  system.  It  is  difficult  to 
say  too  much  for  the  value  on  the  one  hand  of  the  ener- 
gising and  at  the  same  time  regularising  influence  in- 
troduced into  voluntary  work  by  the  co-operation  and 
supervision  of  a  keen  official,  whether  attached  to 
the  local  or  the  central  government ;  and  on  the  other 
of  the  stirring  by  a  breath  of  human,  personal,  voluntary 
interest  of  the  dry  bones  of  an  official  system.  The 
problem  is,  how  to  bring  the  official  into  the  right  re- 
lationship with  the  enthusiastic  voluntary  worker.  A 
voluntary  worker  is  often  a  most  futile  person,  but  there 
are  elements  in  the  most  futile  of  them  which  are  most 
useful  if  properly  directed. 

4574.  But,  on  the  whole,  you  think  the  system  of  which 
you  have  personal  experience  has  solved  the  problem 
fairly  satisfactorily  ? — Yes. 

4575.  {Sir  William  Chance.)  You  have  given  us  a  very 
interesting  and  useful  statement  of  the  legislation  which 
led  up  to  the  Industrial  Schools  Act  of  1866  {see  Ap- 
pendix XXXVI.).  You  consider  that  that  Act  can  be 
applied  to  the  children  of  vagrants  1 — Yes. 

4576.  Well,  of  course,  there  may  be  a  difference  of 
opinion  as  to  that  ? — There  is,  undoubtedly. 

4577.  Do  not  the  magistrates  take  different  views  on 
that  point  ? — They  do  as  to  the  construction  of  section  14. 

4578.  Do  you  not  think  there  is  very  strong  ground 
for  a  difference  of  view  on  that  point.  Perhaps  I  may 
take  Sir  John  Bridge's  decision  ;  he  says  practically  that 
you  can  apply  the  Act  to  a  tramp  who  Avas  a  professional 
beggar  ? — Yes,  he  does. 

4579.  And  then  Sheriff  Dove  Wilson  says :  "  I  have 
heard  it  suggested  that  if  the  wandering  child  had  any  kind 
of  parents,  it  could  not  be  said  to  be  without  'proper 
guardianship,'  but  I  do  not  think  it  can  be  so  interpreted, 
and  I  have  always  held  that  if  the  parents  were  drunken, 
or  ill-treated  their  children,  those  children,  if  found  wan* 
dering  through  the  country,  whether  with  or  without  the 
parents,  came  under  the  Act."  Now,  again,  I  think  some 
people  might  say  that  is  limited.  These  vagrants  that  we 
have  to  deal  with  are  not  always  drunk  and  they  certainly 
do  not  ill-treat  their  children.  Therefore,  according  to 
Sheriff  Dove  Wilson's  definition  of  that  section  the  Act 
would  not  necessarily  cover  all  vagrants  ? — The  vagrant. 
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:  according  to  Sir  John  Bridge,  comes  within  the  terms 
•of  the  Act,  and  according  to  Professor  Dove  Wilson,  but 

'the  must  be  an  habitual  vagrant,  and  possibly  a  person  of 
undesirable  character  in  himself. 

4580.  But  Professor  Dove  Wilson  does  not  say  that  ? — 
'I  think  that  is  what  he  means. 

4581.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  are  you  not  aware  that  the 
"  difficulty  of  dealing  with  these  children  on  the  roads  under 

the  present  law  is,  that  they  are  not  as  a  rule  ill-treated  ; 
they  are  well-fed  ;  they  are  generally  fairly  well-clothed, 
in  fact,  there  are  ordinary  children  in  towns,  who  may  be 
•-  considered  in  a  much  worse  state  ? — But  the  real  question, 
it  seems  to  me,  w'th  them  is,  are  they  getting  the  benefits 

■  of  the  Education  Acts. 

4^8-2.  Yes,  but  the  Act  says  nothing  about  education. 
"  I  am  talking  now  of  the  Act  of  1866,  under  which  you  say 
'  these  vagrant  children  can  be  dealt  with  ? — Oh,  but  I 
'  think  that  seefion  of  the  Act  is  practically  incorporated  in 

■  the  Elementary  Education  Acts,  in  fact  it  is  re-enacted 
in  the  Education  Act  of  1876. 

4583.  Yes  ? — And  it  is  the  duty  of  any  local  education 
authority  in  the  country,  if  they  become  aware  of  a  child 
wandering,  to  seize  that  child. 

4584.  The  «ection  runs  as  follows  :  "  Any  person  may 
'  bring  before  two  justices  or  a  magistrate  any  child  ap- 
'  parently  under  the  age  of  fourteen  years  ....  that  is 
'  found  wandering,  and  not  having  any  home  or  settled 
r  place  of  abode,  or  proper  guardianship,  or  visible  means 

-of  subsistence."     Now,  it  is  contended  that  this  pro- 
vision only  touches  children  who  are  found  wandering 
;  about  ? — Yes. 

458f.  Well,  as  there  is  a  good  deal  of  uncertainty 

•  on  the  subject,  would  it  not  be  your  opinion  that  it  might 
be  better  to  make  that  Act  perfectly  clear  that  it  did  apply 

•  to  the  habitual  vagrant  ? — As  there  is  the  element  of 

•  doubt,  I  think  it  would  be  a  good  thing  to  have  it  made 
perfectly  clear  by  a  definite  enactment. 

4586.  '  On  accoimt  of  the  magistrates  taking  different 

■  views  on  the  subject  ? — Yes  ;  they  must  always  retain 
their  discretion  as  to  whether  circumstances  call  for 

'  putting  such  an  enactment  into  operation,  but  the  inter- 
pretation of  the  enactment  CHight  not  to  be  open  to 
'  doubt. 

4587.  But  it  is  open  'to  doiibt  t — It  is  open  to  doubt, 
though  I  do  not  think  it  is  as  much  open  to  doubt  as 
people  suppose.    I  think  the  number  of  magistrates  who 

'  iiold  the  view  that  not  under  "  proper  guardianship  " 
■means  not  under  any  guardianship  at  all  is  very 
smiill. 

4588.  I  qinte  ■understand.  Is  there  not  another  point, 
that  magistrfrtes  are  very  'loth  to  send  any  children  to 

I  industrial  sehobls  ? — Yes. 

4589.  And  they  are  still  more  loth  to  make  use  of 

•  their  powers  to  send  these  vagrant  children  to  industrial 
schools  ? — Well,  unless  there  was  a  general  feeling  that 

'  it  was  worth  while  making  a  crusade  for  a  period ;  I  think 
;  if  they  could  be  induced  to  take  the  view  that  it  is  worth 
while  trying  as  a  social  experiment  to  convict  as  many 
^is  possible!  for;  three  or  five  years  and  see  the  result,  a 
good  many  might  be  imdiuced  to  fall  in  with  the  suggestion. 

4590.  Is  it  not  ratber  remarkable  that  in  this  section 
no  mention  is  made  of  the  person  who  is  -with  the  child 
— the  parent  or  professing  parent,  or  guardian.  The  Act 
says  the  child  has  to  be  brought  before  two  justices ; 
"but  does  not  mention  the  parent  ? — Yes,  but  I  think 

■  you  will  find  subsequent  sections  dealing  with  itbe  order  on 
the  parent  to  contpibute. 

4591.  Of 'Course,  afterwards  you  'try  to  find  out  the 
parent  and  make  him  responsible  ? — Yes. 

4592.  But  the  Act  says  nothing  about  the  ease  that 
-you  have  on  the  country  roads,  the  child  travelling  about 
-either  -with  a  man,  or  a  man  and  a  woman  ? — That 

has  been  remedied  to  a  certain  extent  by  the  Youthful 
Ofienders  Act  which  contains  special  provision  to  secure 
the  attendance  of  the  parent  at  the  same  time  as  the 
child  is  brought  before  the  court,  and  to  secure  that 
.  an  order  may  be  made  on  the  parent  at  the  same  sitting 

•  of  the  court  as  the  child  is  -committed. 


4593.  Does  that  not  rather  prove  what  I  am  contend-  .\r>:  ./.  O, 
ing,  that  this  Act  itself  is  not  quite  adequate  ? — Yes,  it 

4594.  We  know  there  have  been  other  Acts  of  Parlia-   _' 

ment  such  as  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Children 

Act  ?— Yes. 

4595.  The  children  of  vagiants  are  dealt  with  under 
that  Act  very  largely  ? — Yes. 

4596.  Then  there  is  the  Poor  Law  Act,  1899  ?— Yes. 

4597.  If  the  guardians  find  the  child  of  a  vagrant 
has  been  cruelly  or  badly  treated,  they  can  take  it  away  ? 
—Yes. 

4598.  What  I  mean  is  that  this  Act  of  1866  is  not 
complete  in  itself  ? — 'No. 

4599.  Do  you  not  think  it  would  be  very  desirable 
that  in  some  kind  of  way  this  Act  should  be  amended, 
so  that  it  would  practically  include  these  children  wander- 
ing about  the  roads  -with  the  adult  vagrants  ?— Yes,  I 
agree. 

4600.  You  would  limit  it  to  the  children  of  habitual 
vagrants,  would  you  not  ? — Yes. 

4601.  (Mr.  Davy.)  Some  people  seem  to  think  that 
you  ought  to  take  the  children  of  anyone  found  beg- 
ging ? — Well,  so  you  can  ;  I  think  there  is  no  doubt 
about  that  imder  the  Industrial  Schools  Acts. 

4602.  Anyone    found    begging  ?— Any    child  found 
begging. 

4603.  Yes,  but  not  the  child ;   I  am  talking  of  the 
parent  ? — The  child  Avith  a  parent  who  is  begging. 

4604.  The  parent  begging  ? — We  have  a  good  many 
children,  I  fancy,  committed  to  industrial  schools  pre- 
cisely in  such  circumstances  as  you  mention  :  the  father 
or  the  mother,  who  was  begging  in  the  street  and  exposing 
the  child  whilst  begging,  being  held  not  to  be  a  proper 
guardian. 

4605.  Without  going  into  the  question  of  whether  the 
begging  was  habitual  ? — Yes. 

f  4606.  (Sir  William  Chance).  You  are  of  opinion 
that  this  power  of  dealing  with  tramp  children  should  be 
limited  to  the  children  of  habitual  vagrants  ? — You  must 
avoid  interfering  with  the  man  who  is  moving  about  from 
place  to  place  in  search  of  work. 

4607.  You  would  approve  of  the  habitual  vagrant 
being  punished  in  some  way  for  his  vagrancy  ? — Yes ; 
I  do  not  much  like  the  word  "  punished,"  say  dealt  with. 

4608.  Well,  dealt  with  ;  but  being  committed  to  a 
labour  colony  for  two  years  would  be  somewhat  severe 
punishment,  would  it  not  ? — I  do  not  think  it  need  be. 

4609.  (Captain  Eardley-Wilmot.)  It  would  be  a  privi- 
lege ? — I  think  in  course  of  time  as  you  say,  he  would 
regard  it  as  a  privilege. 

4610.  (Sir  William  Chance.)  Anyhow,  he  would  have 
to  suffer  in  some  way  ;  would  you  approve  of  the  principle 
that  whoever  was  in  charge  of  these  children,  wandering 
about  so  that  they  have  no  chance  of  getting  any  education, 
should  be  made  in  some  way  to  feel  his  responsibility  ? — 
He  should  be  made  to  feel,  not  only  his  responsibility 
towards  his  ovm  child,  but  also  his  responsibility  to  the 
State. 

4611.  Now,  do  you  think  that  taking  away  a  child  from 
such  a  man  without  dealing  with  the  man  in  any  way, 
would  be  a  deterrent  ? — I  think  it  would,  very  distinctly 
so. 

4612.  Do  you  think  that  that  arises  from  the  liking  for 
the  children,  or  from  the  feeling  that  they  may  be  useful 
to  the  tramps  in  their  profession  ? — They  are  useful,  and 
they  like  them  just  as  much  as  they  like  a  dog  or  any  other 
animal. 

4613.  Supposing  that  you  did  take  these  children  away, 
do  you  not  think  it  might  possibly  be  a  temptation  to 
other  people  who  wanted  to  get  rid  of  their  children 
to  take  to  the  road  ? — No,  I  do  not.  I  think  the  fear 
that  parents  would  be  anxious  to  get  rid  of  their  children 
is  enormously  exaggerated  ;  I  am  sure  of  it. 

4614.  You  do  not  think  there  is  such  a  risk  yourself  ? — 
I  am  sure  there  is  not ;  there  is  not  as  regards  industrial 
school  children. 
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MINUTES  OP  EVIDENCE  : 


Mr.  J.  G.        4615.  Have  you  any  instances  you  could  give  in  proof 
Leyge.      of  your  opinion  ? — Well,  here  is  a  very  remarkable  fact, 

 that  though  the  population  has  gone  up,  and  the  schools 

'22  Mar.  1905.  have  been  enormously  improved  in  the  last  ten  years 
— —  in  every  respect,  structurally,  and  so  on,  education  better, 
trade  instruction  better,  the  number  of  children  in  the 
schools  at  this  moment  is  considerably  lower  than  it  was 
ten  years  ago  ;  and  it  is  very  odd  that  the  more  efficisnt 
the  schools  the  greater  their  deterrency  seems  to  be.  As 
an  illustration,  I  might  give  a  case  of  a  personal  experience. 
I  was  walking  iip  Loch  Earn  one  Saturday  evening  in 
the  autumn,  and  met  a  characteristic  Scotch  tramp  woman. 
She  had  an  infant  on  her  back  in  a  shawl.  I  got  into 
conversation  with  her  and  asked  her  if  she  had  any  other 
children  ;  any  boys  ;  and  she  said  ,"  yes."  I  said  to  her, 
"  Are  any  of  them  in  industrial  schools  ?  "  She  replied 
"  Yes,  there  are  two  at  Oakbank  in  Aberdeen.  If  you 
you  are  going  there  you  will  see  them."  I  said  ,"  Any 
girls  ?  "  She  said,  "  Yes."  "  Where  are  the  girls  ?  " 
"  They  are  with  their  grandmother  at  Inverness."  I  said 
to  her,  "  Where  are  you  going  now  ?  "  "  Oh,  I  am  going 
to  Inverness."  "  Are  you  going  to  stay  there  the  winter  ?" 
"Yes."  "Then,"  I  said,  "  what  will" you  do?"  "Then," 
she  said,  "  I  will  go  down  to  Glasgow."  "  And  then," 
I  said,  "  you  will  come  back  from  Glasgow,  through 
Perth  and  Dundee,  I  suppose,  and  back  to  Inverness, 
this  road  ?  "  and  slie  said,  "  Yes."  Well,  I  have  not  the 
slightest  doubt  in  my  own  mind  that  the  girls  would  have 
been  with  her  instead  of  with  their  grandmother,  if  it 
had  not  been  the  fact  that  she  was  caught  with  the  two 
boys  in  her  train,  and  the  two  boys  were  taken  from  her 
and  put  into  an  industrial  school. 

4616.  Then  do  you  suggest  that  she  went  back  to 
Inverness  to  stay  for  a  time  in  order  to  see  her  children  ? 
— To  he  up  for  the  winter  and  to  get  back  to  her  children. 
1  might  tell  you  as  a  sequel  to  the  story,  I  saw  the  two 
boys,  and  a  particularly  bright  little  pair  they  were  ; 
but  the  folloM'ing  year  when  I  went  back  I  asked  for  those 
two  boys  and  they  had  been  spirited  away. 

4617.  {3Ir.  Simpson.)  Joined  their  mother  ? — ^Yes,  I 
heard  the  mother  called  at  the  school  and  saw  them, 
and  then  in  the  course  of  the  evening  they  disappeared 
out  of  the  dormitory,  and  they  have  never  been  seen  since. 

4618.  (Sir  William  Chance.)  So  they  may  have  taken 
!o  a  vagrant  life? — Oh,  no  doubt  they  have;  but 
what  is  certain  in  the  case  is  that  the  mother  was  not 
rejoicing  in  the  fact  that  her  two  boys  were  being  housed 
at  the  Oakbank  Industrial  School  at  the  public  expense. 

4619.  The  Vagrant  Children  Protection  Bill  of  last 
session  contemplates  the  control  of  wayfareis,  both  pro- 
fessional and  bona  fide,  remaining  under  boards  of  guardians 
as  at  present ;  it  deals  with  vagrancy  as  a  poor  law 
question  ;  that  is  one  of  the  principles  of  the  Bill  ? — Yes, 
I  noticed  that,  though  there  is  special  provision  enabling 
the  Industrial  Schools  Acts  to  be  invoked  if  a  magistrate 
prefers  that  course,  in  his  discretion. 

4620.  That  the  bad  or  unruly  cases  shall  be  handed 
over  to  the  industrial  schools  ? — Not  only  that ;  clause 
8,  I  think,  enables  a  magistrate,  if  he  prefers  to  proceed 
under  the  Industrial  Schools  Acts,  to  do  so. 

4621.  Yes,  that  is  so.  I  do  not  know  whether  you 
have  any  remarks  to  make  on  that  Bill  ? — On  principle 
I  think  it  better  that  these  children  should  not  be  dealt 
with  under  the  Poor  Law  but  by  the  Industrial  Schools 
Acts  ;  and  I  will  tell  you  why  :  I  think  that  action  of  this 
sort  should  be  regarded  as  exceptional.  Now,  it  seems 
to  me  that  if  they  are  dealt  with  under  the  Poor  Law, 
you  are  taking  the  line  that  you  are  making  a  sort  of 
natural  provision  just  as  for  failing  health  and  poverty  ; 
whereas  you  are  making  provision  for  a  state  of  things 
which  is  not  brought  about  by  anything  but  circumstances 
which  come  either  actually  or  very  nearly  within  the 
criminal  law. 

4622.  You  know  that  there  are  different  classes  of 
vagrants.  We  have  had  it  in  evidence  that  a  certain 
proportion  of  these  vagrants  are  really  on  the  road  for 
honest  purposes  ? — Still  I  do  not  think  it  should  be 
regarded  simply  as  natural  provision  that  would  he  made 
for  sickness  or  accident. 


4623.  Then  I  gather  that  you  rather  think  that  the 
charge  of  vagrants  should  be  transferred  to  some  other 
authority  than  the  guardians  ? — Yes.  I  think  it  should . 
be  either  the  education  authority  or  the  police  authority  ; 
and  now  both  of  these  are  combined  practically  under 
the  same  head. 

4624.  Do  you  think  that  if  that  Was  done  it  would 
facihtate  the  satisfactory  dealing  with  these  children  ? — 
I  think  it  would  deal  with  the  problem  more  effectively. 
I  doubt  whether  the  dealing  with  them  under  the  Poor 
Law  would  have  the  same  effect  in  reducing  the  numbers 
as  if  they  were  dealt  with  under  the  Industrial  Schools 
Acts,  just  as  I  do  not  believe  that  if,  when  a  disorderly 
house  were  raided,  the  children  were  sent  off  to  the  work- 
house, it  would  have  had  anything  hke  the  same  effect  as- 
the  packing  of  them  off  to  an  industiial  school  has  had. 
I  am  told  now  that  in  Birmingham  and  Liverpool  they 
comparatively  seldom  find  a  child  in  a  disorderly  house- 
when  it  is  raided. 

4625.  {Mr.  Davy.)  Is  it  an  offence  to  aid  and  abet  the 
escape  from  an  industrial  school  ? — Yes. 

4626.  Wliereas  escape  of  a  child  from  a  workhouse  is  not 
a  matter  which  concerns  the  criminal  law  at  all  ? — Well, 
except  that  they  can  be  prosecuted  for  running  away  in  the 
clothes  in  which  they  stand  up  ;  is  that  the  only  way  ? 

4627.  That  is  the  only  way  ? — But  I  know  it  does  hap- 
pen. 

4628.  The  parents  could  interfere  with  a  child  in  the 
workhouse  mvich  more  than  with  a  child  in  an  industrial 
school  ? — Yes. 

4629.  {Dr.  Downes.)    In  speaking  of  the  school  in  the 
north  I  understood  you  to  say  that  they  did  a  good 
deal  of  work  for  the  neighbouring  farmers  ? — It  is  - 
remarkable  what  they  do,  though  no  one  objects  there. 

4630.  Can  you  say  how  this  system  was  arranged,  and 
whether  it  interfered  with  the  wages  of  the  labourers  in 
the  neighbourhood  ? — -It  is  provided  for  the  farmers  in 
the  neighbourhood  at  its  market  cost.  The  farmers  pay 
the  rates  that  they  would  pay  for  lads  at  that  age  coming 
from  their  own  homes,  if  they  could  get  them. 

4631.  They  pay  the  current  rate  of  wages  ? — They  pay 
the  current  rate  of  wages  to  the  school. 

4632.  Has  there  been  any  complaint  of  labour  being 
displaced  by  the  school  ? — None  whatever,  nor  has 
there,  I  think,  anywhere  in  the  country.  The  system  is 
going  on,  though  not  to  the  same  extent,  practically 
throughout  the  country,  though  the  total  volume-  is  but 
a  drop  in  the  ocean  of  labour. 

4633.  With  regard  to  the  cost  in  London,  are  there  figures 
available  showing  the  analysis  of  the  expenditure  under 
different  headings  ? — I  think  some  of  the  appendices  to 
our  Annual  Report  will  give  the  figures. 

4634.  Is  it  possible  to  lay  one's  finger  upon  any  particu- 
lar items  that  are  the  cause  of  the  greater  expenditure  in 
London  ? — Yes,  I  think  it  ought  to  be  possible  ;  but  I 
think  it  would  be  found  that  it  ranged  over  the  whole 
gamut ;  of  course,  the  cost  of  building  is  notoriously 
higher. 

4635.  I  understand  you  to  say  that  you  thought  that 
the  younger  the  man  the  better  you  could  deal  with  him' in 
the  labour  colony  ? — I  do  think  so. 

4636.  Would  that  not  point  to  our  not  waiting 
for  too  many  convictions  before  the  man  goes 
there  ? — Yes,  and  I  might  say  that  I  am  sorry  we  do  not 
get  the  boyinto  a  reformatoryschool  until  he  has  been  up 
several  times  and  until  people  are  sick  of  ^the  sight  of  him. 

4637.  You  would  rather  get  him  sooner  ? — Yes,  it 
would  make  the  work  very  much  easier,  and,'  though 
in  principle  the  First  Offenders'  Act  is  an  admirable 
measure,  yet,  because  we  have  not  got  any  proper  system,  of 
probation  officers,  the  Act  seems  to  me  of  very  doubtful 
expediency.  It  simply  means  that  we  practically  never 
get  a  first  offender  now.  It  is  true  he  may  enter  the  school 
on  what  is  technically  his  first  conviction,but  he  must  have 
been  up  before  for  a  certainty ;  he  has  been  let  off  under 
the  First  Offenders'  Act  on  bound  overj  or  his  parents  told, 
to  give  him  a  flogging  at  home,  or  something  of  that  sort 
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4638.  {Captain  Eardley-Wilmot.)  In  these  reformatory 
■schools  have  you  any  productive  industries,  or  manufac- 
itoriea  of  things  you  sell  in  the  market  ? — Yes,  but  they 
■do  not  make  any  profit  out  of  them. 

4639.  Is  the  output  large  ? — Very  small  ;  of  course 
^he  hours  of  work  are  very  short. 

4640.  And  the  boys  are  very  numerous  ? — And  the  boys 
•^re  young.  But  a  school  of  200 — any  school  from  80 
ito  200 — will  keep  itself  entirely  in  clothes  and  boots. 

^  4641.  But  would  not  make  anything  for  sale  ? — Yes, 
^nd  make  a  certain  amount  for  sale. 


4642.  Has  any  objection  been  raised  to  that  by  outside  ^' 
people  ?-Yes. 

....   4643.  With  what  result  ? — When  the  question  has  been  22  Mar.  1995 

threshed  out,  the  output  has  been  found  to  be  so  very   

small,  that  I  think  people  have  made  up  their  minds  that 
it  is  not  worth  fussing  about.  And  I  might  call  your 
attention  to  some  remarks  by  one  of  the  leading  working 
men,  Mr.  John  Bums,  oa  the  subject  of  these  schools.  At 
a  Trades  Union  Congress  some  years  ago  he  expressed 
himself  most  emphatically  against  the  policy  of  interfering 
with  work  in  reformatory  and  industrial  schools,  and  I 
dare  say  he  would  possibly  take  the  same  line  about 
the  labour  colonies. 
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Major  A.  F.  Poitlton,  Chief  Constable  of  Berkshire,  called  ;  and  Examined. 


4644.  {Chairman.)  Major  Poulton,  you  are  the  chief 
flconstable  of  Berkshire  ? — I  am. 

4645.  How  many  years  have  you  been  in  that  position  ? 
— About  three  years  now. 

4646.  You  have  sent  to  us  copies  of  a  most  excellent 
report  made  by  you  on  vagrancy  (see  ^PP^'^'^**^  XII.).  I 
•gather  from  that  report  that  up  to  the  year  1900  there 
■was  a  gradual  decrease  of  tramps  in  Berkshire  ? — That 
"waa  so. 

4647.  And  that  after  1900  there  was  a  considerable 
'increase  ? — There  was. 

4648.  And  you  attribute  that  to  the  war  ? — Partly 
so  ;  partly  to  bad  trade,  I  think,  of  late  years, 

4649.  Men  were  thrown  out  of  employment  through 
mo  fault  of  their  own  ? — Quite  so.  You  see  during  the 
war  there  were  a  great  many  militia  regiments  embodied  ; 
iihat  took  a  good  many  men  ;  and  any  man  out  of  employ- 
.ment  joined  the  militia  or  the  yeomanry,  and  a  large 
anumber  of  men  were  taken  away,  no  doubt. 

4650.  A  large  number  of  reserve  men  were  taken  out  ? 
—Yes. 

4651.  And  no  doubt  many  of  them  had  diflSculty  in 
getting  employment  when  they  came  back  and  so  became 
•vagrants  for  a  time  ? — That  is  so. 

4652.  Now  do  you  think  there  has  been  any  increase 
•of  crime  among  vagrants  of  late  years  in  proportion  to 
the  number  of  men  on  tramp  ? — There  has  been,  certainly 
in  my  county. 

4653.  Berkshire,  I  believe,  is  on  one  of  the  main  routes 
for  tramps  ? — Yes,  it  is  a  great  highway  between  London 
•and  the  west. 

4654.  Which  way  do  they  go  as  a  rule*? — Well,  they 
■either  work  from  the  Midlands  through  Oxford  down  to 
Reading,  or  hy  the  western  route  from  Bath  and  Devizes 
through  Newbury  into  Reading,  and  then  they  split 
again  and  go  either  by  the  Maidenhead  and  London 
Toute,  or  the  Windsor,  Staines  and  Egham  route. 

4655.  Do  you  think  many  Metropolitan  tramps  come 
■your  way  ? — Oh,  yes  ;  a  great  number. 

4656.  Now,  what  class  are  they  as  a  rule  ? — Well  it 
■is  difficult  to  say ;  they  are  really  vagrants  who  work 
their  way  to  London  and  back;  they  have  got  no  per- 
ananent  employment. 
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4657.  Are  they  men  who  are  really  looking  for  work  ? —  Major  A.  F. 

Oh,  there  is  a  certain  proportion  of  men  who  are  bona  -I'ouKon. 

fide  out  of  work,  tailors  and  builders  and  such  like.  7, 

11  Ajiril  1905, 

■^658.  And  what  percentage  would  you  say  there  is  of   

these  men  ? — Well,  I  am  afraid  I  can  hardly  give  you 
the  figures  in  that  way. 

4659.  Our  information  is  that  the  London  vagrant 
as  a  rule  is,  I  think,  a  more  idle  man  than  the  country 
vagrant ;  I  mean  the  percentage  of  the  honest  tramp 
is  less  in  London  than  in  the  country;  it  has  been 
put  at  1  per  cent.  ? — Well,  it  is  difficult  for  me  to 
get  the  figures  of  the  unemployed  ;  we  only  get  a  certain 
proportion  that  come  under  our  notice  as  criminals. 

4660.  I  was  not  speaking  so  much  of  the  criminals,  but 
men  coming  from  London  through  Berkshire  and  going 
west ;  would  you  say  those,  as  a  rule,  were  very  largely 
composed  of  men  who  had  no  intention  of  working  ? — ■ 
A  considerable  proportion  of  them  are  men  who  will 
not  work. 

4661.  You  adjoin,  I  think,  the  counties  who  have 
a  way-ticket  system  ? — Yes,  Wiltshire  ;  and  we  just 
touch  Gloucester  on  the  north-west  side. 

4632.  I  think  you  had  a  way-ticket  in  Berkshire  at 
one  time  7 — We  did. 

4663.  But  that  was  before  you  were  there  ? — It  was 
tried  in  1871  and  1872  and  then  it  was  dropped  owing  to 
the  want  of  co-operation  of  the  guardians ;  then  it  was 
brought  up  again  in  1879,  and  it  went  on  for  some  four 
or  five  years  -with  very  great  success. 

4664.  Then  what  caused  it  to  drop  again  ? — I  think  the 
failure  was  due  to  the  lack  of  co-operation  of  the  ad- 
joining counties. 

4665.  I  see.  And  were  the  guardians  themselves 
at  all  keen  ?— The  guardians  themselves  fairly  supported 
the  system  then. 

4666.  They  did  the  second  time  ?— They  did  not  at 
first,  but  the  second  time  they  did. 

4667.  If  a  way-ticket  were  made  general,  do  you  think 
it  would  be  a  good  thing  for  the  suppression  of  vagrancy  ? 
— Yes,  I  think  so.  I  think  there  are  questions  on  both 
sides,  if  I  may  say  so  ;  I  dare  say  you  will  not  mind 
my  expressing  my  own  individual  opinion. 
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4668.  We  want  you  to  give  your  opinion  ? — My  opinion 
with  regai-d  to  it  is  this,  that  of  course  there  is  a  feeHng 
against  any  kind  of  passport  system  in  our  free  country  ; 
I  think  that  is  one  of  the  things  against  the  system.  On 
the  other  hand  we  do  want  for  all  these  people  identity.  I 
think  that  is  the  secret  of  the  whole  system — certainly 
looking  at  it  from  a  police  point  of  view.  And,  therefore, 
I  do  think  that  the  advantages  are  considerably  on 
the  side  of  a  pass  or  a  way-ticket  system. 

4669.  That  would  be  a  way-ticket  system  which  would 
materially  assist  in  the  identification ■  of  the  men? — 
That  is  what  we  want. 

4670.  Which  would  enable  you  to  identify  the  idle 
vagrant  who  has  no  intention  of  working  ? — I  think 
that  is  what  we  want. 

4671.  That  would  be  a  very  considerable  advantage  ? — 
I  think  so  ;  I  think  we  want  to  separate  the  good  from 
the  bad. 

4672.  We  were  told  by  Admiral  Christian  that  the 
way-ticket  system  materially  assisted  to  put  a  stop  to 
begging  ?— No  doubt  of  it. 

4673.  By  providing  the  holder  with  the  opportunity 
oi  getting  a  mid-day  meal  of  bread,  the  way-ticket  system 
not  only  materially  assisted  to  put  a  stop  to  begging, 
but  helped  the  honest  man  on  his  way  ? — That  would  be 
so  to  a  certain  extent ;  but,  of  course,  for  the  tramps  who 
are  in  the  casual  wards,  there  are  twice  as  many  in  common 
lodging-houses  who  are  really  supported  by  this  misplaced 
charity  of  the  public. 

4674.  But  as  far  as  the  casual  ward  men  were  con- 
cerned ? — As  far  as  they  were  concerned,  it  would  do 
good,  no  doubt. 

4675.  Well,  1  gather  that  on  the  whole  you  would 
be  in  favour  of  a  way-ticket  system,  if  it  were  carefully 
worked  ? — Yes,  of  a  general  uniform  system  of  way- 
tickets.  I  have  taken  a  great  interest  in  this  question, 
and  I  have  gone  through  all  the  records  of  my  predecessor 
in  office,  who  was  there  for  nearly  forty  years,  and  read 
all  the  reports  and  all  the  papers  coimected  with  it, 
and  I  am  satisfied  from  reading  these  that  the  failure 
of  the  system  was  the  want  of  uniformity ;  in  fact,  in 
all  the  reports  that  is  the  one  thing  that  they  cry  out  for  ; 
a  uniform  system  of  dealing  with  these  men  throughout 
the  country. 

4676.  The  contiguous  counties  did  not  give  the  way- 
ticket  ;  consequently,  the  system  failed  immediately 
you  got  to  the  border  of  your  county  ? —  Quite  so. 

4677.  In  your  report  you  allude  to  the  preference  of  the 
tramp  for  prison  to  the  workhouse  ? — That  is  so. 

4678.  You  attribute  that  largely,  as  other  witnesses 
have  done,  to  the  fact  that  the  prison  diet  is  better  than 
the  workhouse  diet  ? — Oh,  it  is  a  long  way  better. 

4679.  And  that  the  man  knows  he  is  well  looked  after  7 
— They  tell  us  so. 

4680.  And  has  a  warm  cell  although  he  gets  a  plank 
bed  ? — They  tell  us  that  every  day. 

4681.  I  suppose  you  would  suggest  that  the  matter 
requires  looking  into  ? — I  think  that  the  food  in  the 
workhouse  is  quite  inadequate  to  ask  a  man  to  do  a  fair 
day's  work  on.  May  I  say  that  since  I  wrote  this  report  I 
have  had  several  letters  on  the  subject  from  chairmen 
of  boards  of  guardians  and  others.  Here  is  a  letter 
from  a  master  of  a  workhouse,  in  which  he  says  of 
stone -pounding  that  it  is  not  an  unreasonable  task  but 
decidedly  a  hard  one  ;  a  man  has  to  be  very  fit  physically 
or  must  have  acquired  a  special  knowledge  by  long  practice 
to  get  it  done  in  the  time  allowed. 

4682.  Is  that  pounding  the  stone  with  a  sort  of  pestle 
and  mortar  ? — Yes ;  they  do  about  two  bushels.  He 
goes  on  to  say  that  the  diet  is  very  inadequate  and  very 
insufficient  to  do  the  work  on.  A  breakfast  of  half  a  pound 
of  dry  bread  is  very  meagre  to  do  a  day's  journey  on  ; 
it  is  almost  an  incentive  to  begging  or  worse.  Well,  I 
find  these  tramps  coming  to  the  police  with  what 
they  have  stolen  and  saying  "  Lock  me  up."  We  have 
had  that  repeatedly  during  the  last  winter. 

4683.  Well,  now,  do  you  think  it  would  be  a  fair 
thing  to  assimilate  the  casual  ward  breakfast  to  that 
for  the  seven-day  prisoner  ;  that  is,  give  bread  and  gruel 
instead  of  bread  and  water  ? — I  certainly  think  they 


ought  to  have  bread  and  gruel  or  bread  and  soup  giveia 
to  them.  If  you  ask  them  to  do  a  day's  work,  I  think 
the  men  ought  to  be  sufficiently  fed,  and  the  next  thing 
is  to  satisfy  the  public  that  these  men  are  sufficiently 
fed  ;  if  the  public  once  get  the  idea  that  the  men  are  not 
sufficiently  fed,  they  will  give  in  charity. 

4684.  If  you  give  a  man  a  somewhat  better  breakfast^ 
you  could  reasonably  expect  him  to  do  something  more- 
in  the  way  of  a  task  ? — That  is  exactly  my  argujnent.. 
When  any  of  these  men  go  before  the  magistrates,  I  telP 
the  police  that  I  think  it  is  fair  for  them  to  state  exactly- 
what  the  man  gets  and  what  is  expected  of  him;  andt 
I  think  that  if  you  give  him  a  better  diet  there  is  more- 
reason  for  punishing  him  for  not  doing  the  workhouse  - 
tasks.  I  do  not  sympathise  with  these  men  in  the  least, 
but  I  am  only  looking  at  it  from  a  just  point  of  view,  if: 
I  may  say  so, 

4685.  I  see  you  also  suggest  the  identification  of  pro- 
fessional tramps  by  means  of  finger  prints  ;  where  would' 
you  have  the  finger  prints  made  ? — My  idea  is  to  work 
it  as  we  do  now  ;  we  only  finger-print  the  man  who  comes 
under  Ihe  special  notice  of  the  pclice  for  an  offence  ;  I  do 
not  mean  it  to  apply  to  aJl  these  men  throughput  the 
country.  I  think  the  idea  is  not  tO'  bring  the  man  underr 
the  notice  of  the  police,  unless  he  is  a  criminal. 

4686.  Suppose  a  man  was  convicted  say,  three  or  five 
times,  you  would  take  that  man  as  an  habitual  tramp, 
and  have  an  identification  preserved  of  him  by  means  o^ 
finger  prints  ? — Yes. 

4687.  In  whose  custody  would  the  prints  be  ;  woultS' 
the  superintendent  of  police  in  the  district  in  which  they 
were  taken  keep  them  ? — They  now  identify  70,000' 
criminals  at  Scotland  Yard,  by  means  of  a  central  au- 
thority of  this  kind,  which  is  of  the  very  greatest  assistance 
in  the  world  to  us  police  officers  ;  the  finger  prints  of! 
these  men  down  in  the  country  are  sent  up  to  Scotland' 
Yard  one  day  and  the  whole  history  of  the  man  comes, 
down  next  morning. 

4688.  Supposing  it  is  a  man  at  Newcastle-on-Tynev 
what  would  you  do  in  such  a  case  ? — If  there  is  any  doubt 
about  the  case,  we  remand  the  man,  if  he  has  committed 
a  crime.  We  should  take  his  finger  prints  locally,  but 
you  must  have  a  central  authority  to  preserve  the  records. 

4689.  You  have  considered  the  question  of  labour 
colonies  ? — Well,  I  have  read  reports  on  what  ha» 
been  done  in  Belgium  and  other  places,  and  certainly* 
it  seems — I  can  only  speak  from  having  read  reports^ 
— a  very  good  means  of  dealing  with  the  habitual  tramp  %. 
it  is  the  same  way  as  you  deal  with  an  habitual  drunkard.. 

4690.  I  suppose  if  you  committed  a  man  to  a  labour 
colony  it  would  be  for  some  considerable  period  ? — A 
short  sentence  is  absolutely  no  good  for  such  a  man. 

4691.  Would  you  have  these  establishments  under- 
the  control  of  the  Home  Office  or  the  Prison  Commis-^ 
sioners  ? — Yes,  I  think  that  would  be  by  far  the  best 
arrangement. 

4692.  Have  you  anything  to  saj  with  regard  to  common 
lodging-houses  ? — I  think  we  want  very  much  better 
supervision  of  them ;  we  want  more  inspection. 

4693.  Do  you  think  the  present  registration  of  lodging- 
houses  sufficient  ? — No ;  it  is  not  sufficiently  carried 
out. 

4694.  Then  you  would  have  a  larger  amount  of  registra- 
tion, and  you  would  have  better  supervision  ;  by  whomi 
should  the  supervision  be  ? — Well,  I  do  not  know  that 
you  can  dobetter  than  appoint  a  police  officer  the  inspector 
of  the  common  lodging-houses  in  the  tovm. ;  there  is  no- 
difficulty  ;  I  think  they  do  in  many  places  appoint  police 
officers. 

4695.  They  have  now  the  right  of  free  entry  into  all 
the  common  lodging-houses  ? — Oh,  yes ;  we  visit  them 
pretty  neerly  every  day,  but  not  being  inspectors  the- 
police  have  no  power  to  enforce  the  rules. 

4696.  They  have  no  power  of  enforcing  cleanliness  T — 
No,  it  rests  with  the  local  authorities  themselves  in  the 
town. 

4697.  With  regard  to  the  children  of  tramps,  I  think 
you  have  something  to  say  to  us  ? — WeU,  I  think  it  is- 
very  important  that  there  should  be  some  means  of  taking 
care  of  these  children.    I  am  a  good  deal  on  the  roads^ 
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ind  I  do  see,  day  after  day,  these  wretched  children 
lawked  about  the  roads,  wet  through,  and  looking  in  a 
■rightful  state  ;  so  much  so,  that  this  winter  I  have  given 
ill  my  police  ofiBcers  and  superintendents  some  money 
3ut  of  our  charity  fund  to  enable  them  to  supply  a  meal 
ivhere  they  find  a  really  hard  case  of  these  children, 
lot  to  give  them  money,  but  to  give  them  the  actual 
food. 

4698.  Do  you  give  anything  in  the  way  of  clothing 
;o  the  children  ? — No.  It  is  only  a  small  amount  I 
iistribute — £15.  We  have  a  sports  fund  in  the  count3^ 
ihd  we  make  a  little  money  every  year,  and  we  try  to 
^ive  it  to  a  good  object. 

4699.  I  have  been  rather  astonished  at  the  very  small 
proportion  of  children  to  adults  in  the  tramp  population  ? 
— I  do  not  think  there  are  many  in  proportion  to  the 
tramps. 

4700.  I  thought  that  Berkshire  being  on  the  main  road 
you  might  see  more  there  than  elsewhere  ? — We  do  see 
a,  great  many,  but  not  in  proportion  to  the  number  of 
tramps,  but  still  I  do  think  it  is  important  that  as  far 
as  possible  children  should  be  kept  from  a  tramp  life. 

4701.  Quite  so.  What  alteration  would  you  suggest 
in  the  law  to  meet  the  case  ? — It  is  a  difficult  question, 
but  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  if  we  had  this  way -ticket 
system  a  man  honestly  seeking  for  work  might  leave 
tds  children  in  the  union  from  which  he  departs,  and 
the  children  might  then  be  taken  care  of  and  educated. 

4702.  The  man  through  his  way-ticket  could  be  traced  ? 
—Yes. 

4703.  Keports  could  be  made  to  him  about  his  children  ? 
— I  do  not  think  that  an  honest  man  would  mind  that 
leally  ;  I  think  he  would  be  rather  glad  to  know  that  his 
children  were  being  taken  care  of,  and  I  think  generally 
it  is  in  the  case  of  the  man  who  will  not  work,  and  lives 
tin  public  charity,  that  the  children  are  dragged  about, 
and  consequently  grow  up  in  the  life  which  one  wants 
them  to  avoid. 

4704.  Now  as  regards  labour  bureaux,  in  what  way 
-would  you  establish  them  ;  would  you  have  the  informa- 
tion at  the  casual  ward  or  the  police  station,  or  at  both  ? — 
I  think  myself  that  the  system  could  be  better  worked  by 
the  town  authorities,  as  in  Reading,  where  they  give 
Tkotice  at  the  different  places,  the  workhouse  and  the 
poHce  stations. 

4705.  Oould  you  kindly  tell  us  what  the  system  is 
at  Reading  ? — Well,  it  is  more  or  less  a  charitable  system 
really.  People  subscribed,  and  the  town  authorities  have 
given  a  certain  amount  of  employment  in  clearing  vacant 
spaces  ;  at  other  times  they  have  co-operated  with  the 
local  charities,  who  have  established  soup  kitchens  and 
things  of  that  kind,  and  given  grants  to  them.  They 
iiave  not  estabUshed  a  regular  system  of  finding  out 
who  want  labour  and  who  are  in  want  of  it. 

4706.  Have  you  considered  whether  information  could 
be  derived,  say,  from  the  Labour  Department  of  the 
Board  of  Trade,  and  communicated  to  the  various  centres 
in  the  counties  for  the  information  of  the  honest  tramp 
-who  is  seeking  work  ? — Well,  I  think  it  would  be  a  very 
•good  thing.  I  have  asked  these  tramps  myself,  in  the 
•casual  wards,  to  what  place  they  are  working  their  way. 
A  lot  of  them  tell  me  they  are  working  their  way  to 
Salisbury ;  there  are  new  works  there ;  new  barracks 
and  one  or  two  things.  Lots  of  them  told  me 
they  were  working  their  way  down  to  Bristol  in  search 
of  work.  Others  told  me  they  were  going  els3\\here  in 
search  of  employment. 

4707.  You  think  it  would  be  a  good  thing  if  informa- 
tion could  be  imparted  in  this  way  ? — I  think  it  would 
he,  and  it  would  help  the  honest  man  and  separate  him 
irom  the  bad  one. 

4708.  Have  you  at  all  considered  in  what  way  you 
could  compel  a  man  to  work  in  a  labour  colony  ? — 
I  think  you  could  do  very  much  what  is  done  in  prisons  ; 
they  get  these  men  to  work  in  prisons.  I  heard  that  a  ma  n 
said  in  court — "  Work  !  I  hate  the  name  of  it ;  it  gives 
me  a  headache  to  hear  people  talk  of  work ;  I  never 
have  done  a  day's  work  and  I  never  wiU  do  a  day's  work." 
I  thought  to  myself  this  is  a  funny  case  ;  and  I  went 

I  -down  to  the  prison  to  see  what  happened  there.  The 
man  was  working  as  well  as  any  of  them.  I  asked 
the  governor   about  it ;   he  said  his  idea  was — and  I 
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dare  say  there  is  a  good  deal  of  truth  in  it — that  a  great  Major  A 
many  of  these  tramps  go  into  the  workhouse,  and  when  Poidto 
they  see  their  task  if  they  think  it  is  rather  much,  j 

they  will  chuck  it.     "  Now,"  he  said,  "  in  the  prison  we   

never  give  them  a  definite  task  ;  we  do  not  expect  them 
to  do  the  maximum  task."  It  is  the  same  point  as  I 
think  I  put  in  my  reporf,  vi/. : — that  if  a  man  picks 
two  pounds  of  oakum,  he  will  get  the  maximum  marks 
for  good  conduct,  and  that  is  what  these  fellows  very 
often  do.  In  the  workhouse  they  cast  their  eye  over 
the  eleven  cwt.  or  thirteen  cwt.  of  stone,  and  they  say, 
"  Oh,  no,  I  will  chuck  it ;  take  me  away  ;  I  will  go  to 
prison." 

4709.  We  have  had  the  suggestion  that  you  might 
persuade  men  to  work  in  the  labour  colony  by  means 
of  their  food  ;  that  is,  that  the  man  that  did  a  good 
day's  work  should  get  a  good  meal  ? — That  is  my  point. 
Treat  the  man  as  they  do  in  prison  ;  if  the  man  refuses 
to  work,  he  is  put  on  bread  and  water ;  when  he  is  put 
on  bread  and  water  he  does  no  work  ;  but  with  the  case 
of  a  tramp,  when  you  put  him  on  bread  and  water  you 
put  him  to  work.  In  prison  when  they  put  him  on  bread 
and  water  he  is  not  allowed  to  do  any  work. 

4710.  You  agree  that  the  best  method  of  inducing  a 
man  to  work  would  be  by  letting  him  know  that  by 
doing  a  good  day's  work  he  would  have  a  good  meal  at 
the  end  of  it  ? — Yes,  quite  so  ;  I  think  that  is  the  point. 

4711.  {Mr.  Davy.)  Apart  from  the  question  of  food 
in  casual  wards  and  prisons,  there  are  other  reasons  which 
make  the  prison  more  comfortable,  are  there  not.  For 
instance,  the  cells  are  larger  'i — Yes,  and  better  warmed 
in  every  way. 

4712.  And  the  food  is  better  cooked  as  a  rule  ? — ^Well, 
of  course,  there  is  no  cooking  in  the  casual  wards,  it  is 
only  dry  bread. 

4713.  You  do  not  give  porridge  in  Berkshire  ? — No. 

4714.  Again,  the  prison  bath  is  at  a  fixed  temperature, 
comfortably  hot,  is  it  not  ? — Yes,  and  as  far  as  I  have 
seen  in  the  casual  wards — I  must  give  the  masters  their 
due — they  take  care  to  give  tepid  baths ;  at  least,  that 
is  what  I  have  seen. 

4715.  The  regulation  as  to  the  heat  of  the  bath  would  be 
much  more  easily  e  iforced  in  a  prison  than  in  an  isolated 
workhouse,  would  it  not  ? — \'es,  but  if  you  laid 
down  certain  rules,  I  do  not  see  why  workhouse  officials 
should  not  carry  them  out  as  well  as  prison  officials. 

4716.  Workhouses   vary  very  much  in  size  ? — They 
do. 

4717.  And  they  are  very  scattered  ? — Yes  ;  sometimes 
there  are  too  many. 

4718.  In  some  there  is  only  one  male  officer  ? — Yes. 

4719.  Would  you  suggest  that  in  all  these  matters  the 
workhouse  should  be  brought  up  to  the  prison  standard  ? 
— Well,  I  should  think  that  the  prison  scale  is  on  the 
lowest  standard,  certainly  as  far  as  food  is  concerned. 

4720.  I  am  not  talking  of  food  for  the  moment  ? — 
No,  but  speaking  generally,  here  is  a  man  who  has  com- 
mitted an  offence  against  his  coimtry  ;  he  is  put  into 
prison,  and  I  should  thmk  the  prison  authorities 
have  regulated  his  treatment  on  the  lowest  course  that 
they  could,  seeing  that  he  is  a  man  who  is  undergoing 
punishment. 

4721.  But  would  it  not,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  be  quite 
impracticable  to  get  the  cells,  the  bathing,  the  cooking, 
etc.,  for  casuals  in  workhouses,  up  to  the  present 
prison  standard  ? — I  do  not  quite  see  where  the  difficulty 
comes  in  ;  the  cells  are  warmed  by  hot  water. 

4722.  Have  you  cells  in  all  the  workhouses  in  Berk- 
shire ? — ^No,  not  in  all  of  them. 

4723.  Have  you  been  to  all  the  workhouses  ? — I  have 
been  to  five  out  of  twelve. 

4724.  Would  you  suggest  any  harder  work  in  prisons 
so  as  to  make  them  more  deterrent  ? — No  ;  from  the 
little  I  have  seen  of  prisons,  I  think  the  men  do  work 
and  work  well,  and  they  do  work  which,  of  course,  tlie 
men  perhaps  like ;  I  mean  they  make  these  mail  bags 
and  different  things. 

4725.  Would  you  call  making  a  coal  sack  hard  labour  ? 
— A  man  has  to  be  kept  pretty  hard  at  it ;  but  I  think  it 
is  not  so  hard  as  stone  breaking. 
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Major  A.  F.     4726.  There  is  no  physical  exertion  about  it  ?— No. 

1  oulton.  4727.  Might  you  not  say  the  same  of  wood  chopping  ? 
11  April  1905  — Yes,  they  have  tried  wood  chopping  in  some  of  the 

2.   workhouses,  but  they  tell  me  they  get  it  much  better 

done  by  the  regular  inmates.  In  one  workhouse  I  was  in 
the  other  day,  they  said  they  had  been  obliged  to  give 
up  wood  chopping,  because  the  outside  people  complained. 

4728.  Now,  with  reference  to  the  way-ticket  system 
would  not  one  great  advantage  of  it  be  that  the  tramps 
would  be  under  the  surveillance  of  the  police  all  the 
time  ? — I  do  not  think  that  the  police  should  issue  every 
way-ticket. 

4729.  What  system  would  you  suggest  ? — I  do  not 
see  why  masters  of  workhouses  should  not  issue  way- 
tickets. 

4730.  Would  you  have  good  tickets  and  bad  tickets  ? — 
No,  I  think  I  would  issue  a  ticket  in  the  ordinary  way 
till  you  found  out  what  a  man  was. 

4731.  What  would  that  ticket  do  for  a  man  ? — If  he 
wanted  to  go  to  a  certain  place,  it  would  start  him  on 
his  way  with  his  identity  certificate. 

4732.  Would  it  give  him  a  mid-day  meal  ? — Yes  ; 
I  do  not  see  why  he  should  not  have  a  mid-day  meal. 

4733.  Where  would  he  have  his  mid-day  meal  ?— 
Well,  you  might  let  a  police  officer  have  the  authority 
to  grant  a  mid-day  meal  to  any  man  ;  he  would  apply 
either  at  a  workhouse,  or,  if  he  was  going  on  to  another 
workhouse,  at  a  police  station,  and  let  it  be  a  charge  on 
the  board  of  guardians  of  the  particular  union. 

4734.  What  sort  of  mid-day  meal  would  you  suggest  ? 
— I  think  a  bit  of  bread  and  cheese  is  quite  good  enough 
for  any  man  to  take  on  his  journey,  and  I  do  not  see  why 
the  workhouse  authorities  should  not  give  it  to  him 
when  he  starts  in  the  morning. 

4735.  Would  you  give  that  to  every  man  ? — -Yes, 
who  keeps  to  his  line  of  route.  I  think  you  want  to 
impose  certain  conditions  on  tramps  if  you  give  them 
this  food  and  treat  them  as  I  think  they  should  be  treated  ; 
and  if  they  follow  those  conditions,  and  confine  them- 
selves to  certain  routes,  I  would  give  it  to  all  of  them 
until  I  found  out  that  they  were  not  genuine  wayfarers. 

4736.  Supposing  a  man  does  not  stick  to  his  route, 
what  would  you  do  ? — I  think  in  that  case  the  man  ought 
to  be  taken  up  under  the  Vagrancy  Act  for  obtaining 
relief  under  false  pretences. 

4737.  Do  you  think  that  any  change  of  the  law  would 
be  necessary  ? — I  think  there  would  probably  have  to 
be  a  change  in  the  Vagrancy  Act  in  these  respects. 

4738.  You  would  not  m'  ke  any  distinction  between 
the  man  who  was  suppo  ed  to  be  in  search  of  work  and 
the  ordinary  tramp  then,  fo  long  as  they  kept  to  their 
route  ? — I  think  you  would  find  out  the  good  and  the 
bad  by  the  way-ticket  system. 

4739.  A  good  man  would  stick  to  his  route  and  the 
bad  would  not  ? — That  would  be  so. 

4740.  Supposing  a  man  was  going  from  one  workhouse 
to  another  and  he  heard  of  work  at  some  place  to  the 
right  or  the  left  of  his  road  ;  how  would  you  deal  with 
that  case  ? — I  think  if  he  gave  a  good  reason,  I  would 
not  put  any  compulsion  on  him. 

4741.  You  would  leave  that  to  the  discretion  of  the 
workhouse  master  ? — Yes,  there  must  be  mistakes  in 
all  these  things,  but  you  want  to  work  for  the  majority. 
No  doubt  in  many  cases  a  man  might  not  be  found  ut, 
but  still  you  would  lessen  the  cases  instead  of  increasing 
them  ;  and  you  would  show  them  that  you  were  trying 
to  do  something  for  their  good. 

^  4742.  With  regard  to  identification,  would  you  take 

the  thumb-marks  of  every  tramp  ? — No,  only  those  who 
came  under  the  police  for  an  offence. 

4743.  One  offence  you  suggest  being,  not  keeping  to 
the  route  ? — Yes,  certainly  ;  I  think  you  want  to  class 
such  a  man  as  a  vagrant,  not  as  a  man  honestly  seeking 
work. 

4744.  The  system  requires  uniformity  in  the  various 
workhouses,  and  the  masters  would  have  to  conform  to 
the  same  rules  ? — Oh,  certainly  there  would  have  to  be  a 
uniform  system  throughout  the  country. 

4745.  That  is,  in  the  workhouses  as  well  ?— Yes. 


4746.  Do  you  think  there  would  be  any  difficulty  iro 
enforcing  uniformity  ? — I  do  not  think  so.  I  cannot  ses- 
why, 

4747.  With  the  existing  system  ? — Of  course,  the- 
present  system  is  to  drive  the  vagrants  from  one  place- 
to  another  in  order  to  lessen  the  rates  ;  there  is  no  doubt 
about  that ;  guardians  admit  it.  The  consequence  ie- 
some  places  are  hard  on  the  tramps,  and  some  are  not. 

4748.  The  cost  of  a  tramp  is  only  about  4d.  a  day.  Do 
you  not  think  there  may  be  some  other  motive  than  the- 
saving  of  the  rates ;  may  they  not  wish  to  get  rid  of  the' 
vagrants  from  their  district  ? — Oh,  yes ;  I  think  people- 
wish  to  get  rid  of  vagrants  out  of  their  own  district ;. 
but  stiU,  what  you  do  is,  you  only  drive  them  into 
another  part. 

4749.  Is  not  the  vagrant  a  police  nuisance  rather  than  ». 
poor  law  nuisance  ? — Not  entirely,  I  think ;  considering; 
the  number  of  tramps,  very  few  come  under  the  police. 

4750.  Do  the  police  always  enforce  the  law  as  to  beg- 
ging in  your  county  7— Yes,  as  a  rule.  Of  courae,  we> 
discriminate  between  cases. 

4751.  Who  discriminates ;  the  local  constable  ? — Yea, 
or  the  divi  iional  superintendent.  We  get  that  more  iii> 
the  towns  where  there  are  inspectors  and  chief  officers. 

4752.  Is  it  not  less  trouble  to  a  police  officer  to  let  a 
tramp  go  on  rather  than  to  charge  him  1 — 1  do  not  think 
so. 

4753.  The  supposition  is  that  a  workhouse  master 
would  be  hard  on  tramps  in  order  to  get  rid  of  them  ? — ► 
I  do  not  say  that.  I  must  honestly  say  that  the  work- 
house masters  I  have  seen  in  Berkshire  are  extremely 
good  men  who  have  taken  a  great  deal  of  interest  in  th& 
work.  No,  1  must  honestly  say,  so  far  as  they  are  con- 
cerned, they  do  their  very  best ;  but  they  do  say  their 
orders  are  so  and  so,  and  they  have  to  give  this.  I  havo- 
been  to  five  of  them,  and  I  have  said,  "  Is  the  food  suffi«- 
cient  for  the  man."    And  they  say  it  is  not. 

4754.  On  which  day  is  it  not  sufficient  ?— On  any  day  ; 
the  bread  and  water. 

4755.  The  tramp  is  only  in  the  workhouse,  we  will 
say,  three  days  a  week  ? — Yes,  but  it  is  not  sufficient 
even  if  he  is  in  only  one  day. 

4756.  It  is  not  sufficient  for  the  one  day  ? — Certainly 
not,  if  you  are  to  make  him  do  a  task  of  work. 

4757.  Not  even  if  he  got  a  good  meal  on  the  other 
days  ? — No,  I  do  not  think  so  at  all.  I  think  if  you  are^ 
going  to  ask  a  man  to  do  a  good  day's  work,  you  ought  to- 
give  him  a  fair  meal. 

4758.  Without  reference  to  how  he  is  living  during, 
the  rest  of  the  week  ?— That  is  difficult  to  know.  You 
take  the  man  into  the  casual  wards  and  say  you  will 
provide  for  him,  and  you  expect  him  to  do  a  certain, 
amount  of  work ;  I  think  you  ought  to  give  him  food 
which  is  equivalent  to  the  work  which  you  ask  him  to> 
do. 

4759.  For  that  day  ?— Yes,  you  do  it  in  prison,  even^ 
when  a  man  has  committed  a  crime  ;  all  the  more,  there- 
fore, when  he  has  not  committed  a  crime. 

4760.  The  conditions  in  prison  are  not  quite  analogous  f 
you  have  got  a  man  in  prison  for  four  or  five  days  ? — Yes. 

4761.  You  know  what  he  is  going  to  have  for  food 
the  next  day  and  the  following  days  ?— Yes. 

4762.  Not  so  in  the  case  of  a  tramp  ? — If  a  tramp  has- 
any  money  at  all  he  will  not  go  into  the  casual  ward  ; 
he  will  go  to  a  lodging-house.  A  man  will  go  to  cottages 
and  say,  "  I  was  in  the  workhouse  last  night,"  and  they 
give  him  food  and  money ;  that  is  what  makes  aU  these- 
people  go  about  the  country. 

4763.  Do  you  think  tramps,  as  a  rule,  have  an  underfed' 
appearance  ?— Yes,  in  many  cases. 

4764.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  tramps  being  searched 
and  bringmg  food,  say  meat,  into  the  workhouses  ? — 
Yes,  I  have  heard  of  it. 

4765.  Do  you  think  that  that  ought  to  be  considered 
in  framing  the  dietary  ?— Well,  I  think  the  whole  reason 
why  they  get  this  at  all  is  because  you  do  not  satisfy 
the  public  that  these  men  are  taken  care  of  in  the  work- 
house. 

4766.  And  the  difficulty  is  that  the  public  will  not  stop- 
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their  clmsgiving  unless  they  are  so  satisfied  ? — Yes, 
I  think  you  must  satisfy  the  public  that  there  is  no  reason 
for  them  to  give.  I  think  it  would  do  a  good  deal.  When 
they  had  this  system  in  Berkshire  they  reduced  vagrancy, 
because  they  issued  notices  to  the  public  saying  that 
there  was  no  necessity  to  give  to  a  man  as  he  could  get 
food  between  the  workhouses  ;  and  it  did  to  a  certain 
extent  stop  it ;  there  is  no  doubt  about  it.  I  have  a 
paper  here  which  shows  that  in  1871  when  the  ticket 
system  was  introduced  the  number  of  tramps  in  Berk- 
shire was  23,000 ;  in  1872,  the  number  fell  to  14,900  ; 
and  in  1873,  when  the  system  was  discontinued,  the 
numbers  were  15,264.  The  system  was  in  force  in  1873 
only  for  six  months.  In  1874  the  numbers  again  rose 
to  19,000,  and  they  gradually  increased  till  1879  when 
they  got  up  to  28,000. 

4767.  (Chairman.)  There  being  no  ticket  system  then  ? 
— ^No,  the  ticket  system  was  again  tried  in  1879  and 
there  was  a  reduction,  showing,  I  think,  that  the  public, 
when  they  had  some  assurance  that  the  man  could  get 
food,  did  not  give. 

4768.  (Mr.  Davy.)  Can  you  say  what  the  reduction 
was  in  1879  ? — Well,  I  have  not  those  figures  with  me, 
but  I  have  seen  the  report  of  the  chief  constable  in  which 
he  said  that  the  number  had  been  considerably  reduced. 

4769.  There  are  other  causes  to  consider  ;  for  instance, 
the  Casual  Poor  Act  was  passed  in  1882  enforcing  two 
nights'  detention  ? — Yes. 

4770.  Do  you  think  there  would  be  any  advantage  in 
having  one  body  to  deal  with  vagrancy  in  each  county  ? 
— What  do  you  mean  by  one  body  ? 

4771.  Say  the  standing  joint  committee  ? — Well,  I 
think  it  might  have  considerable  disadvantages.  You 
mean  that  you  would  put  the  casual  wards  under  the 
standing  joint  committee  ? 

4772.  I  do  not  say  I  would.  I  am  asking  you  what  you 
think  of  the  proposal  ? — Well,  I  do  not  think  I  would 
be  prepared  to  recommend  it. 

4773.  On  what  ground  ? — Well,  on  several  grounds,  if 
I  may  mention  them.  First  of  all,  because  you  would 
be  mixing  up  two  authorities — district  authorities  and 
county  authorities.  You  have  all  the  material  at  the 
workhouses  now  for  dealing  with  casual  tramps.  You 
have  great  big  kitchens,  you  have  the  regular  inmates 
who  are  employed  in  the  workhouse  to  cook  the  food, 
and,  as  far  as  the  extra  food  that  these  men  get  is  con- 
cerned, a  few  shillings  a  week  would  meet  the  cost.  And 
the  second  cause  is,  if  you  put  it  on  to  the  police  you 
are  putting  it  on  to  a  very  much  over-loaded  bodj'- ;  it 
would  increase  your  police  force  very  much ;  it  would 
increase  your  police  expenses.  Another  thing  is  that 
I  do  not  think  that  a  man,  because  he  is  poor,  should 
come  under  the  police  at  all  unless  he  has  committed  a 
crime  against  the  law  of  the  land. 

4774.  Then  you  have  administrative  objections  ?— 
Yes. 

4775.  And  you  have  the  objection  that  you  think 
that  the  vagrant  is  a  man  who  ought  not  to  be  brought 
into  touch  with  the  police  until  he  has  committed  a 
crime  ? — Yes. 

4776.  Would  you  say  until  he  was  an  habitual  ? — 
Until  he  has  committed  a  crime. 

4777.  You  think  then  an  habitual  vagrant  ought  not  to 
bj  under  the  police?  — I  think  if  a  man  commits  the 
offence  of  vagrancy  he  has  committed,  I  will  not  say  a 
crime,  but  an  offence  against  the  laws  and  the  regula- 
tions of  the  country,  the  same  as  a  man  that  has  com- 
mitted an  offence  against  the  workhouse  rules,  and  is 
brought  before  the  magistrates  for  not  doing  his  task. 

■^778.  Do  you  think  all  habitual  vagrants  have  been 
charged  ? — ^No,  I  wish  we  could  get  them  all. 

4779.  Would  not  this  be  a  way  of  getting  them  ?— 
■  Yes,  but  I  think  it  would  be  the  wrong  way  of  getting 

them  all,  if  I  may  say  so.  If  you  ask  my  honest  opinion — 
I  must  say  my  experience  is  limited,  but  I  have  taken 
a  great  deal  of  interest  in  the  subject — I  do  not  think 
the  Act  of  1882  has  had  a  fair  trial. 

4780.  You  mean  to  say  workhouse  masters  do  not  all 
enforce  it  ? — I  think  you  want  a  uniform  system  of  dealing 
with  vagrants  throughout  the  country.  I  believe  that 
under  the  Act  of  1882  it  is  optional  to  give  men  gruel  and 


soup.    Well,  I  can  only  say  it  is  not  done  in  Berkshire,  Major  A.  F. 

and  I  do  not  think  it  is  done  in  a  good  many  workhouses,  Ponlton. 

and  the  extra  cost  is  very  little.  "  "~ 

^  II  A  prill 905, 

4781.  You  know  what  happens  if  one  union  gives  

gruel  and  the  other  does  not  ? — The  tramps  know  which 
is  the  one  that  gives  it.  That  is  'my  point ;  make  it 
uniform  throughout  the  coi^htry  ;  do  not  leave  it  voluntary', 
but  make  it  compulsory. 

4782.  In  all  the  638  casual  wards  ?— Quite  so. 

4783.  Which  vary  in  size  and  in  their  staff  ? — Yes, 
we  do  it  in  police  work. 

4784.  There  you  have  a  county  authority,  have  you 
not  ? — Yes,  but  we  all  work  on  a  uniform  system  ;  we 
have  a  great  number  of  diffsrent  authorities. 

4785.  Would    you    advocate    separate    cells  ? — Yes, 
certainly. 

4786.  They  are  rather  expensive  to  build,  are  they 
not  ? — Yes,  but  there  is  no  doubt  they  are  a  great  advan- 
tage. 

4787.  You  know  some  unions  are  very  poor  ;  I  do  not 
know  whether  you  have  any  in  Berkshire,  but  some? 
unions  have  only  a  rateable  value  of  a  few  thousand 
pounds.  Would  you  make  them  erect  separate  cells  ? — 
Well,  I  have  no  doubt  there  is  a  very  great  advantage 
in  the  separate  cell  system.  I  think  you^  can  claf?sify 
these  people  so  much  better.  I  would  be  more  inclined 
to  put  the  bona  fide  working  man,  the  really  good  man, 
in  with  the  regular  inmates,  than  with  the  regular  casual 
ward  inmates,  so  that  he  should  not  be  contaminated 
by  the  professional  tramp. 

4788.  (Mr.  Simpson.)  Is  it  possible,  do  you  think, 
that  uniformity  tluroughout  the  workhouses  of  a  county 
could  be  secured  except  by  the  action  of  one  county 
authority  ? — I  cannot  see  why  a  Local  Government 
Board  regulation  should  not  be  obeyed  by  every  board 
of  guardians  in  the  country. 

4789.  You  think  it  could  be  done  by  the  Central  Govern- 
ment ? — I  do  not  see  why  it  should  not  be  done  so  at  all. 
As  I  say,  I  think  the  weakness  is  making  it  voluntary 
instead  of  compulsor3^  I  mean  what  you  want  is  that  the 
tramp  should  know  that  wherever  he  goes  he  is  treated 
in  the  same  way. 

4790.  You  sometimes  have  prisoners  in  custody  in 
your  police  stations,  do  you  not  ? — Yes. 

4791.  Have  you  any  regulations  as  to  the  meals  allowed 
them  then  ? — Yes. 

4792.  What  may  a  policeman  charge  for  feeding  a 
prisoner  ? — 4d.  a  meal. 

4793.  4d.  for  each  meal? — For  each  meal:  break- 
fast, dinnef  and  supper. 

4794.  I  suppose  he  will  very  often  give  a  prisoner  what 
he  happens  to  have  in  the  house  ? — Yes. 

4795.  Possibly,  sometimes  even  meat —  costing  more 
than  4d.  ?— I  should  allow  them  4d.  Before  I  went  to 
Berkshire  they  used  to  allow  a  halfpenny  an  hour  for 
a  prisoner's  food  ;  when  I  looked  into  it  I  found  that  a 
man  came  in  late  at  night  perhaps,  and  then  did  not  get 
anything  till  the  next  morning,  so  I  used  to  say,  "  I  do 
not  care  when  a  man  comes  in,  give  him  a  meal  if  you 
think  he  wants  a  meal,  and  the  county  authority  will 
allow  you  4d.  a  meal." 

4796.  Has  it  occurred  to  you  that  the  way-ticket 
system  may  tend  to  produce  a  class  of  tramp  who  would 
live  by  following  the  route  set  out  in  their  ticket ;  they 
would  get  lodging  and  meals  in  the  casual  ward,  in  ad-- 
dition  to  a  mid -day  meal  when  tramping,  and  then  have 
everything  that  they  can  raise  by  begging,  or  possibly^ 
by  stealing,  for  luxuries,  beer,  tobacco,  and  so  on  ;  do  you 
think  there  is  danger  of  such  a  class  being  constituted  ? 
—  I  have  no  doubt  you  will  get  a  regular  class  of  these 
fellows,  but  the  idea  in  my  mind  is  that  we  ought  to  try 
to  reduce  them  as  much  as  possible.  It  is  a  necessary- 
evil  which  we  want  to  reduce.  I  think  so  long  as  you 
find  the  public  will  give  to  these  people  so  long  you  will 
find  these  people  about. 

4797.  But  if  the  tramp  kept  to  his  route  and  received 
his  mid-day  meal,  then  every  penny  he  got  from  the  public 
would  be  so  much  to  the  good ;  he  would  be  able  to  spend 
it  on  beer  and  tobacco  ? — Yes. 
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Major  A.  F.     4798.   Whereas  at  the  present  time  he  may  have 
Foulton.     to  spend  some  of  it  on  his  mid-day  meal,  for  instance. 
^ .  7    7,T(jf,r  '^^  think  that  in  that  way  the  way-ticket  system 

prij  ,30^.  jjjigjj^  possibly  increase  the  number  of  the  regular  tramps? 

—  I  do  not  think  so  myself ;  I  think  the  more  conditions 
you  can  put  on  a  tramp  and  make  him  obey,  the  more 
likely  you  are  to  reduce  the  number  oi  tramps ;  that 
is,  as  long  as  you  treat  him  justly. 

4799.  Have  you  any  sort  of  rules  as  to  whom  you  pro- 
secute for  sleeping  out ;  I  suppose  your  ncen  will  not 
prosecute  every  one  who  is  found  sleeping  in  the  open  ? — 
Yes  ;  every  one  that  we  find  sleeping  out  with  no  visible 
means  of  subsistence  we  bring  up  as  a  rule. 

4800.  Would  he  be  prosecuted  if  he  was  not  near  any 
buildings  or  ricks  where  he  might  do  harm,  say  if  found 
out  in  the  open  downs  ? — Yes,  we  very  often  bring  them 
before  the  magistrates.  The  magistrates  very  often  let 
them  off  if  they  promise  to  leave  the  town.  We  get 
incalculable  mischief  done  by  these  fellows  sleeping  in  a 
hay  stack. 

4801.  Heath  fires,  etc.,  are  very  often  caused  by  these 
people  ? — Yes,  very  often,  but,  of  course,  they  are  also 
caused  by  mischievous  boys  playing  with  matches, 

4802.  You  have  not  so  many  commons  as  some  other 
counties  ? — We  have  a  certain  number ;  for  instance, 
Mortimer  common,  Cookham  common  and  Greenham 
common. 

4803.  Your  constables  are  not  appointed  inspectors  of 
common  lodging-houses,  I  think  ? — ISia 

4804.  The  inspection  is  done  by  people  appointed  by 
the  local  authority  expressly  for  that  purpose  ? — Some- 
times, and  sometimes  it  is  not  done  at  all. 

4805.  Well,  if  it  is  done  by  someone  else,  does  it  not 
strike  you  that  it  is  rather  duplicating  the  work;  your 
men  have  to  go  into  the  common  lodging-houses,  I  sup- 
pose ? — Not  exactly.  I  do  not  look  on  an  inspector  of 
common  lodging-houses  as  a  policeman  at  all.  We  go 
in  there  if  we  have  had  some  thefts,  to  make  inquiries, 
and  very  often  we  get  solne  information  from  it,  but  I 
do  not  think  there  is  any  necessity  for  an  inspector  of 
common  lodging-houses  being  a  policeman,  any  more 
than  a  workhouse  master  or  a  casual  ward  super- 
intendent. 

4806.  But  to  inspect  a  common  lodging-house  does 
not  require  very  high  technical  qualifications  ? — Oh,  no. 

4807.  You  want  to  see  that  it  is  clean  and  not  over- 
crowded ? — That  is  all  you  want  to  see  really ;  the  sani- 
tary oflScer  could  do  it,  and  does  do  it,  I  believe,  in 
several  places. 

4808.  Is  there  any  reason  why  the  police  officer  in  the 
ordinary  course  of  his  duties  could  not  do  all  the  inspection 
that  was  necessary  ? — I  do  not  think  there  is  any  reason 
except  that  there  seems  too  much  tendency  now  when- 
ever there  is  doubt  about  any  work  to  let  the  police 
do  it.  Take  the  Contagious  Diseases  (Animals)  Act ; 
they  thought  it  was  a  little  matter,  and  they  put  into 
the  Act  that  the  police  shall  enforce  the  Act.  There 
is  a  great  deal  of  duty  cast  on  the  police  by  that  Act, 
and  you  are  taking  the  police  away  from  the  work  that 
they  were  originally  appointed  for.  Take  a  London 
constable ;  what  does  he  do  outside  his  ordinary  duty  ? 

4809.  But  a  London  constable  has  to  regulate  the 
traffic,  say  in  Piccadilly,  which  is  rather  different  from 
anything  that  your  men  may  have  to  do  ? — You  have  got 
a  great  many  more  men.  The  London  poUceman  does 
legitimate  police  duties.  In  the  country,  on  the  pohce- 
man  you  put  every  conceivable  thing. 

4810.  Of  course,  the  further  you  go  back  the  more  you 
find  the  constable  had  to  do  all  sorts  of  duties,  besides 
arresting  criminals  ? — I  think  you  should  not  put  too 
much  on  him,  otherwise  you  break  the  camel's  back. 

4811.  At  the  present  time,  do  you  not  think  when  a 
policeman  is  going  his  round  in  his  district,  he  can  do 
his  work  reaUy  better  if  he  has  a  good  many  things  to  give 
his  attention  to  ? — Yes,  but  do  not  take  him  too  much 
away  from  his  work.  Remember,  these  men  are  three 
or  four  miles  apart  in  the  country  ;  it  is  not  like  in  a  town, 
where  the  constable  can  look  round  the  corner  and  see 
another  policeman. 

4812.  What  other  extra  duties  have  your  men  to  do 
besides  those  under  the  Contagious  Diseases  (Animals) 
Act  ? — They  perform  duties  under  the  Explosives  Act. 


4813.  Are  any  of  them  relieving  officers  1 — ^Yes, 
assistant  relieving  officers ;  I  attribute  great  value  to 
that. 

4814.  Of  course,  that  does  not  take  them  off  their 
beats  ? — That  is  in  towns  chiefly,  close  to  the  workhouses  ; 
they  have  got  a  printed  book  and  they  give  a  ticket  to 
the  vagrants  and  send  them  up  to  the  workhouse.  When 
robberies  have  been  committed,  or  anything  of  that,  kind, 
and  there  comes  into  the  poUce  office  a  description  of  a 
man,  very  often  a  poUce  officer  is  able  to  say,  "  I  have 
just  reUeved  that  man  and  sent  him  to  the  workhouse." 

4815.  Are  your  men  inspectors  under  the  Petroleum 
Act  ? — No,  the  Petroleum  Act  is.  relegated  to  the  local 
authorities, 

4816.  And  they  do  not  appoint  police  officers  for  the 
purpose  ? — No  ;  the  work  used  to  be  done  by  the  police, 
but  the  local  authorities  do  it  now. 

4817.  And  you  think  that  at  the  present  time  your 
men  have  as  much  of  these  extra  duties  as  they  can 
reasonably  perform  ? — I  think  so,  certainly. 

4818.  You  have  a  good  number  of  gipsies  in  Berkshire, 
have  you  not  ? — Well,  we  are  running  them  out  very 
fast  by  means  of  the  sanitary  conditions  wliich  are  being 
imposed  upon  them. 

4819.  {Mr.  Davy.)  You  have  bye-laws  dealing  with 
them  ? — Yes,  in  different  places.  That  is  doing  more 
good  than  anything. 

4820.  The  gipsies  are  a  distinct  nuisance  ? — Certainly. 

4821.  {Mr.  Simpson.)  You  will  be  glad  to  be  rid  of 
them  ? — Yes,  I  think  so  on  the  whole.  The  chief  trouble 
about  a  gipsy  is  that  he  breaks  down  people's  fences  and 
cuts  the  trees ;  at  Ascot  we  have  nearly  run  them  out 
altogether. 

4822.  They  form  quite  a  distinct  class  ? — Yes ;  but 
I  think  they  are  dying  out  a  good  deal. 

4823.  {Sir  William  Chance.)  You  referred  to  there 
being  certain  main  lines  of  route  through  Berkshire  to 
different  parts  of  the  country.  Now  take  first  the  main 
road  to  Bath  through  Swindon ;  could  you  tell  me  the 
unions  on  that  road  ? — Starting  from  Reading,  the  first 
union  is  Bradfield. 

4824.  Now,  is  the  Bradfield  workhouse  on  the  main 
road  ? — No,  it  is  off  it.    The  next  imion  is  Newbury, 

4825.  Is  the  workhouse  there  on  the  main  road  ? — 
It  is  close  to  the  town,  which  is  really  on  the  main  road. 
The  next  union  is  Himgerford ;  that  is  actually  on  the 
main  road. 

4826.  On  the  main  road  to  Oxford  you  go  through 
Wallingford  ? — Yes ;  that  is  a  very  important  place, 
because  you  get  men  there  coming  not  only  from  Reading 
and  from  Oxford,  but  also  from  the  different  roads  in 
Oxfordshire.  Wallingford  is  on  the  border  of  Berkshire 
and  Oxfordshire. 

4827.  Is  the  workhouse  on  the  main  road  ? — ^No,  it 
is  a  little  off  the  main  road.  Then  you  come  to  Abingdon, 
where  the  workhouse  is  a  good  way  from  the  main  route. 
But  the  chances  are  that  a  man  going  to  Oxford  would 
not  touch  Abingdon ;  he  would  go  right  on  to  Oxford ; 
it  is  only  twelve  or  fourteen  miles  from  Wallingford, 

4828.  Now,  going  towards  London  from  Reading, 
one  route  lies  through  the  Wokingham,  Easthampstead, 
and  Windsor  unions? — ^Yes,  theEasthampstead  workhouse 
is  a  little  off  the  road,  but  it  is  so  close  to  Wokingham  that 
it  is  not  very  much  used.    Windsor  is  off  the  route, 

4829.  {Mr.  Davy.)  Is  not  your  county  peculiar  in 
that  the  river  is  the  county  boundary,  and  many  of  the 
unions  are  partly  in  two  counties? — Yes,  some  of  the 
parishes  are  on  the  other  side  of  the  river. 

4830.  {Sir  William  Chance. )  There  are  two  other  unions. 
Wantage  and  Faringdon.  Are  they  on  the  main  road  ? — 
Wantage  is  on  the  main  road,  but  Faringdon  is  right 
away.  Some  of  the  tramps,  however,  branch  off  from 
Swindon  to  Faringdon,  and  from  Faringdon  across 
to  Abingdon  and  get  across  to  Oxford  in  that  way. 

4831.  With  regard  to  the  table  of  vagrancy  in  your 
report,  I  want  to  compare  the  figures  for  1898  with  last 
year,  1904.  I  take  1898,  because  it  is  the  year  previous 
to  the  war,  when  there  was  a  great  decrease.  In  all 
the  unions,  except  three,  there  has  been  a  considerable 
increase  in  the  number  of  vagrants  ? — ^Yes. 
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4832.  The  three  unions  aie  Wokingham  (where  the 
numbers  are  very  small),  Wantage  and  Old  Windsor.  In 
Wantage  there  was  a  very  large  decrease,  4,755  to  2,376, 
and  in  Old  Windsor  there  was  an  equally  remarkable 
decrease,  6,286  to  3,792  ?— Yes. 

4833.  I  notice  from  returns  which  we  have  obtained 
that  these  three  unions  where  there  has  been  a  decrease 
are  the  only  ones  in  the  county  where  the  separate  cell 
system  is  largely  employed  ? — -Yes. 

4834.  As  regards  Wantage  and  Old  Windsor,  can  you 
say  when  the  separate  cell  system  was  established  ? — - 
The  separate  cells  were,  I  understand,  adopted  in  those 
places  in  1898  or  1899. 

4835.  In  bath  of  these  unions  there  has  been  a  great 
decrease  of  vagrancy  since  1898.  That  seems  to  show 
clearly  the  effect  of  the  separate  cell  system  ? — Yes. 
Perhaps  I  may  add  that  these  tramps  are  funny  fellows 
in  the  way  they  take  different  routes.  There  is  tre- 
mendous freemasonry  between  them,  and  they  follow 
each  other  like  sheep  on  lines.  Sometimes  they  take 
ov.e  route,  and  sometimes  another  ;  it  just  depends  on 
which  route  they  get  most  charity,  or  so-called  charity, 
from  the  public. 

4836.  Another  point  I  wished  to  draw  attention  to 
was  that  the  workhouses  which  lie  off  the  main 
road,  are  not  much  frequented  by  vagrants.  An 
instance  of  that  is  Bradfield  ? — That  is  so.  Another 
case  is  Abingdon,  where  you  have  a  town  of  over  6,000 
people,  with  only  664  tramps  relieved  during  the  year, 
showing  that  they  are  off  the  road. 

4837.  As  regards  the  question  of  uniformity,  you  think 
that  it  is  as  possible  to  secure  imiformity  in  the  treatment 
of  the  casual  poor  as  in  the  treatment  of  criminals  ?— I 
do  not  see  any  reason  myself  why  it  should  not  be. 

4838.  Is  it  not  the  fact  that  the  prison  system  is  entirely 
worked  by  officials,  while  the  poor  law  is  worked  by 
popularly  elected  authorities  ? — Yes. 

4839.  Do  you  think  that  if  you  had  crime  dealt  with 
by  a  popularly  elected  body  you  would  be  able  to  get 
uniformity  ?— No,  but  I  cannot  see  why  the  officials 
should  not  lay  down  regulations  which  the  elected  bodies 
must  conform  to. 

4840.  And  how  are  you  going  to  force  a  popularly 
elected  authority  to  carry  out  what  the  Local  Government 
Board  say ;  it  has  been  tried  you  know  in  the  case  of 
vaccination  ? — Yes,  I  know. 

4841.  It  would  be  a  very  difficult  matter  for  the  Local 
Government  Board  ? — But  you  give  a  loophole  now ; 
you  say  they  may  or  may  not  have  certain  food  ;  if 
you  say  they  must  have  certain  things,  it  would  be  easy. 

4842.  Supposmg  the  guardians  refused,  what  are  you 
to  do  ? — Well,  grants  are  made  to  poor  law  authorities 
by  the  county.  I  cannot  see  why  the  guardians  should 
not  be  made  to  conform  to  certain  things  as  a  condition 
of  receivuig  the  grant ;  we  have  to  conform  to  certain 
things. 

4843.  You  must  admit  there  is  a  difference  between 
a  system  worked  by  officials  and  a  system  worked  by 
popularly  elected  authorities  ? — Yes. 

4844.  Do  you  think  that  it  might  be  possible  to  work 
that  part  of  the  poor  law  relating  to  vagrancy  under 
a  system  of  officials  ;  to  take  it  out  of  the  hands  of  the 
guardians  altogether  and  put  it  under  officials  who  would 
have  to  carry  out  the  law  or  be  dismissed  ;  do  you  think 
uniformity  could  be  secured  in  that  way  ? — I  am  hardly 
entitled  to  express  an  opinion  on  that  point,  but  I  think 
you  would  have  constant  friction  between  these  two 
different  authorities. 

4845.  Do  the  pohce  in  your  county  take  action  under 
the  Industrial  Schools  Act,  1863,  in  regard  to  vagrant 
children  ? — Yes,  where  it  is  likely  that  the  magistrates 
will  send  them  to  the  schools.  We  do  not  bring  them  up 
miless  there  has  been  some  offence. 

4846.  You  do  not  take  the  children  simply  because 
they  are  with  vagrants  on  the  road  ? — No. 

4847.  What  system  was  formerly  adopted  in  your 
•ounty  as  regards  giving  food  to  vagrants  ?— I  must 
say  I  am  not  altogether  in  favour  of  the  system.  There 
-was  a  charity  fund  in  the  county,  and  out  of  it  the  police 
were  empowered  to  give  a  mid -day  meal  of  eight  oimces  of 
bread  to  men  with  a  ticket.    Well,  to  a  certain  extent  I 


quite  agree  with  that  in  regard  to  men  who  were  passing  Major  A.  f  , 

through  towns,  but  in  the  villages  it  is  rather  different,  Poiilton. 

and  I  understand  that  in  many  cases  the  police  officer      "    ~  ^ 

was  rather  disinclined  to  be  away  from  his  home  and  leave     April  1905. 

his  wife  to  deal  with  the  hungry  tramp  who  called ;  they 

did  not  like  to  see  these  fellows  about,  and  that  is  exactly 

what  the  cottage  peop'e'near  the  road  now  feel.  They 

give  to  these  fellows  from  fear  more  than  anything  else  ; 

and  my  idea  is  that  we  should,  by  way- tickets,  confine 

the  tramps  to  the  main  roads  as  far  as  possible.    That  is 

what  I  meant  when  I  said  that  I  did  not  altogether  agree. 

I  do  agree  with  these  fellows  getting  the  food,  but  I  say, 

if  possible,  we  should  confine  them  to  the  main  roads  and 

not  allow  them  to  go  into  the  lonely  country  roads  where 

they  are  more  likely  to  commit  crime.    They  are  not  so 

likely  to  commit  crime  in  towns  and  places  where  they 

are  spotted  and  seen,  as  they  are  in  lonely  country  routes 

where  they  break  into  a  house  when,  say,  the  people  are 

out  at  work  in  the  fields.    We  get  a  great  deal  of  larceny 

from  these  fellows  in  connection  with  cottages  which  are 

left  for  the  time  being. 

4848.  {Dr.  Dowries.)  You  spoke  of  the  supervision  of 
common  lodging-houses  as  being  a  desirable  thing ;  do 
you  mean  by  the  police  or  by  the  sanitary  authority  ?  — 
I  mean  by  both. 

4849.  Do  your  officers  visit  the  common  lodging-houses? 
—Yes. 

4850.  Do  they  make  reports  to  you  ? — Yes,  they  re- 
port to  me  if  they  see  anything  particularly  wrong,  and 
if  they  do,  I  try  to  bring  it  to  the  notice  of  the  author- 
ities. 

4851.  You  are  speaking  of  the  sanitary  side.  But  do 
you  visit  them  with  the  view  to  finding  men  who  are 
wanted  ? — Oh,  yes,  every  day. 

4852.  And  do  you  visit  the  casual  wards  also  ? — Yes, 
if  there  is  any  reason  to  go  there,  but  we  do  not  make 
a  regular  habit  of  visiting  the  wards. 

4853.  You  attach  importance,  I  think,  to  the  police 
being  in  touch  with  the  vagrant  population  ? — Yes. 

4854.  You  think  the  police  should  be  acquainted  with 
their  movements  ? — Yes,  certainly. 

4855.  Both  in  the  casual  ward  and  in  the  common 
lodging-house  there  may  be  men  who  are  wanted  by  the 
police  ? — Quite  so. 

4856.  And  I  think  you  said  there  was  a  good  deal  of 
mischief  done  by  the  people  who  slept  out  and  the  vag- 
rant population  gsnerally  ? — Yes,  certainly. 

4857.  Would  it  meet  the  administrative  difficulties 
which  you  foresaw  in  regard  to  the  standing  joint  com- 
mittee having  control,  if  the  powers  of  a  constable  were 
given  in  some  cases  to  the  master  of  the  workhouse 
where  he  remained  in  charge  of  the  casual  wards  ? — As 
I  say,  I  think  the  less  you  mix  up  different  authorities 
the  better  ;  it  always  gives  rise  to  friction. 

4858.  How  then  would  you  deal  with  the  existing 
state  of  affairs  ? — I  believe  with  a  very  little  improve- 
ment in  the  treatment  of  the  vagrant  and  the  establish- 
ment of  labom-  colonies  for  the  habitual  with  some  system 
of  identification,  you  would  not  go  very  far  wrong,  as 
long  as  you  level  the  diet  up  to  that  of  the  prison.  If 
the  Act  had  a  fair  trial  and  there  was  a  uniform  system 
throughout  the  country,  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  a 
great  deal  of  good  might  be  done  with  the  present 
officials  without  taking  the  work  away  from  them. 

4859.  With  the  exception  of  the  suggestion  as  to  grants, 
I  do  not  think  you  have  given  us  any  idea  as  to  how  this 
object  is  to  be  obtained  ? — Well,  my  system  is  to  have 
a  way-ticket ;  to  give  the  same  food  throughout  the 
different  unions,  so  that  a  man  should  not  have  a  pre- 
ference for  one  union  in  place  of  another  as  now ;  to 
have  the  work,  so  far  as  possible,  on  similiar  lines,  and 
to  have  similar  detention.  Now,  I  will  take  an  instance  : 
at  Reading,  which  is  a  big  town  with  nearly  80,000  in- 
habitants, I  imderstand  that  the  guardians  will  not 
let  the  casuals  do  any  work.  Well,  what  is  the  result  ? 
They  used  to  have  300  tramps  a  week  there,  and  now 
they  have  400. 

4860.  I  quite  agree  as  to  the  desirability  of  imiform- 
ity, but  what  I  want  to  know  is  how  are  the  Local  Gov- 
ernment Board  under  the  existing  condition  of  things  to 
enforce  it  ? — Well,  I  am  afraid  I  am  not  the  legislatm-e ; 
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MINUTES  OF  EVIDENCE  : 


Major  A.  I'.l  am  only  saying  what  I  should  like  to  see  and  like  to 
PoultoH.  do. 

llA'jriHOO")      "tSGl.  (Captain  Showers.)  I  see  by  your  returns  that 

_J   the  number  of  tramps  apprehended  for  misconduct  in 

workhouses  has  increased  enormously  ;  they  go  up 
from  84  in  1899  to  186  in  1904  ?— I  will  give  you 
also  the  figures  for  1897  and  1898  to  agree  with  my 
tramp  return.  In  1897  when  the  number  of  tramps 
was  37,000  there  were  75  cases  of  misconduct 
in  workhouses  and  83  cases  of  drunkenness ;  and 
in  1898  there  were  77  cases  of  misconduct  in  workhouses 
and  62  cases  of  drunkenness  ;  so  that  comparing  1897 
with  1904,  you  see  there  is  a  very  great  increase  in  cases 
of  misconduct  in  workhouses,  although  the  number  of 
tramps  was  about  the  same. 

4862.  Do  you  know  of  any  special  reason  for  that 
increase  ? — The  reason  I  think  is  this  :  there  .is  a  tre- 
mendous freemasonry  between  these  people,  and  they 
are  beginning  to  find  out  that  they  are  better  cared 
for  in  the  prison  than  in  the  workhouse.  If  that  one  a 
gets  known  amongst  these  fellows  your  prisons  will 
be  filled  by  them.  I  will  tell  you  a  case  we  had  the  other 
day.  Three  men  came  to  the  poUce  and  said,  "Lock  us 
up ;  we  have  just  taken  this  out  of  a  shop."  They 
went  before  the  magistrates,  and  the  magistrates  said, 
"  Do  you  wish  us  to  deal  mth  you  ?  "  "  No,  we  want 
to  go  to  prison  ;  quarter  sessions  are  in  three  weeks." 
They  knew  when  quarter  sessions  were  coming  on,  and 
they  knew  that  quarter  sessions  would  not  give  them 
very  much.    These  fellows  are  as  clever  as  monkeys. 

4863.  As  regards  the  finger  print  system,  you  would 
have  the  marks  taken  in  the  country  sent  up  to  London ; 
you  would  not  have  a  separate  system  for  counties  ? 
— No,  you  must  have  a  system  for  the  whole  country, 
and  it  should  be  under  a  regular  expert  in  London  ; 
Scotland  Yard  now  issue  an  illustrated  circular  showing 
aU  the  different  criminals  with  their  photographs  and 
their  histories.  It  is  of  very  great  assistance  to  us.  Why 
could  we  not  have  that  done  in  the  case  of  incorrigible 
rogues,  that  is  to  say,  men  who  have  been  three  times 
committed  under  the  Vagrancy  Act.  If  we  had  that 
we  should  know  an  incorrigible  rogue  when  he  came 
into  the  county.  It  might  give  a  great  deal  of  trouble 
at  first. 


4864.  It  would  make  the  system  very  much  largei 
than  at  present  ? — These  feUows  will  not  face  the  finger 
prints  now.  In  Berkshire  there  is  more  racing  than 
anywhere  in  England,  and  they  are  going  to  start  another 
racecourse  at  Newbury.  We  want  to  establish  the 
identity  of  these  fellows.  Two  men  came  to  Ascot  last 
year  ;  they  will  never  come  again  ;  their  finger  prints 
were  taken  ;  they  said  they  had  never  been  up  before, 
but  next  morning  their  histories  came  down.  "  Six 
months  "  is  what  the  magistrates  said. 

4865.  With  regard  to  the  question  of  the  police  taking 
over  the  casual  wards,  would  there  not  be  difficulty  as 
to  the  female  tramps ;  you  could  hardly  require  that 
the  policeman's  wife  should  look  after  these  women  ? — 
No,  I  do  not  think  you  could  do  that  at  all. 

4866.  You  think  that  the  handing  over  of  the  wards 
to  the  police  would  give  them  too  much  work  ? — I  will 
not  say  that  I  would  have  any  objection  to  an  old  police 
officer  being  appoiated  superintendent  of  a  casual  ward, 
after  he  has  finished  his  poUce  duties.  Lots  of  police 
officers  leave  the  force  now  in  the  prime  of  life  and  take 
their  pension.  He  would  probably  be  a  very  valuable 
man  ;  but  I  would  not  appoint  as  superintendent  the 
active  police  officer  who  has  quite  enough  to  do  now. 

4867.  {Chairman.)  You  mentioned  that  tramps  go  to 
cottages  and  frighten  people  into  giving  ? — Yes,  they 
exercise  a  sort  of  terror.  They  will  not  go  until  they  get 
something.    They  say  they  are  starving. 

4868.  We  were  told  that  in  the  north  there  have  been 
a  great  number  of  these  cases  lately  ;  have  you  had 
many  cases  of  men  using  threats  in  demanding  food  ? — 
Yes,  we  have  had  a  great  many  complaints  from  cottage 
people. 

4869.  Is  that  sort  of  thing  on  the  increase  ? — I  think 
with  vagrancy  it  is  on  the  increase. 

4870.  Well  now.  if  a  man  were  compelled  to  take 
out  a  way-ticket  that  manifestly  might  be  a  check  on 
offences  of  that  sort  ? — Yes. 

4871.  Tae  way-ticket  would  contain  his  description, 
and  in  any  case  of  complaint  of  begging  might  be  a  very 
good  means  of  identification  ? — It  would  be  a  most  valu- 
able thing  for  us. 


Mb.  Baldwyn  Fleming,  General  Inspsctor  of  the  Local  Government  Board,  called ;  and  Examined 


Mr.  Baldwyn     4872.  (Chairman.)  You  are  a  General  Inspsctor  of 
Fleming,     the  Local  Government  Board  ? — Yes. 

11  April  190-j.     4873.  Your  district,  I  think,  comprises  Hampshire, 

  Dorsetshire,  and  Wiltshire  ? — I  have  not  got  the  whole 

of  Wiltshire  ;  there  are  two  unions  not  in  my  district ; 
I  have  fifteen  out  of  the  seventeen  unions  in  Wiltshire  ; 
Swindon  and  Cricklade  are  not  in  my  district ;  with 
these  exceptions  I  have  the  whole  of  the  county.  I 
have  the  whole  of  Dorsetshire,  the  whole  of  Hampshire, 
and  the  one  corner  of  Surrey  which  includes  the  Farnham 
union. 

4874.  You  have  no  part  of  Gloucestershire  ? — ^No. 

4875.  You  have  had  considerable  experience,  no  doubt, 
in  regard  to  casual  paupers  1 — I  think  so  ;  during  a 
great  number  of  years. 

4876.  We  have  had  a  good  deal  of  evidence  with  regard 
to  the  existing  way-ticket  system  in  Gloucestershire 
and  Wiltshire,  and  many  witnesses  have  been  in  favour 
of  some  sort  of  way-ticket  system  being  made  general 
all  over  England  ;  now  what  is  your  view  ? — It  is  a  point 
upon  which  I  hesitate  to  express  a  confident  opinion 
because  I  am  extremely  doubtful  whether  you  can  get 
it  generally  used,  and  I  do  not  see  what  is  to  happen 
if  you  attempt  to  enforce  it,  and  it  is  not  used.  In 
my  three  counties  there  are  three  different  systems 
at  work,  or  rather  in  two  there  are  systems  while  in  one 
there  is  no  system.  In  Dorset  the  mendicity  society 
arranges  for  bread  tickets.  In  Hampshire  at  the  present 
time  we  have  no  system  of  either  way  or  bread  tickets. 
In  Wiltshire  they  have  way-tickets,  which  include  bread 
tickets.  So  that  in  Dorsetshire  there  is  bread  only, 
in  Wiltshire  there  is  way-ticket  and  bread,  and  in  Hamp- 
shire there  is  neither.  But  I  think  it  may  interest  the 
Committee  to  know  that  Hampshire  was  probably,  so 


far  as  I  can  find,  the  first  county  that  did  start  both 
a  way-ticket  system  and  a  bread  system.  In  1870  a 
committee  was  appointed  for  the  county  ;  they  presented 
their  first  report  to  quarter  sessions  in  1871.  It  was  signed, 
and,  I  believe,  drawn  up  by  the  late  Lord  Carnarvon, 
who  took  a  very  great  interest  in  the  question. 

4877.  That  was  a  committee  to  consider  the  question 
of  vagrancy  in  Hampshire  ? — Yes,  it  was  a  strong  com- 
mittee ;  Lord  Carnarvon  was  chairman,  and  it  included 
Loid  Eversley,  The  Right  Hon.  Wm.  Francis  Cowper- 
Templs,  M.P.,  Sir  Henry  Percy  Gordon,  Sir  H.  St.  John 
Mildmay,  Sir  Nelson  Rycroft,  George  Sclater  Booth,  Esq., 
M.P.  (afterwards  Loid  Basing),  and  various  other  leading 
men  in  the  county. 

4378.  It  was  a  committee  of  quarter  sessions  ?■ — Yes. 
They  recommended  practically  that  the  way-ticket 
svstem  and  the  bread  ticket  system  should  be  introduced. 

4879.  Was  the  system  the  same  as  that  now  in  force 
in  Gloucestershire  ;  there,  as  no  doubt  you  are  aware, 
the  way-ticket  contains  a  provision  for  the  mid-day  meal 
of  bread  ? — Yes,  that  was  the  Hampshire  system.  The 
sjrstem  was  that  when  a  man  applied  at  the  workhouse, 
in  the  morning  after  he  had  done  his  task  the  master 
should  issue  to  him  a  way-ticket  in  the  form  which  they 
prescribed,  and  on  the  presentation  of  this  pass  at  the 
next  workhouse,  and  it  being  made  clear  that  the  pre- 
scribed journey  had  been  performed,  the  master  of  the 
next  workhouse  should  give  the  applicant  the  same 
privileges — that  is,  only  a  short  labour  task — as  in  the 
previous  imion.  The  committee  propos;d  the  pro- 
vision of  the  wayfarer's  mid-day  meal,  and  stated  that 
they  were  aware  that  in  this  they  were  "  recommending 
a  new,  and  it  may  be  thought  by  some  an  over  indulgent 
mode  of  treatment  "  ;   but  they  proposed  that  such 
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provision  should  apply  only  to  the  wayfarer,  that  it 
should  be  granted  only  in  consideration  of  a  full  day's 
journey  ;  and  they  thought  that  it  was  important,  if 
not  actually  necessary,  in  order  to  maintain  the  dis- 
tinction between  him  and  the  criminal  tramp,  and  that 
if  only  it  could  be  made  generally  known,  it  ought  to 
put  a  stop  to  the  "  imfortunate  practice  of  indiscriminate 
almsgiving  in  the  county."  Well,  they  worked  the 
system,  and  in  1872,  they  report  that  out  of  415  passes 
which  had  been  issued,  only  120  had  been  given  up 
leaving  295  unaccounted  for.    And  that  is  my  difficulty. 

4880.  Well,  that  would  imply  that  the  men  who  had 
received  those  passes  did  not  complete  the  journey  ? — 
Quite  so ;  possibly  that  they  threw  them  over  the  hedge 
directly  they  got  outside  the  workhouse.  The  committee 
state  that  they  would  "  not  undertake  to  assign  with  cer- 
tainty the  causes  of  this.  That  there  have  been  special 
difficulties  incident  to  the  commencement  of  a  new  sys- 
tem is  probable  ;  that  errors  have  likewitiC  been  made  in 
some  unions  in  the  issue,  the  filling  up,  and  the  recall 
of  the  passes  is  certain,  and  that  there  has  been  fraud 
on  the  part  of  the  vagrant  is  equally  clear."  In  1868 
the  late  Sir  John  Lambert,  when  he  was  one  of  the  Poor 
Law  Inspectors,  delivered  a  lecture  on  "  Vagrancy 
Laws  and  Vagrants  "  at  Salisbury,  and  he  referred  there 
to  a  suggested  ticket  system  and  he  expressed  himself 
in  somewhat  strong  terms  against  the  introduction  of 
such  a  system,  and  I  must  say  that  I  think  his  arguments 
are  very  weighty.  For  instance,  he  says  "  Let  us  suppose, 
however,  that  vagrants  who  can  give  no  account  of  them- 
selves, or  who  make  false  statements  as  to  their  ante- 
cedents, are  committed  wholesale  to  gaol.  We  have 
next  to  consider  how  they  are  to  be  dealt  with  when 
their  term  of  imprisonment  is  over.  Are  we  to  give 
them  passes,  as  if  they  were  honest  labourers  in  search 
of  work  ;  or  are  we  to  turn  them  adrift  to  continue 
their  career  of  vagrancy,  and  when  they  reach  the  next 
police  station  to  be  sent  to  prison  again  ?  "  Unless 
the  way-ticket  system,  if  it  be  not  enforced,  have  some 
penalty  attaching  to  the  failure  to  comply  with  its  re- 
quirements, one  does  not  quite  see  how  it  is  to  cover 
the  ground  that  it  is  desired  to  cover.  That  is  my  great 
difficulty.  It  is  said  that  there  are  some  30,000  vagrants  ; 
I  do  not  know  whether  any  correct  estimate  of  the  number 
of  vagrants  in  England  is  to  be  obtained.  Those  that 
come  under  the  Poor  Law,  I  believe,  do  not  exceed 
between  6,000  and  7,000  individuals  so  far  as  we  know, 
but  it  is  estimated  that  besides  these  there  is  a  very 
large  number  roaming  about  the  country,  and  that 
probably  there  may  be  somewhere  between  20,000  and 
30,000.  Well,  would  it  be  possible  to  apply  any  way- 
ticket  system  to  all  of  them,  or  would  the  system  be 
merely  confined  to  those  who  come  within  the  purview 
of  the  Poor  Law  ? 

4881.  The  Gloucestershire  system  is  limited  to  persons 
who  use  the  casual  wards.  It  has  been  suggested  to 
us  that  the  ticket  should  be  issued  to  show  the  place  to 
which  the  man  is  going,  the  route  he  will  follow,  and 
where  he  may  get  a  mid-day  meal.  If  the  man  does  not 
arrive  at  his  stated  destination,  that  would  be  'prima  facie 
evidence  against  him  that  he  is  not  hona  fide  in  search 
of  work  ?— Well  now,  what  would  be  the  practical  result 
of  that  ?  The  man  gets  his  ticket  at  "  A ;  "  if  he  does 
not  turn  up  at  "  B  "  (the  place  to  which  he  says  he  is 
going)  nobody  will  know  what  has  happened;  unless  he 
goes  back  to  "  A,"  there  will  be  no  means  of  identifying 
him. 

4882.  Unless  you  have  at  the  various  casual  wards 
descriptions  of  these  men  ? — They  change  their  names 
very  constantly  ;  you  cannot  identify  by  name  ;  it  is 
extremely  difficult  to  identify  a  casual.  Whether  you 
could  do  it  by  a  thumb  print  or  not,  I  cannot  say. 

4883.  Finger  prints  have  been  suggested  to  us  as  a 
means  of  identification  ? — Yes,  but  I  doubt  the  ex- 
pediency of  the  way-ticket  from  another  pomt  of  view. 
Suppose  an  honest  man  enters  the  county,  say  Wiltshire. 
When  he  gets  to  his  first  workhouse  in  that  county  he  is 
to  say  where  he  is  to  go  in  Wiltshire  or  beyond  Wiltshire, 
and  if  he  is  going  to  a  town  in  Wiltshire  they  give  him 
his  route  to  that  town  ;  if  he  is  going  beyond  Wiltshire, 
they  give  him  his  route  through  to  the  point  nearest  to  the 
county  into  which  he  wishes  to  go.  But  supposing  that 
he  be  an  artificer  of  any  kind  who  is  looking  for  work, 
how  does  he  know  when  he  gets  to  the  first  workhouse 
in  Wiltshire  where  he  is  going  to  find  the  work  that  he 


wants  ?  It  is  only  by  enquiring  about  him  in  the  county,  Mr.  Baldivy; 
that  he  can  find  out  where  there  is  a  market  for  his  labour.  Fleming. 

4884.  It  has  been  suggested  to  us  that  there  should  ^  a  r'1190'i 

be  some  system  by  which,  at  the  various  casual  wards   

or  the  police  stations,  information  should  be  furnished 

as  to  where  work  was  available.  li  you  could  combine 
this  with  the  way -ticket  ^system,  the  man  would  have 
some  good  chance  of  getting  to  the  work  he  wanted  ? — 
I  think  it  is  probable  that  the  way-ticket  system  would 
have  a  certain  amount  of  beneficial  result ;  it  might  help 
those  who  really  wanted  to  be  helped, 

4885.  You  think  it  would  be  some  advantage  ? — But 
my  own  experience  is  that  they  are  so  very  few  that 
it  is  hardly  worth  while  trying  to  institute  a  system 
for  their  benefit  only.  I  think  they  get  what  they  want 
as  a  rule  by  other  means  altogether  than  any  county 
way-ticket  system.  To  begin  with,  any  man  who  be- 
longs to  a  trade  union  or  a  trade  society  does  not  go  on 
the  road  at  all.  In  the  enormous  majority  of  cases  he 
does  not  work  until  the  very  day  when  his  work  is  ex- 
hausted, without  knowing  that  his  work  is  going  to  cease, 
and  that  he  must  look  for  it  elsewhere,  and  through  his 
trade  society  or  union  he  generally  is  able  to  command 
sufficient  funds  to  get  from  place  to  place.  It  pays  him 
very  much  better  to  buy  a  third  class  ticket  on  the  rail- 
way than  it  does  to  waste  a  week  in  tramping.  The 
class  that  you  have  to  deal  with  qua  vagrant,  who  really 
are  looking  for  work  and  who  wish  to  get  it,  are,  I  believe, 
extremely  few.  I  should  be  only  too  dehghted  to  help 
them  in  any  way  one  could. 

4886.  There  is  another  aspect  of  the  question.  At 
present,  a  man  is  turned  out  of  the  workhouse  to  walk, 
we  will  say,  twelve  or  fifteen  miles ;  he  has  no  visible 
means  of  subsistence,  he  has  no  food  given  him  when  he 
leaves  the  workhouse  and  he  has  no  money  in  his  pocket 
to  buy  food.  If  he  begs  anywhere  he  commits  a 
criminal  offence.  WTiat  is  that  man  to  do  ;  surely  it  is 
contrary  to  human  nature  that  a  man  should  not  ask  for 
food  from  somebody  on  the  waj',  whereas  if  you  give  him 
a  way-ticket  which  provides  for  a  meal  of  bread  you  pre- 
vent the  necessity  of  his  begging? — Of  course,  I  thoroughly 
agree  with  every  word  you  have  said,  but  I  doubt  whether 
the  way-ticket  woald  help  very  much  to  provide  any 
sort  of  remedy.  The  bread  ticket  I  thoroughly  agree 
with.  I  do  not  at  all  agree  with  giving  him  bread  or  a 
meal  before  he  leaves  the  workhouse  to  carry  with  him, 
because  1  do  not  think  you  have  any  guarantee  that  he 
will  use  it  for  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  intended.  But 
I  think,  quite  apart  from  the  interest  of  the  individual 
himself,  that  it  is  extremely  good  that  he  should  have 
the  means  of  obtaining  what  may  be  described  as  t^e 
mid-day  meal,  because  it  will  take  away  the  excuse  of 
starvation  as  the  plea  for  begging.  I  think  I  am  not 
far  wrong  in  saying  that  a  great  many  of  those  who  apply 
for  the  bread  meal  in  Wiltshire  do  not  use  the  bread. 
Many  police  constables  could  tell  you  that  they  have 
found  the  bread  chucked  over  the  hedge  after  it  has  been 
taken  by  the  vagrant ;  but  it  would  be  a  very  great  thing 
to  do  anything  which  could  induce  the  pubhc  not  to  give 
the  indiscriminate  alms  upon  which  the  vagrants  are  now 
able  to  live.  And  you  know  it  is  a  curious  thing  that 
if  you  want  the  origin  of  a  way-ticket  system  you  must 
go  very  far  back.  In  the  Statute  of  Labourers  in  the  14th 
century,  there  was  practically  the  beginning  of  the  way- 
ticket  system,  and  in  Richard  II.'s  time  there  was  a  defi- 
nite way-ticket  system.  In  the  lecture  I  referred  to.  Sir 
John  Lambert  said  :  "  One  of  the  obvious  defects  iii  the 
Statute  of  Labourers  is  that  if  a  man  went  to  a  dis- 
tance, and  was  employed  there,  his  master  had  no  means 
of  knowing  whether  he  was  a  fugitive  or  not ;  and  ac- 
cordingly the  Statute  of  the  12th  of  Richard  II. 
enacted  that  no  labourer  should  depart  from  the  hundred 
where  he  was  hving  without  taking  with  him  a  Ucense 
under  the  King's  seal,  which  for  this  intent  was  to  be 
assigned  and  kept  by  some  good  man  of  the  hundred  ; 
and  all  persons  were  prohibited  from  hiring  a  labourer 
who  had  no  such  license.  Moreover,  able-bodied  beggars 
were  absolutely  forbidden  to  beg ;  and  beggars  '  im- 
potent to  serve  '  were  required  to  abide  in  the  town 
where  they  were  then  dwelling.  But  if  the  people  of 
such  towns  would  not  or  could  not  support  them,  then 
they  were  to  draw  themselves  to  other  towns  within 
the  hundred,  or  to  the  places  where  they  were  born,  and 
there  to  abide  for  the  rest  of  their  lives."  There  you 
have  the  first  introduction  that  I  know  of  a  way-ticket 
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MINUTES  OF  EVIDENCE  : 


Mr  Baldwiin  system.     That  goes  back  to  the  14th  century.    Well,  I 
Fleming.  think  it  did  much  good  in  those  days  and  so  far 

 as  my  knowledge  of  the  way-ticket  system  goes  it  has 

11  April  1905.  never  been  satisfactory  in  its  working  hitherto.     It  is 

'   perfectly  true  that  it  has  never  been  generally  tried 

throughout  the  country. 

4887.  It  would  be  more  likely  to  succeed  if  it  were 
universal  ? — Yes,  its  general  application  might  make  it 
much  more  effective  than  it  has  hitherto  been.  It  has 
never  been  carried  out  systematically  and  applied  over 
large  areas  or  under  a  uniform  authority,  and  it  is  very 
difl&cult  to  argue  from  what  has  been  done  what  might 
be,  if  the  system  were  introduced  under  more  favourable 
circumstances.  But  the  great  difficulty  undoubtedly  is 
the  indiscriminate  alms  which  are  given  by  the  public, 
and  some  of  you  may  remember  a  poem,  which  in 
its  day  attracted  soma  attention,  by  the  late  Lord 
Houghton,  when  he  was  Mr.  Monckton  Milnes,  a  poem 
entitled  "  Almsgiving,"  which  you  will  find  in  the  collec- 
tion of  his  poems,  and  in  which  he  puts  in  a  most  moving 
manner  how  one  is  inclined,  notwithstanding  all  the 
political  economy  to  the  contrary,  to  give  when  one  is 
asked  to  give.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  more  or  less 
influential  literature  in  the  same  direction,  and  there  is 
no  doubt  when  we  are  appealed  to  by  wretched,  miserable- 
looking  objects  we  are  very  much  inclined  to  think  that  we 
would  avoid  inflicting  cruelty  upon  them  and  risk  giving 
to  worthless  individuals ;  and  I  think  there  is  no  doubt 
that  our  forefathers  felt  the  same  thing.  I  believe  in  that 
Statute  of  Labourers,  or  in  one  of  the  statutes  about  the 
same  time,  it  was  actually  made  penal  to  give  to  beggars  ; 
the  offence  was  put  upon  the  giver  and  not  upon  the 
receiver. 

4888.  If  you  had  a  way-ticket  of  general  application, 
I  suppose  you  would  have  it  worked  mainly  through 
the  medium  of  the  police  ? — I  think  that  must  be  so  ; 
in  fact,  to  a  very  great  extent  that  is  so  now ;  in  practi- 
cally the  whole  of  my  district,  police  have  been  appointed 
for  the  relief  of  vagrants. 

4889.  A  policeman  is  appointed  assistant  relieving 
officer  ? — ^Yes,  or  is  the  officer  to  whom  a  vagrant  is  to 
apply  for  a  ticket.    Of  course,  that  does  not  relieve  the 

f  relieving  officer  himself,  if  application  is  made  to  him, 

but  the  police  are  appointed  assistant  relieving  officers 
for  vagrants. 

4890.  You  are  strongly  in  favour  of  the  police  being 
appointed  assistant  relieving  officers  ? — Oh,  certainly. 

4891.  That  has  been  recommended  generally  ? — I  do 
not  see  who  else  is  to  do  it.  It  is  not  that  I  want  the 
police  brought  into  contact  with  destitution  as  apart  from 
crime  at  all ;  and  I  do  not  know  that  the  police  care  very 
much  to  have  the  work  put  upon  them,  but  at  the  same 
time  J  do  not  see  who  else  is  to  do  it. 

4892.  Of  course,  the  police  have  to  watch  the  roads, 
and  these  men  being  almost  always  on  the  road,  naturally 
come  into  contact  with  the  police  ? — But  a  way-ticket 
system,  if  I  may  summarise  what  I  have  been  saying,  only 
appears  to  me  likely  to  produce  a  certain  amount  of  good. 
I  do  not  think  for  a  moment  that  it  will  solve  the  problem 
a  3  to  the  treatment  of  vagrancy,  and  I  think  that  probably 
it  will  be  found  in  working  to  affect  only  a  very  small 
proportion  of  the  vagrants. 

4893.  There  is  a  very  large  number  of  vagrants  who 
do  not  come  into  the  casual  wards,  and  who  consequently 
would  not  have  the  way-ticket  ? — Yes,  and  many  of  those 
who  do  come  into  the  casual  wards  will  not  bother  to  get 
the  way-tickets,  and  if  they  have  them  will  not  stick  to 
them,  if  they  find  it  inconvenient  to  follow  the  route  men- 
tioned on  the  ticket. 

4894.  Supposing  it  were  made  compulsory  that  every 
man  who  leaves  the  casual  ward  in  the  morning  should 
have  a  way-ticket  supplied  to  him,  and  if  he  did  not 
show  that  way-ticket  it  should  be  an  offence  ? — I  do  not 
think  you  could  make  it  an  offence  for  which  you  could 
prosecute  him  ;  if  you  did,  you  would  in  a  very  short 
time  have  the  gaols  full. 

4895.  I  do  not  say  I  should  put  the  man  in  prison  ;  but 
suppose  the  conviction  was  registered  against  him,  and  he 
was  punished  after  two  or  three  convictions  ? — But  there 
would  be  a  difficulty  in  ascertaining  the  previous  con- 
victions. 

4896.  The  books  of  the  casual  ward  could  contain 


some  record  of  the  man  ? — It  would  be  on  the  books  of 
"  A  "  that  a  ticket  was  given  to  him,  but  they  would 
know  nothing  further,  and  "  B  "  would  not  know  anything 
about  the  man  unless  he  turned  up  there. 

4897.  But  his  description  could  be  registered  both  at 
"  A  "  and  "  B  "  ? — Yes,  you  would  have  to  communicate 
to  "  B  "  a  list  of  those  who  had  been  sent  on  to  "  B," 
and  then  if  they  did  not  turn  up  a  note  would  be  made 
to  that  effect.  That  might  have  a  certain  amount  of 
value  ;  but  it  would  be  extremely  difficult  to  make  use 
of  it  as  attaching  to  the  individual. 

4898.  The  scheme  requires  a  good  deal  of  consideration  ? 
— What  I  am  looking  at  is  this,  supposing  the  system 
were  introduced,  and  it  was  very  largely  disregarded, 
there  would  be  considerable  difficulty.  You  see,  you 
are  dependent  upon  so  many  people  and  there  may  be 
attempts  by  boards  of  guardians  to  make  the  thing  a 
dead  letter ;  and  in  fact  they  have  done  so  to  a  very 
great  extent  in  Wiltshire. 

4899.  Of  course,  that  is  a  point  against  the  scheme  ? — 
There  are  not  only  the  guardians,  but  their  officers.  Now, 
for  instance,  there  are  over  seventy  workhouses  in  England 
where  there  is  only  one  male  officer.  Well,  supposing 
seven  or  eight  sturdy  vagabonds  turned  up  there  ;  it 
stands  to  reason  that  they  would  do  as  they  liked  ;  and 
I  have  known  a  case  in  one  of  my  unions  where  the 
vagrants  always  got  on  swimmingly  with  the  master ; 
that  master  went  away,  and  he  was  succeeded  by  another 
master,  and  the  moment  the  second  master  came  there 
were  endless  difficulties  with  the  vagrants.  The  guardians 
said,  "  How  is  this  ?  We  never  had  any  bother  with 
vagrants  under  the  old  master.  Why  should  we  have 
all  this  trouble  with  vagrants  under  the  new  master  ?" 
It  was  simply  because  the  old  master  let  the  vagrants 
do  as  they  liked,  and  the  other  tried  to  enforce  the  law. 
But  what  are  you  to  do  when  you  have  one  male  officer 
only  and  a  considerable  number  of  men  turn  up ;  is  it 
to  be  supposed  that  they  can  be  bathed  ;  is  it  to  be  sup- 
posed that  he  can  make  them  work  as  he  wants  them  to 
work  ;  where  you  have  got  separate  cells  you  have  got 
a  better  chance  of  doing  something,  but  where  you  have 
an  associated  ward  they  are  practically  masters  of  the 
situation.  Of  course,  the  masters  will  not  own  that  they 
are  beaten  ;  but,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  when  there  is  one 
master  against  a  dozen  sturdy  vagrants,  one  knows 
who  is  master  of  the  situation.  Well  then,  again,  where 
there  are  no  lodging-houses,  what  is  to  happen  ?  There 
are  a  great  many  places  where  there  are  no  lodging- 
houses  at  all.  There  are  a  number  of  such  places  in  my 
own  district :  for  instance,  in  Dorset  there  are  no  lodging- 
houses  in  the  following  towns :  Beaminster,  Bridport, 
Cerne,  Dorchester,  Sherborne,  and  Sturminster  ;  in  Hants 
there  are  no  lodging-houses  in  Alresford,  Catherington, 
Droxford,  Fordingbridge,  Hursley,  Kingsclere,  New 
Forest,  Petersfield,  Ringwood,  South  Stoneham,  and 
Stockbridge  ;  in  Wiltshire  there  are  no  lodging-houses 
in  Amesbury,  Marlboro',  Mere,  Pewsey,  Tisbury,  West- 
bury,  and  Wilton.  Well,  if  a  man  who  has  money  to 
pay  for  his  lodging  goes  to  one  of  those  places  and  carmot 
get  lodgings,  he  is  obliged  to  go  to  the  workhouse.  It  is 
no  fault  of  his. 

4900.  Well,  then,  at  anj-^  rate,  he  comes  under  the 
control  of  the  guardians  ? — Yes  ;  but  I  mean  he  may 
be  a  perfectly  honest  and  good  workman,  and  a  man 
whom  one  wants  to  encourage  from  every  point  of 
view  and  help  on  his  way. 

4901.  But  surely  the  way-ticket  does  that  ? — He 
would  not  have  a  way-ticket ;  he  would  apply  for  relief 
without  his  way-ticket  in  the  middle  of  a  county,  and 
then  he  would  be  penalised. 

4902.  But  if  you  had  a  general  way-ticket  system, 
would  he  not  have  a  way-ticket  before  starting  ? — No, 
because  he  would  not  have  been  at  any  workhouse, 
as  he  was  able  to  pay  his  way  as  he  went  along  ;  it  is 
only  when  he  finds  himself  at  a  place  where  there  is 
no  lodging-house  that  he  has  to  go  to  the  workhouse. 
I  have  no  doubt  there  are  other  counties  in  the  same 
position  ;  I  only  mention  it  as  a  difficulty  which  appears 
to  me  to  deserve  consideration. 

4903.  Y'ou  have  already  told  us  that  there  is  a  very- 
great  lack  of  uniformity  in  casual  wards  ? — Yes. 

4904.  There  are  a  great  number  of  casual  wards  where 
there  are  no  separate  cells  ? — Yes. 
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4905.  I  suppose  you  would  agree  thai  it  is  very  desirable 
that  there  should  be  separate  cells  in  all  ? — I  think  that 
is  one  point  upon  which  one  is  really  very  clear  because 
that  has  a  two-fold  benefit ;  it  is  extremely  distasteful 
to  the  professional  tramp,  and  it  does  offer  a  respectable 
lodging  to  the  decent  wayfarer,  so  that  in  the  interests 
of  both  classes  it  is  a  thing  to  be  encouraged.  The 
difficulty  about  that  is  with  regard  to  Sundays,  and 
with  regard  to  working  ;  unless  you  have  separate  working 
cells  as  well  as  separate  sleeping  cells,  you  do  not  keep  the 
men  entirely  separate.  I  believe  that  some  justices 
have  held  that  it  is  not  fair  to  keep  a  man  in  solitary- 
confinement  if  he  happens  to  be  detained  for  four  days. 
If  he  is  there  on  Sunday,  at  some  places  it  is  possible 
that  he  might  be  kept  even  for  five  days.  Where  a  man 
has  refused  to  work  under  those  conditions,  justiees 
have  refused  to  convict.  They  say  it  is  not  fair  ;  nobody 
has  any  right  to  keep  a  man  in  solitary  confinement  for 
four  or  five  days  when  he  merely  goes  to  ask  for  the  relief 
of  destitution  ;  therefore,  the  separate  system  is  not 
so  easy  to  work  in  practice  as  it  is  beneficial  in  theory. 

4906.  Another  reason,  I  suppose,  why  there  are  so 
many  places  where  there  is  a  deficiency  in  cells  is  because 
the  guardians  do  not  like  to  incur  the  heavy  expense 
of  providing  this  accommodation  ? — No  doubt  that  is  so. 
You  have,  I  know,  obtained  a  very  careful  return,  showing 
what  number  of  unions  have  separate  cells.  Some  of 
the  cells  are  very  good  and  some  are  very  imperfect, 
but  still  they  do  give  separate  accommodation  and 
decent  accommodation,  which  is  the  point  of  view  from 
which  I  should  chiefly  recommend  them. 

4907.  Of  course,  if  it  were  thought  to  be  necessary  and 
desirable  that  there  should  be  separate  cell  accommodation 
everywhere,  it  might  easily  be  worked  by  a  grant  from 
public  funds  or  from  the  county  to  the  poorer  boards 
of  guardians,  who  in  fairness  ought  not  to  be  called  upon 
to  pay  the  cost  themselves  ? — I  have  no  doubt  whatever 
in  my  own  mind  as  to  the  advisability  of  the  separate 
cells  ;  I  am  perfectly  clear  about  that ;  and,  further, 
I  think  they  ought  to  be  put  up  at  a  very  much  cheaper 
rate  than  that  at  which  they  have  hitherto  been  constructed. 
I  think  the  requirements  of  the  Local  Government  Board, 
guided  chiefly  by  their  Architectural  Department— I 
do  not  say  that  it  is  so  now,  but  certainly  it  has  been 
in  the  past ;  I  say  it  with  all  respect  to  the  Board — 
have  been  very  very  far  in  excess  of  what  I  should  have 
considered  the  necessary  expenditure  for  the  desired 
accommodation. 

4908.  Then,  you  are  strongly  in  favour  of  the  system 
obtaining  generally  ? — Oh,  certainly  ;  and,  what  is  more, I 
do  not  myself  see  the  hardship  of  making  the  cell  system 
complete  separation  whilst  the  vagrant  remains  in  the 
workhouse  ;  I  think  it  is  very  much  better  that  it  should 
be  so,  even  if  the  period  of  detention  is  shortened  for 
the  purpose,  than  that  they  should  be  allowed  to  get 
together  while  they  are  in  the  workhouse.  With  regard 
to  Sunday  I  do  see  some  difficulty,  but  I  do  not  think 
it  is  an  insuperable  difficulty.  There  are  several  unions 
where  the  guardians  have  arranged  either  that  there 
shall  be  special  services  for  the  vagrants,  or  that  the 
vagrants  shall  be  admitted  into  the  service  in  the  work- 
house chapel,  a  special  portion  of  the  chapel  being 
reserved  for  them.  I  think  any  vagrant  who  wants 
to  attend  service  on  Sunday  should  be  given  the  oppor- 
tunity of  doing  so  ;  I  think  if  that  were  done,  it  would 
probably  remove  a  great  deal  of  public  prejudice  against 
the  complete  separation  whilst  the  vagrants  are  in  the 
workhouse. 

4909.  With  regard  to  sentences  by  the  magistrates 
for  poor  law  offences,  for  sleeping  out,  etc.,  do  you  see 
any  practical  utility  in  sentences  of  three,  or  five  days  ? 
— No,  sir,  they  are  absolutely  ridiculous.  Within  the 
last  three  or  four  months  I  have  cut  out  paragraphs 
that  have  come  under  my  observation  in  the  newspapers 
as  to  sentences  which  have  been  inflicted.  I  find  that 
it  is  by  no  means  uncommon — I  have  got  a  Ust  of 
instances  here — for  men  charged  with  begging  to  be 
discharged  on  promising  to  leave  the  town.  "  Discharged 
the  prisoner  on  his  promising  to  leave  the  town  at  once." 
Here  is  another,  "  Discharged  her  on  condition  that 
she  quitted  the  city  within  an  hour,  failing  which  the 
police  were  again  to  arrest  her  and  she  would  be  severely 
dealt  with."  Well,  those  are  discharges  on  promising 
to  leave  the  town.  Then  there  is  a  series  of  one  day 
imprisonments. 


4910.  Probably  the  first  sentence  was  the  more  sensible  Mr.  Baldwyn 
of  the  two  ? — Yes  ;  and  here  is  a  case  where  the  one  Fleming. 

day  imprisonment  is  actually  complicated  by  a  2s.  6d.   7 — 

fine  or  one  day;  and  the  newspaper  report  says  "the  H  April  1905, 
alternative  was  accepted  and  the  prisoner  was  therefore 
discharged  on  the  rising  of  the  court."    There  appears 

to  be  no  sort  of  system  ;-"you  get  from  the  "  discharged 
on  condition  of  leaving  the  town  immediately,"  to  the 
"  2s.  6d.  or  the  one  day,"  or  "  the  one  day  "  without 
the  2s.  6d.  ;  then  you  get  a  three  days'  imprisonment  or 
16s.  6d.    That  was  2s.  6d.  fine  and  14s.  costs. 

4911.  In  that  case  no  doubt  the  man  had  been  brought 
a  considerable  distance  by  a  pohceman.  That  would 
account  for  the  14s.  costs  ? — Yes,  very  possibly. 

4912.  And  if  he  were  sent  to  prison,  that  would  probably 
cost  the  county  at  least  £1  ? — That  is  the  point  I  was 
going  to  put  to  you. 

4913.  (Mr.  Davy.)  And  would  probably  bring  the 
vagrant  nearer  to  where  he  wanted  to  go  ? — Yes.  Then 
there  was  another  case  of  a  man  sentenced  to  four  days' 
hard  labour.  Mind,  these  are  only  from  newspaper 
reports ;  I  only  give  them  for  what  they  are  worth. 
Another,  where  the  man  was  fined  9s.  6d.  including  costs 
or  five  days'  hard  labour,  and  then  you  get  to  the  very 
ordinary  penalty  of  seven  days'  hard  labour.  Well, 
when  Lord  Carnarvon  started  in  1871  the  committee  to 
which  I  have  already  referred,  one  of  the  conditions  that 
they  tried  to  obtain  was  that  all  the  magistrates  should 
agree  to  fourteen  days  as  a  minimum  sentence,  and  they 
failed.  They  produced  a  very  considerable  amount  of 
success,  but  by  no  means  uniform  success,  even  with  the 
influence  that  that  committee  was  able  to  bring  to  bear. 
At  the  recent  Hampshire  assizes  Admiral  Field, 
speaking  with  regard  to  vagrancy  in  the  county,  is 
reported  to  have  strongly  ad  vocated  uniformity  of  sentence, 
and  that  not  less  than  fourteen  days  should  be  given. 
He  pointed  out  that  seven  days  only  meant  four  days 
work :  the  day  of  admission,  the  day  of  discharge,  and 
the  Sunday  not  counting.  The  one  day  sentence  does 
not  really  do  much  harm  because  the  man  is  kept  in  the 
court  and  is  discharged  when  the  court  rises.  But  a 
three  days'  man  is  actually  sent  to  prison  for  one  day ;. 
whether  he  does  any  work  there  or  not,  I  do  not  know, 
and  he  is  discharged  on  the  next  day.  That  means 
that  a  constable  must  actually  be  taken  off  duty  to  ac- 
company him  to  the  prison,  and  must  return  to  his  station 
after  having  delivered  the  man  at  the  prison. 

4914.  Yes;  it  frequently  costs  £1  at  least?— There 
is  not  only  the  loss  to  the  county  of  the  money  that  is 
spent,  but  the  constable  is  withdrawn  from  his  duty 
for  certainly  a  considerable  part  of  one  day  and  possibly 
for  more.  I  speak  with  all  respect  and  deference  as 
regards  the  magistrates  in  the  different  parts  of  the 
country,  but  I  think  that  the  casfes  that  I  have  mentioned, 
assuming  them  to  be  correctly  reported,  do  show  a 
most  unfortunate  lack  of  uniformity,  and  that  the 
present  practice  amounts  to  something  very  nearly 
approaching  to  the  ridiculous  in  the  discharge  of  the 
law  in  that  particular  direction. 

4915.  Well,  then,  what  would  you  say  to  the  suggestion 

that  a  man,  instead  of  being  sent  to  piison,  should  have-  , 
the  conviction  recorded  against  him,  and  that  after, 
we  will  say,  the  third  conviction,  or  something  of  that 
sort,  he  should  be  sent  to  prison  for  really  a  substantial 
term  of  imprisonment  ? — I  think  that  that  probably  might 
be  a  solution  of  the  difficulty.  But  this  is  subject 
to  other  considerations,  which  I  should  like  to 
advert  to  later  on,  because  there  are  a  great  many  of 
these  cases  that  I  do  not  think  ought  to  be  prosecuted 
at  all  ;  I  mean  miserable  people  who  ought  to  be  other- 
wise disposed  of  and  not  sent  to  prison. 

4916.  Do  you  mean  cases  of  sleeping  out  ? — No,  I 
mean  cases  in  which  from  physical  incapacity  or  other 
causes  it  is  evident  that  the  man  cannot  work,  will 
not  work,  and  never  will  be  able  to  work. 

4917.  He  ought  rather  to  be  dealt  with  in  an  infirmary  ? 
— He  ought  to  be  sent  to  some  other  institution  than  the 
prison  and  detained  there.  But  if  you  will  permit  me, 
I  will  refer  to  that  later  on.  Of  course,  uniformity  of 
treatment  in  the  casual  wards  as  they  exist  to-day, 
you  will  never  obtain  under  the  present  regime  ;  the 
thing  is  absolutely  impracticable  even  if  it  were 
desirable,   but  looking  to  the  enormous  variation  of 
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Mr.  Baldivijn  situation  and  the  character  of  the  individuals  who 
Fleming'.  apply  for  relief,  you  cannot  apply  any  uniform  treat- 
 ; —       ment.    The  proportion  of  vagrants  who  are  over  sixty 

1]  April  1905.  is  very  large.  I  got  out  a  return  in  which  I  endeavoured 
to  trace  the  ages  of  vagrants  twenty  years  ago  and  now. 
That  was  in  1884  and  1904.  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  the 
records  for  1884  were  very  imperfect,  and  in  a  great  many 
unions  I  could  not  get  them,  so  that  I  had  to  get  the 
nearest  year  I  could  to  1884.  Some  of  them  were  as 
late  as  1898,  1894  and  1890.  But  taking  them  for  what 
they  are  worth,  spread  over  the  nearest  years  that  they 
could  get  to  1884, they  show  that  the  numbers  of  vagrants 
have  increased  largely,  but  that  the  numbers  of  those 
of  considerable  age  have  increased  very  much  more. 
For  instance,  in  the  earlier  years  during  the  whole  month 
of  October  there  were  47  men  and  8  women  who 
were  over  seventy  in  the  vagrant  wards  in  my 
district.  Now,  in  October  of  last  year,  there  were  147 
men  and  25  women  who  were  over  seventy.  Well, 
then,  if  you  take  them  between  sixty  and  seventy — 
twenty  years  ago  or  thereabouts  there  were  530  men 
and  53  women.  Last  year  there  were  1,764  men  and 
131  women.  That  seems  to  show  that  a  considerable 
number  more  of  elderly  people  are  roaming  about  the 
country  and  using  the  vagrant  wards,  than  used  to  be 
the  case. 

4918.  Would  not  that  also  rather  suggest  that  these 
people  are  better  looked  after  now,  and  so  their  lives  are 
prolonged  1 — I  think  that  to  a  very  great  extent  it  is 
probably  owing  to  the  influence  of  the  Employers' 
Liability  Act  and  to  the  indirect  effects  of  the  trades 
unions,  that  no  man  who  is  past  middle  age  now  stands 
much  chance  of  getting  permanent  employment.  That  is 
a  very  serious  fact,  and  one  which  has  to  be  dealt  with. 
Where  employers  of  labour  have  to  pay  the  full  wages 
for  all  the  labour  that  they  employ,  they  will  only  employ 
perfectly  capable  men  ;  where  they  could  pay  below  the 
average  rate  of  wage  they  did  not  mind  employing  a  less 
capable  man,  because  they  paid  him  less  ;  but  there 
seems  to  be  a  requirement — -I  am  speaking  without 
perfect  knowledge  now — that  everybody  belonging  to 
a  trade  union  who  is  employed  shall  receive  the  standard 
rate  of  wage,  whether  he  is  worth  it  or  whether  he  is  not  ; 
he  is  not  allowed  to  work  for  less  than  the  standard 
rate,  and  the  master  is  not  allowed  to  pay  less  than 
the  standard  rate.  I  understand  that  is  so  ;  I  am 
speaking  subject  to  correction.  That  being  so,  it  stands 
to  reason  that  the  employer  will  not  take  an  incompetent 
man  ;  he  cannot  pay  him  only  for  what  he  is  worth  even 
if  he  is  not  quite  up  to  his  best  labour  ;  he  must  pay 
him  according  to  the  standard  rate  ;  the  result  is  that 
every  man  who  is  a  little  past  his  best  gets  elbowed  out. 
Then  in  the  same  way  with  regard  to  the  Employers' 
Liability  Act  ;  the  middle-aged  man  now  stands  a  poor 
chance  of  getting  into  a  permanent  new  situation,  unless 
he  happens  to  be  an  exceptionally  strong  man. 

4919.  Your  conclusion  is  that  the  effect  of  the  present 
system  is  to  create  more  pauperism  in  the  latter  days  of 
people's  lives  ? — think  it  certainly  has  an  influence  in 
driving  a  good  many  people  past  the  prime  of  life  into  the 
ranks  of  the  destitute,  and  I  think  that  the  figures  which 
T  have  given  you  to  some  extent  bear  that  out. 

4920.  {Mr.  Simpson)  Could  you  say  how  far  these 
numbers  have  increased  proportionately  to  the  total 
number  of  vagrants  ? — I  have  not  worked  out  the  pro- 
portion, but  I  can  give  you  the  details.  The  total 
number  twenty  years  ago  was  5,685  ;  the  total  number 
now  is  14,301  ;  whether  the  proportion  would  work  out 
higher  I  do  not  know,  but  I  apprehend  that  it  would. 
Of  course,  this  must  not  be  assumed  to  be  the  number  of 
vagrants  actually  relieved ;  many  of  these  have  been 
counted  over  and  over  again.  These  are  cases  relieved 
during  the  whole  course  of  that  month.  They  would  be 
counted  as  they  passed  from  union  to  union,  so  one  in- 
dividual might  be  counted  many  times. 

4921.  (Mr.  Davy.)  The  Hampshire  experiment  was  a 
long  time  before  the  Casual  Poor  Act  was  passed  ? — The 
Hampshire  experiment  was  just  about  the  time  that  the 
Pauper  Inmates  Discharge  and  Regulation  Act,  1871, 
was  passed. 

4922.  It  was  before  the  detention  for  two  nights  was 
authorized  ? — Oh,  yes. 

4923.  Do  you  not  think  that  detention  would  have  an 
influence  in  getting  way-tickets  used  ;  you  see  the  way- 


ticket  would  let  a  man  off  the  two  nights'  detention  ? — 
Yes,  he  would  only  be  detained  for  one  night,  and  he 
would  do  his  task  of  work  in  the  morning  ;  if  the  way- 
ticket  system  could  be  enforced  at  all,  I  think  that  the 
morning  task  is  a  mistake  ;  I  think  it  is  better  to  let  a 
man  go  directly  he  is  up,  so  that  he  may  get  his  day's  work 
outside.  Even  if  he  did  a  task  and  you  let  him  off  by 
nine  o'clock,  it  would  practically  prevent  him  getting  his 
work  for  that  day. 

4924.  The  detention  for  the  two  nights  gives  the  ad- 
ministration a  hold  over  the  man  which  it  had  not  before  ? 
— Yes,  only  they  do  not  exercise  it. 

4925.  But  that  is  its  effect  ? — If  it  were  done. 

4926.  They  do  not  detain  for  two  nights  ? — No,  I  am 
sorry  to  say  they  do  not,  only  a  few  of  them  do. 

4927.  You  are  in  favour  of  the  bread  ticket  system  ? — 
Oh,  certainly,  because  it  takes  away  the  plea  of  starvation. 

4928.  How  would  you  give  the  bread  ticket  ? — ^Well, 
that  is  an  open  question.  In  Dorsetshire  it  is  done 
entirely  by  private  subscription,  and  bread  tickets  are 
available  at  all  the  police  stations  ;  they  may  be  obtained 
at  many  of  the  gentlemen's  houses  ;  all  the  subscribers 
have  them,  and  I  rather  think  they  are  given  to  clergy- 
men ;  I  am  not  quite  sure  about  that. 

4929.  Anybody  may  get  a  bread  ticket  ? — Yes,  and  I 
do  not  see  why  he  should  not.  InDorsetshire  it  is  not 
confined  to  the  vagrants  who  go  to  the  workhouse. 

4930.  It  is  more  a  mendicity  society  matter  than  under 
the  Poor  Law  ? —  The  Dorsetshire  system  is  worked  by 
the  mendicity  society  ;  it  is  not  under  the  Poor  Law. 

4931.  If  this  Committee  recommended  that  system, 
it  could  not  be  enforced  on  private  charity  ? — No,  but  I 
should  not  at  all  object  to  that  being  a  public  charity  ; 
I  think  it  is  a  very  reasonable  public  charity,  if  kept 
within  proper  limits. 

4932.  If  it  were  a  public  charity,  would  you  pay  for  it 
out  of  the  rates  ? — ^Personally,  I  should  not  object  to  pay 
for  it  out  of  the  rates.  My  own  idea  would  be  to  pay  for 
the  whole  of  vagrancy  out  of  the  national  funds  ;  it  is 
a  national  charge  ;  not  a  local  charge  ;  I  would  much 
rather  vagrancy  were  not  a  local  charge. 

4933.  Would  you  give  the  bread  tickets  through  the 
police  ? — I  would  give  the  bread  tickets  through  the 
police,  the  magistrates,  and  the  clergy.  I  would  afford 
every  facility  for  giving  the  bread  tickets,  but  then  I 
would  undoubtedly  prosecute  for  a  misuse  of  the  bread 
ticket. 

4934.  Would  you  improve  the  diet  in  the  casual  wards  ? 
— Oh,  certainly. 

4935.  What  would  you  give  ?— Well,  that  is  a  difficult 
question  to  answer,  but  I  cannot  see  myself  why  a  vagrant 
should  not  have  the  same  diet  as  an  able-bodied  inmate  ; 
1  should  think  that  that  would  probably  be  the  best 
rule. 

4936.  The  vagrant  is  only  in  for  two  nights  and  one 
day ;  he  may  get  a  good  meal  when  he  is  out  ? — ^Yes, 
but  during  the  day  he  is  there  he  is  put  to  work.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  some  of  them  are  in  the  most  miserable 
condition.  It  is  perfectly  true  some  of  them  are  well 
fed,  but  I  have  seen  a  number  who  are  most  miserable. 

4937.  Would  there  not  be  a  difficulty  in  giving  the 
ordinary  workhouse  diet,  because  this  varies  from  day 
to  day  ? — I  would  let  them  have  what  the  able-bodied 
man  has  on  the  particular  day,  merely  for  convenience  of 
administration. 

4938.  On  some  of  the  days  the  able-bodied  have  a 
worse  dinner  than  on  others  ? — Never  so  bad  as  the 
vagrants ;  nothing  so  bad  as  six  ounces  of  bread  and 
one  and  a  half  ounces  of  cheese. 

4939.  Would  you  give  the  vagrant  a  meal  when  he 
leaves  the  ward  ? — ^Not  to  take  with  him ;  I  would  give 
him  nothing  to  take  with  him  because  you  do  not  know 
how  he  would  use  it.  What  I  should  like  to  see  would 
be  that  the  vagrant  should  be  properly  fed  whilst  he  is 
in  the  workhouse,  which  I  do  not  think  he  is  now,  and 
that  after  he  leaves  the  workhouse  he  should  have  the 
means  of  obtaining  food  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  so  that 
he  may  keep  going  until  he  arrives  at  the  next  workhouse. 

4940.  Would  you  undertake  his  whole  feeding  so  as 
to  do  away  with  the  necessity  of  his  begging  or  stealing  ? 
— Quite  so. 
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4941.  It  would  do  awav  with  the  excuse  for  begging  ? 
—Yes. 

4942.  Would  you  have  absolute  uniformity  in  the  way 
of  food  for  the  vagrant  ? — 1  do  not  see  how  you  could 
possibly  get  absolute  uniformity ;  I  do  not  see  myself 
^hy  it  should  not  follow  the  diet,  whatever  the  diet 
may  be,  in  force  in  the  workhouse  in  which  the  vagrant 
'finds  himself. 

4943.  Do  you  think  uniformity  is  desirable  under 
■poor  law  administration  ? — It  is  a  difficult  question  to 
answer ;  no  doubt  if  you  could  get  uniformity  which 
could  be  judicially  and  evenly  applied  everywhere  you 
would  do  good,  but  it  appears  to  me  to  be  quite  imprac- 
ticable to  achieve  it. 

4944.  Do  you  think  you  would  get  uniformity  in  the 
task  of  work,  in  any  way  ? — No,  I  do  not  think  j'ou  could. 

4945.  Stones  vary  in  hardness,  do  they  not  ?— They 
vary  very  much  in  hardness. 

4946.  It  is  practically  impossible  to  regulate  a  task  in 
■one  union  which  shall  be  as  hard  as  a  task  in  another  union  ? 

— I  do  not  think  you  can  possibly  do  it ;  I  have  thought 

out  and  seen,  and  to  some  extent  tried,  a  good  many 
■different  tasks,  and  the  most  even  task,  to  my  mind,  is 
■corn  grinding,  with  a  crank  wheel  of  a  fair  size,  not  too 
'large  and  not  too  small ;  but  even  that  you  cannot  say  is 

an  even  task,  because  if  a  man  has  a  weak  heart  it  will 
•catch  him,  you  see  ;  but  given  an  ordinary  average  man 
of  average  strength,  corn  grinding,  to  my  mind,  is  the 

most  even  task  that  I  know. 

4947.  Because  it  is  quite  unskilled  ? — It  is  absolutely 
unskilled,  except  in  so  far  as  physical  strength  is  affected. 
No  doubt  a  strong  man  will  do  it  more  easily  than  a  weak 
man.  I  would  not  make  that  task  a  task  of  quantity, 
although  I  know  what  may  be  said  to  the  contrary ; 
I  would  make  it  a  task  of  time,  because  directly  you  get 
quantity  

4948.  You  get  an  element  of  want  of  uniformity  ? — 
Yes,  unevenness  again. 

4949.  Well,  now,  what  means  have  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board  of  enforcing  uniformity  ? — None  ;  no  practical 
means. 

4950.  Practically  the  guardians  and  their  officers 
can  do  as  they  like  ?— Yes. 

4951.  Within  certain  limits  ? — Yes,  because  there  are 
no  means  of  coercing  them.  If  an  officer  frequently 
does  what  he  ought  not  to  do,  of  course  the  Board  would 
step  in.  With  regard  to  the  guardians,  the  Board  have 
practically  no  power.  It  would  be  extremely  difficult 
•for  the  Board  to  interfere  with  officers  who  are  acting 
in  accordance  with  the  wishes  of  their  guardians. 

4952.  It  would  be  impossible  to  expect  a  uniform 
•  administration  from  a  great  number  of  elected  local 
bodies  ? — I  think  so  ;  but  then  I  guard  myself  further : 
I  think,  when  you  consider  the  classes  of  people  that  you 
have  to  deal  with,  that  uniformity  is  not  desirable  ;  I 
■do  not  think  that  there  are  two  decent  men  who  come  to 
the  vagrant  wards  who  are  fit  to  be  put  to  the  same  task. 

4953.  But  imiformity  of  detention  you  could  get  ? — 
Yes. 

4954.  And  uniformity  of  comfort  ? — Certainly. 

4955.  Can  you  expect  uniformity  of  detention  and 
■comfort  from  unions  of  varying  circumstances  ? — 
I  think  it  would  be  very  difficult  to  obtain  it,  unless  there 
were  much  stronger  power  given  to  some  authority 
to  enforce  uniformity  than  at  present  exists. 

4956.  Would  you  see  any  advantage  in  having  a  county 
authority  instead  of  the  guardians — say  quarter  sessions, 
standing  joint  committee,  or  coimty  council  ? — You 
would  not  get  uniformity  there,  unless  you  got  all  the 
counties  to  agree  to  what  they  would  do. 

4957.  Would  you  get  it  within  the  county  ? — Yes,  you 
"would  get  it  within  the  county. 

4958.  And  if  the  system  were  administered  by  the 
police,  it  would  be  hy  paid  officials  ? — Yes. 

4959.  There  you  would  have  an  element  of  uniformity  ? 
—Yes. 

4960.  Do  you  think  that  that  would  be  a  desirable 
thing?  — Certainly 

4961.  By  way  of  bringing  the  wliole  vagrant  class 


under  one  administration  ? — Yes  ;  I  think  that  the  Mr.  Baldivyn 
advantages  of  that  more  than  counterbalance  the  dis-  Flcrahig. 

advantages  of  bringing  the  question  of  destitution  under  

the  police.  11  April  1905. 

4962.  The  tramp  is  only  accide;itally  a  concern  of 
the  guardians,  I  understand  ? — That  is  so. 

4963.  I  mean  he  came  because  he  was  an  able-bodied 
man  applying  for  temporary  relief  in  case  of  urgent 
necessity  at  the  door  of  the  workhouse  ? — Yes ;  it  does 
not  follow  that  he  was  able-bodied,  because  many  of 
them  are  not  able-bodied. 

4964.  He  was  a  non-settled  man  ?— Yes ;  he  was  a 
man  in  urgent  necessity  requiring  relief  of  a  purely 
temporary  character. 

4985.  Before  that  he  was  purely  the  concern  of  the 
police  ? — If  he  was  a  criminal,  not  otherwise. 

4966.  I  meant  vagrants  ?— Well,  in  so  far  as  public 
order  was  concerned. 

4967.  There  is  a  class  of  vagrant  to  which  you  referred, 
the  persons  who  are  wandering  about  to  their  own  hurt ; 
how  would  you  deal  with  them  ? — If  I  had  carte 
blanche  to  create  my  own  scheme  I  would  do  this : 
I  would  divide  j<ll  vagrants  into  three  classes  ; 
first  of  all,  those  who  are  apparently  incapacitated  from 
earning  their  own  livelihood  ;  those  I  would  take  charge 
of  and  send  them  each  to  their  own  unions  and  keep 
them  there  with  a  power  of  permanent  detention,  unless 
there  was  sufficient  reason  for  letting  them  out  afterwards. 
There  are  many  old  and  apparently  helpless  creatures 
wandering  about  the  road  to  their  own  great  dis- 
comfort, to  the  great  annoyance  and  nuisance  of  other 
people,  who  can  never  by  any  possibility  earn  their  own 
livelihood,  and  it  would  be  very  much  better  that  they 
should  be  permanently  detained  in  some  institution 
where  they  could  be  carefully  looked  after  and  properly 
provided  for.  That  would  dispose  of  that  section. 
Then  there  would  remain  those  who  can  work.  Those 
I  should  divide  into  those  who  will  work  and  those 
who  will  not  work ;  those  who  will  work,  I  should 
endeavour  to  provide  for  by  means  of  labour  bureaux 
and  agencies  for  placing  them  where  work  could  be  found 
for  them  ;  something  might  be  done  in  that  direction 
anyhow.  Then  that  would  leave  you  with  those  who 
can  work  and  will  not  work  ;  for  those  I  can  see  nothing 
but  compulsory  detention  in  a  labour  colony. 

4988.  'Vi'Tiich  would  practically  be  a  prison  ? — A  prison 
but  very  unlike  a  penal  prison.  It  would  be  a  place 
of  detention  where  they  would  be  made  to  work,  and 
where,  after  a  time  they  might  be  let  out. 

4969.  Where  at  all  events  they  would  be  kept  off  the 
road  ? — Yes. 

4970.  (Chairman.)  A  prison  much  in  the  same  way 
as  is  a  reformatory  school  ? — Yes. 

4971.  {Mr.  Davy.)  Do  you  ever  get  complaints  from 
the  weakly  tramps  that  they  have  tried  to  get 
into  a  workhouse  and  failed  ? — No,  I  never  remember  a 
complaint  that  they  could  not  get  in.  I  have  very  often 
thought  they  were  not  looked  after  with  the  sympathy 
and  the  consideration  which  they  deserved,  when  I  have 
seen  them  in  the  workhouse  ;  that  is,  that  they  have 
been  treated  on  a  uniform  system  just  as  if  they  were 
not  weaklings  and  incompetents. 

4972.  You  quite  think  that  if  they  came  to  a  decent 
master  of  a  workhouse  and  asked  for  admission  they 
would  get  it  in  most  cases  ? — Yes,  certainly. 

4973.  But  I  suppose  if  they  never  came  before  the 
master  at  all,  but  some  subordinate  officer,  then  they 
might  have  a  difficulty  ? — The  thing  might  occur ;  I 
have  never  known  it  to  occur  ;  it  has  never  been  brought 
to  my  knowledge.  Personally,  I  dislike  the  idea  that  a 
vagrant  must  walk  so  many  miles  in  order  to  earn  his 
right  to  anything  that  he  may  wish  for.  I  have  known 
cases  of  hardship  of  that  kind,  and  I  must  say  chiefly 
in  the  hands  of  the  police.  A  man  will  apply  in  one  place 
and  the  police  officer  will  say :  "  WTiere  have  you  come 
from  ?  "  He  vriU  name  the  place  he  came  from.  The 
policeman  will  say  : — "  That  is  only  four  or  five  miles  off ; 
that  is  not  enough ;  you  must  walk  on  five  or  six 
miles  "  to  some  other  place  which  he  will  name.  It  ap- 
pears to  me  that  is  a  very  great  hardsliip  to  which  a  man 
ought  Dot  to  be  subjected. 
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Mr.  Baldwyn     4974.  You  say  you  would  compulsorily  detain  these  , 
Fleming,     weaklings  ? — Yes. 

11  A  rilTgoS      4975.  Would  you  do  that  in  an  ordinary  workhouse  ? 
^  '  — Yes,  I  would  send  them  to  the  workhouse  of  their 

place  of  settlement. 

4976.  Would  you  approve  of  the  principle  which  is 
in  force  in  some  countries  that  no  one  is  allowed  to  dis- 
charge himself  from  a  public  institution  without  the 
consent  of  the  governing  body  ? — No,  not  for  ordinary 
inmates ;  I  would  give  special  powers  with  regard  to 
the  weakly  vagrant. 

4977.  How  would  you  distinguish  a  weakly  vagrant  ? 
— Assume  that  you  go  round  the  vagrant  ward  and  want 
to  carry  out  my  suggestion,  and  you  find  two  or  three 
of  those  cases  ;  you  should  have  power  to  keep  those 
cases  whilst  the  enquiries  were  being  made.  When  the 
enquiries  were  terminated,  you  would  find  out  to  which 
union  the  individual  belonged  and  he  would  be  removed 
to  that  union  and  kept  there.  I  would  give  power  to 
guardians  to  apply  to  justices  for  an  order  of  that  de- 
scription, and,  when  justices  had  given  the  order,  the 
guardians  to  whom  that  VHgrant  was  comm.tted  should 
be  boimd  to  detain  him  as  an  ordinary  pauper  chargeable 
to  the  union. 

4978.  But  the  compulsory  detention  should  be  pre- 
ceded by  some  judicial  process  ? — Certainly.  I  think  you 
must  have  that  for  the  protection  of  the  individual.  And 
further,  no  doubt,  the  individual,  under  certain  circum- 
stances at  all  events,  ought  to  have  a  power  of  appeal 
so  that  he  might  be  able  to  obtain  his  discharge  on  suffi- 
cient cause  shown.  It  is  quite  possible  a  man  might 
come  into  money ;  it  is  quite  possible  that  relatives  who 
are  not  able  to  look  after  him  to-day  may  be  able  to  do 
so  at  some  future  time ;  there  may  be  conditions  in 
which  it  is  legitimate  to  let  him  out  again,  but  unless 
he  can  show  that  there  are  means  of  maintenance  apart 
from  his  former  mode  of  life  he  ought  to  be  detained. 

4979.  In  whose  hands  would  you  put  the  power  of 
discharge  ? — In  the  hands  of  the  guardians. 

4980.  Who  would  discharge  him  soon  enough  if  he 
had  means  ? — Yes. 

4981.  You  do  not  apprehand  there  would  be  any  un- 
due desire  to  keep  him  locked  up  ? — No  ;  the  only  hesita- 
tion I  have  about  putting  him  in  the  hands  of  the  guar- 
dians is  whether  they  would  keep  him  at  all.  I  am  not 
quite  sure  that  I  would  not  safeguard  that  by  providing 
that  guardians  should  apply  to  the  justices  for  an  order 
of  discharge  in  cases  where  the  committal  was  by  order 
of  the  justices.  You  might  commit  him  to  a  union,  and 
the  guardians  might  say  we  do  not  want  the  bother  of 
these  old  folks  ;  we  will  turn  them  out  again. 

4982.  You  would  object  to  interference  generally 
with  the  purely  voluntary  nature  of  the  English  work- 
house ? — Certainly  I  would. 

4983.  You  would  merely  give  the  power  of  detention 
for  this  class  ? — Yes,  because  there  are  special  condi- 
tions attaching  to  this  class. 

4984.  The  justices,  of  course,  would  be  able  to  have  a 
medical  certificate  before  they  made  compulsory  orders 
for  detention  ? — All  the  necessary  details  would  have  to 
be  worked  out  so  as  to  prevent  hardship. 

4985.  I  gather  that  you  consider  very  strongly  that  the 
wandering  about  of  these  poor  people  is  a  public  scandal  ? 
— I  think  so,  certainly. 

4986.  A  cause  of  offence  ? — It  is  a  miserable  life  to  them 
and  a  nuisance  to  everybody  who  comes  across  them. 

4987.  Do  you  think  that  the  present  system  is  a  satis- 
factory one  ? — No,  I  think  it  is  most  unsatisfactory,  and 
I  am  confident  of  this  that  nowadays,  at  all  evente,  you 
will  never  get  rid  of  vagrancy  by  mere  repression ;  yDU 
want  much  more  than  repression.  There  are  a  great 
many  of  these  people  who  ought  to  be  helped  and  there 
ought  to  be  the  means  of  helping  them. 

4988.  Repression  has  been  tried  in  the  past  ? — Always  ; 
it  has  always  been  repression  ;  there  was  nothing  but 
repression,  and  repression  has  always  failed.  Repression 
is  very  good  as  apphed  to  a  certain  section  of  the  vagrants, 
but  taking  the  whole  class  we  want  much  more  than  that. 

4989.  (Mr.  Simpson.)  You  mentioned  corn  grinding 
as  a  uniform  kind  of  labour  ;  is  it  not  rather  expensive  to 


put  up  machines  for  corn  grinding  ? — I  do  not  know  what 
a  corn  mill  costs,  but  I  should  not  think  it  is  much  more 
expensive  than  providing  other  means  of  enforcing  a 
labour  task. 

4990.  I  suppose  you  look  upon  it  simply  as  a  means  of 
putting  paupers  to  hard  work  ? — You  do  get  a  certaia 
amount  of  good  from  it  because  you  can  adjust  these 
mills  to  whatever  you  may  want  them  for.  You  can 
either  grind  corn  or  barley,  or  you  may  bruise  with  it ; 
it  might  be  adapted  so  that  you  could  cut  chafi.  I  do 
not  see  myseK  why  a  good  deal  of  useful  work  shouldl 
not  be  got  out  of  the  grinding  machines. 

4991.  Would  you  say  in  that  way  it  was  a  more  eco- 
nomical form  of  labour  than  wood  cutting  or  stone  break- 
ing ? — I  would  not  say  more  ;  I  think  it  would  be  quite 
as  much  so. 

4992.  A  certain  amount  of  capital  expenditure  is  ne- 
cessary in  fitting  up  your  mills  ;  it  is  not  like  stone 
breaking  for  which  you  do  not  need  any  plant  ? — That 
depends  on  how  you  do  the  stone  breaking.  If  you  do 
stone  pounding,  which  is  very  frequently  done,  you- 
require  a  certain  amoimt  of  plant. 

4993.  Stone  pounding  with  a  mortar  and  pestle  ;  are- 
you  in  favour  of  that  as  a  form  of  labour  ? — No,  I  should 
consider  stone  pounding  a  very  uneven  task  ;  the  skilled 
man  will  do  it  without  the  least  difficulty,  and  the  man 
who  is  not  skilled  will  find  it  difficult.  At  Andover 
they  had  a  stone  pounding  task,  and  "  Truth  "  took  up 
the  extreme  hardship  to  which  the  vagrants  were  said 
to  be  exposed.  On  one  particular  day  when  I  visited 
the  ward,  I  think  there  were  eight  men  pounding  stone,, 
and  six  out  of  the  eight  had  got  more  or  less  troublesome 
blisters.  At  any  rate  they  had  blisters  and  they  were 
all  stopping  work,  and  they  were  allowed  to  stop  work 
because  they  had  blisters.  And  there  were  two  had  not 
got  any  blisters.  I  said  to  them  "  How  is  it  you  are  not 
bhstered  ?  "  "  We  could  get  bUsters  fast  enough  if  we 
wanted  them  ;  we  do  not  want  them  ;  we  want  to  get 
on  ;  anyone  can  blister  their  hands  stone  pounding  if 
they  want  to."  But  I  should  like  to  add  that  I  do  think 
stone  pounding  is  skilled  work.  The  man  who  knows  how 
to  do  it  will  do  it  with  very  little  effort. 

4994.  (Captain  Eardley-Wilmot)  But  stone  breaking  re- 
quires much  more  skill  ? — Yes.  It  all  depends  on  the 
trick  of  getting  the  vein  of  the  stone.  That  is  just  the 
trick  in  stone  pounding  as  well  as  stone  breaking. 

4995.  (Mr.  Simpson.)  In  stone  pounding  you  have  got 
your  stone  in  a  mortar  with  the  pounder  coming  down 
upon  it ;  you  cannot  guide  that  as  well  as  you  can  a 
hammer  ? — Indeed,  you  can  guide  it ;  the  rammer  always- 
has  a  good  deal  of  play.  There  are  several  ways  of  doing 
that  task  ;  there  are  some  mortars  where  you  pound 
with  a  rounded  rammer  ;  others  are  square  boxes  in 
which  the  base  of  your  rammer  is  also  square.  Then  there 
are  very  different  classes  of  stone  ;  you  might  get  black, 
flints  which  are  quite  hard  ;  you  might  get  red  flints  which, 
are  comparatively  soft.  The  man  who  knows  how  to 
do  it  will  pound  with  very  little  difficulty ;  the  man  whO' 
does  not  will  find  it  hard  work. 

4996.  When  people  speak  of  vagrancy  being  a  serious 
question  they  may  mean  one  of  four  things  ;  they  may 
mean  that  the  vagrant  increases  the  criminal  classes, 
or  that  the  vagrant  is  a  nuisance  to  poor  people  about 
the  country,  or  that  he  is  an  expense  to  the  ratepayer, 
or  lastly  that  vagrants  are  a  perfectly  worthless  class 
and  for  philanthropic  reasons  we  ought  to  try  and  re- 
form them.  For  which  of  these  reasons  should  you  think 
vagrancy  was  important  as  a  social  question  ? — I  should 
think  in  all  four  ways  ;  they  are  perfectly  true. 

4997.  And  all  equally  do  you  think,  or  would  youi 
attach  more  importance  to  one  view  than  another  ;  I 
want  your  personal  opinion  ? — It  is  four  different  ways- 
of  looking  at  the  same  object,  and  I  think  to  get  at  the 
true  consideration  of  vagrancy  and  to  get  to  its  true 
po.sition  you  must  take  into  account  all  four  considera- 
tions. 

4998.  You  think  vagrants  are  really  a  serious  burden 
on  the  rates  ? — Well,  they  cost  extremely  little  to  the- 
rates  so  far  as  the  actual  cost  of  the  relief  of  the  vagrant 
is  concerned  ;  I  suppose  the  average  cost  of  a  vagrant 
is  not  much  more  than  2|d.  a  day  ;  a  pound  and  a  half 
of  bread  and  two  ounces  of  cheese. 
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4999.  To  put  him  into  a  labour  colony  and  provide 
Tiim  with  work,  would  be  a  much  more  costly  process? — 
1  do  not  agree  with  you  ;  in  the  long  run  it  would  be  less 
•costly.  In  regard  to  the  particular  individual  it  would 
no  doubt  be  more  expensive,  but  one  would  be  quite 
prepared  at  all  events  as  regards  that  section  to  which 
I  have  referred,  to  try  it ;  it  is  a  means  to  an  end. 

5003.  You  would  look  on  a  labour  colony  as  a  means 
to  deter  people  from  a  life  of  vagrancy  ? — T  think  more 
to  find  other  provision  for  them  than  to  deter. 

5001.  And  in  that  way  to  relieve  the  rates  in  the  long 
run  ? — I  think  so. 

5002.  (Sir  William  Chance.)  What  class  of  vagrant 
would  you  recommend  for  the  labour  colony  ? — Those 
who  can  work  and  will  not  work. 

5003.  And  under  what  authority  do  you  think 
the  labour  colony  should  be  7  ^ —  I  should  be  per- 
fectly willing  to  use  any  labour  colonies  that  are  in 
existence,  given  the  power  to  detain.  I  do  not  think 
that  you  will  ever  succeed  in  doing  what  you  wish  with 
that  class  of  vagrant  without  the  power  of  compulsory 
■detention.    Whether  you  will  reclaim  is  quite  another 

question.  The  history  of  labour  colonies  does  not  show 
that  they  have  been  successful,  so  far  as  my  information 
■goes,  anyhow. 

5004.  Would  you  approve  of  a  voluntary  labour  colony 
"to  which  vagrants  could  be  committed  by  the  magistrates  ? 
— I  should  not  object. 

5005.  You  see  no  objection  to  that  ? — I  do  not  see 
"the  evil  of  it. 

5006.  Like  the  Salvation  Army  colony  for  instance  ? 
— If  they  have  the  means  of  keeping  the  men,  and  if 
"they  have  the  means  of  enforcing  the  detention  ;  it  would 
be  rather  a  farce  to  commit  a  man  there  if  they  have  no 
power  to  enforce  the  committal. 

5007.  You  spoke  of  remedial  influences  being  brought 
"to  bear  upon  the  vagrants  ;   it  could  possibly  only  be 

•  done  in  such  a  colony  ? — I  think  so. 

5008.  Not  in  an  official  colony  of  a  penal  nature, 
•such  as  Merxplas  in  Belgium  ? — I  would  rather  have 

■  as  little  penal  nature  attached  to  it  as  possible. 

5009.  You  have  paid  a  good  deal  of  attention  to  the 

■  question  of  child  vagrancy  ? — Yes. 

5010.  Do  you  think  the  law  wants  strengthening  or 

•  altering  in  any  way  ? — I  think  the  law  wants  strength- 
'ening  very  much,  but  the  question  bristles  with  difficulties 

•  and  I  have  never  solved  them  in  my  own  mind.  To  begin 
with,  one  has  an  initial  objection  to  do  anything  which 
will  really  take  the  parental  responsibility  off  the  parent, 
and  if  on  any  large  scale  any  system  of  adopting  the 
'children  of  vagrants  were  instituted,  anybody  who 
Avanted  to  get  rid  of  a  child  would  simply  have  to  become 
-a  vagrant  pro  tern  in  order  to  place  the  burden  of  the 
maintenance  of  his  children  upon  the  public.    It  is 

'■extremely  difficult  to  enforce  repayment ;  one  knows 
how  difficult  boards  of  guardians  find  it  to  get  repayment 
ifrom  relatives,  and  I  do  not  think  that  it  would  be  possible 

■  always  to  make  the  parents  pay  for  the  children,  if  they 
were  taken  from  them.    I  do  not  think  any  general  rule 

■  can  be  laid  down  ;  I  think  it  must  depend  upon  the 
•circumstances  of  each  particular  case.    If  there  is  anv 

hope  of  the  parents  ever  doing  their  duty  to  the  children, 
that  hope  ought  to  be  encouraged  as  far  as  possible.  If 
the  case  is  absolutely  hopeless,  and  it  is  quite  evident 
in  the  interests  of  the  child  that  the  only  thing  to  do  is 
to  take  it  away  from  the  parent,  then  I  should  be  willing 
to  take  it  away  from  the  parent  and  as  far  as  possible 
make  the  parent  pay. 

5011.  Have  you  ever  known  an  instance  of  a  board 
•of  guardians  taking  away  a  child  from  vagrant  parents 

and  adopting  it  ? — I  do  not  think  I  have  ever  known 
an  instance.    I  have  known,  of  course,  many  instances 
•of  guardians  adopting  the  children  in  the  workhouse, 
but  not  from  the  vagrant  ward. 

5012.  Does  the  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty 
to  Children  act  in  your  district  at  all  with  this  class  of 
children  ? — ^I  do  not  know  sufficient  to  offer  anything 
:like  a  reliable  opinion  about  that.    I  have  no  doubt 

it  does  deal  with  them  to  a  certain  extent. 

5013.  Have  you  noticed  whether  child  vagrancy  has 
been  diminishing  in  your  district  ? — Well,  it  is  diminish- 


ing, but  last  year  it  went  up  again.  The  number  of  child  Baldwyii 
vagrants  is  very  small ;  taking  the  whole  of  my  district,  Flemhig. 

I  do  not  think  I  have  ever  had  more  than  a  very  small   

number  on  any  one  night.  ^  ^  April  1905. 

5014.  The  numbers  are  not  large  compared  with  the 
total  number  of  vagrants  ? — Oh,  no.  Now,  on  the  last 
Wednesday  in  December  of  1903,  which  is  the  last  figure 
I  have  here,  in  the  whole  of  my  district,  that  is  Dorset, 
Hampshire,  the  Isle  of  Wight,  Farnham,  and  nearly  all 
Wiltshire,  there  were  only  8  children. 

5015.  That  is  in  the  whole  of  your  district  ? — Yes, 
on  the  30th  December,  1903;  while  on  the  29th  June, 
1904,  there  were  only  10  children  in  the  whole  district. 

5016.  I  sujJ^ose  it  is  very  rare  that  they  go  about 
with  a  male  vagrant ;  they  are  generally  with  a  woman  ? 
— Generally  a  woman,  but  you  do  sometimes  see  a  child 
with  a  man. 

5017.  Where  there  are  common  lodging-houses  in 
existence,  is  it  at  all  a  practice  for  the  vagrant  to  resort 
to  the  casual  ward  for  his  night's  lodging,  and  to  send 
the  woman  with  the  child  to  the  common  lodging-house  ? 
— I  should  think  it  is  not  uncommon,  but  I  carmot  answer 
that  with  any  precise  knowledge.  I  think  it  is  a  common 
thing  when  a  gang  of  vagrants  are  going  about  that  one 
of  them  goes  to  the  common  lodging-house  and  takes 
the  money  belonging  to  the  gang  and  the  rest  go  to  the 
casual  ward  in  order  to  save  the  cost  of  going  to  the 
common  lodging-house.  As  to  the  women  and  children, 
I  cannot  answer  your  question. 

5018.  If  the  children  went  to  the  common  lodging- 
house  that  would  tend  to  reduce  the  numbers  in  your 
return  ? — No  doubt. 

6019.  One  of  your  objections  to  the  way-ticket  system 
is  on  account  of  the  common  lodging-houses  ? — That 
is  an  incidental  objection  ;  my  chief  objection  to  the 
way-ticket  system  is  that  I  think  it  would  be  found  in 
practice  to  apply  to  so  very  small  a  number  of  vagrants. 

5020.  Would  it  not  be  of  advantage  to  establish  some 
system  forcing  the  tramp  to  make  use  of  the  casual  ward 
instead  of  the  common  lodging-house  ? — I  do  not  think 
it  would  have  that  effect. 

5021.  You  do  not  think  it  would  have  any  effect  on 
the  bona  fide  wayfarer,  if  he  had  a  way-ticket  and  wanted 
to  get  on  from  one  place  to  another  ? — He  would  rather  go 
to  the  common  lodging-house,  pay  his  threepence  or 
fourpence,  and  go  away  when  he  liked  in  the  morning. 

5022.  {Air.  Davy.)  Although  he  gets  no  food  ? — 
Although  he  gets  no  food  ;  but  your  honest  wayiarer, 
of  course,  would  not  have  any  difficulty  about  food, 
because  he  would  be  able  to  pay  for  it. 

5023.  (Sir  William  Chance.)  But  your  point  was 
that  he  does  get  into  the  casual  ward  in  places  where 
there  is  no  common  lodging-house  for  him  to  go  to  ;  you 
think  that  is  a  hardship  upon  him  when  he  has  not  a 
way-ticket  ? — I  think  it  is. 

5024.  Are  you  acquainted  with  the  pass  system  in 
Germany  ;  it  differs  from  the  way-ticket  system  ? — In 
Germany,  I  believe,  no  one  can  move  out  of  his 
town  or  village,  or  whatever  the  area  is — I  do  not  know 
how  it  is  defined — without  practically  his  passport  with 
all  particulars. 

5025.  Would  you  approve  of  the  introduction  of  that 
system  ? — Oh,  no  ;  I  think  it  is  very  un-English.  That 
is  one  of  my  objections  to  the  way-ticket  system  ;  I 
think  it  is  very  hard  that  an  Englishman  may  not  wander 
where  he  likes  in  search  of  his  work. 

5026.  (Chairman. )  The  Englishman,  who  it  is  suggested 
should  have  the  way-ticket,  is  a  man  who  is  being  main- 
tained out  of  public  funds,  whereas  in  Germany  he  is 
not  ? — I  do  not  say  for  a  moment  the  advantages  of 
the  way-ticket  system  may  not  outweigh  the  disadvan- 
tages, but  one  would  not  like  it  unless  it  were  necessary. 

5027.  The  difference   between  the  German  system 
and  that  is  very  great  ? — Oh,  yes,  of  course  it  is. 

5028.  (Dr.  Downes.)  Have  you  any  suggestion  to 
make  with  regard  to  the  supervision  or  management  of 
common  lodging-houses  ? — I  should  be  very  glad  if 
they  were  better  supervised  and  better  managed  than 
they  are  now,  but  I  do  not  know,  except  as  a  matter 
of  police  and  sanitary  requirements,  that  there  is  any 
power  now  to  do  anything. 
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MINUTES  OF  EVIDENCE  : 


Mr.  Baldwyn     5029.  We  have  had  evidence  to  show  that  some  of 
Fleming,     them  seemed  to  need  more  supervision  than  they  get  ? — ■ 
— Oh,  I  have  no  doubt  that  is  so. 
11  ApriilOOj.     5()3o_  j  (Jq  not  know  whether  you  could  give  us  any 
suggestion  ? — They  all  have  to  be  registered  now,  and 
that  places  them  under  sanitary  supervision,  and  to 


a  certain  extent  under  police  supervision.  That  might, 
no  doubt,  be  increased  with  advantage  so  as  to  make  it, 
efficient  where  it  is  inefficient. 

5031.  You  want  rather  more  efficiency  on  the  part 
of  the  local  authorities  ? — I  think  so  ;  I  do  not  know 
whether  further  powers  are  required. 


FOURTEENTH  DAY. 


Wednesday,  12t]i    A'priL,  1905. 


PKESENT. 


The  Right  Hon.  J.  L.  Whaeton,  M.P.  {in  the  Chair). 


Sir  William  Chance,  Bart. 
Mr.  J.  S.  Davy,  C.B. 
Mr.  A.  H.  DowNES,  M.D, 


Captain  Eardley-Wilmot* 
Captain  Showers. 
Mr.  H.  B.  Simpson. 


Mr.  F.  L.  Tfenee  {Secretary). 


The  Rev.  J.  L.  Brooks  and  the  Rev.  J.  B.  Paton,  D.D.,  called  ;  Mr.  Brooks  Examined. 


Rev.  J.  L.       5032.  {Chairman.)  Mr.  Brooks,  you  are,  I  believe,  the 
D  director  of  the  training  colonies  at  Lingfield,  Surrey,  and 


the  Rev.  J.  B. 
Paton,  D.D. 


at    Starnthwaite,  Westmorland  ? — {Mr.   Brooks.)  Yes 

  the  colonies  are  conducted  under  the  Christian  Social 
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 the  Bishop  of  Hereford  is  chairman  of  the  council. 

5033.  Where  do  you  reside  ? — I  reside  at  Lingfield, 
and  have  had  the  management  ot  the  colony  on  the  spot 
from  the  first. 

5034.  You  are  then  the  principal  of  the  colony  at 
Lingfield  ? — Yes. 

5035.  Who  is  the  resident  head  of  the  colony  at  Starnth- 
w  aite  ? — There  is  no  resident  head  there ;  I  have  the 
direction  from  Lingfield  of  the  Starnthwaite  colony. 

5036.  I  suppose  you  have  a  local  manager  ? — Yes, 
a  manager  of  the  farm  and  a  superintendent  of  the 
children's  homes  ;  I  go  there  monthly  to  meet  the  com- 
mittee and  to  direct  through  the  committee. 

5037.  What  are  the  numbers  of  the  inmates  of  the 
two  colonies  ? — -We  have  at  Lingfield  at  the  present  time 
sixty -two,  and  at  Starnthwaite  seventeen  only  ;  it  is  a 
small  colony  at  Starnthwaite. 

5038.  At  Lingfield  and  Starnthwaite  you  receive  only 
men  ? — Yes.  We  have  epileptic  homes  at  Lingfield 
alongside  the  colony,  but  they  do  not  concern  the  present 
question, 

5039.  The  colonies,  I  believe,  were  established  by  the 
Christian  Social  Service  Union  ? — Yes,  sir. 

5040.  When  were  they  established  ? — Lingfield  ten 
years  ago,  and  Starnthwaite  five  years  ago. 

5041.  What  number  of  inmates  did  you  begin  with  ? 
— We  began  with  one  man,  and  our  limit  is  reached  at 
sixty.  Indeed,  we  have  been  making  a  little  special  effort 
because  of  the  unemployed  this  year  ;  otherwise  we 
have  only  had  about  fifty  before  this  year. 

5042.  What  is  the  class  of  men  that  you  receive? — 
They  are  largely  from  the  workhouse,  with  a  number 
of  private  cases  ;  the  workhouse  cases  are  largely  youths 
from  sixteen  to  twenty-five  years  of  age,  who  have 
probably  been  born  and  brought  up  in  the  workhouse. 

5043.  They  are  not  casual  paupers  but  actual  residents 
in  the  workhouse  ? — Yes. 

5044.  They  are  sent  by  the  guardians  to  your  colonies  ? 
—Yes. 

5045.  What  are  your  limits  of  age  ? — We  do  not  take 
them  into  the  colony  under  sixteen,  and  then  we  are 
supposed  to  have  a  limit  of  forty-five.  As  a  matter 
of  fact  we  have  had  a  few  over  forty-five  come  to  us. 

6046.  I  suppose  there  is  a  difficulty  in  getting  rid 
of  a  man  ;  you  do  not  like  to  turn  him  out  if  he  is  a 
decent  man  ? — Yes,  if  he  is  a  decent  man  and  cannot  get 
any  work  elsewhere. 


5047.  What  happens  if  you  do  get  rid  of  a  man  on' 
the  ground  of  age  ?— We  have  never  had  that  difficulty- 
before  us.  We  have  two  or  three  really  very  decent 
men  who  have  come  on  to  the  staff  ;  two  or  three  others 
have  got  work  in  the  same  neighbourhood,  and  we  have 
never  had  to  turn  an  old  man  away  yet. 

5048.  Would  you  kindly  tell  me  what  is  the  kind' 
of  life  in  the  colony  ? — The  order  of  the  day  is,  we  keep 
to  farming  habits  ;  you  see,  as  I  have  said,  it  is  a  training 
colony,  not  merely  a  labour  colony,  which  is  a  great 
distinction.  So  we  keep  to  farming  habits  for  farming 
training.  Our  idea  is  chiefly  to  train  for  farming,  so- 
the  men  start  early  in  the  morning,  as  farm  labourers 
would,  and  they  keep  the  hours  of  farmers  right  through. 
We  have  a  market  garden  too  ;  we  grow  a  good  bit  of  fruit, 
and  this  is  one  of  our  elements  of  cost  that  people  com- 
plain of ;  we  send  these  colonists  out  on  the  farm  as 
ordinary  farm  labourers  to  the  market  garden  and  to 
the  fields.  We  also  give  them  work  in  connection  with 
horses  and  cows.  We  send  them  into  the  cow  stable- 
and  into  the  horse  stable,  and  let  them  work  the  horses,, 
and  milk  the  cows.  This  is  one  of  our  chief  elements 
of  cost,  because  if  men  are  to  be  trained,  then  this  has 
to  be  done  ;  but  if  you  are  to  have  a  mere  labour  colcny, 
then  the  horses  and  cows  need  not  be  there ;  the  men 
might  simply  dig  and  plant. 

5049.  Yes,  but  in  a  grazing  country,  it  is  a  very  good 
thing  to  teach  men  the  other  work.  A  man  is  valuable 
if  he  can  milk  well  ? — Yes. 

5050.  And  you  improve  the  status  of  the  man  as 
wage  earner  by  teaching  him  to  milk  ? — Yes  ;  our  work, 
would  not  have  been  of  much  value  but  for  the  element 
of  training  in  it. 

5051.  Do  you  teach  the  men  farriery  or  shoeing  ? — 
No,  we  have  very  little  workshop  work  of  any  kind. 

5052.  You  have  not  thought  it  desirable  to  introduce 
such  work  ? — Well,  if  the  colony  were  on  a  larger  scale 
we  could  do  it,  but  ssith  our  present  methods  and  with 
our  limited  number  of  men,  it  would  not  pay.  And 
then  many  of  the  men  are  of  such  poor  physique  and 
such  poor  intelligence  ;  we  find  it  is  better  to  get  to  know 
•what  stamina  and  TAhat  intellectual  powers  they  have, 
and  then  put  them  to  the  work  that  they  can  best  serve 
in,  in  order  to  select  those  who  are  likely  to  make  per- 
manent farmers  or  carters,  or  men  for  Canada. 

5053.  Have  ycu  got  a  practical  farmer  as  a  head  man. 
to  look  after  the  work  ? — Yes,  a  farm  superintendent,, 
who  is  a  trained  farmer. 

5054.  What  is  the  size  of  your  colony  at  Lingfield  ? — 
250  acres. 

5055.  And  you  have  sixty-two  colonists  ? — Yes,  {Dr. 
Paton.)  But  I  may  just  say  that  a  part  is  being  appropri- 
ated for  the  establishment  of  a  small  co-operative  colony 
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of  holders.  We  have  already  settled  one,  and  there 
will  be,  I  hope,  six  or  eight.  I  only  say  that  to  show 
that  practically  we  have  only  about  200  acres  set  apart 
for  the  colony  just  now. 

5056.  Part  of  the  land  is  used,  I  understand,  for  general 
farming,  and  part  for  market  gardening  work ;  what  is 
the  acreage  of  that  part  ? — {Mr.  Brooks).  We  have 
eighteen  acres  in  fruit  and  market  gardening. 

5057.  You  have  a  good  deal  of  that  work  ? — For  a 
certain  number  of  men  that  kind  of  life  is  much  better 
than  the  ordinary  farming.  We  get  quite  a  number 
of  inebriates,  educated  men  ;  that  is  the  other  element  of 
men  that  we  have  ;  and  these  inebriates  with  considerable 
intelligence  can  work  better,  and  with  more  pleasure, 
among  fruit  and  market  gardening,  than  in  the  more 
monotonous  work  of  farming. 

5058.  Do  these  inebriates  come  voluntarily  to  the 
colony  ? — Yes. 

5059.  Is  your  institution  a  certified  inebriate  home 
under  Home  Office  inspection  ? — -No.  In  our  colony 
these  men  unhappily  have  to  mix  with  the  pauper  element 
which  is  an  undesirable  thing. 

5060.  Have  you  any  difficulty  with  the  inebriates  ? — 
'Considerable  difficulty  in  getting  them  amenable  at 
first  to  such  an  ordered  life  as  we  live. 

5061.  But  do  they  leave  you,  do  they  get  the  craving 
for  drink  upon  them  and  run  away  ? — Yes,  sometimes 
sthat  happens,  and  would  happen  much  more  but  for 
the  element  of  Christian  purpose  and  service  that  runs 
all  thiough  our  work  ;  the  religious  inspiration  of  it  is 
■one  of  its  considerable  values. 

5062.  Have  you  had  cases  of  men  bringing  liquor 
into   the  estabhshment  ? — Yes. 

5063.  Do  you  continue  to  keep  such  cases  ? — We  do 
for  a  time,  because  to  dismiss  them  would  be  exactly 
to  do  what  they  have  suffered  from  in  their  other  work. 

5064.  I  was  thinking  of  the  others  ;  it  might  be  difficult 
and  dangerous  for  the  other  men,  I  mean  ? — It  is  difficult, 
and,  therefore,  they  ought  to  be  classified.  This  I  have 
said  again  and  again,  but  in  such  limited  conditions  as 
ours,  classification  of  building  and  so  on  has  not  been 
possible  as  yet ;  we  would  like  to  have  it,  but  we  have 
not  attained  it  yet.  {Dr.  Paton)  I  may  say  we  are  pro- 
posing as  soon  as  possible,  and  we  have  already 
received  one  or  two  promises  of  money,  to  erect  an 
inebriate  home  so  that  those  inebriates  shall  be  dealt 
with  apart.  It  would  be  under  the  inspection  of  Dr. 
Branthwaite. 

5065.  Now,  will  you  give  us  some  information  with 
regard  to  the  financial  position  of  Lingfield  ? — {Mr. 
Brooks. )  The  work  is  nil  and  worse  than  valueless  because 
it  is  harmful  sometimes.  The  reason  for  that  is,  first  of 
all,  the  type  of  man,  who  is  not  only  unskilled,  but  im- 
willing  oftentime  ;  he  is  weak  and  dull.  Sometimes  the 
guardians  have  sent  us  some  imbeciles,  but  these  we  have 
had  to  weed  out.  Then  these  men  take  more  teaching 
than  their  work  is  worth,  and  even  when  tbey  arewilhng 
to  learn  they  do  not  know  the  difference  between  plants 
and  weeds,  and  it  is  astonishing  how  long  it  takes  to 
teach  men  this.  People  think  apparently  that  farm 
work  is  easy,  whereas  it  is  a  skilled  industry  of  a  very 
high  type,  and  it  takes  a  good  bit  of  learning.  Then 
there  is  the  waste,  and  the  maUngering,  some  of  which 
necessitates  the  doctor's  intervention  sometimes,  so 
that  the  work  is  really  valueless  ;  and  sometimes  they  do 
liarm,  wiKul  harm  as  well  as  wilful  waste,  chopping  up 
things  that  they  have  no  business  to,  and  so  on. 

5066.  I  suppose  you  have  overlookers  to  see  how  they 
■do  their  work  ? — ^Yes,  we  have  overlookers,  and  they 
have  to  be  numerous  in  order  to  avoid  those  things,  and 
get  the  work  well  conducted  so  as  to  be  of  real  service. 

5067.  Have  you  a  good  deal  of  spade  labour  ? — Yes, 
a  good  deal ;  spade,  and  hoe,  and  fork,  and  so  on. 

5068.  You  would  naturally  put  the  less  skilled  men 
on  the  simplest  forms  of  labour  ? — Of  course,  as  you 
know,  this  work  is  often  pressing  ;  to-day  now  is  the 
spring ;  everything  must  be  in  and  you  concentrate 
all  effort  upon  it  and  get  all  that  is  possible  done.  We 
have  learned,  therefore,  to  distinguish  between  the 
institution  as  an  institution,  and  the  farm  ;  and  we 
separate  now  farm  losses  or  gains  from  the  institution  as 
an  institution  ;  and  as  an  institution  it  costs  us,  as  near 
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as  we  could  get  it,  9s.  6d.  per  man  per  week.    Then   j'^d,  J".  £, 
the  cost  per  bed,  has  worked  out  to  about  £66,  indepen-  Brooks  and 
dently  of  farm  and  stock  implements.    Farm  and  stock    Rer.  J.  B. 
would  add  another  £94  per  bed,  making  a  total  of  £160  Pafon,  D.D 
per  bed,  capital  expenditure.    The  cost  of  the  farm  stock 
is  another  reason  for  the  cost  of  the  men ;  we  might 
keep  them  for  much  less  w-ere  it  not  for  the  fact  that  we 
are  training  these  men  at  considerable  cost  and  loss. 

5069.  Have  many  of  the  men  got  situations  with 
good  wages,  owing  to  their  having  been  taught  in  your 
colony  ? — We  have  always  averaged  one-third  of  our 
men  getting  independent  positions,  and  th6  last  three 
years  we  have  had  44  per  cent. 

5070.  How  long  as  a  rule  do  you  keep  a  man  before  he 
is  able  to  get  a  situation  ? — Of  these  men  who  have  proved 
the  possibility  of  making  a  livelihood  and  being  self- 
supporting,  there  have  been  scarcely  any  that  have  not 
taken  from  fifteen  to  eighteen  months. 

5071.  After  from  fifteen  to  eighteen  months  on  the 
average,  you  are  able  to  send  a  man  out  as  a  more  or  less 
expert  gardener  or  farm  labourer  ? — Over  40  per  cent., 
and  considering  the  material  we  have  had  we  think  this 
is  very  remarkable. 

5072.  What  has  been  the  result  when  they  have  gone 
out  to  situations  ? — In  so  far  as  you  can  trace  them  the 
results  have  been  good,  but  as  correspondents  they  are 
not  verj'  willing.  One  has  difficulty  in  having  corre- 
spondence with  one's  own  family,  and  correspondence 
with  these  men  ycu  can  neither  force  nor  coax  ;  but  we 
have  good  records  of  quite  a  good  number  of  those  that 
we  can  follow.  And  I  ought  to  say  here  that  the  largest 
number  of  our  men  go  to  Canada,  and  in  going  to  Canada 
we  have  rather  a  crucial  test.  The  High  Commissioner 
would  not  take  a  pauper  into  Canada  unless  we  under- 
took to  bring  him  back  if  he  became  chargeable  to  the 
rates.    We  have  never  brought  one  back. 

5073.  Do  you  receive  letters  from  them  ? — Sometimes. 
Not  half  of  them  correspond ;  such  as  do  correspond  are 
doing  fairly  well  in  Canada.  {Dr.  Paton.)  I  should  like  to 
emphasise  this  point,  if  I  might,  because  I  think  there 
may  be  some  misunderstanding.  This  problem  is 
different  from  the  vagrant  problem  as  you  are  dealing 
with  it  to-day.  These  men  are  almost  all  debilitated, 
worn-out  lads,  broken  down  slum  children,  who  have  been 
permanent  residents  in  the  workhouse.  I  mean  the  great 
proportion  of  them  ;  and  it  is  to  build  them  up  physically 
and  mentally,  and  morally,  that  we  have  given  ourselves 
to  this  work. 

5074.  These  are  men  who  probably  would  become 
vagrants  ? — Well,  they  might ;  though  probably  they 
would  not  have  the  physical  vigour  for  a  vagrant  life ; 
they  would  be  the  inmates  of  your  workhouses,  many  of 
them  in  the  infirmary,  or  in  the  imbecile  ward;  they 
deteriorate  rapidly,  both  physically  and  mentally. 

5075.  What  is  the  average  amount  of  the  earnings  of 
these  men  which  can  be  set  off  against  the  cost  of  their 
keep  ? — {3Ir.  Brooks.)  Nil ;  we  say  there  is  nothing. 

5076.  What  number  of  hours  do  they  work  per  day  aa 
a  rule  ? — Nine  to  nine  and  a  half. 

5077.  From  what  you  say  these  men  do  not  appear  to 
be  ordinary  strong  labourers  ;  what  is  the  ordinary  rate 
of  wages  for  labourers  in  the  district  ? — 2s.  6d.  per  day. 

5078.  Well,  what  would  you  say  that  these  men  are 
worth  ? — You  see  it  would  take  any  six  of  them  to  do  a 
man's  work,  and  that  six  want  a  man  to  superintend 
them,  so  that  it  is  nil  all  the  while ;  and  then,  with  us 
you  have  this  to  take  into  consideration,  that  as  soon  as 
a  man  does  become  handy  he  is  sent  away  and  the  novice 
comes  ;  we  are  always  dealing  with  novices.  If  we  coxdd 
keep  our  trained  men  we  could  make  them  work. 

5079.  The  men  who  are  digging,  for  instance,  how  long 
do  they  work  ? — They  dig  nine  and  a  half  hours  a  day. 

5080.  A  man  who  could  use  his  spade  at  all  could  do  a 
good  deal  in  nine  hours'  digging  ? — What  he  digs  you 
would  use  a  horse  for,  and  you  would  not  dig  at  all  if  you 
had  not  that  man.  You  see  you  could  plough  or  use 
machinery  for  so  much  less  cost  than  he  is.  You  would 
not  dig  as  a  rule,  and  if  you  had  many  fruit  trees  the  only 
digging  would  be  where  the  plough  could  not  get,  and 
when  the  man  digs  there  he  does  more  harm  than  good. 

5081.  You  probably  put  the  more  skilled  man  to  dig 
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Bcv.  J.  L.    round  fruit  trees  ?— You  are  obliged  to  have  some  trained 
Brooks  and  men  amongst  fruit  trees,  but  you  cannot  get  superin- 
Bev.  J-B.    tendents  enough  to  put  awkward  squads  everywhere. 
Pat  on,  D.D.  ox-  ^  j 

_   5082.  What  are  your  average  annual  receipts  for 
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  and  it  is  only  just  coming  into  bearing.    Last  year  was 

one  of  our  best  years  for  apples,  but  unhappily  apples 
could  hardly  be  sold  last  year,  they  were  very  cheap. 

5083.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  you  deal  very  little  with 
vagrants  ? — Very  little. 

5084.  Do  men  come  to  you  and  ask  to  be  taken  in  ? — 
Yes,  they  do,  but  we  do  not  take  such  ca"-e3  ;  every  man 
must  come  from  some  authority — either  from  the  work- 
house or  from  his  family  and  must  have  a  subsidy. 

5085.  Do  you  have  the  same  dietary  for  all  ;  do  you 
encourage  the  good  labourer  by  giving  him  a  better  diet, 
if  be  does  better  -work  ? — We  have  an  awkward  squad 
for  that  and  for  disciplinary  purposes,  and  the  newcomer, 
and  the  man  who  is  in  need  of  some  little  discipline  has 
a  breakfast  without  meat,  say ;  otherwise  that  is  the 
only  difference.  Our  encouragements  are  given  by 
allowances  for  tobacco ;  we  allow  the  man  I  speak  of 
to  have  an  opportunity  by  his  grant  to  get  a  little  tobacco  ; 
if  he  has  misbehaved  he  is  limited  to  the  farm ;  if  he 
is  going  on  in  proper  behaviour  he  can  leave  th«  farm 
sometimes  and  go  to  the  village. 

5086.  What  control  have  you  ? — We  have  only  moral 
control. 

5087.  I  mean,  if  the  man  was  determined  to  leave 
the  farm  he  could  walk  off  ? — Yes  ;  and  if  he  walked 
off  we  should  bear  with  such  a  man  and  give  him  another 
opportunity  most  likely.  If  he  persisted  in  doing  this, 
he  would  have  to  go.  This  is  one  of  the  reasons  why 
quite  a  number  have  to  go.  {Dr.  Paton.)  The  reason 
why  we  did  not  make  the  distinction  in  regard  to  the 
dietary  that  would  be  quite' proper  in  an  ordinary  labour 
colony  is,  that  many  of  those  young  lads  who  come  to 
us  need  physical  invigoration  ;  and  we  have  to  give  them 
good  food  though  they  are  utterly  worthless  as  labourers. 
If  we  were  to  judge  them  and  treat  them  according  to 
their  labour,  we  should  put  them  on  the  poorest  diet. 

5088.  Quite  so  ;  but  if  out  of  your  sixty  you  have  ten 
men  who  are  really  doing  good  work,  would  you  not 
give  them  some  little  extra  allowance  of  food  ? — They 
have  that  in  the  way  of  grants  ;  we  give  special  grants 
to  them,  and  they  are  allowed  from  these  grants  to  provide 
for  themselves,  if  they  like,  some  delicacies  in  the  way 
of  food.  They  have  special  grants  given  to  them,  those 
who  do  special  work,  and  we  endeavour  to  save  that 
money  for  them,  so  that  when  they  leave  they  have 
something  in  hand.  {Mr.  Brooks.)  There  are  other 
ways  too  ;  we  have  one  ward  full  of  cubicles,  and  then 
we  have  individual  beds  ;  and  a  worthy  man  has  one  of 
these  beds.  He  has  a  little  grant  too,  and  other  privileges 
about  the  place.  Those  are  the  incentives  we  have  for 
better  work  ;  but  a  principle  which  has  always  guided 
me  in  this  matter  is — I  have  said,  "  You  have  no  business 
to  give  your  best  men  even  a  dietary  that  is  over  and 
above  that  of  a  good  farm  labourer  ;  if  you  do  this  you  are 
undoing  with  one  hand  what  you  are  trying  to  do  with  the 
other,"  and  the  farm  labourer  says,  "  It  is  no  use  trying  ; 
these  men  fare  better  than  I." 

5089.  What  I  meant  was  that  if  you  had  a  man  who 
had  done  a  good  day's  work  with  the  spade,  would  you 
not  give  him  a  little  extra  allowance  of  meat  or  some- 
thing of  that  sort  to  reward  him  for  doing  a  good  day's 
work  ? — His  ordinary  food  would  be  quite  enough. 

5090.  You  have  no  power  of  detention  whatever  ? — 
No,  sir  ;  that  is  very  serious. 

5091.  What  is  the  average  time  that  a  man  will  stay 
voluntarily  with  you  ? — I  have  not  reckoned  the  average 
out ;  but  in  1903  thirty-seven  stayed  for  more  than  six 
months. 

5092.  And  m  1904  ? — In  1904  fifty-four  remained  over 
six  months. 

5093.  Have  you  had  many  men  stay  for  more  than  a 
year  ? — Most  of  those  going  to  Canada  stay  more  than 
a  year ;  it  is  not  sufficient  else.  Now  Laindon,  the 
colony  that  Mr.  Fels  has  bought  for  the  Poplar  guardians, 
is  sending  a  large  proportion  of  men  to  Canada,  but 
they  will  not  be  trained  farmers,  so  they  will  only  get  their 


position  as  navvies  and  so  on  in  Canada.  But  we  like 
to  train  our  men  so  that  they  will  be  farmers  in  Canada  j 
so  that  a  few  months  is  not  enough.  A  man  wants  a  few 
months  among  the  horses,  and  a  few  months  among 
the  cows,  before  he  goes  to  Canada.  They  all  stay  more- 
than  a  year  with  us  as  a  rule. 

■5094.  Are  you  satisfied  with  the  progress  in  health 
that  the  men  make  with  you  ? — Yes,  the  improvement  in 
physique  is  very  remarkable  ;  and  I  may  say  it  is  thsf 
very  first  start.  There  is  no  improvement  in  brains  or 
labour  until  there  is  an  improvement  in  physique ;  ijj 
is  the  first  necessity. 

5095.  Then  you  would  probably  say  that  though  there- 
is  no  large  monetary  earning  by  these  men,  the  State  is^ 
gaining,  because  instead  of  these  men  having  to  be  kept, 
afterwards  as  men  unable  to  do  work,  they  are  made- 
into  working  men,  who  can  keep  themselves  ? — We  think 
that  is  a  very  great  gain  to  the  State. 

5096.  That  is  a  saving  to  the  State  as  well  as  an  advan- 
tage  to  the  union  ? — I  will  give  you  an  illustration  of 
that  very  thing.  Nine  men  came  from  the  workhouse,, 
physically  deteriorated  youths,  who  never  had  been  men^ 
and  never  would  have  been  ;  they  were  with  us  an  average- 
of  fifteen  months,  costing  the  union  that  sent  them  ao 
average  of  £23  15s.  per  man.  They  all  went  to  Canada  ; 
to  the  best  of  our  knowledge  they  are  in  Canada  yet  j 
we  have  not  brought  them  back.  They  never  would  have 
been  anything  but  paupers  in  this  country.  We  may 
safc^ly  say  that  they  would  have  lived  an  average  of 
twelve  and  a  half  years  in  the  workhouse,  and  would  have- 
cost  £270  ;  and  for  £23  15s.  they  are  independent  people 
in  Canada.  It  is  a  very  remarkable  and  radical  illustra- 
tion of  what  is  being  done  there  year  by  year. 

5097.  And  you  can  say  that  the  men  whom  you  have- 
had  under  your  own  eye  have  improved  materially  icv 
physique  ?— Oh,  wonderfully  sometimes ;  we  weigb 
them  and  measure  them,  so  that  we  do  not  go  by  mere- 
look.  The  Duchess  of  Sutherland  sent  two  boys,  andl 
came  down  personally  to  inspect  them.  When  I  brought 
one  of  them  before  her  she  refused  to  believe  it  was  the 
same  person. 

5098.  T  suppose  you  have  no  absolute  experience  of 
labour  colonies  for  vagrants  ? — No,  sir. 

5099.  From  your  own  experience  in  Lingfield,  are  yoii' 
in  favour  of  establishing  labour  colonies  for  vagrants  ? — 
Yes,  without  a  doubt,  not  only  from  my  experience  in- 
Lingfield,  but  from  what  I  have  seen  abroad.  I  have 
studied  the  labour  colonies  in  Germany,  Belgium,  and) 
Holland ;  and  I  would  strongly  suggest  labour  colonies 
for  vagrants  where  there  was  power  of  detention. 

5100.  Do  ;^ou  think,  from  the  knowledge  that  you  have- 
of  the  vagrant,  that  he  would  be  easily  brought  to  be  a 
good  working  man  ? — Not  easily  ;  certainly  not. 

5101  There  would  be  some  difficulty  in  getting  work 
from  a  man  who  was  determined  not  to  work  ? — Of 
course,  a  percentage  of  them  never  work  ;  but  there  are 
so  many  advantages  in  getting  them  segregated,  tha't  a 
considerable  percentage  would  be  brought  into  independeni 
working  men. 

5102.  Unless  a  man  who  was  sent  to  a  labour  colony 
could  be  made  to  work,  he  would  hardly  be  an  acceptable 
inmate  of  that  colony  7 — No. 

5103  He  would  probably  be  a  bad  example  to  the 
others  ? — You  want  classification,  of  course. 

5104.  Now,  what  would  you  propose  as  being  the  best 
method  of  making  a  man  work  ?— I  should  begin  with 
his  food.  I  should  compel  him  to  work,  if  I  had  detention, 
bj  piece-work  and  his  food,  ar.d  I  should  let  his  food  be 
according  to  his  work.  Of  course,  when  he  was  very 
feeble,  it  would  have  to  be  very  wisely  considered  as  to 
what  he  is  to  be  given  to  do  and  he  must  be  fed  accordingly  j 
but  T  think  there  is  no  possible  incentive  like  food. 

5105.  And  if  a  man  clearly  was  physically  fit  for 
work,  but  refused  to  work  because  he  was  naturally  an  idle 
man,  you  would  cut  do-wn  his  food,  I  suppose  ? — Cut 
do-mi  the  quahties  absolutely ;  give  him  only  that  which 
is  absolutely  necessary  to  sustain  hfe.  I  should  have 
very  httle  mercy  there.    I  am  very  strong  on  that, 

5106.  I  suppose  you  are  aware  that  without  an  altera- 
tion of  the  present  law  there  is  no  other  means  of  com- 
pulsion ?— That  is  so.    According    to   this  morning's 
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paper,  a  boy  walked  twenty  miles  back  to 
Mailing  workhouse  (in  Kent)  because  the  puddings  were 
€0  good  there.  He  would  not  have  got  puddings  if  he 
•did  not  work,  if  I  had  my  way. 

5107.  What  work  would  you  suggest  would  be  the 
■best  work  for  a  labour  colony  ? — In  such  an  institution 
■as  I  suggest  I  would  have  the  first  part  a  labour  colony 
pure  and  simple  ;  in  the  labour  colony  everything  should 
\)e  exceedingly  simple,  food,  tools,  housing ;  I  would 
make  the  men  dig  with  fork  and  spade,  and  then  graduate 
them  into  a  better  grade. 

5108.  Would  you  not  also  have,  if  you  could,  instruc- 
tion in  other  work,  such  as  simple  carpentering  ? — It 
is  so  difficult  to  discover  work  that  they  can  do  to  any 
profit,  such  as  basket-making  and  mat-making  ;  we  have 
•done  a  little  of  this,  but  it  is  always  exceedingly  difficult 
'to  get  this  work. 

5109.  As  I  understand  you,  the  majority  of  your 
inmates  are  people  of  feeble  health  and  feeble  physique  ? 
—Yes. 

5110.  The  vagrant  is  generally  an  extremely  healthy 
man  because  he  lives  out-of-doors ;  would  you  not  wish 
to  teach  that  man  some  means  of  livelihood  for  himself 
■other  than  agricultural  work  ? — I  would  have  it  so  that 
he  could  perhaps  excel  in  that  when  he  could  not  excel 
tn  agriculture  and  so  on.  Then  I  would  have  it  for  rainy 
•days  and  so  on ;  I  would  have  other  work,  however 
■simple. 

5111.  Then,  generally  speaking,  in  a  labour  colony 
you  would  have  the  possibility  of  teaching  other  trades 
as  well  as  heavy  agricultural  labour  ? — But  in  my  simple 
colony  I  would  not  have  much  of  that ;  the  man  should 
graduate  higher  into  my  training  school,  as  I  call  it. 

5112.  A  man  would  be  more  valuable  if  he  knew 
liow  to  use  an  axe,  than  if  he  could  simply  use  a  spade  ? 
. — Yes.  {Dr.  Paton.)  I  may  say  that  our  committee  con- 
sidered that  it  wotild  be  very  desirable  to  secure  that  the 
■colonies  should  be  to  a  large  extent  independent;  that  other 
kinds  of  work  should  be  done  in  the  colony  so  that  you 
■should  not  compete  with  outdoor  labour  ;  get  the  wood- 
work and  the  iron-work  that  was  necessary  for  your 
■colony  done  in  the  colony ;  and  it  was  even  suggested 
that  for  that  purpose  the  buildings  of  the  colony  should 
ibe  chiefly  erected  by  the  colonists  themselves. 

5113.  I  think  you  told  us  that  you  have  inspected 
some  of  the  foreign  colonies  ? — {Mr.  Brooks.)  Yes. 

5114.  Are  you  satisfied  with  them  ? — No,  not  by  a 
good  deal. 

5115.  What  is  their  failing  ? — Chiefly,  that  there  is 
■■absolutely  nothing  of  a  humane  or  inspiring  nature.  There 
is  no  recreation ;  there  is  a  sort  of  police-like  form  of 
religion  ;  no  inspiration  in  it ;  men  marched  to  church, 
•where  they  stand  to  hear  a  homily  and  go  through  the 
prayers  ;  then  there  is  no  organised  play  ;  there  is  no 
possibility  of  getting  at  the  social  instincts  of  men,  and 
liumanising  and  inspiring  them  with  social  conditions 
nnd  educational  purposes.  Everything  of  that  is  absent, 
•a.nd  I  think  this  is  the  chief  reason  why  it  is  as  it  is. 
This  does  not  app'y  to  the  German  co'onias. 

5116.  It  is  dull  routine  instead  of  some  sy3tem 
that  would  be  calculated  to  amuse  the  men  ? — Yes. 

5117.  Do  you  find  that  your  men  lead  happier  lives  at 
Lingfield  from  your  system  ? — Yes. 

5118.  What  do  you  do  in  the  way  of  amusement  for 
them  ? — ^It  has  become  a  sort  of  law  with  me  that  the 
^oy  or  man  who  cannot  or  will  not  play  will  never  make 
anything  ;  so  we  organise  their  play,  both  outdoors  and 
an  ;  and  we  are  better  able  to  judge  in  the  playfield 
than  anywhere  of  what  a  man  will  be.  So  we  have  cricket 
in  summer,  football  in  Avinter,  quoits  and  other  things, 
and  outdoor  games.  We  make  several  opportunities 
for  these  ;  for  instance  we  work  a  Uttle  longer  for  five 
■days  in  the  week  in  order  that  they  may  have  a  whole 
Saturday  afternoon  from  2  o'clock  to  play  matches.  All 
■disciphne  in  this  way  is  easily  managed  by  our  super- 
intendents and  brothers,  and  it  is  their  duty  to  enter 
as  much  into  that  play  as  into  their  work.  Indoors,  we 
have  all  sorts  of  indoor  games,  and  also  certain 
educational  functions  at  work  all  the  way  along. 

5119.  Do  you  have  music  ?— Yes,  we  have  a  piano 
in  the  room,  and  we  have  organised  evenings  where  we 


have  music  and  song  largely ;   it  is  astonishing  what    ^^c.  J .  L. 
talent  there  is  in  fifty  men  such  as  we  have  down  there  ;  I^rooks  an^ 
it  is  very  remarkable  how  the  Saturday  evening  concerts  p^f^^l '  jj  j) 
are  ordered.    Then  on  Sunday  we  have  a  morning  service,  '  ' 

to  which  it  is  voluntary  to  come  ;  and  in  the  afternoon  12  April  1905. 

a  Bible-class    to    which  all  the  -youths  must  come ;  

and  in  the  evening  it  understood  everybody  must 
come,  and  I  have  no  di£Sculty  in  a  simple  mission  service. 
In  the  week  day  we  have  just  what  we  call  family  prayer 
in  the  morning  ;  and  in  the  evening,  a  hymn  ;  and  other 
people  come  in  from  the  outside  sometimes,  and  bring 
their  inspired  helpfulness.  Here  I  think  is  the  chief 
difference  between,  say  Lingfield  and  Merxplas.  ^Vhile 
they  have  advantages  from  their  spartan-like  discipline, 
t'lose  are  outweighed  by  the  utter  lack  of  everything  of  the 
kind  that  I  am  speaking  of,  and  unless  you  have  a  similar 
spirit  in  your  labour  colonies  tliey  would  be  out-door 
workhouses  and  nothing  more 

5120.  {Mr.  Davy.)  How   far   is   your   colony  from 
London  ? — Twenty-six  miles. 

5121.  And  how  far  from  the  railway  station  ? — Just 
over  a  mile. 

5122.  The  land  cost  £12  10s.  an  acre,  I  think  ?— Yes. 

5123.  That  would  be  cheap,  would  it  not  ? — Very 
cheap,  we  think. 

5124.  You  would  not  be  hkely  to  get  land  in  that 
situation  for  less  ? — Not  for  less,  certainly. 

5125.  Is  it  not  heavy  clay  ? — It  is  cl&y-loam. 

5126.  But  not  bad  on  the  whole  ? — ^No. 

5127.  It  is  not  land  that  would  be  likely  to  go  dere- 
lict ?— No. 

5128.  So  that  you  have  rather  a  bargain  ? — We  think 
so. 

5129.  Your  buildings  are  of  very  simple  construction, 
are  they  not  ? — Very  simple. 

5130.  What  has  it  cost  you  for  housing  ? — £66  a  man 
for  the  building. 

5131.  That  would  include  everything,  the  farm  build- 
ings and  all  ? — It  would  include  our  new  farm  buildings, 
not  the  old  ones. 

5132.  What  would  the  dormitories  cost  ? — Speaking 
from  memory  I  think  the  contract  for  the  dormitories 
alone  was  £1,000. 

5133.  How  many  beds  would  that  provide  for  ?— 
Fifty-six. 

5134.  Fifty-six  beds  for  £1,000  in  cubicles  ?— Three 
open  dormitories,  and  one  full  of  cubicles ;  that  is  four 
dormitories. 

5135.  And  what  did  the  dining-hall  cost  ? — £250. 

5136.  For  fifty-six  men  ? — Yes  ;  the  dining-hall  will 
have  to  be  renewed.  It  is  only  in  wood  and  corrugated 
iron.  The  dormitories  are  concrete  and  tiles.  They,  are 
well  built. 

.  5137.  How  long  have  they  been  erected  ? — Seven  or 
eight  years. 

5138.  Do  they  cost  you  much  in  repairs  ? — No. 

5139.  Are  they,  in  your  opinion,  satisfactory  buildings  ? 
— Yes. 

5140.  Do  you  apprehend  any  risk  of  loss  of  life  by  fire  ? 
—No. 

5141.  You  think  the  men  might  fairly  be  expected  to 
get  out  even  in  case  of  fire  ? — Yes,  the  dormitories  are 
arranged  for  that. 

5142.  Do  you  want  any  better  buildings  for  that  class 
of  person  ? — I  do  not  think  so. 

5143.  Your  dining-hall  cost  £250  and  is  built  of  wood 
and  corrugated  iron.  How  long  has  it  been  built  ? — 
Ten  years. 

5144.  Has  it  cost  you  much  in  repairs  ? — No ;  5  per 
cent,  would  keep  it  up. 

5145.  Do  you  think  it  will  last  you  some  time  yet  ? — 
We  would  rather  have  it  in  harmony  with  the  rest,  but  it 
will  last  six  or  seven  years. 

514().  {Mr.  Simpson.)  It  was  built  for  fifty-six  men; 
W3uld  it  be  over-crowded  if  a  larger  number  used  it  ?— 
Well,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  there  are  sixty-four  in  it  now. 
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Bev.  J.  L.  but  we  have  a  recreation  room,  and  the  men  only  dine 
Brooks^  ond  there  now  ;  they  do  not  have  their  recreation  there, 

5147.  {Mr.  Davy.)  With  regard  to  your  staff,  do  you 
get  any  volimtary  help  ? — ^No. 

5148.  Do  you  pay  all  jovlt  officers  ? — We  do  not  pay 
them  aU,  what  you  would  call  the  full  market  value  else- 
where ;  for  instance,  they  have  enough  altruism  in  them 
to  give  their  services  to  us  for  less  money  than  they 
would  get  in  their  own  spheres  of  labour  ;  but  possibly 
they  are  not  worth  more  to  us  than  what  they  come  for, 
because  they  are  also  in  training.  I  mean  now  the 
brothers.  Mr.  Hunt,  for  instance,  is  a  man  who  would 
command  more  money  than  he  has  there  ;  he  is  an  expert 
in  his  line  of  business  ;  so  is  our  farm  superintendent ; 
so  is  our  gardener.  These  two  last  are  paid  to  the  value 
that  they  would  get  elsewhere. 

5149.  But  you  get  a  certain  amount  of  help  from 
people  whose  heart  is  in  the  work  and  who  are  themselves 
in  training  ? — For  instance,  Mr.  Hunt  could  not  be  got 
for  the  money  we  give  him ;  but  the  gardener,  the  farmer, 
the  cow-keeper,  and  the  labourer,  all  those  men  are  paid 
the  full.  Our  brothers,  and  also  Mr.  Himt,  are  men 
who  are  giving  much  effort. 

5150.  Still,  do  you  think  that  any  institution  would 
be  able  to  get  the  staff  work  done  at  a  cheaper  rate  than 
you  do  ? — No. 

5151.  So  that  there  is  no  economy  po?fible  in  that 
direction  ? — No. 

5152.  Nor  in  the  land  or  buildings  ? — No.  (Dr. 
Paton.)  May  I  suggest  that  we  consider  we  are  giving 
an  equivalent  to  these  brothers  in  the  training  they 
receive.  We  are  giving  them,  in  addition  to  what  they 
receive  monthly,  distinct  training,  and  we  are  making 
arrangements  that  the  training  shall  be  more  effective 
and  complete. 

5153.  I  should  Hke  to  ask  a  few  questions  about  the 
accounts  you  have  submitted  to  us  (see  Appendix  XXVI.) 
Now  who  makes  your  farm  valuation  ? — (Mr.  Brooks.)  A 
firm  of  valuers  at  Grinstead. 

5154.  The  basis  of  cost  you  say  is  £160  a  bed  per  man. 
That  is  the  capital  cost  ? — Yes. 

5155.  Well,  at  5  per  cent,  that  would  be  £8  a  year  on 
each  man,  would  it  not  ? — Yes. 

5156.  That  is,  the  cost  of  the  capital  account  per 
man  is  £8  ? — Yes. 

5157.  Then  I  see  in  the  cuiTent  account  the  loss  is 
£173  ?— Yes. 

5158.  And  in  the  farm  account  the  loss  is  £813  ? — Yes  ; 
last  year  was  an  exceptional  year. 

5159.  Making  altogether  the  loss  on  farm  account 
and  on  cuiTent  account  £986  ? — Yes.  That  would  not 
be  regarded  as  an  average  year,  I  think. 

5160.  No,  but  I  am  simply  taking  these  accounts 
as  they  stand  ;  they  repre-ent,  for  the  fifty-five  men,  a 
loss  of  £18  for  each  man  ? — Yes  ;  of  course,  one  has  to 
say  that  there  would  have  been  some  loss  with  any 
farmer  last  year. 

5161.  So  that  the  loss  on  capital  and  current  account 
per  man  would  be  £18  plus  £8  ;  that  is  £26,  roughly  ? — 
Yes. 

5162.  In  addition  to  that  the  guardians  pay  10s.  a 
week  ? — For  a  time  ;  that  is  only  for  three  months  ; 
they  do  not  pay  10s.  a  week  all  the  time  the  men  are  there. 

5163.  What  do  they  pay  afterwards  ? — They  come 
down  to  7s.  after  three  months. 

5164.  So  the  guardians  pay  £20  a  year  ? — Yes. 

5165.  It  is  clear  that  the  loss  on  the  farm  account  and 
training  colony  account  amounts  to  £26  per  man  ;  if  I 
want  to  get  at  the  cost  per  man  per  year  I  have  to  add 
to  that  what  is  received  from  the  guardians  ;  if  you 
receive  also  £20  a  year,  the  cost  of  each  man  would  be 
£46  1 — Yes,  that  would  be  the  cost  of  each  man.  But 
I  should  like  to  say  with  regard  to  the  loss  of  £813 
last  year  on  farm  account  that  it  would  be  very  serious 
and  misleading  if  that  Avere  taken  as  the  average  yearly 
loss.  Last  year  we  lost  more  money  than  all  the  other 
years  put  together  on  account  of  the  season.  The  actual 
ascertained  cost  over  an  average  of  three  years  i3 
£33  lOs.  a  man  per  yepr. 


5166.  What  do  you  think  of  the  question  of  finance 
in  a  farm  colony  ? — I  think  the  human  asset  is  the  thing 
that  is  worth  working  for. 

5167.  Do  you  not  think  that  a  considerable  amount  of 
harm  may  be  done  by  people  talking  about  possible 
profits  from  farm  colonies  ? — Certainly. 

5168.  Do  you  not  think  that  we  ought  to  be  quite- 
honest  in  these  matters  ? — Certainly. 

5169.  And  that  a  farm  training  colony  is  an  expensive- 
thing  ? — Not  as  compared  with  other  institutions. 

5170.  No,  but  it  is  not  going  to  pay  its  way  ? — Not 
under  any  management  in  the  world. 

5171.  Is  there  any  recorded  case  where  compulsory 
labour  has  paid  its  way  anywhere  ? — No.  (Dr.  Patau.) 
I  think  that  there  is  one  colony  that  does  pay  its  way — it 
Is  in  Switzerland,  on  the  Lake  of  Neuchatel. 

5172.  All  reformatory  work  must  be  costly,  must  it 
not  V — (Mr.  Brooks.)  Yes,  sir. 

5173.  And  you  would  say  that  you  could  not  expect 
a  profit  on  your  men's  labour  any  more  than  you  could 
expect  a  profit  from  the  work  of  a  school  boy  in  school  ? 
— Certainly,  as  a  training  colony. 

5174.  Is  that  putting  it  too  strong  ? — I  do  not  think 
so  ;  it  is  school  work. 

5175.  You  say  in  your  memorandum  that  your  cows 
do  not  give  you  the  same  yield  of  milk  under  your  colonists' 
hands  as  they  would  under  skilled  labour  ? — Yes 

5176.  That  means  that  your  cows  are  not  milked  out  ? 
— That  is  so.  A  cow  is  so  sensitive  that  it  will  yield  more 
to  one  than  to  another ;  consequently,  it  is  doing  her  in- 
jury. We  protect  ourselves  a  little  against  that  by  putting 
these  men  on  cows  which  are  not  our  best. 

5177.  That  is  to  say  you  must  have  a  bad  type  of  cow 
as  an  instrument  for  training  colonists  ? — You  must  have 
a  cow  going  off  her  milk,  one  it  does  not  matter  so  much 
about. 

5178.  Is  that  a  sort  of  cow  that  a  thrifty  farmer  would 
Iceep  ? — Oh,  no,  a  cow  which  has  been  giving  milk 
for  seven  or  eight  months. 

5179.  Would  you  trust  a  valuable  cow  or  a  valuable 
horse  to  one  of  your  ordinary  colonists  ? — No. 

5180.  That  does  not  make  for  economical  management, 
does  it  ? — No,  but  the  training  is  worth  it. 

5181.  You  admit  that  farm  labour  is  an  extremely 
skilled  occupation  ? — Not  only  admit,  but  I  am  preaching 
it  up  and  down  the  country. 

5182.  It  is  a  diversified  occupation  ?— It  takes  more 
to  make  a  farmer  than  a  la-wyer. 

5183.  Do  you  ever  find  that  your  colonists  eat  the 
fruit  ? — Yes,  we  have  a  good  deal  of  trouble  in  that  way. 

5184.  That  does  not  make  for  economical  management  ? 
— It  would  be  a  little  difficult  to  prevent ;  the  German 
colonies  wire  all  round  their  fruit  garden,  and,  of  course, 
it  is  best  to  do  that,  but  it  is  another  capital  charge.  It 
is  the  same  with  poultry,  they  take  your  eggs  and  all 
that  kind  of  thing. 

5185.  It  all  means  extra  supervision  and  extra  cost  ?— 
Yes,  and  extra  plant. 

5186.  Do  I  understand  from  you  that  if  you  were 
running  a  training  colony  on  a  large  scale  you  would 
have  some  industrial  work  as  well  ? — Yes. 

5187.  Workshops  ?— Yes. 

5188.  That  would  be  useful  as  filling  up  men's  time 
and  as  a  means  for  training  certain  of  them  ? — Yes,  it 
would  have  both  advantages — there  is  a  good  bit  of  time 
that  the  men  cannot  work  on  land,  especially  on  heavy 
land,  not  only  on  rainy  days,  but  when  the  land  is  drjring. 
Workshops  too,  are  valuable  for  training  and  finding 
out  a  man's  bent.  That  would  be  of  service  in  making 
a  skilled  workman  of  him,  and  getting  him  interested  in 
the  work. 

5189.  Some  men  w-ould  be  fitted  for  industrial  work 
and  others  for  agricultural  work  ? — Yes  ;  my  idea  in  all 
this  is  to  make  as  many  farmers  as  you  can  ;  you  are 
not  competing  with  so  many  people  ;  farm  labourers  are 
scarce  in  this  country. 

5190.  In  agriculture  you  do  not  come  across  the  trades 
unions  ? — Not  to  the  same  extent. 
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5191.  And  you  have  a  means  of  getting  rid  of  some 
of  your  men  in  Canada  ?— Trained  farm  hands  are  wanted 
in  Canada. 

5192.  Still,  industrial  work  on  a  large  scale  would  he 
very  desirahle  ? — Yes,  very  desirable,  if  not  necessary. 

5193.  Have  you  seen  the  industrial  colonies  in  Germany? 
— No,  I  have  not  seen  Magdeburg  and  the  others,  I  am 
sorry  to  say ;  I  have  only  seen  what  they  do  at  Bielefeld. 

5194.  What  do  you  do  with  your  produce  ? — Our 
work  at  Lingfield  we  think  is  well  planned  in  a  certain 
direction ;  that  is  to  say,  we  have  a  man  working  in  a 
measure  for  the  children,  a  sort  of  ideal  arrangement 
with  some  encouragement  for  them  too.  Then  the 
colony  is  arranged  in  order  that  we  may  use  all  secondary 
materials  at  home  and  send  our  best  to  market.  We 
have  a  very  good  local  market  for  a  considerable  amount 
of  produce. 

5195.  What  do  you  mean  by  "  secondary  materials  "  ? 
— ^Well,  in  apples,  we  wiU  say  wind-falls  and  wasp-eaten 
ones,  and  all  that  kind  of  thing,  and  any  vegetables 
and  things  that  rain  has  sUghtly  damaged,  and  such 
like,  but  absolutely  wholesome  and  good  stuff.  These 
things  we  consume  at  home,  sending  our  best  to  market. 
We  send  a  good  deal  to  Grinstead,  which  we  find  a  very 
good  market ;  there  is  quite  a  large  residential 
population  there. 

5196.  Do  you  seU  from  house  to  nouse  '/ — No,  we  sell 
to  the  shops ;  only  a  little  from  house  to  house.  Then, 
of  course,  having  a  population  of  200  people,  we  take 
a  good  bit  of  food  at  home  ourselves,  you  see  ;  we  want 
all  our  own  milk  at  home,  that  is  why  we  keep  a  large 
number  of  cows.  In  the  epileptic  home  the  children 
do  not  have  tea  or  coffee,  so  we  want  a  good  deal  of 
milk  ;  milk,  vegetables  and  fruit,  we  want  a  good  deal 
of,  so  we  are  our  best  customers  ourselves  for  these  things. 
Then  we  send  to  London  what  we  cannot  sell  locally  ;  and, 
of  coiu'se,  do  not  find  it  a  good  market  often. 

5197.  Have  you  ever  had  any  objection  on  the  part 
of  the  producers  that  you  compete  with  them  in  your 
sales  ? — No  ;  of  course,  we  have  done  so  little  of  house- 
to-house  seUing,  only  a  few  private  customers  who  know 
the  colony,  and  at  the  shops  we  never  compete  in  price  ; 
we  never  undersell.  Of  course,  there  are  people  who  say 
that  having  pubUc  money  to  equip  our  colony,  that  is 
an  objection  of  itself ;  but  taking  the  class  of  labour, 
it  is  balanced  in  that  direction  ;  but  we  never  undersell 
at  the  shops. 

5198.  Have  you  had  anything  like— I  do  not  say  a  riot 
or  a  mutiny — but  open  insubordination  among  your 
men  ? — No,  not  open  insubordination  ;  we  have  had 
isolated  cases  where  discipline  was  needed,  and  then  it  is 
a  good  thing  that  we  are  big  fellows  perhaps. 

5199.  You  can  keep  the  men  in  check  with  your  own 
staff  ? — We  have  never  called  in  the  police  once,  or  had 
any  serious  difficulty. 

5200.  You  are  aware  that  that  is  a  considerable  trouble 
abroad  ? — Yes,  I  should  think  so.  {Dr.  Paton.)  A  friend 
of  mine  at  Bradford  asked  the  same  question,  but  when 
he  looked  up  at  Mr.  Brooks,  he  said,  "No,  I  should  not 
think  you  would  have  much  trouble."  (Mr.  Brooks.) 
But,  of  course,  the  ordinary  spirit  of  the  place  saves  all 
that. 

5201.  You  mean  that  there  is  a  sort  of  tone  about  the 
place  ? — -Yes,  which  saves  all  that ;  I  think  we  have 
never  had  a  serious  difficulty  at  all ;  I  have  had  an  in- 
dividual case  of  refusal,  and  a  fight,  and  so  on,  but  nothing 
that  we  could  not  easily  settle  ourselves. 

5202.  Have  you  observed  any  indication  of  a  sort  of 
mischief  which  might  be  expected  in  a  colony  of  one 
sex  ? — Oh,  yes,  in  two  or  three  forms  ;  there  have  been  two 
or  three  individual  cases  that  have  come  to  one's  notice 
where  one  could  not  help  but  suspect,  but  we  have  had 
nothing  convincing.  There  is  self-abuse,  of  course,  and 
those  kinds  of  things,  and  there  has  been  admitted  abuse 
of  one  another,  but  not  to  any  serious  extent,  such  as,  I  was 
led  to  believe,  was  practised  sometimes  in  such  conditions. 
The  comparative  absence  of  this,  I  think,  is  due  to  play 
and  work  and  food.  We  try  to  keep  our  men  in  a  hygienic 
condition,  that  is  to  say,  we  supply  all  necessary  kinds 
of  food  that  would  help  to  keep  in  health,  and  then  with 
the  work  and  the  play,  and  the  spirit  and  the  constant 
supervision,  we  have  had  no  serious  cases. 


5203.  It  is  just  a  danger  to  be  watched  ? — Yes,  and    Rev.  J.  L. 
shjauld  be  watched  otherwise  it  would  be  a  very  serious  Brooks  and 
thino'  Bev.J.B. 

,  Paton,  D.D. 

5204.  As  to  training  colonies  for  vagrants,  would  you  

say  that  compulsory  detention  was  necessary  for  this  12  April  1905. 
class  ? — Yes.  "   

5205.  Have  you  formed  any  idea  as  to  how  long  that 
detention  should  be? — I  think  certainly  no  good  would 
come  out  of  less  than  a  year,  but  I  would  give  a  consider- 
able sentence  and  then  leave  great  discretion  with  the 
director. 

5206.  Even  though  that  director  were  a  voluntary 
officer  ? — Yes,  I  would  not  have  him  unless  he  could  do 
his  work  well ;  I  would  rather  pay  him  than  have  an 
inefiicient  volunteer. 

5207.  A  man  should  only  be  sent  to  compulsory  deten- 
tion by  a  court  of  law  ? — Yes,  but  I  would  suggest  that 
he  might  be  liberated  without  a  court  of  law. 

5208.  Who  would  have  the  opportunity  of  releasing 
him  ? — The  visiting  justices,  in  association  with  the 
director,  I  should  say. 

5209.  And  what  sentence  would  you  propose  ? — I 
think  for  most  of  the  vagrants,  three  years. 

5210.  Do  you  think  that  a  purely  charitable  institution 
like  yours  would  undertake  compulsory  detention  ? — I 
should  not  like  it  at  Lingfield  ;  but  I  should  like  to  have 
some  place  where  I  could  send  some  of  my  cases. 

5211.  You  would  prefer  some  one  else  tc  conduct  it  ? 
— Yes,  I  mean  you  could  not  do  it  with  such  a  class  as 
mine  ;  I  think  you  would  spoil  some  of  the  good  work 
that  is  done ;  but  we  must  have  a  compulsory  place 
somewhere. 

5212.  For  the  lower  class  of  colonists  ?— So  that  from 
the  free  colonies  men  could  be  sent  to  it.  I  do  not  say 
that  I  would  not  like  to  have  anything  to  do  with  guiding 
such  a  colony  ;  I  do  not  say  it  for  that  sake,  but  I  think 
it  would  injure  the  free  colony. 

5213.  But  supposing  that  you  had  to  work  a  compulsory 
detention  colony,  what  means  do  you  think  would  be 
requisite  for  enforcing  the  detention  ;  would  you  have 
walls  ? — Not  necessarily,  I  think.  There  ought  to  be 
some  care  at  night  to  keep  them  in  ;  I  do  not  think 
necessarily  walls,  or  soldiers  to  follow  them,  as  in  some 
cases  we  have  seen. 

5214.  As  they  have  abroad  ? — Yes  ;  I  think  with  the 
vigilance  of  police  in  bringing  them  back,  it  would  be 
enough. 

5215.  Do  you  think  a  distinctive  dress  would  be  neces- 
sary ? — No,  I  would  not  have  it,  if  I  could  avoid  it ;  at 
any  rate,  I  would  try  without. 

5216.  Compulsory  detention  would  naturally  increase 
the  cost  ? — Do  you  think  so  ;  I  question  whether  it  need 
do  that ;  it  might  increase  the  capital  cost  if  we  finally 
had  to  have  walls.  I  certainly  would  try  it  without, 
because  we  are  fairly  well  knit  with  our  police,  and  if  a 
man  got  away  altogether  he  would  get  into  another 
colony. 

5217.  He  would  get  caught  again  ? — He  would  get 
caught  again  ;  I  would  rather  run  those  risks  than  have 
walls. 

5218.  Even  in  a  populous  country  Uke  this  ? — Yes. 

5219.  Do  you  get  your  men  direct  from  institutions 
in  most  cases  ? — Two-thirds  of  them  come  from  work- 
houses, the  other  third  are  from  famihes  chiefly,  now 
and  again  drunkards ;  and  a  few  cases  where  the  magis- 
trates have  not  wanted  to  send  a  youth  to  prison  and 
have  asked  us  to  take  him  over.  There  have  been  three 
or  four  such  cases,  and  they  have  been  of  very  great 
value. 

5220.  Who  pays  for  such  cases  ? — The  boys'  friends. 

5221.  It  is  a  friendly  arrangement,  perhaps  suggested 
by  the  magistrate  ? — Yes,  suggested  by  the  magistrate. 

5222.  Do  you  think  it  is  an  advantage  to  you  that  a 
colonist  should  have  come  to  you  from  an  institu- 
tion rather  than  from  his  o^vn  home  ? — No,  it  is  not  an 
advantage ;  he  thinks  he  has  certain  rights  in  the 
institution  and  is  entitled  to  get  food  and  lodging 
and  good  puddings  (Uke  that  fellow  at  Mailing)  without 
the  kind  of  disciplinary  exercise  that  he  has  to  undergo 
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JRev.  J.  L.    with  us  ;  and  it  is  a  disadvantage  in  a  measure  that  he 
Brooks  and  comes  from  an  institution  to  us.    One  would  have  wished 
iifi'.  very  much  that  the  colonists  did  not  know  there  was 

raton^V^n.  subsidy  with  them.  {Dr.  Paton.)  I  think  I  would 
12  April  1905  *^  ^^'^        word  there  ;   the  workhouse  is  the 

,.  '  very  opposite  usually  of  a  "  workhouse."    There  is  what 

you  may  call,  not  a  sleeping  sickness  but  a  dawdling 
sickness,  which  prevails  through  the  workhouse,  and  it 
takes  practically  some  months  to  eliminate  that  dawdling 
sickness  and  train  them  to  labour  ;  and  so  far,  I  think,  the 
workhouse  is  about  the  worst  preparation  for  such  a 
colony  as  ours  that  one  could  have,  because  in  the  work- 
house there  is  not  the  discipline  that  enforces  labour ; 
it  is  the  very  opposite  of  a  "  workhouse." 

5223.  There  are  a  great  many  workhouses  in  England — 
nearly  700,  varying  in  population  from,  say,  30  to  3,000  ? 
— I  know  all  the  difficulties,  for  I  have  conferred  with 
masters. 

522-1.  What  are  your  arrangements  for  medical  attend- 
ance ? — {Mr.  Brooks.)  We  have  now  a  lady  doctor 
resident. 

5225.  Does  she  look  after  the  colonists  ? — Unless 
there  be  a  case  of  very  special  difficulty  ;  then  we  send 
for  a  male  doctor,  but  this  is  only  this  year  ;  previous 
to  that  we  had  the  doctors  out  of  the  village  visiting  us 
when  they  were  requested,  not  as  medical  officers,  but 
visiting  as  they  would  a  family. 

5226.  {Mr.  Simpson.)  Supposing  a  labour  colony 
was  established  for  the  compulsory  detention  of  tramps, 
would  you  have  any  objection  to  take  at  your  training 
colony  any  of  the  more  promising  of  those  tramps  ? — 
I  do  not  think  it  would  be  well,  because  quite  a  number 
of  our  men  resent  being  associated  with  men  under  sen- 
tence. We  have  been  careful  to  avoid  ex-criminals,  as  a 
rule,  in  Lingfield,  and  that  would  look  in  that  direction. 
I  should  not  have  objection,  but  it  would  be  difficult 
to  rule  where  the  men  had  objections.  These  men, 
poor  creatures  as  they  are,  say :  "  Well,  we  have  never 
Ijeen  in  gaol  "  or  "  We  have  never  been  before  a  magis- 
trate," or  something  of  that  kind. 

5227.  Any  graded  colonies,  such  as  you  suggest,  would 
;all  have  to  be  quite  distinct  from  the  voluntary  colonies, 
in  your  opinion  ? — Yes,  I  think  so. 

5228.  {Sir  William  Chance.)  The  idea  of  the  colony 
at  Lingfield  came  from  the  German  colony,  did  it  not  ? — 
Yes,  Miss  Sutter  wrote  her  book  on  the  colony  at  Wilhelms- 
dorf,  and  that  book  really  suggested  it.  {Dr.  Paton.) 
I  think  also  that  Lord  Meath's  articles  in  the  "  Nineteenth 
Century  "  first  suggested  the  whole  matter  to  myself  and 
one  or  two  others  who  were  interested  in  this  question, 
but  the  movement  as  a  whole  certainly  obtained  great 
impetus  from  Miss  Sutter's  book. 

5229.  You  conduct  the  colony  on  the  same  principle 
as  in  Germany  ? — {Mr.  Brooks.)  So  far  as  religious  in- 
spiration and  instruction  are  concerned  and  so  far  as 
the.  staff  is  concerned. 

5230.  You  have  a  staff  consisting  of  what  you  call 
Christian  Brothers  in  the  colony  ? — Yes. 

5231.  And  that  also  was  copied  from  Germany  ? — Yes, 
these  men  are  being  trained  to  do  work  of  this  kind  ;  and 
if  you  have  outdoor  colonies  for  vagrants  you  will  want 
a  new  kind  of  man  to  manage  them.  The  workhouse 
official  would  bring  the  workhouse  spirit,  and  the  work- 
house spirit  would  not  do. 

5232.  Do  you  think  a  sufficient  number  of  trained 
men  could  be  obtained  if  colonies  such  as  you  propose 
should  be  established  for  vagrants  ? — I  think  we  could 
get  valuable  men,  but  there  are  not  enough  trained  men 
at  present  for  the  purpose. 

5233.  Would  you  propose  to  have  a  training  college 
for  these  Christian  Brothers  ;  how  would  you  get  the 
supply  that  you  want  1 — We  are  doing  that  at  Lingfield 
on  a  small  scale.  It  is  a  training  institution  for  these 
Brothers. 

5234.  Do  you  think  you  could  train  these  men  there 
to  render  them  fit  for  other  colonies  ? — Yes,  some  of 
them  would  be  fit. 

5235.  Not  only  for'yourselves,  but  also  for  other  colonies? 

 That  is  our  idea.    We  attach  great  importance  to 

the  training  of  men  for  this  larger  field  of  service. 

*■  5236.  If  the  colonies  are  to  be  regenerative  in  any 
sense  ? — Yes. 


5237.  About  44  per  cent,  of  your  colonists  get  indepen- 
dent positions  ? — Yes. 

5238.  But  do  you  keep  records  of  them  ? — As  well 
as  we  can ;  it  is  comparatively  few  that  we  can  get  to 
write  to  us. 

5239.  What  proportion  of  the  44  per  cent,  have  you 
got  actual  information  about  as  to  how  they  are  getting 
on  ? — Certainly  it  is  not  more  than  10  per  cent,  of  them 
that  we  have  any  direct  connection  with ;  we  cannot 
keep  it  up  anyhow. 

5240.  That  means  really  that  it  is  about  5  per  cent,  of 
the  whole  number  of  your  colonists  of  whom  you  have 
any  knowledge  that  they  are  practically  self-supporting  ? 
— Whom  we  are  in  actual  touch  with,  or  have  any  corres- 
pondence with,  not  more  than  that ;  it  is  impossible  to  get 
it.  {Dr.  Paton.)  We  have  in  a  sense  a  guarantee  in  that 
they  are  not  returning  to  us  from  Canada,  in  addition 
to  the  fact  that  we  are  in  actual  correspondence  with 
a  few. 

5241.  Does  that  44  per  cent,  include  those  who  have 
gone  to  Canada  ? — ^It  includes  them,  and  with  regard  to 
them  We  have  thi^  guarantee  that  they  have  not  been 
returned  to  us  as  they  would  be  if  they  were  on  the  rates 
ia  Canada. 

5242.  The  5  per  cent,  does  not  include  those  ? — Oh,  no. 

5243.  How  many  went  to  Canada  last  year  ? — {Mr. 
Brooks.)  Twenty-one,  I  think,  went  to  Canada  from  both 
colonies  last  year,  and  twenty-five  are  going  this  year. 

5244.  Is  that  emigration  to  Canada  increasing,  do  you 
think  ? — I  do  not  know  that  it  is  increasing  generally. 
So  far  as  we  are  concerned,  it  is  not  simply  sending  them 
to  Canada  and  dumping  them  down  there  ;  the  Self-help 
Emigration  Society  in  London  is  much  respected 
in  Canada.  I  took  a  number  of  emigrants  there  some 
years  ago  and  was  told  that  the  Self-help  Emigration 
emigrants  are  valued  there  ;  we  always  send  through 
them  and  we  never  leave  go  of  our  man  till  he  is  employed 
in  Canada,  so  we  know  he  gets  work  there  to  start  with; 
we  know  he  gets  a  position  there.  fej 

5245.  I  understand  that  you  would  not  approve  of  the 
establishment  in  England  of  institutions  like  that  at 
Merxplas  ? — Not  as  it  is,  certainly. 

5246.  It  is  practically  a  prison  ? — Yes. 

5247.  And  a  prison  which  will  not  bear  very  favourable 
comparison  with  some  of  our  English  prisons  ? — It  does 
not  bear  comparison  with  them. 

5248.  You  suggest  that  the  casual  ward  should  be 
aboUshed  ? — Yes. 

5249.  Do  you  understand  well  the  casual  ward  system 
at  present  in  force  for  dealing  with  vagrants  in  England  ? 
— I  cannot  say  I  understand  it  perfectly  well,  but  I 
know  of  it,  of  course,  and  I  would  suggest  a  compulsory 
colony,  and  then  that  the  casual  ward  should  be  abolished. 

5250.  Do  you  intend  that  the  colonies  you  propose 
should  replace  the  casual  ward  as  at  present  existing  ? — 
As  one  of  their  services,  yes. 

5251.  Then  possibly  you  might  wish  to  see  the  present 
casual  wards  reserved  for  other  purposes  ? — I  really 
have  not  studied  how  they  could  be  utilised  ;  their  purpose 
would  be  gone,  I  think. 

5252.  We  have  had  e\adence  before  us  that  a  certain 
number  of  vagrants  visiting  the  casual  wards  are  people 
bona  fide  in  search  of  work,  not  the  professional  vagrant 
class  that  you  would  want  to  send  to  a  colony  ? — Yes ;  the 
labour  colonies  should  also  be  labour  bureaux ;  then 
you  would  deal  with  that  class  that  you  have  mentioned, 
too. 

5253.  How  are  these  people  to  get  to  the  colonies ; 
are  there  to  be  colonies  established  in  every  county  ? — 
If  your  bona  fide  seeker  of  work  were  offered  employment 
in  the  colony  and  would  not  take  it,  I  would  then  treat 
him  as  a  vagrant ;  I  would  offer  him  work  first. 

5254.  Before  you  can  offer  him  work  he  must  get  to 
the  colony,  and  it  is  probable  that  the  colonies  would  be 
a  considerable  distance  apart.  There  might  be  a  difficulty 
in  his  getting  to  the  colony.  Then  there  is  the  man  who 
is  travelling,  whom  you  would  want  to  help  on  his  road  ? 
— The  colonies  might  have  rest  houses  for  them  in  places 
to  pass  them  on. 

5255.  Have  you  considered  the  question  of  relief 
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stations  as  they  have  in  Germany  ? — In  a  sense  it  would 
be  a  good  thing  to  have  a  relief  station  in  association  with 
the  colony. 

5256.  Then  as  I  understand  it  you  think  a  relief  station 
is  necessary  to  carry  out  the  colony  system  ? — It  would 
be  a  desirable  twin  purpose. 

5257.  Would  it  be  possible  to  utilise  the  casual  wards 
as  relief  stations  ? — It  might  be. 

5258.  If  you  abolish  the  casual  ward,  should  there  not 
be  some  substitute  for  it  ? — As  a  casual  ward  it  serves 
a  very  poor  purpose  now,  I  think.  (Dr.  Paton.)  I 
think  a  free  colony  is  almost  a  necessary  part  of  that 
general  system  for  the  working  man  who  is  seeking  work 
and  who  should  be  allowed  to  go  from  one  relief  station 
to  another.  If  he  cannot  find  work  at  the  different 
relief  stations  to  which  he  goes,  then  I  think  that  the 
free  colony  is  always  necessary  in  order  that  he  may  go 
and  get  work  there  if  he  cannot  possibly  get  it  elsewhere  ; 
I  do  not  see  any  other  outlet. 

5259.  But,  as  I  understand  it,  you  do  not  want  a  free 
colony  for  these  people  ,  you  want  a  labour  colony  to 
which  they  can  be  absolutely  committed  ? — That  is  one 
of  the  difficulties. 

5260.  We  are  dealing  with  the  vagrants  now.  You  are 
rather  thinking  of  the  ordinary  unemployed  in  your 
free  labour  colony  ;  as  I  understand  it,  you  distinguish 
between  the  free  labour  colony  for  the  ordinary  unem- 
ployed and  the  labour  colony  for  the  vagrant  ? — [Mr. 
Brooks.)  That  is  a  distinction  that  is  essential. 

5261.  Under  whose  management  would  those  labour 
colonies  be  ? — T  have  suggested  three  or  four  forms  ; 
for  instance,  where  charitable  people  start  the  work  with 
subsidies  from  county  councils  or  boards  of  guardians, 
or  as  in  workhouses  or  prisons,  where  the  State,  directly 
or  through  the  guardians,  county  council,  or  municipality, 
provides  everything,  and,  therefore,  manages  the  colony. 
There  are  three  forms  in  which  colonies  can  be  started, 
but  these  tramp  colonies  would  have  to  be  managed  by 
the  State,  I  think. 

5262.  Managed  directly  by  the  State  ?— I  think  so. 

5263.  By  officials  l—iDr.  Paton.)  I  think  this  may  be 
necessary.  At  the  same  time  I  do  not  see  why 
charitable  people  might  not  be  allowed  to  try  the 
experiment  with  the  assistance  of  the  county  councils 
or  the  boards  of  guardians  or  any  other  authorities 
that  are  appointed.  That  method  is,  I  may  say, 
adopted  in  Newcastle ;  there  are  two  institutions 
there  that  are  receiving  assistance  in  capital  expendi- 
ture from  the  educational  authorities ;  and  in  Lanca- 
shire an  institution  for  "  defectives"  is  being  assisted  by 
education  authorities  in  Cheshire  and  Lancashire.  I  think, 
that  system  might  certainly  be  extended ;  it  would  be 
an  advantage,  I  think,  to  try  the  two  methods — one 
by  State  management,  and  the  other  in  which  the 
management  would  be  by  persons  who  are  taking  up  this 
work  from  a  philanthropic  or  religious  point  of  view, 
but  who  are  being  assisted  by  local  authorities 
in  regard  to  capital  expenditure  as  well  as  in  regard 
to  maintenance.  Of  course,  the  authorities  that  gave 
assistance  of  this  kind  should  be  represented  on  the 
committee  of  management,  but  the  committee  of  manage- 
ment would  receive  a  good  deal  of  its  inspiration  from  the 
same  feeling  which  has  given  rise  to  Lingfield,  Starnth- 
waite  and  Hadleigh ;  and  I  think  it  would  be  of  the  greatest 
possible  service  to  have  examples  of  both  kinds  in  the 
beginning  of  this  great  work,  so  that  we  may  see  which 
really  works  out  the  most  advantageously. 

5264.  Then  you  think  that  these  labour  colonies  for 
vagrants  must  be  conducted  by  officials  under  the  State, 
but  also  that  it  is  desirable  that  voluntary  effort  should 
make  the  experiment  ? — I  think  an  example  of  both  would 
be  of  the  greatest  value,  and  I  should  not  like  to  go  very 
greatly  or  deeply  into  this  matter  until  we  had  proof  of 
what  either  method  would  accomphsh. 

5265.  Have  you  ascertained  the  number  of  vagrants 
on  the  roads  ? — [Mr.  Brooks.)  I  have  not  ascertained 
that. 

5266.  What  I  mean  is,  they  are  a  very  considerable 
number,  and  it  would  mean  several  labour  colonies  being 
estabhshed,  if  you  are  not  to  make  them  too  large  ? — 
Yes,  that  is  so. 

6267.  How  are  the  women  and  children  to  be  dealt  with  ; 


what  would  you  do  with  them  ?— In  so  far  as  Lingfield  is    Bev.  J.  L. 
concerned,  it  is  remarkable  how  free  from  that  difficulty  Brooks  and 
we  have  been.    The  woman  can  get  a  better  Uving  ap-    Bev.  J  B. 
parently  without  the  man  sometimes  ;  for  two  reasons  :  "ft'O".   JJ  JJ' 
first  of  all  he  is  a  shiftless  fellow,  and  she  can  get  on  better  ^2  April  1905. 

without  him  ;  and  secondly,  the  conditions  of  labour  are      _1  . 

such  that  a  woman  is  che'4per  in  business  and  the  man 
is  ousted,  and  the  woman  gets  a  position  ;  she  can  get 
a  position  charing  while  he  carmot  get  work,  and  so  on. 
We  have  really  never  had  the  difficulty  of  the  women  to 
face  once,  all  the  while  at  Lingfield  ;  it  is  rather  a  re- 
markable thing  to  me.  They  certainly  would  have  to 
be  dealt  with  in  a  very  different  way  in  the  labour  colonies. 

5268.  Then  you  think  that  question  would  settle  itself 
if  you  got  hold  of  the  men  ;  that  very  likely  the  women 
and  children  would  be  able  to  look  after  themselves, 
and  perhaps  be  much  better  off  through  not  having  the 
men  with  them  ? — That  certainly  seems  to  be  the  ex- 
perience at  Lingfield.  [Dr.  Paton.)  I  think  we  have  also 
the  feeling  that  it  might  be  quite  necessary  that  the  woman 
and  her  children  should  be  taken  probably  to  the  work- 
house. 

5269.  (Captain  Showers.)  I  think  I  understood  you 
to  say,  Mr.  Brooks,  that  if  a  man  does  not  behave  himself 
you  cut  down  his  food  ? — (Mr.  Brooks.)  Yes. 

5270.  I  see  you  have  a  very  generous  menu  daily  at  your 
colony  (see  Appendix  XXYl.) ;  whatpart  would  ;y.ou knock 
off  ? — I  should  knock  off  quality  :  I  should  knock  off 
sweets,  and  so  on  and  give  him  simply  porridge  and 
bread.  I  should  knock  off  tea  too  ;  I  should  only  give 
such  a  man  water  if  he  would  not  work. 

527L  For  how  long  a  time  would  you  do  that  ? — Until 
he  behaved  better. 

5272.  Do  you  not  think  the  man  would  become  weaker 
in  consequence,  and  perhaps  not  be  able  to  do  his  work, 
the  9J  hours  digging  ? — He  would  be  able  to  keep  on, 
though  he  would  not  be  able  to  .do  so  much  perhaps. 
Bread  and  water  is  a  very  succouring  diet  after  all,  and 
he  would  be  able  to  keep  on ;  but  I  would  give  him  no 
tasty  foods. 

5273.  If  the  man  had  been  with  you  some  time,  and 
had  been  fortified  by  the  substantial  diet,  which  you  give 
as  a  rule,  it  would  take  perhaps  a  long  time  before  he 
broke  down  ? — It  would  take  some  time,  of  course,  but 
he  is  not  going  to  hurt  himself  like  that ;  the  amount  of 
work  that  these  men  do  is  not  going  to  hurt  a  man  ;  he 
would  not  hurt  himself  however  you  fed  him. 

5274.  In  prisons,  when  men  are  put  on  bread  and  water 
they  do  no  work  at  all  ? — I  did  not  know  that. 

5275.  It  is  so.  I  suppose  on  the  principle  that  a  man 
is  not  in  a  fit  state  to  do  work  when  he  is  on  a  bread  and 
water  diet  ? — I  was  rather  basing  my  views  on  the  ex- 
perience of  a  Dutch  colony  where  the  man  has  simply 
black  bread  and  water  for  a  time,  and  he  has  to  work  on 
that. 

5276.  Well,  they  could  not  keep  on  very  long  on  that 
diet,  I  think  ? — No,  most  likely  not. 

5277.  Referring  to  the  return  you  have  furnished  (see 
Appendix  XXVI.)  I  see  that  in  1903  two  colonists  were  dis- 
missed for  misbehaviour  and  incapacity,  while  in  1904  there 
were  thirteen  of  such  cases  ? — One  reason  is  that  there  were 
fifteen  more  men  in  the  colony  in  1904  than  in  1903  ; 
and  the  other  is  that  men  vary ;  we  have  a  better  type  of 
man  sometimes  than  others. 

5278.  It  is  rather  a  large  percentage  on  the  fifteen  ex- 
tra men  to  have  the  difference  between  two  and  thirteen, 
is  it  not  ? — Yes  ;  it  is  possible  that  there  was  some  reason 
— four  or  five  being  dismissed  at  once  ;  I  did  not  look 
into  the  particulars.  In  lfi03  twelve  abicondei  as  against 
five  in  1904. 

5279.  What  do  you  mean  by  "  incapacity  "  as  a  rea"  on 
for  dismissing  a  man  ? — Intellectual  incapacity  ;  some- 
times people  send  imbeciles.  Guardians  have  not  been 
quite  wise,  and  at  times  have  sent  us  men  that  were 
reaUy  imbeciles. 

5280.  Are  those  Avho  are  dismissed  on    account  of 
incapacity  sent  back  to  the  workhouse  ? — Yes. 

5281.  They  are  not  left  to  their  own  resources  ? — Per- 
haps, if  the  man  happens  to  be  an  inebriate  ;  sometimes 
an  inebriate  comes  in  in  such  a  sodden  condition,  quite 
utterly  deteriorated,  that  we  cannot  do  anything  with 
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liim  ;  then  he  would  not  be  sent  to  the  workhouse,  he 
would  be  sent  back  to  his  friends. 

5282.  It  is  clear  from  what  you  say  that  the  gardening 
work  on  the  colony  is  not  a  paying  business  ? — ^Well,  it 
is  very  difficult  to  make  it  pay  by  skilled  labour  now, 
and  by  these  men  it  could  not  possibly  be  made  to  pay. 

.5283.  A  plough  and  a  couple  of  horses  would  do  more 
work  in  one  day  than  probably  all  your  colonists  could 
do  in  one  week  ? — Yes,  very  likely. 

Dr.  Paton  Examined. 

5284.  {Chairman.)  Dr.  Paton,  you  are,  I  believe,  the 
chairman  of  the  executive  council  of  the  Christian  Social 
Service  Union  ? — [Dr.  Paton).    Yes,  sir. 

5285.  Are  you  resident  at  Lingfield  ?— No,  I  reside 
in  Nottingham  ;  I  was  very  much  concerned  in  the  found- 
ing of  the  Lingfield  colony. 

5286.  Do  you  frequently  visit  Lingfield  ? — ^Yes,  I  do  ; 
not  so  much  of  late,  since  it  has  got  into  order,  but  at  first 
I  visited  it  frequently. 

5287.  You  have  heard  the  evidence  given  by  Mr. 
Brooks ;  do  you  agree  in  the  main  with  that  evidence  ? 
— do  entirely ;  though  I  venture  to  make  one  or  two 
criticisms  or  exceptions,  and  if  you  like  I  will  state  them 
now. 

5288.  If  you  please,  I  think  that  will  be  best  ?— Mr. 
Brooks  has  indicated  that  in  any  colony  that  is  founded 
for  vagrants  there  must  be  classification,  because  you  will 
find  that  among  the  vagrants  there  are  people  of  very 
distinct  types  who  cannot  and  ought  not  to  be  associated 
together  in  the  colony.  "  Probably  you  will  find  that  you 
•will  need  to  classify  in  a  vagrant  colony  at  least 
into  two  classes  so  far  as  regards  character  ;  you  will  find 
those  who  are  somewhat  insubordinate  or  of  the  type  of 
the  rogue  and  the  vagabond,  and  you  will  find  others  who 
are  vagrants  because  of  some  mental  or  moral  defect  but 
who  are  not  quite  criminal,  or  even,  I  may  say,  approach- 
ing to  the  criminal  class  ;  and  I  think  it  would  be  a  great 
misfortune  that  those  two  classes  should  be  associated 
together ;  they  may  be  in  one  colony,  but  they  ought 
certainly  to  be  separated  in  that  colony. 

5289.  In  what  way  would  you  separate  them  1 — I 
think  as  in  Germany,  one  principle  must  be  paramount, 
namely,  that  character  counts  in  every  respect,  not  only 
in  regard  to  the  classification,  but  with  regard  even  to  the 
discipline ;  and  so  I  think  you  will  find  there  are  two 
classes  that  will  have  to  be  separated  either  into  distinct 
colonies  or  into  distinct  apartments  at  the  one  colony ; 
one  class  will  be  those  that  are  criminal,  those  that  have 
been  perhaps  in  a  prison  and  who  are  ex-convicts,  or  who 
are  known  to  be  somewhat  vicious  in  habit  and  character ; 
and  the  other  class  will  be  those  who  are  mentally  and 
physically  defective,  and  who  therefore  have  to  be  treated 
in  a  somewhat  remedial  manner.  I  know  that  it  is  not  a 
very  easy  matter,  and  yet  those  who  have  experience  in 
this  say  it  is  not  so  difficult.  In  Germany  CAadently 
they  regard  it  as  a  very  crucial  matter,  and  they  do  not 
seem  to  find  much  difficulty  in  distinguishing  between 
these  two  classes.  Then  Mr.  Brooks  has  indicated — and 
I  think  this  is  most  important — that  with  regard  to  each 
of  these  classes  there  ought  to  be  a  further  classification. 
That  is  to  say,  that  by  good  behaviour  one  can  rise  from 
a  lower  grade  to  a  higher.  Now,  there  I  venture  to  make 
a  suggestion  somewhat  different  from  my  friend  Mr. 
Brooks,  whose  opinion  I  value  very  much  in  these  mat- 
ters, because  he  has  had  practical  experience,  such  as  I 
have  not  had ;  but  still  there  is  one  principle  which  I 
should  like  to  commend  very  much — it  is  the  principle 
which  is  adopted  in  Elmira  and  in  other  reformatory 
prisons  in  the  United  States  of  America,  and  also  in  To- 
ronto. Mr.  Brooks  would  let  all  enter  on  the  lowest  plane, 
what  he  calls  the  labour  colony,  and  then  let  them  rise 
to  two  other  grades — he  has  two  promotions.  I  would 
venture  to  suggest  that  instead  of  tnis  it  would  be  better 
to  let  them  enter  on  an  intermediate  stage,  so  that  they  will 
not  feel  when  they  enter  the  colony,  that  it  is  so  horrid  a 
place  and  so  like  a  prison.  I  presume  that  the  great  idea 
which  will  inspire  this  movement  is  that  of  reformation. 
We  are  not  simply  wanting  to  punish,  we  are  not  simply 
wanting  to  segregate,  we  are  wanting  to  reform.  I 
must  say  that  my  whole  interest  in  this  movement  arises 
from  that ;  and  I  believe  that  in  the  most  sordid  and  the 
most  degraded  there  is  a  something  that  will  respond  to 


wise  treatment,  and  I  hope  in  all  that  we  do  we  may  seek 
to  act  upon  that  principle.  That  being  so,  there  are  two 
elements  with  which  we  have  to  work :  the  one  is  the 
element  of  fear  and  the  other  is  the  element  of  hope.  If 
the  man,  on  entering,  goes  into  the  intermediate  stage,  I 
would  suggest  that  he  might  be  put  into  a  lower  stage  if 
he  is  insubordinate,  if  he  breaks  the  rules,  or  if  he  is  neg- 
lectful of  order.  There  are  many  reasons  which  might 
be  given  for  which  he  should  be  degraded,but  there  should 
always  be  the  possibility  of  re-emerging  into  the  inter- 
mediate grade  again  as  soon  as  he  shows  that  he  has 
mended  his  ways.  Then  I  think  that  from  the  inter- 
mediate stage  there  ought  also  to  be  promotion  into  a 
higher  on  good  conduct ;  so  that  I  would  bring  into  exercise 
both  those  influences,  the  influence  of  fear  and  the  influ- 
ence of  hope.  I  think  that  in  that  way  you  can  bring 
reforming  influences  more  vividly  and  powerfully  to  work. 

5290.  Do  I  understand  that  you  would  prefer  to  have 
separate  institutions  for  what  you  call  the  lower  grade  of 
men  and  the  higher  grade,  or  would  you  have  them  in  the 
same  institution,  but  with  different  treatment  ? — Well,  I 
think  that  that  might  be  a  matter  of  convenience  or 
expediency.  I  do  not  think  that  I  need  lay  down  a 
definite  rule  in  that  master.  I  think  in  one  institution  it 
would  be  quite  possible  to  have  the  three  grades  of 
which  I  am  speaking;  and  indeed,  it  might  be  to  some 
extent  an  advantage,  because  an  inmate  would  have  in 
proximity  to  himself  people  who  were  enjoying  better 
advantages  than  he  ;  but  that  is  a  question  upon  which 
experts  differ,  and  I  really  have  not  the  knowledge  that 
would  allow  me  to  give  anything  like  a  worthy  judgment. 

5291.  Is  anything  of  that  sort  practised  in  the  foreign 
institutions — in  the  Belgian  colony  ? — They  all  have  a 
system  of  promotion. 

5292. 1  mean,  if  they  receive  an  ex-convict,  do  they  put 
him  into  a  special  class,  and  does  he  associate  only  with 
men  of  the  same  class  ?— I  understand  the  lowest  grade 
at  Merxplas  consists  very  largely  of  ex-convicts. 

6295.  Have  they  different  quarters  for  that  class  ? — 
They  are  quite  separated.  The  lowest  class  are  kept 
absolutely  separate  with  regard  to  bed  and  board  and 
work.  They  are  not  allowed  to  come  into  any  association 
with  the  others.  I  think  it  is  almost  one  of  their 
ruling  principles,  that  those  in  that  lowest  grade  shall 
be  kept  wholly  apart,  in  order  that  their  bad  influence 
may  not  spread  over  the  whole  colony  ;  and  I  think 
that  is  a  principle  which  ought  not  to  be  ignored.  All 
that  I  have  ventured  to  say  is  that  I  think  it  would  be 
well,  in  the  discipline  of  your  institution,  to  allow  that 
the  men  should  be  degraded  for  certain  reasons  from 
the  position  at  which  they  entered  into  it,  and  that 
they  should  be  able  to  rise  from  the  intermediate  into 
a  higher.  Of  course,  if  they  are  degraded  into  a  lower, 
they  should  be  encouraged  and  helped  in  every  way  to 
rise  as  soon  as  possible  into  the  intermediate  grade 
from  which  they  have  been  lowered. 

5296.  Who  should  be  the  judge  of  the  time  when  the 
promotion  should  occur  ? — -The  director,  and  I  think 
there  ought  to  be  definite  rules,  as  in  Elmira,  indicating 
the  reasons  for  the  degradation  and  the  promotion. 
In  Elmira  they  have  very  distinct  rules  indicating  what 
will  lead  you  to  go  down  or  to  go  up.  Then 
another  point  I  would  suggest  is  that  in  connection  with 
a  vagrant  colony  the  parole  system  which  now  prevails 
in  America  should  be  adopted.  Mr.  Brooks  speaks  of 
permission  being  given  for  men  to  leave  the  higher 
grade  of  colony  which  he  calls  the  training  colony. 
It  seems  to  me  that  in  any  colony  in  which 
compulsory  detention  is  in  force,  so  long  as  a  man  is  a 
colonist  you  cannot  allow  him  to  leave  that  colony. 
It  seems  to  me  that  the  whole  principle  is  violated  if  you 
allow  him  to  leave  that  colony  as  though  he  were  a  free 
man ;  so  long  as  he  is  in  that  colony,  I  think  he  must 
be  compulsorily  detained  in  it.  I  think  that  the 
principle  of  parole  is  one  which  would  appeal  to  a 
great  number  of  colonists,  awakening  them  to  the  desire 
for  a  better  life;  and  the  parole  system  which  is  now 
very  largely  used  in  America,  would,  I  think,  be  specially 
suited  to  a  vagrant  colony.  That  is  to  say,  that  a  man 
would  be  allowed  under  certain  conditions,  because 
of  his  good  conduct  to  leave  on  parole,  and  that  there 
should  be  a  parole  officer  who  would  keep  in  close  touch 
with  him  during  the  whole  of  the  time  of  his  parole,  and 
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that  he  should  bs,  of  course,  at  once  returned  to  the 
colony,  and  perhaps  even  punished,  if  he  breaks  his  parole. 

5297.  As  I  understand,  you  would  not  depend  upon 
the  man's  good  faith  in  the  parole  ;  you  would  have 
somebDdy  to  look  after  him  ? — -Yes,  the  parole  officer. 

5298.  You  would  have  a  parole  officer  ;  you  would 
not  depend  upon  the  man's  honour  ? — Not  a'together ; 
but  the  paro'e  officer  would  act  as  a  guardian  to  remind 
him  of  his  p'edge,  and  to  assist  him. 

5299.  The  idea  of  parole  is  that  you  depend  upon 
the  ma.n's  honour  that  he  will  keep  it  ? — think  it 
is  necessary  that  he  should  not  be  under  the  police  as 
though  he  were  a  ticket-of-leave  man.  I  think  it  should  be 
a  special  officer  who  would  encourage  and  help  him. 

5300.  Can  you  tell  me  if  these  institutions  in  America 
that  you  spoke  of,  Elmira  and  so  on,  take  in  men  of  the 
same  classas  what  we  call  here  vagrants  ? — -They  take  in  a 
worse  class  ;  they  take  in  criminals. 

SCOl.  But  they  do  not  necessarily  take  in  vagrants  ? 
—No. 

5302.  Those  institutions  are  more  like  a  reformatory 
than  a  labour  colony  for  men  who  have  arrived  at 
their  condition  of  destitution  possibly  by  accident  and 
not  by  their  own  fault  ? — Quite  so. 

5303.  That  is  a  very  different  class  of  men  to  the 
convicts  you  are  referring  to  in  the  Elmira  institution  ? — 
I  venture  to  say  that  still  more,  therefore,  the  principle 
of  parole  might  apply  to  the  vagrants.  If  it  is  possible 
to  apply  that  principle  to  criminals  such  as  are  received 
into  these  reformatory  prisons  in  America,  it  ought  to 
be  still  more  possible  to  apply  it  to  vagrants  in  whom 
we  might  hope  to  introduce  some  improvement  within 
two  or  three  months.  I  think  the  parole  principle  is  one 
that  would  be  of  the  very  greatest  value  in  connection 
with  vagrant  colonies. 

5304.  I  think  you  have  already  said  that  you  would 
be  in  favour  of  giving  the  men  an  opportunity  of  rising 
into  a  higher  grade  when  they  have  shown  themselves 
to  be  worthy  of  that  promotion  ? — ^Yes. 

5305.  I  believe  you  have  some  acquaintance  with  the 
practice  in  the  Frederiksoord  colony  in  Holland  ? — 
I  feel  that  the  principle  adopted  in  Frederiksoord  is  one 
of  the  greatest  importance  to  us  in  England  at  the  present 
time.  I  think  the  condition  of  England  is  one  that  you 
have  to  consider  in  dealing  with  this  problem  of  vagrar.cy. 
Our  population  is  wage -earning  and  industrial  to  a  very 
large  extent.  When  people  are  settled  in  agriculture  they 
are  to  a  large  extent  stationary,  but  under  the  new  con- 
ditions of  our  industrial  life  a  great  number  of  our  popu- 
lation are  necessarily  migratory;  the  words  "fluid  "  and 

"mobile"  have  been  used  in  connection  with  industrial 
labour  ;  it  is  a  necessity  under  the  modem  conditions  of 
our  industrial  life.  I  think  therefore  it  is  of  the  greatest 
importance  that  we  should  increase  as  far  as  possible  the 
number  of  those  who  are  stationary.  The  value  of 
Frederiksoord  is  that  it  allows  men  who  have  been 
in  the  vagrant  colony,  and  others,  who  not  being  vagrants, 
but  because  they  were  out  of  work,  have  been 
to  the  free  colony,  after  they  have  been  trained  to 
agriculture,  to  be  settled  upon  the  land  under  conditions 
that,  without  the  taint  of  pauperism,  enables  them  to 
become  freeholders  or  at  least  holders  under  permanent 
tenure. 

5306.  Is  there  land  at  Frederiksoord  upon  which 
these  men  can  be  settled  ? — Yes,  thousands  of  acres. 

5307.  What  is  the  acreage  ? — Some  3,000  acres,  I 
believe. 

5308.  And  how  many  men  have  been  settled  upon  that 
land  ? — There  have  been  over  160  men  and  their  families. 

5309.  Has  that  system  been  found  successful  ? — Yes  ; 
so  much  so  that  in  Germany  they  are  now  beginning, 
in  regard  to  two  or  three  of  their  free  labour  colonies, 
to  develop  the  same  principle  ;  that  is  to  say  they  are 
now  establishing  Heimath-Kolonien  or  homestead 
colonies  ;  so  that  those  who  have  passed  through  the 
labour  colony  and  received  training  there  may  settle  on 
the  land. 

5310.  I  suppose  those  men  would  be  of  the  better 
class ;  men  who  have  not  been  convicted  ? — Yes 
generally,  but  not  necessarily.  I  think  it  is 
a  weak  point  in  the  f  rederiksoord  system  that 
they  have  used  it  simply  as  a  method  of  relieving  destitu- 
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tion.    Now  I  think  that  is  wrong  in  principle.    I  think  j_ 

that  such  a  colony  i;  not  for  the  relief  of  destitution  ;  it  Brooks,  and 

ought  only  to  be  for  families  of  men  who  have  proved    Bev.  J.  B. 

themselves  to  be  thrifty    and    industrious,  and   wlio  Paion,  D.D, 

are  likely  to  be  successful  peasant  farmers  or  workers.      ,^  ;    r,~  ^„ 
^  12  April  1905. 

5311.  Now  I  think  you  are  prepared  to  give  evidence  

with  regaid  to  the  prevention  of  the  increase  of  vagrancy 

and  to  make  some  suggestions  ? — If  you  will  allow  me 
I  will  be  very  glad  to  lay  some  points  before  you,  which 
have  been  veiy  much  before  my  own  mind  whilst  I  have 
been  making  enquiiy  in  regard  to  this  question.  A  great 
number  of  vagrants  have  begun  their  vagrant  life  as 
working  men  seeking  employment.  I  received  this 
morning  some  rather  striking  figuies  from  Gateshead, 
showing  that  out  of  108  men  in  the  workh  use  last 
week,  43  were  skilled  or  semi-skilled  workmen. 
Two  days  ago  I  went  to  see  the  master  of  our.  work- 
house ;  both  confirm  what  I  have  learned  otherwise  — 
that  many  of  our  almost  hopeless  vagrants  were  men 
who  had  been  out  of  work  and  who  went  at  fir  it  into  the 
casual  ward  because  they  were  on  the  tran  p  f  eeking 
woik.  After  a  week  or  two  they  got  to  think  that  it  was 
more  pleasant  to  tramp  without  work  lhan  they  thought 
it  was.  The  master  of  a  workhouse  tells  me  "  the  first 
night  they  think  it  is  very  bad  in  the  tramp  ward,  but 
after  having  been  a  few  nights  there  they  do  not  seem 
to  think  it  is  so  verj  bad.'? 

5312.  In  what  way  would  you  prevent  the  iiicrea'~e  of 
vagrancy  among  this  c'ass  ? — Well,  there  are  three  methods 
I  would  suggest.  The  first  is  a  national  and  organi  ed 
scheme  of  labour  bureaux  that  ere  ia  communication  with 
or.eanother,  the  fcbo'i'ioncf  tramp  ward^,  and  the  provi- 
sion for  bona  fide  working  men  who  are  (ravelling  to  reek 
wcrk,  of  sui'^able  accommodation  in  workkou  05  for  which 
they  would  pay  by  wcrk  done  at  times  that  would  rot . 
hinder  their  going  out  to  seek  work.  The  record  i  3  to  find 
opporturitie i  for  men  who  are  pist  their  prime  and  for- 
the  less  efficient  workmen  to  continue  their  work  ia  their 
workshops  on  reasonable  terms.  These  men  are  now 
dismissed  from  their  employment  becau  e  they  crn-ot 
earn  the  full  wages  earned  by  their  more  aol  ive  and  capable 
fellow  workmen.  This  evil  has  ari  en  from  the  fact  that 
trades  unions  will  not  allow  an  employer  to  give  less  than 
the  ordinary  trades  union  wage.  Now,  I  think  an  arrange- 
ment to  obviate  this  evil  could  be  made  with  the  trades 
union  leaders.  I  have  conferred  with  one  or  two  of  them 
on  the  point.  They  are  quite  right  in  insisting  that  the 
average  wage  of  the  trade  in  a  district  shall  be  the  wage 
that  represents  the  work  of  a  capable  effective  man  ;  but 
I  think  the  difficulty  could  be  met  by  allowing  piece- 
work to  the  older  ard  the  le^s  efficient  man,  so  that  he  is 
not  to  be  paid  by  the  day,  but  by  piece-work ;  or  the 
trades  union  might  allow  him  to  work  for  fewer  hours 
and  receive  a  less  wage  in  proportion.  T  believe  that 
some  of  the  best  trades  union  leaders  would  be  quite 
prepared  to  reconsider  that  question.  The  third  method 
that  I  recommend  is  to  endeavour  to  develop  in  this 
country  a  system  which  is  in  force  on  the  Continent 
a-morg  factory  workers  in  Belgium  and  France  at  the 
present  time.  It  is  this,  that  the  workman  should  be 
encouraged,  even  when  he  is  in  full  work,  to  have  his 
large  garden  or  his  small  holding,  to  that  when  he  begins 
to  fail  in  work,  and  cannot  do  the  work  of  the  factory,  he 
should  still  have  his  plot  of  land  upon  which  he  could 
earn  at  least  something  that  would  suffice  with  what: 
he  receives  from  his  trade  union. 

5313.  That,  of  course,  would  depend  very  much  upon 
the  circumstances  of  the  locality  ? — I  may  say  that  in 
localities  that  seem  to  be  the  most  difficult  and  even 
impossible,  these  allotments  can  be  found.  For  example,, 
if  you  look  at  the  report-i  of  the  Vac  nt  Lots  Associa- ions 
in  Philadelphia  and  Detroit,  it  is  wonderful  to  ;  ee  what 
has  been  done  even  there  ;  and  I  have  known  three  men 
working  at  Doulton's  factory  in  Lambeth  who  went  out  on 
their  bicycles  4|  miles  to  cultivate  their  garden  allotments ; 
but  I  quite  allow  that  it  will  depend  to  some  extent  on 
the  locality,  and  that  is  one  reason  why  one  delights  to 
think  that  in  France  and  in  Belgium  at  the  present  time 
industries  are  being  set  up  much  more  frequently  than 
formerly  in  villages,  so  that  the  workers  are  able  to 
work  upon  the  land  more  conveniently  than  they  could 
in  a  large  town. 

5314.  If  there  was  a  large  factory  or  workshop  in  the 
middle  of  a  large  town  it  would  be  almost  impossible 
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Rev.  J.  L.    for  the  men  to  get  gardens  or  allotments  ? — I  live  in 
Brooks  and  Nottingham,  and  the  city  is  surrounded  by  garden  allot- 
Bev.  <^-^-    ments.    I  believe  if  these  were  developed  it  would  con- 
rami,  JJ.JJ.  jjpiijute,  at  any  rate,  to  a  great  abatement  of  this  source  of 

12  April  1905. 

 5315.  I  think  we  are  almost  getting  beyond  the  lines 

of  our  Inquiry.  But,  on  this  point,  would  not  the  better 
plan  be  to  encourage  the  working  man  to  lay  by,  week  by 
week,  when  he  gets  good  wages,  and  in  that  way  provide 
for  himself  when  he  reaches  a  certain  age  ? — Yes,  J  think 
that  the  methods  of  insurance  against  unemployment, 
which  are  in  force  in  many  places  on  the  Continent, 
especially  in  France  and  Germany,  might  be  very  greatly 
developed  in  this  country. 

5316.  I  think  you  have  something  to  say  with  regard  to 
the  manner  in  which  vagrancy  has  been  dealt  with  in 
Westphalia  ? — I  should  like  to  refer  to  a  pamphlet  which 
has  just  been  published  by  Pastor  von  Bodelschwingh, 
'entitled  Wer  hilft  mit,  showing  how  the  system  of  relief 
stations  in  Westphalia  has  tended  to  reduce  vagrancy 
there.  I  think  that  arrangements  should  be  made  in  this 
•  country  as  are  made  in  Germany,  for  the  working  man 
who  is  out  of  work  and  is  seeking  work.  If  we  provide 
■something  in  the  way  of  relief  stations  and  do 
not  let  him  go  to  the  tramp  ward,  then  a  great 
deal  M'ill  have  been  done  to  remove  one  of  the  chief 
causes  of  vagrancy  in  our  country  ;   and  I  think  in  any 

-  system  of  relief  stations  it  will  be  necessary  to  have  a 
free  labour  colony,  so  that  if  the  man  cannot  possibly 
find  work  at  any  of  these  stations  to  which  he  goes  and 
where  he  will  be  helped  in  every  way  by  labour  bureaux, 
he  can  then  go  to  the  labour  colony. 

5317.  Of  course,  it  would  be  a  considerable  item  of 
expenditure  if  you  had  to  provide  fresh  institutions  to 
serve  as  relief  stations  ? — I  think  that  every  workhouse  in 
the  country  might  be  used  for  that  purpose.  I  mean 
that  a  department  of  the  workhouse  might  be  made 
available  for  such  a  man,  where  the  conditions  would  be 
better  than  in  the  present  tramp  ward.  The  man  might 
be  received  there  on  bringing  his  identification  card  and 
some  proof  as  to  what  he  was  seeking  and  where  he  was 
going,  and  he  should  be  received  ard  helped  as  in  the 
relief  stations  in  Germany  ;  I  think  it  could  be  done 
without  any  expense  whatever. 

5318.  Then  I  understand  from  what  you  say  that  you 
vi'oulel  be  in  favour  of  something  in  the  nature  of  a  way- 
ticket  ? — I  think  it  is  absolutely  necessary  ;  you  carnot 
liave  the  relief  stations  without  it,  and  I  think  that  that 
would  at  once  stop  one  of  the  greatest  sources  of  vagrancy 
in  our  country. 

5319.  Are  you  in  favour  of  having  a  way  -ticket,  Mr. 
Brooks  ? — {Mr.  Brooks).  Certainly. 

5320.  Have    you    anything    further   to    add  ? — [Dr. 
Baton.)  There  are  threeotherpoints  which  I  she  uld  like  to 
name  very  briefly  as  causes  of  vagrancy  in  our  country, 
and  which  I  think  should  be  considered.    One  is  the  men 
who  are  discharged  from  the  Army.    You  take  men  into 
the  Army  now,  at  eighteen  or  nineteen  years  of  age,  just 
as  they  are  beginning  really  to  learn  their  trade,  if  they 
have  got  one,  and  you  take  them  for  seven  years.  By 
that  time  they  have  lost  pretty  well  the  trade  they  were 
beginning  to  have  in  their  hands.    Others  of  them  are 
taken  perhaps   from   agriculture ;   in  the   Army  they 
forget  a  good  deal  of  their  farming  know!edge,  and 
perhaps   get  a  new  taste,  so  that  they  do  not  care 
to    return   to    agriculture.      It    has    seemed    to  me 
that  it  would  be  quite  possible  to  have  workshops  and 
a  small  farm  in  connection  with  the  barracks,  in  which 
the  men,  whilst  they  are  in  the  service,  could  spend  one 
hour  a  day  or  so  in  labour  that  would  continue  the  sort 
of  knowledge  they  had  of  their  trade  when  they  entered 
the  Army,  and  would  continue  their  interest  and  exercise 
their  skill  in  agriculture  after  they  entered  the  Army.  I 
think  it  might  be  possible  to  do  all  that  is  required  by 
having  technical  schools,  or  agricultural  schools  with  small 
gardens  or  farms  attached,  which  would  be  sufficient  to 
keep  alive  in  the  soldier  the  knowledge  that  be  had  before 
he  entered  the  Army,  and  would  thus  enable  him,  when 
he  left  the  Army,  to  get  employment.    At  the  present 
time  men  leave  the  Army  and  have  difficulty  in  finding 
employment.     I  have   evidence    here    from  several 
masters   of   worldiouses   that  they   constitute   not  a 
small  element  of  the  vagrant  class ;  it  seems  to  rce 
that  when  the  country  has  used  these  men  for  seven  years 


in  the  most  important  period  of  their  lives,  something 
ought  to  be  done  to  ensure  for  them  a  better  life  than  a 
vagrant  life  when  they  leave  the  Army.  And  I  am  also 
quite  sure  that  something  could  be  done  that  would  not 
only  be  of  advantage  to  him  when  he  has  left  the  Army, 
but  would  be  of  great  advantage  to  him  during  the  time 
that  he  is  serving.  The  second  point  I  wish  to  bring 
forward  is  this— and  I  think  it  is  a  very  serious  matter — 
that  a  prisoner,  when  he  leaves  prisor,  is  practically  ex- 
cluded from  work,  because  he  has  lost  his  character,  and 
people  do  not  like  to  employ  him  ;  I  cannot  but  think 
that  it  would  be  possible  to  give  an  opportunity  to  an  ex- 
convict  to  enter  a  vagrant  colony  at  once,  so  that  by  his 
work  i.i  that  vagrant  colony  he  would  be  able  to  ex- 
purgate himself  from  the  reproach  that  he  was  a  convict. 
He  ought  to  be  able  to  leave  the  colony  with  credentials 
that  would  ensure  him  emploj-ment.  Thirdly,  I  should  like 
also  to  say  that  the  boys  that  we  have  at  Lingfield  would 
probably  have  become  vagrants  if  they  did  not  prefer  to 
be  inmates  of  the  workhouse.  In  a  pamphlet  on  the 
Unemployed  I  have  shown  that  there  are  many  youths  of 
that  class  and  of  a  yet  better  class  that  are  growing  up 
in  our  cities,  without  any  definite  employment  whatever, 
who  might  be  apprenticed  in  training  schools  or  training 
colonies  by  which  they  would  be  enabled  to  earn  an 
honest  livelihood  in  life,  which  at  present  is  almost 
impossible  for  them. 

5321.  (Sir  William  Chance.)  What  are  your  ideas  as 
to  the  treatment  of  the  children  of  vagrants  ? — I  think 
that  the  children  of  vagrants,  with  the  mothers,  might  be 
received  into  the  workhouse  if  they  are  not  able  to  do 
better  without  the  man  than  with  him ;  but,  as  Mr.  Brooks 
said,  they  would  probably  be  able  to  maintain  themselves 
independently  when  the  husband  and  father  is  in  the 
vagrant  colony.  In  Germany  I  find  that  in  some  colonies 
when  the  men  begin  to  earn  money  part  of  that  money  is 
sent  to  the  wife  and  to  the  children  ;  and  I  think  it 
would  be  a  perfectly  right  thing,  if  it  were  found  that 
the  work  of  the  vagrant  in  the  colony  was  of  more  value 
than  his  keep,  that  then  his  money  should  be  sent  to 
the  wife  and  the  children.  And  in  Germany  the  idea 
of  the  Heimath-Kolonien  is  being  developed,  that  is  to  say 
the  vagrant  is  being  trained  to  establish  a  home  for  him- 
self on  the  land  in  which  the  wife  and  children  could  join 
him.  I  must  say  that  I  think  the  essence  of  this  whole 
problem  lies  here,  to  get  more  people  somehow  or  other 
settled  on  the  land,  not  only  for  the  sake  of  the  vagrant 
himself,  but  for  the  sake  of  our  nation,  so  that  our 
people  will  have  more  of  the  physical  vigour  and 
sturdy  character  that  you  can  only  develop  in  country 
life.  For  to  have  the  great  industrial  mass  of  our  people— 
nearly  80  per  cent. — congested  in  urban  life  is  a  sort  of 
monstrosity  which  is  bound  to  breed  the  evil  of  vagrancy. 

5322.  You  do  not  think  anything  can  be  done  under 
the  present  system  without  some  radical  change  such  as 
you  propose  ? — ^I  am  quite  certain  of  it.  It  is  not  a  matter 
of  mere  surmise,  for  1  have  looked  into  this  question  for 
many  years. 

5323.  (Dr.  Downes.)  At  what  stage  of  the  vagrant's 
career  would  you  send  him  to  the  labour  colony  ? — I 
would  follow  Sir  John  Gorst's  Bill  of  last  year.  Our 
present  system  of  sending  vagrants  to  prison  is  the  most 
costly  system  that  you  can  devise,  and  it  is  the  most 
stupid  that  you  can  think  of.  If  the  man  may  be  sent 
to  prison,  surely,  prima  facie,  that  is  sufficient  reason 
for  sending  him  to  a  vagrant  colony,  where  he  will  be 
trained  to  a  better  kind  of  life  ;  and  I  think  therefore 
that  the  same  indictment  should  be  made  with  a  view  to 
sending  him  to  a  colony  as  to  pri  on.  The  precautions 
given  by  Sir  John  Gorst  in  his  Bill  I  would  like 
to  emphasise  here,  because  I  think  that  perhaps 
that  was  not  made  quite  so  clear  by  Mr.  Brooks. 
I  should  have  no  idea  of  sending  him  to  a  vagrant 
colony  by  mere  summary  jurisdiction.  I  think  Sir 
John  Gorst's  Bill  has  put  that  matter  as  clearly  and 
concisely  as  it  could  be  put.  I  would  venture  also  to 
say  that  I  think  three  years  is  rather  too  long  a 
term  of  detention.  Mr.  Brooks  has  spoken  of  three 
years,  but  it  seemed  to  me  that  was  rather 
a  long  sentence,  and  if  we  were  to  adopt 
the  reformatory  methods  and  the  influences  that  we 
ought  to  adopt  I  think  two  years  might  suffice ;  but  I 
should  like  to  give  a  power  of  parole  at  a  much  earlier 
period,  so  that  a  man  should  not  feel  that  he  was  being 
given  a  cruel  sentence. 
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Mr.  W.  Crooks,  M.P.,  called  ;  and  Examined. 


5324.  [Ghairman  )  I  think  you  are  aware  that  our  Inquiry 
is  into  the  present  condition  of  vagrancy,  with  a  view 
to  finding  out  whether  it  is  desirable  that  there  should  be 
any  amendment  in  the  law.  You  are,  I  believe,  chairman 
of  the  Poplar  board  of  guardians  ? — Yes. 

5325.  Have  you  held  that  position  long  ? — 1  have 
just  been  re-elected  for  the  eighth  time,  I  think. 

5326.  Your  union  is  a  large  and  a  very  poor  one,  is 
it  not  ? — That  is  so. 

5327.  Can  you  say  what  is  the  average  daily  number 
of  casuals  you  have  in  your  casual  wards  ? — We  are 
full  every  night.  I  really  forget  what  our  accommoda- 
tion is,  but  we  have  to  turn  applicants  away ;  I  will  tell 
you  what  I  think  is  the  reason  for  that  directly. 

5328.  I  find  we  have  the  numbers  which  your  wards 
accommodate :  there  appear  to  be  separate  cells  for 
forty-nine  men,  seven  women,  and  three  women  with 
children  ? — Yes  ;  I  have  no  doubt  that  is  so.  There 
are  very  few  children ;  we  never  get  more  than  one  or 
two  in  a  week. 

5329.  Now,  when  a  man  comes  in  how  long  does  he 
stay  in  the  casual  ward  ? — He  is  there  twelve  hours  ; 
we  turn  him  out  at  six  o'clock  in  the  morning. 

5330.  The  next  morning  ? — Yes  ;  unless  he  is  a  man 
whom  we  are  compelled  to  detain  under  the  law— that 
is  to  say,  a  man  who  has  visited  us  previously  within  the 
month  ;  then  we  keep  him,  but  whenever  we  can  discharge 
a  man  at  six  in  the  morning  we  do  so. 

5331.  And  the  same  with  women  ? — Well,  we  are  not 
so  particular  about  the  women  unless  they  appear  to  us 
to  be  of  bad  o'laracter.    We  do  not  get  many  women. 

5332.  If  you  discharge  the  men  at  six,  they  do  not 
do  anything  in  the  way  of  a  task  ? — No. 

5333.  But  those  whom  you  detain  longer  than  one 
night,  what  task  do  they  perform  ? — Well,  we  put  them 
at  scrubbing  floors,  or  polishing  brasses,  or  work  of  that 
character. 

5334.  You  do  not  put  them  to  stone  breaking  or  wood 
cuttuig,  or  anything  of  that  kind  ? — No  ;  and  I  think 
that  accounts  for  the  large  number  of  casuals  that  we 
get.  On  the  other  hand,  the  feeling  of  my  board  is  that 
if  these  men  are  bona  fide  workmen,  the  best  way  to  help 
them  is  to  turn  them  out  at  a  time  in  the  morning  when 
they  can  get  work. 

5335.  Quite  so  ? — Still,  I  do  not  think  that  has  been 
an  absolute  triumph.  I  have  had  a  deputation  wait  upon 
me — not  of  casuals,  of  course,  but  of  persons  who  had 
seen  the  men  turned  out  at  six  in  the  morning — or  earlier — 
and  they  have  said  they  did  not  think  it  quite  the  right 
treatment  to  turn  these  men  out  in  the  wet.  Whatever 
you  do,  it  seems  you  are  always  liable  to  have  some  criti- 
cism of  your  action. 

5336.  Before  you  turn  them  out,  do  you  give  them 
anything  in  the  way  of  breakfast  ? — Oh,  yes. 

5337.  What  do  they  get  ? — They  get  gruel  and  bread. 

5338.  A  man  always  leaves  with  a  full  stomach  ? — 
He  always  leaves  with  a  meal.  The  regulation  of  the 
place  is  that  we  have  three  officers  doing  eight  hours 
each,  so  that  we  are  able  to  prepare  during  the  night 
the  breakfast  for  the  morning. 
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5339.  Only  those  who  are  detained  longer  than  one     Mr.  W. 
night   have   any   task  ? — Yes,   those   whom  we   are  Crooks,  M.P. 
obliged  to  detain  under  the  Order. 


5340.  Now,  when  the  men  come  in,  are  they  searched  ? 
—  Yes,  always, 

5341.  And  bathed  ?— Yes  ;  they  are  bathed  almost 
immediately. 

5342.  Is  that  an  invariable  rule  ? — It  all  depends  on 
what  time  a  man  comes  in  ;  if  he  gets  in  fairly  early, 
he  has  his  bath  and  then  his  meal ;  if  he  gets  in  late  and 
there  is  room  for  him,  he  gets  his  meal  and  then  his  bath. 

5343.  As  a  rule,  is  any  money  found  on  these  men 
when  they  are  searched  ? — Very  little  indeed  ;  it  only 
amounts  to  pence  and  halfpence. 

5344.  What  is  the  class  of  man  who  ordinarily  comes 
to  you  :  can  he  be  called  a  working  man  ? — I  certainly 
should  not  put  them  down  as  an  ordinary  class  of  work- 
men at  all.  I  sometimes  go  into  the  ward  and  talk  to 
the  men,  and  I  am  bound  to  say  that  what  you  would 
call  men  in  search  of  work  are  rather  rare,  except  that 
they  all  declare  that  they  are  in  search  of  work  ;  the 
man  whom  you  really  could  believe  was  trying  to  find 
work  is  very  rare. 

5345.  That  agrees  with  what  we  have  heard  from  other- 
witnesses,  that  the  very  large  proportion  of  the  men 
in  the  casual  wards  are  not  really  in  search  of  work  ? — I 
do  not  think  it  would  be  much  more  than  1  per  cent, 
for  men  who  are  really  employable  and  who  are 
really  trying  to  find  work. 

5346.  We  have  been  told  that  to  say  3  per  cent,  in 
London  would  be  putting  it  rather  high  ? — Yes,  it  would 
be  higher  than  I  should  say. 

5347.  With  your  knowledge  of  working  men,  do  you 
think  the  present  system  of  casual  wards  is  a  satisfactory 
way  of  dealing  with  vagrants  ? — I  do  not  think  it  is  by 
any  means  satisfactory. 

5348.  If  you  had  to  legislate  with  regard  to  these  men, 
what  line  would  you  take  ? — If  I  were  legislating  for 
this  class  of  men,  I  should  endeavour  to  satisfy  myself, 
or  get  someone  to  satisfy  himself,  that  these  men  had  been 
for  a  time  on  the  road,  and  to  find  out  as  far  as  possible  — 
it  is  a  little  difficult  I  admit — the  antecedents  of  the 
men  and  what  they  had  really  been  doing.  Then  I  should 
begin  to  classify.  I  should  take  the  able-bodied  vagrant 
v/ho  goes  to  the  casual  ward,  and  whom  you  may  expect 
in  the  ordinary  way  to  be  put  to  a  task  of  stone  breaking 
or  wood  chopping,  or  oakum  picking,  which  is  no  deter- 
rent to  him — he  does  not  care  ;  such  cases  might  be  called 
one  class.  Another  class  would  be  the  men  who  go 
to  the  free  shelter  or  the  Church  Army,  and  it  seems  to 
me  that  a  very  large  percentage  of  those  men  are  not 
employable  for  a  moment. 

5349.  Owing  to  physical  inability  ? — I  mean  owing 
to  a  general  break-up  in  consequence  of  not  having 
proper  regular  food  and  proper  shelter.  As  regards  the 
first  class,  I  should  try  to  organise  a  farm  colony.  The 
name  "farm  colony"  is  getting  now  rather  hackneyed  ;  it 
has  taken  the  public  taste  for  the  moment,  and  it  rather 
stands  the  chance  of  being  spoilt  if  we  are  not  very  careful 
what  we  are  doing. 
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MINUTES  OP  EVIDENCE: 


}rooks  M  P  ^^'^O.  T  quite  agree  with  you  ? — And  why  I  want  a 
'  ■   ■  farm  colony  is  this.    Tf  a  vagrant  comes  to  us  for  relief 

0  May  1905.  ^®  '^^^  ^^y'  "  Very  well,  you  pass  through  this  ward  ; 

 bat  we  have  got  a  record  of  you  ;  we  intend  to  know 

where  you  are  going  and  what  you  are  going  to  do  ;  if 
you  become  a  burden  more  than  three  times  anywhere, 
unless  for  satisfactory  reasons,  we  shall  send  you  to  the 
farm  colony."  This  would,  to  my  mind,  put  down 
begging,  and  people  would  be  able  to  say  to  a  man  on 
the  road,  "Do  you  want  work  ?  Very  well,  here  is  the 
place  where  you  are  to  go." 

5351.  J  daresay  you  know  of  the  Gloucestershire 
way-ticket  system.  What  is  your  view  with  regard 
to  it  ? — -I  read  of  it  some  years  ago  ;  but  I  realised  when  I 
knocked  about  Gloucestershire  a  good  deal,  that  their 
system  does  not  get  a  grip  of  the  whole  thing,  because 
although  they  give  a  ticket  to  go  on  to  a  police  station, 
and  from  a  police  station  to  some  other  place  for  food, 
it  does  not  prevent  these  men  begging,  aad  it  does  not 
prevent  people  on  the  road  helping  them,  and  it  never 
will  while  human  nature  is  what  it  is. 

5352.  Naturally  ;  but  we  are  told  by  the  Gloucester- 
shire people  that  it  has  some  effect.  As  you  know, 
they  disirib"it3  leaflets  to  all  the  hous3holders  ?— I  know  ; 
I  have  seen  them. 

5353.  Their  ticket  entitles  a  man  to  a  meal  of  bread 
in  the  middle  of  the  day,  and  does  away  with  the  neces- 
sity for  begging  ? — Notwithstanding  that  fact,  their 
casual  wards  get  full. 

5354.  Of  cours3,  if  a  man  is  going  on  his  way  he  has, 
more  than  ever,  a  right  to  go  into  the  casual  ward  as  long 
as  his  ticket  is  a  good  one  ? — Yes.  You  recollect  the 
epidemic  of  smallpox  a  little  while  ago ;  well,  they 
kept  away  from  the  wards  for  a  bit,  but  when  it  died  down 
the  casual  wards  were  very  full  again  and  everybody 
attempted  to  come  late  b3caus3  they  then  got  their  pence 
to  go  and  get  a  lodging  somewhere  in  the  town. 

5355.  Would  not  the  one  great  advantage  of  the  way- 
ticket  system  be  that  you  would  be  able  to  identify  the 
habitual  vagrant  better  than  you  can  at  present  ?— 
Yes.  I  think  an  extension  of  that  system  for  identifica- 
tioji  purposes  would  be  excellent. 

5356.  It  has  bsen  suggested  to  us  that  the  way-ticket 
should  ba  made  general ;  it  is  of  very  little  us3  to  have  it 
in  force  in  two  or  three  counties  only.  Do  you  agree  that 
if  it  were  made  general  it  would  assist  materially  in  the 
identification  of  the  habitual  vagrant  ? — Yes,  I  agree. 

5357.  Thsn  as  regards  London,  how  do  you  think  that 
system  would  answer.  We  have  heard  tnat  there  are  a 
large  numb3r  of  men  in  the  metropolitan  area  wandering 
from  place  to  place.  Some  days  they  will  pick  up  a  few 
shillings  which  will  keep  them  in  a  common  lodging- 
house  for  a  day  or  two,  so  that  they  need  not  go  every 
night  to  the  casual  ward  ? — I  think  the  system  would 
ultimately  be  successful ;  we  should  be  cheated  for  a  good 
while,  but  eventually  it  would  be  successful. 

5358.  If  it  ware  strictly  enforced  ?— Yes,  if  you  had  a 
perfect  system. 

5359.  If  it  were  strictly  enforced,  you  think  eventually 
it  would  defeat  the  men  who  are  determined  never  to 
work  ? — Yes.  That  leads  me  on  to  this  :  if  you  have  got  a 
system  of  identification,  and  you  are  making  the  vagrant's 
life  as  unhappy  as  you  possibly  can  in  cons3quence  of 
it,  it  rather  increases  the  sympathy  of  the  poor 
people,  who  after  all  are  his  Mecca  ;  they  are  the  people 
to  whom  he  goes  to  get  help. 

5360.  But  do  you  think  that  the  mere  fact  of  his  being 
the  bearer  of  a  way-ticket  would  increase  their  sympathy  ? 
— He  would  be  a  marked  man  ;  I  will  put  it  that  v,^ay  ; 
you  will  see  the  way  out  in  a  minute. 

5361.  He  would  call  himself  a  marked  man  1 — Of  course 
he  would  ;  he  would  say  "  Here  I  am  ;  I  cannot  go  any- 
where." People  would  think  there  was  a  great  deal  to  be 
said  in  favour  of  it.  We  should  all  find  a  difficulty  if  we 
met  a  starving  man  in  preaching  to  him  ;  we  should  help 
him  anyway  ;  you  cannot  help  it,  that  is  human  nature. 

5362.  But  the  way-ticket  would  provide  against  his  be- 
ing a  starving  man,  by  entitling  him  to  a  mid-day  meal  ? — 
Yes,  but  you  see  he  would  always  find  an  excuse  for  not 
going  to  the  particular  place  named  in  the  ticket  because 
he  would  say  he  expects  a  job  somewhere  else.    I  mean 


you  have  to  deal  with  human  nature  as  it  is  at  the  present 
moment. 

5363.  It  is  a  system  which  would  have  to  come  home 
to  people  by  degrees  ? — The  system  of  identification  ia 
all  right,  but  I  want  to  go  one  further  than  that ;  I  want 
to  find  out  what  you  are  to  do  with  this  man,  having 
identified  him.  You  cannot  keep  him  going  on  from  place 
to  place  indefinitely. 

5364.  Well,  supposing  a  man  does  not  keep  to  the  route 
marked  on  his  ticket,  that  would  be  registered  against 
him.  If  that  is  registered  against  him  some  three  or  four 
times  it  would  show  that  he  was  an  habitual  vagrant,  and 
it  would  then  be  a  question  what  special  treatment  should 
be  given  him  ? — I  want  to  keep  away  as  far  as  possible 
from  anything  like  convicting  or  taking  him  before  a 
justice  of  the  peace.  I  will  tell  you  why.  If  we  were 
dealing  with  people  in  London,  that  would  probably  be 
all  right.  But  a  man  may  be  convicted  as  a  rogue  and 
vagabond  for  a  variety  of  things  in  the  country  that  he 
would  not  be  looked  at  for  in  London  ;  there  ii  too  much 
power  in  people's  hands  as  regards  punishment  for  trespass- 
ing and  that  sort  of  thing  ;  a  lazy  vagabond  might  have 
torn  his  ticket  up  as  an  excuse  for  not  wishing  to  go  in  a 
particular  direction.  It  would  not  be  fair  to  treat  him 
lilce  a  man  having  a  rabbit  which  did  not  belong  to  him. 
I  want  to  preserve  the  liberty  of  the  subject  if  you  possibly 
can,  and  to  get  control  of  a  man  who  is  a  vagrant  without 
making  him  a  criminal. 

5365.  Do  you  think  the  short  sentence  of,  say,  three 
to  seven  days  has  any  deterrent  effect  upon  a  man  in  the 
case  of  offences  like  begging  ? — No,  I  do  not  think  it  has 
the  slightest  effect. 

5366.  It  costs  the  country  a  good  deal  of  money  and 
the  man  finds  himself  very  comfortable  in  prison  ? — 
It  is  a  delightful  change  for  him. 

5367.  Well,  if  instead  of  sending  the  man  to  prison 
for  a  few  days  his  conviction  is  registered,  then  after 
three  or  four  convictions  might  he  not  be  given  some 
sentence  that  he  does  not  like  ? — I  do  not  see  that  that 
is  the  way  out.  My  trouble  is  1  do  not  want  this  man 
to  be  convicted  for  four,  five,  six  or  seven  days,  or  anything 
of  that  kind.  I  want  to  get  him  to  understand  that  he 
is  identified  by  this  system  of  ticket.  You  could  say, 
"  Now,  my  friend,  there  is  an  end  to  this  ;  there  is  the 
farm  colony  ;  you  will  go  there  and  you  will  work  there, 
and  we  will  endeavour  to  make  a  decent  man  of  you.'' 
I  am  of  opinion  that  he  will  go  when  he  finds  that  the 
net  is  drawing  in  on  him,  and  that  the  vagrant's  life  on 
the  road  is  not  worth  having  ;  I  think  then  he  will  be 
inclined  to  go. 

5368.  Would  you  give  him  the  alternative  ;  if  he  will 
not  go  to  the  farm  colony  and  work,  there  is  the  cell  ? — 
I  would  say  :  "  You  have  come  from  so  and  so,  and  so 
and  so  ;  if  we  catch  you  doing  this  again  we  will  prob- 
ably put  you  in  gaol  ;  go  to  the  farm  colony,  they  will 
take  you  on  and  you  will  become  a  useful  man,  and  worth 
employing."  I  would  make  that  voluntary,  and  I  would 
add,  "  We  have  no  power  to  detain  you,  but  if  you  leave 
and  make  no  attempt  to  improve  your  life,  we  shall  get 
power  to  detain  you  compulsorily  as  a  person  who  is  neg- 
lecting to  maintain  himsslf."  I  hate  the  words  "  rogue 
and  vagabond  "  for  this  sort  of  thing  ;  I  should  charge 
him  with  neglecting  to  maintain  himself  in  a  proper 
manner.    I  think  you  would  do  more  that  way. 

5369.  Well,  having  sent  him  to  the  farm  colony,  if 
you  find  that  he  absolutely  refuses  to  do  anything  when 
he  gets  there,  what  means  will  you  take  to  compel  him 
to  work  ? — If  he  neglects  to  work  and  will  not  perform 
the  task  provided  for  him  under  the  Vagrancy  Act,  what- 
ever it  is  for  the  moment — because  I  am  looking  forward 
to  the  day  when  there  will  be  no  necessity  for  it— I  should 
charge  him  exactly  as  you  do  under  the  Poor  Law  now. 
What  do  you  do  ?  The  law  says  he  must  be  set  to  some 
useful  employment,  whatever  it  is.  Sometimes  it  is 
scrubbing  a  floor,  sometimes  it  is  cleaning  brasses  or 
cleaning  windows.  He  says,  *'  I  will  not  do  it "  ;  you 
take  him  before  the  magistrate  ;  the  magistrate  looks 
at  him  and  says,  "  Has  the  doctor  seen  you  ?  You  are 
capable  of  doing  the  work,  and  you  decline  to  do  it ;  very 
well,  I  commit  you  for  fourteen  days'  hard  labour,  or 
seven  days'  hard  labour,  and  when  you  come  back  I 
should  advise  you  strongly  to  go  back  to  the  colony  and 
behave  yourself,  but  I  want  to  give  you  this  chance, 
fii-st.'l 
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5370.  Now,  if  a  man  in  a  farm  colony  finds  that  those 
who  really  are  working  are  getting  better  food  and  a  more 
comfortable  existence  than  those  who  will  not  work, 
do  you  not  think  that  would  be  an  inducement  to  work  ? 
—Yes,  I  do. 

5371.  At  Merxplas,  I  think,  and  in  some  other  places, 
if  a  man  works  well  he  gets  some  little  allowance,  you 
would  hardly  call  it  wages  ;  do  you  not  think  that  would 
be  an  inducement  ?— Yes  I  do,  but  I  have  a  different 
opinion  to  the  majority  of  my  board  about  what  the 
reward  should  be.  I  would  make  one  diet  for  everybody, 
and  then  as  a  kind  of  reward  I  would  add  to  that  diet 
slowly.  For  instance,  I  should  not  hesitate  to  give  a 
man  in  the  middle  of  the  day  a  cup  of  cocoa,  or  I  would 
give  him  currant  pudding  for  dinner,  which  somebody 
else  did  not  get,  and  if  they  all  worked  up  to  currant 
pudding,  very  well  I  would  alter  the  diet,  and  give  it 
to  them  ;  but,  you  know,  I  am  quite  opposed  to  a  money 
payment.  I  am  now  dealing  of  course  with  the  special 
class,  the  vagrant,  and  you  would  have  him  claim  the 
sympathy  of  mankind  on  the  strength  that  he  is  on  a  farm 
colony  working  and  toiling  for  3d.  or  6d.  a  week.  We 
have  had  even  the  Judges  of  the  High  Court  deciding 
that  a  man  at  Hadleigh  farm  ought  not  to  be  asked  to 
work  for  6d.  a  week ;  it  is  a  very  serious  thing  for  us 
who  have  to  administer  the  Poor  Law.  If  the  man  was 
in  the  workhouse,  no  matter  how  be  was  working  there, 
he  would  not  get  twopence  or  a  penny  a  week.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  he  is  a  pauper,  and  he  would  not  be 
expected  to  get  wages.  I  would  deal  with  vagrants  on  the 
farm  colony  by  means  of  food  rather  than  in  the  other 
way.  If  it  was  thought  a  real  hardship  for  the  men  to 
do  without  their  tobacco,  I  would  work  it  in  that  direc- 
tion ;  personally  I  do  not  care  for  tobacco. 

5372.  Anyhow,  you  would  give  him  some  pleasant  in- 
ducement to  work  ? — Yes,  but  I  would  give  it  him  in 
kind. 

5373.  You  prefer  that  to  making  what  I  call  an  allow- 
ance ;  I  do  not  use  the  word  "  wages  "  ? — Oh,  but  that 
is  your  very  trouble ;  the  moment  you  start  giving  money, 
if  it  is  only  a  penny,  it  is  called  wages  ;  that  is  what  has 
happened  down  at  Hadleigh  farm. 

5374.  You  think  it  would  not  succeed  ? — It  may 
succeed  if  you  have  a  real  trier,  but  the  men  we  sent  to 
Hadleigh  were  not  trying,  and  they  excused  themselves 
on  the  ground  that  they  only  got  6d.  a  week  ;  that  is  the 
point. 

5375.  Your  union  has  got  a  labour  colony  at  Laindon, 
I  think  ? — But  that  is  another  thing  ;  I  will  talk 
about  that  in  a  second,  if  I  may. 

5376.  You  are  in  favour,  then,  of  a  labour  colony  ? — 
Certainly.  If  you  had  a  colony  to  which  tramps  and 
vagrants  could  go,  I  think  you  could  much  more  easily 
put  down  vagrancy.  Every  one  of  us  agrees  that  the 
present  system  breeds  tramps.  I  have  got  into  trouble 
on  the  road  by  telling  a  man  whom  I  have  seen  tramping 
little  children  about,  that  if  I  had  my  way  I  would  thrash 
him.  Crossing  Cooper's  Hill,  between  Gloucester  and 
Stroud,  I  have  seen  a  perambulator  with  two  children  in 
it,  one  each  side,  iron  pots  slung  underneath,  a  woman 
pushing  it,  and  the  man  slouching  along  smoking  a  pipe. 
Out  goes  the  pipe  ;  ail  look  at  me  in  a  most  abject  manner. 
"  Won't  you  help  a  poor  fellow  on  the  road  ?  "  "I 
should  like  to  flog  you,"  I  reply.  He  gives  me  a  swearing, 
and  if  I  feel  like  it  I  swear  back.  I  say,  "  My  friend,  I 
don't  care  a  Id.  for  you  ;  I  would  like  to  flog  you  and 
make  a  man  of  you  ;  but  what  I  care  for  is  these  poor  dear 
little  children  being  dragged  about  like  this."  I  was  in 
Gloucester  one  night  last  year  and  I  went  into  the  casual 
ward  to  see  the  inmates.  I  saw  a  man  and  a  woman  and 
three  children.  In  the  morning  I  was  standing  in  East- 
gate  Street,  and  I  saw  the  whole  of  them  separate,  and 
the  children  went  off  begging  on  their  own.  I  was  going 
to  Westgate  Street  when  one  of  them,  a  little  girl,  came 
up  to  me  and,  not  recognising  me  again,  asked  me  whether 
I  would  not  give  her  something  for  a  bit  of  bread.  I  said, 
"  Where  is  your  mother  ?  "  Of  course  I  saw  the  woman 
a  little  way  behind.  "  No,  my  child,"  I  said,  "  I  will 
give  you  nothing  ;  you  are  not  hungry."  "  Yes,  I  am." 
"  You  have  only  just  come  out  of  the  casual  ward  ;  you 
cannot  be  hungry  "  ;  and  she  cheeked  me.  There  was  a 
girl  being  absolutely  ruined  owing  to  her  having  been 
allowed  to  wander  about  with  her  parents.  We  are  all 
agreed  that  whatever  can  be  done  with  these  people  ought 


to  be  done,  even  though  it  is  only  for  the  sake  of  the     Mr.  W. 
children.  Crooks,  M.P,^ 

5377.  In  a  case  of  that  sort  would  you  be  prepared  to  May  1905. 
separate  these  children  from  the  parents  ? — Absolutely.  

I  would  not  hesitate  for  a  moment.  I  have  had  a  good 
deal  to  do  with  the  industrial  schools',  and  I  feel  that  is  the 
way  out.  Never  mind  al^but  the  liberty  of  the  subject ; 
they  have  no  right  to  ruin  the  children. 

5378.  I  quite  agree  with  you  ;  but  probably  there 
would  be  something  said  about  it  ? — Let  them  ;  I  am 
quite  prepared  to  defend  that  action.  If  yoa  go  round 
to  the  Home  Office,  they  will  give  you  a  record  of  this  class 
of  children  ;  there  are  not  so  many  as  I  would  like  to  have, 
I  confess  :  these  are  children  found  wandering  and  begging, 
for  which  you  sometimes  find  a  parent  and  sometimes  do 
not,  but  the  parent  will  invariably  turn  up  when  the 
youngster  is  sixteen  years  old,  when  you  have  made  it 
useful  and  capable  of  earning  a  shilling  or  two,  and 
made  it  a  real  good  boy  or  a  real  good  girl.  Parents 
who  have  not  taken  the  trouble  to  come  and  see 
the  child,  pretending  they  did  not  know  where  it 
was,  turn  up  on  the  eve  of  discharge  and  take 
it  away.  In  those  cases  I  steel  my  heart.  "  No, 
you  will  not  get  him."  We  send  him  out  of  the  country 
or  we  send  him  to  Wales.  I  think  we  are  justified  in 
doing  it.  If  you  want  confirmation,  let  me  give  you 
another  case.  The  man  Milsom,  who  was  executed  for 
the  Muswell  Hill  murder,  was  seen  by  our  chaplain.  He 
was  an  old  industrial  school  boy  from  Feltham.  "  AVell, 
now,  Milsom,  apart  from  every  other  consideration,  to 
what  do  you  attribute  your  position  ?  "  "  Well,"  he 
says,  "  I  attribute  it  to  the  fact  that  you  let  me  go  back 
to  the  old  environment.  If  you  had  sent  me  away  to 
Wales,  I  should  not  have  found  myself  here."  There  is 
a  justification  ;  you  get  the  youngsters  away,  we  are  going 
to  keep  them. 

5379.  Have  you  any  system  of  sending  the  children 
away  to  Canada  ?— Well,  we  rather  gave  up  Canada, 
and  we  now  send  children  who  are  taken  up  for 
begging  and  wandering  to  Welsh  farmers.  We  have  a 
very  good  agency  in  Wales  for  distributing  them  amongst 
small  farmers.  We  find  it  very  much  better  than  on 
English  farms,  which  are  much  larger.  In  Wales  the 
little  farmer  takes  the  boy  or  the  girl  into  his  own  home, 
and  I  could  tell  you  many  romantic  stories  about  these 
youngsters  who  have  developed  into  good  men  and 
women. 

5380.  {Mr.  Simpson.)  You  are  speaking  of  children 
from  Feltham  ? — Yes,  of  boys  that  we  have  sent  from 
Feltham  and  Mayford. 

5381.  (Chairman.)  You  find  they  do  well  with  these 
farmers  in  Wales  ? — I  could  tell  you  many  stories  about 
the  boys.  Here  is  a  case  that  may  encourage  everybody. 
When  Captain  Brookes  was  superintendent  of  Feltham 
school,  he  opened  the  Welsh  agency  first,  and  when  we 
were  down  two  years  ago  someone  said,  "  If  you  are  going 
through  Llangattock,  just  outside  they  are  building  a 
new  post  office  ;  you  might  stop  there  and  ask  if  there 
are  any  old  boys."  Well,  we  stopped,  and  a  man 
very  respectably  dressed  came  down  off  a  ladder.  "  Are 
you  gentlemen  from  Feltham?'-  "Yes."  '"Well,  I 
am  one  of  the  first  boys  ever  sent  to  Wales.'J 
"  What  are  you  doing  ?  "•  "  I  am  foreman  of  this  job."- 
"  But  what  are  you  ?  "  He  said,  "  I  am  a  mason.'' 
•'  But  you  did  not  learn  masonry  at  Feltham."  "  No,'i 
he  said,  "  but  we  got  a  general  outline.  I  was  sent  down 
here  to  a  man  just  outside  ;  I  picked  up  the  business. '2 
"  How  old  are  you  ?  "  "  Going  just  on  twenty-eight,'! 
"  Well,  generally,  what  has  happened  to  you  ?  "  "  I 
worked  on  till  my  time  was  out,  ar.d  then  I  got  other 
masters,  and  I  have  got  charge  of  this  job  now."  And 
then,  of  course,  naturally,  one  of  our  members  said  to 
him,  "  But  have  you  any  associations  here  ;  what  is  your 
position  ?  "■  -'  Oh,"  he  says,  "  I  am  dsacon  of  the  chapel 
here."  Can  you  sing  like  the  rest  of  the  Welshmen  ?  " 
"  Oh,  yes."-  "  Then  generally  you  have  got  on  very 
well  ?  ''  Aye,"  he  says,  "  I  have,  and  I've  good  reason 
to  thank  God  that  Captain  Brookes  sent  me  down  here." 
Well,  another  lad  has  gone  down  in  my  time.  He  was  a 
lad  then  about  eighteen.  His  licence  was  up,  and  also 
his  extension.  I  asked  him  what  he  was  going  to  do  ; 
was  he  going  back  to  liOndon  ?  "  No,"  he  said,  "  I 
am  not  gomg  back  to  London."  "  Well,  what  are  you 
proposing  to  do  ?  "    "I  am  going  to  work  in  the  coal 
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Mr.  W.     mines."    I  said,  "  It  is  rather  a  hard  job,  isn't  it  ?  " 

Qrooks,  M.P.  "  Yes,"  he  said,  "  but  you  can't  get  }our  living  without 
— ~      ,  working  hard."    "  Well,"  I  said,  "  did  it  never  occur 

10  May  190o.  ^.^  -^^^^       ^^i^  smoke  again  ?  "    "  No,"  he 

~  said.  "  T  think  the  only  lucky  day  I  had  in  my  life  was 

the  day  I  got  locked  up  "  ;  and  then  he  told  me  of  the  gang 
that  he  was  associated  with  round  King's  Cross,  neglected 
by  mother  and  father  and  everybody  else.  Here  again 
was  a  useful  man  quite  out  of  the  town.  We  go  to  a  farm  ; 
the  farmer  says,  "  Have  you  seen  Thomas  ?  "  "  No,  we 
want  to  see  him."  Thomas  comes  out,  a  fine  strapping 
man.  "  Well,  Thomas,  could  you  lend  us  £50  right 
offhand  ?  "  "  Oh,"  he  said,  "  1  thmk  I  could  ;  I  think 
I  could  lend  you  £70."  "  Oh,  well,  that  is  a  good  job. 
Are  you  proposing  to  go  to  London  again  ?  "  "  Never." 
"  What,  never  going  to  London  again  ?  "  "  No,"  he 
said,  "  not  me  ;  "  and  then  he  smiled,  and  the  farmer 
whispered  in  my  ear;  "I  could  nbt  help  it,"  he  said, 
'*  but  he  is  going  to  marry  my  daughter,  and  he  will 
not  go  back."  Then  there  is  a  man  who  is  a  gardener 
to  a  baronet,  perhaps  I  had  better  not  mention 
his  name  ;  and  I  said  to  him,  "  You  come  from  a  place 
I  know  very  well  ?  "  He  said,  "  Yes."  "  Are  you 
ever  inclined  to  go  there  ?  "  He  said,  "  No."  "  Have 
you  no  inclination  to  know  how  the  people  are  getting 
on  ?  "  He  said,  "  Sometimes."  He  added,  "  I  would 
not  like  to  chance  going  back."  I  said,  "  Do  you  not 
feel  strong  enough  ?  "  "  Well,"  he  says,  "  I  think  some- 
times 1  might  be  inclined  to  stop,  but  1  don't  want  to  go." 
"  What  are  you  getting  ?  "  "I  am  getting  24s.  a  week." 
"  It  is  not  much,  is  it  ?  "  "  No,"  he  said,  "  but  24s.  a 
week  here  in  this  village  is  as  good  as  35s.  a  week  in 
London.  I  have  a  little  cottage  here,  and  a  wife  and 
two  children,  and  I  am  not  inchned  to  go."  Now  when 
you  see  a  record  hke  that  of  the  very  children  of  tramps 
and  loafers,  and  ne'er-do-weels,  surely  you  ought  to  be 
encouraged  to  say,  too,  "  We  are  going  to  take  the  children, 
and  we  defy  you  to  do  anything  at  all ;  we  will  not  allow 
you  to  interfere." 

5382.  Then  you  would  undoubtedly  be  in  favour, 
wherever  you  found  these  vagrant  children  being  dragged 
about  by  their  parents,  of  taking  them  away  from  their 
parents  ? — Yes,  I  am  perfectly  sure  that  is  the  best  thing; 
I  think  our  record  is  something  hke  92  per  cent,  of  boys 
and  girls  doing  w,ell,  if  we  get  them  young  ;  ours  is  a 
magnificent  record. 

5383.  {Mr.  Davy.)  That  is  from  Feltham  ?— Yes,  and 
we  inquire,  too,  what  is  done  by  other  people. 

5384.  [Chairman.)  Now  will  you  tell  us  in  what  way 
your  farm  colony  at  Laindon  was  started  ? — Well,  Lain- 
don  was  the  final  result  of  an  agitation  that  we  have  been 
running  since  1893.  Li  1893  we  got  overburdened  with 
able-bodied  men  in  the  workhouse  ;  there  was  no  useful 
employment  there  for  them  to  do,  and  we  did  perhaps 
things  that  were  a  little  mean,  looked  at  from  the  men's 
standpoint.  Fellows  could  break  stones  easily  as  a  task  ; 
give  them,  say,  10  cwt.,  and  they  would  laugh  at  it  and 
do  it  ia  half  a  day,  certainly  half  an  hour  after  the  mid-day 
meal ;  the  rest  of  the  time  they  were  loafing  round  the 
stone  yard  ;  then  we  changed  it  and  gave  them  oakum, 
which  took  them  a  little  longer  to  do,  and  then  we  went 
round  and  found  out  what  men  were  inclined  to  do  ;  if  we 
found  a  fellow  was  an  adept  at  stone  breaking,  we  gave  him 
oakum,  and  if  he  was  clever  at  oakum  we  gave  him  stone 
breaking  ;  if  we  found  he  got  clever  at  stone  breaking, 
we  put  him  back  again.  We  got  to  understand  human 
nature  as  guardians  do  after  they  have  had  a  few  years  of 
it,  but  all  the  time  it  was  intensely  unsatisfactory.  Then 
there  was  the  refractory  man  who  was  difficult  to  manage  : 
the  man  who  would  not  do  his  task,  and  had  to  be  taken 
before  the  magistrate  on  a  question  of  stone  breaking 
and  oakum  picking  ;  but  they  are  getting  more  rare  now, 
I  rejoice  to  say.  But  it  was  so  heart-breaking  altogether, 
so  we  said,  "If  we  could  get  a  farm  we  could  probably 
put  these  men  on  it,  and  harden  vip  their  muscles  and 
create  a  good  appetite  in  them  for  eating — something 
like  an  enjoyable  one  which  the  mere  animal  feeling 
begets,  and  whatever  we  could  produce  on  the  farm  we 
could  use  up  ourselves  in  the  workhouse  or  the  schools 
or  the  sick  asylum,  and  that  anyhow  if  it  was  not  self- 
supporting  in  keeping  them  altogether,  it  certainly  would 
be  something  towards  their  maintenance.  With  stone 
breaking  and  oakum  picking  it  is  a  dead  loss ;  you  have 
to  go  out  and  beg,  borrow,  or  pay  for  oakum  or  rope  to 
be  sent  in  for  you  to  pick.    I  made  a  calculation  that 


every  ton  of  oakum  that  was  picked  cost  about  £10  ;  then 
after  it  was  picked  you  gave  it  away.  I  calculated  that 
supposing  a  man  picked  four  pounds  of  oakum  a  day, 
a  light  task,  the  cost  of  the  man's  maintenance  by  the  time 
he  had  picked  a  ton  of  oakum  was  over  £10,  so  that  it 
was  time  someone  looked  about  to  see  what  else  could  be 
done.  Then  we  applied  to  the  Local  Government  Board 
and  they  told  us  that  we  could  not  take  a  farm,  but  I  re- 
joice to  say  they  sometimes  change  their  mind  ;  and 
finally  Mr.  Fels  came  to  one  of  our  members  who  was  very 
keen  on  the  original  scheme,  and  offered  to  us  for  nothing, 
if  we  liked,  some  100  acres  of  land  he  had  bought  at  Dun- 
ton.  I  think  we  are  paying  him  3  or  4  per  cent,  on  his 
original  outlay,  but  at  any  rate  we  are  giving  him  a  per- 
centage on  his  outlay  for  the  use  of  the  farm.  Then  we 
picked  out  such  men  in  the  workhouse  as  had  been  there 
a  considerable  time,  whom  the  doctor  thought  the  outdoor 
life  would  not  hurt ;  that  is  to  say,  every  man  passed  a 
medical  examination.  Well,  we  have  had  less  absconding 
from  there  than  we  had  from  Hadleigh  ;  we  made  it 
clearly  understood  in  the  workhouse  that  the  farm  at 
Laindon  was  an  adjunct  to  the  workhouse  and  would  be 
run  under  the  same  conditions,  and  that  the  men  if  sent 
there  would  have  to  look  upon  it  as  an  order  for  admis- 
sion to  the  worklrouse  and  they  would  be  expected  to 
work.  There  have  been  very  few  who  have  run  away, 
but  we  had  to  alter  our  mode  of  procedure  in  cases  like 
that ;  when  the  men  came  back  to  Poplar,  having  sold 
their  clothes,  for  whatever  reason  it  may  have  been,  for 
food  or  drink,  we  did  not  succeed  very  well  at  the  London 
police  courts  in  getting  convictions,  so  we  have  charged 
one  or  two  of  them  at  Chelmsford,  which  has  been  very 
successful  indeed.  That  had  a  wonderful  effect  upon  the 
whole  colony,  and  speaking  for  the  able-bodied  men  from 
the  worldiouse,  they  have  done  excellently.  The  super- 
intendent of  the  farm  says  you  have  got  to  remember 
that  these  men  are  different  altogether  to  the  ordinary 
unemployed  man  who  is  out  of  work  and  who  is  glad  to 
get  a  job  on  the  land,  and  who  invariably  works  well ; 
their  muscles  have  got  quite  soft  for  want  of  use  in  the 
workhouse,  and  they  cannot  and  do  not  adapt  themselves 
as  quickly  as  an  ordinary  man  who  has  just  fallen  out  of 
work  and  who  is  glad  to  get  work  on  a  colony. 

5385.  How  many  men  are  there  now  at  Laindon  ? — 
Well,  we  proposed  to  put  100  on  it,  and  we  have  generally 
had  about  100  there  ;  but  we  made  arrangements  during 
the  depression  for  thirty  more  men  to  be  sent  there  of  a 
different  class.  To  prove  the  success  of  this  experiment, 
it  is  only  necessary  to  see  the  men  at  work  ;  you  realise 
how  much  good  it  has  done.  After  these  men  had  been 
there  a  little  while,  they  went  to  work ;  tliey  could  not 
have  worked  better  if  they  had  been  paid  Is.  an  hour 
for  doing  it,  and  when,  on  the  11th  April,  we  sent  away 
from  St.  Pancras  station  twenty-four  of  them  to  Canada, 
the  transformation  in  them  was  simply  marvellous. 

5386.  Do  you  mean  that  they  were  loolfing  much 
more  healthy  ? — They  had  improved  out  of  all  know- 
ledge ;  where  they  were  loafing  and  lurching  in  appear- 
ance, quite  indifferent,  with  their  eyes  like  the  eyes  of 
a  dead  fish,  after  they  had  been  down  there  eight  months 
they  had  brightened  up  to  an  astonishing  degree  ;  their 
hands  were  hard,  their  muscles  were  hard,  and  they  stood 
up  to  you  when  you  spoke  to  them,  instead  of  slouching 
away  from  you  or  looking  down  on  the  ground. 
One  or  two  of  them  especially  I  had  looked  upon  as 
absolutely  hopeless,  for  they  had  been  in  and  out 
of  our  workhouse  for  years.  They  were  men  who 
were  there  nine  or  ten  years  ago  when  we  broke  the 
law  by  refusing  them  re-admission  on  the  same  day 
as  they  came  out — that  is  to  say,  they  would  leave 
the  workhouse  in  the  morning,  go  straight  to  the  relieving 
officer  as  destitute  persons,  and  get  an  order  for  re- 
admission  into  the  workhouse  ;  we  absolutely  refused  to 
admit  them  ;  they  stood  and  swore  at  us  and  told  us 
we  were  breaking  the  law.  We  said,  "  Go  and  get  a 
mandamus  to  compel  us  to  re-admit  you,  we  are  not  going 
to  admit  you  the  same  day  as  you  go  out."  That  was 
the  class  of  men  we  sent  down  to  Laindon.  We  went 
to  see  them  off'  to  Canada  at  St.  Pancras  ;  it  was 
astonishing  the  way  they  went  up  that  platform  ; 
they  spat  on  their  hands  and  said,  "  Look  here, 
Mr.  Crooks,  we  will  never  trouble  you  any  more ; 
we  are  going  to  make  a  do  of  it."  "  When  you  get  a 
big  farm  of  your  own,  we  are  coming  out  to  see 
you,"  I  said.    There  was  work  in  the  men's  faces ;  I 
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always  contend  that  if  you  could  get  these  men  to  do 
something  useful,  something  they  could  see,  they  would 
get  discontented  ;  their  muscles  would  be  hard  ;  they 
would  refuse  to  work  for  you  for  nothing  and  they  would 
look  out  for  a  job  ;  they  would  be  worth  something. 
When  we  sent  them  there,  there  were  not  any  of  them 
that  one  would  have  given  a  penny  an  hour  for 

5387.  Have  you  got  a  farm  superintendent  at  Laindon  ? 
-  Yes,  and  a  very  good  man  he  is  ;  we  have  been  exceed- 
ingly fortunate  about  it ;  he  was  originally  our  labour 
master  at  the  workhouse. 

5388.  Do  the  guardians  receive  reports  from  him  ? — 
We  have  got  a  farm  committee. 

5389.  They  go  do^vn  to  Laindon  ? — Yes  ;  someone  visits 
the  farm  in  rotation  but  the  more  important  business,  of 
course,  is  done  at  the  guardians'  office  ;  there  is  a  regular 
farm  committee  which  consider  it. 

5390.  Does  the  superintendent  send  frequent  reports  ? — 
Yes,  he  has  to  report  to  the  committee  every  time  they 
meet,  and  they  do  not  meet  at  longer  intervals  than  two 
weeks. 

539L  Then  every  fortnight  you  have  a  report  from 
Laindon  as  to  the  work  done  ? — Yes. 

5392.  Can  you  tell  me  what  is  the  average  cost  of  main- 
tenance of  the  men  there  ? — There  is  a  document  showing 
this,  but  I  have  not  got  it  here  ;  I  will  take  care  it  is  sent 
to  you. 

5393.  (3Ir.  Davy.)  As  I  understand,  your  main  idea  of 
dealing  with  vagrancy  is  classification  ?  —Yes. 

5394.  Identification,  and  then  classification  ? — Yes. 

5395.  With  any  system  of  identification  and  classifica- 
tion, should  there  not  be  some  uniformity  of  management 
on  the  part  of  the  local  body  who  looks  after  the  vagrant  ? 
— Yes-,  I  suppose  so. 

5396.  The  local  boards  of  guardians  now  look  after  the 
vagrant ;  they  deal  with  him,  and  give  him  a  night's 
lodging  ? — Yes  ;  but  what  do  they  care.  They  just  pass 
him  through,  and  there  is  an  end  of  it. 

5397.  If  you  are  to  identify  and  classify  the  vagrant, 
you  must  do  it  over  a  considerable  area,  must  you  not  ? — 
Yes. 

5398.  A  union  is  hardly  a  large  enough  area  in  which  to 
attempt  anything  like  a  scheme  of  identification  and 
classification  ? — No. 

5399.  Have  you  considered  what  should  be  the  local 
body  who  are  to  identify  and  classify  ? — No  ;  I  would 
rather  extend  your  present  operations  from  the  Local 
Government  Board  as  regards  the  inspectors  going  round 
to  the  casual  wards.  I  would  rather  extend  that  system 
than  leave  the  matter  entirely  to  the  boards  of  guardians  ; 
I  do  not  think  you  ought  to  put  that  obligation  upon 
them. 

5400.  Do  you  think  that  the  vagrant  wards  fulfil  a 
really  necessary  purpose  ? — Yes. 

5401.  You  think  we  must  continue  to  have  them  ? — 
Yes. 

5402.  And  do  you  think  they  should  remain  under 
the  boards  of  guardians  ? — No,  I  do  not. 

5403.  There  is  not  much  uniformity  in  London  in  the 
treatment  of  vagrants,  is  there  ? — No,  and  the  reason  is 
this  :  you  have  one  board  of  guardians  boasting,  "  We 
do  not  work  our  casuals,  we  give  them  coke  to  break  ;  " 
other  boards  of  guardians  say, ' '  We  beat  you,  we  do  not 
give  them  anything.''  That  is  all  very  well,  but  you  do 
want  a  uniformity  of  system.  I  am  not  in  favour  of  task- 
work for  the  casuals  ;  I  do  not  think  it  helps  you.  I 
disagreed  with  Poplar  at  first,  but  I  can  see  now  that  on 
the  score  of  expense,  and  on  the  score  of  testing  whether  a 
man  is  a  tramp  there  is  nothing  like  turning  him  out  at 
six  o'clock  in  the  morning. 

5404.  You  do  not  believe  in  detention  ?— No. 

5405.  And  you  do  not  believe  in  task  ? —  I  do  not  believe 
in  detention,  until  you  have  arrived  at  the  period  when 
you  think  the  man  ought  to  be  sent  right  off  to  a  labour 
colony. 

5406.  How  do  you  get  over  the  Orders  of  the  Local 
Government  Board  which  prescribe  certain  rules  as  to 
detention  and  task  ? — We  do  detain  the  men  if  they  have 
been  in  more  than  once  in  a  certain  time,  but  you  see  you 


have  always  left  us  a  discretion  to  allow  any  men  to  go      Mr.  W. 
out  before  the  prescribed  time,  if  in  the  opinion  of  the  Crooks,  M.P. 
guardians  the  men  are  likely  to  be  so  and  so.  MayT905 

5407.  There  are  650  boards  of  guardians  in  England  _ 

and  Wales,  and  they  have  all  got  .a  discretion  ? — They 

have  all  got  a  discretiouj^. 

5408.  Hence  uniformity  is  not  the  leading  feature  of 
the  present  system  of  dealing  with  the  tramps  locally  ?— 
No,  it  is  a  mere  makeshift ;  it  is  human  nature  generally 
that  if  one  has  got  a  little  trouble,  and  can  send  it  on  to 
the  man  next  door,  one  does  it. 

5409.  Would  not  anything  like  uniformity  be  impos- 
sible if  the  vagrant  wards  remain  in  charge  of  the 
guardians  ? — I  quite  agree  ;  there  must  be  a  controring 
head,  and  that  controlling  head  must  lay  down  a  uniform 
system. 

5410.  In  other  words  we  must  get  if  possible  at  the 
principle  and  then  enforce  it,  whether  the  principle  be 
detention  or  whether  it  be  no  detention  ? — Yes. 

5411.  Whether  it  be  task  or  no  task  ? — Yes,  and  mind 
you,  I  follow  that  up  in  quite  a  different  direction.  Sup- 
posing you  lay  down  certain  definite  rules  for  dealing  with 
the  vagrants,  I  am  inclined  to  make  the  authority  for 
the  administration  of  them  the  chief  constable  of  the 
county  or  some  such  person  ;  I  mean  I  would  keep  these 
fellows  as  far  as  I  possibly  could  away  from  the  guardians  ; 
I  really  would,  because  I  think  after  a  little  while  you 
would  find  the  guardians  would  be  glad  to  be  relieved 
of  the  part  of  the  task  that  they  do  not  carry  out  now, 
except  very  perfunctorily. 

5412.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  the  primary  thing  in  deal- 
ing with  vagrants  is  not  relief,  but  control  ? — Yes,  I  do 
believe  it. 

5413.  It  is  desirable  to  control  the  whole  class,  as 
being  a  potential  danger  to  the  community  ? — That  is  so. 

5414.  The  vagrant  could  get  a  job  if  he  liked,  as  a 
rule  ? — Yes. 

5415.  He  only  came  under  the  Poor  Law  by  accident ; 
he  used  to  apply  at  a  workhouse  as  a  sudden  and  urgent 
case  and  the  master  would  not  admit  him  because  he 
was  a  non-resident  man  ? — He  had  not  brought  his 
settlement  papers  with  him. 

5416.  The  law  of  settlement  made  the  class  ? — Yes. 

5417.  Another  illustration  of  the  want  of  uniformity 
in  London  is  the  number  of  refusals  of  admission  at  the 
casual  wards  for  want  of  room  ? — Yes. 

5418.  I  have  a  return  here  which  shows  that  at 
the  Thavies  Inn  ward  no  less  than  4,000  persons 
were  refused  admission  during  the  year,  and  some 
2,000  were  refused  both  at  Poplar  and  Hackney  ? — Yes. 

5419.  Wliile  at  some  unions — as  for  instance,  Chelsea — 
there  are  no  refusals  ;  they  have  always  got  room  there  ? 
—Yes. 

5420.  Is  not  the  explanation  of  these  discrepancies  the 
fact  that  tramps  go  for  certain  places  ? — Yes.  They 
do  not  like  the  particular  task.  Or  they  may  dodge  a 
bath,  you  know  ;  do  you  not  find  there  is  a  greater  in- 
clination on  the  part  of  the  casual  to  bathe  than  there 
was  years  ago  ? 

5421.  It  has  lost  its  deterrent  value  ? — Yes,  I  mean 
he  goes  in  now  for  a  wash. 

5422.  What  in  your  opinion  is  the  harm  that  a  casual 
does  in  London  ;  why  should  we  want  to  lock  him  up 
at  all ;  why  should  we  want  to  do  anything  with 
him  ? — You  mean  you  would  let  him  drift  ? 

5423.  I  do  not  say  what  I  should  do  ;  I  want  your 
view.  The  evidence  is  that  he  is  not  as  a  rule  a  criminal ; 
he  is  too  slack  for  that  ? — Yes. 

5424.  That  he  does  not  beg  very  much  ? — Yes. 

5425.  That  he  does  apparently  nothing  except  get 
an  odd  job  now  and  then  ? — You  see  he  is  not  an  in- 
stitution in  London  ;  he  is  only  part  of  the  whole  national 
system,  if  it  can  be  called  a  system  ;  a  casual  who  wanders 
about  London  does  not  belong  to  London  ;  he  will  pro- 
bably go  off  to  the  country ;  we  have  not  a  class  of  our 
own. 

5426.  Do  you  not  think  they  hang  about  London 
for  a  long  time  ? — Yes,  at  certain  periods  of  the  year ; 
they  are  leaving  now. 
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Mr.  W.         5427.  They  are  going  hopping  now  ?— Yes,  they  will 
Ci'ooks,  M.P.  come  back  to  us  in  the  winter  a  gam. 
10  M     TqOS      ^■^'2.'^-  What  harn?  does  such  a  man  do  to  the  State  ?— 
m&j       .  J  ^Yiink  ho  does  infinite  harm  ;  he  goes  about  the  country 
in  the  summer,  comes  back  to  us  in  the  winter  when 
we  have  unemployment  pretty  rife  ;  and  when  charitable 
funds  are  raised  to  deal  with  it,  he  gets  the  lion's  share 
of  them. 

5429.  He  complicates  the  whole  rehef  system  ? — He 
complicates  the  whole  industrial  system.  Let  me  go  a 
little  further  ;  take  the  neighbourhoods  where  employment 
is  casual — I  will  not  say  whose  fault  it  is — where  they 
take  men  on  for  one  day  or  for  two  days  only  at  a  time  ; 
this  fellow  from  the  casual  wards  has  no  home  ;  he  has 
no  associations  at  all  which  he  wants  to  keep  up  and 
save  money  for  ;  he  comes  and  makes  it  difficult  for  the 
other  man  who  is  keeping  a  httle  home  over  his  head, 
and  is  paying  rates  ;  and  he  frequently  does  him  out  of  a 
day's  work.  How  to  help  that  man  who  has  a  home 
to  pay  his  rent  is  a  very  complex  question  ;  it  leads  you 
up  to  common  lodging-houses  ;  whether  common  lodging- 
houses  are  or  are  not  a  source  of  considerable  trouble. 

5430.  Is  not  one  of  the  most  troublesome  things  we 
have  to  consider  the  competition  with  outside  inde- 
pendent labour  that  the  Poor  Law  fosters  ? — That  is  one 
of  the  things — one  of  the  many  things.  I  want  to  see 
useful  employment  for  every  man  rather  than  casual 
labour  and  cadging  and  casual  wards  ;  there  is  only  one 
way  out  and  that  is  work. 

5431.  In  London  a  good  many  of  the  casuals  habitually 
use  the  casual  wards,  do  they  not  ? — I  am  told  that  is 
so,  but  I  have  no  figures  as  to  that. 

5432.  They  can  use  the  casual  wards  and  sleep  there 
four  nights  a  week  instead  of  going  to  the  workhouse  ? 
—Yes. 

5433.  They  get  an  odd  day  out  ? — Yes  ;  before  you 
made  us  build  casual  wards  we  used  to  get  these  fellows 
into  the  workhouse  very  frequently 

5434.  The  London  casual  ward  I  take  it,  does  relieve 
the  workhouse  of  a  certain  number  of  able-bodied  men  ? 

—  A  certain  number. 

5435.  The  able-bodied  man  has  the  choice  to  go  into 
the  Avorkhouse  or  to  live  as  a  casual  ? — Yes,  but  I  don't 
think  he  hangs  about  much.  Does  he  not  travel  from 
Poplar  to  Kensirgton  and  from  Kensington  to  Poplar  ? 

5436.  I  am  told  he  does  ?— Then  there  would  be  no 
difficulty  about  identification  in  such  cases. 

5437.  Yesterday  I  went  into  some  casual  wards  ;  in 
one  shelter,  where  the  men  were  waiting,  I  said  to  the 
superintendent,  "  Give  me  those  fellows'  names  "  ;  he 
knew  several  of  them  ? — Do  you  not  see  what  happens 
in  that  case  ?  There  is  a  permanent  institution,  the 
casual  ward  ;  let  us  suppose  there  are  4,000  people  re- 
volving round  that  casual  ward,  and  we  are  here  for  seven 
or  ten  years  ;  we  will  know  every  one  of  the  4,000  people. 

5438.  Although  they  may  not  come  very  frequently  ? 

—  Although  they  may  come  once  in  two  years.  It  is 
very  astonishing  when  you  get  into  new  surroundings  or 
amongst  people  whom  you  have  not  seen  for  years,  how 
the  whole  thing  comes  back  to  you.  I  was  in  Cork  not  so 
long  ago  ;  the  manager  of  a  firm  took  me  round  ;  "  That 
is  so  and  so.'-  "  Do  not  tell  me  his  name  ;  his  name 
is  so  and  so  ;  "  and  the  man  said,  "  I  have  never  seen  you 
before  in  my  life.'-  I  said,  "  Do  not  make  any  mistake, 
I  met  you  in  Liverpool  in  1876.'-  Eeally  there  is  nothing 
in  it,  I  mean. 

5439.  Anyway  you  agree  that  vagrants  are  a  suffi- 
cient social  evil  to  justify  a  step  forward  in  the  treatment 
of  them  ? — But  legislation  has  already  dealt  with  these 
people.  There  is  that  Act  known  as  the  Cleansing  of 
Persons  Act ;  they  talk  of  the  interference  with  the  liberty 
of  the  subject.  Bless  my  soul,  the  only  liberty-loving 
person  in  the  world  is  this  particular  vagrant  who  is  so  idle 
and  so  contented. 

5440.  He  is  a  most  contented  man  ? — He  is  the  most 
contented  man  on  earth.  Then  the  law  interferes  with 
him  and  says,  "  We  are  going  to  take  and  give  you  a  com- 
pulsory scrub  ;  we  are  going  to  cleanse  you.''  It  might 
go  a  little  further  and  do  something  useful.  Has  that 
side  of  it  never  occurred  to  you^? 

5441i  Yes,  but  the  other  side  also  occurs,  that  efforts 


in  the  way  of  repression  to  deal  with  vagrancy  have  not 
as  a  rule  been  very  successful  ? — No,  because  the 
machinery  is  all  wrong. 

5442.  We  have  got  to  consider  whether  they  are  suffi- 
ciently troublesome  to  justify  a  further  experiment. 
Do  you  think  that  they  are  ? — Why  of  course.  Who  is 
the  fellow  who  wants  convincing  ?  Is  there  a  magistrate 
or  a  judge  in  the  land  who  would  care  to  go  and  sit  down 
and  have  a  meal  with  them  side  by  side  ?  It  is  all  very 
well  for  a  policeman  or  an  inspector  to  take  this  person 
up  and  say  he  is  a  verminous  person  ;  the  judge  would 
say  :  "  Stand  him  over  there  ;  I  don't  see  anything  the 
matter  with  him  ;  I  shan't  order  him  to  be  cleansed." 

5443.  But  are  there  not  some  magistrates  who  reduce 
the  law,  so  far  as  repression  goes,  to  a  nullity? — Well,  they 
do  ;  1  do  not  know  whose  fault  it  is,  whether  it  is  the 
fault  of  the  law  or  the  fault  of  the  administration.  I 
have  a  great  opinion  of  the  faculty  of  administration 
being  more  useful  than  the  law  itself. 

5444.  There  is  no  uniformity  in  magistrates'  sen- 
tences ? — No. 

5445.  Do  you  think  that  the  vagrant  wards  in  London 
are  necessary  ? — No  ;  personally  I  think  we  should  not 
need  any  if  we  had  labour  colonies.  You  would  want 
some  observation  wards  in  which  to  keep  a  man  for  a 
time. 

5446.  One  of  the  witnesses  told  us  that  he  objected  to 
the  v/ay-ticket  system  because  it  was  an  interference  with 
the  liberty  of  the  subject  ? — I  object  to  paying  bus  fares  ; 
but  the  liberty  of  the  subject  is  not  in  any  way  in  danger, 
and  after  all  there  is  a  time  when  liberty  ends  and  licence 
begins. 

5447.  We  have  had  a  good  deal  of  evidence  about  the 
bona  fide  wayfarer,  and  you  agree  he  is  only  a  very  small 
proportion  of  the  total ;  you  put  it  down,  I  think,  at  1  per 
cent.  Do  you  think  that  in  any  general  scheme  we 
should  have  to  consider  him  ? — I  think  a  saving 
clause  can  always  be  put  in  to  deal  with  him.  I  mean 
if  it  is  necessary  in  the  opinion  of  the  people  who  have 
to  administer,  because  you  may  take  it  nearly  always  that 
the  person  in  authority  is  not  the  Bumble  of  old  ;  he  is 
generally  a  person  of  some  discretion  and  a  judge  of 
human  nature,  and  although  it  may  have  been  at  one 
time  that  people  were  badly  treated  because  they  were 
a  nuisance,  now  I  think  men  would  be  properly  treated 
with  discretionary  powers  given  to  those  who  have  to 
administer. 

5448.  But  supposing  you  were  to  put  the  administra- 
tion of  the  vagrants  in  the  hands  of  the  chief  constable, 
do  you  think  it  would  be  a  hardship  that  the  bona  fide 
wayfarer  should  be  brought  into  contact  with  the  police  ? 
— I  do  not  think  it  would  under  ordinary  circumstances, 
not  to  such  an  extent  as  you  would  imagine. 

5449.  Trades  unions  help  the  people  to  travel  a  good 
deal,  do  they  not  ? — Yes,  but  there,  of  course,  the  circum- 
stances are  entirely  different.  If  a  man  is  on  the  road, 
he  has  his  trade  union  card  and  he  is  entitled  to  claim 
some  benefit  at  given  towns  ;  he  could  not  go  from  one 
end  of  London  to  the  other  and  claim  his  2s. 6d.,  but  he 
could  go  from  London,  say,  to  Luton  and  claim  it :  the 
trade  unionist  has  to  earn  his  money  before  he  gets  his 
allowance. 

5450.  Quite  so  ;  they  interfere  with  the  liberty  of 
the  subject  there  ? — -There  the  man  has  his  card  to 
prove  he  is  a  genuine  fellow.  Of  course,  what  we  shall 
have  to  say  to  whoever  the  authority  is,  is  this  :  "You 
will  find  lots  of  people  on  the  road  with  trade  union  cards, 
but  please  note  that,  unless  that  card  is  backed  within 
a  given  date  from  some  centre  or  other,  it  is  a  worthless 
article."  We  have  always  that  trick  played  on  us  ; 
a  fellow  comes  in  and  assures  you  that  he  is  a  good  trade 
imionist,  but  that  he  has  just  lost  his  card, 

5451.  {Dr.  Dowries.)  Is  there  any  identification  on 
these  travelling  cards  ?— It  is  a  very  wonderful  thing 
in  the  trade  union  movement  how  people  do  know  each 
other,  or  know  somebody  in  the  town.  That  is  where  the 
tramp  often  scores  ;  he  knows  the  name  of  a  fellow  in  the 
other  town  ;  "  Jack  so-and-so  sent  me.'-  "  How  is  Jack 
and  his  wife  ?  "  "  Very  well."  That  means  he  is  to  get 
a  meal.  "  Where  is  your  card  ?  Where  did  you  work 
last  ? ':  He  generally  gets  a  technical  question  put  to 
him  and  that  soon  discovers  whether  he  is  genuine  or 
not. 
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5452.  (Mr.  Davy.)  Just  to  go  back  for  a  moment  to 
London.  We  agree  that  the  vagrant  is  a  nuisance  and 
ought  not  to  be  encouraged  or  fostered.  Now,  should  you 
say  that  the  cheap  shelters  and  the  free  shelters  are  an 
encouragement  to  the  vagrant  ? — Yes. 

5453.  Do  you  think  they  ought  to  be  more  regulated 
than  they  are  ? — Well,  under  a  better  system  of  society 
I  would  like  to  abolish  them  ;  that  is  the  long  and  the 

>  short  of  it ;  but  the  difficulty  is,  as  I  said  to  the 
Chairman,  if  a  man  is  starving  he  must  be  helped  on 
the  spot ;  there  is  no  use  preaching  morality  to  him,  you 
have  got  to  do  something  for  him,  and  a  free  shelter  is — 
well,  a  source  of  trouble  to  the  ordinary  honest  workman 
in  a  given  neighbourhood.  It  does  not  help  to  settle  the 
trouble.    Let  us  take  one  that  I  know  best,  down  East. 

5454.  Medland  Hall  ? — Yes.  If  you  and  I  went  down 
there  this  afternoon  and  walked  down  the  whole  row 
of  men,  there  would  be  scarcely  one  amongst  them  that 
you  would  take  out  and  give  a  Id.  an  hour  to.  Well, 
what  happens  ?  The  poor  chaps  have  become  degenerate ; 
they  cannot  work ;  they  have  got  quite  past  work  ; 
they  can  hardly  beg  ;  they  go  in  and  have  a  meal,  good 
sound  food,  stop  all  night,  and  come  out  in  the  morning. 
What  do  they  do  in  the  morning  ?  All  life  is  objectless  ; 
they  have  nothing  to  do  ;  they  have  simply  to  loaf  away 
another  day  without  any  object  in  life  at  all.  Well,  it 
is  a  very  serious  problem  indeed.  That  has  got  to 
be  put  down. 

5455.  Should  you  be  of  opinion  that  such  an  institu- 
tion takes  away  the  last  incentive  to  labour  ? — Well, 
it  is  very  difficult  to  say  whether  they  have  not  got  past 
it  before  they  get  there. 

5456.  Take  also  men  who  sleep  out ;  there  are  a  good 
number  of  them  in  London  ? — Yes,  too  many. 

5457.  If  there  were  no  free  meals  they  could  not  do 
that,  could  they  ? — Well,  does  not  that  rather  carry  with 
it  the  responsibility  of  finding  something  else  ? 

5458.  There  is  the  poor  law  ? — Yes,  I  know,  but  that 
does  not  meet  the  difficulty.  There  is  the  poor  law  ; 
there  is  the  beautiful  law  of  settlement  among  other 
things,  but  my  trouble  is  to  get  hold  of  these  men,  what- 
ever the  power  may  be  that  has  to  be  created.  It  is  not 
enough  taking  these  men  and  describing  them  as  the 
"  unemployable.'-  What  is  to  be  done  with  them  ?  I 
would  take  them  right  straight  away ;  I  would  put  them 
into  an  ambulance,  all  that  crowd  ;  I  would  take  them 
out  into  the  country  and  give  them  infirmary  treatment 
for  three  months  ;  I  would  cleanse  them,  wash  them, 
and  feed  them.  I  should  think  at  the  end  of  the  three 
months  we  could  find  if  there  was  any  work  in  them  ; 
but  until  you  do  that  they  go  on,  a  source  of  danger 
to  themselves  and  everybody  who  comes  into  contact 
with  them. 

5459.  Might  you  not  tend  to  encourage  people  to 
become  unemployable  ? — If,  in  the  first  place,  you 
deal  with  the  vagrant  who  is  on  the  road,  and  you  deal 
with  the  general  organisation  of  men  who  are  a  burden 
now,  you  would  not  have  need  for  shelters  at  all,  but 
for  the  moment  I  would  take  the  whole  lot.  I  assure 
you,  I  think  there  is  enough  money  gathered  almost  in 
charity  to  take  the  whole  lot  away  and  plant  them  down 
at  some  healthy  place  for  three  months  until  you  had 
made  men  of  them. 

5460.  Do  you  say  that  as  a  pious  opinion  or  as  a 
definite  proposal  ? — Well,  if  I  was  the  man  who  made 
law — a  dictator— I  would  do  it  to-day. 

6461.  Well,  how  would  you  propose  that  those  people 
shotild  be  put  in  seclusion  ? — I  do  not  know  that  I  would 
take  the  word  "  seclusion,"  but  I  will  tell  you  what  T  would 
do.  Supposing  the  Salvation  Army  said,  "  We  will 
take  this  let  for  you  ;  we  will  take  them  right  away  in 
the  country  ;  we  will  treat  them  kindly  as  patients  for 
three  months  and  then  we  will  see  what  we  can  do 
with  them."    I  would  let  the  Salvation  Army  do  it. 

5462.  And  give  them  power  to  keep  them  ? — You 
would  have  no  difficulty  in  keeping  them  ;  I  do  not  think 
you  would  need  a  restraining  law  the  moment  those 
fellows  found  they  were  fed  and  had  fresh  air  and  were 
kept  clean. 

5463.  Is  it  not  the  complaint  of  charitable  institu- 
tions, both  in  this  country  and  in  Germany,  that  the 
want  of  a  power  of  detention  robs  them  of  the  oppor- 


tunity for  usefulness  ?— Yes,  I  know,  but  that  would  be  il/r.  JV. 

for  the  other  class  of  men  wc  have  already  spoken  of  ;  Crooks,  M.P. 

that  is  men  travelling  about.    But  as  regards  this  un-  

employable  class,  we  want  to  do  it  gently  ;   I  think  the  ^'^^^  1905. 
percentage  for  whom  you  would  want  power  of  detention 
would  be  small  compared  to  the  number  of  people  who 
are  now  wandering  about. 

5464.  I  may  take  it  that  below  the  tramp  you  think 
that  there  is  a  worse  class  still  ? — I  should  thinlc  there 
is. 

5465.  The  class  which  uses  the  shelters  and  sleeps  out  ? 
—Yes. 

5466.  The  class  which  walks  about  London  cadging 
for  free  meals  at  night  ?— Yes. 

5467.  That  class  is  beyond  treatment,  except  infir- 
mary treatment  ?— Except  infirmary  treatment ;  that 
is  so. 

5468.  They  are  mostly  broken  in  health  ?  —Mostly 
broken  do\vn,  yes. 

5469.  What  is  your  view  of  the  offence  of  sleeping 
out  ? — I  think  they  are  more  to  be  pitied  than  to 
be  found  fault  with.  When  I  go  through  London  on  a 
Sunday  morning — sometimes  I  am  obliged  to,  coming 
up  from  the  North — arriving  at  one  of  the  big  termini 
in  the  summer  time  at  daybreak,  or  four  or  five  o'clock 
in  the  morning,  when  I  see  these  people  sleeping  out, 
then  I  think  there  should  be  something  done.  The 
kindly  policeman  will  tell  them,  if  there  is  an  inspector 
coming  along,  to  get  up  a  doorway  in  a  side  street.  We 
cannot  help  it ;   they  have  sympathy  for  them. 

5470.  Have  you  ever  seen  them  sleeping  in  the  stair- 
cases in  Spitalficlds  ? — Yes,  worse  luck  ;  one  does  not 
want  to  see  it ;  it  fills  one  with  despair. 

5471.  But  what  practical  means  is  there  for  dealing 
with  these  people,  except  by  force  of  law  ? — I  am 
afraid  there  is  none,  but  still  do  please  remember  that 
you  have  nothing  now  to  oiTer  them.  When  you  have 
something  to  offer,  then  you  may  talk  about  compulsory 
detention  :  since  you  have  nothing  to  offer,  I  think  they 
have  the  best  of  the  argument. 

5472.  But  if  you  compulsorily  detain  them,  say, 
keep  them  in  the  workhouse,  and  feed  them  and  clothe 
them  ? — You  do  not  want  to  keep  them  in  the  workhouse. 
I  think  it  is  time  for  very  drastic  reforms  as 
regards  able-bodied  men  and  women  being  compelled 
to  stop  in  the  workhouse.  Do  not  think  that  they  are 
there  and  there  they  must  be,  and  that  you  have  done 
something  clever  by  getting  them  there,  because  you 
have  done  nothing. 

5473.  You  still  have  the  man  ? — We  still  have  the  man, 
but  he  is  a  burden ;  he  is  a  piece  of  machinery  without 
being  any  use  at  all. 

5474.  There  is  another  class  of  vagrants  who  are  very 
troublesome  ;  those  are  the  old,  infirm  people  who  wander 
about  to  their  own  mischief ;  what  would  you  do  with 
them  ? — I  would  get  a  magistrate's  order  for  their  deten- 
tion. 

5475.  Where  ? — In  the  infirmary,  infirm  home,  or  the 
workhouse.  I  would  treat  them  as  people  suffering  from 
senile  decay,  senile  paralysis. 

5476.  You  would  treat  them  almost  as  imbeciles  ? — 
Yes,  I  think  you  are  entitled  to  do  so. 

5477.  You  know  the  sort  well  ? — Oh,  very  well.  They 
come  and  cry  to  me,  "  Ought  I  to  go  into  the  workhouse  ? 
I  can  do  very  well  out."  "  But  you  cannot  keep  your- 
self clean  ;  you  have  no  friends  and  relations  to  keep  vou 
clean  ;  even  if  you  had  a  pound  a  week,  I  should  not  alter 
my  mind  in  the  least ;  I  think  yoa  must  be  taken  care  of." 
I  am  afraid  I  give  more  pence  than  I  ought  as  a  man  who 
does  not  believe  in  the  thing,  but  with  regard  to  very  old 
men  and  women,,  for  God's  sake  let  them  go  and  be  taken 
care  of  as  soon  as  they  possibly  can. 

5478.  In  a  good  many  countries  abroad  they  never  allow 
inmates  of  any  public  poor  law  institution  to  discharge 
themselves  except  with  the  consent  of  the  governing 
body  ;   that  is  a  universal  rule.     Now,  do  you  think 

guardians  would  be  fit  to  be  trusted  with  that  power  ?  

I  do  not  think  there  would  be  much  difficulty  in  England, 
because  the  guardians  would  be  glad  to  get  rid  of 
these  people. 
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3Ir.  W.  5479.  But  there  would  be  the  difficulty  that  people 
rooks,  M.P.  -would  be  more  unwilling  than  they  are  at  present  to  go  into 

 _  the  workhouse  ? — I  do  not  think  so.    I  rejoice  to  see  the 

)  Alay  1905.  ^j^j  people  are  still  as  unwilling  as  ever  they  were,  al- 
though  the  treatment  is  better  than  ever  it  was,  better 
in  every  union  ;  it  is  not  confined  to  London. 

5480.  It  would  be  a  considerable  cost  to  the  ratepayer  ? 
— Well,  yes.  On  the  other  hand,  stopping  outside  some- 
times is  a  cost  to  the  ratepayer  too.  Still  I  want  them 
to  hate  it ;  I  do  not  want  to  make  it  any  better. 

5481.  Are  the  buildings  at  Laindon  good  enough  in 
your  view  ? — For  the  purpose — yes,  quite  good  enough. 

5482.  And  yet  if  you  had  to  erect  buildings  for  a  similar 
purpose  at  a  workhouse  in  London,  what  do  you  think 
they  would  cost  ? — They  would  probably  cost  us  from 
£100  to  £150  a  bed. 

5483.  What  did  your  vagrant  wards  cost  you  ? — A 
fearful  price;  something  like  £15,000  or  £16,000.  I 
think  the  tender  was  about  £11,000. 

5484.  And  the  Laindon  buildings  would  cost  not  one- 
tenth  of  that  ? — Oh,  no  ;  then  of  course  my  great  hope 
about  all  that  is  that  these  people  would  pass  through,  and 
then  you  would  find  better  cultivation  of  the  land  all  over 
the  country,  and  there  would  be  better  openings  for  men. 
I  think  there  is  something  to  be  said  for  the  farmer  who 
says,  "  I  cannot  get  men  "  ;  we  can  get  men,  and  we  all 
say  in  London,  "  Back  to  the  land  "  ;  but  what  is  the 
good  of  sending  these  fellows  who  hardly  know  a  clod  of 
clay  from  a  mangold  wurzel  ?  It  is  no  use  talking  about 
that ;  the  fellows  want  training. 

5485.  Of  course  Laindon  does  not  directly  concern  us, 
because  that  is  not  really  intended  for  vagrants  ? — 
No,  except  that  it  does  show  you  a  way  out ;  that  is  the 
only  thing  it  is  useful  for. 

5486.  (Mr.  Simpson.)  The  men  you  sent  to  Laindon 
were  taken  from  the  workhouse,  they  were  ins  and  outs  ? 
—Yes. 

5487.  Were  they  not  about  as  poor  and  worthless  a  lot 
as  you  could  have  ? — I  should  think  they  were.  Some, 
of  course,  whom  1  knew  years  ago  had  tramped  a  good  deal 
and  only  came  back  in  the  cold  weather. 

5488.  Then  those  you  managed  to  put  on  their  legs 
again  and  sent  off  to  Canada  were  the  pick  of  those  you 
sent  down  ? — They  were  picked  from  those  who  went 
on  to  the  farm,  they  had  done  so  well.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  we  picked  the  worst  out  of  the  workhouse  as  a  sort  of 
punishment,  to  see  what  we  could  do  with  them. 

5489.  You  look  to  Laindon  as  showing  what  treatment 
can  do  for  even  the  most  hopeless  lot  ? — Yes,  I  wish  we 
had  had  the  sense  to  take  a  photograph  of  this  crowd  when 
we  sent  them  down  and  when  they  came  up ;  nothing 
except  knowing  the  men  would  convey  anything  like  a 
a  notion  to  your  mind  of  what  we  have  done. 

5490.  (Sir  William  Chance.)  Have  you  been  to  Merxplas 
in  Belgium  ? — No,  I  have  not  been  out  of  the  United 
Kingdom. 

5491.  (Dr.  Downes.)  Assuming  that  the  Salvation 
Army  had  provided  an  infirmary  or  sorting  house,  some 
place  to  which  these  wrecks  could  go,  would  you  be  in 
favour  of  giving  the  police  power  to  clear  the  streets  of 
night  loafers? — I  am  rather  inclined  to  think  that  I  should  ; 
I  would  hke  to  look  into  it,  but  my  first  impression  is  to 
say  "  yes  "  to  that. 

5492.  With  the  view  to  their  being  sent  down  cn 
probation  to  such  a  place  as  you  have  spoken  of  ? — Yes, 
"  probation  "  is  a  good  wordi 

5493.  (Captain  Showers.)  I  only  want  to  ask  you  cne 
or  two  questions  regarding  your  colony  at  Laindon.  Does 
your  superintendent  know  anything  aboxit  agriculture  ? 
—I  think  he  does,  and  I  will  tell  you  why.  Some  one 
in  the  North  wrote  me  a  violent  letter,  saying  I  was  a  fool, 
and  did  not  know  anything  about  the  paj^ment  for  agri- 
cultural laboiu-ers,  and  that  if  I  could  send  to  him  the 
name  of  a  single  farmer  who  wanted  a  man,  he  would  be 
\\illing  to  withdraw  his  accusation.  I  did  not  trouble 
about  the  letter,  but  it  did  strike  me  at  that  moment  that 
perhaps  I  was  altogether  wrong,  and  I  went  to  our  super- 
intendent and  it  came  out  that  he  was  brought  up  to 
agriculture  himself,  and  his  father  who  is  a  retired  farmer, 
was  gocd  enough  to  go  and  make  an  inquiry  in  his  im- 
mediate neighbourhood  as  to  the  payment  for  capable 
agricTiltural  labourers,  and  the  answer  he  got  was :  "  Those 
men  who  can  do  good  work  can  find  work,"  and  he  men- 


tioned two  or  three  farmers  who  could  do  with  three  to 
five  men,  and  so  on.  That  makes  me  quite  clear  that  our 
man  knows  all  about  his  work. 

5494.  His  is  the  only  supervision  you  have,  I  take  it, 
over  the  men  ;  I  mean  you  would  not  call  the  gangers 
supervisors  exactly,  because  they  are  men  of  the  same 
class  ? — We  have  got  some  paid  gangers  who  know 
all  about  the  land. 

5495.  Yes,  they  know  about  the  land,  but  they  have  no 
power  of  real  supervision  beyond  seeing  that  the  men 
work  ? — That  is  so. 

5496.  Are  j'ou  aware  that  great  complaints  are  made 
about  these  men  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  colony  ? — I 
should  think  that  is  quite  likely  ;  I  was  not  aware  of  it. 

5497.  I  understand  on  very  good  authority — I  am  the 
chief  constable  of  Essex,  therefore  the  police  part  of  it 
comes  under  me — that  there  are  great  complaints  as  to  the 
conduct  of  these  men  in  the  roads  and  that  they  are  a 
source  of  terror  both  to  females  and  to  men  about  there  ? — 
Indeed. 

5498.  I  have  heard  also  that  in  the  different  public- 
houses  they  go  to  they  beg  beer  and  tobacco,  and  very 
often  it  is  done  under  threats  ? — This  is  all  news  to  me. 

5499.  In  the  circumstances,  do  you  not  think  that  there 
ought  to  be  a  greater  supervision  over  those  men  ? — Yes, 
what  you  have  told  me,  of  course,  leads  me  to  say  that  we 
apparently  have  got  to  have  a  little  more  discipline  than 
we  have  got  at  this  moment ;  but  is  not  even  that  a 
necessary  consequence  of  making  a  new  departure  in  which 
we  have  got  to  gain  experience  as  we  go  along  ?  From 
looking  at  the  men  in  the  colony,  I  do  not  think  you 
would  have  anticipated  anything  like  what  you  are  telling 
me.  The  fact  of  that  happening  cf  course  is  important, 
and  I  hope  you  will  send  a  message  to  our  guardians  so 
that  they  may  take  the  necessary  steps.  I  am  very  keen 
about  not  giving  money  to  such  men,  but  some  person 
or  other  has  deposited  I  think  about  £200  down 
there  to  give  these  men  6d.  a  week ;  personally  I 
should  have  absolutely  refused  it.  because  I  think  you 
will  agree  with  me  that  if  a  man  is  given  6d.,  which  he 
spends  at  a  public-house,  it  is  not  what  he  gets  for  his 
6d.,  but  what  he  will  get  out  of  somebody  else  while  he 
is  spending  it ;  these  men  are  adepts  at  that  sort  of  thing. 

5500.  If  they  did  not  have  this  sixpence,  they  would 
probably  beg,  borrow  or  steal  in  some  way  or  other,  so 
long  as  there  is  no  supervision  when  they  are  not  in  at  a 
certain  time  ? — T  hope  you  will  make  a  report  to  us  on 
that ;  our  guardians  only  wanted  these  men  not  to  feel 
the  restraint,  but  if  their  liberty  is  to  develop  into  licence 
to  interfere  with  people,  it  has  got  to  be  stopped. 

5501.  (Sir  William  Chance.)  Might  it  not  be  desirable 
to  prevent  these  people  going  to  public  houses  altogether  : 
they  get  proper  food,  and  so  on  ? — Of  course  the  question 
of  going  into  public  houses  is  only  a  question  of  their  being 
allowed  out  of  boundary  for  any  given  time. 

5502.  (Captain  Showers.)  These  men  have  a  good  deal 
of  liberty  ? — The  argument  of  our  committee  for  that 
liberty  was,  they  wanted  these  men  to  feel  they  were  not 
shut  off  from  society  entirely — that  when  they  were  fit  to 
do  anything  they  would  associate  and  get  absorbed  among 
their  fellows.  If  it  is  to  develop  in  the  way  you  tell  me, 
then  we  must  reconsider  the  question  of  discipline.  I 
will  take  good  care  that  the  matter  is  looked  into,  and 
stopped  too.  If  our  superintendent  is  not  strong  enough 
(he  is  a  strong  man,  but  still  120  men  is  a  lot  for  a  man 
to  have  control  of)  he  must  have  more  assistance.  Somo 
time  ago  a  deputation  of  our  colouists  came  to  me  to  plead 
for  a  little  money.  "  Not  if  you  stop  for  twenty  years  ; 
I  will  not  agree  to  give  you  a  single  halfpenny  ;  I  am 
against  it."  Then  immediately  afterwards  we  got  this 
offer  of  sixpence  from  some  person. 

5503.  (Mr.  Davy.)  You  know  how  they  manage  the 
money  difficulty  at  Merxplas ;  they  give  money  that 
only  passes  in  the  colony.  They  find  that  is  a  very  good 
plan  to  enable  the  men  to  buy,  say,  herrings  and  other 
luxuries  at  the  canteen  ? — I  have  a  notion  in  my  head 
what  the  thing  would  be  like.  Still,  if  a  man  is  on  the  poor 
law  there  should  be  a  distinction  ;  you  should  not  make 
the  poor  law  the  same  as  private  employment.  I  want 
private  employment  to  be  a  different  thing  altogether, 
to  raise  the  man  up ;  if  you  are  to  make  his.  position 
while  he  is  with  you  equal  to  or  better  than  it  is  outside, 
then  you  do  not  lift  him  up,  because  he  looks  upon  private 
employment  as  a  little  worse  than  what  he  is  doing. 
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Me.  Petee  Harding  Roberts,  called ;  and  Examined. 


5504.  {Chairman.)  I  believe  you  are  the  clerk  to  the 
Holywell  guardians  ? — I  am,  sir. 

5505.  And  how  long  have  you  been  in  that  position  ?  — 
Eighteen  years. 

5506.  I  believe  you  are  also  the  honorary  secretary 
of  the  North  Wales  poor  law  conference  ? — I  am,  sir. 

5507.  Has  there  been  an  increase  of  late  years  in  the 
number  of  vagrants  relieved  in  North  Wales  1 — A  con- 
siderable increase. 

5508.  I  mean,  apart  from  the  particular  increase  which 
we  know  took  place  last  year  ?— Oh,  there  has  been  a 
steady  increase  during  the  last  three  years.  I  thought 
it  might  interest  the  Committee  if  I  obtained  information 
as  to  the  treatment  of  vagrants  in  the  unions  in  North 
Wales,  and  I  sent  out  a  circular  letter  addressed  to  the 
several  boards  of  guardians  asking  questions  on  the 
subject. 

5509.  There  is,  I  believe,  a  great  lack  of  uniformity  in 
the  treatment  of  the  vagrants  in  regard  to  dietary  and 
task,  and  so  forth  ? — An  absolute  lack.  Perhaps  I  may  be 
allowed  to  read  from  the  statement  I  have  prepared. 

5510.  If  you  please  ? — Well,  in  the  twenty  unions 
in  the  North  Wales  district  there  is  a  population  of 
493,073,  and  the  rateable  value  is  £2,435,995.  The 
number  of  paupers  relieved  during  the  year  1904  was  : 
outdoor,  18,752  ;  indoor,  2,919.  The  number  of  vagrants 
relieved  in  the  casual  wards  during  the  year  1904  in  all 
the  unions  was:  men,  58,005;  women,  2,166;  children, 
745  ;  total,  60,916.  In  addition  there  were  relieved  in 
common  lodging-houses :  men,  2,469 ;  women,  82 ; 
children,  43  ;  total,  2,594.  The  totals  of  these  two  make : 
60,474  men  ;  2,248  women  ;  788  children  ;  grand  total, 
63,510.  May  I  point  out  that  those  figures  in  North  Wales 
show  a  very  large  percentage  of  vagrants  to  be  relieved 
according  to  the  population  of  the  district.  The  number 
of  vagrants  relieved  during  the  last  three  years  has  con- 
siderably increased.  Then  I  made  enquiries  as  to  the 
separate  cell  system.  Separate  cells  for  men  only  are 
provided  in  fourteen  unions,  and  for  women  only  in  five 
pinions.  Associated  wards  are  provided  for  men  in 
sixteen  unions,  and  for  women  in  fourteen  unions. 
Separate  cells  for  men  only,  and  also  associated  wards, 
for  men  and  women,  are  provided  in  nine  unions.  In  all 
cases  the  children  are  left  with  the  women.  The  sleeping 
accommodation  provided  is  as  follows  :  hammocks  and 
plank  beds  in  four  unions  ;  boards  only  in  eight  unions  ; 
wire  mattress  in  four  unions  ;  straw  mattress  in  three 
unions  ;  iron  beds  in  one  union.  The  covering  provided 
is  as  follows :  blankets  in  eight  unions  ;  rugs  in  twelve 
unions.  In  some  instances  the  women  sleep  on  plank 
beds  with  blankets,  and  in  other  cases  on  straw  mattresses 
with  blankets.  Supper  and  breakfast  is  given  in  each 
case,  and  is  very  varied,  the  breakfast  being  generally 
the  same  as  the  supper  :  bread  and  gruel  is  given  in  eight 
unions  ;  bread  and  buttermilk  in  one  union  ;  bread  and 
broth  in  four  unions  ;  bread  and  porridge  in  two  unions  ; 
gruel  only  in  one  union  ;  bread  and  tea  in  one  union  ; 
bread  and  soup  in  one  union  ;  bread  and  boiling  water 
seasoned  with  butter,  pepper  and  salt  in  one  union  ;  bread 
only  in  one  union.  The  quantity  of  bread  varies  from 
six  to  eight  ounces  for  the  men,  and  generally  six  ounces 
for  the  women.  Children  are  all  provided  with  bread 
and  milk. 

5511.  In  one  union  bread  only  is  given  ? — Yes,  that  is 
in  the  case  of  adults. 

5512.  Tae  children  there  would  have  milk  ? — Yes,  in 
all  cases  the  children  have  bread  and  milk. 

5513.  Then  as  to  the  task  ? — I  find  that  the  task  varies 
in  its  quantity  and  in  its  nature  from  stone  breaking, 
sawing  timber,  and  digging  to  stone  breaking  only  and 
oakum  picking.  The  tasks  given  are  as  follows  :  stone 
breaking,  sawing  timber,  digging,  eleven  unions  ;  stone 
breaking  only,  eight  unions  ;  oakum  picking,  one  union. 
The  task  of  breaking  stones  varies  from  three  to  eight  cwt. 
per  day.  In  four  unions,  red,  white,  and  blue  tickets  are 
in  use,  and  in  those  cases  the  task  varies  from  three  cwt. 
if  detained  one  night  only,  to  twelve  cwt.  if  detained 
three  days.  Blue  tickets  are  given  when  the  vagrant 
visits  the  wards  twice  in  the  same  month,  and  the  task  is 
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twelve  cwt.  in  the  one  day.    The  labour  task  of  the  Hardina 
women  is  scrubbing  and  cleaning  the  wards,  etc.,  and  in  Rohcrfs 
one  case  it  is  oakum  picking.  

5514.  As  regards  those  tickets,  are  they  given  to  the  men  May  IQO.i 
on  entry  ? — Yes,  the  red  ticket  would  be  given  to  a 

man  who  was  admitted  for  one  night,  and  was  discharged 
without  labour  ;  he  would  be  relieved  as  a  bona  fide 
working  man  in  search  of  work. 

5515.  On  his  journey  7 — Yes.  The  white  tickets 
would  be  given  in  those  cases  where  the  vagrants  were 
detained  two  nights,  and  did  their  task  in  the  intervening 
day  ;  and  the  blue  tickets  woiild  be  given  to  the  vagrants 
who  presented  themselves  at  the  casual  ward  more  than 
once  during  the  month  ,  they  would  be  kept  in  for  the 
period  of  three  nights,  and  would  have  the  usual  task 
of  twelve  cwt.  per  day. 

5516.  {Sir  William  Chance.)  Have  you  got  any  speci- 
mens of  those  tickets  ? — I  have  not  brought  any  with  me. 

5517.  What  is  the  writing  on  the  ticket? — "Holywell 
union,  admit  so-and-so."  The  colour  is  the  distinguishing; 
mark  on  it,  and  the  master  wi.ll  know  by  the  colour  of  the 
ticket  what  is  the  nature  of  the  task  to  be  imposed. 

5518.  (il/r.  Simpson.)  It  is  a  ticket  of  admission  issued 
by  the  relieving  officer  ? — Issued  by  the  police. 

5519.  Are  they  assistant  relieving  officers  ? — Ye:% 
they  are  assistant  relieving  officers  in  some  of  the  union?. 

5520.  {Chairman.)  Do  you  find  that  the  Orders  are 
observed  in  North  Wales  ? — The  Casual  Poor  Act  and 
Local  Government  Board  Orders  and  Circulars  do  not 
appear  to  be  strictly  enforced  in  any  of  the  unions.  Ex- 
cept in  those  cases  where  difterent  coloured  tickets  are 
issued,  the  vagrants  appear  to  be  detained  for  one  night 
only  and  are  discharged  the  next  morning  usually  on 
completion  of  their  task,  at  hours  varying  from  7.30 
to  11  a.m.  The  masters  exercise  a  discretion  in  dis- 
charging early  in  the  morning  those  whom  they  consider 
to  be  bona  fide  men  in  search  of  work. 

5521.  Could  you  say  what  inquiry  the  master 
makes  to  inform  himself  as  to  whether  the  man 
is  a  bona  fide  working  man  or  not  ? — Well,  the  master 
certainly  would  form  his  opinion  from  the  man  himself, 
he  would  form  a  very  good  opinion  of  him. 

5522.  He  sees  the  man  and  questions  him  ? — He  sees 
the  man  and  questions  him,  and  if  he  is  satisfied  that 
the  man's  statement  is  true,  and  from  his  experience  as 
master  he  is  able  to  see  this,  he  allows  the  man  to  go 
as  early  as  possible. 

5523.  It  is  on  his  own  personal  discretion  ? — His 
own  discretion  he  uses  in  discharging  the  man  whom 
he  considers  bona  fide.  There  is  one  matter,  viz.,  with 
regard  to  the  vagrants  being  detained  on  Sundays,  whicli 
has  concerned  our  North  Wales  unions  for  some  time, 
because  they  strongly  object  to  vagrants  being  discharged 
on  Sundays  and  roaming  about  the  country  on  those  days, 
and  I  find  that  in  fourteen  out  of  the  twenty  unions  the 
vagrants  are  detained  on  Sundays. 

5524.  With  regard  to  searching  on  admission  ?— Vag- 
rants are  searched  on  admission  in  nineteen  unions.  In 
sixteen  unions  this  is  done  by  the  police,  and  in  three 
unions  by  the  officer  of  the  vagrant  wards.  The  police 
issue  the  tickets  in  the  cases  searched  by  them. 

5525.  Are  they  searched  in  the  casual  ward  ? — They 
are  searched  in  the  police  station  when  they  make  appli- 
cation to  the  police  ;  all  particulars  of  identity  are  given 
so  that  they  can  be  recognised  if  they  present  themselves 
again  within  any  specified  period. 

5526.  Do  the  police  conduct  the  man  from  the  police 
station  to  the  casual  ward  ? — No.  The  policeman  gives 
him  the  ticket  and  he  finds  his  own  way  there. 

5527.  {Sir  William  Chance.)  Do  the  police  act  as  paid 
assistant  relieving  officers  ? — Yes,  in  the  majority  of 
cases.  In  our  union  it  is  so  ;  I  speak  positively  as  to 
that ;  they  receive  a  salary  as  paid  assistant  relieving 
officers. 

5528.  Is  the  police  station  near  the  casual  ward  ?  — 
Well,  at  Holywell  it  is  about  six  minutes  walk,  I 
should  say. 
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5529.  {Dr.  Downes.)  What  is  the  distance  generally? 
— Oh,  I  should  say  the  police  are  nearer  in  some  cases  ; 
some  wards  would  be  in  the  town  immediately  close  to 
the  police  station. 

5530.  Generally  speaking,  the  police  station  is  near 
the  casual  ward  ? — Very  near. 

5531.  Who  directs  the  vagrant  to  the  police  ? — If  they 
pass  the  workhouse,  they  may  present  themselves  to  the 
master  or  the  porter ;  if  they  have  not  got  a  ticket,  they 
will  go  on  to  the  town  and  come  back, 

5532.  They  would  be  referred  to  the  police  ? — Yes. 

5533.  (Chairman.)  Then  with  regard  to  bathing  ? — 
The  bathing  is  not  so  general  as  the  searching.  Only 
eleven  unions  avail  themselves  of  that  deterrent. 

5534.  One  question  more  about  the  searching  ;  in  every 
case  the  man  is  searched  at  the  police  station,  not  at  the 
casual  ward  ? — Yes,  at  the  police  station  before  he  goes 
into  the  casual  ward  in  those  cases  where  the  police  act 
as  assistant  relieving  ofiScers. 

5535.  If  the  man  is  aware  that  this  is  the  custom,  it 
would  be  perfectly  easy  for  him  to  plant  his  goods 
and  dig  them  up  again  ? — Quite  :  I  think  that  is  done 
in  some  instances  ;  the  experienced  man  will  know  where 
to  deposit  his  belongings  until  he  has  discharged  him- 
self the  next  morning. 

5536.  I  suppose  that  has  been  remarked  upon  before  ? 
—  Very  probably. 

5537.  (Sir  William  Chance.)  The  women  vagrants — 
are  they  searched  ? — No,  the  women  are  not  searched 
by  the  police. 

5538.  Have  they  to  go  to  the  police  too  ? — They  have 
to  go  to  the  police  for  admission  tickets,  but  they  are 
not  searched. 

5539.  {Chairman.)  There  is  no  female  searcher? — 
I  do  not  think  in  the  whole  of  North  Wales  there  is  a 
female  searcher. 

5540.  Have  you  any  information  with  regard  to 
offences  by  vagrants  ? — Yes.  During  the  year  1904 
there  were  ninety-two  prosecutions  for  offences  in  the 
vagrant  wards.  Magistrates  are  stated  to  deal  leniently 
with  cases  in  seven  unions,  fairly  leniently  in  two  unions, 
and  in  eleven  unions  the  sentences  are  considered  ade- 
quate to  the  offence.  Eeturns  which  I  have  received 
through  the  courtesy  of  the  chief  constables  show  the 
following  particulars  relating  to  persons  proceeded 
against  under  the  Vagrancy  Acts  during  the  year  ended 
31st  December,  1904  :— 

In  Carnarvon,  for  begging,  73  were  proceeded  against 
and  59  convicted,  and  for  sleeping  out  there  were  44 
prosecutions  and  35  convictions  ;  in  Flint,  for  begging, 
13  were  prosecuted  and  10  convicted  ;  in  Anglesey,  for 
begging,  17  prosecuted  and  14  convicted;  in  Denbigh, 
for  begging,  34  prosecuted  and  29  convicted,  and  for 
sleeping  out,  90  prosecuted  and  58  convicted;  in 
Merioneth,  for  begging,  322  prosecuted  and  293  con- 
victed, and  for  sleeping  out  29  prosecuted  and  26 
convicted;  and  in  Montgomery,  for  begging,  19 
prosecuted  and  11  convicted. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  to  the  Committee  that 
that  seems  a  very  small  proportion  of  offences 
and  prosecutions,  and  the  proportion  of  convic- 
tions is  rather  smaller  still.  106  were  charged 
with  offences  and  were  let  off.  I  take  it  that  no 
master  or  officer  in  a  casual  ward  would  charge 
a  man  with  an  offence  unless  there  was  a  reason  for  it, 
and  here  we  have  106  let  off.  The  observation  is  directed 
to  show  that  there  is  a  degree  of  leniency  on  the  part  of 
the  magistrates  in  dealing  with  these  men,  and  in  some 
instances  the  experience  shows  also  when  they  appear 
before  the  magistrates,  the  magistrates  will  say, "  Will 
you  leave  the  town?  ;  if  so,we  will  let  you  off  "-  Now,  that 
is  not  a  deterrent  to  a  A'agrant.  If  he  has  committed 
an  offence  he  ought  to  be  punished  for  it,  and  if  he  can  do 
that  in  one  place  he  knows  it  may  happen  again  ;  he 
repeats  the  offence  wherever  he  goes,  and  makes  himself 
disagreeable  in  the  vagrant  wards  and  makes  it  hard  to 
work  them.  Take  my  own  county,  Flintshire.  There 
were  only  13  proceeded  against  during  the  year.  3  of 
those  were  discharged  and  10  were  convicted — I  am 
speaking  now  of  the  police  prosecutions.  In  the  whole 
cf  the  county  of  Anglesey  there  were  only  17  pro- 


ceeded against,  of  whom  3  were  discharged  and  14 
convicted ;  whereas,  when  you  come  to  Merioneth 
you  find  there  were  351  proceeded  against,  of  whom 
only  32  were  discharged,  and  there  were  319  con- 
victions. If  that  rigour  and  vigilance  had  been  persisted 
in  by  the  police  in  every  one  of  the  counties,  together 
with  strict  enforcement  in  the  workhouses  of  the  Act  of 
1882  and  the  Orders,  I  am  strongly  of  opinion  that  the 
number  of  tramps  might  by  now  have  been  decreased. 

5541.  {Sir  William  Chance.)  Do  the  police  show  more 
energy  in  the  county  of  Merioneth  than  in  the  other 
counties  ? — ^From  the  figures  it  would  seem  so. 

5542.  Do  you  know  that  as  a  fact,  or  are  you  only 
assuming  it  from  the  figures  ? — I  am  only  assuming  it  from 
the  figures  before  me.  It  is  through  the  courtesy  of  the 
chief  constables  of  the  various  counties  that  I  have  had 
this  information.  It  is  perfectly  authentic,  and  I  say 
that  if  the  police  desired  to  be  vigilant  in  the  county  of 
Flint,  they  could  find  more  than  13  cases  to  proceed 
against  during  the  year. 

5543.  {Chairman.)  Are  there  any  big  main  routes  for 
tramps  through  Merioneth  ? — It  is  quite  possible  that  the 
water  works  would  bring  a  lot  of  men  into  the  district  at 
one  time,  and  perhaps  they  would  require  greater  vigilance. 

5544.  That  is  in  Eadnorshire  ?— Yes,  the  Birming- 
ham water  works. 

554.'^.  {Mr.  Davi;.)  Barmouth  is  in  Merionethshire  ? — 
Ye<=. 

5546.  {Sir  William  Chance.)  Do  you  know  what  pro- 
portion the  number  of  prosecutions  bears  to  the  number 
of  vagrants  relieved,  say  in  Merionethshire  ? — I  had  the 
intention  of  working  that  out  and  classifjdng  the  number 
of  vagrants  relieved  in  each  county,  and  then  ascertaining 
the  proportion  of  convictions  in  each  county,  but  I  found 
it  would  be  impossible,  for  this  reason ;  you  take  St. 
Asaph  union,  that  is  partly  in  the  counties  of  Denbigh 
and  Flint.  Take  the  Bangor  union;  part  of  it  is  in  the 
county  of  Carnarvon  and  part  of  it  in  the  county  of 
Anglesey ;  and  there  are  several  unions  in  two  counties  ; 
so  I  was  not  in  a  position  to  give  you  that  information.  I 
had  it  in  my  mind,  but  that  was  the  reason  it  was  not 
submitted  to  the  Committee. 

5547.  {Chairman.)  You  refer  to  spread  of  disease  by 
tramps  ? — Yes,  I  ascertained  that  in  four  unions  disease 
had  been  spread  by  vagrants  ;  the  cases  being  smallpox. 
Our  union  was  one  of  the  four  that  suffered. 

6548.  How  many  smallpox  cases  were  there  ? — I  could 
not  say  how  many  cases  there  were.  We  had  two  cases 
in  our  union. 

5549.  Do  you  happen  to  know  whether  in  those  unions 
where  smallpox  was  introduced  by  tramps  there  was  any 
bathing? — Well,  I  could  tell  you,  sir.  In  the  Conway  union 
they  are  searched,  but  not  bathed  ;  and  it  appears  that 
smallpox  has  been  introduced  on  two  occasions  by  vagrants 
during  the  past  ten  years.  Then  in  the  Corwen  union  they 
are  both  searched  and  bathed,  and  there  were  cases  of  small- 
pox in  1893,  brought  in  by  tramps.  In  the  Holywell 
union  they  are  searched  and  bathed,  and  smallpox  was 
brought  in  by  them.  In  the  Wrexham  union  they  are 
searched  and  bathed  on  admission,  and  smallpox  on  two 
or  three  occasions  has  been  introduced. 

5550.  You  have  some  figures  as  to  the  nationaUty  of 
vagrants  in  Wales  ?— Yes,  sir  ;  I  was  able  to  get  a  return 
from  some  of  the  imions  showing  the  nationality  of  these 
vagrants  taken  over  a  given  period.  The  object  of  this 
was  to  show  how  unfair  it  is  that  some  of  our  smaller 
unions  in  North  Wales  should  be  called  upon  to  maintain 
persons  who  are  not  of  their  own  nationality  nor  of  their 
own  chargeability.    They  do  not  belong  to  the  unions. 

The  figures  are  as  follows  :— lathe  Ruthin  union  during 
the  year  1903  the  nationalities  of  the  vagrants  relieved 
were :  EngUsh,  1,449  ;  Irish,  244 ;  Scotch,  62 ;  Welsh,  299 ; 
foreigners,  20.  During  the  year  1904  the  figures  respec- 
tively were:  1,916,392,  89,  452,  15.  In  the  Festiniog 
union  during  the  year  1904  the  figures  were:  English, 
1,314  ;  Irish,  320;  Scotch,  32;  Welsh,  392;  foreigners,  5. 
During  the  months  of  April  and  August,  1904,  a  record 
was  kept  in  the  Holywell  union,  and  the  figures  were: 
English,  660;  Irish,  281;  Welsh,  91.  In  the  Carnarvon 
union  the  majority  relieved  were  EngUsh,  and  in  the 
Machynlleth  union  the  majority  were  Irish. 
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5551.  What  have  you  to  say  as  to  the  causes  of  vagrancy? 
— In  answer  to  my  query,  the  followmg  causes  were 
mentioned  :  scarcity  of  work,  army  pensioners,  over- 
crowding in  towns,  vagrancy  a  disease.  Employers'  Liability 
Act,  charm  of  vagrant  life,  recent  Boer  war,  and  land 
monopoly  the  root  cause.  The  remedies  suggested  from 
various  unions,  inter  alia,  are  as  follows :  strict  enforce- 
ment of  the  present  laws  and  regulations  a  sufficient 
remedy ;  labour  colonies  for  habitual  vagrants ;  dis- 
courage the  giving  of  food  and  money  by  the  public  ; 
break  the  land  monopoly  by  taxation  of  land  values  in 
jrural  as  well  as  urban  areas,  and  thereby  prevent  exodus 
from  the  country  to  the  towns  to  swell  the  ranks  of  the 
imemployed ;  the  introduction  of  a  ticket  system  to 
■distinguish  the  bona  fide  searcher  for  work  from  the  habitual 
vagrant;  vagrants  physically  fit  to  be  compelled  to  enter 
the  Army. 

5552.  With  regard  to  the  last  suggestion  but  one, 
the  introduction  of  a  ticket  system,  are  you  acquainted 
Tvith  the  Gloucestershire  system  ? — I  know  the  Berkshire 
system ;  and  I  am  somewhat  imder  the  impression  that 
the  Berkshire  system  was  tried  in  some  ot  the  Welsh 
unions  before  I  was  connected  with  the  poor  law  service. 

5553.  Only  in  a  few  unions  ;  manifestly  in  a  small 
area  like  that  it  could  not  be  of  any  benefit  because  a  man 

might  walk  out  of  a  union  in  a  day  and  would  be  no 
longer  liable  to  be  asked  for  his  ticket  ? — Yes. 

5554.  Have  you  considered  the  question  of  the  way- 
ticket  ? — Well,  so  far  as  this,  that  I  think  a  ticket  should 
be  issued  to  distinguish  the  bona  fide  working  man  from 
the  vagrant,  and  with  the  view  olE  ultimately  getting  at 
the  regular  tramp  and  dealing  with  him  separately  from 
the  bona  fide  working  map.  I  approve  of  the  issue  of 
such  tickets  and  I  think  it  should  be  done. 

5555.  You  think  it  would  be  a  means  of  identification  ? — 
I  think  so.  It  should  be  made  as  easy  as  possible  for  a 
■  bona  fide  working  man  unable  to  obtain  employment  in 
his  own  district  to  pass  on  from  town  to  town.  That  is 
the  opinion  I  have  formed.  And  a  man  genuinely  in 
search  of  work  would  have  no  objection  to  obtain  from 
the  police  some  means  of  identifying  him  and  passing 
him  to  the  next  place  if  he  knew  he  was  protected  from 
any  molestation,  and  it  would  be  a  help  to  him  in  securing 
liis  object  of  obtaining  work.  There  ought  to  be  some 
means  provided  of  getting  these  men  to  those  places  where 
work  was  obtainable,  and  they  cannot  walk  unless  they 
have  means  of  sustenance  while  they  are  on  the  road. 
-A  bona  fide  working  man  out  of  employment,  through 
no  fault  of  his  own,  would  have  no  objection  to  some 
.means  of  identifying  him,  and  thereby  preventing  him 
being  classed  with  the  number  of  regular  vagrants  who 
"were  passing  through  the  country.  At  present  there  is 
■no  means  of  doing  that. 

5556.  It  would  be  more  or  less  a  certificate  of  good 
•conduct  to  him  ? — Yes. 

5557.  The  next  point  is  as  to  the  vagrant  children  ? — I 
should  like  to  draw  attention  to  the  small  number 
of  children  that  are  passing  through  the  vagrant  wards 
■in  comparison  with  the  number  of  vagrants  who  are 
relieved.  Taking  the  whole  of  North  Wales,  245  is  the 
.number  of  children  who  were  relieved  in  casual  wards 
during  the  whole  of  one  year,  with  43  in  common 
lodging-houses.  Well,  that  leads  me  to  the  belief  that 
where  children  accompany  their  vagrant  parents — some- 
times they  are  not  their  parents — they  are  the  means 
■of  assisting  them  in  their  trade  of  begging ;  mth  them 
the  vagrants  can  go  to  the  common  lodging-houses  and 
,get  sufficient  sympathy  from  the  outside  pubUc  to  paj' 
for  the  expenses  and  accommodation  in  lodging-houses, 
and  they  do  not  trouble  the  vagrant  wards.  Now,  there 
ought  to  be  some  means  of  putting  a  stop  to  that,  and 
that  leads  me  back  again  to  the  suggestion  I  made  a  while 
ago  as  to  the  vigilance  of  the  police  in  the  case  of  begging, 
because  a  man  going  about  the  country  having  children 
with  him  is  certain  to  gain  the  sympathy  of  the  town 
that  he  passes  through ;  there  is  this  indiscriminate 
'^relief  given,  and  if  the  people  can  only  realise  it,  they  are 
to  a  very  large  extent  responsible  for  a  proportion  at  any 
rate  of  the  number  of  vagrants  that  are  passing  through 
the  district.  If  a  man  is  passing  through  the  district 
or  the  county  taking  children  with  him,  and  has  no  visible 
means  of  supporting  them  at  all,  and  cannot  show  to  any 
•officer  who  would  be  empowered   to  ascertain  from 


him,  that  he  has  any  prospective  means  of  maintaining    .)//■.  Pcter 
them  at  all,  I  do  not  see  why  the  children  should  be  left  Harding 
with  him.  Roha-ts. 

5558.  Would  you  suggest,  as  other  witnesses  have  lo  May,  1905. 

done,  that  these  children  should,  be  taken  away  from  

the  parents  or  the  putative  parents  who  are  with  them, 
and  put  into  an  industrial  school  or  taken  care  of  by  the 
State  ? — That  is  so,  for  this  reason  :  the  children 
who  come  to  the  workhouse  are  maintained  at  the  public 
expense,  and  the  children  who  should  do,  but  do  not 
find  their  way  into  the  workhouse  are  also  maintained 
at  the  public  expense,  although  it  is  through  the  form 
of  private  charity.  In  relieving  the  public  and  main- 
taining them  in  the  workhouse  there  would  be  no  diffi- 
culty ;  the  cost  of  maintenance  would  still  be  upon 
the  public.  And  there  is  this  further  point :  under  the 
Education  Acts  every  parent  is  by  law  required  to  send 
his  child  to  school,  to  bring  him  up  as  a  good  citizen. 
A  child  going  from  place  to  place  has  not  that  oppor- 
tunity ;  there  is  no  possibility  of  that  child  getting  an 
opportunity  of  raising  himself  up  from  the  low  level  that 
his  relatives  may  have  brought  him  to.  If  the  children 
are  taken  away  from  the  parents,  there  is  some  hope  for 
them.  Then  we  can  deal  with  the  adult  vagrants  after- 
wards. 

5559.  Have  you  had  any  knowledge  of  children  having 
gone  to  the  bad  owing  to  their  being  left  with  their 
vagrant  parents  ? — No  other  result  can  follow  from  their 
being  brought  up  in  such  an  atmosphere. 

5560.  Have  you  yourself  known  of  such  cases  ? — I 
was  presuming  it  because  those  who  come  through  our 
union  have  passed  on,  but  I  have  every  reason  to  form 
the  conclusion  that  a  child  who  is  brought  up  in  a  dis- 
reputable atmosphere  cannot  grow  up  an  honourable 
citizen. 

5561.  What  is  your  opinion  with  regard  to  the  effect 
of  short  sentences  upon  vagrants  ;  I  mean  sentences 
from  three  up  to  seven  days.  Do  you  think  they  have 
any  deterrent  effect  at  all  ? — Well,  three  days  is  prac- 
tically one  day's  imprisonment. 

5562.  One  has  heard  of  a  good  many  cases  of  three 
days  ? — In  that  case  he  is  no  harder  treated,  perhaps  not 
so  hardly  treated,  as  in  the  casual  ward.  The  day  he  is 
convicted  is  counted  as  one ;  he  is  detained  one ;  and 
he  is  discharged  the  next  day. 

5563.  In  the  same  way,  the  seven  day  man  is  really 
imprisoned  only  for  four  or  five  days  ? — Yes. 

5564.  Do  you  think  that  that  system  has  any 
deterrent  effect  whatever  ? — I  should  say  not.  I  see 
the  direction  of  the  question  ;  you  were  asking  as  to  the 
leniency  of  the  magistrates.  No  sentence  should  ever  be 
for  a  shorter  period  than  seven  days  if  it  is  to  act  as  a 
deterrent  upon  these  men.  If  it  does  not  serve  as  a 
deterrent,  it  is  no  advantage  sending  them  to  prison. 

5565.  At  the  same  time  it  costs  a  good  deal  of  money  ? — 
Yes,  if  you  send  a  man  to  prison  for  three  days  you  incur 
a  good  deal  of  expense.  Perhaps  a  man  has  the  desire 
to  go  to  the  Chester  races.  He  will  commit  an  offence  in 
HolyweU  just  in  sufficient  time  so  that  he  will  be  taken  to 
Chester  by  rail  and  be  discharged  on  the  morning  of  the 
Chester  races  ;  it  just  suits  him. 

5566.  {Mr.  Davy.)  Do  you  think  it  is  worth  while 
sendLug  a  man  of  the  vagrant  class  to  gaol  for  less  than 
fourteen  days  ? — I  do  not  think  it  is. 

5567.  You  had  better  not  send  him  at  all  ? — Not  at  all. 
It  would  answer  the  same  purpose,  if  power  were  given 
to  detain  him  for  a  longer  period  in  the  workhouse. 

5568.  I  gather  from  your  evidence  that  there  is  abso- 
lutely no  uniformity  at  all  in  the  treatment  of  vagrants 
in  North  Wales  t — That  is  so. 

5569.  What  in  your  mind  is  the  advantage  of  uniformity 
in  dealing  with  the  tramps  ?  — Well,  if  you  have  uniformity 
of  diet,  task  and  treatment,  it  would  certainly  prevent 
the  expert  vagrant  selecting  his  own  vagrant  wards ; 
you  would  be  able  to  pass  him  through  with  greater  ease 
than  you  do  at  present ;  he  now  avoids  the  workhouse 
where  he  knows  the  task  is  heavier  and  the  diet  poorer. 

5570.  Have  you  any  opinion  that  increased  stringency 
decreases  the  numbers  of  vagrants  applying  ? — I  think  it 
is  the  general  opinion  that  that  is  so  ;  when  you  exercise 
greater  vigilance  you  have  fewer  vagrants. 
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Mr.  Peter  5511.  Are  you  of  opinion  that  uniformity  is  of  the  first 
Hardi'^g  importance  both  for  fair  play  to  the  vagrants  and  as  a 
Roberts.     deterrent  ? — am. 

)  May  1905     5572.  Can  you  conceive  that  uniformity  is  possible  if 

 "  the  local  administration  of  the  relief  to  vagrants  is  left 

to  the  board  of  guardians  ? — Well,  thare  certainly  is  a 
difficulty.  You  see  the  regulations  of  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board  now  are  practically  compulsory,  but  they 
have  not  been  put  into  force  ;  if  they  have  to  be  put  in 
force,  then  we  shall  want,  as  we  have  now  for  educa- 
tion, a  Defaulting  Act  or  something  like  that ;  there  must 
be  some  strict  means  of  compelling  compliance  with  the 
regulations.  If  any  means  could  be  devised  of  having 
uniformity,  I  certainly  think  it  would  be  a  decided  advan- 
tage. 

5573.  But  uniformity  when  administration  is  left  in 
.the  hands  of  the  guardians  would  only  be  possible  at  the 
cost  of  very  considerable  centralisation  ? — In  that  direc- 
tion I  should  certainly  first  of  all  direct  the  uniformity  by 
saying  that  the  police  in  all  cases  should  search  and  give 
tickets  ;  in  those  unions  where  it  is  not  so,  it  should  be 
made  compulsory  that  they  should  do  this  and  then  the 
labour  tasks  should  be  uniform. 

5574.  Is  that  possible  ? — I  think  so  ;  but  there  is 
another  difficulty  which  would  present  itself  on  that  point. 
If  the  Local  Government  Board  insisted  upon  a  uniform 
treatment  of  vagrants  in  every  workhouse,  then  the  charge 
would  be  very  heavy  upon  the  smaller  unions  which  are  on 
the  highway  between  important  towns.  Assuming  that 
the  Local  Government  Board  ask  them  to  provide  separate 
cells,  they  might  have  to  provide  separate  cells  quite  out  of 
proportion  to  the  size  of  the  union  on  account  of  the  num- 
ber of  vagrants  passing  through  being  large. 

5575.  A  union  may  have  a  very  small  rateable  value  ? 
— Yes,  the  remedy  for  that  would  be,  I  think,  to  have  fewer 
wards ;  the  present  wards  are  too  near  to  each  other. 

5576.  Quite  so  ? — I  am  of  that  opinion.  In  my  county 
the  Hawarden  vagrant  wards  are  only  two  or  three  miles 
from  Chester.  That  is  unreasonable.  Then  comes  Holy- 
well, which  is  eight  or  nine  miles  off. 

5577.  How  far  is  Conway  from  Llanrwst  ? — Scarcely 
any  distance  at  all. 

5578.  You  would  leave  the  administration  in  the  local 
hands  ? — I  think  so. 

5579.  Are  the  Welsh  guardians  more  responsive  to 
the  influence  of  the  Local  Government  Board  than  the 
guardians  elsewhere  ? — I  am  rather  inclined  to  think 
they  are  very  sympathetic  ;  too  much  so,  I  think.  They 
have  not  been  observing  the  letter  of  the  law  ;  in  fact, 
in  one  reply  here  as  to  the  treatment  of  vagrancy,  it  is 
suggested  as  a  remedy  that  we  should  treat  vagrants 
more  leniently  ;  to  treat  them  as  Christians — would  be 
the  best  way  of  getting  them  off  the  road  !  I  am  afraid 
they  would  be  there  a  good  long  time  with  that  process. 

5580.  Is  the  suggestion  that  the  land  monopoly  is  the 
cause  of  vagrancy  pressed  upon  you  by  many  unions  ? — 
Only  one  union.  I  take  it  that  what  it  means  is  that 
the  locking  up  of  the  land  prevents  that  land  coming  into 
the  market  and  the  development  of  towns.  j 

5581.  I  do  not  think  we  need  go  into  that.  Has  it 
ever  occurred  to  you  that  you  might  get  uniformity  by  an 
extension  of  the  area  of  administration  ? — Not  to  coun- 
ties.   I  disagree  wholly  with  any  county  suggestion. 

5582.  Would  you  disagree  with  administration  by 
the  standing  joint  committee  or  any  body  working 
through  the  police  ? — That  is  the  same  as  the  county. 

5583.  Why  should  you  disagree  with  that  ? — I  have 
thought  this  over  in  this  way  ;  this  is  a  form  of  destitu- 
tion, and  the  agency  at  the  present  time  for  deal- 
ing with  destitution  is  the  guardians  ;  if  you  brought 
them  directly  under  the  county  police  and  wholly  under 
their  care,  the  question  is  whether  you  would  not  be 
making  the  treatment  too  penal.  But  I  am  not  pre- 
pared to  give  an  emphatic  opinion  on  that  question. 

5584.  Anyway  you  give  an  emphatic  opinion  that 
uniformity  is  desirable  ? — Yes. 

5585.  That  the  closing  of  certain  wards  is  desirable  ? — 
Yes. 

5586.  That  the  building  or  re-building  of  certain  other 
wards  is  desirable  ? — Yes. 


5587.  And  that  precedent  to  that  there  ought  to  be 
some  difference  in  the  present  area  of  chargeability  : 
and  you  suggest  the  State  ?— The  State  should  take  up 
the  whole  of  the  charge  of  vagrancy,  I  think. 

5588.  Would  you  have  the  State  undertake  the  con- 
trol of  the  vagrants  ? — No,  they  might  do  it  through  the 
local  guardians  ;  I  do  not  see  what  objection  there  would 
be  to  that ;  or  a  committee  of  the  board  of  guardians 
plus  inspection  by  the  police.  I  fail  to  see  why  that 
should  not  be  a  sufficient  means  of  dealing  with  it.  The 
reason  why  I  suggest  that  the  State  should  bear  the 
charge  is  this.  If  an  ordinary  pauper  comes  to  the 
workhouse,  who  does  not  belong  to  the  union,  the  law 
provides  the  remedy  for  transferring  him  to  his  own  place 
of  settlement.  On  the  other  hand,  if  a  vagrant  passes 
through  there  is  no  possibility  of  ever  getting  a  settle- 
ment for  that  man  ;  and  therefore,  some  places  are  un- 
duly called  upon  to  pay  a  larger  amount  than  they 
should  be  called  upon  to  pay  because  they  happen  to 
be  on  the  main  road  from  two  places,  say  Chester  to 
Holyhead.  I  have  shown  in  the  figures  I  have  quoted 
that  the  nationality  is  such  that  it  should  be  a  general 
charge,  and  until  it  is  so  I  do  not  think  that  vagrancy 
can  be  effectively  dealt  with.  It  is  not  fair  to  leave  it  in 
the  hands  of  the  local  guardians  to  make  all  the  provision 
that  is  necessary  at  the  casual  wards,  having  in  view  that 
there  has  been  a  large  increase  recently  in  the  numbers  ; 
some  of  the  returns  show  that  they  have  not  been  able 
to  carry  out  the  Orders  because  of  the  inqrease  ;  they 
have  had  to  allow  the  people  to  be  discharged  the  first 
morning  after  admission,  because  their  accommodation 
was  limited  and  they  could  not  keep  them  so  long  as 
they  had  been  doing  when  the  numbers  were  fewer. 

5589.  Your  proposal  is  that  the  State  should  pay  and 
the  local  guardians  should  continue  to  administer  ? — 
I  think  so.  And  I  give  another  reason  why  I  think  the 
State  should  pay,  because  a  large  proportion  of  these  are 
Army  Reserve  men  and  they  are  the  creation  of  the 
Government. 

5590.  Where  do  you  gather  that  they  are  Army  Reserve 
men  ? — Statistics  were  kept  some  time. 

5591.  By  whom  ? — ^By  one  of  the  officers  of  our  union 
showing  that  there  was  a  very  large  proportion  of  these 
men. 

5592.  In  your  union  ? — ^Yes,  I  believe  so. 

5593.  Was  that  officer  himself  an  old  soldier  ? — ^No,  he 
was  not ;  it  was  only  from  the  information  supplied  to 
him. 

5594.  By  the  tramps  themselves  ?— Yes,  certainly. 
Then  bearing  upon  that  I  also  would  suggest  as  a  means 
of  decreasing  that  class  of  tramps  that  the  Government 
should  be  urged  to  pay  whatever  pension  they  give  these 
men  not  quarterly  as  at  present,  but  at  shorter  periods. 
Experience  shows  this,  that  where  the  men  receive  their 
quarterly  pension  they  come  on  the  road  and  enter  the 
vagrant  wards  as  long  as  they  have  no  money.  AVhen 
they  get  the  money  they  go  and  spree  it  and  return  to 
the  casual  ward.  If  the  payment  were  made  more  fre- 
quently, it  is  quite  possible  they  would  be  less  on  the  road 
than  they  are  at  present. 

5595.  You  know  that  in  order  to  draw  a  pension  a  man 
must  have  his  pension  papers  ? — He  must  have  them, 
unless  he  has  pawned  them. 

5596.  You  know  that  to  deal  with  a  pension  paper  in 
that  way  is  a  penal  offence  and  heavily  punished  ? — ^Yes. 

5597.  Have  you  ever  known  a  workhouse  master  report 
that  he  has  searched  a  vagrant  and  found  upon  him  such 
papers  ? — I  have  never  heard  of  a  case.  In  our  union 
they  are  searched  by  the  police.  Possibly  the  intelligent 
Army  reservist  on  applying  for  admission  to  the 
casual  ward  knows  that  he  is  going  to  be  searched,  and 
he  takes  care  to  hide  his  papers  so  that  he  would  find  them 
when  he  comes  out  of  the  house  again. 

5598.  Do  you  suggest  that  the  searching  by  the  police 
is  a  farce  ? — It  is  possible  for  the  men  to  hide  their  papers 
if  they  choose  to  do  it. 

5599.  As  regards  those  sentences  for  begging  in  Wales, 
are  any  of  your  justices  stipendiaries  ? — No,  not  in  North 
Wales. 

5600.  If  the  police  fail  to  procure  convictions,  they 
would  be  discouraged  in  apprehending  people  for 
begging  ? — They  certainly  would. 
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5601.  And  apprehending  people,  as  you  pointed  out,  is 
the  only  way  of  getting  at  the  vagrant  children  ? — Yes, 
and  also  as  a  deterrent  to  the  tramps.  We  must  not 
forget  the  effect  of  these  tramps  going  about  the 
country  and  calling  at  wayside  houses  ;  the  fright  that 
they  give  to  the  inmates  of  those  houses  when  they  come 
and  demand  alms. 

5602.  That  is  a  serious  offence,  is  it  not  ? — It  should  be. 

5603.  Do  you  know  what  is  the  proportion  of  bona  fide 
working  men  to  the  total  number  of  tramps  ? — I  do  not ; 
I  could  not  give  you  any  reliable  data  on  that. 

5604.  Would  you  agree  that  they  are  very  few  ? — Yes  ; 
probably,  I  should  say,  three  or  four  per  cent,  of  the  whole. 
I  am  only  venturing  an  opinion. 

5605.  {3Ir.  Simpson.)  Then  of  the  rest  of  the  vagrants 
probably  few  are  people  really  in  want  of  poor  relief 
under  ordinary  circumstances.  Our  evidence  has  pointed 
rather  to  the  casual  wards  being  used  not  so  much  by 
destitute  people  as  by  people  who  prefer  the  vagrant  life 
along  the  roads  ? — Yes. 

5606.  Do  you  not  think  there  is  a  quite  clear  distinction 
between  the  case  of  a  man  who  wanders  along  the  road 
because  he  likes  the  tramp  life,  and  the  man  who  requires 
poor  relief  because  he  is  ill  or  old  and  cannot  work  and  has 
no  one  to  support  him  ?— I  do  not  think  they  tramp 
because  they  want  relief.  I  think  the  tramp  who  goes 
from  town  to  town  is  a  tramp  who  has  started  as  a  tramp  ; 
when  they  come  to  the  condition  that  they  are  old  or 
unable  to  do  anything  they  stay  in  one  given  place  and  they 
become  chargeable  to  that  place. 

5607.  That  would  be  a  clear  case  of  ordinary  poor 
relief  ? — In  those  particular  cases  it  is  because  a  man  has 
broken  down  ;  he  cannot  go  any  further  ;  he  has  wasted 
all  his  energy  getting  about  from  place  to  place  until  at 
last  it  comes  that  he  cannot  tramp  any  further. 

5608.  Is  there  not  a  clear  distinction  between  that  case 
and  the  case  of  a  tramp  who  wanders  about  and  gets 
relief  from  one  casual  ward  after  another  ? — I  say  that 
is  the  ultimate  end  of  that  man  ;  but  I  do  not  see  the  dis- 
tinction in  the  case  at  all. 

5609.  The  mode  of  relief  is  different,  is  it  not  ? — It 
becomes  different  when  a  man  is  chargeable.  1  will  put  it 
in  this  way :  assuming  a  tramp  is  taken  ill  and  is  unable  to 
go  any  further,  he  is  removed  either  to  the  sick  wards  or 
"to  the  infirmary,  as  the  case  may  be.  He  is  found  unable 
to  continue  his  journey,  ard  he  remains  a  charge  in  the 
Tvorkhouse,  and  there  is  no  possible  chance  of  removing 
him. 

5610.  It  has  been  suggested  to  us  that  the  question  of 
•deahng  with  the  class  of  people  who  frequent  the  casual 
wards  is  rather  a  question  of  police  than  a  question  of  the 
Poor  Law  ;  would  you  agree  with  that  view  ? — No,  I 
iihink  I  expressed  myself  a  little  while  ago  that  it  is  a  form 
>of  relief  of  destitution. 

5611.  (Mr.  Davy.)  Is  not  an  ordinary  tramp  a  pretty 
able-bodied  person  ? — Very  many  of  them. 

5612.  Who  could  do  work  ? — Yes. 

5613.  Does  he  not  make  his  mid-day  meal  by  begging 
or  stealing  or  breaking  the  law  in  some  way  ? — Yes. 

5614.  Which  do  you  call  him  :  a  destitute  pauper  or  a 
potential  criminal  ? — Put  it  in  this  way,  sir.  If  he  re- 
mained in  his  own  town,  he  would  be  an  able-bodied  man 
able  to  maintain  himself. 

5615.  {Mr.  Simpson.)  From  the  point  of  view  of  Poor 
Xaw  relief  you  look  at  the  persons  relieved  with  sympathy 
for  their  misfortune  in  not  being  able  to  support  them- 
selves ;  would  you  have  that  feeling  of  sympathy  for  the 
average  inmate  of  the  casual  ward  ? — It  does  not  follow 
that  sympathy  is  the  guide  or  the  means  of  coming 
to  your  conclusions  even  with  regard  to  the  regular 
pauper.  Some  people  are  driven  into  the  work- 
house and  do  not  require  sympathy  ;  they  are  driven  there 
in  consequence  of  their  own  conduct  outside,  and  that  is  the 
last  resource  for  them.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  cases 
that  the  guardians  would  very  largely  sympathise 
with  because  they  know  that  they  are  brought  down 
through  no  cause  of  their  own. 

5616.  Then  you  do  not  think  the  tramp  is  a  person  in 
whom  the  police  are  more  interested  than  the  guardians  ? — 
I  think  the  police  should  in  every  case  have  the  pre- 


liminary proceedings  for  the  granting  of  tickets  or  the  Peter 

dealing  with  tramps  before  they  are  relieved  by  any  agency  Harding 

that  may  be  decided.    At  present  they  are  relieved  in  the  Jioberts: 

casual  wards.    I  think  the  police  should  first  of  all  be  the  rz  

agent  to  grant  them  the  tickets  for  obtaining  whatever  May  190.3 
relief  is  granted  to  them^ 

5617.  In  North  Wales  are  most  of  the  casual  wards  at 
the  workhouses  ? — Yes,  in  all  cases. 

5618.  And  they  are  under  the  supervision  of  the  work- 
house master  ? — Yes,  or  porter  or  casual  poor  officer ;  in 
a  large  union  I  daresay  they  have  a  special  officer  for  this 
purpose  ;  they  would  have  at  Wrexham,  for  instance. 

5619.  When  you  propose  that  the  State  should  pay 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  casual  wards,  do  you  mean  to 
say  that  you  would  suggest  that  the  State  should  pay 
part  of  the  salary  of  those  workhouse  masters  ? — Not  of 
the  workhouse  masters — no,  I  should  say  not. 

5620.  Then  what  would  the  cost  be  ? — The  maintenance 
and  provision  of  the  building,  and,  if  necessary,  the  con- 
struction of  separate  cells. 

5621.  I  suppose  the  maintenance  is  quite  a  small  matter  ; 
they  are  only  given  bread  and  gruel  ?— The  maintenance 
could  be  very  materially  met  by  the  profit  on  the  labour 
task  they  are  given.  There  ought  to  be  a  measure  of 
profit  on  the  labour  task  if  they  are  detained  over  a  day. 
I  think  one  reason  why  there  has  been  a  lack  of  uniformity 
has  been  the  great  expense  small  unions  would  have  to 
bear  if  they  were  required  to  provide  separate  cells  in  each 
case. 

5622.  So  you  propose  that  the  State  should  pay  for  the 
building  of  separate  cells  in  the  casual  wards  ? — Yes,  and 
the  maintenance. 

5623.  {Sir  William  Chance.)  As  honorary  secretary  of 
the  North  Wales  poor  law  conference,  you  have  great  oppor- 
tunities of  meeting  the  guardians  and  clerks  from  various 
unions  in  North  Wales  ? — I  meet  them  every  year. 

5624.  In  different  parts  of  the  district  ? — Yes. 

5625.  And  this  question  of  vagrancy  has  been  discussed 
over  and  over  again  in  your  experience,  has  it  not,  in 
North  Wales  ?— Yes. 

5626.  It  is  an  eternal  subject  ? — It  is. 

5627.  You  have  heard  various  opinions  expressed  as  to 
the  best  method  of  dealing  with  that  problem  ? — -Yes. 

5628.  Have  you  not  heard  it  over  and  over  again  sug- 
gested that  it  might  be  well  to  bring  the  police  more  into 
this  question  than  they  are  at  present  ? — I  think  I  have 
already  said  that. 

5629.  Is  it  not  your  experience  that  these  guardians 
and  other  clerks  whom  you  meet  feel  strongly  that  the 
vagrants  are  a  nuisance  and  that  they  would  be  very 
glad  to  get  rid  of  them  ? —  Undoubtedly. 

5630.  Therefore,  while  you  are  of  opinion  that  they 
should  not  be  transferred  to  the  police  and  made  a  public 
charge  in  that  way,  there  are  many  others  that  think 
that  they  should  be  transferred  to  the  police  ? — Yes, 
there  are.  There  would  be  some  unions  where  they  would 
be  of  the  opinion  that  the  police  should  take  them  alto- 
gether. 

5631.  Well,  then,  are  you  not  rather  sanguine,  in 
expressing  the  opinion  that  the  State  is  going  to  pay  for 
the  maintenance  of  those  vagrants  in  casual  wards  and 
leave  bodies  like  boards  of  guardians  to  administer  the 
money  ? — I  am  not  very  sanguine.  I  have  expressed  a 
strong  opinion  it  should  be  so  in  justice  to  the  localities, 
but  we  cannot  be  very  sanguine  that  the  State  will  take 
any  fresh  burden  in  these  days. 

5632.  Now  will  you  say  what  is  your  opinion  as  to 
labour  colonies  ? — I  am  in  favour  of  the  establishment 
by  the  State  of  labour  colonies  for  the  treatment  of 
habitual  vagrants.  The  question  of  vagrancy  and  the 
uniform  treatment  of  vagrants  in  the  North  Wales  unions, 
and  the  best  means  to  be  adopted  to  deal  with  that  class 
of  paupers,  formed  the  subject  of  a  conference  of  repre- 
sentatives of  boards  of  guardians  in  North  Wales,  held 
at  Chester  on  the  19th  December  last.  At  that  conference 
the  following  resolutions  were  passed :  — 

"(1)  That  the  hon.  secretary  be  requested  to  write 
to  the  respective  boards  of  guardians  in  North  Wales 
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3Ir.  Peter    expressing  tHe  opinion  of  the  conference  that  it  was 
Harding     highly  desirable   that   there   should  be  uniformity  of 
oherts.      treatment  of  vagrants  in  all  the  unions  cf  North  Wales, 
0  Ma   ToOS  Casual  Poor  Act  and  the  Orders  of  the  Local 
 '  Government"  Board  should  be  strictly  enforced. 

(2)  That  the  boards  of  guardians  should  be  Specially 
requested  to  detain  vagrants  on  Sundays. 

(3)  That  this  conference  is  of  opinion  that  some 
remedy  should  be  found  for  diminishing  the  vagrants 
in  the  country,  and  that  the  Departmental  Committee  now 
sitting  should  devise  some  means  of  diminishing  vagrancy 
generally  by  the  establishment  of  labour  colonies  or  some 
other  device." 

A  copy  of  the  last  resolution  was  sent  to  your 
Committee.  I  consider  that  if  labour  colonies  are  pro- 
vided, they  should  be  for  large  areas.  The  labour  task 
should  be  such  that  whilst  teaching  the  men  to  become 
self-supporting  in  the  future,  it  should  not  be  such  as  to 
enter  into  competition  with  outside  labour,  and  thereby 
interfere  with  or  reduce  wages. 

5633.  How  many  common  lodging-houses  are  there  in 
the  North  Walesjdistrict  ? — They  are  not  very  numerous, 
but  I  could  not  tell  you  the  number.     In  some  of  our 


districts  where  the  town  is  some  distance  from  the  vagrant 
wards,  the  policeman  will  send  the  tramp  to  a  common 
lodging-house  in  the  town  if  he  comes  in  late. 

5634.  The  vagrants  who  are  relieved  in  common  lodg- 
ing-houses are  relieved  through  the  boards  of  guardians  ? 
—  Yes. 

5635.  Then  the  North  Wales  guardians  in  1904 
utilised  the  casual  wards  for  60,916  vagrants,  and  the 
common  lodging-houses  for  2,594  vagrants  ? — Yes. 

5636.  {Dr.  Downes.)  The  number  of  vagrants  you 
mentioned  was  the  total  number  of  vagrants  who  have 
passed  through  the  wards  in  the  year  ? — Yes. 

5637.  The  total  of  each  night  during  the  year.  That 
is  for  365  nights  ?— Yes  ;  I  do  not  think  it  means  the 
number  of  different  men.  A  man  may  pass  through  a. 
number  of  wards  in  a  given  period. 

5638.  He  may  be  counted  over  and  over  again  ? — 
That  is  so. 

5639.  Taking  the  number  of  children,  there  are  78S 
altogether;  that  would  only  give  an  average  of  two. 
to  three  a  night,  would  it  not  V— Yes. 
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Sir  Shirley  F.  Murphy  and  Mr.  H.  A.  Jury,  called;  and  Examined. 


,  „, .  p  "  5640.  {Chairman.)  Sir  Shirley  Murphy,  you  are  medical 
MurX/and ''^''^'^   of  health   of   London  Shirley  Murphy.) 

Mr.H.  A.   Yes,  of  the  county  of  London. 

J^'rij^         5641.  How  long  have  you  held  that  office  ?— Sixteen 

16  May  1905.  y^^'^^' 

  5642.  And,  Mr.  Jury,  you  are  the  chief  inspector  of 

common  lodging-houses  under  the  London  county 
council  ? — {Mr.  Jury.)  Yes. 

5643.  How  long  have  you  been  chief  inspector  ? — 
Seven  years. 

5644.  You  have  come  here  to-day  to  give  us  evidence 
with  regard  to  the  common  lodging-houses  in  London  ? — 
{Sir  Shirley  Murphy.)    That  is  so. 

5645.  And  especially  so  far  as  they  concern  the  vagrant 
class  ? — Yes  ;  I  have  prepared  a  statement  (see  Appendix 
IX),  which  is  in  the  main  of  a  statistical  character  and 
relates  to  the  inmates  of  common  lodging-houses. 
It  is  necessary  perhaps  at  the  outset  that  I 
should  say  that  a  very  large  proportion  of  those  inmates 
could  not  in  any  way  be  characterised  as  belonging  to 
the  vagrant  class.  It  is  difficult  to  estimate  accurately 
what  proportion  could  be  thus  described,  but  probably 
something  approaching  10  per  cent,  might  be  assumed  to 
be  persons  of  the  vagrant  class,  using  this  term  to  include 
lodgers  who  wander  from  one  house  to  another,  sleeping 
indoors  or  out  of  doors,  according  to  their  means. 

5646.  We  have  all  seen  your  statement ;  it  is  a  most 
valuable  one  and  contains  much  interesting  information 
as  to  the  state  of  the  common  lodging-houses  in  the 
Metropolis.  These  common  lodging-houses  are  entirely 
under  the  control  of  the  London  county  council  at  present, 
are  they  not  ? — Yes,  with  the  exception  of  three  small 
houses,  accommodating  a  total  of  69  lodgers,  which  are 
situated  in  the  area  of  the  city  of  London.  The  inmates 
of  these  houses,  however,  are  included  in  Table  V.  of 
my  statement,  being  elsewhere  disregarded. 


5647.  When  did  the  common  lodging-houses  come  under 
this  control  ? — In  1894  ;  they  were  formerly  under  the 
control  of  the  Metropolitan  police. 

5648.  How  long  were  they  under  the  control  of  the 
police  ? — I  think  they  were  brought  under  their  regula- 
tion by  the  Common  Lodging  Houses  Act  of  1851. 

5649.  That,  I  think,  was  the  first  time  that  common 
lodging-houses  were  recognised  by  the  law ;  it  was  the 
first  time  that  any  inspection  was  established  ? — That 
was  the  first  time  that  they  were  put  under  any  inspec- 
tion. There  was  some  inspection  of  them  before,  but 
not  of  a  systematic  sort,  nor  indeed  with  any  power 
of  enforcing  regulations  or  requirements. 

5650.  That  Act,  I  think,  was  passed  principally 
through  the  efforts  of  the  late  Lord  Shaftesbury  ? — Yes, 
that  was  so. 

5651.  Then  your  statement  contains  information  as  to 
the  shelters  :  under  whose  control  are  these  now  ? — They 
are  now  under  the  control  of  the  London  county  council 
as  common  lodging-houses.  Until  the  council  obtained 
a  decision  in  the  High  Court  in  1899  they  had  not  been 
deemed  to  be  within  the  Common  Lodging  Houses  Acts, 
and  there  had  been,  antecedent  to  that  time,  an  adverse 
decision,  when  an  unsuccessful  effort  was  made  by  the 
police  to  bring  them  under  these  Acts.  The  matter 
then  remained  in  abeyance  imtil  the  London  covmty 
council  obtained  a  further  decision  in  the  High  Cotu't. 

5652.  Then  all  the  shelters  now  are  under  the  control 
of  the  London  county  council  ? — All  the  shelters  are 
under  the  control  of  the  London  county  council  except 
one,  I  think,  in  Providence  Row,  for  which  a  case  has  been 
stated  which  will  come  before  the  Court  in  a  few  days, 
and  a  small  one  in  Baggallay  Street,  Stepney. 

5653.  Are  those  particular  shelters  in  anyway  to  be 
distinguished  from  the  others  that  are  under  your  control  ? 
— {Mr.  Jury.)  There  was  a  special  point  in  regard 
to  Providence  Row  on  a  question  whether  a  charge  was 
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made.  It  all  turns  on  the  question  whether  if  there  is 
no  charge  made  it  comes  within  the  meaning  of  the  law. 
The  keepers  made  out  a  case  that  the  inmates  were  guests, 
and  not  lodgers  paying  for  their  room,  and  on  that  ground 
an  appeal  was  allowed.  {Sir  Shirley  Ilurphy.)  Yes; 
it  is  claimed  that  that  was  a  different  point  from  that 
upon  which  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  and  other  Judges 
gave  a  decision  in  the  High  Court  in  the  case  I  previously- 
referred  to,  and  the  magistrate  has  stated  a  case  with 
regard  to  Providence  Eow  with  a  view  to  this  special 
point  being  considered. 

5654.  How  many  common  lodging-houses  are  there 
now  in  London  ? — 451  ;  that  was  at  the  end  of  1904. 

5655.  And  how  many  shelters  are  at  present  rmder 
control  ? — They  are  all  included  with  the  common  lodging- 
houses  ;  I  have  not  shewn  them  separately,  but  I  may 
here  state  that  there  are  23  shelters  under  the  control 
of  the  London  county  council,  providing  accommo- 
dation for  3,302  persons,  viz.,  2,849  males,  and  453 
females  at  less  than  the  ordinary  rates. 

5656.  Well  now,  as  to  the  accommodation  that  these 
houses  provide,  I  rather  gather  from  your  statement 
that  the  tendency  has  been  to  go  from  small  establish- 
ments to  large  establishments  ? — That  is  so.  In  some 
instances  houses  have  been  specially  built  as  common 
lodging-houses,  and  they  contain  large  numbers  of 
lodgers  ;  in  other  instances  large  buildings  have  been 
adapted  for  the  purpose  of  common  lodging-houses,  and 
the  tendency  generally  has  been  for  the  small  house  that 
probably  was  originally  built  for  one  family,  and  many 
of  which,  years  ago,  were  used  as  common  lodging- 
houses,  to  diminish  in  number. 

5657.  What  is  the  largest  common  lodging-house  at  the 
present  time,  as  regards  accommodation  ? — One  in  the 
Borough  (St.  Olave's  Chambers)  with  750  lodgers. 

5658.  The  Eowton  Houses  do  not  come  under  your 
control,  I  understand  ? — No. 

5659.  What  is  the  charge  for  the  accommodation  pro- 
vided at  the  common  lodging-houses  ? — Referring  first 
to  the  accommodation  for  men,  there  are  921  free  beds ; 
there  are  838  beds  at  2d. — that  is  to  say,  the  inmate 
pays  4d.,  but  he  has  two  meals  included,  which  are 
estimated  to  be  worth  2d. 

5660.  Is  he  obliged  to  buy  these  two  meals  ? — {Mr, 
Jury.)  He  is  not  compelled  to,  but  as  a  matter  of  fact  they 
all  do.  I  am  told  it  is  far  more  difficult  for  a  man  to  get 
in  with  the  bare  2d.  than  it  is  with  his  4d.  {Sir  Shirley 
Murphy.)  There  are  358  beds  at  3d.,  3,755  at  4d.,  and 
9,921  at  5d.,  8,905  at  6d.,  and  about  160  at  above  that 
price  extending  to  Is.  Then  for  single  women  there  are 
177  free  beds,  276  at  2d.,  none  at  3d.  or  4d.,  127  at  5d., 
and  1,230  at  6d.,  and  about  500  at  prices  above  that. 
For  married  couples  there  are  4  beds  at  8d.,  and  16  at  9d., 
383  at  Is.,  and  19  at  lOd.  It  will  be  seen  that  women 
pay  more  for  their  beds,  as  a  rule,  than  men.  The 
greatest  number  of  the  women  pay  6d.,  whereas  the 
greatest  number  of  the  men  pay  5d.,  and  there  are  no  3d. 
or  4d.  beds  for  single  women. 

5661.  Is  there  a  marked  difference  in  the  accommoda- 
tion provided  corresponding  to  the  difference  in  cost  ? — 
No,  I  do  not  think  that  the  women's  beds  are  at  all  better 
than  the  men's. 

5662.  Women  give  more  trouble,  I  suppose,  do  they 
not  ? — I  think  their  habits  are  supposed  to  lead  to 
more  cost  to  the  keeper  of  the  lodging-house — a  question 
of  linen  and  so  forth. 

5663.  Women  of  that  class  always  have  to  pay  more 
for  everything,  have  they  not  ? — Yes. 

5664.  Now  we  come  to  the  question  of  shelters  :  how 
would  you  define  a  shelter  as  distinguished  from  a  com- 
mon lodging-house  ? — I  think  the  difference  between  the 
shelter  and  the  common  lodging-house  is  that  the  common 
lodging-house  keeper  professedly  carries  on  his  business 
for  the  purpose  of  profit,  and  the  shelter  has  been  pro- 
vided by  people  who  put  to  the  forefront  a  philanthropic 
object.  Then  again,  the  use  of  the  house  is  a  different 
one,  because  the  philanthropic  person  provides  poorer 
accommodation  than  the  ordinary  lodging-house 
keeper  does  who  has  to  depend  upon  the  attractions 
of  his  house  for  his  success  in  his  business. 
This  is  most  conspicuous  in  the  bed  accommodation  that 
is  provided.    In  the  ordinary  common  lodging-house 
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the  bed  consists  of  a  small  iron  bedstead,  a  straw  mattress,  Sir  Shirley  F. 
palliasse,   blankets,    sheets    and    a    pillow.     In    the  Murphy  and 
shelter  the  accommodation  is  very  often  very  inferior.  ^• 
It  consists  of  a  wooden  bunk  lying  upon  the  floor  ;  the  Jury. 
lodger  sleeps  on  a  mattress  covered  with  American  cloth  jjjayToOS 

and  has  an  American  cloth  apron  to.eover  him,  and  sheets   .  

and  blankets  are  not  provided.  I  may  say  that  the  Lon- 
don county  council  has  not  viewed  with  satisfaction  the 
accommodation  that  is  provided  in  shelters,  but  in  taking 
over  the  shelters  a  few  years  ago  they  felt  that  it  was  a 
wise  course  to  adopt  to  give  time  for  the  re -arrangement 
of  the  bedding,  and  they  adopted  a  resolution  which  was 
communicated  to  the  keepers  of  the  shelters  fixing  a  time 
limit  when  the  bedding  in  shelters  would  have  to  be  raised 
to  the  standard  of  that  which  is  the  standard  of  common 
lodging-houses. 

5665.  When  is  the  time  limit  up  ? — {Mr.  Jury.)  It  is  up 
at  the  present  moment  for  what  we  call  multiple  bunks, 
that  is,  bunks  one  above  another.  That  time  limit  is  now 
up,  and  the  medical  officer  is  now  reporting  whether 
there  are  any  defaulters  in  this  respect.  The  time 
limit  for  other  bunks  expires  in  about  four  years. 

5666.  The  time  limit  for  the  multiple  bunks  has  come 
already  ? — Yes.  There  are  a  few  which  still  remain, 
but  steps  will  probably  be  taken  to  get  rid  of  them. 

5667.  Those  multiple  bunks  are  all  in  Salvation  Army 
shelters  ? — Well,  there  are  other  free  shelters  that  have 
bunks  which  are  not  included  in  the  common  lodging- 
houses  ;  for  instance.  Dr.  Barnardo's  shelter  and 
the  Providence  Row  shelter  have  bunks.  They  are 
bunks  raised  a  few  inches  from  the  fioor — rather  an 
improvement  on  the  Salvation  Army  ground  bimk. 

5668.  That  time  limit  was  actually  suggested  to  you 
by  the  Lord  Chief  Justice,  was  it  not  ? — {Sir  Shirley 
Murphy).  The  Lord  Chief  Justice  expressed  a  very 
strong  opinion  as  to  what  the  action  of  the  county  council 
should  be  in  giving  effect  to  his  decision.  He  said  he 
hoped  that "  those  who  are  charged  with  the  enforcement 
of  the  law  will  do  all  they  can  consistently  with  their  duty, 
and  consistently  with  their  effecting  the  objects  of  the 
law,  to  avoid  anything  hke  harshness  or  unreasonableness 
in  its  enforcement,"  and  that  has  had  due  weight  with 
the  council.  These  shelters  were  very  much  below  the 
standard  of  common  lodging-houses,  and  it  would 
have  been  a  very  serious  thing  to  have  suddenly 
required  them  to  have  all  the  fittings  and  appur- 
tenances of  the  common  lodging-houses,  so  that  it  has 
taken  some  time  to  make  the  changes  which  are  deemed 
to  be  necessary;  -and  the  time  for  getting  rid  of  all 
the  different  bunks  has  not  yet  come,  but  it  is 
approaching. 

5669.  I  think  it  would  be  convenient  if  you  would 
tell  us  what  are  the  objections  to  these  bunks  ? — I  think 
that  the  provision  of  proper  air  about  the  inmates  of  a 
bed  does  not  exist  m  the  multiple  bunks  to  anything 
like  the  same  degree  as  it  does  in  an  ordinary  bed.  It  is 
a  question  of  ventilation.  And,  then,  the  bunk  has,  to 
my  mind,  one  grave  objection  :  the  inmates  do  not  make 
it  their  business  to  take  off  their  clothes — they  sleep  in 
their  clothes ;  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  it  is  a  much  more 
healthy  arrangement  for  people  to  change  their  clothes  for 
the  night  than  to  sleep  in  those  they  have  worn 
all  day. 

5670.  Do  you  think  that  sleeping  in  your  day  clothes  is 
a  practice  so  imhealthy  that  the  State  or  the  municipahty 
is  entitled  to  interfere  with  it  ? — I  am  not  going  to 
base  it  only  on  health  groimds  :  it  relates  also  to  clean- 
liness. It  appears  to  me  that  these  people  ought 
to  be  taught,  as  far  as  it  is  practicable  to  teach 
them,  to  adopt  habits  and  methods  of  life  that 
are,  under  ordinary  conditions,  deemed  to  be  proper  for 
human  beings. 

5671.  That  is  to  say,  on  moral  grounds  you  wish  to 
increase  their  standard  of  comfort  ? — On  moral  grounds 
I  should  certainly  wish  to  increase  their  standard  of 
comfort. 

5672.  Now,  in  these  shelters,  is  there  any  provision 
made  for  the  drjdng  of  wet  clothes  ? — Yes,  in  all  of  them. 
{Mr.  Jury.)  All  the  shelters  have  better  accommo- 
dation in  that  respect  than  common  lodging-houses  have 
— that  is  to  say,  there  is  a  chamber  where  the  inmates 
can  disinfect  their  clothes,  and  at  the  same  time  they 
can  dry  them,  if  they  think  fit. 
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MINUTES  OF  EVIDENCE  : 


ur  hi   and  '^^^^  would  be  a  sanitary  requirement,  would 

Tr^ H         i^i^ot^ — (Sir  Shirley  Murphy.)  Certainly  it  is  a  very  good 
Jury.   '   requirement,  and  a  useful  provision.    Of  course,  one 

 ought  to  point  out  that  the  shelters  contain  very  large 

May  1905.  numbers  of  people,  and  the  ability  to  provide  this  in 

 —       a  large  institution  is  very  much  greater  than  in  a 

small  common  lodging-house.  Some  of  the  common 
lodging-houses  are  quite  small,  and  it  would  be  difficult  to 
make  that  provision. 

5674.  (Sir  TFz7KamC?iaMce.)  What  do  these  people  put  on 
while  their  clothes  are  being  dried  :  is  anything  provided 
for  them  ? — {Mr.  Jury.)  Nothing  in  the  shelters ;  the 
man  has  to  go  to  his  bunk  ;  it  is  done  while  he  is  in  bed. 

5675.  He  goes  to  bed  while  his  clothes  are  being  dried? 
— Yes ;  but  in  the  common  lodging-houses  the  man 
generally  washes  his  shirt  and  stands  by  it,  for  two 
reasons,  first,  to  watch  it  getting  dry,  and  secondly,  to 
see  that  no  one  removes  it  for  him.  In  every  common 
lodging-house,  you  will  see  in  the  wash-house  where  there 
is  a  fire,  a  man  standing  with  his  coat  on,  without  any  shirt, 
while  the  shirt  is  being  washed  ;  the  same  with  his  socks 
and  his  underclothing,  if  he  has  any.  They  have  not 
usually  any  pants  or  anything  of  that  kind  ;  their  shirt  is 
their  principal  article  of  underclothing,  and  that  they 
take  o3  and  just  put  their  coat  on  again. 

5676.  {Chairman.)  What  would  be  the  effect  of  your 
enforcing  your  regulations  on  the  shelters — I  mean,  so  far 
as  cost  is  concerned  ;  could  they  carry  out  your  require- 
ments for  2d.  a  night  ? — (Sir  Shirley  Murphy.)  I  am  not 
prepared  to  say  that  they  would  be  able  to  do  it  for  2d., 
because  the  effect  would  be  of  two  sorts  ; '  there  woiild, 
first  of  all,  be  the  cost  of  the  provision,  and  I  think  there 
would  be  a  reduction  in  the  number  of  lodgers  in  particular 
rooms.    It  is  a  question  of  floor  space. 

5677.  It  will  be  a  very  serious  matter  for  the  shelters 
when  you  do  away  with  the  multiple  bunks  ? — I  may  say 
that  the  London  county  council  when  they  took  over  the 
shelters  made  a  requirement  that  there  should  be  not  less 
than  300  cubic  feet  of  air  space  per  head  in  them ;  but 
although  that  has  been  required,  the  amount  of  floor  space 
for  the  purposes  of  beds,  is,  I  think,  inadequate 
in  some  of  the  rooms.  The  question  of  laundry  has 
also  to  be  considered — the  cleaning  of  sheets  and 
blankets.  The  shelters,  I  ought  to  say,  are  very  fre- 
quently artificially  warmed  by  hot-water  pipes  or  steam 
pipes  and  that  compensates,  no  doubt,  so  far  as  the 
comfort  of  the  lodgers  is  concerned,  in  a  great  degree 
for  the  absence  of  ordinary  bed-covering. 

5678.  But  if  shelters  are  obliged  to  give,  in  future,  more 
air  space,  and  to  undertake  the  washing  of  bed 
linen,  the  cost  will  be  very  much  increased  ? — Yes,  I 
anticipate  that  4d.  would  in  all  probability  be  the  amount 
that  would  be  charged. 

5679.  Is  it  not  possible  that  some  shelters  will  have  to 
be  closed? — No ;  I  do  not  think  that  follows  at  all,  because 
it  does  not  appear  to  me  at  all  impossible  for  the  inmates 
to  pay  the  4d.  I  do  not  say  all  of  them,  but  a  considerable 
proportion  of  them. 

5680.  So  that,  apparently,  shelters  are  giving  accommo- 
dation to  men  who  can  afford  to  pay  more  for  it  ? — It  is 
my  own  belief,  from  what  I  know  of  the  circumstances  of 
those  people,  that  many  of  them  would  be  able  to  pay 
more ;  indeed  I  think  that  if  a  still  inferior  class  of 
accommodation  were  provided  at  a  lower  cost,  people 
in  the  existing  shelters  would  avail  themselves  of  it 
and  go  down  to  that  lower  standard. 

5681.  YoTir  view,  as  I  take  it,  is  that  they  ought  to  be 
driven  to  pay  more  for  a  higher  standard,  both  on  the 
grounds  of  health  and  morals  ? — I  do  not  say  that  they 
ought  to  be  driven  to  pay ;  I  put  it  in  this  way :  that  I 
think  there  ought  to  be  a  minimum  standard  fixed,  and  in 
so  far  as  these  houses  are  \mder  regulation  that  no  lower 
standard  than  that  should  be  allowed,  and  it  would  then 
remain  with  the  lodger  to  determine  whether  or  not  he 
would  find  the  money  or  could  find  the  money  to  pay  for 
it. 

5682.  But  in  dealing  with  people  of  this  class  the 
tendency  is  that  the  worse  should  kill  the  better  ? — I  have 
no  doubt  about  that. 

5683.  If  you  had  more  free  shelters  you  would  have 
more  men  going  down  lower  still  ? — {Mr.  Jury.)  We  have 
a  good  instance  of  that,  sir ;  there  is  a  shelter  not  far 


from  this  room  that  was  opened  recently.  The  first  night 
it  opened  it  was  full ;  the  next  night,  or  soon  after,  another 
shelter  for  150  opened,  and  that  was  full  the  first  night, 
and  as  a  result,  we  got  a  reduction  of  inmates  in  the  better 
class  lodging-houses.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  if  the  Salvation 
Army  or  the  Church  Army  or  any  institution  chose  to 
provide  sufficient  accommodation  at  2d.  a  night,  I  think 
they  would  take  most  of  the  population  of  the  lodging- 
houses  in  London. 

5684.  And  destroy  the  common  lodging-houses  ? — 
Well,  sir,  the  men  want  something  for  nothing,  or  as  near 
nothing  as  they  can  get  it,  and  they  will  come  down  to  it. 

5685.  But  some  of  the  inmates  of  the  common  lodging- 
houses  are  men  in  regular  work,  are  they  not  ? — Yes ; 
I  do  not  say  that  all  would  use  the  cheapest  accommoda- 
tion. Take  a  dock  labourer  who  is  earning  good  money  at 
times  ;  if  he  sees  a  chance  of  getting  something  for  nothing 
he  takes  it.  We  found  that  in  the  case  of  the  shelter  at 
Bermondsey  ;  most  of  them  were  common  lodging-house 
men  who  could  find  5d.  or  6d.  a  day,  but  they  were  not 
above  going  there  ;  if  they  could  get  the  shelter  for  2d. 
or  nothing  they  would  go  to  it.  My  impression  is  that 
the  greater  number  of  the  lodgers  in  London,  if  they  had 
the  opportvmity  of  getting  their  bunk  for  2d.  in  prefer- 
ence to  their  bed  for  4d.  or  6d.,  would  take  it ;  I  feel 
quite  certain  about  that. 

5686.  So  you  have  only  to  provide  enough  shelters 
and  the  common  lodging-houses  will  cease  to  exist — at  least 
the  tendency  will  be  that  way  ? — (Sir  Shirley  Murphy.) 
The  tendency  will  be  very  strong  in  that  direction. 

5687.  That  is  to  say  the  tendency  will  be  towards 
a  more  degraded  style  of  living  ? — Certainly. 

5688.  (Mr.  Simpson.)  Do  you  think  that  a  more  de- 
graded style  of  living  at  night  would  tend  to  lower  the 
standard  all  round,  and  make  a  man  a  worse  man  during 
the  day  ? — Yes ;  I  think  the  conditions  imder  which  a  man 
is  living  have  an  effect  upon  his  character,  and  I  am  sure 
that  it  is  a  very  desirable  thing  that  there  should  be  a 
minimum  standard  fixed. 

5689.  (Chairman.)  You  have  given  us  your  opinion  as 
to  what  would  happen  if  the  shelters  were  very  largely 
extended ;  now,  conversely,  supposing  the  shelters  were 
closed  what  would  happen ;  would  not  large  numbers  of 
the  people  who  frequent  them  have  to  sleep  out  ? — (Mr. 
Jury.)  Not  if  they  could  rake  up  their  4d.  which  I  have  not 
the  slightest  doubt  they  could. 

6690.  You  have  not  the  slightest  doubt  that  this  class 
of  man  could  always  get  the  4d.  if  they  chose  ? — I  think 
so  ;  that  is  my  impression.  There  is  one  point  in  con- 
nection with  the  effect  of  using  the  bunk  instead  of  the 
bed  that  I  should  like  to  refer  to,  and  that  is  that  in  the  bed 
if  a  man  has  got  vermin  on  his  body  he  leaves  something 
behind  him  in  the  bed  which  the  council's  inspector  finds  ; 
the  bed  is  dealt  with  snd  the  man  is  marked,  he  has  to  be 
cleansed  or  go  somewhere  else.  But  if  he  goes  into  a  bunk 
he  can  sleep  there  week  in  week  out  and  never  undress. 
A  good  many  of  these  shelter  men  sell  newspapers  ;  that 
is  the  sort  of  occupation  they  are  employed  in  and 
many  much  need  cleansing.  It  is  only  when  they  fall  sick 
and  go  into  the  infirmary  that  they  get  a  proper 
cleansing. 

5691.  Why  cannot  you  detect  vermin  in  the  bunk  ? — It 
is  a  black  bunk ;  on  a  white  sheet  you  could  see  the 
vermin,  but  this  is  a  black  mattress  ;  they  wash  it  with 
some  disinfectant,  for  they  know  there  is  vermin  on  it, 
and  they  scrub  the  floors  with  disinfectant.  Of  course 
they  do  cleanse  the  place,  but  at  the  same  time  a  man 
goes  away  with  the  majority  of  the  parasites  on  him  and 
he  is  still  a  pest  and  a  nuisance  to  anybody  he  comes  in 
contact  with. 

d692.  What  do  you  do  in  London  under  the  Act  as  to 
verminous  persons  ? — (Sir  Shirley  Murphy.)  An  enquiry 
was  made  by  Dr.  Wanklyn,  who  is  an  officer  of  the 
council's  public  health  department,  into  what  provision 
had  been  made  in  London  under  the  Cleansing  of  Persons 
Act,  and  it  was  foimd  that  in  only  two  or  three  districts 
had  any  special  provision  been  made.  The  first  cleansing 
station  Was  estabHshed  in  St.  Marylebone,  and  in  rather 
close  proximity  to  the  Burne  Street  shelter,  and  this 
station  has  been  very  largely  used.  It  was  used  prac- 
tically immediately,  and  as  far  as  I  know  the  numbers 
have  been  well  maintained  since. 
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5693.  {Mr.  Simpson.)  Those  places  are  provided  by  the 
borough  councils,  not  by  the  county  council  ? — Yes,  that 
is  so.  I  am  sure  that  it  is  a  very  desirable  thing  that  this 
provision  should  be  made  throughout  London.  As  a 
general  rule  the  sanitary  authorities,  upon  whom  the  duty 
of  making  this  provision  devolves,  either  did  nothing  or 
made  some  arrangement  that  the  person  applying  should 
go  to  the  casual  ward  to  be  cleansed  there.  That  has  not 
been  found  to  lead  to  any  satisfactory  result  so  far  as  the 
number  of  persons  applying  is  concerned,  and  so  to  a  great 
extent  the  Act  has  been  a  dead  letter  in  London.  I 
would,  I  confess,  wish  to  go  even  further  than  that  and 
not  only  have  the  provision  made,  but  have  some  power 
existing  by  which  persons  who  are  definitely  recognised 
to  be  verminous  should  be  required  to  go  and  cleanse 
themselves.  There  is  no  power  of  that  sort  now  so  far 
as  I  know  in  English  law. 

5694.  All  you  can  do  is  to  give  the  opportunity  to  the 
man  ? — Yes. 

5695.  What  do  you  do  with  regard  to  lodging-houses 
where  you  find  vermin  ? — ^The  lodging-house  keepers, 
if  they  are  found  not  to  free  their  beds  at  once 
from  vermin,  are  prosecuted.  The  houses  as  a  rule  are 
kept  very  clean,  but  there  are  prosecutions  from  time  to 
time  where  the  keeper  has  not  sufiaciently  cleansed  the 
bed  after  it  has  been  used  by  a  lodger  who  is  dirty  in 
that  way. 

5696.  Is  there  any  sanitary  objection  to  vermin  except 
as  being  an  indication  of  a  dirty  state  of  things  ? — I  am 
not  at  all  sure  what  the  effect  would  be  upon  a  man 
accustomed  to  it,  but  those  unaccustomed  would  not  be 
able  to  sleep  at  nighty  or  get  any  rest  at  all. 

5697.  As  a  first  principle,  why  is  the  State  or  a  munici- 
pality justified  in  interfering  with  a  man  because  he  has 
vermin  ? — I  think  the  justification  for  such  interference 
is  this,  that  a  man  who  is  in  a  verminous  condition  is  a 
nuisance  to  other  people. 

5698.  Is  a  danger  to  other  people  ? — -Yes.  He  may 
easily  infect  them  with  vermin  and  that  is  a  disgusting 
condition  that  I  think  the  State  has  a  right  to  prevent. 

5699.  (Dr.  Dowries.)  Is  there  not  a  possibility  of 
disease  being  conveyed  by  the  vermin  themselves  ? — It  is 
alleged  that  some  diseases,  plague  for  instance,  are 
communicated  by  vermin. 

5700.  (Chairman.)  May  we  just  put  it  that  the  exis- 
tence of  these  people  is  a  serious  nuisance  ? — Yes.  I 
put  it  on  the  ground  simply  of  the  public  generally  having 
a  right  to  be  protected  from  disgusting  conditions. 

570L  And  on  the  ground  that  you  mentioned  just 
now  that  a  verminous  person  has  such  a  low  standard 
of  comfort  that  he  is  in  process  of  degradation  ? — I  think 
so.  I  believe  that  if  the  inmates  of  common  lodging- 
houses  knew  of  such  a  law  they  would  desire  to  be 
protected  by  it,  because  I  know  it  is  a  frequent  practice 
in  common  lodging-houses  for  the  regular  lodgers  to  have 
rooms  to  themselves  away  from  the  casual  lodger,  and 
that  is  I  believe  very  largely  for  the  reason  that  they 
wish  to  escape  any  vermin. 

5702.  There  are  common  lodging-houses  in  London 
which  are  absolutely  clean,  are  there  not  ? — (Mr.  Jury.) 
I  think  they  all  are.  The  inmates  do  not  carry  bugs 
about  on  their  clothing  or  their  bodies.  These  have 
almost  disappeared  from  common  lodging-houses  now ; 
there  is  a  method  of  burning  them  ;  it  is  the  lice  that  we 
experience  difficulty  in  dealing  with  at  present. 

5703.  Now  you  have  told  us  about  the  common  lodg- 
ing-houses and  the  shelters ;  what  effect  do  you  think 
the  provision  of  free  beds  in  casual  wards  has  on  the 
other  two  institutions  ;  do  you  think  there  is  a  separate 
class  that  frequents  the  casual  wards,  or  does  the  same 
class  use  the  shelters,  common  lodging-houses,  and  casual 
wards  ? — (Sir  Shirley  Murphy.)  I  have  always  been  under 
the  impression  that  they  are  a  different  class  in  the  casual 
wards — (Mr.  Jury.)  I  think  they  are  entirely.  I  think 
the  loafing  tramp  that  goes  to  the  casual  ward  is  not  a 
common  lodger  in  any  way.  I  should  like  to  see  the 
lodger  brought  to  the  same  standard  of  cleanliness  as  the 
man  who  goes  to  the  casual  ward  because  he  is  required 
to  be  cleansed  there,  and  that  is  the  bar,  otherwise  you 
would  get  the  casual  wards  full.  Men  would  be  attracted 
by  the  casual  wards  quite  as  much  as  they  are  by  the 
Salvation  Army  shelter,  if  they  were  not  required  to  be 
cleansed. 


5704.  There  are  other  restrictions,  detention  and  so  on  ? —  Sir  Shirley  F. 
That  I  think  is  very  desirable.  Mvrphy  and 

Mr.  ti.  A. 

5705.  You  mean  that  if  we  had  no  deterrent  arrange-  Jury. 

ments  in  casual  wards,  they  would  absorb  the  shelters  ?  . 

—Exactly  so.  16  xMay  1905. 

5706.  Just  as  the  shelters  woultJ  eat  up  the  common 
lodging-houses  if  there^  were  enough  of  them  ? — Yes. 
(Sir  Shirley  Murphy.)  They  would  in  effect  become  free 
shelters  at  once. 

5707.  Do  you  think  it  is  necessary  to  have  casual 
wards  ? — (Mr.  Jury.)  I  do  not.  I  would  not  have  a 
casual  ward,  I  would  have  something  very  much  more 
severe ;  for  a  man  who  had  not  got  his  4d.  for  a  bed,  I 
would  have  a  place  where  he  should  earn  it. 

5708.  But  he  does  earn  his  lodging  to  a  certain  extent 
in  the  casual  ward,  does  he  not,  if  the  regulations  are 
enforced  ? — Not  profitably. 

5709.  He  does  something.  What  would  you  do  with 
a  man  who  had  not  a  penny  in  his  pocket  ? — (Sir  Shir- 
ley Murphy.)  I  am  perfectly  satisfied  in  my  own 
mind  that  a  man  who  is  not  able  to  maintain  a  certain 
standard  of  living  should  become  the  care  of  the  State. 

5710.  He  had  better  be  segregated  ? — I  think  this  is 
necessary  as  much  in  his  own  interest  as  in  that  of  the 
public.  A  class  of  people  in  London  that  undoubtedly 
requires  dealing  with  is  the  class  that  sleeps  out  at  night 
on  staircases  and  in  streets.  These  people  going  on  to 
the  staircases  pollute  them,  and  make  conditions  which 
ought  not  to  be  tolerated. 

5711.  But,  as  a  general  principle,  you  think  that  if 
a  man  cannot  earn  enough  to  provide  himself  with  a 
decent  bed  he  ought  to  go  into  an  institution  of  some  sort  ? 
— Undoubtedly. 

5712.  And  be  kept  there  ?— Yes. 

5713.  Now  what  information  can  you  give  as  regards 
sleeping  out  ? — The  London  county  council  has  made 
efforts  on  two  occasions  to  ascertain  the  number  of 
people  sleeping  out.  These  numbers  must  not  be  regarded, 
of  course,  as  having  the  accuracy  of  a  precise  census  of 
all  these  people,  but  as  providing  material  for  estimates 
I  think  they  may  be  accepted. 

5714.  Perhaps  you  will  describe  the  method  by  which 
you  got  these  figures  ? — -The  first  count  of  these  people 
was  made  by  the  inspectors  of  the  council  in  the  public 
health  department,  who,  having  some  time  before  as- 
certained where  these  people  were  likely  to  be  found, 
passed  the  night  in  the  streets  counting  all  people  who 
presented  the  appearance  of  belonging  to  that  class. 
The  movements  of  these  people  were  practically  guided 
in  the  main  by  the  food  which  was  being  given  at  three 
institutions,  viz.,  in  Whitechapel,  in  Wych  Street,  and  at 
Upper  East  Smithfield. 

5715.  Was  that  this  last  winter  ? — No,  the  previous 
winter.  Our  count  was  on  the  night  of  the  29th  January, 
1904. 

5716.  How  many  places  in  all  were  giving  free  meals  ? 
— There  were  those  three  last  winter  which  gave  a  mid- 
night meal.  Free  food  was  also  given  at  Medland  Hall 
and  at  Dr.  Barnardo's  to  those  persons  who  passed  the 
night  there. 

5717.  What  I  want  to  get  at  is  approximately  the 
number  of  persons  for  whom  free  food  was  found  who 
were  not  sleeping  in  any  institution  :  I  want  to  see  what 
connection  there  is  between  the  sleeping  out  and  the  free 
food  ? — I  can  give  you  the  total  number  of  people  who 
were  found ;  there  were  1,797  and  a  number  of 
these  were  counted  in  proximity  to  the  places  where 
the  food  was  being  given.  I  think  in  all  probability  that 
represented  the  great  bulk  of  the  people  who  were  not 
going  to  sleep  either  in  the  shelters  or  common  lodging- 
houses  that  night  and  were  going  to  sleep  out,  and  I  am 
fairly  well  satisfied  that  an  estimate  of  one  in  2,000  of 
the  population  is  an  approximation  to  the  truth  which 
is  close  enough  for  practical  purposes. 

5718.  The  shelters  are  full  practically  every  night,       .  I, 
are  they  not  ? — Yes,  they  are  always  full. 

5719.  Can  anyone  go  into  a  common  lodging-house 
at  any  hour  of  the  night  to  get  a  bed  ? — Yes. 

5720.  Are  there  night  porters  ? — All  the  large  houses 
have  a  night  porter. 
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MINUTES  OF  EVIDENCE  : 


<•  Shirley  F.     5721.  So  that  a  man  miglit  have  his  free  meal  and  then 
urphy  and  afterwards  go  to  a  common  lodging-house  ? — Oh,  yes. 
H.  A.        a  matter  of  fact  they  do  not.    We  took  a  census  of 
the  common  lodging-houses  on  the  same  night,  and  that 
May  1905.  observed. 

  5722.  So  that  practically  all  the  persons  who  get  food 

either  walk  the  streets  or  sleep  out  ? — Yes,  that  is  so  ; 
I  think  you  might  be  quite  safe  in  assuming  that. 

5723.  As  to  the  number  of  people  walking  the  streets, 
that  was  only  an  estimate  ? — The  figures  I  gave  you  were 
the  result  of  an  actual  count — 1,797. 

5724.  But  if  a  man  is  walking  the  street  you  might  count 
him  twice  ? — We  did  everything  we  could  to  guard  against 
that,  because  the  inspectors  were  stationed  at  spots  where 
the  movement  towards  the  places  where  food  was  being 
given  was  observed,  and  all  the  people  were  counted  there, 
and  when  they  scattered  after  the  meal  was  over  our 
count  ceased.  I  think  it  is  quite  possible  there  were 
sortie  individuals  who  were  counted  twice,  but  I  think 
that  might  be  regarded  as  a  reasonable  set-ofE  against 
those  we  missed. 

5725.  Anybody  who  knows  this  class  of  person  could 
tell  them  at  sight ;  you  cannot  mistake  them  ? — That  is 
so ;  they  are  quite  different  from  the  working  man  who 
has  to  be  out  at  night,  different  in  their  appearance, 
dress  and  walk. 

5726.  Did  you  ever  get  an  actual  return  of  the  people 
who  were  being  fed  ? — I  think  we  did  not  on  that  first 
night.  On  the  second  occasion  when  we  made  an 
effort  to  count  these  people  we  did  get  those  numbers. 
That  was  on  the  17th  of  last  February.     We  then 

,  repeated  our  efforts  and  had  the  assistance  of  several 
officers  from  the  borough  councils.  On  that  night  there 
'  were  2,^81  persons  coimted  in  the  streets.  Of  that 
number  1,983  received  food  as  follows : — 161  men  and  60 
women  at  the  Whitechapel  Road  shelter;  827  men  and 
39  women  at  the  Wych  Street  food-bar,  both  belonging  to 
the  Salvation  Army;  and  600  men  at  the  Church  Army 
tent  in  Glare  Market.  Further,  296  men  were  given 
^  bread  at  Medland  Hall. 

[W"  5727.  About  one  tenth  of  the  number  who  were  sleeping 

in   the   common   lodging-houses   and   shelters  ? — Yes, 
'  roughly  speaking,  about  that. 

5728.  It  is  no  oSence  to  walk  about  at  night,  is  it  ? — 
1  presume  not. 

5729.  Then  those  who  were  walking  about  would 
not  be  amenable  to  any  public  authority  whatever  ? — 
No,  I  presume  they  would  not  be. 

5730.  How  do  you  suppose  that  those  men  live  ? — Well, 
they  live  in  part  upon  the  food  that  is  given  them  ;  and 
they  go  into  the  common  lodging-houses  in  the  daytime 
and  cadge  from  lodgers. 

5731.  Do  you  know  that  as  a  matter  of  fact  ? — (Mr. 
J ury. )  Oh,  yes,  a  great  many  of  those  who  get  the  free 
supper  stop  out  on  purpose.  The  inducement  of  the  free 
meal  in  the  early  hours  of  the  morning  will  cause  them 
to  clear  from  the  common  lodging-house  about  half  past 
twelve  or  one  o'clock ;  and  if  they  are  old  lodgers  no  notice 
is  taken  of  them. 

5732.  One  in  the  morning,  you  mean  ? — About  half 
past  twelve  is  the  usual  time  for  going  out ;  they  simply 
walk  out,  and  go  to  one  of  the  dep6ts  at  Stepney,  have 
some  food,  come  back  to  Whitechapel  in  time  and  have 
some  more,  and  then  they  will  roam  aimlessly  about 
talking  to  one  another  or  sitting  in  doorways  until  they 
are  again  entitled  to  gc  into  the  lodging-house,  being 
old  lodgers.  They  will  stop  out  two  or  three  nights  and 
then  stop  in  two  or  three  nights. 

5733.  But  what  do  they  do  in  the  daytime  ? — {Sir 
Shirley  Murphy.)  The  majority  of  the  common  lodging- 
houses  are  open.  These  men  get  into  the  kitchens 
and  sit  before  the  fire. 

5734.  (Captain  Eardley-Wilmot).  They  are  not  allowed 
to  lie  down  on  the  floor  ? — No. 

5735.  (Chairman.)  They  pass  the  time  in  that  way  ? — 
{Mr.  Jury.)  Yes.  My  own  impression  is  that  a  very  large 
percentage  of  those  who  are  induced  to  stop  out  by  the 
soup  are  men  who  do  not  belong  to  the  common  lodging- 
houses  at  all ;  they  simply  roam  the  streets  together  ; 
they  are  perhaps  hobbledehoys  who  have  just  got  out 
of  the  control  of  their  father  and  mother  ;  they  stop  out 


late  at  night  and  get  back  into  the  house  when  they 
choose. 

5736.  They  are  not  really  homeless  persons  ? — I  should 
say  a  very  large  percentage  of  them  are  not  homeless 
persons.  That  is  my  impression  all  the  way  through  ; 
a  very  large  percentage  are  young  fellows  about  twenty 
years  of  age,  really  over -grown  boys  who  have  simply 
got  into  the  bad  habit  of  stopping  out ;  they  get  in 
company  with  other  young  fellows  of  the  same  age  and 
decide  to  go  and  have  some  soup. 

5737.  They  are  not  out  in  order  to  get  the  soup  ? — 
It  is  part  of  the  inducement  to  stop  out  that  they  can  get 
some  supper.  If  they  went  home  they  might  have  to  go 
to  bed,and  next  day  they  would  have  to  earn  some  money 
before  they  got  some  food  if  their  mother  would  not  give 
it  to  them.  They  go  home  to  sleep.  My  impression  is 
that  a  very  large  percentage  of  these  men  round  the 
soup  depots  have  homes. 

5738.  Now,  as  to  the  persons  sleeping  on  staircases, 
that  was  an  actual  count  of  people,  I  think  ? — (Sir 
Shirley  Murphy.)  Yes,  that  was  an  actual  count. 

5739.  These  women  lie  on  the  landings  in  heaps, 
three  or  four  of  them  ? — They  do. 

5740.  They  do  that  in  certain  parts  of  London  ? — Yes, 
particularly  in  certain  parts  of  the  East  End. 

5741.  The  staircases  of  these  tenement  houses  are 
in  a  very  dirty  condition  ? — Yes. 

5742.  Do  the  police  ever  prosecute  for  sleeping  out 
in  London  ? — I  do  not  know.  I  do  not  recall  any  case  of 
that  being  reported  in  the  newspapers  ;  I  am  not  able 
to  speak  with  any  certainty  upon  that  question. 

5743.  These  people  who  sleep  out,  do  they  go  for  free 
food  too  ? — Oh,  yes.  (Mr.  Jury.)  I  think  the  women  un- 
doubtedly are  homeless,  and  have  not  the  money  for  their 
bed  ;  I  do  not  think  a  woman  would  be  likely  to  sleep 
out  if  she  had  the  money  to  go  to  a  lodging-house. 

5744.  She  does  not  like  sleeping  out  ? — No. 

5745.  Why  do  they  not  go  to  the  casual  wards  ? — 
For  the  same  reason  as  the  men  ;  they  probably  would 
be  compelled  to  wash  and  do  something  in  return  for  what 
they  get ;  there  is  a  certain  tie  attached  to  it.  They 
can  lie  on  the  staircase  and  go  off  in  the  morning  on  their 
usual  rounds,  picking  up  their  food  where  they  can  get  it. 

5746.  What  age  are  these  women  as  a  rule  ? — (Sir 
Shirley  Murphy. )  It  is  difficult  to  tell ;  I  have  talked  to 
a  number  of  them  and  I  think  they  were  mostly  women 
between  thirty  and  forty  years  of  age.  (Mr.  Jury.) 
There  are  a  good  many  old  women  and  middle  aged 
women,  and  here  and  there  a  young  girl. 

5747.  (Mr.  Simpson.)  Not  many  young  girls  ? — (S'ir 
Shirley  Murphy.)  No,  1  think  these  women  are  the 
wreckage  of  life ;  they  have  failed  somewhere ;  and  at 
thirty  or  forty  years  of  age  they  find  themselves  in  this 
position. 

5748.  (Chairman.)  Are  the  shelters  used  to  any  great 
extent  by  prostitutes  ? — (Mr.  Jury.)    I  think  not,  sir. 

5749.  Some  of  the  common  lodging-houses  are,  are 
they  not  ? — ^Yes,  very  largely.  There  is  only  one  shelter 
for  women  and  these  are  mostly  old  charwomen  and 
|treet  sellers ;  here  and  there  a  yoimg  girl,  but  the 
majority  of  them  are  old  women  known  to  the  keepers. 

5750.  Have  you  any  suggestion  as  to  what  should  be 
done  with  these  sleepers  out  ? — (Sir  Shirley  Murphy.) 
My  personal  view  would  be  that  they  should  be  put  among 
the  class  that  it  was  the  business  of  the  State  to  take  care 
of. 

5751.  If  they  sleep  out  the  existing  law  would  do  that, 
at  all  events  for  a  short  time  ? — Perhaps  ;  but  if  they  are 
not  able  to  maintain  themselves  better  than  that  I  should 
place  them  in  an  institution. 

5752.  As  regards  the  people  who  walk  about  at  night, 
would  your  remedy  be  to  prevent  the  giving  of  free 
food  ? — I  should  think  that  would  have  an  effect,  but  I 
do  not  at  once  see  how  it  would  be  possible  to  prohibit 
the  giving  of  food. 

5753.  It  would  be  very  difficult  to  prevent  the  giving 
of  food  ? — ^It  would  be  very  difficult  to  prevent  any 
person  giving  anything  away. 

5754.  You  know  that  it  is  occasionally  attempted  in 
other  countries  than  ours ;  people  are  fined  for  giving 
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■money  to  beggars  ? — I  do  not  know  to  what  extent  that 
'is  carried  out. 

5755.  Is  there  any  restriction  on  the  sale  of  food  in 
London  at  night  ? — {Mr.  Jury.)  It  is  my  impression 
that  a  refreshment  place  has  to  be  shut  up  at  a  certain 
time ;  therefore  I  feel  that  if  the  philanthropic  people 
who  give  food  away  were  governed  by  the  laws  which 
-govern  tradespeople  there  would  be  no  harm  done. 

5756.  (Captain  Showers.)  In  Spitalfield?,  I  think,  we 
•saw  one  shop  selling  food  to  a  lot  of  people  about  two 
•o'clock  in  the  morning  ? — That  was  a  general  shop,  not  a 
-refreshment  house. 

5757.  {Chairman.)  Now,  are  you  of  opinion  that  the 
present  condition  of  things  as  regards  sleeping  out  and 
-80  on  is  satisfactory  in  London  ? — {Sir  Shirley  Murphy.) 
No,  I  think  it  is  very  unsatisfactory. 

5758.  Do  you  think  that  steps  ought  to  be  taken 
■oither  by  better  administration  or  by  legislation  to  improve 
(it  ?— I  do. 

5759.  And  your  suggestion  is  that  this  lowest  class  of 
■people  who  are  unable  to  take  care  of  themselves  should 
be  segregated  ? — I  think  so.  I  think  if  there  were  a  proper 
administration  for  dealing  with  them  that  class  would 
become  much  smaller ;  people  would  be  deterred  from 
sinking  to  it. 

5760.  You  think  it  would  diminish  ? — {Sir  Shirley 
Murphy.)  Mr.  Jury  has  had  considerab'e  experience  of 
•these  people,  and  he  thinks  it  would  absolutely  disappear. 

5761.  Well,  at  all  events  new  recruits  to  that  hopeless 
^5)ody  would  be  rare  ? — {Mr.  Jury.)    Yes,  sir. 

5762.  I  suppose  you  would  have  to  deal  with  the  old 
•ones,  would  you  not  ? — No  sir,  I  think  the  old  ones  would 
take  care  of  themselves. 

5763.  Do  you  think  they  would  take  to  honest  industry  ? 
— Yes,  they  require  only  very  small  efforts  on  their  part 
to  enable  them  to  live. 

5764.  As  regards  the  numbers,  you  would  have,  roughly 
-speaking,  2,400  to  deal  with  l~-{Sir  Shirley  Murphy.)  I 
think  less  than  that  actually,  because  if  you  remember 
in  the  beginning  of  this  year  there  was  a  good  deal  of  ad- 
•vertisement  of  food  being  given  away,  and  in  all  proba- 
fbility  people  were  in  some  degree  attracted  to  London  by 
it. 

5765.  You  could  easily  make  that  number  very  much 
larger  ? — You  could  easily  make  it  larger. 

5766.  By  advertising  charity,  or  what  they  call 
charity  ? — No  doubt. 

5767.  {Captain  Showers.)  The  food  is  not  given  away 
after  a  certain  date,  I  think  ? — {Mr.  Jury.)  It  is  going 
on  now,  sir. 

6768.  I  understood  it  was  going  to  stop  the  night  after 
-our  visit  ? — It  is  going  on  still ;  at  Wych  Street  over 
1,200  received  food  on  that  night. 

5769.  {Chairman.)  And  how  many  at  the  Commercial 
Hoad  dep6t  ? — Less  than  300. 

5770.  That  is  not  a  very  formidable  number  in  propor- 
'tion  to  the  total  population  of  London  ? — {Sir  Shirley 

Murphy.)  Oh,  no,  I  think  the  numbers  are  sufficiently 
small  to  make  it  quite  practicable  to  deal  -with  the 
.question. 

5771.  You  would  add  the  persons  who  are  in  the 
-vagrant  wards,  that  is  about  1,100  on  the  17th  February  ? 
— Yes ;  it  is  not  a  matter  of  very  great  magnitude  for 
a  city  the  size  of  London. 

5772.  {Mr.  Simpson.)  Am  I  right  in  understanding 
that  the  shelters,  the  philanthropic  lodging-houses,  are 
mostly  full  at  night  ? — Yes. 

5773.  And  that  the  common  lodging-houses  that  are 
■nm  for  gain  have  a  good  number  of  vacancies  ? — Yes. 

5774.  And  many  casual  wards  have  vacancies  at  night, 
I  believe  ? — Yes. 

5775.  Is  it  not  the  case  that  the  London  coxmty  council 
3iave  started  a  municipal  lodging-house  ? — Yes,  they 
have  two  ;  one  in  Parker  Street,  Drury  Lane,  and  another 
which  has  not  yet  been  registered  as  a  common  lodging- 
house,  but  which  is  a  place  of  the  Rowton  House  type, 
;ao  far  as  design  of  bu'lding  is  concerned,  at  Deptford. 


5776.  Those  are  a  third  type  ;  they  are  not  charitable  Sir  Shirley  F. 
institutions,  nor  yet  are  they  run  for  a  profit.  What  ^^'"'P^M.  "'V''^ 
do  they  charge  for  the  night  ? — 6d.  at  Parker  Street  and  J'^''- 

at  Garrington  House.  

5777.  And  do  they  have  vacancies  there  or  are  they  16  May  1905. 
usually  full  up  ? — Parker  Street  ig ,  practically  always  ' 

full.  You  see  it  is  in  a  central  part  of  London ;  it  is  close  to 
the  Strand,  where  accommodation  of  that  class  is  a  good 
deal  used  by  the  Govent  Garden  porters  and  people  like 
that,  but  Garrington  House  at  Deptford  is  part  of  a 
housing  scheme,  and  was  considered  in  relation  to  the 
number  of  people  to  be  re-housed ;  that  is  not  filled. 

5778.  That  has  really  accommodation  for  working  men 
in  good  employ,  has  it  not  ? — The  price  charged  is 
the  same — 6d.  a  night,  but  Garrington  House  was  built 
later,  and  in  the  character  of  its  accommodation  is 
similar  to  the  Rowton  Houses. 

5779.  In  Parker  Street  there  are  a  good  number  of  men 
who  are  regular  occupants  of  beds  there  and  who  are  not 
casual? — Yes,  the  majority  are  what  are  known  as  regulars. 

5780.  And  if  I  remember  right,  it  is  a  very  good  sort  of 
accommodation  for  working  men  ? — Oh,  yes,  it  is  very 
good. 

5781.  And  yet  the  charge  is  only  6d.  a  night,  and  they 
supply  food  at  almost  cost  price,  do  they  not  ? — The  sale 
of  food  is  entrusted  to  the  superintendent,  who  charges 
low  rates  but  makes  some  profit  out  of  it ;  he  is  bound 
by  a  tariff  approved  by  the  council. 

5782.  How  many  beds  are  there  in  those  two  houses  ? — 
380  in  Parker  Street,  and  about  800  at  Deptford. 
They  are  both  for  men. 

5783.  Do  you  suppose  the  occupants  are  all  single  men, 
or  are  they  men  with  families  elsewhere  ? — {Mr.  Jury.) 
There  is  no  doubt,  sir,  that  many  of  them  are  married 
men  who  are  away  from  their  families  for  some  cause  or 
another. 

5784.  It  appears  from  your  statement  that  though,  of 
late  years,  shelters  have  been  included  as  common  lodging- 
houses,  yet  on  the  whole  since  1894  there  has  been  a  steady 
decline  in  the  total  number  of  beds.  Not  only  has  the 
number  of  houses  gone  down,  but  also  the  amount  of 
accommodation  they  provide  1—(Sir  Shirley  Murphy.) 
Yes  ;  but  the  figures  do  not  vary  very  much.  There  has, 
no  doubt,  been  a  very  much  larger  amount  of  accommoda- 
tion actually  provided  for  persons  who  wished  to  live  in 
association,  such  as  in  Rowton  Houses,  and  who  would 
otherwise  have  been  in  common  lodging-houses. 

5785.  {Chairman.)  Do  you  inspect  Rowton  Houses  ?— 
No,  we  do  not.  The  council  took  a  case  before  a  magis- 
trate about  four  years  ago.  The  magistrate  held  that 
the  house  was  not  a  common  lodging-house  within  the 
meaning  of  the  Act. 

5786.  {Mr.  Simj^son.)  What  was  the  distinction ;  was 
it  that  they  do  not  have  a  kitchen  in  common  ? — No, 
they  have  a  kitchen  in  common. 

5787.  Is  it  that  they  have  cubicles  ? — They  have 
cubicles  throughout,  but  cubicles  have  not  been  deemed 
by  previous  decisions  to  make  a  house  other  than  a 
common  lodging-house.  I  think  the  main  point  is  that 
the  magistrate  thought  that  the  class  of  lodger  occup3dng 
it  was  socially  of  a  different  type.  {Mr.  Jury.)  I  think 
a  great  point  to  the  magistrate  was  the  fact  that  it  was 
a  hotel.  He  said,  what  impressed  him  most — I  was  in 
the  court — was  the  fact  that  a  man,  although  he  lodged 
there,  could  go  in  and  order  his  dinner,  and  could  take 
in  a  friend  to  have  his  dinner  with  him. 

5788.  {Dr.  Downes.)  A  man  could  take  a  friend  into  a 
common  lodging-house,  could  he  not  ? — If  he  chose ; 
but  that  was  the  remark  the  magistrate  made  in  regard 
to  it. 

5789.  Was  that  case  taken  to  the  High  Court,  or  was 
the  decision  merely  magisterial  ? — {Sir  Shirley  Murphy.) 
It  was  magisterial  only,  but  the  council  decided  that 
they  would  not  proceed  further. 

5790.  {Mr.  Simpson.)  I  suppose  if  it  were  held 
that  Rowton  Houses  were  common  lodging-houses  it  is 
rather  hard  to  see  why  you  should  not  go  on  further 
and  further  until  you  would  get  to  the  Garlton  Hotel  ? — 
{Mr.  Jury.)  As  a  matter  of  fact  we  had  a  decision 
afterwards  which  entirely  covers  the  Rowton  Houses  ; 
that  was  in  the  case  of  the  Victoria  Homes. 
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^ir  Shirley  1 .     5791.  (Chairman.)  Are  the  Victoria  Homes  common 
Murphy  avd  lodging-houses  ?— Yes,  sir.    The  case  referred  to  was  that 
^-  H.  A.    Qf   Logsdon  v.  Trotter;   they  built  a  new  house  which 

  was  entirely  in  cubicles  and  the  council  decided  to  test 

16  May  1905.     '        Justice  Channell,  I  tliink  it  was,  decided  that  it 
 was  a  common  lodging-house. 

5792.  That  case  went  to  appeal  ? — [Sir  Shirley  Murphy.) 
Yes. 

5793.  (Mr.  Simpson.)  There  is  no  clear  and  definite 
line  between  a  common  lodging-house  and  a  cheap  hotel 
really  ? — I  think  there  is  :  the  house  is  used  more  in 
common  in  a  common  lodging-house  than  it  is  in  a  hotel ; 
even  where  cubicles  are  provided,  all  the  people  are 
practically  in  one  atmosphere,  and  for  the  purpose  of 
dealing  with  infectious  disease  it  is  desirable  that  houses 
where  people  live  in  this  way  should  be  under  more 
inspection  than  persons  who  live  in  a  hotel  need  be. 

5794.  There  is  more  living  in  common,  to  put  it  shortly  ? 
—Yes. 

5795.  {Chairman.)  Do  you  know  the  total  number  of 
inmates  of  the  Rowton  Houses  ? — Yes,  I  wrote  to  the 
secretary  of  the  Rowton  Houses  and  he  was  good  enough 
to  supply  me  with  the  figures.    The  number  was  3,589. 

5796.  How  many  Rowton  Houses  are  there  ?  — Five. 
(Mr.  Jury.)  There  is  one  at  Hammersmith,  one  at  Vaux- 
hall,  one  at  Newington,  one  at  King's  Gross  and  one  at 
Fieldgate  Street,  Whitechapel,  and  there  is  a  very  large 
one  for  about  1,200  beds  almost  completed  at  Camden 
Town. 

5797.  So  that  the  number  of  lodgers  in  one  of  these 
houses  goes  as  high  as  1,200  ? — That  last  one  is  not 
finished  yet. 

5798.  Which  is  the  smallest  Rowton  House  ? — Vaux- 
hall,  with  about  500  beds. 

5799.  Anyway,  it  is  a  large  lodging-house  ? — Oh,  yes. 

5800.  (Mr.  Simpson.)  Do  you  know  of  any  explanation, 
except  the  provision  of  accommodation  like  that  in 
Rowton  Houses,  for  the  fact  that  the  accommodation 
provided  in  common  lodging-houses  has  been  inclined  to 
go  down  ? — (Sir  Shirley  Murphy.)  I  think  it  is  in  the 
main  the  fact  that  accommodation  of  that  sort  has  been 
provided  in  Rowton  Houses  ;  it  is  the  only  explanation 
I  can  definitely  point  to.  Of  comse,  common  lodging- 
houses  are  under  much  stricter  supervision  than  they  used 
to  be,  and  it  may  be  that  people  hesitate  to  embark 
in  the  business  as  willingly  as  they  might  have  done 
years  ago.  Again,  the  keepers  have  in  association  with 
their  houses,  or  rather  in  the  neighbourhood  furnished 
rooms  which  are  usually  let  at  a  shilling  a  night  and 
which,  although  not  common  lodging-houses,  do  accommo- 
date people  of  much  the  same  class  as  those  who  go 
to  common  lodging-houses. 

5801.  (Mr.  Davy.)  Is  there  any  restriction  on  these  ? 
— They  come  \mder  the  regulations  of  the  borough 
councils  for  houses  let  in  lodgings,  but  for  one  or  other 
reason  these  regulations  are  not  enforced  in  the  same  way 

the  regulations  with  respect  to  common  lodging-houses 
are  enforced,  and  I  know  it  is  Mr.  Jury's  experience 
that  the  number  of  private  rooms  kept  by  the  keepers 
of  common  lodging-houses  has  very  largely  increased. 
(Mr.  Jury.)  I  know  that  women  go  from  the  common 
lodging-houses  to  these  rooms,  taking  a  room  and  sharing 
it  between  them. 

5802.  It  is  not  so  expensive  to  pay  Is.  for  a  room  for 
four  of  them? — It  is  much  cheaper  and  they  are  not  kept 
under  observation  like  they  are  in  common  lodging- 
houses. 

5803.  (Captain  Showers.)  With  regard  to  those  tene- 
ments, have  you  no  power  of  making  the  people  provide 
proper  sanitary  arrangements  ? — (Sir  Shirley  Murphy.) 
They  are  under  the  supervision  of  the  borough  councils 
who  have  power  under  their  bye-laws  for  this  purpose. 

5804.  (Sir  William  Chance.)  You  were  saying,  I 
think,  that  there  has  been  a  great  improvement  in 
lodging-houses  since  you  first  became  acquainted  with 
them  ? — ^Yes,  a  very  considerable  improvement. 

5805.  And  you  think  that  in  time  the  requirements 
of  the  London  county  council  will  be  carried  out  ? — 
I  think  so ;  in  fact  they  have  been  carried  out ;  prac- 
tically the  common  lodging-houses  are  now  in  very 
good  order.    The  shelters  are  going  to  be  brought  into 


line  with  regard  to  the  bedding  accommodation  shortly,, 
and  after  that  I  do  not  know  that  there  will  tiff- 
anything  special  to  criticise. 

5806.  And  eventually  you  will  have  the  entire  separa- 
tion of  the  sexes  ? — They  are  in  effect  separated  now  ' 
"Very  few  houses  remain  in  which  there  are  single 
men  or  single  women  with  married  couples ;  in  fact 
there  are  only  three  houses  of  that  sort  now. 

5807.  And  I  think  I  understood  you  to  say  that  the 
class  which  frequents  the  casual  wards  is  entirely  different 
from  the  class  that  frequents  the  common  lodging-houses  ? 
— I  ought  to  say  that  I  have  no  actual  knowledge  of  the 
people  who  frequent  the  casual  wards,  but  from  what 
I  have  heard  they  are  of  a  different  class. 

5808.  They  are  regular  customers  of  the  casual  wards  ?' 
— Yes,  I  gather  they  are  a  different  class. 

5809.  We  heard  from  the  superintendent  visiting 
officer  of  the  casual  wards  that  they  were  a  well-known 
class  in  London  ? — That  would  agree  with  such  informa- 
tion as  I  have. 

5810.  You  would  like  all  the  shelters  raised  up  to  the 
standard  at  least  of  the  common  lodging-houses  ? — Yes. 
I  see  no  reason  for  maintaining  any  lower  standard  than 
is  provided  in  a  good  common  lodging-house  where  the 
chaige  is  4d.  a  bed. 

5811.  Those  people  who  do  not  make  use  of  the  common 
lodging-houses  would  be  segregated  ? — It  appears 
to  me  that  people  who  are  unable  to  provide  them- 
selves with  the  means  of  life  that  will  enable  them 
to  live  in  the  common  lodging-house,  for  which  there  is 
no  larger  charge  than  4d.,  want  looking  after. 

5812.  Is  it  your  idea  that  the  police  should  take  action 
in  the  matter  ?— I  have  not  thought  what  the  machinery 
should  be  for  dealing  with  them,  but  the  common  lodging- 
house  provides,  in  my  opinion,  the  lowest  standard  that 
ought  to  be  accepted. 

5813.  (Mr.  Simpson.)  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  many  people 
living  in  tenement  houses  and  in  their  own  homes  have 
a  very  much  lower  standard  than  people  even  in  shelters; 
does  not  evidence  constantly  come  before  the  courts  that 
people  live  in  a  state  of  almost  indescribable  filth  ? — I  think 
there  are  people  living  in  tenement  houses  where  the 
physical  conditions  are  far  worse  than  those  of  shelters 
there  is  great  poverty  and  great  dirt.  But  one  is  hoping 
that  as  the  regulations  for  houses  let  in  lodgings  are  more- 
strictly  enforced  so  far  as  cleanliness  and  the  maintenance 
of  the  house  in  a  wholesome  condition  is  concerned,  that 
those  places  will  be  very  largely  improved ;  in  fact  they 
are  much  better  than  they  were.  I  can  speak  now  of 
a  great  many  years'  experience  of  the  condition  of  tene- 
ment houses.  I  was  familiar  with  St.  Giles  in  great  detail 
in  the  cholera  epidemic  of  1866,  and  I  have  been  more 
or  less  engaged  in  this  sort  of  work  up  to  the  present  time,, 
and  I  am  bound  to  say  that  the  conditions  which  exist 
now  are  very  far  superior  to  those  that  existed  in  1866. 

5814.  But  one  hears  of  cases  other  than  those  of 
houses  let  in  lodgings  where  the  conditions  are  appalling^ 
as  regards  the  low  standard  not  only  of  comfort  but  of 
decency.  I  suppose  you  would  say  that  those  are- 
exceptional  cases  in  private  houses,  and  that  it  is  quite 
impossible  that  they  should  be  under  the  same  control  as 
a  common  lodging-house  ? — I  think  it  is  quite  impossible 
that  they  should  be  as  strictly  regulated  as  a  common, 
lodging-house.  In  a  common  lodging-house,  the  keeper 
is  responsible  for  the  cleanliness  of  the  house  through- 
out. In  a  tenement  house  each  tenant  is  responsible 
for  the  cleanliness  of  his  own  room,  and  that  alone  makes 
a  difference  which  would  render  it  very  difficult  to  enforce 
the  same  standard  in  the  two  cases.  But  of  course  by 
frequent  inspection  of  tenement  houses  many  have  been 
raised  to  a  very  much  better  condition  than  they  were. 

5815.  Only  a  very  small  proportion  of  private  houses 
are  really  inspected  by  Government  or  the  municipal 
authority  ?  — Yes,  I  have  a  return  from  which  I  could  tell  you 
how  many  houses  are  under  inspection  at  the  present  time. 
The  inspection,  however,  of  these  houses  is  a  very  different 
one  from  the  inspection  of  common  lodging-houses. 
Common  lodging-houses  are  inspected  once,  and  many 
of  them  twice  a  week,  and  the  tenement  houses  are 
inspected,  in  some  districts  only  occasionally,  so  that  the 
conditions  are  very  different  in  that  respect.  I  think  you  had 
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in  your  mind,  the  question  of  the  separation  of  the  sexes. 
That  of  course  can  be  strictly  enforced  in  common  lodging- 
houses,  but  although  it  is  competent  to  a  sanitary 
authority  to  make  bye-laws  for  the  separation  of  the  sexes 
in  tenement  houses,  yet  it  has  not  been  deemed  in  any  large 
degree  practicable  to  enforce  it.  It  has  been  thought 
that  people  cannot  afford  to  take  the  rooms  that  are 
required  for  a  family  that  is  growing  up,  and  in  which  it 
is  desirable  to  separate  the  children,  the  boys  from  the  girls. 

5816.  What  I  meant  to  suggest  was  that,  suppose  you 
raised  the  standard  of  living  in  common  lodging-houses,  it 
would  not  necessarily  mean  that  the  standard  of  living 
of  the  London  lower  class  population  would  be  materially 
improved  ? — ^No. 

5817.  The  people  living  in  common  lodging-houses  in 
London  are  only  a  small  proportion :  if  you  raised  the 
standard  for  them,  it  would  not  be  raising  the  standard 
of  living  for  that  class  generally? — No,  we  should  only  be 
touching  the  25,000  or  30,000  people  who  happen  to  be 
living  in  common  lodging-houses. 

5818.  (Sir  William  Chance.)  The  conclusion  that  you 
-draw  from  your  two  censuses  in  January,  1904,  and 
February,  1905,  is,  I  suppose,  that  there  was  plenty  of 
vacant  accommodation  in  the  casual  wards,  common 
lodging-houses  or  shelters  for  those  people  who  were 
sleeping  in  the  streets  on  staircases,  if  they  had  chosen  to 
take  advantage  of  it  ? — Yes,  plenty  of  accommodation. 

5819.  Both  these  censuses  were  taken  in  the  winter  ; 
'has  any  similar  census  been  taken  in  the  summer  ? — No ; 

those  are  the  only  occasions  on  which  such  a  census  has 
been  taken. 

5820.  Is  it  at  all  known  whether  the  population  in 

■  common  lodging-houses  and  shelters  is  less  in  the  summer 
than  it  is  in  the  winter  ? — Yes,  the  common  lodging-house 
■population  is  a  good  deal  diminished  in  the  summer,  in 
the  fruit  season  and  the  hop-picking  season. 

5821.  Do  you  think  the  number  of  people  sleeping  out 
in  the  summer  would  be  larger  than  in  the  winter  ? — I 
think  this  would  be  found  to  be  the  case.  Of  course, 
there  is  a  temptation  to  people  to  sleep  out  in  the  open 
an  the  summer. 

5822.  In  the  -warm  months  ? — Yes ;  and  on  the  other 
hand  there  is  an  opportunity  to  go  and  live  in  the  country, 
to  do  a  little  fruit-picking  and  work  of  that  sort,  and 
that  would  tend  to  reduce  the  number  sleeping  out  in 
i  London. 

5823.  Would  it  not  be  useful  if  the  county  council  were 
to  take  a  summer  census  of  these  people,  say  in  June  or 
July  ? — Yes,  I  think  it  would.  (3£r.  Jury.)  You  will  find  a 
larger  number  of  people  sleeping  out  in  July,  and  many  of 
the  men  will  sleep  out  from  choice  then ;  they  will  not 
mind  spending  their  last  penny,  and  have  not  the  same 
incentive  to  reserve  sufficient  money  for  a  bed  as  they 
have  in  the  winter  ;  quite  numbers  of  them  will  sleep  out 
in  their  favourite  place,  a  street  refuge  or  anywhere  like 
that. 

5824.  The  importance  of  this  comes  in  the  question 
of  segregation.  You  would  have  to  deal  in  the  summer 
with  a  much  larger  number  of  people  than  you  would 
in  the  winter  ? — I  think  you  would  cure  them  of  the  bad' 
habit  of  sleeping  out,  in  a  very  short  time ;  I  do  not  think 
you  would  notice  it  in  the  summer,  after  the  first  trial. 

5825.  You  think  it  would  stop  the  increased  sleeping 

■  out  in  the  summer  ?— I  do,  indeed. 

5826.  I  suppose  you  regard  it  as  a  very  satisfactory 
thing  that  there  are  comparatively  so  few  women  sleeping 
out  ? — (Sir  Shirley  Murphy.)  Yes,  it  is  a  small  proportion. 
Of  course,  the  number  of  people  sleeping  out  probably 
stands  in  some  relation  to  the  way  in  which  they  generally 
live  ;  men  go  into  a  common  lodging-house  much  more 
than  women  do. 

5827.  That  is  very  clear  from  these  statistics  ? — Two 
or  three  women  will  club  together  and  live  in  one  room 
to  a  much  greater  extent  than  the  men  will. 

5828.  (Dr.  Dowries.)  I  suppose  the  weather  makes 
some  difference  in  the  numbers  who  sleep  out  on  a  gi  v^en 
night  ? — The  weather  would  make  a  diSerence.  We 
have  only  on  two  occasions,  however,  actually  tried  to 
count  the  people. 

5829.  Do  you  know  what  the  weather  was,  on  those 
occasions  ? — Yes,  it  was  fine.    There  was  a  shower  in  the 


early  morning  on  the  first  occasion,  but  they  were  both  Sir  Shirley  F. 
fine  nights  substantially,  so  that  the  numbers  obtained  Murphy  and 
may  be  looked  upon  as  being  maximum  numbers  for  ^' 
that  time  of  year.   wy^ 

5830.  Does  a  wet  night  increase  the  number  of  people  16  May  1905. 

in  the  shelters  and  common  lodging-houses? — (Mr.  Jury.)  

Yes,  sir  ;  it  does. 

5831.  Your  statement  shows  that  the  tendency  has 
been  for  the  shelters  and  common  lodging-houses  to 
increase  in  size  :  have  you  any  views  as  to  the  advantage, 
or  otherwise,  of  this? — (Sir  Shirley  Murphy.)  I  do  not 
think  that  we  have  any  experience  that  would  enable  one 
to  say  that  the  increased  size  of  common  lodging-houses 
is  a  disadvantage,  as  far  as  the  administration  is  con- 
cerned. Of  course,  if  I  were  going  to  decide  the  question 
myself,  I  would  rather  have  smaller  houses,  so  as  to 
prevent  the  aggregation  of  these  people  in  large  numbers. 

5832.  I  do  not  know  whether  you  have  arrived  at  any 
view  as  to  what  would  be  the  best  size  for  a  shelter  or 
a  common  lodging-house  ? — The  larger  common  lodging- 
houses  are  found  to  be  a  more  economical  way  of  pro- 
viding for  these  people.  The  reason,  I  believe,  why  the 
Rowton  Houses  have  so  increased  in  size  is  that  they 
find  that  the  cost  of  management  has  to  be  distributed 
over  800  beds,  or  some  number  of  that  sort,  to  make  it 
profitable. 

5833.  The  larger  they  are,  then,  the  more  cheaply  they 
can  be  run  ?— Yes. 

5834.  Against  that,  they  have  to  consider  questions 
of  health  ? — Of  course,  when  we  have  had  smallpox  in 
the  large  common  lodging-houses  we  have  had  a  great 
deal  of  difficulty.  (Mr.  Jury.)  They  are  more  difficult  to 
manage  in  that  respect ;  the  smaller  houses  are,  I  think, 
much  better  in  every  respect.  But  it  costs  as  much  to  run 
a  house  of  about  40  beds,  as  regards  management, 
cooking  and  that  sort  of  thing,  as  it  does  to  run  a  house 
of  100  beds.  That  is  the  reason  why  they  try  to  get  as 
many  beds  as  they  possibly  can. 

5835.  You  draw  a  distinction  between  a  shelter  and 
a  common  lodging-house  ;  a  shelter,  probably,  is  run  on 
a  philanthropic  basis  and  a  common  lodging-house  on 
a  commercial  basis  ? — (Sir  Shirley  Mur^^hy.)  The  distinct- 
ion no  doubt  is  due  to  the  fa3t  that  the  common  lodging- 
house  is  provided  in  the  ordinary  way  of  business,  and  the 
shelters  by  philanthropic  agencies;  both,  however,  are 
common  lodging-houses  within  the  meaning  of  the  Act. 

5836.  There  appears  to  be  some  need  for  a  definition 
in  these  matters,  but  I  think  you  have  mentioned  in  the 
case  of  Rowton  Houses  that  the  definition  is  not  quite 
settled  ? — Well,  Rowton  Houses  are  not  deemed  at  the 
present  time  to  be  within  the  common  lodging-house, 
law. 

5837.  It  has  been  suggested  that  there  is  a  difficulty 
in  drawing  the  line  between  those  places  and  hotels ; 
but  is  it  not  the  fact  that  in  Rowton  Houses  and  other 
places  of  the  same  kind  there  are  facilities  provided  for 
the  inmates  to  do  their  own  cooking  and  their  own 
washing  ? — Yes. 

5838.  And  many  of  them  do  their  own  cooking  and 
their  own  washing  ? — Yes,  many  of  them  do. 

5839.  Whereas  in  a  hotel,  in  the  ordinary  sense  of 
the  word,  that  is  done  for  them  ? — Yes. 

5840.  Have  you  any  return  showing  the  number  of 
those  places  which  are  rim  on  a  philanthropic  basis  pure 
and  simple,  as  against  the  purely  commercial  one? — That 
would  be  difficult  to  state.  There  are  some  that  are 
absolutely  free,  such  as  the  Medland  Hall  and  Providence 
Row.  Then  there  are  the  Salvation  Army  and  the 
Church  Army  institutions  which  are  philanthropic  in 
their  intention.  As  to  what  the  financial  position  is,  I 
do  not  know. 

5841.  Would  it  not  be  better  to  say  subsidised  by 
philanthropic  people  ? — Probably.  The  only  places  of 
the  Church  Army  which  are  under  regulation  by  the 
council  are  those  which  are  now  recognised  as  common 
lodging-houses. 

5842.  I  only  wanted  a  rough  idea  of  the  number  of 
those  places  with  their  accommodation,  that  were  really 
wholly  provided  by  philanthropic  people,  or  are  sub- 
sidised ;  that  do  not  pay  their  own  way  independently  of 
philanthropy  ? — We  have  no  knowledge  of  whether  they 
pay  their  way  or  not. 
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Sir  Shirley  F.  5843.  (Chairman.)  Well,  what  are  the  bodies  that  run 
Mnrphy  and  these  philanthropic  institutions  ?— There  is  the  Salvation 
Mr.  H.  A.  Army  with  their  institutions,  and  there  is  the  Church 
Army.  The  Church  Army  places  are  6d.  lodging-houses, 
16  May  1905.  accommodation  provided  is  the  same  as  you 

 would  get  in  an  ordinary  6d.  common  lodging-house. 

They  are  generally  run  together  with  their  ordinary  labour 
homes  which  are  not  licensed.  There  is  also  Medland 
Hall  and  the  Victoria  Homes,  which  are  run  by  a 
committee.  At  the  latter,  the  charges  are  4d.  and  6d. 
{Sir  Shirley  Murphy.)  I  should  think  it  would  come 
to  about  6,000  beds. 

5844.  There  are  only  two  absolutely  free  shelters  in 
London  ? — {Mr.  Jury.)  There  are  more  than  two.  Dr. 
Barnardo  has  two  free  shelters  for  women  and  children ; 
then  there  is  Medland  Hall  shelter,  and  Baggallay  Street, 
a  very  small  place,  which  a  number  of  West  End 
gentlemen  rim,  and  Providence  Row  with  accommodation 
for  140  men  and  180  women  :  those  are  absolutely  free. 

•  5845.  Is  Providence  Row  Miss  Berkley's   place  ? — 

No,  it  is  a  memorial  to  Father  Gilbert,  an  East 
End  Roman  Catholic  priest. 

5846.  {Dr,  Downes.)  Do  you  have  any  registration 
of  the  numbers  of  the  people  night  by  night  in  these 
houses  ? — {Sir  Shirley  Murphy.)  No,  only  now  and 
again,  when  we  ask  for  it. 

5847.  Have  you  any  power  to  require  a  register  of  the 
numbers  sleeping  ? — The  council  has  power  to  require 
the  keeper  of  a  common  lodging-house  to  keep  a  register 
of  persons,  but  it  has  never  been  put  in  force  in  that 
way.  Four  or  five  times  we  have  asked  the  keepers  to 
make  a  note  of  the  number  of  lodgers  and  that  has  been 
done.  In  that  way  we  have  got  information  on 
particular  days.  We  took  the  number  on  the  occasion 
of  the  Jubilee  of  the  late  Queen  ;  that  was  in  1897. 
The  number  was  taken  also  in  1902,  and  again  in  1903, 
1904  and  1905. 

5848.  Are  you  satisfied  with  your  powers  in  regard 
to  common  lodging-houses  in  London,  or  are  there  any 
suggestions  you  have  to  make  ? — No,  I  know  of  no 
particular  want  at  the  present  time. 

5849.  Are  you  acquainted  with  the  common  lodging- 
house  system  outside  London  ? — I  have  inspected  them 
in  several  towns  that  I  have  been  into  at  different 
times. 

5850.  Do  you  possess  more  powers  in  London  than 
they  do  outside  ? — No,  the  powers  of  regulation  are 
practically  the  same. 

5851.  If  they  have  as  much  power  as  you  have,  it 
would  be  open  to  any  local  authority  to  improve  the 
lodging-houses  in  their  district  ? — There  is  no  doubt  they 
can  do  much  under  the  existing  laws,  but  we  do  go 
beyond  them  in  one  respect ;  the  London  county  council 
has  power  to  license  annually  common  lodging- 
houses,  and  I  think  only  one  or  two  towns  have  got  that 
power. 

5852.  That  is  a  very  important  power  ? — The 
London  county  council  have  found  it  a  very  useful  one. 
One  of  the  northern  towns  has  it ;  and  they  have  it  in 
Scotland. 

5853.  Is  that  a  power  which  you  think  might  be  desir- 
ably extended  to  other  towns  besides  London  ? — It  gives 
a  larger  power  of  control  than  can  exist  with  the  system 
of  registration. 

5854.  {Chairman.)  No  one  can  keep  a  common  lodging- 
house,  unless  you  license  him  ? — That  is  so.  And  the 
licence  is  not  only  to  the  house,  and  its  fitness 
generally,  but  to  the  person  who  gets  it. 

5855.  Now  in  practice,  could  you  stop  Medland  Hall  ? 
— Medland  Hall  is  subject  to  the  same  law  as  other  com- 
mon lodging-houses,  and  is  licensed  by  the  council. 

5856.  They  could  refuse  to  license  ? — They  could  refuse 
to  license  any  house  structurally  unfit  to  be  a  common 
lodoing-house,  and  any  keeper  whose  character  was  not 
satisfactory. 

5857.  That  is  another  question ;  but  in  case  one  of 
these  shelters  was  conducted  so  as  to  be  an  economic 
mischief,  we  will  say,  the  council  would  have  power  to 
stop  it  ? — I  should  think  not  on  that  ground  alone. 

5858.  {Dr.  Dovmes.)  Have  you  or  Mr.  Jury  formed  an 
opinion  as  to  where  these  people  are  recruited  from  who 


frequent  the  common  lodging-houses  and  shelters  ? — 
{Mr.  Jury.)  I  think  it  is  a  gradual  process  of  coming  down, 
perhaps  losing  a  situation,  or  through  drink.  My  own 
feeling  about  the  matter  is  that  the  dosser  is  almost  a 
stationary  quantity  in  London  ;  I  may  say  that  they  die 
off  just  about  as  rapidly  as  they  come  on. 

5859.  What  is  the  rate  of  mortality  in  those  places  ? — 
{Sir  Shirley  Murphy.)  I  presented  the  mortality  rates  for 
the  year  1902  to  the  Physical  Deterioration  Committee 
and  I  can  furnish  the  particulars  for  the  years  1903 
and  1904  {see  Appendix  IX).  The  mortality  is  very 
high  ;  they  die  very  largely  of  phthisis  and  lung  diseases. 

5860.  Those  later  figures  we  should  be  glad  to  have. 
Well,  then,  if  it  is  more  or  less  a  stationary  number,^ 
where  do  the  people  come  from  who  fill  up  the  places 
of  those  who  die  ? — (Mr.  Jury.)  A  man  takes  to  drink, 
loses  one  situation  and  gets  one  a  little  bit  below  it  until 
he  comes  down  to  be  a  dosser  ;  or  a  man  may  be  lazy  and' 
come  down  to  the  doss  house  in  that  way.  We  get  a  great; 
many  old  soldiers  ;  when  they  come  back  from  India  they 
cannot  find  any  regular  work  and  they  take  to  the  common- 
lodging-houses  and  finally  become  regular  dossers. 

5861.  Are  they  mostly  new-comers  to  London  ? — No,  I 
do  not  think  so,  sir.  During  the  winters  that  the  soup  haS'' 
been  given  away  there  is  not  the  slightest  doubt  we  have 
had  a  very  large  infiux  from  the  provinces,  and  I  think  that 
they  have  come  here  attracted  by  this  sort  of  thing.  I 
remember  in  the  time  when  the  King's  tent,  belonging 
to  the  Church  Army,  was  in  full  working  order,  I  asked  a 
question  as  to  whether  they  were  not  countrymen.  They 
said  no,  they  were  mostly  Londoners.  I  went  through 
them  very  carefully  and  asked  each  man.  I  found  that 
.30  out  of  100  had  recently  come  to  London,  within  say 
a  month  or  six  weeks ;  and  I  am  sure  some  of  the  answers 
of  the  others  were  not  given  truthfully.  I  could  detect 
that  they  were  countrymen  by  their  complexion  and  their 
brogue,  and  I  believe  they  thought  it  was  some  particular 
enquiry  about  themselves  that  I  was  making  and  not  a 
general  enquiry. 

5862.  Is  it  your  experience  that  on  particular  occasions- 
such  as  that,  or  on  particular  announcements  of  charity,- 
people  are  attracted  from  the  country  up  to  London  ? — 
That  is  my  firm  opinion.  We  never  seemed  to  have  s» 
many  of  these  night  walkers  before  the  soup-giving 
commenced. 

5863.  The  distribution  of  soup  has  increased  the  trouble  7 
— Yes,  and  I  think  the  shelters  may  also  have  contributed' 
to  it. 

5864.  Do  you  get  many  foreigners  amongst  those- 
people  ? — Only  in  particular  houses.  We  have  got  one 
or  two  houses  which  are  patronised  by  Jews  and 
Germans,  and  our  committee  have  instructed  us  to> 
enquire  into  the  low  class  German  restaurants.  I  had  a 
case  the  other  day  at  the  Thames  police  court,  about  a  very 
low-class  German  restaurant  of  which  the  keeper  is  now 
compelled  to  apply  for  a  licence.  In  the  West  End  there 
is  a  lodging-house  which  is  largely  used  by  Swiss-' 
waiters. 

5865.  With  regard  to  the  effect  of  vermin  as  a  danger 
to  the  population,  is  it  not  a  fact  that  there  is  a  good 
deal  of  increasing  evidence  as  to  the  conveyance  of  disease 
by  insect  life  1—{Sir  Shirley  Murphy.)  I  think  there 
are  a  good  many  possibilities  in  that  direction,  such  as 
have  been  largely  discussed  in  connection  with  plague. 

5866.  And  I  think  that  some  years  ago  there  was  a 
good  deal  of  relapsing  fever  in  London.  It  has  been 
suggested  that  relapsing  fever  is  conveyed  by  bugs  ? — 
That  is  so. 

5867.  So  that  there  are  possibilities  in  that  direction  T 
— Certainly. 

5868.  (Captain  Showers.)  I  do  not  know  whether  th©- 
Metropolitan  Police  have  powers  of  taking  into  custody 
anybody  sleeping  out  in  London  ? — I  am  afraid  I  do  not 
know  in  any  detail  what  the  police  powers  are  in  that 
matter. 

5869.  If  they  have  that  power,  do  you  consider  it 
would  be  a  wise  step  to  take  into  custody  all  the  people 
who  are  found  sleeping  out  ?— I  should  not  allow 
them  to  continue  to  live  in  that  way  ;  1  should  put  a 
stop  to  that. 

5870.  It  would  rather  fill  up  the  cells  at  the  police 
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station,  I  take  it  ? — I  think  you  would  find  th3  numbers 
■would  diminish  very  rapidly  if  measures  were  taken  for 
dealing  with  the  matter. 

5871.  (Chairman.)  Now  with  regard  to  the  cost  of 
living  in  common  lodging-houses  :  what  can  you  tell  us 
as  to  the  food  ? — The  persons  live  very  cheaply.  Of  course 
I  am  speaking  now  of  the  poorer  lodgers  who  are  30  per 
■cent  of  the  total.  They  buy  tea  and  bread  in  very  small 
quantities  by  ha'p'orths  ;  they  buy  meat,  what  are  called 
l)lock  ornaments,  which  are  sold  at  about  2^  a  pound. 

5872.  Block  ornaments  are  the  outside  pieces  ? — 
The  outside  pieces  of  the  meat  that  the  butcher  has  ex- 
posed on  his  stall  and  which  are  cut  off  when  he  wants  to 
exhibit  a  more  attractive  surface  underneath. 

5873.  Most  of  this  food  is  sold  to  them  inside  the  lodg- 
ing-house, is  it  not  ? — Not  most  of  it ;  only  certain  lodg- 
ing-houses sell  food  inside  ;  most  of  this  food  of  which 
I  am  speaking  is  sold  outside ;  where  there  is  a  common 
Bodging-house  there  are  people  who  cater  for  this  class. 

5874.  Whether  the  food  is  sold  outside  or  inside  the 
■common  lodging-house  it  is  sold  for  profit  ? — Oh,  yes, 
tmdoubtedly. 

5875.  So  that  the  vendors  make  a  profit  at  this  price  ? 
—Yes. 

5876.  Well  now,  what  do  you  say  a  man  could  live  on 
ioT  a  day  ? — I  have  set  out  in  my  statement  the 
cost  of  different  articles  of  food  which  were  obtained  by 
enquiries  by  the  council's  inspector  from  particular  lod- 
gers, so  that  those  are  actual  facts  as  to  what  particular 
lodgers  paid  for  articles  of  food.  I  find  that  the  breakfast 
very  often  consists  of  tea  and  bread  and  salt  butter  or  mar- 
garine ;  the  tea  costs  them  a  halfpenny ;  the  bread  a 
lialfpenny  or  a  penny  ;  the  margarine  perhaps  a  half- 
pennj-  or  a  farthing. 

5877.  What  weight  of  bread  would  they  get  for  the 
halfpermy  7 — To  test  that  we  sent  some  lodgers  out  to 
buy  different  quantities  of  food  and  made  them  bring 
it  back  to  us  so  that  we  could  weigh  it.  A  twopenny 
loaf  weighed  one  pound  ten  and  three-quarter  ounces, 
butter  was  a  penny  an  ounce,  margarine  a  halfpenny  for 
one  and  one-eighth  of  an  ounce.  Tea  is  very  expensive, 
a  halfpenny  worth  of  tea  dust  weighed  only  three-eighths 
•of  an  o\mce. 

5878.  Would  that  make  two  cups  of  tea  ? — Oh,  yes,  a 
pint.    It  will  make  more  tea  than  they  want  to  drink. 

5879.  (Sir  William  Chance.)  In  your  statement  you 
refer  to  a  dock  labourer  whose  meals  are  given  on  four 
consecutive  days:  do  jou  know  anything  about  him  ? 
— I  know  nothing  about  him  except  that  the  inspector 
questioned  him  and  he  supplied  the  information  as  to 
•what  his  food  had  been. 

5880.  Do  you  think  he  was  getting  free  meals  on  those 
•days  when  he  only  spent  3d.  or  4d.  on  food  ? — One  never 
knows  what  these  people  do  ;  they  get  a  great  deal  of 
lielp  from  each  other  ;  there  is  no  question  about  that. 

5881.  You  notice  on  the  second  day  he  did  not  have  any 
breakfast  ? — Well,  he  may  not  have  had  any  money  to 
buy  it  with. 

5882.  Then  he  had  a  good  tuck-in  apparently  during 
the  rest  of  the  day  ;  it  cost  him  Is.  4d.  the  second  day  ? — 
Yes,  he  evidently  had  earned  some  money  and  bought 
his  food. 

5883.  Then  he  went  down  to  4d.  the  next  day,  then  up 
again  on  the  fourth  day  to  lid ;  he  seemed  to  starve  him- 
•self  on  alternate  days  ? — I  think  that  is  probably  the 
case  with  a  considerable  number  of  persons  of  that 
class.  (Mr.  Jury.)  They  never  save  anything,  they  live 
from  hand  to  mouth ;  I  mean  to  say,  if  a  man  made 
23.  in  a  day  very  few  of  them  would  have  a  halfpenny 
at  the  end  of  that  day. 

5884.  (Chairman.)  The  cost  of  the  food  seems  in- 
credibly small  to  people  who  are  not  alive  to  the  way  in 
which  the  poor  live  ? — (Sir  Shirley  Murphy.)  Yes  ;  that 
is  so. 

5885.  At  the  Salvation  Army  shelters  they  pay  2d. 
for  their  food;  what  do  they  get  ? — (Mr.  Jury.)  Tnat  is 
a  mug  of  tea,  probably  between  half  a  pint  and  a  pint, 
and  a  thick  piece  of  bread  and  margarine  or  marmalade,  or 
a  slice  of  cake. 

5836.  Id.  is  charged  fur  that  ? — Yes. 


5887.  It  does  not  cost  Id.,  does  it? — No,  sir.  Sir Sftirley f . 

5888.  What  mainly  concerns  us  is  the  general  question  ^^'^'^^ 
of  the  cost  of  living  for  these  people,  and  your  net  con-  Jury 

elusion  is  that  the  cost  of  food  is  very  small  ? — (Sir  Shirley   ll 

Murphy.)  The  cost  of  their  food  is  very  small.  16  May  1905. 

5889.  Now  what  abou^  their  clothing  ? — Their  cloth- 
ing  is  purchased  in  the  same  way  at  very  low  prices. 
In  my  statement  I  have  given  the  prices  of  clothes  which 
were  purchased  by  a  lodger,  viz. : — coat,  3d.,  trousers,  Id., 
he  had  not  any  waistcoat ;  shirt  4d.,  and  I  think  he  had  not 
paid  anything  for  his  boots.  I  have  had  sent  here  for 
your  inspection  a  man's  suit  and  a  set  of  women's  clothing 
which  a  lodger  purchased  for  me  in  Middlesex  Street,  to 
show  you  the  kind  of  clothes  that  can  be  bought.  (Clothes 
exhibited.)  These  are  the  man's  clothes:  the  coat  cost 
8d.,  trousers,  9d,,  shirt,  3d.,  waistcoat,  2d.,  socks,  Id.,  boots, 
3d.,  cap,  2|d.  Boots,  which  are  a  relatively  expensive 
item,  they  reckon  to  co3t  from  8d.  to  9d.  a  pair,  but 
if  odd  boots  are  bought  they  come  down  to  4d.  or  5d.  for 
a  couple.  Then  there  is  woman's  clothing  :  chemise  cost 
from  2d.  to  4d.,  drawers  2d.  to  4d.,  corsets,  2d.,  two  petti- 
coats, 6d.  to  8d.,  stockings  (new),  2^d.  a  pair  ;  odd  stock- 
ings like  odd  boots  are  cheaper,  they  cost  Id.  a  pair. 
A  skirt  costs  6d.,  bodice,  3d.,  coat,  6d.,  hat,  6|d.,  boots,  8d. 
per  pair,  odd  boots,  2|d  for  two. 

5890.  Where  were  these  bought  ? — These  were  bought 
in  Middlesex  Street,  formerly  known  as  Petticoat  Lane. 

5891.  Were  they  made   by  foreign  workers  ? — No ; 
these  are  second  hand  or  third  hand  articles. 

5892.  The  instructive  part  of  this  is  that  a  man  can  live 
on  a  very  small  amount  of  ready  cash  ? — Very  little  indeed. 

5893.  It  facilitates  his  existence  in  London  outside 
institutions  ? — Yes. 

5894.  (Mr.  Simpson.)  If  you  buy  a  pair  of  trousers  for 
Id.,  you  do  not  expect  to  get  much  wear  out  of  them  ? — 
You  see  they  probably  would  be  trousers  that  nobody  else 
but  a  man  of  this  class  would  wear  at  that  stage ;  it  is 
Id.,  or  nothing  almost,  but  still  they  cover  his  legs. 

5895.  (Chairman.)  I  suppose  a  single  man  or  woman 
in  London  would  very  seldom  be  driven  into  an  institution 
from  sheer  want  of  cash  ? — No,  not  people  of  this  class 
except  through  sickness;  a  very  small  sum  provides 
for  these  people.  Of  course  I  am  not  suggesting  that  the 
money  they  spend  on  food  is  a  proper  amount  or  that 
their  food  supply  is  a  sufficient  and  adequate  one ;  they 
are  just  keeping  body  and  soul  together  living  in  this 
way. 

5896.  You  think  that  is  not  enough  for  a  man  who  is 
working  ? — No,  from  what  I  know  of  the  way  these  people 
live,  there  is  no  doubt  some  of  them  are  living  in  a  state  of 
semi-starvation. 

5897.  Still,  they  get  great  advantages  in  the  way  of 
cheapness  ;  the  only  institutions  which  are,  to  any  extent, 
eleemosynary  are  the  free  lodgings  ? — Yes,  I  think  that 
is  so. 

5898.  I  mean  to  say  all  the  others  are  on  a  commercial 
basis  ? — I  think  so ;  of  course,  in  these  shelters  they  only 
pay  small  sums  for  food,  but  I  should  think  they  pay  quite 
enough  for  what  they  get. 

5899.  A  profit  is  made  on  the  food  in  the  shelters  — 
I  think  a  profit  must  be  made. 

5900.  Does  not  the  extreme  cheapness  seem  to  work 
a  social  mischief  ? — Yes,  I  think  that  the  conditions  of  life 
are  lower  than  should  be  found  in  a  civilized  community. 

5901.  In  your  statement  you  refer  to  smallpox 
in  common  lodging-houses ;  have  you  had  many 
cases  where  smallpox  has  been  spread  by  persons  of 
the  tramp  class  ? — During  the  last  outbreak  of  small- 
pox, that  is  to  say  the  outbreak  which  began  in  1901 
and  extended  into  1904,  the  disease  was  very  largely 
spread  by  the  inmates  of  common  lodging-houses  after 
it  once  began  to  get  a  foothold  in  London.  It  came,  I 
think  in  the  main  from  abroad  ;  there  had  been  smallpox 
in  Paris  and  it  appeared  first  in  the  neighbourhood  where 
there  were  a  great  many  foreign  waiters  in  connection 
with  restaurants  and  hotels  near  Tottenham  Court  Road. 
One  of  the  earliest  cases  was  a  child  who  was  thought  to 
have  chicken  pox.  From  this  child  the  disease  spread 
locally ;  then  it  got  into  the  common  lodging-houses  a  little 
later,  and  was  spread  gradually  across  London  by 
inmates  of  common  lodging-houses  moving  from  one  house 
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Sir  Shirk)/  F.  to  another.  It  found  its  way  at  last  to  the  East  End 
Mnrjyhy  and  of  London — Stepney — and  there  it  spread  to  a  considerable 
Mr.  H.  A.  extent  among  the  common  lodging-house  class.  But 
the  point  that  was  certainly  noticeable  during  the 
epidemic  was  that  the  inmates  of  common  lodging-houses 
did  not  manifest  such  susceptibility  to  smallpox  as 
I  expected  them  to  have,  and  I  think  it  was  largely  due 
to  the  fact  that  so  many  of  them  had  had  smallpox  before 
or  had  been  vaccinated.  They  had  been  to  the  workhouse 
or  some  of  them  had  passed  through  the  Army,  and  they 
were  really  very  much  better  protected  against  smallpox 
than  the  average  population  in  tenement  houses. 

5902.  Do  you  make  any  suggestion  that  would  minimise 
the  danger  of  the  spread  of  smallpox  through  common 
lodging-houses  ? — No.  Of  course  the  way  to  make  a 
population  immune  to  smallpox  is  to  secure  its  re- 
vaccination,  and  I  do  not  know  how  it  would  be 
possible  to  do  that  except  by  a  general  amendment  of  the 
vaccination  law. 

5903.  (Dr.  Dowries.)  I  think  you  told  us  there  is  a 
good  deal  of  phthisis  in  co6imon  lodging-houses  ? — Yes  ; 
the  people  die  largely  of  phthisis.and  I  think  that  is  probably 
accoimted  for  in  some  degree  in  this  way  :  a  man  who 
gets  phthisis  is  less  able  to  work,  and  thus  descends  in  the 
social  scale  until  he  reaches  the  common  lodging-house. 

5904.  Should  that  not  lend  special  importance  to  the 
question  of  ventilation  in  those  places  ? — Yes,  it  is  an 
important  question. 


5905.  In  some   of  the   places  I  saw,  the  fireproof 
arrangements  rather  seemed  to  interfere  with  ventila- 
tion ? — Yes,  the  question  of  ventilation  must  no  doubt.  ■ 
be  gone  into  very  carefully.    I  have  that  under  observa- 
tion ^vith   full   knowledge   that   some    of   the  houses, 
do  want  amending  with  respect  to  ventilation. 

5906.  [Sir  William  Chance.)  What  is  the  reason  for 
the  very  large  number  of  homeless  persons  who  were 
found  in  the  borough  of  Westminster  on  the  night  of 
the  17th  February,  1905  ? — The  reason  was  that  there 
was  a  distribution  of  free  food  in  that  district. 

5907.  What  was  the  number  of  people  who  received 
food  ? — There  were  827  men  and  39  women  receiving 
food  at  the  Salvation  Army  shelter  at  Wych  Street,  and 
300  men  waiting  for  work  and  food  at  the  Church  Army 
tent,  Clare  Market  in  the  Strand 

5908.  There  was  a  very  large  number  of  homeless  persons- 
found  at  Stepney  the  same  night ;  what  was  the  reason 
for  that  ? — That  was  for  the  same  reason.  That  number 
included  161  men  and  60  women  receiving  food  at  the- 
Salvation  Army  shelter,  Whitechapel. 

5909.  And  then  the  total  number  of  homeless  persona 
on  that  night  was  2,181  1 — Yes,  1,869  men  and  312  women. 

5910.  And  of  those,  1,682  were  homeless  in  Stepney 
and  Westminster  alone  ? — Yes. 
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The  Rev.  Canon  Baeitett  called ;  and  Examined. 


5911.  {Chairman.)  Canon  Barnett,  you  have  kindly 
come  here  to-day  to  give  evidence  especially  with 
regard  to  children  ?— Yes,  primarily.  I  am  come  on 
behalf  of  the  State  Children's  Association,  but  I  should 
like  to  say  something  about  other  classes  of  vagrants  as 
well. 

5912.  I'ou  have  been  a  guardian  for  some  time,  have 
you  not  ?— Yes,  for  thirty  years. 

5913.  Where  ?— In  Whitechapel. 

5914.  What  is  your  opinion  with  regard  to  the  present 
condition  of  vagrancy  in  WTiitechapel  ?— Vagrants  ac- 
cumulate there  because  of  the  temptations  of  the  shelters 
and  the  common  lodging-houses,  and  a  great  number 
of  these  go  into  the  workhouse  ;  we  count  it  as  one  of 
the  great  difficulties  of  poor  law  work  in  Whitechapel. 

5915.  When  the  children  go  into  the  workhouse  they 
cease  to  be  vagrants  ?— But  often  they  do  not  stay  there. 

5916.  In  what  way  do  you  think  that  the  present  con- 
dition of  the  law  with  regard  to  vagrant  children  is 
defective  ?— I  think  the  guardians  are  often  willing  to 
adopt  children  when  the  parents  are  chargeable  to  them, 
but  they  are  not  disposed  to  adopt  them  when  they  are 
manifestly  wayfaring.  I  think  the  Act  should  be  im- 
proved as  suggested  in  the  Vagrant  Children  Bill. 

5917.  You  mean  Sir  John  Gorst's  Bill  ?— Yes.  That 
Bill  makes  it  an  offence  to  keep  the  children  outside  the 
Education  Act.  Merely  to  charge  a  parent  with  being  a 
vagrant  did  not  seem  to  be  sufficient,  and  the  State 
Children's  Association,  who  drafted  the  Bill,  were  advised 
that  if  we  made  it  an  offence  for  a  parent  to  keep  his 
children  outside  the  range  of  the  Education  Act  it  would 


be  something  definite  with  which  to  charge  the  parent.. 
The  first  difficulty  is  to  get  the  parents  before  a  magistrate, 
and  the  next  is  to  get  the  guardians  or  someone  else  to- 
take  charge  of  the  children.  We  meet  the  second  difficulty 
by  requiring  that  the  payment  should  be  made  a  county 
and  not  a  parish  charge. 

5918.  If  you  found  children  in  the  company  of  those- 
who  were  vagrants  with  apparently  no  real  desire  for 
work,  would  you  detain  those  children  ?— Yes. 

5919.  And  educate  them,  takmg  them  away  from 
their  parents  or  the  persons  in  whose  company  they  were  ? — 
I  would  say  apply  the  adoption  Act ;  let  the  guardians 
adopt  them,  and  give  the  guardians  power  also,  when  they 
have  adopted  them,  to  emigrate  them. 

5920.  Would  you  have  these  children  dealt  with  by 
the  guardians  or  by  a  magisterial  order  ?— By  a  magis- 
terial order. 

5921.  To  take  children  away  from  their  parents  is  a 
strong  measure  and  probably  it  would  have  to  be  done 
by  magistrates  after  due  enquiry  ?  — Quite  so,  and  that 
is  arranged  for  in  the  Bill. 

5922.  Are  there  a  large  number  of  children  who  would  ■ 
come  under  the  description  of  children  of  vagraiit 
parents  ?— From  enquiries  made  by  the  State  Children's 
Association,  it  is  found  that  a  large  number  of 
children  pass  through  the  country  workhouses.  The  . 
striking  thing  is  that  children  are  to  be  found  in  country 
workhouses  who  are  not  to  be  found  in  town  workhouses  ; 
in  towns  they  go  to  the  shelters.  Even  ua  Birmingham, 
where  the  lodging-houses  refuse  to  receive  children,  the 
number  admitted  to  the  casual  wards  was  1,100  ;  sO 
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that  where  the  shelters  will  not  take  in  children,  there 
a  rtiuch  larger  numb  jr  found  in  the  casual  wards  ;  but 
in  London,  where  the  lodging-houses  take  children,  there 
are  very  few  found  in  the  casual  wards. 

5923.  Would  it  be  the  case  that  where  a  man  goes  to 
the  casual  ward  the  children  go  to  the  shelters  in  London, 
or  to  the  common  lodging-houses  in  the  country  ? — I 
think  that  in  London  parents  and  children  frequent  the 
shelters,  but  in  the  country,  where  there  are  no  shelters, 
they  are' all  driven  to  the  casual  wards. 

5924.  The  number  of  vagrant  children  in  proportion 
to  the  number  of  adults  is  very  small  indeed  ? — Of  course 
a  great  many  of  these  people  travel  without  children, 
a  3  you  know. 

5925.  What  is  your  experience  ? — According  to  my 
•experience  in  London  we  do  not  get  a  large  number  of 
■children  in  the  casual  wards,  but  we  do  find  a  large  num- 
ber about  the  streets  and  in  the  shelters  and  in  the 
common  lodging-houses. 

6926.  Those  are  the  children  that  you  suggest  the 
State  should  adopt  and  train  ? — Yes.  As  a  guardian, 
whenever  these  shelter  children  came  before  the  board, 
I  used  to  exercise  all  the  influe:i03  I  had  to  get  the 
guardians  to  adopt  them,  and  ia  Whitechapel  wa 
■did  adopt  a  very  large  number. 

5927.  That  would  not  be  by  magisterial  order,  but  by 
the  action  of  the  guardians  ?^ — ^Yes,  but  we  want  a  magis- 
terial order  to  bring  more  within  our  net. 

5928.  You  think  that  there  should  be  additional  power 
over  and  above  the  Industrial  Schools  Act  ? — Oh,  yes.  I 
do  not  want  small  children  to  be  sent  to  industrial  schools. 
1  would  much  prefer  that  they  were  adopted,  boarded 
out  and  emigrated.  The  Industrial  Schools  Act  is  too 
limited. 

5929.  Have  you  had  experience  of  industrial  schools  ? — 
Yes,  as  a  managar  and  chairmaa  for  many  years. 

5930.  Do  you  not  think  they  answer  remarkably  well  ? 
— No,  not  remarkably  well.  I  think  too  many  children 
are  taken  away  from  home  at  much  too  early  an  age. 
The  system  does  not  bring  out  the  possibilities  of  the 
children,  and  very  often  a  boy  of  seven  or  nine  is  sent  to  an 
industrial  school,  and  he  is  kept  there  until  he  is  sixteen 
a.t  great  expense  to  the  public,  without  ever  getting  the 
"  mothering,"  the  fondling  and  that  personal  moulding 
■of  character  which  makes  children  grow  up  into  useful 
men. 

5931.  I  am  glad  to  say  that  my  experience  is  the  other 
-way  ? — I  have  seen  a  great  deal  of  them  ;  I  was  chair- 
man of  one  school  at  Whitechapel  for  many  years  and  I 
liave  seen  Bom3thin§  of  the  schools  in  Bristol  also. 

5932.  Do  you  know  Feltham  schools  ? — No,  my  school 
was  the  East  London  iadustrial  school. 

5933.  Do  you  not  think  that  very  often,  if  there  is  a 
failure  with  regard  to  the  smaller  children,  it  may  bo 
because  the  female  head  of  the  school  is  not  efficient  ?■ — 
I  do  not  imagine  that  one  female  can  divide  herself  up 
among  a  hundred  children. 

5934.  If  she  is  a  thoroughly  efficient  woman  who 
really  overlooks  all  the  smaller  children, do  you  not  think 
she  is  a  very  great  power  ? — She  may  be  a  great  power, 
but  I  do  not  consider  that  the  industrial  school  system  is 
suitably  adapted  for  a  large  number  of  the  children  who 
are  sent  to  industrial  schools.  I  am  not  objecting  to 
industrial  schools  for  certain  boys,  but  greater  discrimi- 
nation is  wanted.  As  a  principle,  I  would  never  send  a 
child  of  under  12  or  13  years  of  age  to  an  industrial  school. 

5935.  I  think  you  have  something  to  say  on  the  sub 
Ject  of  shelters ;  they  would  be  Metropolitan  shelters, 
I  suppose  ? — Yes. 

5936.  In  your  district  there  are  some  shelters,  I  think; 
what  have  you  to  say  as  to  their  effect  ?■ — I  think  the 
shelters  do  encourage  the  class  of  vagrants  at  present, 
but  I  do  not  imagine  that  they  can  be  closed  until  some- 
thing efficient  is  provided  for  the  vagrant.  I  should  like 
the  casual  wards  to  be  very  much  changed  ;  I  should 
like  them  to  be  turned  practically  into  receiving  wards  in 
which  there  should  be  discrimination  exercised,  so  that 
certain  of  the  casuals  might  be  referred  to  remedial  agen- 
cies, where  there  might  be  provision  for  emigration  or  for 
'sending  them  to  training  farms,  and  there  sliould  cer- 
tiinly  be  a  power  for  restraint  to  be  applied  for  three  or 


four  year^.  Until  we  take  these  vagrants  out  of  tho  Jiev.  Canon, 
streets,  we  shall  never  deal  with  the  unemployed  pro-  Barnett. 

blem.    It  is  they  who  confuse  the  public  mind  and  prey  on   

the  casual  giver ;    it  is  they  who  make  things  so  bad, 
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and  it  is  they  who  touch  the  hearts  of  the  labouring  work-  ~ 
men  and  make  them  indignant.    They  must  be  taken 
off  the  streets. 

5937..  You  suggest  th^  that  class  is  encouraged  by  the 
present  action  of  the  shelters  ? — I  have  no  doubt  about 
it. 

5938.  Would  you  propose  any  |i.dditional  supervision 
of  the  shelters  ? — I  would  like  to  provide  something  which 
would  so  satisfy  the  public  conscience  that  shelters  would 
be  no  longsr  supported  at  all. 

5939;  What  would  that  be  ? — I  think  the  casual  ward 
should  be  a  receiving  ward  to  which  all  these  vagrants 
could  go  and  know  that  they  would  not  be  put  to  a  certain 
kind  of  prison  labour,  but  that  they  would  be  dealt  with 
fairly,  and  that  those  who  really  wished  to  turn  over  a 
new  leaf  and  begin  to  work  would  be  helped  to  begin  to 
work,  by  being  sent  to  a  training  colony  or  something  of 
that  sort ;  while  others  who  would  not  work  and  who 
resisted  all  these  influences  should  be  shut  up  for  three 
or  four  years.  In  that  case  the  public  mind,  which  is 
now  so  charitable,  would  stop  its  charity.  Kind  people 
refase  to  send  a  man  now  to  a  casual  ward  because  they 
know  what  is  going  to  happen.  The  man  is  made  to  hate 
labour,  and  he  comes  out  more  disinclined  to  work  than 
ever,  and  a  greater  enemy  of  society  than  he  went  in. 

5940.  Do  you  not  think  that  any  honest  man  would 
be  glad  to  do  some  work  to  pay  off  what  he  has  cost  the 
State  ? — Hardly  under  the  conditions  of  the  casual  ward. 
And  these  men  are  not  very  highly  developed  honest  men  ; 
the  smoking  flax  of  honesty  wants  a  good  deal  of  develop- 
ment in  them. 

5941.  Do  you  not  think  it  a  fair  thing  that  he  should 
do  something  for  what  he  receives  ? — That  is  exactly  what 
I  should  like  to  teach  him. 

5942.  Does  not  the  work  in  the  casual  ward  teach  him 
that  ?■ — No,  it  makes  him  hate  work.  To  put  a  man 
behind  a  grating  and  to  say  to  him  that  he  has  to  break 
so  many  stones  and  throw  them  through  that  grating 
is  to  make  him  feel  that  work  is  a  hateful  thing.  I  should 
like  to  put  him  under  such  treatment,  for  instance,  as  the 
Salvation  Army  give  at  Hadleigh,  where  they  take  the 
same  class  of  man  as  we  get  in  the  casual  ward.  I  have 
seen  these  men  looking  vindictive  and  full  of  enmity 
against  society  generally  and  resisting  the  work  given 
them  in  the  casual  ward,  and  I  have  seen  the  same  men 
down  at  Hadleigh,  under  the  humane  treatment  of  the 
Salvation  Army,  really  learning  to  like  their  work.  The 
Salvation  Army  system  is  teaching  them  to  love  work. 
The  system  of  the  casual  ward  makes  them  hate  it. 

5943.  The  Salvation  Army  have  no  means  of  compelling 
the  men  to  work  at  Hadleigh,  have  they  ? — No. 

5944.  Then  if  a  man  refuses  to  work,  they  have  no 
means  of  making  him  work  ? — No.  I  should  like  com- 
pulsion applied  there,  so  that  the  man  should  not  be 
allowed  to  leave. 

5945.  What  sort  of  compulsion  would  you  apply  ? — I 
would  put  him  there  for  three  or  four  years. 

5946.  You  would  compel  men  to  stay  for  three  or  four 
years ;  do  you  think  that  that  would  act ;  is  it  not 
contrary  to  the  spirit  of  the  British  people  ?— I  know  that 
it  will  commend  itself  to  the  leading  working  men,  who 
have  said  as  much  to  me.  Lansbury  of  Poplar  and 
Crooks  have  said  "  Why  don't  you  press  on  with  that  ? 
Until  we  get  these  fellows  taken  off  our  case  is  spoilt." 

5947.  Where  would  you  commit  the  men  ? — To  a 
labour  colony. 

5948.  Do  you  think  they  would  stay  there  ? — I  should 
not  let  them  out. 

5949.  But  how  would  you  keep  them  in  ? — In  the  same 
way  as  we  keep  them  in  prison. 

5950.  Then  you  would  have  to  build  walls  round  and 
have  warders,  and  so  on  ?— I  should  manage  it  rather  as 
the  reformed  prisons  are  manage  i.  But  I  would  not  let 
them  out. 

5951.  Take  a  man  who  is  thoroughly  determined  not 
to  work  and  who  is  sent  to  one  of  these  places  for  three 
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Eei:  Canon    years  ;  how  do  you  propose  to  retain  him? — K  necessary 
Barnett.      by  building  a  -wall  round  and  keeping  Mm  there. 

17  May  19.5.      5952.  Then,  of  coiirse,  it  becomes  a  prison  ? — Yes,  in  a 
 L,.  measxire. 

5953.  Then  should  it  not  come  under  the  Prison 
Oommissioners  ? — Well,  of  course,  there  are  prisons  and 
prisons  ;  it  would  become  a  prison  of  the  reformatory 
rather  than  of  the  penal  sort, 

5954.  But  Reformatories  are  under  the  supervision  of 
the  Home  Office  ? — Yes. 

5955.  Our  difficulty  has  been  to  understand  how  the 
advocates  of  detention  in  labour  colonies  would  compel 
a  man  to  work  ?■ — I  would  put  him  under  restraint.  I 
would  apply  all  humane  means  to  make  him  respond, 
and  if  he  did  not  respond  he  would  have  to  be  sent  ofiE 
to  prison. 

5956.  {Mr.  Davy.)  Have  you  formed  any  judgment  as 
to  the  number  of  children  who  would  be  subject  to  the 
provisions  of  this  Bill  ? — We  have  tried  to  discover  it, 
but  it  is  impossible  to  get  the  accurate  number. 

5957.  Have  you  formed  any  opinion  as  to  the  number 
of  children  who  frequent  casual  wards  ? — There  again, 
we  can  only  get  these  returns. 

5958.  Do  you  know  what  is  the  number  of  children  in 
the  casual  wards  on  one  day  all  through  England  ? — No, 
I  do  not. 

5959.  It  is  something  under  300.  In  Birmingham 
you  say  1,182  were  in  the  casual  wards  in  1904;  that 
would  te  during  the  whole  year,  would  it  not? —  Yes  ;  the 
number  during  last  year, 

5960.  That  would  be  an  average  only  of  about  three 
a  night ;  the  total  number  for  a  year  tells  us  little  as  to  the 
actual  number  of  vagrant  children  ?  —  That  is  so. 

5961.  With  regard  to  London,  can  you  tell  us  what 
shelters  take  in  children  ?  — The  Salvation  Army  take 
in  children,  and  so  do  Dr.  Barnardo's  homes. 

5962.  Is  there  more  than  one  Salvation  Army  shelter 
which  takes  in  children  ? — I  am  speaking  only  for  White- 
chapel,  where  there  is  one,  and  Dr.  Barnardo  takes  in 
children.  Of  course,  the  common  lodging-houses  take  in 
children. 

5963.  On  the  21st  June,  1897,  in  all  the  shelters  and 
common  lodging-houses  in  London,  which  provide  for 
over  28,000  people,  there  were  139  children,  and  on  the 
23rd  June  1897,  there  were  105  children  ? — Does  that 
include  furnished  lodgings  ? 

5964.  Ko  ;  that  is  in  shelters  and  common  locging- 
ho  tses.  And  on  the  29th  January,  1904,  there  were 
87  children  and  on  the  19th  February,  1905, 
there  were  34;  there  were  fewer  in  winter  than 
in  summer.  Do  you  suppose  that  all  these  children 
who  went  to  these  common  lodging-houses  were  proper 
subjects  for  treatment  under  this  Bill  ? — Yes,  I  should 
cor,  sider  they  were  all  in  need  of  prot :  ction.  I  see  a  great 
many  of  them — for  instance,  only  last  Tuesday  night 
there  were  150  of  them  in  one  of  the  Toynbe3  Hall  rooms, 
— wUd,  untaught  and  ill-fed  children.  That  is  in  [one 
little  neighbourhood,  and  they  were  willing  to  come  in 
just  for  a  play-hour.  Most  of  us  who  know  them  felt 
that  they  were  children  who  would  grow  up  to  nothing 
but  a  wild  vagrant  life. 

5965.  They  were  living  with  their  parents,  I  suppose  ? — 
A  sort  of  parents.  Many  of  them  come  from  Dorset 
S::reet,  which  is  full  of  furnished  lodgings  at  8d.  a  night. 
The  children  go  there  more  than  to  common  lodging- 
houses. 

5966.  It  is  very  essential  to  get  an  approximate  idea 
of  tbe  number  of  children  to  be  provided  for  ? — The  late 
school  board  made  an  investigation  into  the  shelter  chil- 
dren to  find  out  how  many  children  in  shelters,  common 
lodging -houses  and  fornished  rooms  were  not  attending 
Bchooi. 

5967.  Have  you  any  experience  of  day  industrial 
schools  ? — Not  personally. 

5968.  What  do  you  actualy  propos3  by  the  Bill  you  refer 
to 't — We  propose  to  get  hold  of  the  children  by  charging 
tlie  parents  with  keeping  the  children  from  the  possibihty 
o.  att'  nding  school.    We  make  that  an  offence, 

5969.  The  parent,  if  convicted,  would  be  liable  to  get 
three  months'  imprlsonme.-t,  would  he  not  ? — Yi  s. 


5970.  And  the  child  is  to  be  under  the  control  of  the 
guardians  ? — And  the  guardians  would  have  power  tc 
emigrate  or  adopt  or  board  it  out,  and  the  charge  would 
be  paid  out  of  the  county  rate. 

5971.  That  is  in  order  that  the  guardians  should  not  be- 
deterred  from  adopting  children  on  the  ground  that  the- 
expense  would  fall  on  their  own  union  ? — That  is  my 
experience  in  Whitechapel.  The  guardians  were  largely 
-willing  to  adopt  the  children,  but  they  said,  "  Why- 
should  we  adopt  all  these  children  who  are  not  really 
chargeable  to  'Whitechapel  ?  " 

5972.  They  did  not  mind  adopting  the  children  in  the- 
cases  where  they  were  chargeable  to  their  o-wn  union  ? — 
Very  few  of  these  vagrants  have  a  settlement. 

5973.  There  would  be  a  tendency  to  decline  to  put  the 
Act  in  force  in  cases  where  a  child  was  obviously  not 
chargeable  ? — That  is  what  I  foimd.  A  great  many 
children  came  within  our  reach,  but  they  have  escaped 
us  because  the  guardians  would  not  apply  the  Act. 

5974.  Therefore  you  would  pay  6s.  a  week  out  of  the- 
coimty  rates  in  respect  of  each  of  these  children  ? — Yes. 

5975.  When  the  parent  came  out  of  prison,  after  serving 
his  three  months'  imprisonment,  would  the  child  remain 
boarded  out  ? — The  parent  would  probably  not  kno-w 
where  the  child  was.  In  many  cases  I  would  emigrate 
them. 

5976.  You  would  absolutely  take  the  child  away  ! — 
Yes. 

5977.  Would  you  not  allow  any  room  for  repentance- 
at  all  ? — They  do  allow  an  opportunity  under  the  adop- 
tion Act. 

5978.  By  appeal  to  the  magistrate  ? — Yes. 

5979.  That  would  apply  here  ? — I  suppose  so. 

5980.  Suppose  a  child  were  emigrated,  where  would  the- 
appeal  be  then  ?■ — There  could  not  be  an  appeal  in  that 
cas?. 

5981.  It  would  apparently  be  beyond  appeal  ? — Yes,, 
but  I  would  do  it. 

5982.  You  would  have  no  scruple  in  the  matter  ? — 
I  would  have  no  scruple  in  the  matter. 

5983.  You  are  aware  that  a  good  many  Bills  have  been 
introduced  on  these  lines  ? — ^Yes. 

5984.  So  long  ago  as  1900  there  was  one  ? — Yes. 

5985.  They  vary  very  little  in  their  provisions  ? — 
That  is  so.  This  Bill  has  the  support  of  many  people, 
as  well  as  that  of  the  parliamentary  committee  of  the 
Association  of  Poor  Law  Unions,  It  has  been  sent  tc= 
all  boards  of  guardians,  many  of  whom  have  agreed  to  it. 

5986.  The  Bill  of  1900  suggested  the  locking  up  of  the- 
parent  and  the  taking  of  the  child  ? — I  think  a  parent 
with  the  beginning  of  love  for  his  child  -will  not  ailo-w 
it  to  be  adopted  ;  they  fear  it  more  than  is  commonly 
kno-wn.  It  would  be  a  great  incentive  to  making  people 
live  a  better  life. 

5987.  I  suppose  you  have  conversed  with  tramps  ? — 
Yes,  many  times. 

5988.  When  you  have  asked  a  woman  whether  she  was 
willing  to  give  up  her  child  what  has  she  said  generally  t 
—No. 

5989.  Is  that  almost  invariably  the  case  ? — Yes, 

5990.  Is  it  the  case  even  -with  regard  to  young  children, 
who  caimot  earn  money  ? — I  think  they  will  always  say 
"  No." 

5991.  Whether  they  mean  it  or  not  ?— Yes. 

5992.  When  a  child  reaches  the  age  of  fourteen  it  is 
a  source  of  income  ? — And  even-  under  that  age  they 
are  a  great  source  of  income. 

5993.  I  suppose  you  are  aware  that  it  has  been  snggested 
that  the  Industrial  Schools  Act  meets  that  difficulty,  if 
properly  applied  ? — Yes.  But  I  do  not  think  it  does  or 
ever  will,  I  think  it  is  monstrously  expensive  in  the 
first  place. 

5994.  In  what  way  is  it  expensive  ? — Yon  put  a  child 
in  at  the  age  of  seven  or  eight  years  and  you  have  to 
pay  for  that  child  £20  a  year  until  it  reaches  the  age  of 
sixteen.  I  know  the  temptation  there  is  in  industrial 
schools  for  the  managers  to  keep  the  children  in  much  too 
long  because  they  become  earners. 
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5995.  But  if  they  became  earners  it  would  diminish 
the  expense,  would  it  not  ? — It  does  not  dim  nish  the 
expense  to  the  public,  and  it  is  not  at  all  good  for  the 
boy. 

5998.  The  official  returns  as  to  what  ultimately  becomes 
of  boys  from  industrial  schools  are  satisfactory,  I  think  ? — 
Yes,  official  returns  often  are  satisfactory. 

5997.  The  boys  turned  out  from  large  industrial  schools 
are  supposed  to  do  very  well,  are  they  not  ? — Yes,  but 
in  my  experience  they  do  not  do  so  well  as  people  gener- 
ally think  they  do.  We,  who  live  in  among  the  degraded, 
see'  the  other  end.  We  know  how  many  of  them  drift 
back  into  our  neighbourhood. 

5998.  Have  you  any  experience  of  a  large  English 
pubUc  school  ? — I  know  a  great  many  men  who  come 
from  public  schools. 

5999.  Did  you  ever  contrast  the  number  of  successes 
from  Eton  or  Harrow  with  the  number  of  successes  from 
a  large  industrial  school  ? — There  is  no  common  standard, 
I  think. 

6000.  Men  of  your  age  and  mine  would  probably  know 
pretty  well  who  are  the  successful  ones  ? — Yes,  but  it 
is  a  very  different  thing  with  men  who  have  come  from 
industrial  schools  and  come  to  be  casual  labourers, 
beggars,  lodging-house  livers  and  so  on. 

6001.  Do  they  come  to  be  common  lodging-house 
livers  ? — Many  of  them  do. 

6002.  That  is  a  view  not  generally  accepted  ? — I  know 
well  men  who  know  most  about  these  things  in  White- 
chapel,  and  they  say  that  in  the  common  lodging-houses 
they  frequently  find  boys  who  have  been  in  industrial 
schools  coming  back  to  the  same  sort  of  life  they  led 
before.  A  boy  of  sixteen  probably  comes  back  within 
reach  of  his  parents. 

6003.  Have  you  ever  followed  that  out  in  detail  so  as 
to  know  what  industrial  school  the  boy  comes  from  ? — 
Some  of  the  men  living  in  Toynbee  Hall  have  made 
enquiries  and  found  out  what  boys  come  from  particular 
schools. 

6004.  A  great  many  people  interested  in  this  matter 
do  follow  the  cases  out  in  detail,  both  with  regard  to 
poor  law  schools  and  with  regard  to  industrial  schools  ? — 
Many  boys  go  Into  the  Army— into  the  band. 

6005.  From  industrial  schools  ? — Yes. 

6006.  Would  you  say  that  a  career  in  the  Army  is 
likely  to  lead  to  the  common  lodging-house  ? — In  the 
casual  wards  you  will  see  a  good  many  Army  men. 

6007.  Should  you  think  that  they  were  of  the  class 
that  come  from  industrial  schools  ? — I  could  not  say. 

6008.  A  boy  going  into  the  Army  from  an  industrial 
school  would  have  to  have  some  knowledge  of  a  trade  ? — 
There  again  I  doubt  very  much  whether  boys  really 
learn  much  of  a  trade  at  industrial  schools.  They  learn 
certain  handiwork,  to  cut  sticks  and  fold  paper,  but  in  my 
experience  they  do  not  learn  much  in  the  way  of  a  trade 
tliat  is  subsequently  helpful  to  them. 

6009.  Do  they  not  learn  tailoring  ?— Very  inefficiently  

not  enough  to  be  of  much  use. 

6010.  Or  shoemaking  ? — That  again  very  inefficiently. 

6011.  Would  they  not  learn  enough  to  supplement 
their  earnings  in  the  Army  ? — I  do  not  know  about  the 
Army  at  all.    You  asked  me  about  when  they  came  out. 

6012.  But  a  good  many  boys  go  into  the  Army  from 
industrial  schools  ? — -Yes,  so  I  hear. 

6013.  It  would  be  quite  easy  to  find  out  what  becomes 
of  them  by  applying  to  the  colonels  ? — At  the  age  of 
thirty  or  forty,  that  is  when  they  come  down  to  us 
in  the  casual  ward  ? 

6014.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  the  taint  of  the  indus- 
trial school  runs  through  a  successful  Army  career  and 
comes  out  at  the  end  ?— What  I  \\  ish  to  say  is  that  the 
industrial  school  training  does  not  usually  so  establish 
a  boy's  character  as  to  make  him  generally  capable  as 
a  wage  earner.  It  very  of  en  leaves  him  deficient 
in  those  qualities  which  are  necessary  for  making  a  living. 

6015.  Of  what  industrial  Schools  have  you  had  actual 
experience  ?— Where  I  live  ve  had  one  next  door  to  us, 
which  I  used  to  visit  — the  Commercial  Street  industrial 


school,  and  I  was  chairman  of  the  East  London  Indus-    F.cv.  Canon 
trial  school  and  knew  it  intimately  for  many  years.    I  JJurnrU. 
got  it  removed  to  Lewisham  because  the  neighbourhood       ^lay  1903. 
of  Whitechapel  was  very  bad  for  the  boys.     Now  it  — 
is  quite  a  flourishing  industrial  school  with  about  200 
boys. 

6016.  Is  that  the  school* by  the  South-Eastem  Railway  ? 
—Yes. 

6017.  It  has  no  land  attached  to  it  ? — No.  It  has 
a  little  garden,  but  it  has  been  overrun  since  we  took  the 
property. 

6018.  Do  you  think  it  is  the  sort  of  place  at  which  an 
industrial  school  should  be  put  ? — No,  I  would  put  it  in 
the  country. 

6019.  You  are  in  favour  of  the  reform  of  London  casual 
wards  ;  what  is  the  method  in  Whitechapel  ? — In  White- 
chapel we  have  an  associated  ward ;  in  St.  George's  in 
the  neighbourhood  we  have  a  cellular  ward.  Our 
ward  is  an  unreformed  one,  and  the  Local  Government 
Board  are  often  urging  us  to  reform  it,  but  when  we  look  at 
the  reformed  ward  in  St.  George's  the  guardians  do  not 
feel  very  much  inclined  to  obey  the  Local  Government 
Board,  and  they  have  been  resisting  them  for  some  years 
past. 

6020.  {Sir  William  Chance.)  The  St.  George's  ward 
was  very  costly,  was  it  not  ? — Yes. 

6021.  {Mr.  Davy.)  The  theory  is  that  you  may  not  lock 
up  a  man  in  his  cell  ? — In  St.  George's  he  is  locked  up, 
I  think. 

6022.  Are  you  sure  the  door  is  locked  ? — So  I  under- 
stand, but  I  have  not  seen  it  done. 

6023.  You  are  aware  that  a  London  police  magistrate 
says  it  is  illegal  to  lock  a  man  up  in  that  way  ? — But  they 
keep  him  alone  in  his  cell. 

6024.  The  result  would  seem  to  be  that  thefe  very 
expen'ive  cjU  !  are  really  associated  wards  all  the  same  ? 
— It  may  be  so. 

6025.  Do  you  know  anything  about  common  lodging- 
houses  ? — We  have  many  in  our  ne  ghbourhood ;  they 
have  been  greatly  improved. 

6026.  They  fulfil  a  useful  function,  do  they  not  ? — Yes. 

6027.  And  it  would  be  a  very  great  hardship  to  the 
labouring  class  if  common  lodging-houses  were  abolished  ? 
— Yes.  A  great  deal  has  been  done  lately  in  the  way 
of  improving  them,  especially  since  they  came  under 
county  council  management ;  they  have  greatly  improved. 

6028.  A  man  can  get  quite  a  decent  lodging  for  4d.  or 
6d.  in  many  of  them  ? — Quite. 

6029.  What  would  be  the  effect  on  common  lodging- 
houses,  do  you  think,  if  the  more  or  less  eleemosynary 
shelters  increase  in  number ;  do  you  think  the  tendency 
would  be  for  men  to  leave  the  decent  lodging-house  and 
go  to  the  less  decent  shelter  ? — I  imagine  that  people 
will  always  go  to  the  common  lodging-house  if  they  can 
afford  it,  because  of  the  freedom. 

6030.  Is  there  more  freedom  in  the  common  lodging- 
house  than  in  the  shelter  ? — Yes. 

6031.  Why  ? — They  are  not  put  under  any  rules  in 
common  lodging-houses  other  than  the  rules  of  ordinary- 
places,  but  in  shelters  they  may  be  more  or  less  pressed 
to  attend  services  or  to  Usten  to  preaching  and  teaching.. 

6032.  But  do  you  think  the  pressure  to  attend  a  service^ 
would  counteract  the  low  price  ? — It  all  depends.  J 
think  sometimes  there  would  be  a  balance. 

6033.  Would  there  not  be  a  tendency  to  go  to  the 
cheapest  place  ? — I  am  inclined  to  think  that  most  n  en; 
would  spend  the  extra  twopence  and  go  to  the  common 
lodging-house.    They  dislike  restraint  very  much. 

6034.  You  do  not  think  the  competition  of  shelter? 
would  diminish  the  number  attending  the  common  lodging- 
houses  ?— No. 

6035.  As  I  understand,  you  propose  to  abolish  labour 
in  a  casual  ward  ? — -What  I  would  like  would  be  that 
the  casual  ward  should  be  a  receiving  centre. 

6036.  To  which  any  one  could  go  ?— To  which  any 
vagrant  could  go,  and  where,  some  discrimination  would 
be  exercised.  Some  of  the  vagrants  being  old  and  infirm, 
and  wretched,  might  be  sent  off  to  the  infirmary,  others 
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Rev.  Canon    being  ne'er-do-wells  would  be  taken  before  the  magistrate 
Barnett.      and  committed  to  a  place  of  restraint  ;  while  others 

  might  be  referred  to  a  training  home  where  they  would 
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have  a  chance  of  learning  to  work.    I  would  give  them  a 
chance. 

6037.  Do  you  think  that  scheme  would  increase  the 
number  frequenting  casual  wards? — I  do  not  think  so.  I 
think  at  the  same  time  it  would  stop  indiscriminate  charity, 
and  that  is  one  of  the  things  you  will  have  to  stop  if  you 
are  going  to  stop  vagrancy,  but  you  will  not  stop  it  until 
you  satisfy  the  charitable  mind  that  something  human 
and  efficient  is  going  to  be  done  for  the  vagrants. 

6038.  Do  you  think  that  a  man  giving  a  penny  to  a 
beggar  pays  much  attention  to  the  rights  or  wrongs  of  the 
matter  ? — In  a  very  short  time  public  opinion  would  know 
or  would  be  made  aware  by  the  press  that  these  men  who 
beg  in  the  parks  could  if  they  would,  get  honest  labour,  and 
labour  which  would  not  be  degrading. 

6039.  Do  you  think  that  that  knowledge  would  be 
sufficient  to  put  an  end  to  the  mischievous  impulse  to  give 
a  penny  to  a  beggar  ? — I  hope  it  would  do  a  great  deal. 
People  are  more  conscious  now  of  the  wrong  of  giving  a 
penny  to  a  beggar  than  they  were,  and  one  would  hope 
for  a  development  of  that  consciousness. 

6040.  Do  you  think  they  are  more  conscious  of  it  now  ? 
■ — I  think  they  are  more  conscious  of  it  than  they  were 
twenty  years  ago. 

6041.  When  you  came  to  classify  the  people  for  treat- 
ment you  would  commit  some  of  them  for  a  term,  would 
you  not  ? — Yes. 

6042.  For  what  offence  would  you  commit  them  ? — 
For  habitual  vagrancy,  or  as  rogues  and  vagabonds. 

6043.  Would  you  think  it  necessary  that  a  man  should 
have  committed  some  specific  act  ? — No ;  I  would  commit 
him  as  a  rogue  and  vagabond  or  as  an  habitual  vagrant. 

6044.  Then  you  would  send  him  up  for  a  course  of  life  ? 
■ — For  a  course  of  three  years. 

6045.  But  I  mean  you  would  commit  him  because  of 
his  character  ? — Yes. 

6046.  And  not  because  of  a  specific  offence  ? — No. 

6047.  Do  you  not  think  that  that  would  require  some 
sort  of  protection  to  the  individual  ? — It  is  an  extension 
of  what  you  do  now.  In  the  casual  ward  you  keep  a 
man  for  four  days.    I  would  extend  that. 

6048.  You  keep  a  man  in  order  to  prevent  the  casual 
ward  becoming  too  attractive  ? — Yes. 

6049.  But  Ln  this  case  you  would  segregate  a  man  for 
a  long  period  for  having  a  certain  character  ? — Yes. 

6050.  And  not  for  a  specific  offence  ? — Unless  you  call 
habitual  vagrancy  an  offence.  What  is  a  man  committed 
for  now,  as  a  rogue  and  vagabond  ? 

6051.  He  breaks  a  window  or  he  does  something  two 
or  three  times  habitually  ?• — I  should  make  it  an  offence  to 
come  three  or  four  timrs  to  the  ward.  It  would  make  it 
"  doing  something,"  if  you  said  that  he  should  be  com- 
mitted if  he  came  twice  or  three  times  a  year  to  the 
receiving  centre. 

6052.  Would  you  have  the  receiving  centre  extended 
all  over  England  or  merely  in  London  ? — To  all  England. 

6053.  That  would  render  necessary  a  system  of  identi- 
fication,  would  it  not  ? — Yes.    But  that,   of  course 

carried  on  in  London  to  a  certain  extent  now. 

6054.  And  you  would  extend  it  to  all  England  ? — I 
should  like  it  to  be  so  extended. 

6055.  That  would  presuppose  a  considerable  change 
in  the  method  of  dealing  with  vagrants  altogether  ? — 
Yes.  It  is  a  very  big  subject;  it  would  have  to  b3 
dealt  with  by  a  general  change. 

-6056.  Who  would  sentence  the  man  ? — A  magistrate 
I  suppose. 

6057.  Would  you  allow  a  magistrate  in  petty  sessions 
to  sentence  a  man  to  a  long  term  because  of  his  character  ? 
— I  suppose  that  is  the  only  way  you  could  do  it.  I 
was  deliberating  whether  it  could  be  automatic- — say  that 
if  a  man  came  so  many  times  within  a  certain  period  his 
term  should  be  extended  automatically  to  one,  two  or 
three  years,  according  to  the  number  of  times  he 
came  to  the  ward. 

6058.  Have  you  any  experience  as  regards  the  uni- 
form! y  of  London  police  court  sentences  ? — I  know  they 

.  are  not  at  all  uniform. 


6059.  As  to  whether  magistrates  go  on  any  settled 
principle,  or  follow  any  well  considered  line  of  action  ? — 
My  own  opinion  is  that  they  do  not. 

6060.  You  do  not  think  a  line  of  action  calculated 
to  carry  out  the  policy  of  the  State  is  laid  down  and 
adh-^red  to  t — I  am  afraid  not. 

6061.  But  you  would  allow  a  magistrate  to  sentence 
such  a  man  ? — I  think  so.  I  think  the  magistrates  are 
the  only  body  you  can  trust  in  the  matter.  One  could 
expect  that  more  uniform  treatment  would  follow.  Then 
there  is  the  other  suggestion — whether  there  could  be 
an  automatic  dealing  with  them.  You  say  that  if  a  man 
comes  to  the  casual  ward  within  a  certain  time  he  shall 
be  kept  an  extra  day  ;  in  the  same  way,  if  a  man  came 
two  or  three  times  in  the  year  and  two  or  three  times  in 
another  year,  he  should  be  kept  for  an  extended  period. 

6062.  {Mr.  Simpson.)  I  understand  that  your  opinion 
that  the  industrial  school  system  is  not  sufficient  to  dct,l 
with  the  ch'ldren  of  these  vagrants  is  based  on  two 
grounds,  first,  the  expense,  and  secondly, that  the  prcfe.it 
schools  are  not  suitably  managed  to  look  after  vagrant 
children  ? — I  think  that  the  system,  which  is  a  very  good 
system  for  dealing  with  incorrigible  or  unruly  boys  is 
not  the  best  system  for  dealing  with  little  vagrant 
children. 

6063.  Now  when  you  talk  of  boys  from  industrial 
schools  has  not  your  experience  been  mostly  with 
people  who  were  at  industrial  schools  ten,  fifte;n  or 
twenty  years  ago  ? — Of  course,  they  are  the  people 
that  come  to  us  now  as  vagrants. 

6064.  Exactly ;  have  you  any  experience  of  the  fact 
that  there  has  been  a  considerable  change  of  late  years 
in  the  spirit  in  which  industrial  schools  are  run  ? — Yes, 
I  think  there  is  an  improvement,  but  it  still  seems  to  me 
that  the  system  is  not  calculated  to  deal  with  the  ordinary 
vagrant  child. 

6065.  What  is  wanted  is  to  build  up  the  child's  char- 
acter ? — Yes.  But  by  all  sorts  of  sweet  and  gentle 
influences,  rather  than  by  the  drill  and  discipline  of 
industrial  schools. 

6066.  We  at  the  Home  Office  hope  and  believe  that 
there  has  been  a  great  deal  of  that  spirit  introduced  into 
the  administration  of  industrial  schools  quite  recently; 
the  attempt  is  made  to  improve  the  boys'  self-respect 
and  to  make  them  as  much  as  possible  like  boys  ,in  public 
schools  outside.  Do  you  not  think  that  as  we  have  got 
the  industrial  schools  system  more  might  be  done  in 
developing  that  rather  than  in  setting  up  some  new 
institution  ? — I  would  not  set  up  a  new  institution ;  I 
would  board  out  and  emigrate  the  children.  I  think 
children  want  family  surroundings  which  you  get  in  a 
boarding-out  system.  They  want  "  mothering,"  the 
interest  of  playing  with  animals,  the  opportunities  of 
being  corrected  by  their  parents,  and  the  thousand  and 
one  things  which  go  to  build  up  the  character  of  a  child. 

6067.  You  would  have  them  boarded  out  by  the  guar- 
dians ? — Yes. 

6068.  And  you  think  that  that  would  bring  about  a 
more  humane  treatment  of  them  ? — I  am  convinced  of  it 
from  my  own  experience. 

6069.  The  casual  wards  are  imder  the  guardians,  are 
they  not  ? — Yes. 

6070.  Your  objection  to  them  is  that  there  is  not 
enough  of  the  humane  influence  in  them  ? — Yes.  But 
you  are  referring  to  grown-ups,  and  I  am  speaking  of 
children.  These  children  want  the  gentle,  sweet  influences 
of  home  around  them,  but  a  man,  I  think,  wants  another 
sort  of  influence  about  him. 

6071.  Would  you  rather  agree  to  this — that  you  cannot 
expect  from  officials  the  same  sort  of  home  influences  and 
so  on  that  you  would  get  from  people  who  are  actuated 
by  religious  motives,  like,  say,  the  Salvation  Army  ? — 
Yes.  To  deal  withthe  reformation  of  men  and  women,  it 
would  be  better  to  put  them  in  these  training  homes 
where  the  management  would  very  often  be  best  in  the 
hands  of  people  like  the  Salvation  Army,  and  where  the 
State  would  only  exercise  a  controlling  influence  and  pay 
a  capitation  grant. 

6072.  On  the  other  hand,  would  you  not  recognise 
that  at  an  institution  like  the  industrial  school  there  are 
far  more  facilities  for  giving  a  boy  an  industrial  training 
than  he  would  get  if  boarded  out  in  a  country  village  ? — 
I  do  not  think  boys  want  much  industrial  training  ;  they 
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Want  the  cultivation  of  their  faculties — the  hand  and  the 
eye — but  I  do  not  think  you  can  give  a  boy  anything  like 
industrial  training  at  the  age  of  fourteen.  The  proba- 
bility is  that  if  a  boy  is  brought  up  in  a  family,  and  has 
his  intelligence  and  affections  developed  by  the  thousand 
and  one  things  which  go  on  in  the  family,  he  will  be  a 
much  more  intelligent  workman  than  a  boy  who  has  been 
kept  at  the  bench. 

6073.  But  is  it  not  a  good  thing  for  a  boy  to  do  some 
carpentry  and  to  be  about  the  workshops,  and  about  the 
country  where  people  are  working  on  the  land  ;  and  that 
he  should  be  connected  with  people  who  are  working  ? — 
I  think  that  all  you  can  do  for  a  boy  under  the  age  of 
fourteen,  whether  at  school  or  in  a  family,  is  to  develop 
his  intelligence  and  his  affections.  Over  and  over  again 
we  have  had  employers  come  and  say,  "  We  do  not 
want  your  trained  boy,  we  want  an  intelligent  boy." 
You  can  get  more  intelligence  out  of  a  boy  boarded  in 
the  country,  where  he  is  taught  to  exercise  his  intelligence 
by  contact  with  normal  life  and  in  dealing  with  animals, 
than  in  an  industrial  school. 

6074.  I  have  heard  it  said  by  people  where  children  are 
boarded  out  that  the  boys  when  they  first  come  down  enjoy 
the  country  thoroughly,  but  that  after  a  very  short  time 
they  begin  to  get  tired  of  it.  They  are  left  in  the  cottage 
— they  do  not  know  what  to  do  with  themselves  ;  the 
woman  who  looks  after  them  is  very  kind,  but  during 
a  great  part  of  the  day  when  she  is  busy  they  get  into 
mischief,  simply  from  not  having  enough  to  do.  What  is 
your  view  about  that  ? — Our  experience  as  a  board  of 
guardians,  and  my  experience  individually,  has  been  that 
no  one  does  quite  so  well  as  the  boarded-out  child, 
considering  the  class  he  comes  frcm  and  the  difficulties 
he  starts  with.  Dr.  Barnardo,  who  speaks  with  unique 
experience,  says  the  same.  Dr.  Barnardo  has  broken  up 
some  of  his  institutions  and  now  boards  the  childrea 
out,  and  he  has  adopted  a  plan  which  m3ets  one  of  the 
difficulties  you  have  suggested.  He  keeps  a  boy  in  the 
country  imtil  he  is  thirteen,  and  then  brings  him  up  to 
the  training  school  for  a  year  or  two  before  sending  him 
out  into  the  world,  so  that  the  boy  gets  the  physique  of  the 
country  and  the  influences  of  home  life,  and  then  he 
comes  to  London  and  gets  the  training.  Dr.  Barnardo, 
speaking  to  me  the  other  day,  said :  "  If  I  were  starting 
again,  I  would  not  start  an  industrial  school  of  any 
sort." 

6075.  You  do  not  like  casual  wards,  and  you  would 
introduce  something  like  a  receiving  centre  instead : 
I  do  not  quite  understand  what  distinction  you  make 
between  the  receiving  centre  and  the  wards  ? — When  a 
man  enters  the  casual  ward  there  is  only  one  uniform 
method  of  treatment.  Whatever  he  has  done,  or  what- 
ever he  is  going  to  do,  he  is  subjected  to  exactly  the  same 
treatment.  In  the  receiving  centre  a  man  would  be  in- 
terviewed by  someone,  who  would  find  out  whether  there 
were  any  possibilities  in  the  man,  and  if  there  were  he 
would  send  him  up  to  another  and  a  more  suitable  place  ; 
if  there  seemed  to  bs  no  future  possibilities  in  him  he 
would  get  him  convicted  by  the  magistrate  and  kept  in 
a  place  of  restraint. 

6076.  The  receiving  centre  would  cover  or  would  be 
supplied  from  a  larger  area,  and  be  a  bigger  institution 
than  the  present  casual  ward,  would  it  not  ? — No,  I  do 
not  mean  that  it  would  necessarily  be  so  large.  All  I 
mean  is  that  there  should  be  officials  or  humane  people  who 
would  distinguish  between  the  applicants  and  settle  which 
treatment  was  best  for  each  individual  applicant.  Of 
course,  if  in  a  casual  ward  a  man  could  be  quite  certain 
that  he  would  be  interviewed  and  receive  treatment  ac- 
cording to  his  character  or  needs,  I  should  be  satisfied. 

6077.  If  a  man  came  in,  say,  at  10  o'clock  at  night,  and 
professed  only  to  want  to  come  in  for  the  night,  would 
it  not  be  hard  on  such  a  man  to  keep  him  two  or  three 
nights ;  would  it  not  be  rather  hard  to  say  what  is  best 
for  him  ? — If  that  was  obviously  what  he  needed,  that  is 
what  he  would  have.  Some  people  would  only  want  a 
night's  lodging  and  they  would  get  it,  but  there  are  a  very 
few  of  that  sort. 

6078.  To  the  people  who  only  want  a  night's  lodging, 
you  would  not  give  work  as  at  present  ? — If  there  were 
such  people  as  that,  I  would  hke  the  casual  ward  to  do 
what  it  was  originally  designed  to  do,  namely,  be  a  place 
in  which  a  man  could  stop  a  night  and  pass  on.  All  I 
want  is  discrimination  rather  than  the  wholesale  dealing 
with  people  who  apply  to  casual  wards. 


6079.  {Sir  William  Chance.)  Your  experience  is  entirely    Jiev.  Canon 
cojttfined  to  London,  is  it  not  ?^ — Yes,  except  that  I  kno  ,y  Bamctt. 
something  of  Bristol.  jj^^ggs 

6080.  And  you  have  in  your  evidence  been  dealing   

with  the  poor  law  vagrant  class  ? — Yes. 

6081.  You  have  not  touched  on  the  unemployed 
at  all  ? — No,  but  I  have  had  a  great  deal  to  do  with  them. 

6082.  You  say  that  you  would  rather  have  the  vagrants 
removed  from  the  casual  wards  and  put  into  receiving 
centres  where  they  could  be  dealt  with  individually  ? — Yes. 

6083.  That  would  relieve  London  of  only  a  very  small 
class  of  these  people,  would  it  not  ? — I  should  hope  it 
would  relieve  us  of  a  great  many. 

6084.  We  have  had  it  in  evidence  that  on  the  17th 
February,  1905,  according  to  a  census  which  was  taken 
of  casual  wards  and  shelters,  there  were  1,139  vagrants 
of  all  classes  in  the  casual  wards  ? — But  there  are  a  great 
many  who  would  come  in  another  day  who  would  come 
under  the  law  as  vagrants  or  as  rogues  and  vagabonds. 

6085.  We  have  also  had  evidence  that  the  Londcn 
vagrant  is  quite  a  different  person  from  the  country 
vagrant  ? — But  the  country  vagrant  we  get  also  in  the 
casual  ward. 

6086.  We  have  had  evidence  that  95  per  cent,  or 
more  of  the  vagrants  who  frequent  the  London  casual 
wards  practically  spend  all  their  time  in  casual  wards  ; 
they  go  from  one  to  another  ? — They  form  almost  a 
separate  class  of  vagrants  ;  they  call  themselves  \  he 
clean  class,  and  they  object  very  much  when  the  shelter 
person  comes  in,  because  he  makes  them  dirty. 

6087.  We  have  also  had  evidence  that  they  do  not 
beg  ? — -No  ;  they  form  an  aristocracy  of  the  vagrants  ; 
they  are  professional  beggars,  the  others  are  amateurs. 

6088.  There  is  a  great  body  of  opinion  in  favour  of 
doing  something  for  the  children  of  vagrants  ? — Yes. 

6089.  That  has  been  shown  very  much  of  late  years, 
has  it  not  ? — Yes, 

6090.  I  understand  that  you  admit  that  the  Bill 
which  your  Association  is  proposing,  and  also  another 
Bill  proposed  by  another  committee,  would  create  a 
new  offence  ? — Yes. 

6091.  That  is  to  say,  if  a  man  is  found  wandering 
about  so  that  his  children  avoid  being  brought  under  the 
Education  Acts  he  is  to  be  punished  ? — One  of  the  London 
magistrates  advised  th^  State  Children's  Association  that 
that  was  the  best  way  to  do  it . 

6092.  Therefore  the  Bill  creates  a  new  offence  ? — Yes. 

6093.  I  believe  the  State  Children's  Association  are 
very  strongly  against  barrack  schools  of  any  sort,  are 
they  not  ? — Yes. 

6094.  And  you  share  that  prejudice,  I  understand  ?  — 
Yes,  I  have  had  a  lot  of  experience  both  in  the  schoo's 
and  with  their  products. 

6095.  And  you  do  not  want  to  see  children  sent  to 
these  industrial  schools  ? — -I  do  not  want  children  sent  to 
them.  I  think  industrial  schools  fulfil  a  great  function, 
and  I  wish  to  see  them  kept  up  for  their  particular  object 
—  the  disciplining  and  training  of  certain  boys,  but  not 
the  kind  of  disciplining  and  training  that  now  obtains. 

6096.  You  mean  that  you  want  to  confine  the  schools 
to  older  children  ? — Yes.  I  think  that  if  we  had  a  proper 
court  to  consider  the  children's  characters  and  needs, 
it  would  be  easy  to  say  that  this  boy  is  fit  for  an  industrial 
school,  and  that  that  boy  had  better  be  sent  home  tr» 
his  parentp  under  a  probation  officer. 

6097.  {Dr.  Doivnes.)  You  speak  of  the  advantages  of 
"  mothering  "  the  children.  Up  to  what  age  would  you 
mother  the  boys  ? — Dr.  Barnardo's  experience  is  in 
favour  of  keeping  them  in  the  homes  until  they  are 
thirteen,  and  then  sending  them  up  for  training. 

6098.  You  would  admit  the  advantage  of  discipline 
coming  in  at  that  age  ? — Yes.  That  is  what  Dr.  Barnardo 
finds,  and  I  quite  realise  that  it  is  a  very  good  thing. 

6099.  The  "  mothering  "  is  by  proxy,  is  it  not  ? — It 
is  not  their  own  mother.  But  you  know  how  much  mother- 
ing there  is  to  spare  in  women's  hearts. 

6100.  With  regard  to  Dr.  Barnardo's  preference  for 
boarding-out  over  institutional  treatment,  are  you  aware 
that  he  is  extending  his  accommodation  at  Tlford  to 
2,000  ?— Yes,  he  is  bound  to,  but  I  will  tell  you  why.  He 
has  got  to  raise  his  money,  and  he  is  obliged  to  appeal 
to  people  through  their  eyes. 
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MINUTES  OP  EVIDENCE  I 


Mr.  David  C.  Lamb, 

'Eamh^'      6101.  {Chairman.)  You  are  one  of  the  chief  officials 

 ■       of  the  Salvation  Army,  I  believe  ? — Yes. 

May  1905.      6102.  How  long  have  you  been  an  active  official  in 
the  Salvation  Army  1 — For  over  twenty  years. 

6103.  You  have  kindly  come  here  to  give  us  some 
information  with  regard  to  the  present  condition  of 
vagrancy,  derived  from  your  experience  as  such  official  ? — 
Yes. 

6104.  Now,  with  regard  to  London,  does  your  work 
lie  amongst  vagrants  ? — Personally,  not  at  the  moment, 
but  a  few  years  ago  it  did. 

6105.  What  is  your  idea  of  the  proportion  of  London 
vagrants  who  are  honest  men  in  search  of  work  ? — The 
proportion  is  very  difficult  to  get  at.  The  vagrant — 
what  I  should  call  the  legal  vagrant — who  is  in  the  casual 
ward,  and  the  vagrant  who  never  comes  near  the  casual 
ward  are  very  much  confused,  in  my  judgment,  both  in 
the  public  mind  and  in  the  official  mind. 

6106.  It  would  be  difficult  for  you  to  fix  any  actual 
percentage  ;  but  I  suppose  you  would  say  that  a  very 
large  proportion  of  the  vagrants  in  London  are  men  who 
are  living  an  idle  life,  with  a  thorough  determination  not 
to  do  work  if  they  can  help  it  ? — The  number  is  not  so 
large.  Only  last  Wednesday  I  had  a  special  census 
made  of  practically  every  man  in  the  casual  wards 
in  London,  and  I  have  summarised  the  results  of  the 
inquiry. 

6107.  How  many  casuals  were  there  altogether  ? — 
There  were  846  men,  206  women,  and  38  children; 
a  total  of  1,090. 

6108.  Those  were  in  casual  wards  ? — Yes. 

6109.  There  are  twenty-eight  casual  wards,  are  there 
not  ? — Yes,  but  we  did  not  get  the  numbers  from  St. 
George's  in  the  E-ist.  The  guardians  there  refused  us 
permission. 

6110.  These  people  were  interviewed  by  officials  of 
the  Salvation  Army,  I  suppose  ? — Yes. 

6111.  And  I  suppose  questions  were  put  to  them  ? — 
Yes.  The  first  question  was  that  of  age,  and  I  have 
classified  the  replies.  Under  twenty  years  of  age  there 
were  9  men  ;  over  twenty  and  under  thirty  years  of 
age  there  were  86  men  and  7  women,  equal  to  about 
9  "57  per  cent,  of  the  whole.  Over  thirty  and  under 
forty  years  of  age,  there  were  213  men  and  37  women, 
or  24  per  cent,  of  the  whole.  Over  forty  and  under 
sixty  years  of  age,  there  were  367  men  and  100  women, 
equal  to  about  44*44  per  cent.  Over  sixty  years  of  age, 
there  were  151  men  and  59  women.  Only  12  refused 
information  with  regard  to  their  age.  The  next  question 
was  as  to  place  of  birth,  and  I  have  divided  the  replies 
into  provincial  towns,  the  country  outside  London. 
London  and  Greater  London — Barnet  and  Ealing,  and 
so  forth  being  Greater  London. 

6112.  That  is  Metropolitan  Police  London,  I  suppose  ? 
— Yes.  I  have  also  taken  Scotland,  Ireland  and  foreign. 
The  replies  disclosed  that  there  were  274  from  provincial 
towns,  176  from  the  country,  392  were  London  born,  99 
were  from  Greater  London,  29  from  Scotland,  43  from 
Ireland,  and  36  were  foreign.  10  refused  information 
iis  to  place  of  birth.  Then,  as  to  trade,  the  replies  showed 
that  there  were  185  skilled  mechanics,  39  traders,  23 
•clerks,  17  professional  men,  465  general  labourers,  35 
agricultural  labourers  and  150  skilled  labourers.  109 
of  the  206  women  refused  information  as  to  their  trade, 
and  18  of  the  men  refused. 

6113.  Were  you  able  to  make  out  whether  the  children 
were  with  their  parents  ? — In  most  cases  they  were 
either  with  their  parents  or  natural  g  lardians.  The  next 
question  was  as  to  how  long  they  had  been  out  of  work, 
and  I  have  divided  the  replies  under  the  headings,  one 
month»  over  one  month  and  under  three  months,  over 
three  months  and  under  twelve  months,  and  over  one 
year.  100  were  reported  as  having  been  out  of  work  for 
l33S  than  one  month,  165  over  one  month  and  under  three  ; 
over  three  and  under  twelve,  409  ;  and  over  a  year, 
315.  Then  we  divided  them  into  married  and  single,  with 
widows  and  widowers  classified  separately.  There  were 
120  married,  72  3  single,  and  194  widows  and  widowers. 


ialled ;  and  Examined. 

The  next  question  was  as  to  causes  of  destitution,  classi- 
fied under  the  headings  drink,  bad  trade,  accidents, 
gambling,  and  other  causes  In  reply  to  this  question  54 
refused  information ;  175  were  put  down  to  drink  ; 
501  to  bad  trade  ;  38  to  accidents  ;  4  to  gambling,  and 
280  to  other  causes.  Then  the  question  was  asked 
how  long  they  had  been  in  London,  and  the  replies  are 
divided  under  the  headings,  less  than  six  months,  over 
six  and  under  twelve  months,  and  over  one  year.  190 
had  been  in  London  less  than  six  months,  56  for  over 
six  months  and  under  twelve  months,  and  767  for  over 
a  year.  Then  the  number  of  habituals  from  the  general 
answers  was  510.  We  asked  what  number  of  them  had 
hopes  of  returning  to  civil  life  ;  637  had  such  hopes, 
277  had  no  hopes,  and  95  were  on  the  borderland,  while 
43  refused  information.  We  asked  them  next  if  they 
would  be  willing  to  enter  a  labour  colony,  where  they 
would  have  labour  such  as  they  could  perform,  and  789 
expressed  their  willingness  to  enter  such  a  colony. 

6114.  {Mr.  Davy.)  Would  that  be  a  labour  colony 
with  powors  of  detention? — We  did  not  raise  that  question 
with  them. 

6115.  {Mr.  Simpson.)  Are  the^e  men  already  at  a 
labour  colony  ? — No  ;  these  men  were  in  the  London 
casual  wards  on  Wednesday  night  last.  Then  we  asked  the 
investigators  to  express  their  O'wn  opinion  as  to  whether 
they  regarded  the  people  as  mentally  and  physically  fit. 
866  were  regarded  as  mentally  fit,  and  740  as  physically 
fit.  They  had  a  special  instruction  if  the  appearance 
of  a  man  in  respect  of  his  physical  unfitness  was  merely 
due  to  lack  of  food  and  lack  of  opportunity,  to  classify 
him  as  physically  fit.  Then  we  asked  the  investigators 
also — the  other  questions  are  simply  the  men's  own 
statements — to  say  whether  they  regarded  the  men  as 
hopeful,  hopeless  or  doubtful,  and  they  returned  667  as 
hopeful,  119  as  hopeless,  and  267  as  doubtful. 

6116.  {Chairman.)  Did  you  say  that  your  returns  were 
from  all  the  casual  wards  with  the  exception  of  St.  George's 
in  the  Eist  ?— Yes. 

6117.  Did  St.  Georgj's  refuse  facilities  to  your  investi- 
gator ? — Yes,  the  guardians  refused  permission. 

6118.  In  all  other  cases  the  guardians  consented  ? — 
Yes  ;  very  cordially. 

6119.  Were  your  investigators  men  who  had  had  ex- 
perience of  these  classes  ? — Yes. 

6120.  Were  they  men  who  are  employed  in  your  shelters 
and  so  on  ? — Some  of  them  were  and  oth?rs  were  engaged 
specially  for  the  work.  I  divided  the  whole  area  into 
six  districts  and  one  of  our  officials  went  round  to  see  the 
men  start  and  then  came  back  and  supervised  the  whole. 

6121.  AU  these  persons  of  whom  you  have  spoken  were 
in  the  inner  London  casual  wards  ? — Yes  ;  in  one  night 
last  week. 

6122.  What  is  your  opinion  as  to  the  number  of  men 
of  a  similar  condition  who  were  in  the  conunan  lodging- 
houses  and  shelters  or  elsewhere  ? — I  have  made  a  similar 
analysis  of  one  of  the  prisons  and  the  lodging-houses  and 
one  workhouse.  But  I  regard  the  casual  wards  as  being 
absolutely  the  lowest. 

6123.  I  mean  what  number  would  you  say  were  that 
night  sleeping  in  the  shelters  and  common  lodging-houses 
and  so  on  ? — I  reckon  that  there  were  about  1,500  in  the 
streets  that  night  also.  I  did  not  take  an  elaborate 
census,  but  judging  from  the  London  county  coimcil 
census  earlier  in  the  season,  and  from  our  own  midnight 
work,  I  should  regard  about  1,500  of  that  type,  or  probably 
a  little  superior,  as  being  on  the  streets  that  same  night 
in  addition  to  all  who  were  in  workhouses  and  lodging- 
houses. 

6124.  You  would  adopt  the  numbers  of  the  London 
county  council  census,  I  suppose  ? — I  think  so.  I  have 
made  enquiries  at  different  times,  taking  typical  hundreds, 
and  I  should  say  that  from  80  to  90  per  cent,  of  the  men 
who  were  in  the  streets  would  welcome  any  opportunity 
of  prolonged  labour  that  would  make  them  fit  for  civil 
life. 

6125.  From  your  experience,  in  what  way  would  you 
treat  these  vagrants,  in  the  way  of  attempting  to  r.-iiso 
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their  condition  and  amend  their  lives  ? — Assuming  that 
we  had  powers  of  compulsory  detention,  or  what  ? 

6126.  Yes ;  assuming  powers  of  detention,  assuming 
an  Act  of  Parliament  existed  to  enable  you  to  bring  men 
before  a  tribunal  which  would  be  able  to  commit  them 
to  institutions  and  so  on  ? — Assuming  that  the  institu- 
tions were  ours;  of  course,  other  people  might  do  the  same 
work  in  a  different  way ;  but  assuming  that  it  was  a  Salva- 
tion Army  institution,  then  we  would  follow  very  much 
the  lines  of  Hadjeigh,  with  this  addition,  that  as  far  as  a 
man  is  concerned,  when  he  got  tired  and  got  a  little  sick, 
as  he  would  do  during  the  first  month,  he  would  feel  that 
he  could  not  get  away — he  would  feel  that  from  the  begin- 
ning— and  we  would  be  able  to  treat  him  a  little  more 
easily  and  kindly  ;  we  would  be  able  to  put  a  little  more 
into  him  for  the  first  few  weeks,  knowing  that  we  should 
have  him  with  us  for  some  time.  At  present,  we  do  not 
know  whether  it  is  going  to  be  worth  while  or  not ;  a 
man  may  go  away  while  undergoing  the  process  ;  but 
if  we  had  him  for  certain  for  twelve  months  or  for  two 
years,  we  would  naturally  take  a  little  more  trouble  than 
we  take  to  begin  with  now,  and  we  would  be  able  to 
regulate  his  movements  in  a  way  that  we  cannot  at 
present. 

6127.  You  think  that  the  best  plan  of  dealing  with 
the  London  vagrant,  would  be  to  take  him  and  put  him 
down  on  a  farm  colony  in  the  coimtry  and  keep  him  to 
labour  there  ? — Yes. 

6128.  Do  you  think  he  would  accept  that  remedy,  or 
would  you  have  a  difficulty  in  getting  him  to  begin  to 
work  when  he  had  not  been  working  for  many  years  ? — 
There  is'no  difficulty  in  getting  them  to  begin  ;  it  is  the 
continuing  that  is  the  difficulty. 

6129.  You  mean  that  men  will  come  and  do  a  certain 
amount  of  work,  and  then  get  tired  ? — They  will  work  for 
two  or  three  days  and  then  go  off.  But  I  have  no  recollec- 
tion of  having  met  a  man  who  said  deliberately  that 
he  would  not  work.  It  is  my  experience  all  over  the 
country  that  they  will  start ;  they  will  take  a  pick  and 
shovel,  though  they  may  throw  it  into  the  ditch  within 
an  hour. 

6130.  I  suppose  you  would  hardly  take  a  man  at  Had- 
leigh  if  he  said  distinctly  that  he  would  not  work  ? — No. 

6131.  You  would  feel  that  it  was  not  much  use  taking 
him  there  ? — Well,  they  all  say  when  you  begin  that  it  is 
work  that  they  want,  though  you  may  have  your  own 
ideas  as  to  whether  they  will  shirk  it,  but  they  will  not 
tell  you  that. 

6132.  At  Hadleigh,  at  present,  the  system  is  voluntary  ? 
— Absolutely. 

6133.  What,  from  your  knowledge  of  this  class  of 
men,  would  be  your  opinion  with  regard  to  the  establish- 
ment of  compulsory  labour  colonies  :  would  you  establish 
these  apart  from  the  volimtary  labour  colonies  ? — Yes  ; 
I  would  have  them  not  exactly  alongside,  but  in  close 
touch  the  one  with  the  other. 

6134.  Would  it  not  probably  be  better  to  keep  them 
apart,  because  the  class  of  men  who  came  voluntarily 
would  not  like  to  feel  that  they  were  looked  upon  as  a 
similar  class  of  men  to  those  who  were  put  under  com- 
pulsory detention  ?— That  is  so.  On  the  other  hand, 
I  would  give  certain  men  the  option  of  entering  the 
compulsory  labour  colony ;  that  is  to  say,  I  would  give 
him  the  right  of  voluntarily  entering,  but  subject  to 
compulsory  detention. 

6135.  When  a  man  is  committed  to  a  place  to  be 
detamed  there  for  a  certaui  specified  time,  he  thereby 
becomes  a  prisoner  of  a  sort.  Do  you  think  any  man 
would  gladly  go  out  of  a  voluntary  institution  and 
become  such  a  prisoner  ? — Yes. 

6136.  You  mean  because  he  would  not  dare  to  trust 
himself  ?— Precisely.  If  you  take  a  man  before  he  is 
dead  beat  and  while  he  has  intelligence  enough  to  see 
that  he  is  drowning  he  will  say, "  What  is  the  way  to  be 
saved  ?  "  and  he  will  grasp  the  rope  if  the  conditions  are 
laid  before  him,  and  he  submits. 

-  6137.  It  would  be  the  same  as  used  to  happen  frequently 
in  regard  to  inebriates'  homes  when  persons,  who  dared 
not  trust  themselves  outside,  voluntarily  allowed  them- 
selves to  be  committed  for  a  certain  term  ?— Yes. 

6138.  So  that  if  a  man  who  would  not  work  in  a  volun- 
tary home  knew  that  on  being  committed  to  another 
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home  he  would  be  made  to  work  and  that  it  would  be  Mr.  David  C 
better  for  him,  he  might  voluntarily  agree  to  be  committed.  Lamb. 
You  can  imagine  a  man  doing  that  ? — Oh,  yes.  May~l905 

6139.  Now  as  regards  Hadleigh,  how  many  men  have   

you  there  on  an  average  ? — At  the  present  moment  we 

have,  roughly,  300  men  at  work".  We  have  had  more 
during  the  winter,  bec&se  of  the  men  from  the  Central 
Unemployed  Committee  and  the  Daily  Telegraph  fund. 

6140.  What  is  your  staff  there  ? — It  is  divided.  You 
see  there  are  the  Salvation  Army  officials  who  are  doing 
certain  work  and  there  are  the  foremen,  and  there  are 
gangers  who  have  been  at  one  time,  in  many  instances, 
themselves  colonists.  I  intended  to  submit  a  return 
as  to  this. 

6141.  Perhaps  you  will  be  able  to  send  us  a  detailed 
return  as  to  the  staff  at  Hadleigh  and  the  nature  of  their 
duties  ? — Yes,  I  will  do  so. 

6142.  We  should  also  like  to  have  a  description  of  the 
work  on  which  the  men  are  engaged,  and  the  number 
of  hours  per  day  that  they  are  occupied  ? — -Yes. 

6143.  The  work  depends  very  much  on  a  man's  physical 
ability,  I  suppose  '? — Yes. 

6144.  Do  you  teach  the  men  trades,  if  they  wish  to 
learn  ? — The  work  is  mostly  agriculture  and  brickmakiag. 

6145.  I  suppose  there  is  not  much  in  the  way  of  agricul- 
tural implements  :  is  there  any  plough  work  ? — Yes.  We 
have  a  blacksmith's  shop,  and  some  do  tailoring  and 
boot-making. 

6146.  Do  you  teach  men  such  work  as  shoeing  horses  ? 
— In  special  cases,  we  do. 

6147.  If  a  man  desired  it,  you  mean  ? — Yes,  if  a  young 
fellow  particularly  wanted  it,  we  would. 

6148.  Have  you  a  good  blacksmith  to  teach  that  ? — 
Yes,  we  have  always  a  good  country  blacksmith  capable ' 
of  doing  all-round  work. 

6149.  And  capable  of  teaching  a  man  ? — Oh,  yes,  we 
usually  have  two  men,  one  at  work  and  one  in  training. 

6150.  Do  you  teach  them  any  rough  carpentry  work  ? — 
Yes. 

6151.  If  you  contemplate  a  man's  emigrating  it  is  of 
the  greatest  possible  service  to  him  to  learn  blacksmithing 
and  carpentry  ? — Yes. 

6152.  Do  you  teach  them  rough  shoemaking  ? — Yes, 
and  tailoring  and  so  on. 

6153.  Do  you  do  any  rough  sack  making  or  linen 
making  ? — We  have  usually  an  old  sailor  at  work  on 
the  beds,  and  he  has  perhaps  one  or  two  men  who  are  a 
bit  feeble,  and  very  often  there  is  a  yoimg  fellow  whom 
we  may  want  to  finish  off  and  give  him  an  opportunity. 

6154.  Have  you  found  this  teaching  successful ;  have 
you  been  able  to  send  out  men  who  are  really  capable 
of  taking  up  work  as  the  result  of  your  teaching  ?• — Yes. 
Only  to-day  I  have  had  an  interesting  letter  from  a  young 
fellow  whom  we  taught  cooking ;  he  has  written  to  me 
to  say  that  his  first  job  is  finishing  and  that  he  wants  to 
go  to  Canada.  He  came  from  St.  George's,  Hanover 
Square,  in  the  first  instance,  and  he  was  too  weak  to  do 
bird  scaring  on  the  colony.  It  would  be  interesting  for 
you  to  see  him  and  hear  from  him  the  process  that  he  went 
through,  and  how  he  came  to  be  in  St.  George's,  Hanover 
Square,  and  the  way  in  which  he  was  treated.  He  was 
taken  before  the  magistrates  and  was  sentenced  to  three 
weeks'  hard  labour  and  was  told  that  he  would  have 
three  months  if  he  came  back  again.  On  his  discharge 
we  said  that  we  would  take  him  again  at  Hadleigh. 

6155.  (Mr.  Davy.)  What  was  he  charged  with  ? — 
For  refusing  to  maintain  himself.  We  put  him  on  spade 
work  and  we  put  him  on  bird  scaring,  but  he  could  not 
manage  it.  Why  should  he — ^he  had  been  kept  in  the 
workhouse  for  months ! 

6156.  The  guardians  prosecuted  ? — Yes,  the  guardians 
prosecuted  and  Mr.  Shell — I  think  he  was  the  magistrate — 
gave  him  three  weeks  and  told  him  he  would  have  three 
months  if  he  came  back  again.  At  the  end  of  the  three 
weeks  the  guardians  asked  if  we  would  take  him  back,andwe 
said  "  Certainly."  He  looked  rather  askance  at  us  for  the 
first  two  or  three  weeks,  because  he  had  said  some  very 
nasty  things  about  the  place  down  there  and  about  me 
personally ;  that  I  was  anything  but  a  Christian,  and 
all  that  kind  of  thing,  and  he  thought  that  we  would  "  pay 
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Mr.  David  C.  him  out "  for  it.  But  when  he  found  that  he  was  having 
Lamb.  just  the  same  treatment  as  though  he  had  never  said 
  anything,  the  kindly  influences  thawed  him  and  he  got 

17  May  190a.  ■^j^^t  we  call  converted ;  he  came  to  one  of  the  meetings 
and  came  out  to  the  penitent  form.  The  next  day  was 
bank  holiday  and  We  had  a  half  holiday,  and  this  fellow 
turned  out  to  be  the  first  in  the  quarter-mile  flat  race  that 
we  had,  although  previously  he  could  not  do  bird  soaring. 
We  sent  him  to  Victoria  House,  taught  him  rough  cooking, 
and  he  was  there  for  six  months.  I  then  lost  sight  of  him 
and  came  across  him  agai  a  casually  in  another  of  our  institu- 
tions where  he  was  cooking.  He  wanted  to  get  married  ; 
he  had  fallen  in  love  with  a  young  "  lidy  "  as  he  called 
it,  but  as  he  was  only  getting  five  or  six  shillings  a  week  and 
all  found,  he  said  there  was  not  much  prospect,  and  so  he 
wanted  to  go  to  Canada.  He  had  not  got  the  money  and 
the  guardians  did  not  feel  like  helping  him  out.  Then 
the  secretary  of  the  central  committee,  who  had  under- 
taken work  at  the  Garden  City,  asked  if  I  had  a  cook  and 
I  said :  "  Here  is  the  very  man."  They  gave  him  16s.  a 
week  all  found,'and  he  writes  tome  on  the  16th  of  May, 
"  I  write  these  few  lines  to  let  you  know  that  I  finish 
up  here  at  the  end  of  the  month,  and  if  I  do  not  get  any- 
thing to  do  in  England  I  shall  go  to  Canada.  I  am 
getting  on  all  right,  with  plenty  to  do.  One  of  the  com- 
mittee men  said  that  they  were  pleased  with  me  and  that 
I  gave  every  satisfaction.  I  am  glad  of  that  for  I  have 
been  told  a  long  time  ago  that  I  was  lazy,  but  that  I  never 
was.  I  only  wanted  a  chance  ;  now  I  have  got  it  I  shall 
keep  it.  I  thank  you  for  all  you  have  done  and  I  thank 
God  for  the  health  and  strength  He  gives  me  to  earn  my 
living.  I  never  look  back  on  the  past,  but  thanking 
you  again  for  all  your  kindness." 

6157.  How  long  is  it  since  you  took  over  that  man 
first  ? — Three  years. 

6158.  (Captain  Showers.)  How  old  is  he  ? — About 
twenty-five. 

6159.  (Chairman.)  That  man  has  a  good  chance> 
apparently  ? — Yes. 

6160.  Will  he  go  to  Canada  ?— Most  likely. 

6161.  You  will  be  able  to  assist  him  ? — He  will  probably 
have  money  enough. 

6162.  But  when  he  gets  out  there  I  suppose  you 
will  be  able  to  assist  him  ;  you  have  your  correspondents 
out  there,  have  you  not  ? — Quite  so  ;  there  will  be  no 
difiiculty  in  placing  him  there. 

6163.  An  advantage  of  your  great  organisation  is  that 
you  are  able  to  work  with  people  on  the  other  side  of 
the  world  ? — Yes.  The  1,000  that  we  sent  out  last 
month  were  all  placed  before  the  boat  touched  Quebec. 

6164.  On  this  question  of  emigration,  how  many 
persons  of  the  vagrant  class  have  you  helped  out  in  the 
year  as  emigrants  ;  men  who  have  no  occupation  and 
not  much  chance  of  getting  one  ? — Not  a  large  percentage. 

6165.  What  would  be  the  actual  numbers  ? — Probably 
150  out  of  about  2,000. 

6166.  Can  you  tell  how  the  men  get  on  whom  you 
have  sent  out ;  have  you  fairly  good  accounts  of 
them  ? — Yes  ;  on  the  whole.  We  have  had  one  or 
two  who  came  back.  Others  we  will  perhaps  transfer  from 
one  place  to  another.  I  am  not  conscious  of  any  who 
have  absolutely  failed  and  come  back  here. 

6167.  Would  you  say  that  on  the  whole  the  men  of 
the  vagrant  class  whom  you  have  been  able  to  help  to 
emigrate  have  done  well  ? — Absolutely. 

6168.  Is  there  anything  you  want  to  add  with  regard 
to  Hadleigh  now  ? — There  are  certain  passages  in  our 
book  on  Hadleigh,  "  The  Story  of  a  great  Endeavour,' ' 
to  which  I  might  refer. 

6169.  If  you  please  ? — On  page  13 — The  man  must 
be  able.  On  this  hinge  swings  the  open  door.  But  how 
define  "  able-bodied "  among  starved  and  destitute 
appUcants  ?  The  colony  construes  the  term  as  willing- 
ness. "  If  a  man  is  willing  "  it  says  "  we  will  see  he 
does  not  want  opportunity."  Then  on  page  17 — The 
mark  of  prison  does  not  debar  the  seeker  after  a  livelihood 
from  the  privileges  of  the  colony.  "  Any  able-bodied 
man  "  says  the  Salvation  Army  "  is  welcome  to  bite  and 
sup,  rest  and  protection."  I  think  a  great  many  who 
are  now  in  prison  might,  with  advantage,  be  transferred 
to  labour  colonies. 


6170.  Is  the  Salvation  Army  at  all  in  touch  with  the 
discharged  prisoners'  aid  societies  ?— Yes,  we  have 
cases  from  them  and  from  the  prisons  direct. 

6171.  (Mr.  Davy.)  Are  you  not  a  society  yourselves 
for  that  purpose  ? — I  do  not  think  we  are  registered. 

6172.  But  you  do  take  people  recommended  by  the 
Discharged  Prisoners'  Aid  Society,  do  you  not ;  you 
would  give  them  a  helping  hand  ? — We  frequently  do. 
Then  on  page  22  we  say  that  age  should  not  debar  a 
man,  and  a  case  is  given  of  a  man  of  over  fifty  years  of 
age  who  comes  in  and  does  his  bit  of  work. 

6173.  That  man  evidently  was  a  vagrant  ? — Yes . 
Then  page  24  touches  on  the  question  of  emigration. 
Then  on  page  27  we  say,  "  All  colony  positions  are  not 
filled  by  Salvation  Army  officers  or  Salvationists,  though 
naturally  these  are  preferred.  A  colonist  may  climb  to 
almost  any  place  of  trust  or  skill.  The  best  man  for 
the  job  is  selected.  Qualification,  not  creed,  is  the  test." 
Then  on  page  38  it  is  pointed  out  that  the  aim,  of  the 
whole  surroundings  of  the  colony  must  be  to  make  men 
think  and  to  keep  their  thoughts  going  in  the  right 
direction.  On  the  next  page  we  say  "  The  work  is  light, 
but  he  could  eat  more.  It  is  strange  that  the  meal  which 
fully  satisfied  him  the  first  day  does  not  do  so  now.  Also 
he  feels  stronger  and  brisker  and  wishes  he  could  earn  a 
shilling  or  two.  By  dint  of  slogging  at  himself  and 
now  and  then  growling  to  the  officer  he  gets  heartened 
up."  I  have  seen  men  really  grow  three  or  four  inches 
in  as  many  weeks  simply  by  keeping  steadily  at  work. 

6174.  (Sir  William  Chance.)  In  height  ?— Yes. 

6175.  Of  what  age  are  these  men  ? — I  mean  they 
straighten  out. 

6176.  (Chairman.)  You  mean  that  they  make  the 
most  of  their  height  ? — Yes.  Then  on  page  44,  "  He  has 
saved  Is.  from  his  tokens  ...  at.  the  stores  he  buys  a 
collar,  lounges  down  to  the  barber's,  has  a  penny  shave, 
and  buys  a  paper.  .  .  .  During  the  afternoon  he  mends 
his  clothes."  He  may  have  an  allotment,  and  we  will 
find  him  with  manure  and  seed  on  the  understanding 
that  it  is  a  first  charge  on  the  produce,  and  he  works 
away  at  that.  We  mil  buy  the  produce  from  him, 
he  may  sell  it  where  he  Ukes,  and  provide  himself  with 
clothes  and  boots  when  he  leaves.  Then  there  is  page  48. 
We  do  not  follow  a  man  when  he  leaves,  unless  he  desires 
to  be  watched,  although  we  frequently  hear  from  them 
that  they  are  doing  all  right.  Then  page  49  shows  what 
the  colony  does  for  the  world.  "  The  colony  takes  in 
those  for  whom  the  world  has  no  place  or  work."  These 
are  the  very  people  who  are  in  casual  wards  and  on  the 
streets. 

6177.  Do  you  classify  your  men  at  all,  or  do  you  put 
them  all  on  the  same  level  ? — Classification  is  very 
largely  in  the  hands  of  the  governor.  For  instance,  a 
man  might  be  in  a  superior  dining-room  and  in  a  lower 
grade  dormitory,  or  it  might  be  the  reverse,  according 
to  the  man's  particular  circumstances.  He  may  be 
grouped  with  others  in  a  dormitory. 

6178.  You  may  have  men  who  have  been  convicted: 
would  they  in  any  way  be  put  apart  froift  the  others  ? — 
No,  not  on  accoimt  of  the  conviction.  For  instance, 
assuming  that  we  had  two  men,  both  of  whom  had  been 
convicted,  one  a  clerk  and  the  other  a  labourer,  we  would 
not  put  them  in  the  same  dormitory  ;  we  would  say 
that  there  was  no  need  to  degrade  a  man  further  than  he 
had  been  degraded. 

6179.  I  suppose  that  if  a  man  had  been  convicted  of 
certain  crimes  you  would  refuse  to  take  him  in  ? — Per- 
haps, but  that  would  be  very  exceptional. 

6180.  You  would  think  that  he  might  do  harm  ?— It 
would  be  a  very  extreme  case  in  which  we  would  not 
have  him  ;  it  would  depend  on  his  character  and  the 
report  of  the  prison  authorities  upon  the  man.  I  would 
base  whether  the  colony  should  be  compulsory  or  volun- 
tary very  largely  on  what  is  set  out  on  page  49.  It 
would  be  for  the  criminal,  the  pauper,  the  deserving  but 
unfortunate,  the  reckless  and  hopeless  and  the  lazy.  "  It 
"relieves  the  prisons,  the  poor  law  guardians  and  rate- 
payers, the  Church  and  the  nation  at  large,  of  a  great 
and  terrible  problem  and  strain.  The  colony  helps  the 
coming  generation.  Every  man  re-united  to  wife  and 
family  establishes  a  home  and  passes  on  to  his  children 
the  lessons  he  has  learned— warnings   against  drink, 
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extravagance,  dissipation,  falsehood  and  sin  in  all  its 
myriad  shapes.  The  colony  is  a  modern  city  of  refuge 
or  cave  of  Adullam  whither  men  in  distress  can  flee." 

6181.  How  long  has  Hadleigh  been  in  existence  ?— 
About  fourteen  years. 

6182.  Now,  I  will  ask  you  one  or  two  questions  about 
your  London  work.  How  many  shelters  or  refuges 
have  you  in  London?— I  am  not  prepared  with  that 
information  at  the  moment,  but  I  will  let  you  have 
a  statement  showing  that. 

6183.  We  should  like  also  to  know  the  average  number 
who  are  relieved  in  these  institutions  ?  —  The  statement 
shall  show  the  accommodation  4nd  the  number  at  work. 

6184.  Thank  you.  A  man  who  goes  into  your 
shelters  pays  so  much  a  night  ?  —  Yes,  they  are  graded. 
It  varies  from  2d.  for  bed,  and  4d.,  which  includes  supper, 
bed  and  breakfast,  to  6d. 

6185.  From  2d.  to  6d.  ?— Yes. 

6186.  Could  you  give  us  in  the  statement  you  are 
going  to  prepare  the  average  number  using  each  shelter  ? 
— I  will  give  a  full  statement  on  that  point. 

6187.  Now  with  regard  to  any  alteration  of  the  present 
law  in  relation  to  vagrants,  are  you ,  in  favour  of  short 
sentences  for  vagrancy  ? — No. 

6188.  Do  you  think  that  in  the  case  of  an  habitual 
vagrant  a  sentence  of  anything  from  four  to  seven  days 
has  the  slightest  effect  as  a  deterrent  ? — It  is  useless. 
Perhaps  you  did  not  know  that  this  Bill,  promoted  to 
amend  the  Vagrancy  Law,  was  prepared  by  us.  (Bill 
handed  in — see  Appendix  XXVII.) 

6189.  That  was  last  year  ? — Yes.  That  Bill  was  pre- 
pared to  embody  the  proposals  of  the  Salvation 
Army  set  forth  in  the  pamphlet  issued  by  General 
Booth,  "  The  Vagrant  and  the  Unemployable."  (See 
Appendix  XXIV.)  The  whole  idea  of  it  is  to  give  power  of 
detention.  From  one  to  three  years  could  be  secured 
for  the  men  referred  to  there.  We  regard  that  Bill  as  a 
minimum  to  meet  the  requirements  as  the  result  of  our 
experience.  It  cannot  be  questioned  that  the  method 
of  dealing  with  vagrants,  as  laid  down  by  the  Act  of  1824, 
has  failed.  The  Act  is  obsolete.  The  popxilation  of  the 
country  has  obviously  increased  during  eighty-one  years, 
and  the  conditions  of  labour  and  social  conditions  gener- 
ally have  altered  fundamentally.  The  Act  of  1824 
simply  enables  idle  and  disorderly  persons,  rogues  and 
vagabonds  and  incorrigible  folk  to  be  dealt  with  by 
short  terms  of  imprisonment,  designed  to  punish  not  to 
reclaim.  But  the  improved  prison  conditions  of  to-day 
make  imprisonment  no  deterrent ;  indeed,  in  many  cases 
prison  is  preferred  to  the  casual  ward.  It  is  scarcely 
necessary  for  me  to  emphasise  the  importance  of  the 
great  change  that  has  come  over  the  country  during 
those  eighty-one  years.  If  the  men  nowadays  could 
get  back  to  the  prison  conditions  that  prevailed  eighty- 
one  jfears  ago  it  might  have — I  do  not  say  it  would  have 
• — a  deterrent  effect,  but  the  improved  conditions  of 
to-day  have  fundamentally  altered  the  whole  thing. 

6190.  The  short  sentence  is  also  a  very  costly 
thing  for  the  ratepayer  or  taxpayer  in  proportion  to  any 
good  that  can  be  got  out  of  it ;  do  you  not  think  it  would 
be  a  good  thing  if  the  short  sentence  was  done  away 
with  ? — Absolutely. 

6191.  If  short  sentences  were  done  away  with,  and 
a  man  was  convicted,  what,  in  your  opinion,  would 
be  the  best  mode  of  proceeding ;  would  it  be  that  the 
man  should  have  the  conviction  registered  against  him, 
and  then,  if  he  had  been  convicted  two  or  three  times 
within  a  certain  period,  he  should  be  regarded  as  an  habitual 
vagrant,  and  as  such  subjected  to  a  long  term  of  im- 
prisonment, or  be  sent  to  a  labour  colony  ? — An  habitual 
vagrant — there  you  come  at  once  to  a  new  definition. 

6192.  Yes.  I  suppose  you  would  have  to  create  a  new 
offence  ? — That  BiU  does  not  attempt  to  make  a  new 
definition.  But  I  think  there  should  be  not  only  a  new 
definition,  but  a  Central  Authority  also  should  be  created 
if  there  is  to  be  any  alteration  in  the  law.  That  is  sug- 
gested in  our  proposal.  As  I  have  already  said,  that 
Bill  is  submitted  as  the  minimum  that  could  possibly 
effect  any  amendment  at  all,  and  that  adopts  the  present 
definition  and  is  simply  content  with  that.  But  what 
would  be  much  more  desirable  would  be  the  creation  of 
a  Central  Authority  for  the  whole  country  dealing  with 
vagrancy  questions,  and  a  new  definition  of  vagrancy. 
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6193.  You  do  not  mean  that  you  would  have  a  Central  Mr.  David  G. 
Authority  for  the  trial  of  these  cases  ? — No.  Lamb. 

6194.  It  has  been  suggested  to  us  by  more  than  one      jyi^y  1905. 

witness  that  a  vagrant  by  repeated  convictions  should   

come  under  the  definition  of  rogue  and  vagabond,  and 

be  sent  up  to  be  furthey  dealt  with  by  quarter  sessions. 
Would  that  be  your  view  ? — I  do  not  quite  see  how  you 
could  follow  him.  The  conviction  might  be  for  sleeping 
out — I  forget  how  many  thousand  convictions  there  are 
annually — you  might  deal  with  those.  But  my  own  idea 
is  that  if  these  men  had  the  option  of  going  for  a  year 
into  a  labour  colony  they  would  prefer  that  to  a  month's 
imprisonment  or  three  months'  imprisonment  or  to  being 
sent  up  for  trial. 

6195.  You  could  hardly  deprive  a  man  of  his  liberty 
without  going  through  the  form  of  a  trial  ? — I  would  give 
him  that.  That  is  how  the  Inebriates  Act  works  out  in 
several  cases.  I  suppose  the  magistrates  have  power 
to  do  what  they  like  in  that  respect.  Assuming  a  man 
is  brought  up  for  committing  some  offence,  it  may  be 
for  stealing  while  he  was  drunk,  if  he  is  of  respectable 
birth  the  magistrate  may  suggest,  or  the  police  court 
missionary  may  step  in  and  suggest,  that  he  should  be 
dealt  with  under  the  First  Offenders'  Act,  or  for  some 
other  reason  get  the  case  adjourned  until  next  day  or  even 
to  the  afternoon  sitting.  Meanwhile,  the  missionary  would 
say  to  the  man  :  "  Why  not  offer  to  go  into  a  home." 
And  then,  when  the  man  is  brought  before  the  magistrate 
again,  instead  of  being  convicted,  he  enters  a  retreat 
voluntarily. 

6196.  But  that  would  be  a  case  of  a  fu'st  offence  ;  I 
am  speaking  of  a  man  who  is  being  repeatedly  con- 
victed, and  who  is  obviously  determined  not  to  work  ? — 
That  is  an  extremely  difficult  case,  as  the  man  would 
be  moving  about  from  one  place  to  another.  I  have 
thought  that  out  and  have  inquired  about  it,  and  that 
sort  of  case  is  going  to  be  extremely  difficult,  but  not 
impossible  to  be  dealt  with. 

6197.  Now,  what  is  your  opinion  as  to  a  general  appli- 
cation of  some  way-ticket  system  like  that  in  force  in 
Gloucestershire  ? — I  have  considered  this  question 
very  carefully,  and  my  matui-e  judgment  is  this,  that  a 
modification  of  the  continental  plan  is  possibly  de- 
sirable. That  is  the  way-ticket  plan,  but  I  do  not  think 
it  is  at  present  to  be  considered  in  practical  politics  for 
several  reasons  :  first  because  of  the  arrears  of  work.  This 
question  of  the  vagrant  and  the  unemployable  has  been 
so  long  neglected  that  I  should  think  for  the  first  ten 
years  the  machinery,  assuming  that  new  machinery 
is  created  to  deal  with  it,  will  be  clogged  with  the  hope- 
less, to  whom  the  ticket  system  would  be  absolutely 
useless.  To  these  men  in  the  casual  wards  of  London 
for  instance,  or  these  men  who  are  in  the  streets  of  Lon- 
don night  after  night,  the  ticket  is  no  good ;  they  would 
at  once  go  into  the  labour  colony. 

6198.  Then  if  you  got  them  into  the  labour  colony, 
you  would  have  disposed  of  them  ? — Yes,  sir. 

6199.  The  ticket  does  its  work  ?■ — I  say  the  tickec 
would  be  no  use  to  them.  These  men  would  practically 
enter  at  once ;  they  go  the  rounds  of  the  Metropolitan 
casual  wards. 

6200.  If  the  ticket  had  the  effect  of  driving  a  man  into 
the  labour  colony  instead  of  a  man  continuing  on  the 
street  and  begging,  the  ticket  tmdoabtedly  does  its  work  ? 
— I  submit,  sir,  that  he  would  go  in  without  the  ticket 
system. 

6201.  Then  he  would  not  want  the  ticket  ?  —  No,  sir. 
That  is  the  ticket  which  is  in  vogue  in  Switzerland. 
(Ticket  exhibited).  Assume  that  the  ticket  system  was  in 
vogue  in  this  country,  and  that  the  police  or  any  autho- 
rity that  you  like  were  authorised  to  issue  these  tickets : 
take  50  per  cent,  of  the  men  who  are  in  the  casual  wards 
in  London,  or  the  men  who  are  in  the  streets,  because 
by  their  very  presence  there  they  are  vagrants,  the  police 
would  have  to  be  reasonably  satisfied  with  the  man's 
story  before  they  issued  a  ticket.  For  instance,  a  man  wants 
to  go  to  Newcastle  ;  "  What  are  you  going  to  do  at  New- 
castle ?  "  They  would  have  to  be  reasonably  satisfied 
that  he  wants  to  get  there  to  work.  You  look  at  the  man ; 
he  is  down  at  heel,  his  clothes  are  done,  he  is  no  more 
capable  of  going  on  foot  to  Newcastle  than  flying.  No  man 
in  his  sober  senses  would  think  of  issuing  that  ticket  lo 
him.    That  is  what  I  mean  by  the  arrears.    I  say  at 
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Mr.  David  C.  present  the  ticket  system  is  not  to  be  thought  of,  because 
Lamb.       you  have  first  to  deal  with  the  arrears. 

17  May  1903.      6202.   If  you  had  a  ticket  system  worked  by  the  police 

 ill  would  probably  be  more  eiiective  in  the  coxmtry  than 

in  London,  and  it  would  give  a  means  of  detection  and 
identification  which  does  not  exist  at  present  ? — ^Yes, 
it  would.  Then  I  say  that  State  registration  is  repug- 
nant to  English  ideas,  and  I  do  not  think  that  public 
opinion  would  support  it  at  present.  I  would  regard 
the  issuing  of  a  ticket  in  almost  any  form  as  a  passport 
to  seek  for  work,  and  it  would,  in  itself,  by  implication, 
entitle  the  holder  to  maintenance  while  looking  for  work 
and  in  the  last  resort  actually  to  work  itself.  Now  I 
do  not  think  we  are  quite  prepared  for  that,  sir. 

6203.  It  would  not  in  any  way  compel  anyone  to  give 
work,  but  if  the  man  could  show  by  the  evidence  of  his 
ticket  that  he  was  honestly  in  search  of  work,  an  employer 
would  naturally  prefer  to  give  that  man  work  if  he  could 
do  so  ?  —  That  assumes,  of  course,  that  there  is  work 
enough  in  the  country. 

6204.  Yes  ? — Well,  I  do  not  think  there  is,  and,  as  I  say, 
the  logical  sequence  of  the  whole  thing  is  that  if  the 
State  undertakes  then  the  State  must  find  work.  That 
is  the  view  I  take. 

6205.  Your  idea  is  that  there  would  be  difficulty  in 
working  a  ticket  system  ? — Yes,  sir. 

6206.  And  you  think  it  would  not  be  eiiective  in  the 
way  that  others  quite  fully  believe  it  would  ? — It  would 
be  effective  enough  if  we  could  carry  it  out. 

6207.  Now,  what  would  you  do  with  the  children  if  a 
man  was  going  into  a  labour  colony  ? — I  would  take 
the  children  from  him  at  once  and  place  them  in  or  near 
the  colony.  Assuming  that  the  man  was  of  good  char- 
acter, I  would  not  punish  them  because  of  his  lack  of  work ; 
I  would  try  and  get  him  restored.  Assuming  that  the 
influence  of  the  man  was  good,  I  would  try  to  keep  the 
children  near  the  man.  I  would  keep  them  separate 
and  teach  them,  let  them  go  to  school,  and  train  them  up 
properly  and  let  him  see  them,  and  let  them  see  him 
according  to  his  good  behaviour.  If  a  woman  came  in 
with  children,  if  her  influence  was  likely  to  be  bad  I  would 
take  them  away  from  her  in  exactly  the  same  way.  If 
it  was  likely  to  be  good  and  it  was  misfortxme  that  had 
overtaken  them,  I  would  take  the  man  away  and  leave 
the  woman  with  the  children,  under  supervision,  of  course. 

6208.  Have  you  at  Hadleigh  any  special  accommo- 
dation for  children  ? — No ;  we  have  cottages  for  the 
married  people. 

6209.  Then  what  happens  now  with  children  who  come 
under  your  care  ;  what  do  you  do  with  them  ?— The 
course  followed  is  this :  suppose  we  take  a  man  from 
the  workhouse  for,  say,  tliree  months,  his  wife  and  chfldren 
would  remain  in  the  workhouse  as  they  were  before, 
chargeable.  Say  the  man  was  satisfactory  for  three 
months,  we  would  take  the  wife  and  children  down 
there  and  pay  him  a  wage,  and  gradually,  assuming  that 
he  is  strong  and  fit,  We  would  try  to  get  an  outside  situa- 
tion for  him,  and  get  him  placed  in  due  course.  Or 
if  a  man  comes  and  his  wife  and  children  are  outside  the 
workhouse,  the  wife  and  children  are  often  better  off 
without  the  man  ;  he  is  an  extra  mouth  to  fill,  assuming 
he  is  out  of  work,  and  the  woman  is  better  off  because 
she  has  not  the  man  to  look  after  if  he  stops  with  us  for 
a  few  months. 

6210.  I  suppose  in  London  you  have  cases  of  specially 
destitute  children  ;  have  you  any  home  for  them  here  ? 
— -In  connection  with  our  women's  work,  we  have  ;  we 
have  of  course  the  maternity  hospital  and  the  women 
who  come  with  children  we  deal  with  in  a  special  way, 
and  we  have  "The  Nest"  for  deserted  children  and 
others. 

6211.  Suppose  you  find  children  coming  to  your  shelters 
absolutely  by  themselves  ;  what  is  done  with  them  ? — 
We  would  send  them  to  private  lodgings  with  some  of 
our  own  people.  We  would  not  put  them  into  the  shelters 
in  the  ordinary  way. 

6212.  Have  you  any  special  children's  refuge  ? — Except 
"  The  Nest,'-  no,  sir  ;  a  woman  coming  with  children 
or  a  man  or  woman  coming  with  children,  would  be 
dealt  with  apart  from  our  institution ;  they  would  go 
into  private  lodgings. 

6213.  You  would  take  them  to  some  private  place  ? — 
We  would  take  the  man  mto  one  place  and  the  woman 


into  another,  and  send  them  with  the  children  or  without 
the  children,  according  to  the  circumstances. 

6214.  {Mr.  Davy.)  Your  policy  with  regard  to  tramps 
is  based  on  classification  and  individual  treatment,  is 
it  not  ?— Yes,  sir. 

6215.  That  pre-supposes  some  uniform  action  on  the 
part  of  the  local  authorities  in  dealing  with  casuals,  does 
it  not  ? — With  regard  to  the  future  or  with  regard  to 
the  past  ? 

6216.  I  mean  with  regard  to  the  future  ;  I  was  going 
to  ask  you  what  local  authority  do  you  suggest  for  dealing 
with  tramps  ? — Well,  I  am  prepared  for  either  the  police 
01-  the  poor  law  authorities,  or  the  poor  law  authorities 
through  the  police. 

6217.  You  are  an  experienced  guardian  ? — Well,  I 
know  a  little. 

6218.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  possible  to  secure 
anything  like  uniformity  if  the  local  treatment  of  vagrants 
were  left  in  the  hands  of  648  boards  of  guardians  ? — 
No,  sir. 

6219.  You  would  prefer  a  larger  area  of  administration  ? 
• — Yes,  sir  ;  I  say  the  whole  country. 

6220.  And  possibly  a  hrger  area  of  chargeability  ? — 
Yes,  I  think  it  is  a  national  question. 

6221.  You  consider  it  important  to  get  rid  of  super- 
fluous tramps  t- — Yes. 

6222.  And  to  make  the  treatment  in  one  tramp  ward 
rather  like  the  treatment  in  another  tramp  ward  ?— Yes. 

8223.  You  are  a  guardian  of  the  Rochford  union  ? — 
Yes. 

6224.  Have  you  separate  cell  wards  there  ?■ — No  ; 
what  accommodation  there  is  there  is  a  disgrace.  We 
are  proposing  to  erect  separate  cells  there,  but  I  hope 
we  will  not. 

6225.  Are  the  separate  cells  very  expensive  there  ? — 
They  would  be  very  expensive  anywhere. 

6226.  Is  it  a  poor  union  ?— Some  of  us  think  it  is. 

6227.  Any  way,  the  cost  of  separate  cells  would  be 
serious  to  a  country  union  ? — Well,  we  are  not  altogether 
a  country  union. 

6228.  There  are  some  Essex  unions  that  could  hardly 
bear  the  expense  of  proper  wards  ?^ — Yes. 

6229.  That  is  an  argument,  is  it  not,  for  an  increased 
area  of  chargeability  for  the  building  of  vagrant  wards  ? 
— Yes,  it  would  be. 

I  6230.  Would  you  retain  vagrant  wards  ? — I  would 
gradually  eliminate  them.  What  I  make  out  in  my  own 
mind  is  that  it  would  take  ten  years  before  you  have 
any  appreciable  difference. 

If  6231.  You  are  not  contemplating  sweeping  every 
tramp  into  a  labour  colony  ? — Yes,  I  would  sweep  the 
whole  country  ultimately.  • 

6232.  But  at  all  events  for  a  time  you  would  require 
vagrant  wards  for  the  casual  relief  of  vagrants;  in  some 
form  or  other  they  would  be  necessary  ?■ — Yes,  sir. 

6233.  Assuming  they  are  necessary  and  assuming  they 
are  under  an  authority  having  wider  jurisdiction  than 
boards  of  guardians,  then  might  not  the  ticket  system 
come  in  useful  ? — Mind  you,  the  ticket  system  would  be 
most  useful ;  I  am  not  against  the  ticket  system  as  such, 
but  I  think  public  opinion  will  not  stand  it.  They  are 
prepared  to  stand  a  good  deal  on  the  vagrant  question, 
but  I  think  they  are  really  not  quite  prepared  for  that. 

6234.  You  think  public  opinion  is  more  ripe  for  some 
great  change  on  the  vagrant  question,  than  it  has  been  in 
your  recollection  ?• — Yes. 

6235.  The  public  are  keen  about  it  ? — Yes,  sir ;  you 
see  this  Bill  has  been  before  the  country  and  commended 
in  every  quarter. 

6236.  Supposing  a  ticket  system  were  so  arranged 
that  a  man  who  was  carrying  out  a  definite  plan  of  travel 
got  let  off  a  certain  amount  of  his  work,  and  was  not 
subjected  to  quite  such  stringent  conditions  as  to  deten- 
tion ?— I  start  here  by  saying  that  with  the  telegraph  and 
the  post  office  and  the  railway  accommodation  that 
there  is  in  this  country  now,  there  is  no  need  for  people 
going  wandering  about  the  country.  I  am  quite  ready  to 
admit  the  necessity  for  the  mobility  of  labour  and  all  that, 
but  there  is  really  no  need  for  vagrants. 
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6237.  Until  you  get  your  system  of  colonies  into  work, 
you  would  probably  have  to  keep  up  some  casual  local 
relief,  would  you  not  ? — Yes,  sir. 

6238.  Otherwise  you  would  have  to  admit  sudden  and 
urgent  cases  into  the  workhouse  ? — Yes. 

6239.  You  would  have  the  same  difficulty  that  pro 
duced  the  official  tramp  ;  that  was  sudden  and  urgent 
cases  applying  to  the  workhouse  for  admission.  What  is 
a  master  to  do  with  them  ? — Send  them  to  the  police  and 
let  the  police  have  lodging-houses.  That  is  what  is  done 
in  many  instances  now ;  they  are  sent  to  lodging-houses. 

6240.  That  would  mean  the  abolition  of  the  tramp 
wards  at  once  ? — Not  at  once.  This  is  what  is  running 
in  my  mind :  assuming  that  you  have  a  Central  Authority 
as  being  necessary  for  many  reasons,  I  would  have  certain 
areas  proclaimed,  so  to  speak ;  I  would  tick  them  off  in 
sections,  either  the  present  division  of  poor  law  dis- 
tricts or  take  other  divisions.  Start,  if  you  like,  down  in 
Devonshire  or  Cornwall,  or  come  up  to  Durham.  Begin 
to  take  certain  districts  there  and  all  that  are  moving  about 
in  that  district  or  coming  to  that  district  turn  them  back 
at  a  certain  point.  "  What  are  you  going  for  ?  "  "^Work."- 

There  is  no  work  down  there."  Because  you  know  in 
your  labour  colony  there  are  50  to  100  or  200  men  :  if  an 
•employer  of  labour  wants  them,  let  him  draw  from  the 
labour  colony  that  is  there.  I  assume  that  it  is  not  work 
that  the  habitual  vagrant  wants. 

6241.  We  all  know  that  ? — I  am  not  talking  of  the 
unemployed  working  man  ;  I  would  give  the  unemployed 
working  man  his  ticket  the  same  as  the  trade  union,  but 
I  am  referring  to  the  man  who  is  wandering  about  aim- 
lessly, who  does  only  an  hour  or  two's  work  occasionally. 
Suppose  you  tick  off  one  part  of  the  country  and  cover  it 
with  your  colonies  and  gradually  absorb  your  casual 
wards,  while  that  is  going  on  have  a  system  of  exchange 
iDetween  your  casual  wards.  Assume  tlaere  is  a  dozen  in  a 
district,  let  them  each  exchange  to  catch  your  man.  The 
great  idea  is,  of  course,  to  catch  the  men.  Very  well,  if 
you  had  twelve  casual  wards  it  would  be  a  very  simple 
matter  to  get  these  twelve  to  exchange  between  themselves, 
a  rough  and  ready  description  of  each  man  so  that  they  can 
identify  him  and  let  it  be  known  that  if  he  is  three  times  or 
any  number  of  times  in  any  of  the  casual  wards  of  the 
district  he  will  be  regarded  as  an  habitual  vagrant ;  then 
have  him  before  the  magistrate  and  have  him  sent  to 
the  labour  colony. 

6242.  But  meanwhile  the  casual  ward  in  some  form 
•or  another  in  the  non-proclaimed  districts  will  be  necessary  ? 
— would  go  on  with  the  present  system ;  I  do  not 
see  how  you  can  do  anything  else. 

6243.  What  are  you  to  do  with  a  man  in  the  pro- 
claimed district  who  turns  up  and  wants  relief,  and 
says,  "  I  want  relief,  I  have  not  a  penny  "  ? — Send  him 
back  the  other  way. 

6244.  What  are  you  to  put  in  his  stomach  ? — Turn  him 
l)ack ;  tick  him  off  district  by  district. 

6245.  That  Would  be  an  interference  with  the  liberty 
of  the  subject  probably  as  great  as  giving  him  a  ticket, 
would  it  not  ? — The  ticket  itself  is  not  an  interference 
with  the  liberty  of  the  subject ;  it  is  the  implication. 
First  of  all  there  is  State  registration.  That  is  not 
altogether  an  interference  with  the  liberty  of  the  subject. 
But  there  is  the  implication  that  if  the  State  issues  this 
ticket,  in  the  long  run  the  State  must  find  work. 

6246.  The  State  or  the  local  authority  is  under  obliga- 
tion now  to  relieve  a  man  who  is  destitute  ? — But  this 
is  to  find  him  work. 

6247.  An  order  for  the  workhouse  is  adequate  relief  ? — 
Yes,  sir. 

6248.  If  a  man  does  not  like  to  take  it  and  likes  to 
■starve  himself  that  is  his  look  out  ? — There  is  nothing  to 
prevent  him  starving. 

6249.  Would  you  recognise  the  bona  fide  searcher  for  work 
at  all  ?— The  number  is  so  small,  and  workhouse  masters 
generally  recognise  him  and  treat  him  differently.  I 
have  enquired  at  Sheffield,  and  I  have  enquired  at  various 
parts  of  the  country,  and  the  very  highest  figure  I  have 
ever  got  of  the  bona  fide  working  man  who  comes  into 
the  casual  ward  and  who  ought  to  be  specially  treated  is 
8  per  cent.  ;  some  put  it  at  3  per  cent. ;  some  nil.  ;  I 
think  8  per  cent,  is  the  outside  figure  ;  I  put  it  down  at 
5  per  cent.     If  such  a  man  comes  up  and  says,  "  I  have 


fair  prospects  of  a  job,"  and  he  looks  like  it,  the  master  i)/;-.  JMuid  C. 
puts  him  up  for  the  night,  and  lets  him  go  early  the  Lamb. 
following  morning  without  the  task  or  anything  of  that  ^„  '^^^^ 
kind.  " 

6250.  That  makes  an  element  qf  imcertainty,  does  it 
not  ? — ^You  have  got  to^  trust  somebody. 

6251.  It  produces  want  of  tmiformity  ? — Yes. 

6252.  You  suggest  that  the  habituals  should  be  locked 
up  ?— Yes,  should  be  detained ;  do  not  say  locked  up. 

6253.  Well,  should  be  detained  ?— Yes.  , 

6254.  You  also  suggest  that  a  certain  proportion  would 
submit  to  voluntary  detention  ? — I  am  satisfied  of  that. 

6255.  As  they  do  in  various  parts  of  Belgium,  for 
instance  ? — Yes,  sir. 

6256.  But  a  certain  number  would  be  sent  there  by  the 
action  of  the  police  ? — Yes,  or  the  poor  law. 

6257.  Anyway,  by  the  action  of  the  courts  of  justice  ? — 
Yes. 

6258.  Now  a  man  whose  liberty  is  taken  away  from 
him  by  a  sentence  of  a  judicial  court  is  to  a  certain  extent 
a  prisoner,  is  he  not  ? — A  prisoner  is  one  in  a  prison.  It 
is  a  fine  distinction.  I  would  not  call  him  a  prisoner,  and 
I  would  not  say  locked  up,  but  I  would  detain  him. 

6259.  He  is  detained  against  his  will.  Now,  being  de- 
tained against  your  will  by  a  sentence  of  a  court  would 
probably  bring  you  into  the  same  category  as  those 
prisoners  who  are  kept  at  the  expense  of  the  Treasury 
and  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Home  Office  ? — Yes. 

6260.  Would  you  suggest  that  vagrants  who  are  de- 
tained, should  be  paid  for  by  other  persons  than  the 
Treasury,  say  by  local  authorities  ? — What  I  had  in  my 
mind  was  this,  that  the  Treasury  might  contribute.  First 
of  all,  it  is  a  national  question  and  I  think  ought  to  be  paid 
for  out  of  the  Consolidated  Fund.    That  is  where  I  start. 

6261.  You  think  that  for  persons  who  are  deprived  of 
their  liberty,  and  detained  under  judicial  sentence  the 
State  ought  to  pay  just  as  it  pays  for  the  ordinary  man 
who  is  sent  to  gaol  for  not  paying  a  fine,  for  instance  ?— 
Yes,  I  had  thought  that  it  might  be  possible  for  the 
Treasury  to  contribute  in  the  same  way  as  they  do 
for  habitual  inebriates.  While  there  is  a  tendency 
to  centralise,  there  is  also  a  tendency  to  decentralise,  and 
if  it  became  a  county  or  a  district  afliair,  then  they  might 
contribute  so  much,  and  the  Treasury  so  mucn,  but  I  am 
sure  that  a  much  more  satisfactory  way  would  be  to 
treat  it  as  a  national  question,  because  the  vagrant  belongs 
to  the  nation  ;  you  cannot  get  him  settled. 

6262.  The  number  of  men  who  would  be  convicted, 
would  probably  be  pretty  considerable  ? — Yes. 

6263.  Have  you  formed  any  sort  of  estimate  as  to  the 
possible  numbers  ? — There  may  be  30,000.  Chambers's 
encycloppedia  gives  the  total  number  of  vagrants  as 
60,000. 

6264.  Would  you  propose  ultimately  to  take  the  whole 
lot  of  those  and  detain  them  ?■ — That  must  be  aimed  at. 

6265.  You  contemplate  ultimately  a  complete  de- 
tention of  all  that  class  ?• — Yes. 

6266.  Now  would  that  have  a  deterrent  effect  on  the 
young  ones  who  are  coming  on  1- — Yes,  I  put  the  number 
for  practical  purposes  at  30,000.  I  reckon  that  if  you  take 
1,000  a  year  for  the  first  ten  years,  that  will  be  as  much  as 
you  could  do  satisfactorily.  The  moment  it  is  known 
throughout  the  country  that  you  are  going  to  have  labour 
colonies,  the  great  bulk  of  the  people  who  are  i^  andering 
about  will  cease  to  wander,  because  public  opinion  will  now 
be  exerted  ;  you  will  have  the  weight  of  public  opinion 
behind  you,  in  saying  there  is  no  need  for  a  man  going 
wandering  about  in  the  last  strait.  "  Why  do  you  not  go 
into  the  labour  colony  ?  "  You  say  now  "  Why  do  you 
not  go  into  the  workhouse  ?  "  He  does  not,  and  that  is 
a  long  story  that  I  need  not  stop  to  elaborate  here.  But 
you  have  got  a  new  idea  ;  you  have  got  a  labour  colony, 
and  my  feeling  is  to  take  the  idea  for  all  it  is  worth  ;  you 
have  got  the  weight  of  public  opinion  behind  you,  use  it 
and  drive  the  vagrants  into  the  labour  colony.  If  these 
fellows  know  that  there  is  the  labour  colony  they  will 
cease  wandering  about  and  at  least  that  Avill  dispose  of 
another  10,000.  You  have  got  in  your  casual  wards 
probably  another  10,000  habitual  casuals.  They  are  the 
first  that  you  would,  so  to  speak,  scoop  up.  Then  you 
have  got  anothsr  10,000  that  will  gradually  be  absorbed. 
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MINUTES  OP  EVIDENCE  : 


Mr.  Uavid  C.  6267.  A  labour  colony  would  be  much  the  same  sort  of 

Lamb.  thing  as  a  workhouse,  would  it  not,  except  that  it  would 

 _  be  for  only  one  class  ? — Yes,  but  you  do  not  work  them 

17  May  1905.  workhouses  now. 

6268.  There  are  practically  no  able-bodied  in  work- 
houses as  yet  ? — The  London  statistics,  of  course,  show 
something  different. 

6269.  Well,  what  do  you  mean  by  able-bodied  ;  able- 
bodied  under  sixty,  or  able-bodied  so  classified  by  the 
medical  officer  ? — So  classified  by  the  medical  officer. 

6270.  Well,  take  the  ordinary  country  workhouse,  are 
there  any  able-bodied  there  ? — Not  many. 

6271.  Do  you  think  there  is  an  able-bodied  man  in  any 
Kent  workhouse,  for  instance,  at  this  moment  ?-^Probably 
not. 

6272.  Do  you  suppose  there  are  any  able-bodied 
women  except  a  few  with  illegitimate  children  ? — Probably 
not.  • 

6273.  So  that  as  a  matter  of  fact  except  in  a  few  locali- 
ties the  able-bodied  paupers  disappear  ?■ — Yes. 

6274.  In  workhouses  there  is  very  ample  provision 
made  for  the  old,  the  infirm,  and  the  sick  ? — Yes. 

6275.  In  some  cases  probably  too  ample  and  expensive 
provision  ? — It  is  very  good. 

6276.  Still,  public  opinion  does  not  consider  the  work- 
house the  solution  of  the  difficulty.  We  still  have  a 
number  of  people  who  object  to  the  workhouse  ? — Yes. 

6277.  Both  of  the  recipients  and  the  givers  ?— Yes. 

6278.  Might  it  not  be  the  same  with  regard  to  labour 
colonies  ? — It  might,  though  I  do  not  think  it  is  likely. 
As  I  say,  it  is  a  new  idea,  and  public  opinion  is  forming. 

6279.  We  will  come  back  to  the  10,000  or  so  that  would 
be  shut  up  ;  would  you  suggest  that  all  those  should  be 
detained  in  colonies  which  are  worked  by  charitable  or 
religious  institutions  ? — If  you  could  get  them  to  under- 
take the  work,  yes  ;  because  I  think  you  would  get  better 
results. 

6280.  Do  you  not  think  a  State  colony  would  be  neces- 
sary ?^ — I  do  not  think  you  will  have  many  to  punish, 
although  you  would  find  many  who  are  so  absolutely 
hopeless  that  perhaps  it  would  be  well  to  segregate  them. 

6281.  In  a  State  colony  ? — Yes,  where  they  would  have 
as  much  work  as  they  could  do. 

6282.  I  suppose  you  would  agree  that  a  State 
colony  would  differ  from  one  which  was  worked  by 
persons  who  were  actuated  by  some  religious  or  charitable 
motive  ? — Yes.  The  segregation  there  would  mean  that 
the  man  is  hopeless  ;  well  I  would  hope  that  there  would 
be  very  few  whom  you  would  believe  to  be  hopeless. 

6283.  For  what  term  do  you  suggest  that  a  person 
should  be  detained  ? — From  one  to  three  years,  according 
to  the  character,  for  a  first  time. 

6284.  And  if  he  relapsed  and  came  again  ? — Oh,  the 
same  term ;  I  would  bring  him  up  again,  and  let  the 
magistrate  settle. 

6285.  Do  you  think  any  considerable  proportion  of 
them  would  have  to  be  detained  for  life  ? — Yes. 

6286.  As  being  quite  hopeless  ? — ^Yes. 

6287.  Those,  I  suppose,  would  be  properly  detained  in 
a  State  institution  ? — Yes  ;  you  would  have  to  sort  them 
out,  but  even  then  as  I  have  already  said  that  ought 
to  be  a  last  resort.  In  theory,  yes,  but  in  practice,  no. 
Do  not  put  a  man  where  it  is  absolutely  hopeless.  Even 
the  old  men  in  the  workhouse  whom  no  man  living 
would  regard  as  able-bodied,  think  they  are ;  well,  let 
them  live  and  die  in  that  delusion  if  you  like,  rather  than 
put  them  away  where,  so  to  speak,  there  is  no  hope. 

6288.  Well  now,  would  you  have  much  hope  of  re- 
forming that  class  by  giving  them  another  start  ? — 
Speaking  quite  frankly  I  have  not  much  hope  of  the 
first  10,000  because,  as  I  have  said,  they  are  the  arrears. 

6289.  You  probably  have  read  the  literature  as  to 
labour  colonies  in  other  countries  ? — Yes,  and  I  have 
seen  a  few  of  the  colonies. 

6290.  I  think  I  am  right  in  saying  that  the  testimony 
against  reformation  is  pretty  unanimous  I — Against  the 
possibility  of  reform  ? 

6291.  Yes  ;  and  is  it  not  really  "once  a  colonist  always 
coloni?t"  ;  I  am  talking  of  the  colonies  in  Germany  and 


Holland  ?  —Well,  I  have  just  been  to  Switzerland,  for 
instance.  You  have  seen  of  course  Mr.  Preston-Thomas' 
report.  Well,  the  Witzwyl  colony  in  canton  Berne  is 
a  colony  that  is  run  very  well,  in  fact  it  is  spoken  of 
as  being  one  of  the  best  in  Switzerland.  The  superin- 
tendent there  for  the  last  two  or  three  years  has  asked 
the  authorities  at  Berne  to  appoint  a  Salvation  Army 
officer  to  help  him  in  the  work  of  reform.  It  was  not 
that  there  was  reformatory  work  that  he  was  not  capable 
of  doing  ;  but  to  help,  which  is  important,  in  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  hopeful  cases  after  their  period  of  detention 
has  expired.  In  theory  he  says  there  is  plenty  of  work 
in  Switzerland,  but  in  practice  it  is  sometimes  difficult 
for  a  man  if  discharged  from  the  colony  to  get  it,  and  our 
commissioner  there  who  accompanied  me  when  I  was  over 
there,  completed  an  arrangement  whereby  one  of  our 
officers  is  going  to  take  charge  of  a  home  on  the  outskirts 
of  Witzwyl  where  the  man  before  his  time  is  up  will 
be  transferred  so  as  to  make  the  acquaintance  of  the 
officer  who  is  living  on  the  outskirts,  and  then  will  be 
gradually  helped  back  into  civil  life.  If  there  is  proper 
machinery  you  will  be  able  to  pick  out  the  hopeful  cases 
and  get  them  back  in  that  way.  The  superintendent 
at  Merxplas  when  I  talked  to  him  felt  the  same  difficulty 
in  getting  the  people  back  to  outside  life  because  he  had 
got  no  dischargmg  machinery. 

6292.  The  question  I  was  asking  is  not  whether  there 
is  no  hope,  but  whether  experience  has  not  shown  that 
these  institutions  do  not  as  a  rule  reform  ? — That  is  so. 

6293.  Further,  it  is  alleged  that  the  fact  that  a  man 
has  been  in  a  labour  colony  in  Germany  or  Holland  or 
Belgium  is  an  actual  bar  to  his  getting  other  em- 
ployment ? — Probablj". 

6294.  That  is  the  allegation  ?— Yes. 

6295.  Well,  now,  take  your  own  colony  at  Hadleigh  ; 
as  I  understand,  you  do  not  follow  the  cases  for  any- 
prolonged  period  of  time  ? — No,  not  as  a  rule. 

6296.  You  find  that  impracticable  ? — Impracticable 
and  undesirable. 

6297.  Because  you  interfere  with  the  man's  liberty  ; 
he  has  rather  an  objection  to  reporting  himself,  as  if  he 
were  on  ticket-of-leave  ? — Yes. 

6298.  So  that  all  your  knowledge  of  what  becomes  of 
your  colonist  is  more  or  less  general  ? — Yes. 

6299.  You  could  not,  for  instance,  give  the  list  of  all 
your  inmates  at  Hadleigh  and  show  what  had  become 
of  them  ?— No. 

6300.  How  near  can  you  get  to  it  ? — -I  have  tried  two 
or  three  times.  I  tried  once  at  our  prison  gate  home 
in  London  and  followed  the  men  down  for  a  year» 
and  was  able  to  trace  a  very  large  percentage.  But  in 
the  early  stages  we  discussed  this  very  question  in  settling 
whether  it  was  really  worth  while.  It  could  be  done, 
but  it  would  be  expensive,  and  we  did  not  think  that  the 
value  of  the  thing  would  justify  the  expense. 

6301.  Would  it  not  be  the  case  that  the  better  men< 
would  rather  resent  the  fact  that  they  have  Jbeen  colonists  ? 
—Yes. 

6302.  They  prefer  to  forget  that  they  have  been  at 
Hadleigh  ? — They  prefer  to. 

6303.  Before  the  Physical  Deterioration  Committee 
you  said  you  thought  you  could  get  a  return  of  that 
description  ?  — Not  of  that  description,  I  think ;  it  was 
rather  the  distribution. 

6304.  This  is  what  was  said  then  : — "  Do  the  results 
obtained  justify  what,  I  preuime,  is  your  idea,  that  treat- 
ment of  this  sort  enables  such  estabhshments  to  restore 
them  in  the  course  of  a  few  months  to  the  com- 
munity as  useful  members  of  it  ? — Yes."  "  But  have 
you  got  any  carefully  recorded  statistics  which  would 
enable  you  to  prove  that  ?  Do  you  trace  the  lives  of 
the  people  who  leave  you  ? — -Probably  for  a  year  or  two 
years."  "  You  have  well  attested  records  of  what  be- 
comes of  them  for  a  year  or  two  years  after  the  y  leave 
you  ? — Of  a  certain  percentage."  "  Of  a  certain 
percentage  only  ? — Yes."  "  What  percentage  ? — I  could 
not  say  oS-hand."  "  Half  of  them,  do  you  think  ? — • 
More  if  we  eliminated  9  per  cent,  roughly  of  the  people 
who  are  unsatisfactory."  "  That  you  can  do  nothing 
with  ? — Yes,  whom  we  regard  as  failures."  "  You  get 
rid  of  them  ? — Yes,  they  drift.  We  have  to  send  them 
away."  "  They  must  sink  ? — At  present,  yes.  I  was 
preparing  the  figures  the  other  day  for  another  purpose. 
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I  could  furnish  the  figures."  "  I  think  it  would  b3  desir- 
able if  you  -would  do  so  ? — I  -will."  Now,  I  suppose 
there  would  be  a  difficulty  in  providing  actual  figures 
for  the  whole  lot  ? — Yes,  it  would  be  an  enormous  work. 
I  could  of  course  take  a  consecutive  100  leaving,  or  a 
consecutive  100  coming  in."- 

6305.  Yes,  that  would  be  only  100  ?— Yes  ;  if  it  was 
a  consecutive  100  it  would  not  bs  difficult. 

6306.  I  noticed  at  Hadleigh  the  discharge  book  you 
keep  ;  it  has  some  very  frank  comments  on  some  of  the 
men  who  leave  you  ? — Yes. 

6307.  Beyond  that  you  do  not  know  ? — Systematically, 
no. 

6308.  Well,  now,  for  instance,  when  you  emigrate  a 
man  to  Canada,  what  do  you  know  about  him  really  ? — 
After  he  goes  there  ? 

6309.  Yes  ? — Well,  we  would  soon  know  if  he  is  in  any 
more  trouble,  because  he  would  come  back  to  us.  We 
meet  him  on  his  arrival,  and  send  him  to  work,  and  if 
he  wants  a  transfer  afterwards  we  also  arrange  that. 

6310.  If  they  are  doing  badly  in  Canada,  you  say  they 
come  back  ? — -Yes,  to  our  people  there. 

6311.  But,  generally  speaking,  you  can  only  surmise 
■what  becomes  of  the  men  after  leaving  Hadleigh  ? — Yes  ; 
we  hear  from  a  good  many,  you  know,  from  time  to  time. 
I  write  to  them,  but,  as  I  say,  we  have  no  system.  When 
you  come  to  deal  with  the  women,  of  course  they  are  on 
a  different  principle  ;  women  are  more  easily  followed. 
Mrs.  Booth  can  easily  follow  her  women  for  three  years 
after  they  have  left,  but  we  decided  that  the  circum- 
stances of  the  men  were  so  different  that  it  really  was 
not  worth  the  cost  involved. 

6312.  Do  you  think  that  you  would  do  better  with 
these  men  if  you  had  a  compulsory  term  of  detention  ? 
— With  a  great  many. 

6313.  Now  in  what  respect  would  you  have  a  better 
chance  ? — Well,  I  regard  detention  as  necessary  in  the 
person's  own  interest,  in  that  a  lengthened  period  is 
necessary  to  eradicate  the  old  habits  of  shiftlessness, 
laziness,  and  mere  physical  inability  ;  then  in  the  interest 
of  the  community,  in  that  it  would  lessen  the  opportimity 
for  reproduction  and  would  prevent  imposition,  or  in 
some  cases  coercion,  resulting  in  the  giving  of  large  sums 
in  the  aggregate  by  which  the  vagrant  classes  are  en- 
couraged ;  and  it  is  desirable  to  check  the  dissemination 
of  disease. 

6314.  Do  you  think  that  you  could  teach  them  any- 
thing ? — It  would  afford  the  opportunity  to  those  dealt 
with  to  become  of  more  useful  and  regular  habits,  and 
to  acquire  knowlec^ge  of  suitable  work,  and,  in  short,  would 
make  men  and  women  of  them ;  that  is  my  argument 
for  detention. 

6315.  How  long  do  you  think  the  detention  would  need 
to  be  before  you  could  teach  a  man  the  elements  of  a 
trade  to  enable  him  to  earn  his  own  living  ? — From  one 
to  three  years  ;  it  is  no  use-  less  than  a  year  ;  you  must 
keep  a  man  round  the  full  season. 

6316.  Teaching  a  trade  would  make  the  business  very 
■expensive,  would  it  not  ? — ^To  begin  with,  it  would  be 
expensive,  there  is  no  doubt  about  that. 

6317.  It  is  much  cheaper  to  let  the  man  do  the  work 
lie  has  been  accustomed  to  ? — Yes. 

6318  .The  disciplinary  teaching  is  expensive  and  trouble- 
some ?— Yes,  sir,  it  is. 

6319.  Have  you  ever  been  inside  a  convict  prison  ? — 
Not  in  this  coxmtry. 

6320.  You  are  aware  that  the  industrial  teaching  there 
is  most  careful  ? — Yes. 

6321.  Are  you  aware  that  at  Merxplas  they  do  not 
teach  the  colonists  ? — ^They  reckon  they  do. 

6322.  There  is  no  apprenticeship  ;  they  simply  work  at 
the  trade  that  they  knew  before  ? — Yes,  but  the  director 
there  reckons  that  he  teaches  so  many. 

6323.  The  trade,  that  they  knew  before  ?^ — Well,  yes  ; 
and  those  that  do  not  know  a  trade  he  must  graft  on 
somewhere. 

6324.  They  go  on  the  farm  ? — Yes, 

rT6325.  Would  it  not  be  a  temptation  in  our  colony  to 
do  the  same  thing  ?— No, 


6326.  I  mean  to  look  rather  to  the  segregation  than  to  Mr.  Daoid  O. 
reformation  or  the  teaching  of  a  trade  ? — -Our  method  is  Lnmb, 
first,  if  the  man  has  got  no  object  in  his  life,  to  create  „  

an  object,  and  you  want  to  find  out  what  is  the  man's  ^'     '^^  1905, 

bent,  his  natural  ability,  and  what  prospects  he  has 

of  earning  his  own  living.    Then  you  want  to  bend  his 

energy  and  your  energy  in  that  way.    What  I  mean 

is,  that  if  he  has  not  got  the  ability  that  would  be  necessary 

for  an  industry,  as  distinct  from  a-jriculture,  or  he  is  not 

built  the  way  of  an  industry,  why  then  you  want  to 

guide  that  man  and  make  him  efficient  in  the  walk  of 

life  in  which  you  think  he  is  most  capable. 

6327.  A  man  does  not  keep  his  head  above  water  by 
what  he  knows,  but  by  what  he  is — ^his  character  ? — 
Yes. 

6328.  It  is  no  use  your  having  a  trade  unless  your 
character  enables  you  to  make  use  of  it.  You  will  agree 
that  it  is  a  pretty  hard  thing  putting  character  into  a 
man  of  that  class  after  he  is  over  thirty  ? — No,  I  do 
not. 

6329.  You  are  still  hopeful  ? — Oh,  yes  ;  of  course,  a 
man  has  learned  a  great  deal  at  thirty,  you  see.  For 
instance,  I  saw  at  Hadleigh  men  coming  in  at  all  ages.  I 
will  give  you  a  case,  it  is  not  an  isolated  case,  it  is  a  typical 
case  of  that  class.  For  instance,  a  man  of  fifty  comes  in ; 
he  has  reasonable  prospects  of  living  another  twenty 
years  ;  you  say  he  ought  to  have  learned  before.  Yes, 
but  it  takes  some  people  a  long  time  to  learn.  And  then 
there  may  have  been  a  great  many  sentimental  friend -< 
of  his  who  kept  him  going  without  work,  or  he  may  have 
had  a  sentimental  public,  which  makes  the  wandering 
nature  possible,  but  if  the  man  has  not  learned  his  lesson, 
and  if  he  does  not  turn  his  learning  to  account,  why  he 
is  a  hopeless  case.  For  instance,  to  the  man  who  has 
perhaps  had  a  term  of  imprisonment,  or  the  man  who 
has  wasted  his  life,  there  comes  a  moment  when  his  eyes 
are  opened,  if  it  is  only  the  mere  awakening  caused  by 
starvation,  through  his  own  stupidity.  We  are  all  wise 
after  the  event,  and  there  ought  to  be  a  place  for  repen- 
tance somewhere  in  the  world. 

6330.  You  think  his  best  chance  would  be  that  someone 
should  take  an  interest  in  him  and  look  after  him  ? — 
Yes. 

6331.  His  only  chance  in  fact  ? — Yes. 

6332.  There  are  many  elements  that  go  towards  making 
a  success.  You  quoted  just  now  the  case  of  a  man  from 
St.  George's;  is  he  not  the  same  man  that  you  told  the 
Physical  Deterioration  Committee  about  ? — I  do  not 
think  so. 

6333.  I  think  it  must  be  the  same  case  ;  you  told  that 
Committee  of  a  man  from  St.  George's  whom  you  tried 
on  digging  and  bird-scaring,  and  whom  Mr.  Shell  sent 
to  prison  for  three  weeks  ;  then  he  came  to  you  again 
and  did  well  ? — Yes,  that  is  the  same  fellow. 

6334.  He  is  an  exceptional  sort  of  type,  I  take  it  ? — No 
he  is  not  exceptional,  he  is  typical  of  hundreds. 

6335.  He  is  exceptional  in  this,  that  he  has  been 
quoted  before  two  Committees  ? — Well,  certainly  I 
quoted  him  at  the  Central  Poor  Law  Conference  ;  and  I 
quoted  him  now  to-day  because  the  letter  from  him  was 
in  my  basket  this  morning. 

6336.  The  farm  colony  idea  has  been  going  on  for  a  great 
many  years,  has  it  not  ? — Yes,  we  have  had  that  place 
about  fourteen  years. 

6337.  I  mean  the  old  spinning  houses  and  the  "  setting 
the  poor  on  labour"  are  all  forms  of  the  same  idea  ? — 
Yes. 

6338.  The  idea  has  done  a  great  deal  of  good  probably, 
but  has  not  reformed  the  world  ? — The  world  is  better 
than  it  was,  I  take  it. 

6339.  You  call  Hadleigh  a  farm  colony? — We  say 
land  and  industrial  colony, 

6340.  It  is  very  important  that  the  colonies  should  be 
industrial  as  well  as  farming  ? — Oh,  yes. 

6341.  It  is  not  all  men  who  are  suitable  for  work  on 
the  land  ?— No. 

6342.  Should  you  say  that  Hadleigh    as  an  expensive 
place  to  maintain  ?^ — Yes. 

6343.  Do  you  really  know  the  cost  of  it  ? — Oh,  yes, 
absolutely. 
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Mr.  David  C.      6344.  I  think  you  promised  us  a  return  on  that  subject  ? 
Lamb.       —Yes,  I  will  put  in  that  return. 

17  May  19((o.  6345.  {Sir  William  Chance.)  Can  we  have  that  before 
our  next  meeting  ? — Yes.  I  am  sorry  it  has  been  some- 
what delayed  ;  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  officer  who  was 
preparing  it  was  told  off  to  prepare  a  statement  in  regard 
to  the  colonies  in  America. 

6346.  {Mr.  Davy.)  The  capital  expenditure  would  be 
kept  distinct  from  the  current  expenses  ? — ^Yes,  ours 
has  been  from  the  beginning.  Of  course,  I  can  explain 
it  in  full  when  the  statement  is  prepared,  but  we  have 
bought  choice  bits  of  land  for  prospective  improvenaents 
in  the  neighbourhood.  They  really  have  no  bearing 
on  the  farm  colonies  as  such,  and  yet  they  have  added 
to  our  capital  expenditure. 

6347.  {Sir  William  Chance.)  You  expect  to  get  that 
capital  expenditure  back  with  a  profit  on  the  resale  ? — 
Yes. 

6348.  {3Ir.  Davy.)  The  balance  sheet  will  be  rather 
complicated,  will  it  not  ? — -I  hope  it  will  be  sufficiently  clear 
to  be  understood. 

6349.  The  value  of  it  is  that  it  would  give  us  a  sort  of 
idea  what  it  would  cost  the  Treasury  to  run  an  institu- 
tion of  the  same  sort  ? — Well,  of  course,  Hadleigh  is  not 
a  vagrant  colony. 

6350.  It  is  more  for  the  unemployed  '!■ — Yes. 

6351.  Vagrants  would  be  a  worse  class  than  that  ? — 
Worse  in  some  respects,  yes. 

6352.  More  hardened  in  their  laziness  ? — Yes.  Only 
by  the  detention  you  would  be  able  to  regulate  your 
work  better  and  you  would  have  other  compensations. 

6353.  {Sir  William  Chance.)  Might  they  not  be  more 
broken  down  ? — Yes  ;  I  am  very  hopeless  about  the 
first  10,000  whoever  takes  them  in  hand. 

6354.  {31r.  Davy.)  But  I  suppose  you  would 
advocate  that  the  Home  Office  or  the  Treasury,  or  who- 
ever is  responsible,  would  make  arrangements  for  sending 
some  of  the  cases  to  philanthropic  colonies  like  your 
own  ? — Yes. 

6355.  It  is  your  idea  that  the  Treasury  should  license 
you  to  receive  those  people  during  the  term  of  their 
detention  ? — That  is  so.  Then,  of  course,  that  raises 
at  once  the  question  of  capital  expenditure  ;  I  do  not 
think  we  would  be  able  to  provide  that. 

6356.  You  would  charge  the  Treasury,  I  suppose,  so 
much  ? — It  could  be  done  that  way,  or  it  could  be  done 
by  the  State  finding  all  and  employing  the  Salvation  Army 
or  other  agencies  to  manage  (he  work. 

6357.  That  would  necessitate  inspection,  would  it 
not  ?— Yes. 

6358.  And  possibly  an  audit  of  the  accounts  ?— If  it 
was  a  capitation  grant,  why  then  it  would  be  sufficient 
if  there  was  some  certificate  that  the  people  were  there. 

6359.  Do  you  think  that  societies  like  yours  would 
make  themselves  responsible  for  the  safe  custody  of 
these  persons  ? — -I  think  there  would  not  be  much 
difficulty  about  that,  because  the  conditions  would  be 
such  that  the  men  would  be  better  there  in  many  instances  ; 
they  would  not  want  to  run  away. 

6360.  You  do  not  think  they  would  try  to  escape  ? — 
No,  I  do  not  think  so.  You  see  that  is  where  I  start, 
perhaps  with  an  idea  different  to  anybody  else's.  I 
take  these  people  for  instance  in  the  casual  wards  in 
London  ;  now  they  want  to  get  out  of  the  casual  wards. 
A  great  many  think  these  are  people  who  want  to 
be  in  the  casual  wards,  but  I  should  think,  from  my 
experience,  having  spoken  to  them  over  and  over  again 
for  the  last  ten  years,  they  want  to  get  out  of  the  casual 
wards,  they  do  not  want  to  stay  in  the  casual  wards, 
and  if  you  could  get  them  to  a  colony  where  you  had 
powers  of  detention,  they  would  not  want  to  run  away. 
Would  they  want  to  run  away  to  something  that  is  worse  ? 

6361.  At  Hadleigh  you  have  comparatively  a  small 
number  of  colonists,  but  do  you  have  many  cases  of 
escape  ?— You  mean  without  giving  notice  ? 

6362.  Yes  ?— No,  I  do  not  think  so. 

6363.  In  your  statement  you  refer  lo  12  per  cent,  as 
leaving  without  notice;   would  they  go  away  with  the 


Salvation  Army  clothes  on  ?— In  some  instances;  in 
other  instances  they  have  bought  their  own  clothes. 

6364.  (il/r.  Simpson.)  The  majority  of  men  do  not  wear 
clothes  supplied  by  you  ? — If  a  man  comes  in  with  very 
good  clothes  we  would  offer  to  give  him  working  clothes 
aad  take  away  his  best.  That  is  at  his  option.  Then  that 
one  is  not  likely  to  run  away  without  giving  notice,  because 
we  have  got  his  better  clothes.  To  the  man  who  comes  in 
very  badly  clothed,  we  would  have  to  give  clothes. 

6365.  Do  you  give  clothes  to  most  of  the  men  who 
come  in  ? — Oh,  no. 

6366.  Most  of  them  are  wearing  their  own  ? — Yes. 
We  lend  a  man  clothes.  For  instance  if  his  trousers  are 
impossible,  we  would  give  him  trousers,  probably  an  old 
pair  not  worth  very  much. 

6367.  {3Ir.  Davy.)  Are  your  buildings  at  Hadleigh — 
for  instance,  the  dormitories — suitable  for  the  purpose  ? — 
In  the  main,  yes. 

6368.  You  think  they  are  sufficiently  good  ? — Oh,  yes, 
very  good  I  should  say. 

6369.  How  many  men  sleep  in  each  block  ? — They 
vary  in  size. 

6370.  Forty,  is  it  not  ? — Yes ;  there  are  some  smaller 
ones. 

6371.  There  are  double  wood  walls  on  a  brick  setting  ? 
—Yes. 

6372.  What  is  the  flooring  ?— Wood. 

6373.  And  what  is  under  the  wood  ?— Concrete,  I  think. 

6374.  Anyway  it  is  dry  ? — Yes. 

6375.  Have  you  any  idea  what  those  buildings  cost 
per  head  ? — ^There  is  a  return.    I  will  let  you  have  it. 

6376.  I  should  like  to  see  it.  Have  you  been  under- 
taking any  new  buildings  at  the  Rochford  union  work- 
house lately  ? — Yes,  we  have  built  a  laundry. 

6377.  That  cost  a  good  deal  more  than  your  buildings 
at  Hadleigh  ? — Yes. 

6378.  And  yet  your  buildings  are  sufficiently  good  ? — 
Yes. 

6379.  How  do  you  account  for  the  difference  in  cost  ? — 
In  one  case  money  is  no  object,  and  in  the  other  it  is  built 
for  the  purpose. 

6380.  {Sir  William  Chance.)  Have  you  got  building 
bye-laws  in  Rochford  ? — Yes. 

6381.  And  therefore  you  could  not  put  up  buildings 
in  Rochford  like  those  at  Hadleigh ;  they  would  not  be 
allowed  ? — The  bye-laws  are  more  strict  now ;  the  buildings 
which  you  saw  would  not  be  allowed  now. 

6382.  And  yet  the  Hadleigh  buildings  are  quite  satis- 
factory ? — Yes,  in  fact  I  put  up  a  building  there — an  ex- 
tension— and  I  had  a  difficulty  with  the  Rochford  district 
council ;  it  was  a  dining  room  about  half  the  size  of  this 
Committee  room  a  quarter  of  a  mile  away  from  the  public 
road.  Because  it  happened  to  adjoin  an  existing  building, 
they  acted  most  absurdly  and  threatened  to  pull  it  dowu; 
and  I  do  not  know  what  they  did  not  do. 

6383.  If  you  were  establishing  a  new  labour  colony 
you  would  prefer  to  go  where  there  were  no  building  bye- 
laws  ;  you  would  do  it  more  cheaply,  would  you  not  ?— 
Yes  sir,  that  is  very  necessary ;  but  if  it  was  under  a 
Central  Authority  it  would  not  matter  as  they  are  usually 
exempt  from  the  building  bye-laws,  I  think. 

6384.  {3Ir.  Davy.)  In  some  cases  ? — I  have  had  that  in 
my  mind  all  through,  because,  for  instance,  if  you  did  not 
undertake  productive  work,  but  put  a  certaia  number  of 
men  on  £vu  improvement  that  would  be  completed  in  so  many 
years,  you  would  have  to  put  up  temporary  buildings. 
Again,  if  you  were  to  go  iu  for  the  cultivation  of  land, 
you  would  want  a  buUdLng  of  a  different  character,  and  my 
idea  is  that  in  carrying  out  an  extensive  scheme  you  would 
have  to  deal  to  some  extent  with  local  prejudices,  and  where 
you  have  trade  unions  or  any  strong  local  feeling  about 
coming  into  competition  with  your  product,  meet  that 
difficulty,  if  you  like,  by  some  improvement  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood. For  instance,  there  are  acres  of  land  in  the 
Midlands  covered  over  with  unsightly  heaps  of  rubbish  from 
quarries  and  coal  mines,  that  it  would  take,  perhaps,  five 
or  ten  years  to  level  and  convert  into  some  useful  national 
improvement ;  very  rough  buildings  would  be  satisfactory 
for  that,  and  it  would  get  over  several  difficulties. 
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6385.  Have  you  had  any  opposition  to  your  local  sales 
of  produce  at  Hadleigh  ? — A  little. 

6386.  Complaints  of  undue  competition  ? — Yes,  but 
the  circumstances  are  rather  exceptional  there ;  at  least 
■we  regard  them  as  exceptional  because  the  population  ot 
Southend  which  is  our  chief  market  has  increased  during 
these  last  fifteen  years  from  12,000  to  40,000  or  50,000 
residential,  and  double  that  number  in  summer. 

6387.  So  that  your  comparatively  small  produce  does 
not  matter  ? — Quite  so.  In  fact  there  are  hundreds  ol 
pounds  spent  every  week  in  buying  produce  in  London . 
I  do  not  think  there  is  any  particular  hardship  any- 
where, because  I  believe  all  the  small  dealers  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood have  improved  in  position,  and  that  answers 
the  question  that  has  been  raised  with  regard  to  the 
displacement.  On  the  other  hand,  I  say  these  men 
have  as  much  right  to  live  as  anybody  else. 

6388.  You  do  not  make  mats  or  brooms  or  things  of 
that  sort  ? — No. 

6389.  Did  you  see  that  industry  at  Merxplas  ? — Yes. 

6390.  Do  you  know  what  they  do  with  their  brooms  and 
mats  ? — They  send  some  of  them  to  England  ;  I  found 
that  out. 

6391.  And  they  are  sold  ?— Yes. 

6392.  Did  you  see  any  mats  marked  "  Welcome  "  ? — 
Yes. 


6393.  What  market  do  you  think  they  are  intended  Mr.  David 
for  ?— The  English  market  obviously.  CLawh. 

6394.  Now  where  do  you  get  your  labourers  from  ;  17  May  1905. 
do  you  draw  them  from  the  local  labour  market  ? — Yes,  

in  some  instances. 

6395.  Have  you  had  any  complaint  from  the  farmers 
that  you  are  raising  the  rate  of  wages  ?— We  have  had 
that,  but  what  has  happened  on  more  than  one  occasion 
is  that  a  neighbouring  farmer  has  offered  a  man  a  couple 
of  shillings  a  week  more  than  we  were  paying. 

6396.  That  is  good  for  the  man  ?— Yes.  What  has  hap- 
pened on  more  than  one  occasion  is  tliis.  We  brought  a 
man  from  Norfolk  or  Suffolk  where  the  wages  are  lower 
than  in  Essex  ;  he  was  getting  say  r2s.  or  15s.  a  week  ;  we 
perhaps  give  him  18s.  and  we  find  the  neighbouring 
farmers  hammering  away  at  him  at  19s.  and  20s.,  and 
we  have  lost  men  occasionally.  But  the  price  of  labov.r 
has  been  forced  up  by  the  development  of  Southend  and 
the  proximity  to  London. 

6397.  In  fact,  your  task  has  been  made  easier,  because 
you  are  in  a  rising  neighbourhood  ? — Undoubtedly. 

6398.  But  even  so,  it  requires  some  tact  to  avoid  com- 
plaints of  local  competition  ? — Oh,  yes.  Then,  of  course 
there  has  been  a  good  deal  of  circulation  of  money.  For 
instance,  we  have  hired  the  farmers  in  the  neighbourhood 
to  do  carting,  and  they  have  realised  that  we  are  not 
exclusive. 


EIGHTEENTH  DAY. 


Thursday,  25th  May,  1905. 


|"At  Edinburgh.] 


Present. 


Mr.  A.  H.  DowNES,  M.D. 
Captain  Eardley-Wilmot. 


Mr.  J.  S.  Davy,  C.B.,  {in  the  Chair). 

I  Captain  Showers. 

!  Mr.  H.  B.  Simpson. 

Mr.  F.  L.  Turner  (Secretary). 


Mr.  R.  B.  Barclay,  called  ;  and  Examined. 


6399.  (Chairman.)  You  are  General  Superintendent 
of  Poor  ?— Yes. 

6400.  And  Inspector  of  workhouses  in  Scotland  ? — 
Yes. 

6401.  Is  that  over  the  whole  of  Scotland  ? — Yes. 

6402.  What  do  you  do  with  a  non-settled  man  who 
applies  for  relief  ? — No  person  is  admitted  into  the  poor 
house  without  an  order  from  the  inspector  of  poor  of  the 
parish.  The  man  must  apply  to  an  inspector  of  poor 
to  get  an  order  from  him.  Of  course,  if  a  person  came 
in  a  dying  state,  they  would  take  him  in,  but  it  is  the  rule 
and  the  law  that  no  person  gets  in  without  an  order  from 
the  inspector  of  poor  and  a  medical  certificate. 

6403.  To  the  effect  that  the  pauper  is  not  able-bodied  ? 
—Yes. 

6404.  Now  take  the  case  of  an  able-bodied  man  who 
goes  to  the  inspector  of  poor  and  says  that  he  is  destitute 
and  is  starving.  What  do  you  do  with  that  man  ? — 
According  to  the  law  of  Scotland  he  is  not  entitled  to 
relief  if  he  is  able-bodied.  If  he  is  footsore  or  something 
of  that  kind  he  is  sent  to  the  medical  officer.  Very  few 
medical  officers  will  take  the  responsibility  on  themselves 
in  Baying  in  cold  weather  "  You  are  able-bodied  ;  you  are 
not  entitled  to  relief."  They  find  out  some  ailment 
and  admit  him,  but  it  is  not  always  to  a  poorhouse  that 
he  is  admitted.  In  the  majority  of  parishes  in  Scotland 
we  have  houses  that  we  call  casual  sick  houses.  Persons 
are  admitted  to  those  places  for  a  night.  In  other  places, 
in  villages  or  towns,  there  are  common  lodging-houses 
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where  they  are  charged  fourpence  a  night,  and  they  are 
sent  with  a  ticket  to  these  houses. 

6405.  The  inspector  of  poor  gives  them  a  ticket  ? — Yes. 

6406.  Were  those  houses  built  in  consequence  of  a 
circular  of  the  Scottish  Local  Government  Board  ? — 
They  have  not  been  built  for  that  purpose.  They  are 
usually  cottages  that  have  been  acquired.  Very  often  in 
country  parishes  they  have  a  two-roomed  cottage,  and 
they  put  a  respectable  woman  into  one  end  of  the  cottage 
and  allow  her  to  remain  rent  free  on  the  condition  that 
she  keeps  the  other  end  tidy  and  gives  accommodation. 

6407.  It  is  a  comparatively  new  institution  ? — No ; 
but  it  has  been  increasing  lately  because  the  Local 
Government  Board  have  issued  several  circulars  urging 
every  parish  to  have  accommodation  of  that  kind  because 
it  throws  a  great  responsibility  on  the  inspector  of  poor 
if  someone  comes  to  his  door  completely  broken  down 
and  there  is  no  place  in  which  to  put  him.  We  are  there- 
fore trying  to  press  that  as  far  as  possible.  It  has  been 
practically  in  existence  since  the  beginning  of  the  poor 
law  system  in  Scotland. 

6408.  Is  there  a  poorhouse  in  every  parish  in  Scotland  ? 
—No.    We  have  seventy  poorhouses  in  Scotland. 

6409.  So  you  will  sometimes  have  an  inspector  without 
a  poorhouse  ? — Sometimes  the  poorhouse  may  be  twenty 
or  thirty  miles  away  from  the  parish. 

6410.  In  those  cases  where  the  Scottish  Local  Govern- 
ment  Board  think  it  is  necessary  to  have  a  shelter,  would 
it  be  somewhere  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  inspector  of 
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MINUTES  OF  EVIDENCE  : 


Mi.E.B.  poor? — Yes,  somewhere  where   he   can  put  up  for  a 

Barclay.  night  a  person  who  is  not  able  to  proceed  on  his  journey. 

.   '     ^gpg  We  have  a  certificate  that  they  can  send  to  the  medical 

^  '  ^        '  officer  and  he  certifies  that  they  are  not  able  to  proceed. 

6411.  Are  there  many  vagrants  in  the  north  of  Scot- 
land ? — There  are  not  many  of  the  vagrant  class.  Of 
course,  in  every  part  of  Scotland  there  is  a  class  of  persons 
who  wander  about  all  over  the  country.  The  class  I  am 
speaking  about  never  do  any  work  if  they  can  help  it. 
They  go  from  one  place  to  another  and  get  shelter  in 
different  farmhouses,  and  they  sleep  out  during  the 
greater  part  of  the  warm  weather. 

6412.  Do  the  police  take  any  cognisance  of  them  ? — 
I  cannot  give  any  information  in  regard  to  the  police.  I 
believe  you  will  have  that  otherwise. 

6413.  So  far  as  the  Poor  Law  is  concerned,  you  have 
nothing  to  do  with  them  ;  they  are  able-bodied  men  ? — 
Yes,  and  women  too.  A  great  many  of  them  are  women. 
In  the  south-western  district,  which  I  know  best  of  all, 
I  could  give  you  the  names  of  twenty  or  thirty  women 
who  just  go  from  one  parish  to  another  and  have  done  so 
for  the  last  eight,  ten,  and  fifteen  years. 

6414.  Is  Glasgow  in  your  district  t — Yes. 

6415.  And  Edinburgh  ?— No. 

6416.  In  a  town  like  Glasgow  the  number  of  tramps 
or  vagrants  will  be  very  large  ? — Yes. 

6417.  Does  the  Poor  Law  take  cognisance  of  them  ? — 
If  they  apply  for  relief,  then  they  are  examined  to  see 
whether  they  are  able-bodied  or  not.    They  get  nothing 

»  but  the  poorhouse,  of  course.    While  you  are  speaking  of 

Glasgow  I  might  give  this  little  bit  of  information  with 
regard  to  a  parish  that  is  within  seven  miles  of  Glasgow, 
which  I  visited  lately.  It  is  seven  miles  distant  from 
Glasgow  and  about  sixteen  miles  from  Kilmarnock. 
I  refer  to  the  parish  of  Mearns.  Between  Mearns 
and  Kilmarnock  there  is  no  shelter  of  any  kind. 
It  is  a  moorland  road.  There  are  a  great  number  of 
tramps  making  their  way  from  Kilmarnock  into  Glasgow. 
There  is  only  one  parish  between,  a  large  parish  of  moor- 
land called  Fenwick.  The  inspector  of  that  parish  lives 
within  three  miles  of  Kilmarnock,  so  that  when  they  are 
coming  from  Kilmarnock  they  are  not  sufficiently  broken 
down  to  apply  to  him,  but  when  they  walk  these  six- 
teen miles  to  Mearns  they  are  completely  broken  down  and 
not  able  to  go  on  to  Glasgow.  There  is  a  lodging-house 
there  into  which  the  inspector  puts  them  for  the  night, 
and  then  they  leave  in  the  morning.  During  the  year 
ended  15th  May,  1905,  he  tells  me  that  there  were  342 
persons  who  applied  to  him  for  relief.  Of  these,  314  were 
tramps,  so  that  there  were  only  28  people  resident  in  the 
parish  or  neighbourhood  who  applied  for  relief.  95  are 
noted  as  coming  from  Kilmarnock  or  other  Ayr- 
shire towns  into  Glasgow,  while  39  are  noted  as 
going  in  the  reverse  direction.  These  39  had 
walked  the  seven  miles  from  Glasgow  and  had  felt 
that  they  were  not  able  to  tackle  the  sixteen  miles 
on  to  Kilmarnock.  Many  of  them  are  women  with 
children,  who  state  that  they  are  deserted  and  are  search- 
ing for  their  husbands  who  are  employed  at  railway  or 
other  works  as  navvies.  Others  are  women  with  illegiti- 
mate children.  It  is  principally  women  who  apply  for 
relief. 

6418.  There  are  a  certain  number  of  men,  I  suppose, 
who  would  not  apply  to  the  inspector  at  all  ? — Yes,  a 
great  many  cases.  In  many  of  those  districts  the  farmers 
allow  the  men  to  sleep  in  their  lofts  for  a  night.  They 
know  these  places  perfectly  well,  and  they  tell  one  another 
about  them. 

6419.  Is  this  system  satisfactory  in  your  opinion  ? — 
As  far  as  our  system  of  poor  law  is  concerned,  I  think 
that  with  a  little  improvement  it  is  good  enough,  but 
with  regard  to  the  tramp  class  who  are  constantly  going 
about,  women  with  children  who  have  no  education 
whatsoever,  I  think  it  is  horrible,  because  they  go  from 
one  parish  to  another,  and  no  person  has  any  interest  in 
them  at  all.  They  go  on  year  after  year.  There  should 
be  some  law  to  the  effect  that  they  could  be  taken  posses- 
sion of,  and  put  into  labour  colonies  and  made  to  work. 

6420.  Do  you  have  any  considerable  number  of  poor 
law  offences,  that  is  cases  of  paupers  and  inmates  of 
poor  houses  charged  with  offences,  and  brought  before 
the  magistrates  ? — No,  very  few.    Our  law  is  different  m 


that  respect  from  the  law  in  England.  With  us  the 
governor  can  punish  for  himself.  The  criminal  authori- 
ties will  only  take  an  inmate  of  the  poorhouse  if  he  has 
committed  a  criminal  offence,  and  even  then  it  is 
sometimes  difficult  to  get  the  police  to  take  them.  They 
say,  "  You  have  cells  of  your  own,  and  you  can  punish 
them  yourselves."  Very  few  inmates  of  poor  houses 
are  taken  before  the  police. 

6421.  You  do  not  prosecute  people  for  refusing  to  work  ? 
— ^We  cannot. 

6422.  Do  you  know  our  system  of  punishment  in 
England  ?— Yes. 

6423.  What  do  you  do,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  in  the  way 
of  punishment  ? — Deprivation  of  some  kind  of  food,  or 
shutting  them  up  in  a  cell  for  ten  hours  or  so.  Every 
poorhouse  is  provided  with  a  cell  or  two,  but  they  are 
very  seldom  used. 

6424.  There  is  a  tendency  to  use  them  less  and  less  ? — 
Yes,  very  much  so.  I  know  many  poorhouses  where 
they  have  not  been  used  for  over  twenty  years.  The 
governor  just  uses  moral  suasion,  and  very  often  when  an 
inmate  is  fgund  to  have  broken  the  rules  he  discharges 
himself.    They  are  glad  to  get  quit  of  him. 

6425.  One  of  our  difficulties  is  that  the  people  who  com- 
mit the  offences  belong  practically  to  the  same  class 
as  the  tramps,  and  we  get  both  the  police  and  the  poor 
law  in  such  cases.  You  avoid  that  in  Scotland  ? — Yes. 
If  one  inmate  commits  an  assault  on  another  inmate,  then 
he  is  sometimes  handed  over  to  the  police,  but  it  is  very 
rare. 

6426.  [Captain  Showers.)  What  diet  do  you  have  in 
your  workhouses  ? — There  are  different  classes.  I  can 
give  you  the  whole  rules  as  to  dietary  if  you  like. 

6427.  Can  you  say  roughly  what  is  given  for  breakfast, 
dinner,  and  supper  ? — The  working  inmates  have  porridge 
and  milk  for  breakfast ;  for  dinner  they  have  soup  or 
broth,  8  ozs.  of  bread  and  4  ozs.  of  meat ;  and  for 
supper  they  have  either  tea  and  bread  and  butter,  or 
porridge  and  milk  again.  The  infirm  do  not  necessarily 
have  meat ;  they  are  not  entitled  to  that,  but  very  often 
there  is  more  meat  than  is  required,  and  they  get  a  little 
bit  in  their  broth.  They  have  only  porridge  once  a  day,, 
and  tea  and  bread  and  butter  or  margarine  at  night.  Then 
the  sick  have  a  special  diet  according  to  the  orders  of 
the  medical  officer. 

6428.  You  have  no  fixed  dietary  for  the  able-bodied 
casuals,  as  we  call  them  ? — We  are  supposed  to  have  no 
able-bodied  inmates,  but  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  we  have 
a  great  number.  That  is  to  say,  they  are  men  who  are 
physically  able-bodied,  but  they  are  not  able  to  provide 
for  themselves  outside. 

6429.  {Captain  Eardley-Wilmot.)  They  are  passed  by 
the  doctor  ? — Yes.  They  may  ha\e  an  infirmity  of 
some  kind,  but  they  are  not  fit  mentally  to  earn  a  liveli- 
hood for  themselves  outside,  although  they  are  physically 
able-bodied. 

6430.  (Dr.  Dowries.)  Can  any  doctor  give  a  certificate 
that  a  man  is  not  able-bodied,  or  must  it  be  obtained 
from  the  parish  doctor  ? — It  is  the  parish  doctor  who 
gives  the  certificate.  Of  course,  any  other  medical 
certificate  would  be  received,  but  in  every  parish  we 
Lave  a  medical  officer.  He  is  paid  for  it,  and  accordingly 
you  go  to  the  man  who  is  paid  for  doing  the  work.  If 
he  was  away,  however,  the  certificate  of  any  other 
medical  man  would  be  received. 

6431.  Is  what  you  call  the  casual  sick-house  provided 
by  the  parish  authority  ? — Yes.  In  some  cases  they 
have  built  it  themselves,  but  in  most  cases  there  is  just 
perhaps  one  room  in  a  cottage. 

6432.  And  the  woman  in  the  cottage  looks  after  the 
case  ? — Yes,  she  keeps  the  room  clean,  and  ready  for 
anyone  who  may  come  in. 

6433.  Would  the  parish  doctor  attend  a  tramp  there  ?— 
They  would  be  away  next  morning.  It  is  very  seldom 
that  they  are  there  for  more  than  two  nights.  If  they 
were  to  be  there  for  more  than  two  nights  the  inspector 
would  take  steps  to  have  them  removed  to  the  poorhouse. 

6434.  What  do  you  do  with  a  tramp  woman  taken  in 
labour  ;  how  would  such  a  case  be  dealt  with  ? — It  is 
very  difficult  to  say.  We  have  not  had  many  cases  of  that 
kind,  but  unfortunately  there  have  been  some  very 
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awkward  cases  when  they  could  not  get  them  in  anywhere 
at  all. 

643.5.  There  is  some  difficulty  in  those  cases  ? — Yes, 
there  is  great  difficulty,  but  they  are  very  rare.  They 
generally  make  for  some  particular  place  where  they  can 
get  in. 

6436.  Is  there  anything  known  of  the  number  of 
tramps  in  Scotland  ? — Yes,  there  is  a  half-yearly  census 
taken  by  the  police.  The  figures  vary  from  7,000  in  June 
to  9,000  in  December.  On  15th  May,  1903,  there  were 
102  vagrants  with  36  dependants  relieved  by  inspectors 
of  poor  in  the  whole  of  Scotland  (see  Appendix  XVI.) 

6437.  {Mr.  Simpson.)  In  Scotland  you  have  parishes 
combined  for  poorhouse  purposes  ? — Yes. 

6438.  Something  like  the  unions  in  England  ? — Barely, 
because  they  are  only  combined  for  poorhouse  purposes. 

6439.  Not  for  outdoor  relief  at  all  ?— No. 

6440.  Is  the  poorhouse  managed  by  a  joint  committee 
from  the  different  parishes  ? — Yes.  Of  course,  some 
parishes  have  poorhouses  of  their  own. 

6441.  Glasgow,  of  course,  is  quite  big  enough  for  that  ? 
— Yes,  some  towns  considerably  smaller  than  that  have  a 
poorhouse  of  their  own.  Lanark,  with  a  population  of 
8,000,  has  a  poorhouse  of  its  own,  as  have  also  Paisley, 
Inverness,  Falkirk,  Forfar,  Diunfries,  and  some  other 
places. 


6442.  (Chairman.)  Have  you  a  uniform  dietary  all  If-  B. 

over  Scotland  ?— No.  Bnrcla.y. 

■  6443.  {Mr.  Simpson.)  Is  it  in  the  legal  power  of  the  25  May  190o. 

Local  Government  Board  to  fix  a  uniform  dietary  for   

all  poorhouses  ? — ^No,  I  am  afraid  not.  We  are  trying  to 
do  it,  but  we  cannot  enforce  if.  The  house  committee 
select  the  dietary,  and'  all  that  we  can  do  is  to  see  that 
it  is  sufficient.  In  some  cases  they  go  beyond  what  is 
sufficient.  The  tramps  that  we  are  talking  about  know 
these  houses  quite  well,  and  they  will  wander  a  long  way 
to  get  into  a  house  where  there  is  a  better  dietary. 

6444.  {Captain  Showers.)  What  kind  of  labour  do  you 
have  in  the  poorhouse  ? — Stick  breaking  is  the  principal 
thing.  In  some  of  the  poorhouses  we  have  stone  breaking 
as  a  test. 

6445.  I  suppose  it  is  chiefly  granite  ? — No,  it  is  princi- 
pally whinstone,  but  it  really  does  not  amount  to  much. 
It  is  on  paper  more  than  anything  else.  If  a  man  is  set 
to  stone  breaking  he  will  rather  take  his  discharge  because 
he  says  that  if  he  can  break  that  quantity  of  stones  he 
can  work  for  himself  outside,  so  that  the  quantity  of 
stones  broken  in  Scotland  in  all  the  poorhouses  in  the 
course  of  a  year  would  not  be  more  than  a  few  cart- 
loads. 

6446.  Do  they  break  that  stone  by  hammer  ? — Yes,  by 
hammer.    That  is  the  test. 


Mr.  James  Russell  Motion,  called ;  and  Examined. 


6447.  {Chairman  )  Y'ou  have  been  engaged  for  a  great 
many  years  in  the  administration  of  the  Poor  Law  in 
Glasgow  ? — Ye  5. 

6448.  I  think  you  are  clerk  and  inspector  of  poor 
there  ? — Yes. 

6449.  We  have  had  evidence  to  the  effect  that  the  able 
bodied  man  is  not  recognised  in  Scotland  ? — That  is  so. 

6450.  Is  that  by  Statute  ? —  Yes,  or  rather  a  decision  of 
the  House  of  Lords  in  the  "  sixties  "  interpreting  the 
Statute  of  1845. 

6451.  That  would  exclude  able-bodied  men  from  the 
operation  of  the  Poor  Law  ? — Yes. 

6452.  Have  you  in  Glasgow  practically  nothing  to  do 
with  the  able-bodied  labourer  ? — That  may  be  qualified. 

6453.  Will  you  tell  us  exactly  what  you  do  in  Glasgow  ? 
—We  have  applications  from  men  that  are  only  partially 
able-bodied  in  so  far  as  they  are  certified  by  the  medical 
officer  as  being  unfit  for  work  from  a  variety  of  diseases, 
venereal,  cardiac,  chronic  debility,  dyspepsia,  and  so  on. 

6454.  And  then  what  happens  to  them  ? — They  are 
sent  to  the  poorhouse. 

6455.  Are  they  sent  direct  by  the  order  of  the  inspector 
of  poor  ?^ — Yes. 

6456.  What  about  the  others  who  do  not  establish  that 
they  are  disabled  ? — If  one  of  them  applies  to  us  and  is 
certified  as  able-bodied,  we  give  a  line  of  refusal  and 
direct  him  to  go  to  the  sheriff. 

6457.  Do  you  write  the  refusal  ? — Yes.  He  is  refused 
relief  on  the  ground  that  he  is  certified  by  the  medical 
officer  as  able-bodied. 

6458.  What  does  that  man  do  if  he  has  no  means  of 
getting  lodging  or  food  for  the  night  ? — There  are  a 
number  of  lodging-houses,  and  then  there  is  the  Night 
Asylum  for  the  Houseless  for  bona  fide  out  of  work  men, 
but  the  great  majority  of  the  class  to  whom  you  refer 
can  pick  for  themselves,  or,  as  we  say  in  Scotland,  can 
pick  their  lone.    They  can  find  their  way  about. 

6459.  Nothing  more  is  heard  of  them  ? — No. 

6460.  Do  some  of  them  make  application  to  the  police  ? 
— Now  and  again. 

6461.  There  are  cells  attached  to  the  police  stations  in 
Glasgow  ? — Yes,  there  are  turnkey  rooms  and  such  like, 
where  I  know  that  large  numbers  are  sheltered.  The 
chief  constable  has  prepared  a  statement  showing  the 
number  of  persons  afforded  accommodation  in  the  various 
police  offices  throughout  the  city  during  the  week  ended 
Slst  December,  1904,  and  the  corresponding  weeks  in 
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1903  and  1902,  and  also  for  the  month  of.  December  in 
1904,  1903,'  and  1902.  From  that  it  appears  that  there 
were  1,007  men  and  65  women  for  the  week  ended 
31st  December,  1904.  In  the  corresponding  week  in  1903 
there  were  102  men  and  13  women,  a  total  of  115 
as  against  the  total  I  have  mentioned.  In  the 
same  week  in  1902  there  was  a  total  of  45.  In 
the  month  of  December,  1904,  there  were  4,558  men  and 
228  women,  making  a  total  of  4,786,  while  in  the  same 
month  in  1903,  there  were  502,  and  in  1902  there  were  240. 

6462.  That  shows  that  there  is  a  very  large  amount  of 
shelter  relief  given  by  the  police  in  Glasgow  ? — Yes, 
during  the  scare  about  the  unemployed  and  the  creation 
of  soup  kitchens.  T  hold  that  the  advertisement  of  that 
sort  of  thing  abroad  brought  hundreds,  indeed  thousands, 
into  the  city. 

6463.  Would  these  persons  be  residents  ? — I  am  sure 
they  were  not. 

6464.  Where  did  they  come  from  ? — All  over  the 
country,  particularly  the  west  of  Scotland. 

6465.  In  order  to  get  the  soup  ? — Yes. 

6466.  And  such  a  case  has  to  be  sheltered  by  the  police 
in  the  last  resort  because  he  is  able-bodied  ? — Yes. 

6467.  And  because  the  free  shelters  are  full  ?— There 
is  only  one  free  shelter,  the  Night  Asylum,  and  it  was 
crammed. 

6468.  Is  it  usually  full  ?— Yes. 

6469.  Under  ordinary  conditions  ? — Yes.  I  have  com- 
plained about  that  place  frequently,  and  I  have  declared 
more  than  once  that  it  should  be  burned  to  the  ground 
because  it  creates  a  class.  One  of  the  members  of  the 
parish  council  who  was  recently  appointed  a  director  of 
this  institution  submitted  the  following  report  to  his 
fellow  directors :  "  I  understand  the  object  for  which 
this  institution  was  intended  was  to  assist  men  and 
women  who  from  some  temporary  cause  were  out  of 
work  or  were  looking  for  work.  This  no  doubt  at  the 
time  of  its  initiation  was  most  desirable,  but  I  am  of 
opinion  that  the  necessity  is  not  now  so  clamant,  on  account 
of  the  many  private  and  corporation  model  lodgings  now  in 
existence,  and  that  a  larger  proportion  of  those  admitted 
could  find  means  of  getting  a  night's  lodging  if  left  to  their 
own  resources,  so  that  by  giving  them  assistance  we  are 
only  helping  to  pauperise  and  conduce  to  laziness. 
Able-bodied  men  or  women  are  quite  able  to  keep  them- 
selves if  they  are  sober,  honest,  and  willing,  and  if  they 
would  just  deny  themselves  a  little  and  save  a  portion  of 
their  earnings  for  a  time  of  need.  I  would  therefore 
suggest  to  the  directors  the  advisability  of  not  admitting 
any  single   men  or  women  who  are  apparently  able- 
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bodied,  of  sound  mind,  and  not  over  forty-five  years  of 
age.  This  I  estimate  would  do  away  with  about  one  half 
of  the  applicants,  and  would  give  the  officiating  director 
more  time  to  consider  the  remainder  of  the  cases,  and 
to  find  out  if  they  were  suitable  objects  of  relief." 

6470.  And  the  result  ? — It  is  only  within  the  last 
month  that  that  opinion  has  been  expressed. 

6471.  You  are  aware  of  the  English  system  of  dealing 
with  tramps  ? — In  an  ordinary  way. 

6472.  It  is  something  like  this  ;  the  guardians  of  the 
poor  provide  shelters  which  are  free,  subject  to  the  fact 
that  the  vagrants  are  supposed  to  be  detained  two  nights, 
and  in  the  intermediate  day  to  do  a  certain  amount  of 
work.  If  you  had  such  shelters  in  Glasgow,  do  you 
suppose  it  would  have  made  any  difference  in  the  number 
applying  for  relief  at  the  police  stations  ?— It  would 
have  increased  the  numbers. 

6473.  As  giving  one  more  facility  for  living  in  the 
town  ? — Yes. 

6474.  So  on  the  whole  you  prefer  .to  be  without  the 
English  tramp  system? — Yes,  but  still  I  want  the  remedy. 

6475.  Do  you  know  under  what  authority  the  police 
relieve  these  people  ? — No  authority. 

6476.  There  is  no  legal  authority  for  it  at  all  ? — No. 
Simply  a  man  or  woman  comes  into  the  office  and  says 
that  they  have  no  means,  or  something  of  that  kind,  and 
no  shelter,  and  asks  to  be  allowed  to  remain.  I  know  that 
the  magistrates  gave  instructions  to  the  chief  constable 
to  afford  facilities  in  such  cases. 

6477.  {3Ir.  Simpson.)  Do  you  suppose  that  any  food 
that  is  given  to  them  at  night  comes  from  private  funds  ? 
— I  am  not  aware  of  their  getting  any  food. 

6478.  It  is  simply  the  shelter  ? — Yes,  purely  the  shelter. 

6479.  (Chairman.)  The  point  as  to  the  legality  of  that 
relief  has  often  been  mentioned  before  Committees  ? — I 
think  so. 

6480.  At  any  rate,  it  is  well  known  in  Scotland  ? — It 
is  known  in  Glasgow,  but  1  do  not  know  to  what  extent 
it  has  spread  in  other  parts  of  the  country. 

6481.  Do  you  think  that  in  other  towns,  such  as  Edin- 
burgh, there  is  anything  like  the  amount  of  shelter  that 
is  given  in  Glasgow  ? — It  is  not  so  extensive  in  Edinburgh 
as  in  Glasgow,  but  the  same  complaints  have  been  voiced 
as  to  the  soup  kitchens  and  other  things  creating  tramps. 

6482.  Including  the  shelter  given  at  the  police  station  V 
— Quite  so. 

6483.  I  think  you  some  years  ago  made  an  analysis 
of  what  became  of  a  certain  number  of  tramps  who  applied 
for  relief  at  Glasgow.  Have  you  anything  of  that  sort 
up  to  date,  as  it  would  be  exceedingly  useful  ? — Here  is  a 
statement  of  houseless  and  homeless  applicants  from  16th 
November,  1900,  to  15th  May,  1901,  giving  an  analysis 
of  where  they  have  come  from  and  all  that  sort  of  thing 
(see  Appendix  XVI. ).  Following  on  that,  I  have  also  a  list 
of  tramp  applicants,  giving  their  names  and  ages, 
the  number  of  days  they  had  resided  in  Glasgow,  where 
they  came  from,  where  they  were  sent  to,  and  so  on. 

6484.  The  return  I  have  in  my  mind  was  a  sort  of 
summary  of  these,  so  many  remitted  to  the  police  and  so 
many  sent  to  the  poorhouse  ? — That  is  another  aspect  of  it 
and  1  will  give  that  likewise.  I  have  here  a  comparative 
statement  of  vagrancy  and  begging  from  22nd  November, 
1900,  to  15th  May,  1905  (see  Appendix  XVI. ).  I  find  that 
there  were  154  cases  in  one  half-year,  60  of  whom  were  not 
known  to  the  parish  and  94  were  known.  Of  these  latter 
there  were  23  previously  convicted.  Of  these  154  there 
were  69  sent  to  prison,  38  were  admonished,  and  so  on. 
This  is  brought  up  to  date. 

6485.  What  does  "  reported  by  the  police  "  mean  ? — 
That  means  that  some  years  ago,  owing  to  the  increase 
in  these  cases,  we  complained  to  the  magistrates  that  they 
were  not  doing  their  duty,  to  put  it  in  a  rough  and  ready 
way.  In  the  first  place,  the  police  were  not  apprehending 
these  vagrants  and  tramps,  and  when  they  were  appre- 
hended, they  were  simply  admonished  by  the  police  and 
let  go. 

6486.  (Captain  Eardley-Wilmot.)  What  were  they 
apprehended  for  ? — Begging  and  vagrancy. 

6487.  Is  that  a  crime  in  Glasgow  ? — Yes. 


6488.  (Chaiman.)  Vagrancy  would  mean  begging, 
would  it  not  ? — Yes. 

6489.  The  mere  fact  of  not  having  visible  means  of 
subsistence  would  not  be  a  criminal  act  ? — No,  it  must 
be  the  act  of  begging.  We  had  a  meeting  with  the  magis- 
trates and  made  a  representation.  We  got  the  original 
clause  of  the  Act  of  1866  amended  in  1895  to  what  we 
thought  was  our  way  of  looking  at  the  subject.  These 
are  referred  to  in  the  second  paragraph  of  my  precis. 
Ultimately  it  was  arranged  that  one  of  my  ofiicers  should 
attend  the  police  court  every  morning,  upon  information 
supplied  by  the  police  authorities  that  there  were  tramps 
or  vagrants  apprehended  by  the  police.  My  officer 
searched  our  o^vn  records  for  the  history  of  the  different 
persons.  He  appeared  at  the  court  and  advised  the 
magistrate  as  to  their  history,  and  the  magistrate  some- 
times committed  the  prisoner  to  the  poorhouse  as  a  place 
of  safety  for  seven  days. 

6490.  Under  what  authority  ?— Under  the  Act  of  1895. 

6491.  Was  that  a  local  Act  ? — Yes  ;  he  was  sent  up  as 
an  ordinary  inmate.  He  would  be  so  committed  by  one 
magistrate,  and  at  the  end  of  seven  days  he  would  be 
brought  down  before  another  magistrate,  with  the  result 
that  the  second  magistrate  knew  nothing  of  the  original 
statements  put  before  the  court,  and  probably  the  man 
would  be  admonished  and  discharged,  and  would  probably 
turn  up  at  another  court  the  same  week,  oi  something 
like  that.  The  result  of  that  is  the  paper  you  have 
before  you. 

6492.  "  Reported  by  police,  154,  of  whom  94  were 
known  to  parish  and  23  of  these  had  been  previously 
convicted."  69  of  these  were  sent  to  prison,  and  38 
were  admonished.  Does  that  mean  admonished  and 
discharged  ? — Yes. 

6493.  (Mr.  Simpson.)  It  is  69  out  of  the  total  of 
154  ?— Yes. 

6494.  (Chairman.)  43  were  remitted  to  the  poorhouse  ? 
—Yes. 

6495.  Were  these  remitted  to  the  poorhouse  for  any 
definite  period  ? — No,  but  they  got  the  hint  that  if  they 
were  seen  begging  again  they  would  be  sent  to  prison. 

6496.  Now  if  they  were  sent  to  prison,  what  term  would 
they  get  ? — In  the  case  of  John  Dunlop,  for  instance,  he  was 
before  the  Central  police  court  on  26th  December,  1900, 
and  he  got  ten  days.  In  May,  1901,  he  got  seven  days, 
in  August  fourteen  days,  in  September  thirty  days  under 
an  aUas,  15th  April,  1902,  thirty  days,  and  October,  1902, 
thirty  days.  That  man  became  chargeable  to  the  parish 
in  1888  at  the  age  of  forty-three,  and  since  then  has  been 
frequently  in  the  poorhouse  for  short  periods,  sometimes 
only  for  three  days.  The  last  we  heard  of  him  was  on 
8th  May  of  this  year,  when  he  left  the  poorhouse.  The 
others  are  just  in  the  same  way.  There  is  one  twenty-one 
days  (see  Appendix  XVI.). 

6497.  That  would  be  for  begging  ? — Yes. 

6498.  Might  it  be  for  sleeping  out  ? — It  might. 

6499.  Do  you  have  a  considerable  number  of  people 
sleeping  on  staircases  and  such  places  in  Glasgow  ? — Yes. 
In  the  Glasgow  Corporation  and  Police  Act  of  1895, 
section  34,  in  addition  to  the  powers  conferred  upon  the 
magistrates  by  sections  144  and  145  of  the  Glasgow 
Police  Act  of  1868,  the  following  provision  has  effect: — 
"  The  magistrate  may,  if  he  thinks  fit,  direct  that  any 
person  brought  before  him  under  these  sections,  who,  in 
his  opinion  is  a  beggar  or  vagrant,  shall  be  sent  to  the 
inspector  .of  poor  that  his  claim  may  be  investigated  " 
and  so  on.  Clause  144  states  that  every  person  who  in 
any  turn-pike  road,  street,  court,  or  common  stair,  either 
asks  alms  or  exposes  wounds  or  deformities,  or  places 
himself  or  acts  so  as  to  ifiduce  or  for  the  purpose  of  in- 
ducing the  giving  of  alms  shall  be  deemed  a  beggar.  Any 
person  who  within  the  city  is  found  wandering  abroad  or 
lodging  in  any  barn  or  outhouse,  or  in  any  unoccupied 
building,  or  in  the  open  air,  or  under  a  tent,  or  in  any 
court,  etc.,  shall  be  deemed  a  vagrant,  unless  he  proves  to 
the  satisfaction  of  the  magistrate  that  he  has  a  fixed  place 
of  residence  and  some  means  of  gaining  a  livelihood 
within  the  city. 

6500.  What  is  the  penalty  ?— It  is  from  10  days  to  60 
days. 

6501.  (Captain  Eardley-Wilmot.)  Is  there  a  minimum 
of  10  days  ? — I  think  so. 
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6502.  {Mr.  Simpson.)  The  section  to  which  you  have 
just  referred  would  not  include  sleeping  on  a  common 
-stair  ? — I  think  it  would.  A  person  simply  found  on 
•a  stair  would  not  be  apprehended.  He  would  be  told 
to  go  away. 

6503.  And  if  he  tried  to  sleep  outside  he  could  be 
apprehended  ? — Yes. 

6504.  {Chairman.)  Are  you  sure  that  there  is  a 
minimum  sentence  ? — I  would  not  be  dogmatic  on  that. 
Probably  there  may  not  be  a  minimum,  because  I  have 
known  drunks  to  have  3  days  simply  to  get  a  wash,  and 
I  complained  about  it  frequently. 

6505.  What  are  the  powers  with  regard  to  the  deten- 
tion in  the  poorhouse  ?— That  is  given  under  the  rules 
of  the  Local  Government  Board.  The  maximum  is 
72  hours. 

6506.  But  the  magistrates  have  nothing  to  do  with 
that  ? — ^They  give  7  days  or  till  such  time  as  the  inspector 
of  poor  can  make  inquiry  as  to  the  history  of  the  prisoner. 

6507.  The  magistrates  have  the  power  of  compul- 
-sory  detention  for  that  time  ? — Yes. 

6508.  For  the  purpose  of  making  inquiries  ? — Yes. 
"  Shall  be  sent  to  the  inspector  of  poor  of  the  parish 
within  which  such  person  shall  have  been  found  in  order 
that  the  claim  of  such  person  may  be  investigated,  and 
the  magistrate  may  direct  any  such  person  to  be  detained 
in  custody." 

6509.  What  section  is  that  ?— Section  34  of  the  Act 
of  1895. 

6510.  Do  you  find  that  that  is  a  useful  provision  ? — 
Yes. 

6511.  Do  you  find  any  inconvenience  in  making  the 
master  responsible  for  the  custody  of  the  prisoner  ? — 
No. 

6512.  I  suppose  that  the  persons  sent  under  tha*^ 
section  are  mostly  broken  down  folk  ? — No,  what  we 
would  call  the  average  able-bodied  tramp. 

6513.  Have  the  magistrates  in  Scotland  any  power 
in  the  way  of  ordering  relief  to  anybody  ? — No,  that 
lies  entirely  with  the  parish  coimcil.  This  is  running 
practically  pari  passu  with  the  parish  authorities. 

6514.  Only  to  that  extent  has  the  magistrate  pDwer 
to  order  relief  to  anyone  ? — Yes. 

6515.  You  give  us  here  a  number  of  these  cases.  In 
each,  the  man  seems  to  have  had  repeated  sentences 
of  imprisonment  for  a  short  time  ? — Yes. 

6516.  I  see  that  one  man  has  been  sentenced  11  times 
in  2  years,  and  on  four  occasions  he  has  got  30  days  ? — 
That  is  so. 

6517.  Do  you  find  any  cases  where  the  prisoner  says 
that  he  prefers  the  prison  to  the  poorhouse  ? — I  have 
not  heard  that  from  any  of  these  cases,  but  I  have  heard 
it  elsewhere.    It  is  simply  a  stock  expression. 

6518.  You  do  not  believe  it  ? — No. 

6519.  {Captain  Showers.)  Do  they  get  better  food  in 
the  prison  than  they  get  in  the  poorhouse  ? — I  have 
heard  it  said,  and  Dr.  Dunlop  has  stated,  that  they  are 
better  fed,  but  that  must  be  taken  with  an  explanation, 
because  every  prisoner,  or  nearly  every  prisoner,  is  made 
to  work  in  the  prison,  while  the  great  bulk  of  our  people 
do  not  work. 

6520.  {Chairman.)  Are  you  acquainted  with  the  dis- 
cipline in  the  prisons  in  Scotland  ? — Yes,  I  have  been 
through  two  prisons  quite  recently. 

6521.  Do  you  know  what  the  short-time  prisoners  do  ? 
— Not  specially,  but  I  know  that  they  all  work. 

6522.  {Captain  Eardhy-Wilmot.)  Is  there  no  work  in  the 
poorhouses  in  Scotland  ? — There  is  only  a  kind  of  work. 
Now,  in  Barlinnie  Prison  in  Glasgow  the  men  are  employed 
upon  the  land,  trenching,  lining,  preparing  for  potatoes, 
and  such  Uke.  On  my  visit  there  were  a  number  busy 
breaking  stones. 

6523.  {Mr.  Simpson.)  There  is  a  considerable  amount 
of  land  round  that  prison  ? — Yes.  A  number  were 
employed  in  washing  clothes  and  book-binding,  and  all 
"these  varied  trades. 

6524.  {Chairman.)  Do  you  think  that  the  sentences 
•given  by  magistrates  are  really  a  deterrent  ?— No,  thsy 
•are  not. 


6525.  What  is  your  opinion  of  short  sentences  ? — -They 
do  more  harm  than  good. 

6526.  What  is  the  shortest  time  you  would  send  a  man 
to  gaol  for  ?— On  his  third  conviction  I  would  send  him 
for  the  full  period. 

6527.  What  is  that  ?--Sixty  days. 

6528.  Would  you  eve^"  send  a  man  to  gaol  for  less  than 
a  fortnight  ? — No. 

6529.  Would  a  month  be  better  ? — I  believe  it  would. 
Personally,  I  believe  in  rigorous  treatment  for  that  class 
of  people. 

6530.  Then  what  is  your  opinion  of  the  short  sentence  ? 
— That  it  is  of  no  earthly  use.  It  only  cleans  their  skin 
and  purifies  their  clothing,  and  enables  them  to  come 
out  again  to  revert  to  their  old  process. 

6531.  They  come  out  very  thirsty  ? — They  do. 

6532.  Is  there  any  indication  in  Scotland  of  vagrants 
committing  offences  in  order  to  be  sent  to  prison  ? — I 
do  not  think  so.  Personally,  I  have  not  heard  of  any, 
except  two  of  our  celebrated  cases.  These  happened 
to  be  women,  and  they  broke  a  window  occasionally  just 
for  the  fun  of  the  thing.  One  of  them  has  been  before 
Parhament  already  in  Sir  Charles  Cameron's  Report — 
Jane  McPoUand.    She  is  as  lively  as  ever. 

6533.  I  think  the  police  take  a  half-yearly  census  ot 
vagrants  or  homeless  persons  ? — They  take  a  census  in 
June  and  in  December.  It  is  a  census  of  the  vagrants, 
beggars,  and  migratory  poor  on  tramp  within  the 
counties,  cities,  and  police  burghs  of  Scotland.  The  last 
return  is  for  1904,  and  it  is  just  newly  pubhshed. 

6534.  Does  not  that  give  a  total  of  about  9,000  ?— 
There  were  8,252  in  June. 

6535.  {Captain  Eardhy-Wilmot.)  Is  that  males  and 
females  ?^Yes,  including  children. 

6536.  There  is  no  authorised  legal  provision  for  these 
people  in  Scotland  ? — No. 

6537.  There  is  the  unauthorised  provision  which  is 
made  by  the  police  in  the  large  to^vTls  ? — Yes. 

6538.  Otherwise  there  is  nothing  ? — I  know  of  nothing. 
There  are  certain  country  parishes  where  they  have  a 
sort  of  parochial  lodging-house. 

6539.  Shelter  places  ? — Yes.  These  are  more  for 
persons  who  might  become  ill,  or  something  of  that  kind. 

6540.  Do  you  think  it  is  desirable  that  provision  should 
be  made  for  these  people  ? — No. 

6541.  You  would  prefer  that  they  should  be  dealt 
with  under  the  criminal  law,  and,  if  habituals,  sent  for 
long  periods  of  detention  ? — -I  would  much  rather  see 
these  people  confined  for  periods  in  a  reformatory  or 
labour  colony.  If  you  refer  to  pages  30  and  31  of  the 
pamphlet  ^v•hich  I  have  put  into  your  hands  you  will 
find  what  I  suggest. 

6542.  You  give  a  description  of  a  little  labour  colony 
near  Glasgow  ?— Yes,  down  Dumfries  way.  What  I 
suggest,  roughly  speaking,  is  some  joint  board  of  the 
town  council  and  the  parish  council,  and  that  the  poUce 
should  lay  hands  upon  all  vagrants,  beggars,  and  such 
people  who  ought  to  come  under  the  surveillance  of  the 
poor  law  authorities,  and  all  bona  fide  unemployed  work- 
men and  such  like  should  be  put  on  to  a  labour  colony 
for  the  purpose  of  their  becoming  self-supporting. 

6543.  Would  you  do  that  all  at  once  ? — It  would 
require  to  be  gradual. 

6544.  Otherwise  you  would  be  swamped  with  the 
numbers  ? — I  do  not  think  so.  If  such  a  thing  had 
been  started  in  August  last  we  would  have  been  swamped 
with  the  numbers  ;  but  if  it  is  well  advertised  that  the 
tramps  will  get  their  deserts,  that  the  idle  loafer,  the 
man  who  goes  about  propagating  disease  and  setting  fire 
to  barns,  will  be  locked  up,  but  that  the  decent,  well-  . 
doing,  self-respecting  man  will  be  taken  charge  of  and  put 
on  his  feet  again,  I  do  not  think  the  numbers  would  be 
overwhelming. 

6545.  In  Scotland  the  law  of  settlement  is  very  strictly 
enforced  ? — It  was  altered  under  the  Act  of  1898  when  it 
was  reduced  from  five  years  to  three. 

6546.  What  I  mean  is  that  each  parish  takes  full  advan- 
tage of  the  law  of  settlement  ? — Yes. 

6547.  You  do  not  relieve  anyone  who  does  not  belong 
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Mr.  Ja-mt.s  to  you  ? — That  is  so  ;  but  I  would  qualify  that  by  stating 
Bnssell  that  the  parish  must  relieve  whoever  is  ill,  and  they 
Motion.       have  recoursa  against  the  parish  of  settlement. 

25  May  1905       6548.  They  take  care  that  they  do  have  recourse  ? 
-■—  "  '  ■  —Yes. 

6549.  You  do  not  give  away  much  ? — That  is  so. 

6550.  That  would  make  a  difficulty  in  dealing  with 
persons  like  tramps ;  there  would  be  continual  disputes 
as  to  the  parish  the  tramp  belonged  to  ? — I  do  not  think 
so.  The  whole  tramp  or  unemployed  question  relates 
round  the  large  towns  to  a  certain  population,  and  if 
these  were  dealt  with  in  the  way  I  have  indicated  you 
would  reduce  the  vagrant  population  to  nothing. 

6551.  If  you  locked  them  up  ? — Yes,  but  there  would 
be  no  trouble  about  settlement  at  all. 

6552.  Why  not  ? — Why  should  there  be  any  trouble  ? 
Those  people  who  are  bona  fide  poor  law  cases  have 
their  settlement  already,  because  they  are  known  to  the 
poor  law  authorities. 

6553.  But  the  man  who  walks  from  place  to  place  ? — 
Whatever  parish  he  may  be  settled  in  under  this  arrange- 
ment would  find  recourse  under  the  existing  laws. 

6554.  Who  do  you  suggest  should  manage  the  labour 
colony  ? — A  joint  committee  of  town  councils  and  parish 
councils. 

6555.  Not  the  police  ? — No.  Able-bodied  persons 
able  to  work  would  be  sent  to  the  labour  colonies  as  the 
new  board  might  determine. 

6556.  Who  would  send  them? — The  new  board  created 
under  this  scheme  of  mine. 

6557.  Would  the  board  send  them  or  would  they  bo 
sent  through  the  magistrates  ? — The  board  would  send 
them. 

6558.  As  a  poor  law  matter  ? — Yes. 

6559.  Do  you  propose  to  confer  on  that  board  powers 
of  detention  ? — Practically  so. 

6560.  So  a  man  would  be  detained  by  a  board  of 
elected  persons.  Would  you  have  a  formal  trial  of  the 
man  ? — Yes. 

6561.  Before  this  administrative  board  ? — "  That  all 
other  persons  who  are  not  able  to  work,  who  have  no 
visible  means  of  subsistence,  who  may  be  dependent 
upon  charity,  all  vagrants,  beggars,  inebriates,  &c.,  as 
defined  in  existing  statutes,  all  beggars,  whether  singing 
or  selling,  be  taken  before  a  magistrate  and  committed 
to  a  poor  house  for  fixed  periods.  That  all  such  persons 
may  be  conveyed  to  a  poor-house  for  not  more  than  one 
week  till  the  board  decide  as  to  their  disposal." 

6562.  The  new  board  ?— Yes. 

6563.  And  the  joint  board  would  decide  without  further 
reference  to  the  magistrates  ? — They  would  decide  whether 
this  case  should  go  to  the  magistrates  or  should  go  direct 
to  a  labour  colony. 

6564.  Supposing  a  man  went  to  a  labour  colony,  how 
long  would  you  keep  him  there  ? — That  would  be  in  the 
discretion  of  the  board  managing  the  labour  colony. 

6565.  The  man  would  have  to  stay  ? — That  is  a  con- 
dition ;  he  would  be  required  to  sign  an  obligation  that  he 
would  stay  for  a  minimum  period. 

6566.  (Mr.  Simpson.)  You  would  give  your  new  board 
power  to  send  a  case  to  a  labour  colony  for  an  indefinite 
period  ? — Yes,  and  to  poorhouses  that  are  not  fully 
occupied.  At  the  present  moment  in  Scotland  we  have 
accommodation  for  16,000  indoor  poor.  Probably  there 
are  only  9,000  of  these  beds  occupied  at  the  present 
moment.  I  say  that  there  is  no  use  in  connection  with 
inebriates  and  colonies  and  so  on  spending  more  money 
on  stone  and  lime.  The  Local  Government  Board  should 
order  the  removal  of  two  or  three  cases  in  a  poorhouse, 
and  then  utilise  the  empty  poorhouse  for  this  purpose. 
There  are  poorhouses  in  the  north  of  Scotland  with  two 
or  three  patients  and  a  staff  large  enough  to  look  after 
thirty  patients. 

6567.  It  would  not  be  worth  while  sending  a  man  to 
the  north  of  Scotland  unless  you  could  keep  him  a  con- 
siderable time  ?— I  am  mentioning  the  north  of  Scotland 
as  an  extreme  case,  but  there  are  plenty  of  cases  round 
the  neighbourhood  where  we  could  transfer  from  one 
poorhouse  to  another. 


6568.  (Captain  Showers.)  You  mean  to  take  the  in^-  ates 
all  out  of  one  poorhouse  and  turn  that  poorhouse  into  a 
colony  ? — Yes.    Fill  it  up. 

6569.  (Mr.  Simpson.)  Do  you  know  of  any  institution 
that  is  being  run  at  present  on  the  lines  on  which  you 
would  wish  yoixr  labour  colony  to  be  run  ? — The  only 
one  is  Locharbriggs. 

6570.  Is  that  in  Dumfries  ?— Yes,  in  the  parish  of 
Ruthwell.    It  is  run  by  a  philanthropic  society  in  Glasgow. 

6571.  What  sort  of  people  go  there  ?— I  will  submit  th? 
cases  later  on.  I  can  give  the  history  of  six  or  eight 
people  that  were  taken  as  a  trial  and  were  sent  to  Lochar- 
briggs. I  went  and  saw  them,  and  I  will  be  able  to  tell 
you  about  them  afterwards.  Roughly  speaking,  they 
were  not  a  success  and  they  should  have  been  kept  there. 

6572.  At  Glasgow  ? — No,  Locharbriggs,  or  some  other 
place.  My  point  is  that  they  were  safer  there  than  at 
Glasgow . 

6573.  There  is  no  power  of  detaining  at  the  colony  ? — 
—No. 

6574.  Did  they  leave  ? — ^No,  we  took  them  away. 

6575.  I  suppose  Glasgow  parish  paid  something  for 
their  maintenance  ? — We  paid  6s.  or  7s.  a  week  for  their 
maintenance.  I  took  the  chairman  of  my  board  and  the 
convener  of  the  committee  down  to  see  the  place.  We 
interviewed  each  man  and  we  found  that  we  were  simply 
throwing  away  money.  They  would  have  been  as  com- 
fortable and  well  kept  in  our  poorhouse.  The  trial  did  not 
succeed ;  they  did  not  rise  to  the  occasion  themselves. 

6576.  The  labour  colony  that  you  would  propose  would 
really  be  a  complete  novelty  in  Scotland  ? — Yes. 

6577.  Do  you  not  think  that  any  such  colony  would 
necessarily  have  to  be  experimental,  supposing  every 
parish  coxmcil  started  one  ? — My  proposal  is  limited  to 
burghs  and  parishes  with  a  population  of,  say  60,000  to 
150,000.  It  would  not  be  required  in  every  parish.  I 
am  for  more  elasticity  in  administration.  There  is  far  too 
little  of  that  just  now.  Each  point  is  left  to  its  own  parish, 
as  it  were.  It  may  be  a  parish  with  a  population  of  300, 
or  3,000  or  300,000.  That  is  what  I  have  been  girding 
against.  The  Local  Government  Board  cannot  scratch 
a  pen  and  say  "  This  shall  be."  All  that  ought  to  be  done 
under  the  agency  of  the  Local  Government  Board.  They 
ought  to  be  able  to  shift  this  man  to  some  other  place, 
and  so  on.  They  should  have  larger  areas  of  administra- 
tion. At  the  present  time  we  are  simply  playing  with  the 
thing. 

6578.  As  you  have  a  combination  of  parishes  for  the 
purposes  of  a  poorhouse,  you  might  have  a  combination 
for  a  labour  colony  ? — Yes. 

6579.  (Chairman.)  Would  not  your  proposed  labour 
colonies  be  like  an  ordinary  rural  poorhouse  ? — No,  I 
have  never  looked  at  them  in  that  light.  The  colony  I 
have  in  view  is  for  a  decent  working  man  who  has  fallen 
out  of  employment. 

6580.  For  what  class  would  you  use  your  unused 
accommodation  in  the  poorhouses  ? — For  the  class  of 
people  that  are  persistently  bothering  us  in  the  police 
coiu:ts  and  tramping  through  the  country — the  8,252. 

6581.  Do  you  not  think  that  the  presence  of  that  class 
in  a  country  poorhouse  would  be  a  mischief  to  the  usual 
inmates  ? — They  are  the  same  class ;  they  come  from 
the  same  class. 

6582.  (Captain  Showers.)  What  would  you  do  witli 
the  children  ? — There  are  very  few  of  them  here. 

6583.  (Captain  Eardley-Wilmot.)  For  how  long  would 
you  commit  a  man  to  this  place ;  for  two  years  ? — I 
prefer  the  sheriff  to  a  local  magistrate.  He  would  have 
the  whole  circumstances  of  the  case  before  him,  and  he 
would  judge  whether  it  was  a  case  for  two  years  or  not. 
At  the  end  of  the  two  years  the  man  should  come  up 
again  before  the  sheriff  with  a  report  from  the  master  of 
the  poor-house. 

6584.  Would  there  be  any  difficulty  as  regards  the 
compulsory  detention  of  these  men  ? — The  whole  diffi- 
culty we  have  to  contend  with  is  this  fetish  of  the  liberty 
of  the  subject.    That  is  the  curse  of  the  whole  country. 

6585.  There  would  be  no  difficulty  ?— No. 

6586.  I  suppose  it  means  building  a  wall  ? — No,  I 
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would  not  build  a  wall  at  all.  If  a  man  goes  away  he  is 
liable  to  be  apprehended  and  punished. 

6587.  So  you  think  there  would  be  no  difficulty  ? — 
'That  is  so. 

6588.  (Mr.  Simpson.)  It  would  be  rather  hard  to 
distinguish  between  a  poorhouse  used  for  that  purpose 
and  a  prison.  It  would  really  be  a  prison  under  the 
management  of  the  poor  law  authorities  instead  of  a 
prison  tmder  the  Prison  Commissioners  ? — It  would 
be  a  prison  without  the  cast-iron  administration  of  the 
prison. 

6589.  There  would  be  the  same  necessity  for  safe 
custody  ? — It  is  simply  the  turning  of  a  key  on  a  man  for 
his  own  safety  and  for  the  safety  of  the  public  outside. 

6590.  But  you  have  to  turn  the  key  on  him  just  as 
you  would  turn  it  on  him  if  he  were  sent  to  prison  ? — 
I  admit  that,  but  not  to  the  same  rigorous  extent.  I 
would  not  build  walls  as  in  a  prison,  nor  would  I  enforce 
:si'ence  and  all  that  sort  of  thing. 

6591.  If  a  man  escapsd  it  would  not  matter  so  much 
as  in  the  case  of  a  man  escaping  from  prison  ? — No,  I 
would  not  care  though  they  all  escaped,  so  long  as  they 
•did  not  go  on  the  roads  and  beg. 

6592.  If  they  did  that  you  would  catch  them  and  send 
them  back  ? — Certainly.  The  Chairman  referred  to  the 
number  of  vagrants  being  about  9,000.  My  interpreta- 
tion of  these  figures  is  that  they  are  rather  higher.  There 
.are  8,252  in  June,  and  6,987  in  December,  making  a 
total  of  about  15,000.  I  have  all  along  gone  on  the 
assumption  that  you  must  put  the  two  figures  together, 
and  I  say  that  there  is  a  floating  population  of  vagrants 
of  somewhere  about  13,000.  On  the  other  hand,  some 
say  that  in  that  way  they  are  counted  twice,  but  my 
experience  of  that  class  is  that  the  man  and  woman  foimd 
Oil  tramp  in  June  are  not  found  on  tramp  in  December ; 
they  are  in  our  poorhouses.  Those  that  are  on  tramp 
'in  June  are  a  diflerent  class  from  those  on  tramp  in 
December. 

6593.  {Captain  Showers.)  What  would  you  do  with  the 
children  on  tramp  ;  would  you  get  power  to  take  them 
away  and  educate  them  ? — Yes,  I  would  board  out  every 
•child. 

6594.  So  that  it  could  become  a  decent  member  of 
society  ? — Yes.  I  would  have  applied  to  Scotland  the 
provisions  of  the  English  Act  of  1889  where  power  was 
given  to  take  charge  of  children  up  to  eighteen  years  of  age. 
"We  feel  that  the  worst  period  of  a  boy's  or  girl's  life  is 
between  fourteen  and  eighteen. 

6595.  Have  you  any  inspectors  under  the  Prevention 
■of  Cruelty  to  Children  Act  in  Scotland  ? — Yes.  We  have 
ia  society  in  Glasgow  with  branches  all  over  the  country, 
•even  in  such  a  small  town  as  Kirkcaldy. 

6596.  Do  they  follow  up  tramp  children  at  all  ? — They 
are  taking  a  wider  interest  in  connection  with  them  now. 
Dr.  William  Mitchell  of  the  Glasgow  school  board  has 
■been  the  pioneer  in  efforts  to  secure  these  children— the 
•children  of  tinkers,  and  such  like.  Efiorts  have  been 
made  to  get  the  assistance  of  Parliament  towards  that 
•end. 

6597.  Do  you  not  think  that  it  would  be  a  good  thing 
if  we  could  institute  an  identification  of  tramps,  such  as 
■by  finger-prints,  so  that  you  could  prove  whether  a  man 
has  been  up  two  or  three  times  before  a  magistrate,  and 
then  give  him  a  serious  sentence  ? — Yes,  any  means 
whereby  you  can  reform  that  man,  or  prevent  others 
irom  following  in  his  footsteps. 

6598.  {Dr.  Downes.)  Have  you  had  any  trouble  in  the 
•spread  of  disease  by  tramps  ? — I  have  read  of  that. 

6599.  But  in  your  own  experience  in  Glasgow  ? — No, 
ibut  from  what  I  have  seen  of  these  tramps  I  say  that 
they  are  bound  to  spread  disease.  At  the  time  of  the 
smallpox  epidemic  I  placed  an  officer  at  the  entrance  to 
the  relieving  department  to  examine  as  far  as  he  could 
-every  applicant  who  entered  the  building,  and  to  see 
whether  he  showed  any  appearance  of  smallpox.  If 
there  was  any  doubt  the  applicant  was  taken  before  a 
•medical  officer.  Concurrent  with  that,  we  had  an  officer- 
sometimes  a  man,  sometimes  a  woman— with  water  and 
a.  towel  and  a  sponge  to  take  the  dirt  off  the  arm  to  see 
whether  the  person  had  ever  been  vaccinated.  I  am 
•convinced  that  a  great  deal  of  disease,  such  as  smallpox,  is 


can  ied  by  these  people  ;  indeed,  I  suppose,  that  that  is  an  Mr.  James 

accepted  fact.    There  are  also  the  ravages  of  syphilis.  Russell 

,          ,                   ,   ,  •     1           •  Motion. 

6600.  Who  regulates  the  common  lodgmg-houses  in   

Glasgow  ? — The  sanitary  inspector.  25  May  1905. 

6601.  Are  there  any  municipal   lodging-houses    in  — 
Glasgow  ? — Yes,  there  are-  probably  half  a  dozen. 

6602.  Are  they  doing  anything  to  improve  the  common 
lodging-houses  generally  ? — They  have  improved  them. 
In  the  sanitary  inspector's  report  which  has  just  been 
published  he  indicates  that  four  or  five  lodging-houses 
have  been  taken  off  the  register,  and  one  has  been  put  on, 
and  at  present  there  are  over  9,600  beds  in  these  different 
lodging-houses. 

6603.  Are  these  under  some  special  Act  ? — The  Public 
Health  Act. 

6604.  A  general  Act  ?— Yes,  and  the  Glasgow  Police 
Act  as  well. 

6605.  You  have  one  free  shelter  in  Glasgow  ;  by  whom 
is  that  provided  ?— The  Night  Asylum  has  been  in 
existence  since  1833.  It  was  designed  originally  for  the 
accommodation  of  workmen  and  their  wives  and  families 
who  were  going  from  place  to  place  to  find  work. 

6606.  Out  of  what  funds  was  it  provided  ? — By  public 
subscription. 

6607.  And  it  has  now  come  to  be  used  for  tramps  ? — 
Very  much  so. 

6608.  Have  you  any  other  free  shelters  besides  that  ? 
— Within  the  last  winter  a  free  shelter  has  been  opened 
by  the  Church  Army,  and  also  one  by  the  Established 
Church  of  Scotland. 

6609.  Is  there  any  free  distribution  of  food  ? — Yes. 

6610.  Who  gives  that  ? — The  Corporation. 

6611.  How  long  have  they  done  that  ? — From  13th 
January  to  25th  Ifebruary. 

6612.  What  legalises  that  action  ? — The  funds  for  the 
employment  of  the  unemployed,  which  ran  up  to  probably 
£14,000,  were  taken  out  of  what  is  called  the  "  Common 
Good."  That  is  a  fund  peculiar  to  Eoyal  Burghs  in 
Scotland.  It  is  composed  of  what  we  in  Scotland  call 
mortifications,  estates  that  have  fallen  into  a  Royal 
Burgh,  as  for  instance  the  Island  of  Shuna  which  was 
left  for  the  general  benefit  of  the  University  and  Corpora- 
tion of  Glasgow.  That  goes  into  the  common  good. 
They  have  estates  in  Fifeshire  and  other  places,  and  then 
so  much  comes  from  the  tramway  profits.  Out  of  that 
common  good  they,  in  the  first  place,  paid  all  the  wages 
and  outlays  in  coimection  with  the  unemployed  and  the 
soxip  kitchen  tickets,  and  then  it  is  divided  between  the 
statute  labour  for  paving  the  streets,  and -so  on.  There 
is  no  statutory  authority  for  this.  I  should  like  to  men- 
tion that  in  connection  with  the  soup  kitchens  I  saw  the 
men  who  partook  of  the  soup  ;  they  are  just  the  ordinary 
ins  and  outs,  the  tramp  class,  and  not  working  men  at 
all.  We  found  one  man  backing  another's  line  for  a 
soup  ticket.  Some  would  not  even  go  after  they  got 
the  ticket. 

6613.  {Chairman.)  You  say  that  the  people  who  are 
on  the  tramp  in  December  are  not  the  same  as  those  who 
are  on  the  tramp  in  June.  Would  not  those  on  tramp 
in  December  be  also  on  tramp  in  June  ?— No,  I  think 
they  are  a  different  class  of  people. 

6614.  {Captain  Eardley-Wilmot.)  What  becomes  of 
them  in  June  ? — The  men  who  are  on  tramp  in  December 
are  working  in  June.  Take  for  instance  the  west  of 
Scotland  from  Irvine  down  to  Ballantrae  ;  there  would 
be  thousands  of  these  tramps  lifting  potatoes  and  that 
is  the  only  time  they  work. 

6615.  {Chairman.)  You  mean  that  the  hardy  tramp 
who  works  in  June  will  be  tramping  in  December  ? — ■ 
Yes. 

6616.  You  take  the  total  vagrant  population  in  Scotland 
at  much  more  than  the  one  night  count  ? — Yes,  the  one 
night  count  does  not  disclose  the  exact  state  of  affairs. 

6617.  Do  you  get  many  English  tramps  up  here  ?— 
Yes,  a  good  many.  The  worst  are  the  Irish  tramps,  or 
the  Scottish  tramps  who  are  the  offspring  of  the  Irish 
immigrant  of  fifty  years  ago. 

6618.  {Mr.  Simpson.)  Do  you  get  any  foreigners  ?  — 
Very  few. 


MINUTES  OF  EVIDENCE  : 


Mb.  David  Dewar,  called  ;   and  Examined. 


liewar  (^''«"''"«'^-)  You    have    been    chief  constable 

 ■       of  Dundee  for  many  years  ? — Yes.    I  have  been  chief 

25  May  1905.  constable  for  twenty-eight  years. 

6620.  Dundee  is  a  large  to-rni  of  160,000  inhabitants  ? 
—Yes. 

6621.  Have  you  any  local  Acts"  with  regard  to  vagrancy 
in  Dundee  ? — We  have  a  local  Police  Act  containing 
provisions  in  regard  to  begging  and  vagrancy,  and.  then 
we  have  the  public  general  Statutes. 

6622.  \¥i\a.t  public  general  Statutes  are  there  in  Scot- 
land which  relate  to  begging  ? — There  is  the  Burgh  Police 
Act  of  1892  which  applies  to  all  burghs  except  the  five 
largest. 

6623.  Who  ha've  their  own  special  Acts  ? — Yes.  Then 
there  is  the  Prevention  of  Crimes  Act  which  incorporates 
section  4  of  the  Vagrancy  Act,  1824. 

6624.  That  is  applicable  to  all  Scotland.  ? — Yes,  it  is 
the  old  English  Statute  made  applicable  to  Scotland. 
Then  there  is  the  Trespass  (Scotland)  Act  of  1865. 

6625.  That  is  an  Act  practically  for  putting  down 
camping-out  on  land  ? — And  occupying  premises  without 
the  permission  of  the  owner,  dwelling-houses  and  out- 
houses either  in  town  or  country. 

6626.  {Dr.  Downes.)  Would  sleeping  on  a  staircase 
come  under  that  ? — Yes.  Then  there  are  the  Industrial 
Schools  Act  and  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Children 
Act  which  have  some  clauses  wth  regard  to  begging. 

6627.  {Chairman.)  The  administration  of  the  law  is 
very  diverse  all  over  Scotland  ? — Yes.  The  provisions 
of  the  Burgh  Police  Act  do  not  apply  to  the  counties.  The 
counties  have  no  statutory  provision  enabling  them  to 
deal  with  the  ofience  of  begging,  xmless  it  is  masterful 
begging  or  exposing  wounds  and  deformities  as  is 
provided  for  by  the  Act  of  1824  which  I  have  quoted. 

6628.  So  that  begging  other  than  masterful  begging 
is  not  dealt  ^\ith  as  an  offence  ? — ^No. 

6629.  In  Dundee  do  you  as  a  rule  apprehend  for  begging? 
—Yes. 

6630.  And  sleeping  out  1 — We  do,  for  contraventions  of 
the  Trespass  Act — occupying  premises  without  authority. 

6631.  Would  that  include  sleeping  on  a  staircase  ? — 
Yes.  We  have  cases  of  that  kind  every  now  and  again. 
I  have  here  a  statement  of  the  cases  we  had  last  year  of 
begging  and  \agrancy,  showing  how  each  case  was  dis- 
posed of. 

6632.  Who  are  the  police  authority  in  Dundee  ? — • 
The  town  coimcil. 

6633.  Are  the  magistrates  appointed  from  members 
of  the  town  council  ? — The  magistrates  are  all  members 
of  the  town  council  and  are  appointed  by  the  town  council. 
We  have  the  Lord  Provost  and  six  magistrates.  These 
six  magistrates  preside  in  the  police  court  week  about 
by  turn.    Thej^  have  an  arrangement  among  themselves. 

6634.  The  town  council  are  the  police  authority  ? — 
They  are. 

6635.  Do  they  work  tlu'ough  a  watch  committee  ? — • 
There  is  a  police  committee,  but  they  do  not  have  the 
same  powers  as  the  watch  committee  in  England. 

6636.  Have  you  any  recourse  to  paid  magistrates  ? — 
We  have  none  except  the  sheriff  of  the  county,  who  is  also 
sheriff  of  the  city  and  has  jurisdiction  both  civil  and 
criminal. 

6637.  Does  he  exercise  any  powers  in  regard  to  what 
we  call  petty  sessions  ? — He  does  for  the  county,  but  not 
for  the  burgh.  Under  the  Burgh  Police  Act,  the  magis- 
trates are  bound  to  remit  cases  of  theft  to  the  sheriff 
where  the  accused  person  has  been  twice  previously  con- 
victed, and  also  cases  of  housebreaking,  murder  or  other 
crimes  of  a  serious  or  aggravated  nature.  These  must 
go  to  the  sheriff ;  they  are  detailed  in  section  459  of 
the  Burgh  Police  Act.  It  is  only  aggravated  cases  that 
are  sent  to  the  sheriff. 

6638.  Take  an  offence  like  begging,  what  sort  of  sen- 
tence do  your  magistiates  give  ? — TTiey  vary  very  much 
according  to  the  circumstances.    We  had  forty-three 


prosecutions  for  beggmg  in  1904,  and  about  one  half 
of  that  number  were  admonishea  (see  Appendix  XVI.). 

6639.  And  let  off  ?— Yes. 

6640.  The  biggest  sentence  I  can  see  is  six  weeks, 
and  admonished  afterwards  ?— That  is  continued  for 
six  weeks. 

6641.  Sentence  delayed  for  six  weeks  ? — Yes,  they 
delayed  pronouncing  sentence  for  six  weeks.  At 
the  end  of  the  six  weeks  the  individual  is  expected  to 
come  up,  and  in  the  meantime  the  police  and  the  Salvation 
Army  officer  or  the  Prisoners'  Aid  Society  officer  report  on 
how  he  has  been  behaving  during  these  six  weeks.  If 
the  reports  are  favourable,  he  is  admonished,  but  if  the 
reports  are  not  favourable  he  is  treated  as  if  there  had 
been  no  continuation. 

6642.  {Mr.  Simpson.)  Has  he  to  find  pledges  during 
these  six  weeks  ? — No.  A  pledge  is  only  used  when 
there  is  a  deposit  of  money  or  some  article  of  value,  but 
we  can  take  bonds  of  caution. 

6643.  {Chairman.)  In  this  list  there  are  only  two 
sentences  over  thirty  days.  It  seems  that  most  of  the 
cases  were  dismissed  and  admonished.  Do  your  magis- 
trates have  any  common  understanding  as  to  what 
sentences  they  give  for  this  class  of  case  ? — No,  but  they 
have  alongside  of  them  on  the  bench  either  the  town 
clerk  or  one  of  his  deputies  as  assessor  to  keep  them 
right  on  points  of  law,  and  it  is  quite  usual  for  them  to 
consult  with  the  legal  assessor  before  pronouncing  judg- 
ment. That  is  the  only  way  in  which  we  can  have  the- 
sentences  uniform. 

6644.  Suppose  a  man  is  sentenced  to  five  or  seven  days, 
what  gaol  does  he  go  to  ?— The  prison  of  Dimdee,  which 
is  next  door  to  the  court ;  it  is  just  through  the  wall  from 
the  police  cells. 

6645.  Does  the  day  of  conviction  count  as  a  day,  and 
also  the  day  of  discharge  ? — The  day  of  conviction  counts 
as  a  day,  but  not  the  day  of  discharge. 

6646.  So  five  days  really  means  five  days  ? — Yes. 
As  a  rule,  prisoners  sentenced  to  five  days  are  detained! 
in  prison  till  the  morning  of  the  sixth  day. 

6647.  And  seven  days  means  seven  days  ? — Yes. 

6648.  Here  is  a  man  who  has  had  fifty-two  convictions 
for  drunkenness  and  theft — awoithless  creature;  he  is^ 
not  able-bodied  and  he  is  admonished  ? — The  probability- 
is  the  Prisoners'  Aid  Society  undertook  to  get  him  takea 
to  the  poorhouse. 

6649.  Have  you  any  means  in  the  way  of  compulsion, 
as  to  keeping  a  person  in  the  poorhouse  ? — No. 

6650.  Would  that  be  desirable  ? — Yes,  very  desirable. 

6651.  So  that  he  should  not  be  allowed  to  wander  to 
his  own  hurt  ? — That  is  so.  Some  such  power  is  very- 
much  required.  There  is  a  class  of  persons  who  gO' 
between  the  prison  and  the  poorhouse. 

6652.  In  your  list  there  is  the  case  of  a  man  thirty -nine 
years  old  with  twenty-four  convictions  for  theft  and' 
assault — a  lazy  character  ;  he  is  chargea  with  begging 
and  he  gets  ten  days.  What  would  you  do  with  a  man 
of  that  sort  ? — The  police  have  no  powers  to  deal  with 
him  until  he  commits  a  new  offence. 

6653.  You  can  only  deal  with  him  when  appearing- 
for  a  particular  crime  ? — Yes. 

6654.  You  cannot  deal  with  him  as  an  individual  in 
want  of  treatment  ? — No. 

6655.  You  have  handed  in  another  list  {see  Appendix 
XVI.)  which  shows  sixty-two  convictions  for  vagrancy  and 
contraventions  of  the  Trespass  Act  ? — Yes.  One  third 
were  admonished.  The  great  majority  of  these  were  old 
offenders. 

6656.  Loafers  ?— Yes. 

6657.  You  are  of  opinion  that  these  people  should' 
be  compulsorily  detained  for  some  time  ? — Yes. 

6658.  The  present  way  of  dealing  with  them  being; 
thoroughly  unsatisfactory  ? — Yes. 

6659.  A  good  many  of  them  I  see  were  fined  7s..  6d.-  oir 
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three  days  imprisonment.  Do  they  pay  the  fine  ? — 
Scarcely  ever. 

6660.  I  see  one  woman,  "67th  appearance,  prosti- 
tution," was  fined  7s.  6d.  or  three  days  ? — We  have  been 
taking  more  drastic  measures  with  drunken  women  of  late 
under  the  new  Licensing  Act. 

6661.  You  are  of  opinion  generally  that  some  further 
legislation  is  required  for  dealing  with  that  class  of  case  ? — 
Yes. 

6662.  {Dr.  Dowries.)  Are  these  mostly  Dundee  people  ? 
— A  considerable  number  of  them  are  strangers. 

6663.  {Mr.  Simpson.)  They  are  almost  all  Scotch  ? — 
Yes.  A  good  many  Irish  names  appear  among  them, 
but  these  are  only  the  names  of  persons  of  Irish  parentage . 
There  was  a  great  Irish  immigration  to  Dundee  some 
fifty  years  ago. 

6664.  {Chairman.)  In  your  statement  you  refer  to  a 
night  refuge  for  homeless  persons.  That  was  intended  for 
persons  travelling  through  Dundee  ? — Yes. 

6665.  A  considerable  number  are  said  to  be  bona  fide 
Bearchers  for  work  ? — Yes. 

6666.  That  night  refuge  works  with  the  Prisoners'  Aid 
Society  ? — Yes,  in  fact  the  superintendent  of  the  night 
refuge  is  also  agent  for  the  Prisoners'  Aid  Society. 

6667.  There  is  apparently  no  qualification  for  admis- 
sion except  that  you  must  not  be  drunk  ? —  And  you  must 
be  destitute. 

6668.  Are  the  persons  searched  ? — X  don't  think  so. 

6669.  The  numbers  relieved  are  quite  considerable? — 
Yes,  although  the  number  per  night  is  not  very  large  ;  it 
is  only  about  twenty-five. 

6670.  Is  that  place  ever  quite  full  ? — Yes,  it  has  been 
full  of  late.  There  are  some  new  water  works  being  made 
at  Arbroath,  about  sixteen  miles  from  Dundee,  and  there 
are  also  new  tramway  lines  about  to  be  made  between 
Dundee  and  Monifieth. 

6671.  Other  than  that  night  refuge,  are  there  any 
means  of  dealing  with  the  homeless  wayfarers  ? — No,  the 
only  places  to  which  they  can  go  are  the  common  lodging- 
houses,  and  they  must  be  able  to  pay  their  way  there. 

6672.  What  is  the  charge  at  the  common  lodging- 
houses  ? — 4d.  per  night. 

6673.  Are  those  houses  inspected  ? — Yes,  by  the 
sanitary  officers. 

6674.  Have  the  police  anything  to  do  with  them  ? — 
No,  but  the  police  have  the  power  of  entry. 

6675.  Do  you  ever  get  applicants  at  the  police  station 
for  a  night's  lodging  ? — Very  seldom  now,  but  before  that 
institution  was  opened,  they  all  came  to  us,  and  they  were 
supplied  with  tickets  to  give  them  a  night's  lodging  at 
these  common  lodging-houses. 

6676.  That  is  twenty  years  ago  ? — Yes. 

6677.  Do  you  know  if  a  considerable  number  of  tickets 
of  that  sort  were  given  ? — Yes,  a  very  considerable 
number. 

6678.  More  than  the  numbers  now  in  the  night  refuge  ? 
— I  should  say  about  the  same  number. 

6679.  Do  you  think  that  is  sufficient  provision  in  the 
town  for  homeless  vagrants  or  wanderers  ? — I  think  it  is 
sufficient.  The  accommodation  is  not  of  a  very  attractive 
kind.  They  have  to  sleep  on  the  bare  board  with  a  rug 
to  cover  them.  If  they  were  made  more  comfortable 
I  am  afraid  that  the  numbers  would  increase  very  con- 
siderably. 

6680.  If  it  was  a  municipal  institution  do  you  think 
the  numbers  would  increase  ? — I  scarcely  think  so. 

6681.  That  is  the  usual  tendency  ? — The  common 
lodging-houses  in  Dundee  are  all  run  by  private 
individuals.  We  have  no  corporation  lodging-houses. 
This  night  refuge  is  a  purely  charitable  institution. 

6682.  Would  you  be  in  favour  of  having  municipal 
lodging-houses  ? — I  have  an  idea  that  municipal  lodging- 
houses  would  be  preferable  to  private  lodging-houses, 
because  the  object  of  the  keeper  of  a  private  lodging- 
house  is  to  make  money  off  his  customers,  whereas  if  it 
was  a  corporation  lodging-house,  it  would  be  partly  the 
duty  of  tne  superintendent  to  try  and  find  work  for  the 
customers  and  to  get  young  persons  and  others  restored 
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to  friends  and  benefactors  ;  in  fact  to  elevate  them  to  a    Mr.  David 
higher  plane  than  being  inmates  of  such  lodging-houses,  Dewar. 
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6683.  In  dealing  with  this  class  of  homeless  wanderers   

do  you  find  that  the  police  coma-  in  contact  with  the 

parish  authorities  in  any-Avay  ? — We  have  frequent  com- 
munication with  the  parish  authorities,  but  it  is  of  the 
most  cordial  kind. 

6684.  In  what  sort  of  case  ? — Cases  of  the  infirm.  Of 
course  able-bodied  persons  are  not  entitled  to  parish 
relief  in  Scotland.  We  come  into  contact  with  the  parish 
authorities  in  connection  with  aged  or  young  persons,  or 
persons  who  are  not  able-bodied,  and  we  have  found 
them  always  ready  to  co-operate  with  us. 

6685.  There  would  be  the  case  of  a  person  who  was 
begging  and  who  was  not  able-bodied  ? — -Yes,  and  not 
a  fit  subject  for  prison. 

6686.  In  such  a  case  you  communicate  vsith  the  in- 
spector of  poor  ? — Yes. 

6687.  And  he  gives  them  admission  to  the  poorhouse  ? 
— Yes.  They  won't  go  to  the  poorhouse  if  they  can  keep 
out  at  all,  and  there  is  no  power  to  keep  them  there  against 
their  will. 

6688.  Some  people  think  that  there  should  be  power 
of  detaining  them  ? — Yes,  I  think  there  ought  to  be  some 
such  power. 

6689.  Power  to  detain  a  certain  sort  of  case  ? — Yes^ 
these  people  who  are  in  the  habit  of  goiag  between  the 
prison  and  the  poorhouse,  and  going  about  begging.  As 
a  rule  they  are  dissipated. 

6690.  In  your  opinion,  a  further  step  should  be  taken 
in  making  special  provision  for  this  class  in  the  shape  of 
colonies  ? — Yes,  but  not  specially  for  this  class  ;  it  would 
be  for  habitual  offenders.  I  have  a  list  of  148  individuals- 
who  have  been  upwards  '  of  twenty  times  before  the 
police  magistrate. 

6691.  For  small  offences  ? — All  sorts  of  offences,  but 
not  real  criminals — begging,  importuning,  etc. 

6692.  Vagrancy  and  cognate  offences  ? — Yes.  I  had 
the  particulars  in  regard  to  each  individual,  whether  able- 
bodied  or  not,  and  I  asked  my  superintendents,  who  had 

a  personal  knowledge  of  these  individuals,  to  indicate  tO'  ^ 
me  what  would  be  the  proper  way  to  deal  with  these 
persons  in  their  view,  having  indicated  my  own  view  that 
the  able-bodied  should  be  sent  to  work  on  farm  colonies, 
that  the  habitual  drunkards  should  be  sent  to  inebriate 
reformatories,  that  the  abandoned  women  should  be- 
sent  to  Magdalene  institutions,  and  the  aged  or  infirm 
to  the  poorhouses. 

6693.  With  compulsory  confinement  in  each  case  ? — ■ 
On  indeterminate  sentences. 

6694.  What  do  you  mean  by  that  ? — They  would  be 
sent,  say,  to  a  colony  and  hberated  when  the  directors  of 
that  colony  consider  that  they  had  improved  morally 
and  physically,  sufficiently  to  enable  them  to  go  at  large 
to  earn  an  honest  livelihood,  and  be  hkely  to  continue  to 
do  so. 

6695.  The  procedure  in  the  first  instance  would  be  that 
they  would  be  sent  to  one  of  these  institutions  by  the 
judicial  authority  ? — Yes. 

6696.  And  having  been  sent  there  they  would  not  be 
entitled  to  discharge  themselves  unless  the  administrative 
authority  consented  ? — Yes.  And  they  would  not  consent 
unless  they  were  of  opinion  that  the  inmate  could  earn  his 
own  living.  But  in  addition  to  the  farm  colony  something 
is  required.  I  may  mention  that  in  Scotland  we  have- 
persons  committed  during  His  Majesty's  pleasure  for  very 
serious  crimes  when  it  is  foimd  that  they  are  insane  and 
not  responsible  for  their  actions.  A  good  many  of  these 
people  improve  while  in  prison  ;  they  improve  to  such 
an  extent  that  the  prison  authority  Ucenses  such  persons 
for  hberty  on  getting  a  guarantee  from  two  responsible 
persons  that  they  will  look  after  them  and  report  if  there 
is  a  lapse  or  any  appearance  of  anything  of  that  kind. 
Now  something  of  that  sort  would  be  required  with  a 
farm  colony.  It  would  be  quite  a  mistake  to  send  people 
to  a  farm  colony  or  any  of  these  institutions  that  I  have 
indicated  for  a  specified  period  if  they  are  just  to  be 
allowed  out  and  to  do  for  themselves,  because  however 
firm  their  resolutions  may  be  in  the  farm  colony,  they 
will  on  obtaining  their  liberty  gravitate  towards  their 
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former  haunts  and  associates  if  left  to  themselves  and 
their  own  resources,  and  will  be  almost  certain  to  fall 
again. 

6697.  You  are  not  very  hopeful  ? — ^No,  not  if  they  get 
back  to  their  old  haunts,  to  the  slums.  It  is  impossible 
that  they  can  keep  right  there. 

6698.  When  j.ou  say  "  farm  colony  "  you  mean  farm  or 
labour  colony  ? — Yes,  quite  so. 

6699.  It  would  be  rather  a  costly  matter  to  detain 
these  persons  ? — I  do  not  think  so,  because  these  people 
are  able-bodied  and  able  to  work.  Of  course,  1  am  not 
competent  to  go  into  all  these  matters. 

6700.  But  it  would  necessitate  some  expense,  and  a 
good  deal  of  trouble  ? — But  the  prison  would  be  rid  of 
all  these  persons. 

6701.  Do  you  think  that  the  evil  -is  so  great  as  to 
justify  the  local  authorities  or  the  State  undertaking 
the  expense  of  these  institutions  ? — -Yes.  I  think  our 
present  system  is  absolutely  wrong.  The  people  are  having 
harm  done  to  them  by  being  sent  to  prison  for  two  or 
three  days. 

6702.  And  it  costs  something  ?— Yes.  In  1903,  the 
average  cost  per  prisoner  in  local  prisons  in  Scotland 
was  £20  10s.  lOd.,  in  Perth  general  lunatic  department 
and  State  inebriate  reformatory,  £29  Is.  4d.,  and  in 
Peterhead  general  convict  prison,  £44  103,  5d. 

6703.  In  Dundee  you  are  fortunate  in  the  fact  that 
your  prison  is  next  door  to  the  court  ? — Yes.  The 
£20  10s.  lOd.  is  the  average  cost  in  all  the  prisons  in 
Scotland  except  the  prisons  at  Perth  and  Peterhead  I 
mentioned. 

6704.  (Mr.  Simpson.)  Do  you  know  whether  that 
£20  10s.  lOd.  includes  the  cost  of  taking  the  prisoner  to  the 
prison  ? — It  includes  that. 

6705.  The  police  do  not  pay  the  cost  of  taking  the 
prisoner  to  the  prison  ? — ^No,  the  prison  authorities 
recoup  the  police  for  doing  it. 

6706.  (Chairman.)  Do  you  think  that  short  sentences 
are  a  deterrent  ? — ^Not  to  any  extent. 

6707.  Does  a  man  mind  going  to  prison  ? — Not  an 
habitual  offender.  Of  com-se,  a  person  who  is  going  to 
prison  for  the  first  time  does  not  like  it,  and  it  may  have 
some  eSect  on  him  for  the  first  time. 

6708.  Do  persons  deliberately  commit  offences  to  get 
into  prison  ? — Very  seldom.  I  have  known  of  a  starving 
man  breaking  a  window  for  the  purpose  of  setting  into 
prison. 

6709.  (Captain  Eardley-Wilmot.)  You  have  heard  of 
people  saying  that  they  prefer  the  prison  ? — Yes. 

6710.  (Mr.  Simpson.)  Do  you  have  any  able-bodied 
vagrants  applying  at  your  police  stations  for  shelter  in 
Dundee  ? — Very  seldom,  because  it  has  become  so  well 
known  that  there  is  a  night  refuge,  and  we  do  not  keep 
such  persons  over-night  at  our  police  offices.  We  hold 
that  the  police  cells  are  for  prisoners,  and  not  for  the 
accommodation  of  destitute  persons.  In  fact  we  have  not 
got  the  accommodation ;  it  is  restricted  enough  for 
prisoners. 

6711.  Did  you  give  them  orders  for  admission  to 
common  lodging-houses  ? — ^Yes. 

6712.  Who  paid  for  that  ? — The  town  council. 

6713.  Out  of  police  funds  ?— Yes. 

6714.  Do  you  do  that  now  ? — No,  there  is  no  necessity 
for  it  with  this  institution. 

6715.  So  really  the  police  were  an  agency  for  distribut- 
ing what  we  might  call  charity  ? — Yes,  the  police  authority, 
whether  they  had  that  power  or  not,  took  that  course. 

6716.  Because  the  Poor  Law  did  not  recognise  these 
persons  as  subjects  for  relief  ? — No,  it  did  not  recognise 
the  able-bodied. 

6717.  Every  year  you  send  to  the  inspector  of  constabu- 
lary a  return  of  vagrants  which  is  published  in  his  annual 
report  ? — Yes. 

6718.  How  is  the  count  taken :  where  do  you  go  to 
take  the  coimt  ? — We  go  to  the  night  asylum,  to  the 
prison,  to  the  lodging-houses,  and  to  the  public  parks. 
We  go  all  over  the  place. 

6719.  In  the  prisons  do  you  take  the  opinion  of  the 


governor  as  to  whether  a  cei-tain  man  is  a  vagrant  or 
not  ?— Yes. 

6720.  He  estimates  what  proportion  belongs  to  the 
vagrant  class  ? — Yes, 

6721.  In  lodging-houses  how  do  you  get  at  the  .  pro- 
portion of  those  to  be  called  vagrants  ? — It  is  left  very 
much  to  the  discretion  of  the  officers.  We  have  people 
living  in  the  lodging-houses  for  a  very  considerable 
period  and  we  do  not  look  on  these  as  vagrants.  We 
consider  as  vagrants  those  people  who  go  about  from 
town  to  town. 

6722.  At  the  lodging-house  does  the  keeper  ask  a 
man  where  he  comes  from  ? — Yes,  if  he  does  not  know 
the  individual. 

6723.  And  does  he  enter  the  information  in  a  book  ? — 
No,  I  do  not  think  so.  Of  course  you  cannot  call  this 
return  absolutely  accurate. 

6724.  Do  you  suppose  that  it  varies  in  different  parts 
of  the  coimtry  ? — I  think  that  the  same  system  is  adopted 
throughout  the  country. 

6725.  It  is  not  only  inmates  of  a  particular  institution 
that  you  coimt,  but  you  go  wherever  you  think  you  may 
find  a  vagrant  ? — Yes. 

6726.  (Dr.  Downes.)  Would  it  include  men  sleeping  in 
farmers'  lofts  and  such  like  places  ? — ^Yes,  if  they  are 
found. 

6727.  (Chairman.)  Do  you  think  that  the  number  in 
June  or  December  represents  the  number  of  vagrants 
in  Scotland,  or  do  you  think  that  the  two  numbers  should 
be  added  together  ? — I  think  there  are  a  great  many 
in  June  who  are  not  here  in  December,  but  then  there  are 
some  that  will  be  counted  twice  over. 

6728.  It  has  been  suggested  that  a  good  many  people 
who  tramp  in  winter  are  working  in  summer  ? — ^That 
is  so. 

6729.  So  the  numbers  would  be  greater  than  they 
appear  in  this  return  ? — Yes.  I  suppose  you  are  aware 
of  the  inquiry  made  by  the  Scottish  Committee  in  1895. 

6730.  Yes,  I  have  the  Report  with  your  evidence 
contained  in  it  ? — ^The  information  in  that  Report  applies 
no  doubt  very  much  at  the  present  time. 

6731.  (Mr.  Simpson.)  There  has  been  no  particular 
change  in  circumstances  since  1895  ? — This  matter  of 
farm  colonies  has  come  more  under  notice.  I  hand  in  a 
return  which  I  got  from  the  Superintendent  of  Judicial 
Statistics  as  to  offences  against  the  Vagrancy  and  Trespass 
Acts  (see  Appendix  X.YI.).  It  is  rather  a  valuable  return. 

6732.  There  is  one  thing  which  is  perhaps  rather 
remotely  connected  with  the  subject  about  which  we  are 
inquiring.  You  are  procurator- fiscal  for  Dundee  ? — 
Yes. 

6733.  You  decide  who  is  to  be  prosecuted,  and  you 
conduct  the  prosecutions  ? — Yes. 

6734.  Is  that  usual  ? — It  is  usual  in  the  smaller  burghs. 
It  was  usual  in  the  larger  burghs  up  till  twenty  years 
ago,  but  the  system  has  been  changed  in  the  larger  cities. 

6735.  They  have  separate  procurators- fiscal  now  ? — 
Yes. 

6736.  Where  there  is  a  separate  procurator-fiscal  and 
the  police  arrest  a  man  for  begging,  they  have  to  go  to 
the  fiscal  to  bring  him  before  the  magistrate  ? — They 
are  required  to  supply  the  fiscal  with  information  to 
enable  him  to  make  out  his  charge. 

6737.  (Captain  Eardley-Wilmot.)  The  police  cannot 
make  a  charge  direct  ? — -It  must  be  through  the  fiscal. 
The  "  burgh  prosecutor  "  is  the  name  in  burghs.  Of 
coui'se  where  parties  are  apprehended,  the  subordinate 
officers  prepare  the  complaint,  and  everything  is  cut 
and  dried  when  I  come  into  my  office  in  the  morning. 
Half  an  hour  before  the  court  meets  is  enough  to 
enable  me  to  see  how  the  cases  stand.  In  regard  to 
offences  where  the  individual  is  not  apprehended, 
there  is  written  information  laid  before  me  in  every 
case,  and  there  is  not  an  individual  cited  to  appear  before 
the  magistrate  until  I  mark  on  that  information  whether 
or  not  the  case  is  to  be  brought  up.  Of  course  the  com- 
plaint requires  to  be  signed  by  me  ;  but  I  give  my  instruc- 
tions and  everything  is  done  to  see  that  the  case  is 
relevant.    In  regard  to  juvenile  delinquency,  I  use  very 
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considerable  discretion  in  the  way  of  not  bringing  children 
before  the  court,  and,  being  chief  of  the  police  and  prosecu- 
tor, I  am  enabled  to  use  a  discretion  which  I  could  not  use 
as  chief  of  the  police  alone.  We  get  the  parents  and  the 
children,  and  we  give  them  a  private  warning  instead  of 
bringing  them  before  the  magistrate. 

6738.  In  your  statement  of  evidence  you  draw  attention 
to  farm  colonies  that  have  been  started,  one  at  Lochar- 
woods  and  another  by  the  Church  of  Scotland  ? — Yes. 

6739.  Both  of  these  are  purely  philanthropic  ? — Yes. 

6740.  They  do  not  deal  with  the  vagrant — who  is  the 
nuisance — so  much  as  the  lona  fide  unemployed  man  ? — 
They  do  not. 

6741.  So  they  would  not  be  altogether  models  for  a 
labour  colony  to  which  the  criminal  tramp  would  be  sent  ? 
— I  do  not  think  so. 

6742.  The  discipline  would  require  to  be  stricter  and 
the  supervision  more  rigid  ? — Yes. 

6743.  [Gaftain  Showers.)  Do  your  police  act  as  relievmg 
officers  ? — No. 

6744.  Then  they  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  regard 
to  the  searching  of  tramps  ? — No  ;  but  of  course  if  these 
persons  are  apprehended  on  any  charge  they  are  searched. 

6745.  They  do  not  have  anything  to  do  with  the 
tramps  ? — Not  unless  they  commit  some  crime  or  offence. 

6746.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  a  good  thing  if  you 
had  some  means  of  identification  of  tramps,  such  as  by 
fingei -prints  ? — I  scarcely  think  that  it  would  be  neces- 
sary. 

6747.  You  do  not  have  a  sufficient  number  of  tramps 
in  Scotland  to  justify  taking  that  trouble  ' — I  do  not 
think  so. 

6748.  {Dr.  Downes.)  I  see  that  you  state  that  the 
number  of  convictions  under  the  Vagrancy  and  Trespass 
Acts  has  increased  of  late  years  ? — Y'es. 

6749.  Can  you  account  for  that  in  any  way  — 
The  increase  takes  place  chiefly  in  dull  times.  We  have 
had  a  period  of  dull  trade  for  the  last  year  at  all  events. 

6750.  Is  it  commensurate  with  the  increase  of  vag- 
rancy ? — I  do  not  think  the  increase  is  very  marked, 
except  when  there  is  dull  trade. 

6751.  The  return  indicates  that  convictions  of  late 
years  have  become  more  numerous  ? — Yes,  tbey  are 
tending  upwards. 

6752.  That  is  in  Scotland  ?— Yes. 

6753.  Is  food  ever  given  by  the  police  to  destitute 
cases  that  are  lodged  by  them  ? — The  police  do  not  lodge 
such  cases. 


6754.  But  if  a  man  commits  an  offence,  would  he  then    Mr.  David 
be  fed  by  the  police  ?— Yes.    They  get  rolls  and  milk,  Dewar. 
and  sometimes  coffee  if  there  is  a  woman  and  a  child.         25  May  1905. 

6755.  Out  of  what  fund  does  that  come  ?— The  police   

fund. 

6756.  Have  you  any  returns  of  deaths  from  starvation 
in  Scotland  1 — We  seldom  hear  of  such  cases,  but  they 
do  occur  sometimes. 

6757.  What  would  be  the  procedure  in  the  event  of  a 
death  occurring  from  starvation ;  what  inquiry  would 
you  make  ? — The  procurator-fiscal  for  the  sheriff's  court 
makes  investigation  into  all  cases  of  sudden  death.  I 
can  scarcely  conceive  of  anyone  dying  of  starvation  in 
Scotland  if  he  has  made  his  wants  known,  but  there  aire 
extreme  cases  where  a  person  may  die  of  starvation  in 
consequence  of  his  not  having  made  his  poverty  known, 

6758.  There  is  machinery  for  inqviiry  into  such  cases  ? — 
Yes. 

6759.  {Chairman.)  The  persons  who  die  of  starvatiom 
are  mostly  cases  of  outdoor  reUef  ? — I  never  heard  of  such 
a  case. 

6760.  {Dr.  Downes.)  Who,  in  your  opinion,  should' 
manage  the  farm  colonies  ?— My  idea  is  that  the  farm 
colonies  ought  to  be  provided  by  the  State.  My  reason 
for  saying  so  is  this  :  in  1877  the  prisons  in  Scotland  were 
taken  over  by  the  Government  and  the  local  authorities 
were  relieved  of  that  expense ;  but  in  the  Act  it  was  pro- 
vided that  in  the  event  of  any  local  authority  not  having 
sufficient  accommodation  for  the  prisoners  that  they  had 
at  that  time,  they  were  bound  to  pay  £120  in  respect  of 
each  prisoner  belonging  to  the  Prison  Authority  for  whom 
cell  accommodation  was  not  provided  when  the  Act  came 
into  operation.  In  the  county  of  Forfar,  in  which  Dundee 
is  situated,  the  local  authorities  had  to  pay  over  to  the 
Government  £3,750  in  respect  of  deficient  accommoda- 
tion. The  total  amount  so  paid  by  local  authorities  in 
Scotland  was  £34,139  16s.  Od.  Now  if  farm  colonies  are 
established  they  will  accommodate  the  persons  who  are 
now  being  sent  to  prison.  It  is  the  same  class  of  in- 
dividuals. I  therefore  think  it  would  be  just  that  the 
Government  should  undertake  the  cost. 

6761.  And  they  should  administer  ? — I  think  so. 

6762.  {Chairman.)  The  class  of  case  you  are  talking 
about  would  probably  be  extremely  troublesome  in  prison, 
just  as  it  is  out  of  prison  ? — I  do  not  think  that  such 
cases  would  prove  very  troublesome. 

6763.  The  removal  of  such  cases  to  farm  colonies  would 
make  the  prison  administration  easier  ? — Yes,  in  fact  the 
prison  would  be  left  chiefly  to  the  hardened  criminals,  men 
and  women  who  have  made  up  their  minds  to  earn  their 
livelihood  by  a  course  of  crime. 


Captain  Habdy  McHardy,  R.N.,  called  ;  and  Examined. 


6764.  {Chairman.)  You  are  chief  constable  of  Ayrshire  ? 
—Yes. 

6765.  Ayrshire  is  a  county  where  there  is  a  special 
organisation  for  dealing  with  vagrants  ? — We  did 
establish  an  organisation  in  1885,  and  have  carried  it 
on  since,  but  it  has  lapsed  into  being  very  little  used, 
as  the  return  I  hand  in  will  show  (see  Appendix  XVI.).  It  is 
still  useful,  however.  It  consumes  nothing ;  it  costs 
nothing  to  keep  up,  and  those  who  find  it  useful  get  the 
benefit  of  it. 

6766.  It  was  a  system  of  giving  tickets  for  shelter  and 
food  to  vagrants  ? — Yes. 

6767.  The  tickets  were  bought  from  a  charitable  society 
by  subscribers  ?— They  were  bought  by  any  of  the  public. 

6768.  The  theory  was  that  you  should  give  them  to 
vagrants  instead  of  giving  alms  ? — Yes.  If  anybody 
was  applied  to  by  a  wayfarer  who  he  thought  should  be 
relieved,  then  he  would  give  the  relief  by  the  system  of 
this  society — -that  is  to  say,  by  giving  a  lodging  ticket  in 
the  case  of  shelter  being  required,  such  ticket  only  being 
negotiable  through  the  police. 

6769.  What  do  you  mean  by  "  through  the  police  "  ? 
— The  vagrant  would  have  to  present  that  lodging  ticket 
at  the  police  office,  to  be  exchanged  there  for  an  order 
on  a  lodging-house. 


6770.  Were  those  lodging  tickets  popular  ?— Yes  ;  '^Eard' 
they  are  a  great  convenience.    The  difficulty  that  has  McHardy 

been  found  in  working  the  system  is  that  such  a  limited    ^  ' 

number  provide  themselves  with  tickets,  and  it  gets  passed  2-5  May  1905. 

round  among  the  wayfarers  where  they  can  get  the   

tickets,  with  the  result  that  an  inconvenient  number 

apply  to  the  same  house.  That  disturbs  the  servants  and 
the  whole  arrangement  of  the  house,  and  it  is  given  up 
because  of  the  nuisance. 

6771.  Is  that  the  reason  why  the  system  is  not  so  ex- 
tensive as  it  was  ? — I  think  that  has  a  great  deal  to  do 
with  it.  At  first  when  it  was  started  the  police  called 
upon  householders,  giving  them  an  opportunity  of 
providing  themselves  with  the  tickets  of  the  society, 
but  after  the  existence  of  the  system  had  become 
generally  known  I  did  not  think  it  was  justifiable  for 
the  police  to  continue  this,  as  they  might  be  thought  to 
be  too  importuning  in  troubling  the  putlic  to  provide 
themselves  with  these  tickets.  I  may  say  that^  I  have 
tickets  in  my  pocket  just  now.  For  the  last  twenty 
years  I  have  carried  the  tickets,  and  yet  I  do  not  give 
any  appreciable  number  away.  I  see  that  the  counter- 
foil of  the  first  ticket  shows  that  it  was  1  given  away  on  8th 
November  last,  and  only  tliree  tickets  havejbeen  given 
away  since,  the  last  of  them  being  on  the  i2th  of  this 
month. 
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MINUTES  OP  EVIDENCE  : 


Captain         6772.  Those  are  all  the  people  who  have  begged  from 
Eardy       you  ? — No,  it  is  only  those  of  the  people  who  have 
McHardy.    begged  from  me  that  I  have  not  liked  to  refuse  to  assist. 

25  May  1905.      6773.  I  suppose  vagrants  are  much  keener    to  get 

 tickets  for    lodging-houses    than    tickets  for   food  1 — 

Yes,  with  the  tickets  for  food  the  most  they  can  get  is 
twopence  worth  of  bread.  They  can  get  a  pennyworth 
with  each  ticket,  but  they  cannot  negotiate  more  than 
two  tickets  with  the  baker.  The  lodging-house  ticket 
may  be  as  good  as  fivepence  or  sixpence. 

6774.  Anybody  can  get  a  lodging  if  he  has  money 
in  his  pocket  ? — ^It  is  in  their  discretion  whether  they 
present  to  the  police  for  exchange  the  lodging  ticket  given 
by  the  public. 

6775.  Would  the  police  search  a  man  who  came  asking 
for  an  order  1 — Not  unless  the  circumstances  justified 
it.  There  have  been  cases  in  which  money  amounting 
to  upwards  of  a  pound  has  been  found  on  a  man,  and 
there  have  been  instances  of  people  coming  to  the  police 
station  who  have  been  seen  putting  something  down 
outside,  and  it  has  been  found  that  it  was  money. 

6776.  Of  course  you  must  have  occasional  cases  of  abuse 
of  any  such  system  as  this  ?  —That  is  so ;  but  the 
negotiation  of  the  ticket  at  the  police  office  is  a  check,  and 
the  constabulary  record  the  reasons  for  refusing  a  ticket, 
and  the  public  are  informed  with  regard  to  the  tickets  that 
they  distribute  that  they  can  learn  at  any  time  at  the 
police  office  how  many  tickets  have  been  presented  and 
with  what  result.  The  number  that  have  been  refused 
and  the  occasion  for  refusing  them  is  always  recorded. 

6777.  I  think  you  had  two  forms  of  tickets  '! — There 
was  a  strong  feeling  among  some  after  getting  up  from  a 
good  square  meal  themselves  that  they  did  not  like 
to  give  away  to  a  destitute  wayfarer  only  tickets  for 
twopence  worth  of  bread,  ana  for  that  reason  we  started , 
experimentally  for  negotiation  in  Ayr  only,  a  ticket  that 
would  give  food  to  the  value  of  2^.  at  the  coffee  house 
or  the  baker's  shop.  It  was  arranged  that  v.  ith  it  the 
•wayfarer  should  get  bread  and  cheese,  or  bread  and  soup, 
or  tea  and  bread  and  butter.  That  has  been  continued  in 
Ayr,  but  it  is  found  that  it  destroys  the  objects  of  the 
society,  as  even  a  little  more  generous  relief  like  that 
attracts  the  wayfarer  to  the  district. 

6778.  Your  experience  is  that  a  very  small  amount 
given  for  nothing  is  sufficient  to  attract  tramps  from 
a  distance  round  ? — Yes,  it  is  astonishing  what  a  very 
little  will  attract  them.  We,  perhaps  more  than  other 
districts,  challenge  the  tramps  in  Ayrshire.  From  20,000 
to  over  30,000  are  challenged  by  the  constabulary  in  the 
twelve  months,  and  certain  particulars  taken  regarding 
them  are  rendered  weekly.  A  large  increase  in  the 
number  of  tramps  was  noticed  in  one  constable's  beat, 
which  it  was  found  was  merely  due  to  the  opening  of  a 
Boup  kitchen  by  a  charitable  lady  there. 

6779.  What  do  you  mean  by  "  challenge "  7 — I 
issued  the  following  order  to  the  Ayrshire  constabulary 
in  July,  1886: — "Strict  attention  must  be  given  by 
the  constables  to  keeping  a  record  of  all  vagrants  who 
pass  through  each  constabulary  area,  and  the  utmost 
care  must  be  taken  in  noting  the  descriptive  details 
required  in  the  weekly  vagrant  returns,  especially  re- 
cording any  particulars  that  may  subsequently  tissist 
in  tracing  and  identifying  them.  Enquiries  addressed 
to  such  people  must  be  made  civilly,  and  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  give  no  cause  for  any  feeling  of  annoyance, 
and  it  cannot  be  too  clearly  and  generally  understood 
by  those  interrogated  that  the  supervision  thus  exercised 
may  prove  very  useful  to  themselves,  as  it  tends  to  guard 
the  well-conducted  and  law-abiding  of  this  class  from 
unfoimded  and  unjust  charges  or  suspicion.  The  con- 
stabulary should  endeavour  to  obtain  the  fullest  infor- 
mation regarding  those  who  have  the  appearance  of 
habitual  vagrants  or  tramps ;  and  whilst  they  are  to 
carefully  guard  against  undue  interference  with  or  any 
oppression  of  these  people,  the  constables  should  make 
them  clearly  understand  that  their  movements  are  under 
police  supervision  ;  and  the  constabulary  must  deal  very 
stringently  with  any  oppressive  behaviour  or  misconduct 
on  the  part  of  such  people." 

6780.  That  is  what  you  call  "  challenge  "  ?— Yes, 
it  is  the  Government  Inspector's  term  in  regard  to  those 
that  the  poUce  have  stopped  and  interviewed  and  taken 
particulars  of. 


6781.  To  go  back  to  that  question  of  free  shelter: 
I  see  one  case  where  the  police  refused  to  give  an  orde" 
to  a  street  musician  who  was  the  worse  for  drink  and  had 
Is.  6d.  in  his  possession  ? — Yes. 

6782.  Another  man  had  good  clothes  on,  and  it  was 
found  that  he  was  wanted  in  Wigtonshire.  Is  that 
a  sort  of  illustration  of  what  happens  ? — Yes.  There 
are  not  a  great  many.  I  think  there  are  about  20  cases 
altogether  in  the  twenty  years  that  the  society  has 
existed  in  which  the  police  have  recognised  a  man,  when 
he  has  appeared  at  the  police  office  with  a  lodging  ticket 
for  exchange  as  a  man  wanted  by  the  police. 

6783.  Here  is  another  man  recognised  as  wanted  for  a 
crime  committed  in  1871.  When  the  police  challenge, 
do  tbey  ever  apprehend  a  man  for  begging  ? — It  is  not 
an  offence  to  beg  in  the  rural  districts  in  Scotland. 
It  is  an  offence  under  the  Burgh  Police  Act,  but 
in  Scotland  there  is  no  legally  provided  relief  for 
able-bodied  men  or  their  dependants.  It  has  been 
suggested  by  the  Departmental  Committee,  presided 
over  by  Sir  Charles  Cameron,  that  the  clause  in  the 
Burgh  Police  Act  whicn  makes  simple  bagging  an 
offence  should  be  extended  to  apply  throughout 
Scotland. 

6784.  There  is  the  Crimes  Prevention  Act  of  1871  ? 
— That  has  very  valuable  provisions  for  dealing  with 
certain  aggravations  of  begging.  Exposing  wounds 
or  deformities  i^  one  of  its  provisions,  but  it  does  not  deal 
with  simple  begging. 

6785.  "  Masterful  begging  "  is  a  phrase  that  is  used  7 — 
Yes. 

6786.  It  means  using  threats  ? — Unfortunately  wo 
cannot  touch  a  man  begging  who  when  refused  assist- 
ance uses  abusive  language,  but  whose  conduct  may  not 
justify  a  charge  of  breach  of  the  peace. 

6787.  (Captain  Eardley-Wilmot.)  Is  there  a  legal  defini- 
tion of  masterful  begging  ? — No,  it  is  an  old  Scottish 
term. 

6788.  (Chairman.)  It  was  used  by  several  witnesses 
before  Sir  Charles  Cameron's  Committee  ? — It  refers  to 
a  professional  vagrant,  a  fellow  who  is  abusive  when  he 
does  not  get  what  he  wants. 

6789.  Would  it  apply  to  a  man  who,  having  been  refused 
alms,  then  and  there  began  to  curse  the  refuser  ? — Here 
is  an  instance  in  which  the  law  in  Scotland  did  not  touch 
the  offender.  The  accused  was  brought  before  the 
sheriff  court  on  a  charge  of  a  breach  of  the  peace,  but 
as  he  pleaded  "  Not  guilty  ''  the  trial  was  adjourned  till 
the  next  day,  when  the  case  went  to  proof.  The  evidence 
showed  that  the  accused  called  at  the  house  of  a  Mrs.  H' — 
AUoway,  Ayr,  and  having  been  refused  assistance,  cursed 
and  swore  at  her,  and  used  very  filthy  and  indecent  ex- 
pressions towards  her,  and  conducted  himself  in  a  very 
disorderly  manner  for  about  ten  minutes.  No  person 
was  present  except  Mrs.  H.  and  a  farm  servant,  but  a 
man  who  was  working  at  a  considerable  distance  from 
the  house  spoke  to  hearing  the  disturbance.    The  sheriff 

 the  late  sheriff  William  Orr  Paterson — characterised 

the  accused's  conduct  as  disgraceful,  but  foimd  the  charge 
not  proven,  stating  from  the  bench  in  giving  his  decision 
that — '-  After  consulting  authorities  no  charge  of  the 
breach  of  the  peace  can  be  established  where  a  crowd 
has  not  been  collected  nor  a  person  alarmed ;  without 
the  use  of  threats  or  menaces  the  mere  use  of  insulting  or 
abusive  language  not  constituting  a  breach  of  the  peace." 

6790.  Had  the  sheriff  the  Prevention  of  Crimes  Act  in 
his  mind  at  that  time  ? — Yes.  We  put  that  very  much  in 
use  in  Ayrshire,  and  have  done  so  ever  since  it  was  passed 
in  1871. 

6791.  Then  what  as  to  sleeping  out  ? — The  Trespass 
(Scotland)  Act  enables  you  to  deal  with  any  offenders 
who  are  sleeping  out  without  permission. 

6792.  (Captain  Eardley-Wilmot.)  On  the  public  road  7 
 ^No,  not  on  the  public  road. 

6793.  (Chairman.)  Do  you,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  make 
use  of  that  power  ?— Yes,  very  greatly. 

6794.  Are  exposure  and  sleeping  out  the  two  ways 
in  which  the  police  are  brought  into  contact  with  the 
begging  class  ? — Yes,  it  is  entirely  that  in  the  rural 
districts,  the  Prevention  of  Crimes  Act  (the  section  that 
extended  the  EngUsh  vagrancy  clause  to  Scotland)  and  the 
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Trespass  (Scotland)  Act.  Last  year  we  dealt  with  271 
persons  under  the  Trespass  Act  for  sleeping  out  without 
permission,  in  barns  and  such  places. 

6795.  Do  you  in  any  case  give  shelter  or  food  relief  to 

-  vagrants  ? — Never,  except  through  the  system  I  have 
•  described,  but  a  good  many  ot  the  constabulary  buy 

tickets  to  deal  with  them. 

6796.  Do  you  mean  that  the  constables  buy  tickets 
to  give  to  vagrants  ? — Yes,  the  constables  themselves. 

6797.  Supposing  a  man  were  to  come  to  the  police 
station  and  say  "  I  am  destitute ;  I  want  shelter," 
but  he  had  not  a  ticket,  what  would  you  do  ? — We  have 

!  no  authority  to  use  the  police  station  for  shelter.  It  is 
prohibited  in  Ayrshire. 

6798.  It  is  the  practice  in  some  places  in  Scotland  to 

-  give  shelter  at  the  police  station  ? — I  am  aware  of  that. 

6799.  But  in  Ayrshire  you  do  not  do  it  ? — No,  it  is  not 
authorised  to  use  a  police  station  for  that  purpose. 

6800.  Are  there  any  other  modes  of  relief  in  Ayrshire  ? 
—No. 

6801.  Do  you  consider  that  a  number  of  these  people 
•are  bona  fide  searchers  for  work  ?• — A  large  number  of 
them  are  really  in  search  of  work  ;  they  are  an  undesirable 
class  of  workmen,  but  there  is  no  doubt  they  are  searching 
for  work. 

6802.  They  work  for  a  certain  number  of  months  in  the 
year  7 — They  don't  work  regularly.  They  hate  the 
discipline  of  being  obliged  to  turn  to  every  day,  and  as 
soon  as  they  have  got  a  shilling  or  two  to  spend  they  move 
on,  and  when  that  is  gone  they  again  seek  employment. 

6803.  Have  you  anything  to  do  with  the  parochial 
authorities  with  regard  to  relief  ? — No,  except  that  some  of 
the  inspectors  of  poor  find  it  useful  to  use  our  mendicity 
society's  system,  when  they  want  to  give  shelter  or  relief 
to  a  wayfarer  who  is  not  able-bodied.  A  certain  number 
of  them  provide  themselves  with  the  society's  tickets  for 
-dealing  with  those  cases,  but  they  do  not  assist  the  able- 
bodied.  It  is  exceptional  for  them  to  deal  with  the 
■casual  tramp. 

6804.  Do  you  think  that  the  number  of  vagrants  is 
■diminishing  in  Ayrshire  ? — ^It  is  very  varying.  It  has 
increased  since  the  war  was  over,  but  it  decreased  during 
the  years  of  the  war.  It  increases  when  there  is  a  dulness 
or  stagnancy  in  trade.  It  is  increasing  just  now  as  there 
is  a  considerable  difficulty  in  getting  work  in  Ayrshire, 
but  until  last  year  there  has  for  some  years  been  abun- 
dance of  work  for  all  who  are  really  employable  and  will- 
ing to  work. 

6805.  Have  you  many  English  tramps  in  your  coxmty  ? 
— Rather  less  than  half  are  English  and  Irish,  and  most  of 
these  are  Irish.  Of  220  found  within  Ayrshire  on  the 
night  in  1904  that  a  census  of  vagrants,  tramps,  etc.,  was 
taken,  116  were  Scottish,  75  were  Irish,  28  ware  English, 
and  1  was  a  foreigner. 

6806.  When  they  are  going  north,  where  are  they  going 
to,  or  where  do  they  say  they  are  going  to  ? — To  large 
railway  works,  drainage  works,  or  water  schemes,  which 
■employ  a  number  of  navvies.  These  will  bring  a  number 
through  to  the  district.  We  have  had  a  great  deal  of  that 
sort  of  work  going  on  in  Ayrshire  under  the  new  Public 
Health  Act,  in  introducing  water  and  drainage,  and 
making  new  railways  and  other  works. 

6807.  We  are  told  that  that  class  do  not  do  the  work, 
but  hang  on  to  the  navvies  that  do  the  work  ? — There  is  a 
certain  amount  of  that ;  but  of  the  men  who  do  the  work, 
it  is  exceptional  for  a  man  to  stay  on  for  any  length  of 
time. 

6808.  Are  you  in  favour  of  any  public  provision  being 
made  for  the  relief  of  vagrants,  such  as  the  vagrant  wards 
that  we  have  in  England  ? — I  would  not  like  to  see  the 
same  system  in  Scotland  as  you  have  in  England.  I 
understand  that  in  England  any  man  who  is  destitute  may 
claim  relief  and  claim  to  be  assisted,  no  matter  how  much 
he  is  to  blame.  There  are  some  sad  cases  in  Scotland  of 
men  not  being  able  to  get  work,  and  being  in  great  need, 
and  therefore  obliged  to  beg.  I  do  not  think  that  it  would 
be  reasonable  to  make  simple  begging  an  offence  in  Scot- 
land without  some  provision  for  assisting  an  able-bodied 
man  or  his  dependants  if  he  was  in  real  need  and  deserving 
of  assistance. 


6809.  Having  that  provision  in  Scotland  you  would 
probably  be  of  opinion  that  the  man  who  insisted  on 
wandering  might  fairly  be  treated  with  some  severity  ? — 
Most  certainly. 

6810.  In  your  view  it  makes  a  great  difference  whether 
an  able-bodied  man  is  to  get  relief  under  any  circum- 
stances or  not ;  it  makes  a  great  difference  in  the  way  you 
treat  the  habitual  vagrant  ? — Yes, 

6811.  {Mr.  Simpson.)  You  make  returns  twice  a  year 
of  the  number  of  vagrants  in  the  county  ? — Yes. 

6812.  How  do  you  take  that  count :  where  do  you  go 
to  find  your  vagrants  ? — I  think  in  Ayrshire  we  take  the 
count  more  completely  than  in  most  districts,  and  the 
consequence  is  that  it  appears  that  Ayrshire  has  a  large 
number  of  vagrants. 

6813.  I  gather  that  you  go  into  lodging-houses  to  find 
how  many  vagrants  there  are  there  ? — I  really  think 
that  we  get  every  vagrant  there  is  in  the  county.  Before 
the  census  is  taken  the  constabulary  distribute  a  supple- 
mentary form  among  those  in  the  habit  of  giving  accom- 
modation to  vagrants,  and  if  the  constables  cannot  visit 
that  place  themselves  on  that  night  they  ask  these  people 
if  they  will  be  good  enough  to  obtain  the  required  informa- 
tion from  those  that  they  give  shelter  to.  I  think  that 
in  consequence  Ayrshire  shows  a  considerably  larger 
number  than  would  be  shown  in  other  districts  in  which 
there  might  be  as  many  or  more. 

6814.  I  see  in  the  return  for  the  26th  June,  1904, there  are 
eleven  entered,  and  of  these  five  are  noted  as  probably 
being  professional  vagrants,  and  the  other  six  as  being 
either  bona  fide  in  search  of  work  or  reduced  to  vagrancy 
for  a  time.  Is  that  a  fair  sample  of  the  whole  number  7 — 
If  you  look  at  the  next  return  you  will  see  that  the  whole 
of  the  men  are  given  as  in  search  of  work.  That  return 
happens  to  be  the  weekly  vagrant  return  by  a  constable 
in  whose  district  there  is  navvy  work  going  on. 

6815.  Do  you  think  there  is  a  very  substantial  pro- 
portion of  bona  fide  working  men  tramping  through 
Ayrshire  ? — Yes,  but  a  great  many  of  them  are  a  very 
undesirable  class  of  working  men.  I  mean  to  say,  that 
they  are  unsteady  workers,  and  have  probably  lost  the 
employment  that  they  had  through  their  own  misconduct. 

6816.  And  probably  another  month  or  two  on  the  road 
would  make  them  still  worse  ? — Yes. 

6817.  Very  many  of  them  have  nearly  reached  the 
stage  of  professional  vagrancy  7 — Yes. 

6818.  {Captain  Showers.)  Do  your  police  act  as  relieving 
officers  in  any  way  7 — No. 

6819.  We  heard  this  morning  that  able-bodied  men 
are  given  no  relief  whatever.  What  becomes  of  them 
supposing  they  arrive  at  a  country  place  at  night  ;  do 
they  sleep  out  7 — Yes. 

6820.  Do  you  have  any  bother  with  such  men  ? — 
The  271  that  we  dealt  with  last  year  under  the  Trespass 
Act  were  all  sleeping  out  without  permission. 

6821.  {Mr.  Simpson.)  Under  the  Trespass  (Scotland) 
Act  of  1865  7— Yes. 

6822.  {Captain  Showers.)  Do  you  give  pedlars'  certifi- 
cates 7 — Yes. 

6823.  Do  you  find  them  often  used  as  a  means  of 
begging  7 — A  certificate  ought  not  to  be  given  to  every 
applicant ;  there  ought  to  be  some  discrimination  shown. 
You  were  able  to  do  that  when  the  pedlar's  certificate 
was  only  available  Ln  the  police  district  in  which  it  was 
granted,  or  for  which  it  had  been  endorsed ;  but  some 
years  ago,  at  the  instance,  I  believe,  of  Mr.  Cliamberlain, 
the  certificates  granted  were  made  available  for  the 
whole  kingdom,  and  so  if  there  is  a  slack  district  in 
the  issue  of  these  certificates  they  can  go  to  that  dis- 
trict to  get  their  certificate  and  then  use  it  in  a  district 
where  either  "  grant,"  or  under  the  old  system,  "  indorsa- 
tion,'-'- would  have  been  refused. 

6824.  As  a  rule  you  do  not  grant  a  certificate  to  a 
pedlar  unless  something  is  known  about  him  7 — The  Act 
requires  that  the  person  shall  have  been  one  month  resident 
and  have  a  certificate  of  good  conduct.  I  refused  one 
yesterday  to  a  woman,  although  trustworthy  people  had 
certified  her  character  and  her  residence  for  one  month. 
Her  husband  was  an  often-convicted  thief.  I  hesitated  to 
grant  a  certificate  to  the  woman  on  account  of  her  con- 
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nection  with  her  husband,  and  then  I  found  she  was 
not  a  woman  who  should  receive  a  certificate.  That 
jjerson  may  obtain  a  certificate  in  another  district,  and 
ply  her  calHng  in  Ayrshire. 

6825.  On  the  pedlars'  certificates  there  is  a  description 
of  the  person  to  whom  you  issue  the  certificate  ? — Yes. 

6826.  There  is  information  about  his  hair  and  eyes  and 
so  on  ? — Yes. 

6827.  That  would  be  a  means  of  identification  of  the 
person  ? — Yes. 

6828.  Do  you  thiok  it  would  be  a  good  thing  if  there  was 
some  means  of  identifying  tramps  who  have  been 
prosecuted  a  number  of  times  ;  they  are  taken  up,  say, 
in  Edinburgh,  and  then  they  travel  to  you  in  Ayrshire, 
and  you  do  not  know  of  their  previous  conviction  ? — That 
is  so. 

6829.  Would  it  not  be  a  good  thing  to  have  some  means 
of  identification  such  as  by  finger-prints  ? — It  would  be 
invaluable,  and  I  am  hoping  that  the  finger-print  system 
may  enable  something  like  that  to  be  worked. 

6830.  As  regards  the  children  of  tramps,  is  any  action 
taken  in  your  coimty  by  the  Society  for  the  Prevention  of 
Cruelty  to  Children  ? — The  Society  is  very  thoroughly 
worked  in  the  county  of  Ayr,  and  notice  is  at  once  taken  of 
any  case  of  children  of  tramps  who  happen  to  be  in  cir- 
cumstances coming  within  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to 
Children  Act. 

6831.  Would  you  suggest  that  the  children  should  be 
taken  away  from  these  regular  tramps  and  properly 
brought  up  ? — I  am  afraid  there  would  be  a  tremendous 
number  to  be  taken  charge  of,  and  that  not  a  few  of  the 
parents  woiild  be  glad  to  be  relieved  of  their  children. 

6832.  But  it  would  be  very  much  better  for  the  children  ? 
— No  doubt. 

6833.  And  it  would  also  decrease  vagrancy  in  the  end  by 
taking  from  those  children  the  chance  of  going  on  to  the 
road  ? — I  do  not  know  that  the  able-bodied  vagrants  that 
one  meets  with  have  been  generated  in  that  way.  I  think 
they  are  more  often  broken-down  workmen. 

6834.  {Dr.  Downes.)  I  believe  the  Local  Government 
(Scotland)  Act  of  1899  gave  power  to  county  coun- 
cils to  make  bye -laws  for  the  prevention  of  vagrancy  ? — 
Yes. 

6835.  Bye-laws  on  the  subject  have  been  framed  in 
certain  counties  ? — There  has  been  a  difficulty  with  regard 
to  the  bye-laws  that  were  first  made  in  Midlothian.  They 
were  declared  on  appeal  to  be  vltra  vires.  I  am  not  aware 
of  any  bye-laws  being  made  since  then. 

6836.  The  information  I  have  is  that  bje-laws  were 
framed  in  twenty  coimties  but  not  in  eleven.  They  were 
enforced  and  were  found  of  service,  but,  unfortunately,  in 
consequence  of  a  decision  in  Midlothian,  they  have  been 
left  in  abeyance  and  no  further  bye-laws  have  been  framed? 
— We  have  made  bye-laws  dealing  with  betting  on  the 
streets  which  have  been  very  effective.  These  are  for 
putting  down  betting,  but  they  do  not  extend  to  anything 
else. 

6837.  What  was  the  general  nature  of  the  other  bye- 
laws  ? — The  bye-laws  that  were  declared  to  be  ultra  vires 
dealt  with  indecent  advertisements.  The  county  of  Mid- 
lothian tried  by  its  bye-law  to  prohibit  objectionable 
advertisements  bordering  on  the  indecent  being  put  up 
in  certain  public  places. 

6838.  Were  there  any  other  bye-laws  which  have  been 
held  to  be  ultra  vires  ? — That  is  the  only  one  I  know  of. 

6839.  Are  there  any  bj^e-laws  in  force  in  your  courty  ? 
— None  but  that  relating  to  betting. 

6840.  In  the  Report  of  Sir  Charles  Cameron's  Committee 
there  is  a  recommendation  that  the  police  authorities 
should  be  empowered  to  grant  temporary  relief  to  the 
extent  of  a  night's  lodging,  and  that  they  should  also 
have  power  to  exact,  if  they  thought  fit,  a  labour  equiva- 
lent from  those  able  to  work.  I  should  like  to  have  5  our 
opinion  on  that  ? — I  take  it  that  that  was  thought  neces- 
sary because  of  the  recommendation  they  made  that  the 
vagrancy  clauses  of  the  Burgh  Police  Act  should  be 
extended  to  counties.  I  thought  that  accounted  for 
the  desire  to  make  some  provision  for  the  able-bodied 
vagrant  getting  relief  otherwise  than  by  begging  from  the 
public. 


6841.  You  mean,  to  meet  cases  ot  hardship  ? — Yes. 

6842.  Do  you  think  that  provision  would  be  liable  tO' 
abuse  ? — Personally,  I  do  not  like  the  responsibility- 
being  put  on  the  police.  Some  people  may  find  fault- 
with  the  police  for  being  too  hard  in  refusing  relief,  and. 
there  are  sure  to  be  others  taking  the  view  that  they  are 
too  free  in  giving  relief. 

6843.  Your  own  view  would  not  be  entirely  in  favour 
of  vagrants  being  handed  over  to  the  police  ? — No. 

6844.  Have  yov  considered  the  way-ticket  system 
which  is  in  vogue  in  certain  parts  of  England  ? — When 
I  established  this  society  in  Ayrshire,  I  made  inquiry 
as  to  the  system  in  Gloucestershire.  It  seemed  to  me- 
that  our  system,  which  is  really  the  Dorsetshire  system,, 
was  the  most  suitable.  In  fact  I  cannot  see  any  harm 
that  is  done  by  this  system  ;  it  gives  only  twopence 
worth  of  bread  in  the  same  place,  and  theie  are  sixty -five 
places  in  Ayrshire  where  they  can  present  the  bread, 
tickets  and  get  the  bread.  That  provides  that  they  can 
get  the  bread  about  every  five  miles.  They  cannot  get 
a  second  supply  of  bread  in  the  same  place  within  a. 
week  unless  their  ticket  is  endorsed  by  the  constabu- 
lary. The  object  of  providing  for  this  endorsement  is 
that  a  man  with  a  legitimate  reason  for  staying  on  in  the 
place- — such  as,  that  on  a  Friday  he  is  promised  a  job  on. 
the  Monday  following — ^would  not  be  restricted  to  the 
negotiation  of  only  two  tickets  ;  but  of  the  tickets  that 
he  might  have  obtained  from  the  public,  the  police  would 
endorse  the  number  required  for  his  sustenance  until  he 
was  in  funds.  Without  endorsement  of  his  tickets  by  .the- 
police,  the  man  with  forty  tickets  could  only  negotiate 
two  tickets  in  the  same  plaoe,  but  on  his  journey  through 
Ayrshire  he  could  negotiate  two  tickets  at  about  each 
five  miles  travelled. 

6845.  Has  any  attempt  been  made  to  introduce  anything: 
of  the  nature  of  way-tickets  in  any  part  of  Scotland  ? — No.. 

6846.  (Chairman.)  Do  you  think  that  your  system 
is  an  encouragement  to  the  vagrant  in  any  way  ;  should 
it  not  be  supplemented  with  some  form  of  repression  ? — 
I  think  the  having  to  exchange  the  ticket  at  the  police- 
office  in  the  case  of  the  lodging  ticket  which  brings  the 
man  into  contact  with  the  police  is  efEective,  as  the 
police  have  the  discretionary  power  to  refuse  to  exchange 
the  ticket  for  an  order  on  a  lodging-house. 

6847.  Well,  here  is  a  case  of  a  man  getting  food  and. 
possibly  a  night's  shelter  :  do  you  not  think  that  in. 
that  case  begging  should  be  made  an  offence  ? — Yes, 
that  would  be  quite  proper. 

6848.  Provided  your  society  goes  on  ?— Yes. 

6849.  Where  do  the  men  eat  the  food  that  is  given, 
to  them ;  do  they  take  it  with  them  ? — They  may  take  it 
to  the  lodging-house  or  elsewhere. 

6850.  Do  you  find  that  they  actually  consume  it 
themselves  ;  we  have  a  good  deal  of  evidence  that 
the  men  throw  the  food  over  the  hedge  ? — That  is 
what  this  system  is  intended  to  avoid.  I  once  attendeds 
a  meeting  in  Largs  with  a  view  to  getting  the  public  to- 
use  this  system.  The  provost  was  in  the  chair.  I  had 
said  that  it  was  a  very  common  practice  for  the  vagrant 
to  sell  his  food  that  he  had  got  at  different  places,  or  to 
throw  it  away,  and  the  provost,  who  was  a  butcher,  said, 
"  I  had  that  very  experience  this  morning.  A  woman, 
came  with  a  cloak  on.  She  threw  her  cloak  aside  and. 
asked  if  I  kept  a  pony — would  I  have  this  food  that  she 
had  gathered  and  give  her  fourpence  for  it.'' 

6851.  That  is  not  very  encouraging,  is  it  ?— No. 

6852.  (Captain  Eardley-Wilmot.)  Was  that  food  obtained 
on  tickets  ? — ^No. 

6853.  (Chairman.)  You  have*  paid  a  great  deal  of 
attention  to  tramps  ;  you  have  considered  them  from 
the  police  point  of  view  and  from  the  relief  point  of  view,, 
and  I  suppose  you  have  known  about  tramps  all  your  life. 
Do  you  consider  the  evil  so  great  that  the  State  would 
be  justified  in  undertaking  the  expense  of  fresh  institu- 
tions such  as  labour  colonies  in  order  to  deal  -with  it  ?— I 
am  quite  sva:e  it  wants  dealing  with. 

6854.  Does  it  want  dealing  with  because  it  is  a  nuisance 
or  danger  to  the  public  or  a  police  evil,  or  because  the 
present  system  has  no  relation  to  the  actual  needs  of  the 
tramp  himself ;  are  you  looking  at  it  from  the  tramp's 
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'point  of  view  or  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  common 
■welfare  ? — It  is  the  poorer  class  that  are  most  taxed  by 
'these  worthless  and  professional  vagrants.  It  is  there 
they  make  the  greatest  harvest. 

6855.  You  think  that  the  evil  is  so  great  that  the  State 
should  take  further  steps  if  possible  to  repress  it  and  to 
'deal  with  the  tramp  in  some  other  way  ? — Yes. 

6856.  Dealing  with  the  tramp  in  any  of  the  suggested 
•ways  would  mean  considerable  trouble  and  expense  ;  do 
you  think  that  the  evil  is  so  great  as  to  justify  that  trouble 
and  expense  ? — No  ;  I  would  rather  favour  some  system 
"that  would  penalise  these  professional  vagrants.  A 
-question  was  asked  about  the  application  of  the  system 


of  finger-prints  for  the  identification  of  those  convicted 
of  vagrancy.  I  am  hopeful  that  this  worked  out  might 
enable,  after  a  number  of  convictions,  the  incorrigible  of 
this  class  to  be  effectively  dealt  witb. 

6857.  When  you  get  your  accur&ulation  of  convictions 
you  think  that  you  wouM  be  justified  then  in  detaining 
a  man  for  a  long  time  ? — I  think  something  should  be 
done  to  deter  him  from  resuming  his  old  practice,  but  I 
am  not  prepared  to  say  exactly  whether  it  should  be  by  a 
long  term  of  imprisonment  or  not. 

6858.  In  your  opinion  there  is  a  considerable  evil 
however,  and  you  think  it  is  so  considerable  that  it 
ought  to  be  dealt  with  ? — Yes. 
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Captain  H.  J.  Despakd,  called ;  and  Examined. 


6859.  {Chairman.)  You  are  chief  constable  of  Lanark- 
■shire  ? — Yes,  I  have  been  chief  constable  of  Lanarkshire 
'for  nine  years.    I  was  also  a  chief  constable  in  England. 

6860.  Where  ? — In  Dewsbury,  Yorkshire. 

6861.  Lanarkshire  is  an  industrial  county  ? — Almost 
•entirely.  The  middle  and  lower  wards  are  industrial 
while  the  upper  ward  is  agricultural. 

6862.  It  is  all  under  the  same  police  administration  ? — 
Not  quite.  Leaving  out  Glasgow,  which  is  a  county 
iitself,  Hamilton,  Partick,  Coatbridge,  Airdrie,  Kinning 
Park,  and  Go  van  are  all  under  separate  police  administra- 
tion. 

6863.  What  is  the  difference  between  the  burgh  and 
'the  county  with  regard  to  dealing  with  vagrancy  ? — We 
have  a  bye-law  in  Lanarkshire  which  puts  us  almost  on 
the  same  footing  as  the  burgh.  It  is  under  the  Local 
Government  Act  of  1889,  but  personally  I  think  it  is  of  no 
value. 

6864-.  It  is  under  the  same  Act  as  the  bye-law  of  Mid- 
lothian which  was  declared  to  be  vltra  vires  ? — Yes. 

6865.  The  bye-law  is  "  No  person  shall  lodge  in  a 
-stackyard,  hay  shed,  or  out-building  of  any  farm,  public 
work,  or  dwelling  house,  without  permission  from  the 
proprietor  or  legal  occupier  thereof."  That  is  exactly 
■what  you  have  in  the  Trespass  Act  ? — Yes,  it  is  almost 
'entirely  the  same. 

6866.  The  next  clause  is,  "  No  person  shall  beg  or 
expose  wounds  or  deformities,  or  cause  or  permit  the 
exposure  of  children  of  tender  age  to  the  inclemency  of 
the  weather,  or  cause  children  to  sing  in  any  road,  street, 
court,  or  other  public  place,  or  otherwise  act  so  as  to 
induce,  or  for  the  purpose  of  inducing,  the  giving  of 
alms "  ? — I  have  always  held  that  that  bye-law  is 
valueless. 

6867.  It  is  surplusage  ? — Yes,  I  think  so. 

6868.  Simple  begging  is  not  an  offence  in  the  country 
part  of  your  districts  ? — No. 

6869.  Do  you  have  any  means  of  relief  of  vagrants  ? — 
'Practically  none.  There  are  a  few  cases  in  which  an 
attempt  was  made.  At  Carluke,  for  instance,  which  is  a 
small  town  with  4,000  or  5,000  inhabitants,  we  have  a 
shelter  with  ten  beds.  In  the  village  of  Douglas,  we  have 
another  shelter  with  two  beds  :  the  people  who  are  allowed 
to  occupy  these  beds  can  get  breakfast  in  the  morning. 
In  the  burgh  of  Airdrie  there  is  an  arrangement  where  in 
special  circumstances  the  chief  constable  gives  shelter  in  a 
model  lodging-house.  He  gives  a  line  and  the  vagrant 
goes  to  the  lodging-house  and  gets  his  night's  lodging 
only. 

6870.  These  would  not  be  able-bodied  vagrants  ? — ^No, 
they  would  be  more  the  aged  poor  and  sick.  In  Coatbridge 
"there  are  two  houses,  one  for  men  and  one  for  women. 
In  Motherwell  we  have  the  Charity  Organisation  Society 
who  give  free  shelter  to  those  who  are  bona  fide  seeking 
employment. 

6871.  Are  those  institutions  useful  or  harmful  ? — I  think 
they  are  useful. 

6872.  Are  they  sufficient  ?— No,  butof  courseitdepends 
on  the  view  you  take  of  the  thing.  If  you  want  to  suppress 
vagrancy,  then  they  are  more  harm  than  good,  but  if  you 
•want  to  help  the  vagrant,  they  are  good. 

6873.  It  has  been  put  to  us  that  it  would  not  be  fair 


to  make  simple  begging  an  offence,  so  long  as  you  do  not  Captain 
give  such  assistance  to  vagrantT  ? — I  do  not  think  you  can        H.  J. 
make  it  an  offence  where  there  is  no  place  for  the  tramping  Despard. 
poor  to  go  to.  1^1905. 

6874.  Then  comes  the  question,  which  is  the  greater   

evil,  the  rehef  or  the  casual  ward  ? — The  Scotchman  puts 

the  rehef  of  the  poor  on  the  charitable.  They  do  their 
duty  to  the  poor  by  leaving  people  in  our  position  of  life  to 
maintain  the  poor.  Take  my  house,  for  instance ; 
constantly  I  have  people  begging  from  us.  There  is  , 
not  a  constable  in  the  county  that  does  not  give  rehef  out 
of  his  own  pocket  at  some  time  or  another — ^generally 
in  the  form  of  food. 

6875.  We  are  told  that  in  Ayrshire  the  constables  buy 
tickets  themselves  to  give  to  persons  for  lodging  and  food? 
— I  know  that  our  own  constables  are  out  of  pocket  every 
year  by  giving  assistance  to  tramps  who  come  and  say 
that  they  have  nothing,  and  nowhere  to  go  to. 

6876.  Do  you  give  any  systematic  shelter  or  relief  at 
your  pohce  station  ? — No. 

6877.  We  are  told  that  in  Glasgow  and  in  some  other 
towns,  the  number  reheved  at  the  police  stations  is  quite 
considerable  ? — We  do  not  give  any  shelter  there. 

6878.  So  practically  there  are  no  means  of  giving 
shelter  to  a  tramp  at  all,  except  in  these  small  shelters  that 
you  have  mentioned  ? — There  is  only  casual  help  by  the 
charitable, 

6879.  Is  there  any  means  of  giving  food  to  the  tramps  ? 
—  Not  in  the  county. 

6880.  Do  you  enforce  the  Trespass  Act  ? — Yes,  I  do 
when  I  have  complaints.  I  have  here  a  statement  as 
to  persons  dealt  with  under  the  Trespass  Act  (see 
Appendix  XVI.).  Owing  to  the  want  of  casual  wards, 
farmers  and  people  who  own  pits,  brick  fields  and  that 
kind  .of  thing,  are  very  apt  to  give  shelter  free  to 
tramps,  especially  the  farmers  in  the  agricultural  districts. 
Every  now  and  again  these  tramps  become  a  perfect 
cursp  and  complaints  are  made  to  me.  During  the  last 
month  I  have  raided  one  pit  head  about  six  times,  and  I 
have  averaged,  I  suppose,  18  vagrants  at  a  haul,  beginning 
with  35  and  coming  down  to  10.  Those  people  were 
dealt  with  under  the  Trespass  Act,  but  they  have  been 
lodging  in  the  same  place  for  years. 

6881.  What  sentence  do  they  get  ? — They  are  ad- 
monished the  first  time,  and  fined  or  imprisoned  the 
second  time.    They  seldom  pay  the  fine. 

6882.  Are  these  persons  tramps? — They  are  residential 
vagrants. 

6883.  What  is  done  if  they  come  up  a  third  time  ? — They 
are  fined  again. 

6884.  They  are  not  sent  to  gaol  ? — Not  without  the 
option  of  a  fine. 

6885.  In  your  county  do  the  sentences  that  are  given 
vary  very  much  ? — ^No,  I  think  they  are  pretty  much 
the  same.  I  think  the  sentence  is,  admonished  the  first 
time,  5s.  the  second  time,  and  10s.  any  subsequent  time. 

6886.  Apparently  a  man  would  not  get  a  month  for 
it  ? — I  do  not  think  so. 

6887.  We  have  evidence  that  they  get  that  in  some 
districts  ? — I  think  there  is  a  feeling  in  Lanarkshire 
that  as  there  are  no  casual  wards  these  men  must  be 
aJlowed  to  sleep  somewhere. 
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6888.  Have  you  any  cases  where  a  vagrant  commits  an 
offence — breaking  a  window,  for  instance — in  order  to 
get  into  gaol  ? — No. 

6889.  You  have  heard  of  such  cases  1 — Yes ;  I  have 
come  across  them  in  England. 

6890.  But  not  here  ? — No,  I  have  never  come  across 
such  a  case  in  Scotland. 

6891.  Is  there  anything  in  the  way  in  which  the  prisons 
are  conducted  here  that  makes  a  difference  ? — I  do 
not  think  so. 

6892.  Have  you  any  knowledge  of  the  prisons  ? — No, 
except  that  I  have  been  over  some. 

6893.  Have  you  any  suggestion  to  make  as  to  what 
should  be  done  ? — No,  I  do  not  think  I  have.  Of  course, 
I  believe  in  casual  wards.  I  believe  in  the  system  in 
Gloucestershire  where  they  use  a  passport,  but  I  under- 
stand that  is  quite  contrary  to  all  the  proper  ideas  that 
an  Englishman  ought  to  have.  It  is  supposed  to  be  very 
bad  for  the  citizen.  I  have  been  told  that  it  is  a  con- 
tinental notion. 

6894.  There  is  a  suggestion  that  it  is  an  interference 
with  the  liberty  of  the  subject  ? — Yes. 

6895:  The  Gloucestershire  system  puts  the  whole 
vagrant  class  right  in  the  hands  of  the  police  ? — ^Yes, 
practically.  A  man  gets  his  food  at,  say,  Gloucester,  and 
says  that  he  is  going  to  work  in  Sheffield.  He  marches  the 
shortest  way  to  Sheffield  and  gets  his  card  back  at  each 
stopping-place. 

6896.  Their  system  is  defective  because  it  deals  with 
too  small  an  area  ? — Yes. 

6897.  Suppose  the  Gloucestershire  system  were  ex- 
tended over  a  number  of  counties,  would  you  see  any 
objection  to  putting  the  wards  under  control  of  the 
police  as  well  ? — No.  Of  course,  I  see  the  police  objection 
to  it — it  is  giving  us  too  much  work. 

6898.  But,  for  the  moment,  consider  only  the  public 
welfare  ? — I  must  say  I  am  rather  opposed  to  the  police 
coming  into  these  things.  I  think  that  too  much  police 
government  is  a  very  bad  thing.  In  Dewsbury  any  man 
who  v/anted  to  get  into  the  casual  ward  came  to  my 
office  and  had  to  get  a  line  from  me.  I  do  not  think 
that  is  a  proper  thing. 

6899.  It  has  the  advantage  of  bringing  all  this  class, 
who  are  on  the  border-line  of  crime,  in  touch  with  the 
police  1 — Yes  ;  I  admit  that.  During  the  inspection 
of  casual  wards  at  night  by  the  police,  we  got  a  number 
of  criminals,  but  I  noticed  that  the  effect  in  Yorkshire 
was  this :  that  a  criminal  instead  of  going  into  a  casual 
ward  will  sleep  out  in  a  brick  field  or  a  barn  and  perhaps 
set  fire  to  the  place,  because  if  he  wants  to  go  to  the 
casual  ward  he  has  to  go  to  the  police  to  get  an  admission 
line.  Any  criminal  who  is  trying  to  escape  justice  would 
not  do  this. 

6900.  He  would  not  set  fire  on  purpose  ? — ^No,  but 
they  smoke  and  create  a  danger. 

6901.  Lying  out,  you  think,  is  a  serious  offence  ? — 
Yes,  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  farmer. 

6902.  How  long  were  you  at  Dewsbury  ? — About  three 
years. 

6903.  {Mr.  Simpson.)  You  take  a  census  twice  a  year 
for  the  Constabulary  Inspector  ? — .Yes,  a  night  census. 

6804.  You  send  your  men  to  all  sorts  of  places  where 
vagrants  are  likely  to  be  sleeping  ?—  Yes,  everywhere. 

6905.  In  some  of  the  figures  I  have  seen  from  Scotland 
there  is  quite  a  considerable  proportion  of  women  and 
children  as  compared  with  men.  That  struck  me  as 
differing  rather  considerably  from  England  ? — M.J  report 
for  1904  shows  that  in  December  there  were  158  adult 
males  and  10  females  and  4  children  under  fourteen. 
And  it  is  much  the  same  thing  in  1903.  In  the  summer 
you  get  more  children. 

6906.  Well,  that  does  not  point  to  the  number  of  vagrant 
children  being  a  very  serious  question  ? — No,  I  do  not 
think  it  is. 

6907.  (Ca/ptain  Eardley-Wilmot.)  Do  you  attribute 
much  of  the  crime  in  the  country  to  persons  of  the  vagrant 
class  ? — No,  except  petty  crimes. 

6908.  And  arson,  which  is  sometimes  accidental  ? — 
Yes. 


6909.  They  are  not  a  criminal  class  taking  them  allS 
round  ? — No,  I  do  not  think  they  are.    They  are  simply 
iazy  loafers. 

6910.  The  tramps  subsist  principally  on  charity.    Sup-  - 
pose  they  go  to  your  house  and  you  give  them  something 
how  can  they  use  their  money  ;  can  they  get  lodgings  by 
paying  for  them  ? — In  my  opinion  they  go  straight  down.' 
to  the  common  lodging-house. 

6911.  But  where  there  is  no  common  lodging-house,  the 
charity  will  be  of  no  use  to  them  ? — That  is  so. 

6912.  {Captain  Showers.)  Do  you  think  it  would  be  an. 
advantage  to  have  some  better  identification  of  tramps  ? 
—Do  you  mean  by  finger-prints  ? 

6913.  Yes  ?— I  do  not  see  how  it  would  work.    A  man 
is  brought  up  here  in  Edinburgh  charged  with  vagrancy. 
Do  you  mean  that  you  would  remand  him  in  prison  until  3 
you  had  time  to  trace  his  antecedents  ? 

6914.  Yes  ? — That  would  mean  a  good  deal  of  expense.. 

6915.  But  would  it  not  put  down  vagrancy  ;  it  might - 
cause  some  expense  to  start  with  ? — I  do  not  look  at 
vagrancy  as  being  any  great  cost  to  this  country. 

6916.  Iimderstand  that  you  grant  pedlars'  certificates  2" 
—Yes. 

6917.  Do  you  find  that  that  gives  them  a  chance  of  beg- 
ging ? — 1  do  not  think  so.  I  have  never  had  any  reason 
to  suppose  that  in  Lanarkshire. 

6918.  What  is  your  opinion  about  penal  labour  colonies  2 
— •!  have  not  formed  any  opinion  on  that. 

6919.  Suppose  a  man  who  is  a  thorough  vagabond  is- 
sentenced  for  two  or  three  years  to  a  penal  colony  and' 
made  to  work,  would  that  not  have  a  very  good  effect  ? — 
I  think  you  would  have  to  convict  him  of  some  offence- 
first,  either  cruelty  to  children  or  something  like  that, 

6920.  Take  a  man  who  was  really  able  to  work  but  sub- 
sisted absolutely  on  begging,  going  from  place  to  place ;  - 
if  he  was  sentenced  by  the  justices  to  two  or  three  years 
in  a  labour  colony  and  made  to  work,  it  would  be  an 
expense,  I  grant  you,  but  would  it  not  have  a  deterrent 
effect  as  well  as  a  good  effect  ?— 1  think  it  would  be  aa 
excellent  thing  to  force  these  people  to  work  if  it  could  be  - 
managed.  I  fancy  that  most  of  the  beggars  I  see  are  quits 
capable  of  working. 

6921 .  But  would  it  not  have  a  deterrent  effect  on  them  ? 
— The  point  of  view  from  which  1  am  looking  at  it  is  rather  - 
a  parochial  point  of  view ;  it  is  the  cost  of  that  sort  of 
thing.  It  is  like  the  finger-printing.  You  take  up  a- 
vagrant  under  the  Trespass  Act  and  fine  him  5s.  If  he 
pays,  well  and  good,  but  if  he  does  not  pay,  then  he  goes  to 
prison  and  you  can  fimger-print  him.  If  the  one  who  pays 
and  goes  away  is  to  be  finger-printed  then  he  has  to  be 
remanded  for  three  days  in  prison.  It  costs  me  now 
8s.  9d.  to  take  a  man  to  prison  in  the  Upper  Ward.  Then 
there  is  the  cost  for  keeping  him  for  these  three  days,  and 
then  8s.  9d.  to  take  him  back  to  the  Upper  Ward  to  be 
tried.  If  he  is  dealt  with  there  and  sentenced  to  be  im- 
prisoned or  to  be  sent  to  a  labour  colony,  then  there  is 
another  8s.  9d.  It  costs  about  £2  before  you  find  out  . 
anything  about  him.  It  seems  a  great  deal  of  money  to 
spend. 

6922.  Do  you  not  think  that  that  would  be  only  for  a 
certain  time  ;  these  men  would  not  continue  in  this  life 
if  they  knew  that  this  was  to  be  done  ? — It  might  be 
effective. 

6923.  I  grant  that  it  would  be  more  expensive  at  the- 
starting,  but  most  good  things  are  expensive  at  the  start- 
ing until  you  get  them  into  regular  working  trim  ? — It 
might  be  effective,  but  I  have  not  really  thought  the  thing, 
out. 

6924.  {Dr.  Downes.)  Do  you  find  that  the  tramps  in 
your  county  follow  definite  lines  of  road  ? — Yes,  they 
follow  the  main  roads. 

6925.  Where  are  they  making  for  ? — ^Por  Glasgow  or 
Edinburgh. 

6926.  Do  they  go  in  circuits  ? — I  could  not  say.  Of 
course  we  have  our  county  vagrants  who  are  about  the 
same  district  year  after  year. 

6927.  Looking  at  the  return  of  the  Inspector  of 
Constabulary  for  26tb.  June  and  25th  December, 
1904,  I  find  that  the  numbers  for  Lanarkshire,  including 
Airdrie,  Coatbridge,  and  the  other  places,  are  not  nearly 
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equal  to  the  numbers  in  Glasgow.  Does  that  indicate 
that  there  is  a  residential  vagrancy  in  Glasgow.or  that  the 
country  vagrants  are  not  so  easy  to  detect  by  the  police  ? 
— I  think  we  can  detect  most  of  them. 

6928.  There  are  1,065  in  Glasgow,  but  taking  the  whole 
of  the  rest  of  the  county  there  are  only  341  ? — That  is  for 
December.  Tn  winter  they  naturally  drift  into  the  town. 

6929.  Take  the  summer  count ;  the  tramps  in  Glasgow 
are  866,  while  those  in  the  county  are  406  ? — They  have 
gone  into  the  country  for  the  fruit-picking. 

6930.  In  each  case  the  number  was  very  much  less 
than  the  number  in  Glasgow  ?— Yes,  but  of  course  the 
population  is  very  much  smaller.  Our  population  is  only 
one-third  of  the  population  of  Glasgow. 

6931.  It  rather  seems  to  point  to  there  being  a  residen- 
tial vagrant  population  in  Glasgow  ? — I  think  there  is  no 
doubt  about  that. 

6932.  {Chairman.)  Probably  it  is  due  to  the  exclusion 
of  the  able-bodied  from  the  workhouses  ? — Yes,  I  think 
that  is  one  reason,  but  as  the  census  is  taken  at  night 
many  vagrants  who  live  in  the  country  by  day  are  counted 
in  Glasgow  where  they  sleep. 

6933.  (Captain  Showers.)  Suppose  you  had  casual 
wajds,  do  you  think  it  would  be  a  good  thing  to  put  them 
under  the  police  ?— I  am  not  quite  sure.  They  should 
certainly  be  under  the  inspection  of  the  police,  but  the 
point  is  whether  the  admission  should  be  absolutely 
through  the  police  or  not. 

6934.  There  would  be  certain  difficulties  in  getting 
men  to  do  the  work  because  they  would  have  to  join  the 
police  force  on  the  condition  that  they  would  be  liable 
for  such  a  thing.  It  would  make  a  policeman  more  or 
less  a  workhouse  master  ? — I  think  that  would  be  a  great 
pity.    Every  class  of  work  is  now  put  on  the  police. 

6935.  {Chairman.)  Do  you  think  that  the  evil  that  the 
tramps  do  to  the  country  is  sufficiently  great  to  justify 


the  State  in  taking  more  active  measures  ? — -I  think  Cwptain 
they  are  a  curse  to  the  country.  J- 

6936.  Are  they  such  a  curse  as  would  justify  the  country  

in  spending  such  an  amount  of  money  as  would  be  neces-  '2.3  May  1905. 

sary  to  lock  up  a  number  of  them  ? — Yes.    I  have  a  very  

strong  opinion  about  the  tramps.  We  have  in  Lanarkshire 
a  number  of  public  works^going  on  in  the  way  of  laying 
water  pipes,  new  railways,  and  works  of  that  sort. 

6937.  And  you  have  coal-mining  ? — Yes,  but  apart 
from  that  we  bring  in  a  tremendous  number  of  good  class 
navvies  for  these  public  works  and  they  are  followed 
by  a  regular  horde  of  tramps  who  live  on  them.  They 
are  an  absolute  curse  to  the  whole  country.  They  come 
in  and  take  away  the  character  of  these  good  class  lab- 
ourers. People  come  and  say  "  We  want  extra  police- 
men. We  have  navvies,  and  they  are  playing  the  mischief 
with  the  whole  countryside."  I  say  that  the  navvy 
is  a  poor  harmless  person  who  gets  drunk  every  Saturday 
like  other  people.  It  is  these  people  who  follow  him 
who  are  the  nuisance. 

6938.  {Dr.  Downes.)  A  population  like  that  going  about 
the  country  might  be  a  danger  in  times  of  trouble  ? — • 
I  do  not  think  they  have  the  pluck.  I  think  that  two 
or  three  hundred  of  them  could  be  overawed  by  a  couple 
of  policemen. 

6939.  (Chairman.)  But  they  do  a  lot  of  harm  in  the  way 
of  petty  crime  ? — Yes,  and  robbing  orchards  and  potato 
fields,  burning  fences,  sleeping  in  hay  stacks,  and  setting 
fire  to  them. 

6940.  (Mr.  Simpson.)  And  occasionally  frightenint; 
women  and  children  ? — There  is  a  good  deal  of  exposure 
of  person  before  decent  people,  but  there  is  very  little- 
assault. 

6941.  (Captain  Eardley-Wilmot.)  Do  they  not  go 
into  cottages  when  the  mnn  of  the  house  is  away  and  be;^ 
by  threats  ? — Yes. 


Mb.  Rodeeick  Ross  called  ;  and  Examined. 


6942.  (Chairman.)  You  are  chief  constable  of  Edin- 
burgh ? — Yes,  I  have  been  chief  constable  for  the  last 
five  years. 

6943.  Have  you  in  Edinburgh  any  means  of  relieving 
the  vagrant  class  at  the  police  station  ? — ^No. 

6944.  You  know  the  system  in  Glasgow  ? — Yes.  We 
do  a  little  of  that  here.  We  put  up  130 — 67  males,  56 
females,  and  7  children.  That  was  after  every  other 
place  was  filled  up. 

6945.  They  were  cases  of  absolute  necessity  ? — Yes. 

6946.  (Captain  Showers.)  Where  did  you  put  them  up  ? 
— In  one  of  the  cells.  The  Government  are  against  this 
kind  of  thing.    We  simply  do  it  in  very  stormy  weather. 

6947.  (Dr.  Downes.)  Have  these  persons  committed  any 
offence  ? — No.  We  have  no  power  to  put  them  in  the 
cells. 

6948.  (Captain  Eardley-Wilmot.)  Do  you  feed  them  ? 
— Yes,  we  give  them  bread  and  milk.  E^ery  prisoner 
is  allowed  a  certain  amount  of  food,  and  if  he  is  drunk 
he  does  not  want  anything,  so  that  there  is  always  a 
certain  amount  of  food  lying  about. 

6949.  (Chairman.)  Do  you  prosecute  people  for  begging 
in  Edinburgh  ? — Yes.  There  have  been  152  dealt  with 
this  year,  112  of  whom  have  been  admonished,  21  fined, 
13  imprisoned,  and  0  sent  to  the  parish  authorities. 
(See  Appendix  XVI.) 

69.50.  You  send  them  to  the  parish  authorities  in  Edin- 
burgh ?• — Yes,  sometimes  a  man  will  plead  that  he  will  go 
to  the  poorhouse,  but  verj'  often  it  is  found  that  when  he 
gets  outside  he  does  not  desire  to  go. 

6951.  Do  you  proceed  under  any  special  local  Act  ? — • 
Yes,  section  273  of  the  1879  Act. 

6952.  Do  you  have  much  sleeping-out  here  ? — I<ast 
winter  we  had  more  than  usual,  there  being  such  an 
amount  of  charity  which  was  advertised  so  much  that 
people  came  in  from  all  round.  Some  of  them  got  three 
or  four  meals  in  about  an  hour  and  a  half,  and  then  they 
went  down  to  Portobello  and  slept  at  the  brickworks 
there. 


6953.  Is  that  within  the  burgh  ? — Yes.    The  owner  3Ir.  Roderick 

of  the  brickworks  objected  to  it  latterlj^,  and  we. had  to  Ross. 

clear  them  out.  :„„j. 
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6954.  Did  you  get  convictions  in  those  cases  ? — 10 
were  admonished  and  r9  were  fined,  that  meant 
that  they  went  to  prison. 

6955.  They  did  not  pay  their  fines  ? — No.  They 
have  no  money  to  pay  their  fines  with.  We  have  had 
several  hundreds  there  in  one  night  as  the  result  of 
this  philanthropic  craze. 

6956.  Do  you  have  any  free  shelters  in  Edinburgh'' 
— There  is  a  night  refuge  at  Queensberry  House  au(i 
then  there  is  the  Asylum  for  the  Friendless  and  Home- 
less :  that  is  where  these  tramps  go. 

6957.  These  places  being  full  the  surplus  would  sleep 
out  ? — It  is  very  rare  that  they  are  full.  These  peop  e 
whom  we  put  into  cells  are  people  who  have  come  late. 

69^8.  But  I  mean  the  night  refuges  ? — It  is  very  rare 
that  they  are  filled  up.  It  is  only  this  winter  that  we  have 
had  experience  of  their  being  filled  up. 

6959.  Have  they  any  sort  of  test :  do  they  search  the 
persons  who  come  in  ? — No. 

6960.  Do  they  give  them  food  ? — Yes,  porridge  and 
milk  for  supper,  and  the  same,  I  think,  for  breakfast. 

6961.  And  yet  these  places  are  not  full  ? — No. 

6962.  Can  you  tell  me  what  is  the  accommodation  of  tho 
free  shelters  in  Edinburgh  ? — No. 

6963.  Who  has  the  supervision  of  the  common  lodging- 
houses  ? — There  is  an  inspector  specially  appointed. 
It  is  not  under  the  police. 

6964.  It  is  under  the  sanitary  authorities  ? — Yes. 

6965.  Have  you  any  relations  with  the  poor  law 
authorities  ? — No.  Of  course,  when  we  have  anything 
to  do  with  them,  we  work  together  in  a  very  friendly 
manner. 
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6966.  You  occasionally  send  them  a  man  who  is  broken 
down  ? — Yes  ;  the  police  may  have  knowledge  of  a  man 
who  is  destitute  and  they  will  report  the  facts  to  the 
inspector  of  poor. 

6967.  How  many  poor  houses  are  there  in  Edinburgh  ? 
— Two :  Craigleith  and  Graiglockhart. 

6968.  Are  they  large  poor  houses  ?— Very  large. 

6969.  Have  they  accommodation  for  1,000  people  ? — 
Yes,  I  believe  they  have. 

6970.  Do  you  get  any  refractory  paupers  charged  from 
there  ?— I  do  not  remember  one  case  in  my  time.  There 
is  a  lot  of  trouble  in  England  which  we  do  not  have  here. 

6971.  The  workhouses  here  are  for  the  old  and  infirm  ? 
—Yes. 

6972.  Have  you  any  English  experience  ? — Yes,  I  spent 
most  of  my  time  in  England  before  coming  here. 

6973.  Where  were  you  ? — I  was  chief  constable  of 
Bradford  before  I  came  here. 

6974.  Then  you  will  know  all  about  the  casual  wards  in 
England  ? — Yes.  I  acted  as  assistant  relieving  officer 
at  Ramsgate  where  I  was  chief  constable. 

6975.  Do  you  see  any  advantage  in  having  casual  wards  ? 
— Yes,  I  think  it  is  an  advantage.  The  task  keeps  these 
people  away.  I  found,  that  where  there  was  a  task  very 
few  came  near  it. 

6976.  Then  they  go  to  another  union]? — Yes,  but 
it  shows  that  the  tramp  will  not  work  if  hejcan  possibly 

help  it,  ;  r  'J^M^^^ 

6977.  Do  you  think  there  is  any  risk  of^a  man  dying 
irom  want  of  food  in  Scotland,  or  from "iwant  of  shelter. 


through  there  being  no  casual  wards  ? — I  do  not  think 
that  can  possibly  happen.  There  are  sufficient  philan- 
thropic institutions  to  prevent  that.  I  have  never  heard 
of  a  case  of  starvation  like  that. 

6978.  Have  the  Salvation  Army  a  lodging-house  here  ? 
—Yes. 

6979.  Does  not  the  existence  of  these  very  cheap 
lodging-houses  rather  tend  to  draw  tramps  to  Edinburgh  ? 
— I  have  no  doubt  it  does  to  some  extent,  but  they  do 
not  get  any  free  food  there  that  I  am  aware  of. 

6980.  They  do  get  free  food  in  the  casual  wards  ? — 
Yes,  but  they  have  to  perform  a  task  in  the  morning 
which  is  usually  a  pretty  stifi'  one.  They  have  no  task 
at  the  shelters  here. 

6981.  Do  you  think  that  on  the  whole  the  conditions 
in  Scotland  are  easier  for  the  vagrants  than  in  England  ? 
— There  is  no  doubt  about  that. 

6982.  Especially  when  there  is  a  free  distribution  ot 
food  by  the  municipality  ?■ — It  is  not  so  much  by  the 
municipality  here ;  it  is  from  private  philanthropy.  The 
municipality  found  these  unemployed  work.  These 
tramps  came  in  because  we  were  advertising  so  much; 
they  came  in  such  numbers  that  we  were  inundated. 
We  know  that  a  good  many  of  them  got  three  or  four 
meals  in  an  hour  and  a  half.  I  think  these  fellows  should 
be  dealt  with  by  isolating  them. 

6983.  You  think  they  should  be  locked  up  ? — I  think 
that  all  habitual  vagrants  should  be  isolated.  They  are 
pests  to  society. 

6984.  That  is  a  pretty  wide  sentiment? — Yes,  but 
I  think  the  country  is  getting  educated  to  it. 
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6985.  {Mr.  Simpson.)  Supposing  the  Salvation  Army 
scheme  were  carried  into  effect  by  means  of  legislation, 
would  you  be  prepared  to  enter  into  an  arrangement 
with  the  county  authorities  to  take  tramps  at  once  on 
commitment  by  magistrates  ? — Yes,  sir,  we  would  to  a 
limited  extent  in  order  to  get  the  Act  into  working  and 
to  show  just  what  could  be  done. 

6986.  Have  you  any  idea  how  many  more  men  you 
would  have  room  for  at  Hadleigh  ? — That  would  be 
limited  entirely  by  the  provision  for  capital  expenditure. 

6987.  But  I  suppose  you  could  take  a  few  more  at  once  ? 
— What  we  probably  would  do  would  be  to  license  that 
farm  of  100  acres  that  we  have  at  Leigh  Park,  which  stands 
apart  from  the  main  colony,  in  the  same  way  as  we  have 
done  Victoria  House  for  the  inebriates.  It  lends  itself 
peculiarly  to  anything  of  that  kind,  because  it  could  be 
fenced  in  quite  easily  without  appearing  to  be  fenced  in  ; 
it  adjoins  the  high  road,  and  the  fencing  could  be  of  such 
a  character  that  a  man  could  not  get  through,  and  he 
would  have  to  come  out  by  the  gate,  where  of  course  he 
could  be  detained. 

6988.  In  that  way  the  man  sent  there  compulsorily 
would  be  kept  separate  from  the  men  you  have  at  present  ? 
— Yes,  to  begin  with. 

6989.  Of  course,  if  the  scheme  were  carried  out  it  would 
be  necessary  to  have  much  more  accommodation  than 
there  is  at  present  at  Hadleigh  ? — Yes,  quite  so. 


6990.  Do  you  suppose  you  would  be  able  to  get 
another  site  equally  suitable  ? — Well,  there  are  plenty 
of  sites,  but  I  do  not  know  that  We  would  be  prepared 
to  find  another  £100,000  for  a  site  ;  I  do  not  think  we 
ought  to  be  expected  to  do  that.  But  I  suggest  that 
provision  should  be  made  in  the  same  way  as  financial 
provision  is  made  for  the  light  railways  in  the  country 
either  by  capital  sums,  free  of  interest,  or  by  way  of  a 
grant  or  loan  at  low  interest.  An  estate  could  then  be 
purchased  and  fitted  up,  and  with  the  capitation  grant  it 
could  be  run  by  anyone,  so  to  speak. 

6991.  You  have  at  present  a  certain  number  of  men 
who  are  practically  compulsorily  detained ;  for  instance, 
you  have  got  one  or  two  men  conditionally  discharged 
from  Broadmoor  who  are  still  practically  criminal  lunatics? 
— I  think  we  have  three  at  the  moment ;  we  never  care 
to  have  more  in  on3  establishment. 

6992.  Just  as  an  example,  how  much  do  you  get  for 
them  per  week  ?— Well,  at  one  time  we  got  nothing  ;  I 
do  not  know  that  we  are  getting  anything  now. 

6993.  I  think  for  the  Broadmoor  men  you  get  some- 
thing ? — If  so,  it  is  what  the  man  himself  has  earned. 

6994.  1  think  you  get  8s.  ?— Well,  I  was  told  at  one 
time  it  was  impossible  to  get  anything. 

6995.  You  are  thinking  of  the  men  from  prisons. 
Now,  you  have  a  good  many  men  from  workhouses  who 
are  sent  by  the  guardians  ? — Yes. 
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6996.  How  much  do  the  guardians  pay  you  for  the 
keep  of  these  men  ? — It  varies  from  IO5.  6d.  to  55.  :  it  is 
IO5.  6d.  with  some  boards  for  the  first  three  months,  going 
down  to  Is.  6d.  and  5  s.  and  to  the  vanishing  point 
altogether  ;  with  others  it  starts  at  Is.  6d, 

6997.  I  see  from  the  statement  you  have  supplied 
there  were  fifty-one  of  these  oases  received  in  1902-3, 
and  ninety-one  in  1903-4  ? — Yes. 

6998.  I  suppose  for  all  these  men  you  are  receiving 
payment  from  the  guardians  ? — Yes,  sir,  a  grant  varying 
from  10s.  6d.  to  55.  ;  or  in  some  cases,  of  course,  they  may 
have  reached  the  vanishing  point,  and  they  would  still 
appear  on  the  list  where  a  man  was  earning  all  he  was 
costing. 

6999.  In  some  cases  they  earn  enough  ? — And  we 
relieve  the  guardians  at  once  ;  we  notify  them,  but  natur- 
ally that  is  a  slow  process. 

7000.  I  suppose  if  you  had  men  committed  by 
magistrates  you  would  probably  have  to  keep  them 
under  some  stricter  supervision  than  the  men  you  have  at 
present  at  Hadleigh  ? — Yes,  sir  ;  of  course  at  Leigh 
Park  the  man  would  be  under  close  supervision  until  we 
found  out  what  his  intentions  were  and  what  prospects 
there  were  of  making  something  of  him,  and  then  we 
might  license  him  out  to  ourselves  in  the  main  colony. 

7001.  Would  it  be  your  view  that  you  could  not  say 
exactly  what  should  be  done  mth  these  men  till  you  had 
seen  what  sort  of  men  they  were  ?— Precisely. 

7002.  But  at  the  same  time  you  would  agree  that  the 
incorrigible  rogue,  say,  sent  b^•  quarter  sessions  for  three 
years  to  a  labour  colony  after  a  number  of  convictions 
would  probably  be  about  as  hopeless  and  unpromising 
material  to  work  on  as  you  possibly  could  get  ? — I  would 
not  like  to  say  that  at  all,  because  it  all  depends  upon  the 
influences. 

7003.  But  would  not  a  man  who  has  been  an  offender 
for  a  very  long  time  be  likely  to  have  lost  his  self-respect 
more  than  the  man  who  has  simply  gone  suddenly  to  the 
bad  through  drink  ? — Well,  all  my  experiences  show  that 
much  turns  upon  What  in  the  first  instance  sent  the  man 
AVTong.  For  instance,  if  he  is  suffering  from  a  sense  of 
injustice,  perhaps  when  he  has  asked  what  was  to  him  a 
fair  thing  it  has  been  denied  him  and  perhaps  he  has  got 
a  kick  instead  of  a  kind  word,  and  he  has  wandered  about 
as  a  kind  of  Ishmaelite ;  if,  so  to  speak,  counter  influences 
are  brought  to  bear  upon  him,  wo  have  seen  marvellous 
changes  take  place  in  the  man  ;  a  man  whose  hand  was 
against  everybody's  before  he  came  to  us  has  been  com- 
pletely changed. 

7004.  The  Salvation  Army  has  been  successful  in 
dealing  with  some  men  of  about  as  unpromising  a  type 
as  could  be  found  ? — Yes,  that  is  true. 

7005.  And  would  it  be  j'our  view  that  you  could  not 
tell  beforehand  which  men  you  would  be  able  to  influence 
and  which  men  you  would  not  ? — That  is  so. 

7006.  Therefore,  it  is  -n-orth  trying  all  ? — It  must  be. 

7007.  Even  the  most  hopeless  men  ? — Yes. 

7008.  Would  you  be  able  to  establish  workshops  or 
industries  at  Hadleigh,  besides  the  brick-making  ? — We 
have  tried  chair-making,  but  we  gave  that  up ;  it  is  a 
long  time  ago  now ;  there  were  two  or  three  factors 
against  it :  we  could  not  get  an  easy  market,  and  after 
all,  industries  are  peculiar  to  certain  districts,  and  it  meant 
importing  a  good  deal  of  skilled  labour  in  order  to  carry 
the  unskilled;  and  then  there  were  certain  disadvantages 
at  Hadleigh  in  the  way  of  distance  from  the  station  and 
so  forth.  An  industry  must  be  determined  to  a  very 
large  extent  by  the  district  in  which  a  colony  might  be 
established. 

7009.  Do  you  think  the  difficulties  you  experience  in 
establishing  an  industry  would  be  lessened  by  the  in- 
mates of  the  colony  being  sent  there  for  a  term  of  years  ? 
— Yes,  absolutely,  you  would  be  able  to  regulate  it  then. 

7010.  You  would  at  all  events  endeavour  to  train  these 
men  to  the  industry  ? — Yes.  You  see,  what  happens 
is  this :  you  have  a  depression  of  trade  affecting  specially, 
say,  the  basket-making  industiy  and  you  have  a  great 
many  appHcations  by  people  who  have  worked  in  a  basket 
factory;  you  maybe  tempted,  therefore,  to  utilise  that  skill ; 
you  seek  out  a  market  for  your  produce ;  get  an  order ; 
you  may  secure  a  good  market,  but  the  fact  of  your  securing 


a  good  market  probably  shows  at  once  that  the  basket-  J\f,:  David  C. 
making  industry  is  reviving,  and  at  the  very  time  that  you  Lmnh. 

want  the  labour  to  complete  your  order,  so  do  others,  who  ,  

probably  can  ofier  better  conditions  than  you  can,  and  ''^-^  ^^^J  1905. 
you  are  left  with  an  order  withojit  any  men  to  execute  '~ 
it.  ^  ' 

7011.  At  the  same  time  you  have  done  your  work  in 
setting  that  man  on  his  legs  again  ? — Oh,  yes. 

7012.  And  the  inmate  then  can  earn  a  living  ? — Yes. 

7013.  And  if  the  object  of  the  labour  colony  is  not  to 
compete  but  to  make  men,  that  object  would  be  achieved 
when  you  had  produced  a  man  fit  to  earn  his  living  out- 
side ? — Yes,  absolutely. 

7014.  Would  you  agree  that  supposing  Leigh  Park  was 
set  aside  for  men  sent  by  a  court  of  magistrates,  it  would 
have  to  be  subject  to  Government  inspection  ? — Oh,  yes  ; 
in  the  same  way  as  the  inebriate  home  is. 

7015.  What  medical  attendance  have  you  now  at  Had- 
leigh ? — We  have  our  own  hospital  with  half  a  dozen  beds 
in  it.  It  is  sufficient  for  all  the  requirements,  and  we 
have  a  medical  man  there  to  attend  ;  we  pay  him  a 
standing  fee.  Then  we  usually  have  one  or  two  doctors 
as  inmates  in  the  colony ;  I  have  seen  five  there  at  one 
time. 

7016.  Are  tbey  much  good  as  doctors  ? — I  had  two 
or  three  very  clever  fellows  there. 

7017.  What  religious  services  have  you  ? — -We  have 
our  own  religious  services  daily,  a  t  which  the  attendance  is 
voluntary.  We  insist  upon  every  man  attending  a  public 
place  of  worship  once  on  a  Sunday. 

7018.  And  that  is  all  that  is  compulsory  ? — Yes,  he 
can  go  either  to  the  Church  of  England  or  the  Church  of 
Scotland  or  the  Church  of  Rome. 

7019.  There  are  several  places  of  worship  near  Hadleigh 
belonging  to  the  different  religions,  are  there  not  ? — Yes, 
and  Southend  is  within  very  easy  distance  ;  it  is  a  very 
pleasant  walk  over  to  Southend. 

7020.  Is  there  a  Roman  Catholic  chapel  at  Southend  • 
—Yes. 

7021.  And  if  a  man  walked  over  to  Southend  on  the 
Sunday  and  attended  mass  there,  he  would  comply  with 
your  requirements  ? — -Oh,  yes  ;  he  would  perhaps  be  a 
little  late  for  dinner,  but  that  would  be  imderstood  ;  this 
occurs  frequently  in  practice. 

7022.  Do  some  of  the  inmates  who  belong  to  special 
religions  attend  your  services  ?— Yes,  the  rule  is  this, 
that  they  must  all  go  somewhere,  and  those  who  go  no- 
where else,  must  come  to  our  services. 

7023.  But  you  have  a  service  every  day,  do  you  not  ? 
— Every  evening  ;  that  is  voluntary. 

7024.  Now  as  regards  your  city  colonies,  are  those 
training  homes  in  the  tomi  ? — They  are  the  workshops. 

7025.  Hanbury  Street,  Whitechapel,  is  one  of  these  ? 
—Yes. 

7026.  And  where  is  your  other  one  ? — Spa  Road, 
Bermondsey. 

7027.  That  is  where  they  do  the  paper  sorting  ?— Yes  : 
we  call  that  a  city  colony. 

7028.  You  do  not  call  the  night  shelter  a  city  colony  ? 
— No,  although  it  is  managed  \>y  the  city  colony,  but  we 
regard  a  city  colony  more  as  a  place  where  work  is  done 
than  the  sheltering. 

7029.  In  the  colony  you  are  trying  to  do  a  man  good, 
and  put  him  on  his  legs  again  ? — Yes,  and  the  shelter  is 
a  mere  expedient. 

7030.  It  is  really  indiscriminate  charity,  is  it  not? — 
It  is  not  charity. 

7031.  You  have  one  free  shelter,  have  you  not  ? — 
No,  all  the  shelters  pay  their  way. 

7032.  They   pay    their    way  ? — Absolutely   all  out- 
goings. 

7033.  But  they  stand  outside  the  "  Darkest  England  " 
scheme  ? — No,  sir. 

7034.  Do  you  get  many  men  coming  from  the  shelters 
to  the  colonies  ? — Oh,  yes,  shelters  are  used  for  that 
purpose  ;  a  man,  for  instance,  will  secure  admission  to 
the  shelter  on  payment  of  2d.  ;   then  if  that  is  his  last 
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2d.  r.ud  fie  has  got  no  prospect  of  work,  probably  his 
next  step  Would  be  into  the  workshop. 

7035.  But  the  class  of  men  who  go  to  a  2d.  shelter  are 
'_J        not  usually  the  class  of  men  who  want  to  get  work ; 


would  they  not  be  mostly  loafers  ? — That  is  not  our 
experience. 

7036.  Do  you  get  a  good  number  of  men  coming  from 
the  shelters  to  the  colony  ? — The  shelters  are  for  casual 
workers ;  the  man  who  is  a  professional  loafer  would 
not  come  to  our  shelters. 

7037.  Why  not  ?— Well,  the  atmosphere  of  the  place 
would  make  him  feel  uncomfortable  ;  that  is  the  design 
of  the  whole  thing  ;  if  he  is  a  professional  loafer  he  will 
fight  shy  of  the  place. 

7038.  That  may  be  the  design  of  the  thing  ;  but,  as  a 
matter  of  practice,  in  a  night  shelter  even  a  loafer  can 
get  a  bunk  for  2d.,  while  in  another  place  he  might  have  to 
liay  4d.  ;  how  would  he  be  made  to  feel  uncomfortable  ? 
— The  bunk  is  comfortable  enough,  only  the  professional 
loafer  would  never  stick  at  2d.  ;  he  would  get  hold  of 
some  kind  soft-hearted  lady  or  gentleman  with  this  2d.  and 
tell  him  he  wants  4d.  and  he  is  stuck  for  his  last  copper. 

7039.  Still,  if  you  save  2d.  on  your  bunk  you  have 
got  2d.  more  for  drink  ? — -Yes,  sir,  that  is  so  ;  I  do  not 
say  that  We  do  not  get  these  men,  but  they  are  the  ex- 
ception. 

7040.  Your  intention  is  not  to  cater  for  these  men  if 
possible  ? — Quite  so. 

7041.  Do  you  send  men  from  the  city  colonies  to 
Hadleigh  ?— Yes. 

7042.  Do  you  send  any  men  from  Hadleigh  to  the 
city  colonies  1 — Occasionally. 

7043.  According  to  their  capacity  ? — Well,  a  man 
may  not  be  suitable  for  outdoor  work,  or  it  may  be  only 
temporary  help  that  he  wants. 

7044.  {Sir  William  Chance.)  You  have  not  had  very 
much  to  do  with  the  vagrant  at  Hadleigh ;  1  mean  the 
vagrant  who  is  known  to  the  casual  ward  ? — Well,  I 
regard  those  that  pass  from  us  without  staying  a  month 
AS  being  of  the  vagrant  and  shiftless  class. 

7045.  My  question  relates  to  London  particularly  ; 
we  have  had  evidence  that  there  is  a  regular  class  of 
people  who  frequent  the  casual  wards  ? — Yes. 

7046.  Have  you  much  to  do  with  that  class  ? — No, 
sir,  not  much,  I  should  say. 

7047.  Have  you  ever  taken  any  vagrant  out  of  the 
<!asual  ward  ? — That  has  been  done  occasionally. 

7048.  Only  occasionally  ? — Yes. 

7049.  How  far  do  you  co-operate  with  boards  of 
'guardians  in  regard  to  other  classes  of  paupers  ? — Well, 
T  think  at  the  moment  we  have  agreements  with  between 
twenty  and  thirty  boards  of  guardians.  Last  winter 
we  had  more  applications  than  we  could  entertain  from 
Ijoards  of  guardians  to  take  men  ;  we  do  not  care  to  have 
too  many  men  of  the  pauper  class  down  at  Hadleigh  ;  we 
■can  conveniently  absorb  only  a  certain  percentage  into 
the  life  of  the  colony. 

7050.  Do  most  of  the  boards  in  London  send  cases  to 
you  ? — Yes,  a  great  many. 

7051.  Can  you  say  how  many  boards  ? — I  could  not 
-say  at  the  moment. 

7-  52.  But  most  of  them  ? — At  one  time  or  another. 

7053.  Have  any  boards  of  guardians  given  up  sending 
men  to  you  ? — Yes,  sir. 

7054.  What  boards  are  those  ? — Camberwell,  I  think 
was  amongst  the  first. 

7055.  Did  they  give  any  reasop  for  that  ? — think  it 
was  just  a  change  in  the  constitution  of  the  committee. 

7056.  Of  the  guardians'  committee  ? — ^Yes,  and  a 
falling  off  in  the  number  of  men  for  whom  they  thought 
the  colony  treatment  would  be  useful. 

7057  It  was  not  Decause  the  men  came  back  to  them 
iigain  and  did  not  stay  long  in  the  colony  ? — ^The  returns 
may  have  had  some  eSect.  Of  course  some  of  the  com- 
mittees were  very  slow  to  prosecute,  so  slow  ihac  when 
I  was  at  Hadleigh  I  always  made  it  a  condition  that  unless 
they  agreed  to  prosecute  we  would  not  take  the  man, 
because  it  was  bad  for  the  guardians  and  bad  for  us. 


7058.  {Mr.  Davy.)  Prosecute  for  what  ? — Failing  to 
maintain  himself ;  if  a  man  discharged  himself  and 
came  back  to  the  union,  they  should  prosecute  him  unless 
he  had  a  good  reason. 

7059.  {Sir  William-  Chance.)  That  was  before  the 
decision  on  the  Poplar  case,  was  it  ? — Yes,  sir. 

7060.  Now,  of  course,  they  would  not  think  of  prose- 
cuting in  such  cases  ? — One  board  since  has  notified 
that  unless  we  are  prepared  to  modify  our  conditions 
they  woi4d  not  send  the  men  ;  I  do  not  blame  them. 

706L  Have  you  had  any  returns  of  the  numbers  of 
men  who  have  been  sent  by  any  particular  union  be- 
tween certain  dates  ? — Yes,  I  have  taken  them  out  from 
time  to  time  ;  I  have  not  got  any  at  hard. 

7062.  There  was  a  very  detailed  return,  I  think,  pre 
pared  by  Woolwich,  of  men  Who  had  been  sent  to  Had- 
leigh from  that  union ;  you  have  seen  it  probably  ? — 
Yes. 

7063.  The  return  [see  Appendix  XXV.)  was  for  the  period 
between  March,  1902,  and  March,  1904  ;  of  twenty  men 
sent  nine  left  the  colony  without  notice :  of  whom 
three  went  back  to  the  workhouse,  one  died,  and  five 
are  unaccounted  for  ? — Yes. 

7064.  That  is  to  say  you  could  not  tell  w'here  the 
five  have  gone  to  ? — Yes. 

7065.  Then  five  of  the  twenty  men  left  for  situations  ? 
—Yes. 

7066.  Of  these,  two  are  in  the  workhouse,  and  one 
js  in  prison  for  absconding  ;  do  you  remember  that  last 
case  7 — Yes :  I  think  he  went  o3  with  some  property. 

7067.  The  property  of  the  Salvation  Army  ? — Or  one 
of  the  other  colonists. 

7068.  Do  you  know  what  happened  to  the  other  two 
who  went  to  situa.tions  ? — No. 

7069.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  man  who  was 
emigrated  ? — No,  brt  I  know  that  We  have  had  no  return 
from  the  party  who  went  out  when  he  did. 

7070.  Sent  back  to  infirmary — one  ;  refused  to  do 
his  work — one  ;  dismissed  for  drinking — one  ? — Yeii. 

7071.  There  are  none  of  these  twenty,  as  far  as  I  can 
make  out,  that  you  know  anything  about,  except  those 
who  are  in  the  workhouse  or  the  infirmary  or  in  some 
institution  ? — That  is  the  ordinary  course. 

7072.  You  have  not  been  successful  with  these  cases 
for  some  reason  or  other  ;  perhaps  they  did  not  stay  very 
long  1 — I  do  not  know  what  you  would  regard  as  success- 
ful, it  depends  on  the  standard  by  which  you  can  measure 
it. 

7073.  Well,  there  is  not  one  man  out  of  the  whole 
twenty  of  whom  you  could  say  definitely  that  he  hps  been 
made  a  man  of  again  ?— Well,  there  is  the  man  Who  went 
to  Canada. 

7074.  Probably  there  is  one  case  then  ? — Yes ;  here 
is  a  man  who  went  over  to  Tottenham  and  got  work ,  if 
he  kept  his  work  we  would  not  bring  him  back  for  the 
sake  of  bringing  him  back. 

7075.  But  you  do  not  know  anything  about  him  now  ? 
— No,  sir,  in  the  same  way  as  I  explained.  Then  take  the 
man  who  went  to  a  situation  in  Southend  ;  I  happen  to 
be  living  at  Southend :  he  is  all  right. 

7076.  You  know  that  man  at  Hadleigh  now  ?— No  ; 
you  see  I  have  only  the  initials  and  that  is  tw  o  years  ago  ; 
as  I  have  said  the  type  that  we  get  from  workhouses  is  the 
poorest. 

7077.  The  Hadleigh  colony  is  for  able-bodied  men  willing 
to  work  ?— Yes,  sir. 

7078.  How  do  you  find  out  that  willingness  to  work  ; 
a  man  comes  to  your  door  ;  how  do  you  decide  as^  to 
whether  he  is  willing  to  work  or  not  ?— Well,  by  measuring 
his  general  appearance  and  in  the  same  way  as  any 
employer  of  labour  would  judge  as  to  whether  a  man 
was  suitable  for  the  work  that  hj  had  going ;  that  is 
to  say,  if  you  or  I  were  to  present  ourselves  and  offer 
any  builder  to  do  the  hod-carrying  for  him  he  might 
think  that  we  were  decent  people,  but  he  might  say 
"  You  are  no  use  for  us,"-  because  he  would  look  at  it  with 
a  trained  eye  ;  in  the  same  way  a  man  who  came  to  us 
perhaps  broken  in  spirit  and  half  starved  and  so  forth, 
we  would  soon  judge  in  the  first  instance  as  to  whether 
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■he  was  likely  to  prove  able-bodied  if  he  had  food.  Then 
".ve  would  take  him  gently  for  the  first  few  days.  There 
again  we  have  men  who  are  specially  trained  to  take  a 
man  kindly,  and  yet  protect  themselves  fi'om  a  loafer, 
and  if  they  suspected  a  man  of  loafing,  they  would  give 
him  a  specific  amount  of  work  to  do,  and  if  be  showed 
willingness  that  would  very  often  be  taken  as  being 
■ability  to  begin  with. 

7079.  You  have  a  kind  of  probation  colony,  have  you 
mot  ? — Yes. 

7080.  If  a  man  came  to  you  would  you  not  put  him 
into  that  probation  colony,  if  he  expressed  himself  willing 
to  work  ?— Yes. 

7081.  As  a  rule  you  would  not  send  him  awaj  ?— 
Assuming  that  everything  else  was  equal  and  we  had 
room,  although  we  have  to  send  them  away  very  often. 

7082.  On  account  of  want  of  room  ? — Yes,  >ir. 

7083.  Now,  if  you  had  room  in  your  probation  colony 
would  you  accept  every  man  and  give  him  a  trial  as  to 
whether  he  was  Avilling  to  work  ? — -If  we  were  satisfied 
that  he  was  a  likely  man  we  A\ould. 

7084.  You  cannot  satisfj'  yourselves  in  a  very  short 
lime  ? — Oh,  yes,  we  can  satisfy  ourselves  in  two  or  three 
days  as  to  whether  it  is  worth  while  continuing  to  keep 
-a  man. 

7085.  From  your  experience  of  men  of  the  class  who 
resort  to  the  casual  wards,  do  you  thinlt  there  are  many 
■■of  them  who  would  derive  benefit  from  being  sent  to 
your  colony  ? — Yes,  undoubtedly,  especially  if  they  could 
he  detained  for  a  period.  Our  design  is  to  draw  them 
from  the  city  colony  rather  than  take  them  off  the  roads, 
because  if  it  were  known  throughout  the  country  that  a 
man  had  only  to  walk  down  to  Hadleigh  to  be  taken  in 
they  might  prove  very  objectionable  ;  therefore,  while  in 
practice  we  do  take  men  off  the  roads,  in  theory  we  do 
not. 

7086.  And  is  that  really  because  you  have  not  got  room 
for  them  ? — No,  it  is  partly  because  our  design  is  rather 
to  take  them  from  the  cities  back  on  to  the  land,  than 
10  take  the  men  from  the  road. 

7087.  Then  j'Our  city  colony  would  deal  with  these 
men  before  they  go  on  to  Hadleigh  ? — Yes,  sir. 

7088.  You  said  the  other  day  that  a  considerable 
number  of  people  out  of  work  would  go  voluntarily  to  a 
labour  colony,  if  there  was  one? — I  quite  belie-e  that 
«]ghty  or  ninety  per  cent,  of  the  men  who  are  on  the 
•streets  of  London  and  in  the  casual  wards  of  London, 
would. 

7089.  Do  the  vagrants  who  apply  to  your  colony 
include  many  of  the  casual  ward  class  ? — No. 

7090.  This  class  do  not  apply  ? — A  few,  but  really 
we  would  not  take  them  now  ;  of  course,  the  man  who  is 
an  the  casual  ward  habitually  is  a  shade  lower  than  the 
man  we  would  take  ;  we  would  take  him  before  he  be- 
•comes  an  habitfal. 

709L  Then,  as  I  understand  it,  you  do  try  to  get 
hold  of  rather  a  better  class  of  people  ;  you  do  not  take 
the  very  lowest  class  ? — We  make  the  selection  ;  that  is 
to  say,  if  the  choice  lay  between  two  persons  both  equally 
deserving,  we  would  naturally  choose  the  man  who  was 
likely  to  be  relieved  rather  than  the  man  Who  apparently 
is  hopeless,  and  it  is  because  of  that  that  we  are  to-day 
promoting  this  Bill,  because  all  our  experience  goes  to 
«how  that  the  lowest  class  wants  a  period  of  detention  in 
order  to  relieve  him  efiiciently. 

7092.  They  want  treating  in  rather  a  diSerent  manner 
than  you  can  treat  them  in  Hadleigh;  that  is  your 
opinion  ? — Yes,  sir. 

7093.  {Chairman.)  Does  a  man  go  into  your  city 
colony,  knowing  that  he  has  necessarily  to  do  some  task 
of  work  ? — Oh,  yes,  absolutely. 

7094.  May  that  not  be  the  reason  why  the  ordinary 
vagrant  avoids  your  city  colony  ? — It  is  fairly  well  known, 
of  course,  that  we  do  exact  work.  With  the  professional 
loafer,  we  are  not  popular. 

7095.  Because  he  knows  he  has  got  to  do  something  ? 
— Exactly. 

7096.  {Sir  William  Ghancp..)  You  have  a  preference 
for  colonies  under  voluntary  management  rather  than 
under  the  State  ?— Yes. 


7097.  That  is  under   officials  ?— Yes.  Jfr.  David  C. 

7098.  Could  you  just  shortly  say  why  you  have  that  /-^'^ft- 
preference  ? — VVell,  one  reason  is  because  the  men  them-  .^|,  -yj.^^^.  jj^^g 
selves,  the  men  that  you  hope  to  benefit,   fight  shy   

of  officials.  At  Hadleigh,  I  have  seep  the  men  «ho  come 
down  regard  us  in  exactlyj.the  same  way  as  other  officials 
as  though  we  Were  paid  for  the  work,  but  when  they 
realised  that  we  Were  not  paid  for  the  work,  then  their 
prejudices  vanished  and  we  secured  this  influence  over 
them  that  was  helpful. 

7099.  Do  you  consider  that  in  the  philanthropic  colony 
the  people  who  manage  it  are  more  interested  in  the 
work  than  in  the  case  of  a  colony  under  State  manage- 
ment ? — I  do  not  put  it  like  that,  because  I  do  think 
it  is  possible  to  get  as  consecrated  service  in  the  highest 
positions  in  the  State  as  you  would  get  in  another  position. 
That  is  one  thing,  but  persuading  the  man  that  you 
want  to  benefit  him  is  quite  another.  The  Salvation 
Army  is  peculiar  in  this  respect  that  it  has  raised  its 
workers  from  the  ranks  and  whatever  we  may  be  in  the 
futvre  we  ave  not  too  far  removed  now  from  the  people 
we  seek  to  benefit ;  in  fact,  we  are  nearer  to  them  than 
any  institution  is  at  present. 

7100.  I  suppose  you  know  many  officials— the  work- 
house officials  for  instance — who  take  a  great  deal  of 
interest  in  the  people  who  come  to  the  Avorkhouses  and 
the  casual  wards  ? — Yes. 

7101.  Therefore,  it  is  quite  possible  that  the  officials 
of  a  colony  under  official  management  would  take  a 
personal  interest  in  the  people  who  come  to  them  ? — 
Yes,  sir,  but  they  might  have  more  difficulty  in  persuading 
the  people  of  this  than  we  would  have. 

7102.  Because   they  are  looked  upon  as  an  official 
class  ? — Yes,  sir. 

7103.  I  see  in  a  book  you  have  sent  us  this  morning 
it  is  stated,  "  We  must  make  allowance  for  the  failures 
who  appear  so  far  to  be  about  45  per  cent,  of  the  whole  "  ; 
does  that  mean  that  you  claim  55  per  cent,  of  successes  '! 
— That  book  is  by  Sir  Walter  Besant- 

7104.  What  percentage  would  you  claim  ? — Well,  it  is 
necessary,  oefore  you  can  measure,  that  we  agree  as  to 
what  the  standard  is.  I  have  submitted  a  return  of 
880  men  that  were  discharged  during  two  years.  {See 
Appendix  XKIV .)  In  that  return  I  regard  18  per  cent,  as 
being  unsatisfactory,  that  is  6  per  cent,  dismissed  for 
misconduct,  laziness,  repeated  drunkenness  and  in- 
subordination, and  12percent.  left  without  notice,  general 
conduct  bad,  indifterent,  shiftless  character.  Then  I 
put  down  5  per  cent,  as  unfortunate,  that  is  men  who 
continued  incapable  and  were  transferred  to  other  in- 
stitutions, etc.  Then  we  come  to  the  satisfactory  oases  ; 
I  have  set  it  out  carefully,  so  that  >'ou  can  see  exactly  how 
the  result  is  arrived  at.  Emigrated,  joined  H.M.  .Army 
or  Navy,  4  per  cent. ;  we  do  not  emigrate  any  that  we 
have  got  any  doubt  about  at  all. 

7105.  Then  there  is  no  doubt  about  that  4  per  cent.? — 
1  have  no  doubt  at  all.  Then  6  per  cent,  were  restored 
to  friends ;  we  regard  that  as  highly  satisfactory ; 
they  are  probably  people  who  have  been  estranged  a 
long  time  from  their  friends,  and  who  have  gone-back. 

7106.  Do  you  make  any  inquiries  as  to  these  ;  do  you 
merelj'  account  them  as  satisfactory  because  they  have 
been  restored  to  their  friends  ? — Well,  a  man  would  not 
have  been  restored  to  his  friends  without  inquiry  having 
been  made  beforehand  and  the  way  being  prepared  for 
him.  If  you  would  care  to  know  how  it  was  done,  each 
case  has  been  dealt  with  on  its  merits  ;  if  a  man  has  been 
away  from  his  wife,  our  local  people  will  i)erhaps  go  to 
the  wife  and  make  representations  to  her  to  prepare  the 
way  for  the  man  going  back ;  or  we  may  go  to  an  old 
employer,  and  we  may  open  negotiations  with  him  direct, 
and  prepare  the  way  for  the  nian  going  back,  so  by  the 
time  he  goes  back  perhaps  he  has  been  with  us  eight 
months,  during  which  period  he  has  behaved  himself  in 
aji  exemplary  way,  and  probably  professed  conversion, 
and  he  goes  back  to  join  his  church  and  we  would  not 
follow  him  any  mote  after  hearing  he  had  arrived  safely. 
We  may  hear  from  him  from  time  to  time,  but  we  would 
tick  him  off  as  satisfactory,  and  close  the  record  so  far 
as  he  was  concerned.  Then  10  per  cent,  went  to  situations 
found  for  them  before  leaving  the  colony  ;  the  same 
process  would  be  followed  there,  the  man  going  back 
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Mr.  David  C.  perhaps  to  some  old  employer  or  something  like  that,  but 
Lamb.       the  work  would  he  fomid  for  him  by  us.  Eighteen  per  cent. 

  left  to  look  for  work  with  fair  prospects  after  satisfactory 

iMaj  ijvo.  conduct  and  giving  notice.  That  means  that  no  man  is 
supposed  to  leave  tha  colony  without  giving  twenty-four 
hours'  notice.  Then  perhaps  he  would  write  to  some 
friends  and  they  would  say.  "  Yes,  there  is  work  going 
on  in  this  neighbourhood."  And  we  would  perhaps 
give  him  a  few  shillinga.  enough  to  pay  his  railway  fare 
to  a  certain  place.  If  he  has  letters  from  his  friends  of  a 
recent  date  to  show  that  if  he  could  get  to  a  certain  place 
there  would  be  work  for  him,  and  he  has  worked  with  us, 
and  his  conduct  has  been  satisfactory,  we  would  encourage 
him  to  go,  but  otherwise  we  would  not ;  we  would  regard 
that  as  satisfactory,  that  we  had  accomplished  what  we 
set  out  to  do  in  that  case. 

7107.  That  would  make  38  per  cent,  as  satisfactory  ? — • 
Yes,  sir.  Then  30  per  cent  left  without  notice  after  a 
prolonged  stay  and  uniform  good  conduct.  That  is  to  say 
a  man  simply  goes  ofl:  on  a  Monday  morning,  he  has 
signed  the  agreement  to  give  notice,  but  he  does  not 
know  what  he  has  signed  ;  he  has  read  it,  it  is  true,  and 
probably  if  it  had  said  he  was  willing  to  be  hanged  and 
quartered  the  next  day  he  would  have  signed  it  just  the 
same.  There  is  nothing  against  him,  he  has  simply  gone 
away.  If  you  ask  him  why  he  did  not  give  notice  he 
replies,  "  I  did  not  know  I  had  to  give  notice."  Or,  per- 
haps, he  gave  notice  to  the  foreman  immediately  over 
him  that  he  was  intending  to  go. 

7108.  Does  that  mean  that  you  consider  77  per  cent, 
of  those  classes  under  the  heading  of  satisfactory  ? — 
Yes. 

7109.  I  suppose  you  will  admit  that  you  really  only 
know  those  first  two  classes,  i.e.,  10  per  cent.,  to  be  satis- 
factory ;  with  regard  to  the  rest  of  the  77  per  cent, 
you  merely  hope  thej'  are  satisfactory  ?  —No ;  I  take 
those  who  have  emigrated  and  joined  the  Navy  as  being 
very  satisfactory. 

7110.  That  is  10  per  cent.  ? — Yes  ;  and  the  10  per  cent, 
for  whom  we  found  situations.  You  ca^nnot  do  more  for  a 
man  than  find  him  a  situation,  and  see  that  he  starts 
there  ;  that  is  all  we  set  out  to  do. 

7111.  With  regard  to  the  remainder,  you  think  they 
have  been  successful  after  leaving  the  colony  on  account  of 
their  conduct  in  the  colony  ;  perhaps  they  are  converted  ? 
— They  may  not  be  converted. 

7112.  l^ou  say  their  life  has  changed,  but  you  do  not 
know  as  a  matter  of  fact  that  they  do  not  relapse  ? — No, 
sir. 

7113.  Now  in  another  return  you  give  the  total 
number  of  colonists  received  during  the  year  1902-3 
as  239  ?— Yes,  sir. 

7114.  And  in  the  year  1903-4,  as  284  ?— Yes,  sir. 

7115.  That  is  523  altogether  ?— Yes. 

7116.  There  are  89  in  those  two  years  who  go 
to  situations  found  by  themselves  and  54  to  situations 
found  by  the  colony ;  that  makes  143  altogether  ? — 
Yes,  sir,  that  is  so. 

7117.  And  the  total  number  received  was  523  ? — 
yes  ;  but  you  should  take  the  number  going  out,  not  the 
number  coming  in. 

7118.  I  am  taking  the  total  number  received  during  the 
year  ? — ^If  you  take  the  total  number  discharged  that 
will  give  you  the  true  fi!gure  for  the  percentage. 

7119.  Well,  what  is  the  total  number  discharged  ? — 
231  in  1903,  253  in  1904,  that  is  484  as  against  523 
received. 

7120.  Well,  it  comes  to  very  much  the  same,  that 
is  about  25  per  cent.  ? — Of  course  these  are  the  two 
years  following  on  the  two  years  that  I  have 
just  given  you,  and  I  have' not  compared  the  percent- 
ages. 

7121.  I  am  not  trying  to  make  out  any  case  against 
the  Salvation  Army  ;  one  knows  the  difficulties  of  the 
men  you  have  to  deal  with,  but  one  does  want  to  find  out 
what  chance  of  success  a  man  has  after  he  has  been  in 
your  colony  for  some  time  ? — Yes.  but  it  strikes  me  that 
the  percentages  of  this  recent  return  are  very  much  like 
those  we  have  just  considered. 


7122.  Well,  55  per  cent,  of  success  was  claimed  ? — As  far- 
a  s  I  understand  it  we  have  got  three  statements  ;  you  start 
with  the  statement  made  by  Sir  Walter  Besant  six  years- 
ago  ;  I  have  submitted  a  statement  dealing  With  four  years 
ago,  and  this  further  return  is  for  the  last  two  years. 
Every  year  varies  according  to  the  character  of  the 
people  coming  in.  Tlie  55  per  cent,  was  right  enough  at 
the  time,  but  I  have  not  got  the  figures  that  are  behind- 
that. 

7123.  This  pamphlet  is  going  about  everywhere  and 
being  read,  claiming  55  per  cent,  as  successes,  and  it  is 
not  pointed  out  that  the  figures  have  changed  ? — But 
probably  the  Vagrancy  Report  will  be  going  about 
presently,  and  these  figures  will  be  up  to  date.  It  is  a 
matter  of  working  out  the  percentage. 

7124.  Could  you  let  us  have  these  percentages  up  to 
date  ? — ^Yes,  I  will  do  so.    (See  Appendix  XXIV.) 

7125.  I  think  you  said  you  were  not  very  much  in. 
favour  of  the  way-ticket  system  for  England  ? — ^No,  sir, 

7126.  At  any  rate  not  for  ten  years  at  least  ? — Yes. 

7127.  That  we  were  not  ready  for  it  ? — ^That  is  my 
opinion. 

7128.  Is  not  that  opinion  rather  formed  on  your  ex- 
perience of  the  London  vagrant  ? — No,  sir  ;  I  have- 
made  inquiries  ;  I  know  England  fairly  well  and  I  have 
conferred  with  people  in  Newcastle  and  Liverpool,  and' 
the  East  and  the  West. 

7129.  I  rather  understood  from  an  answer  you  gave- 
that  your  opinion  related  more  to  the  London  vagrant 
than  to  the  country  vagrant  ? — No,  ray  recollection 
of  what  I  said  is  that  the  ticket  would  be  of  no  use  to  them, 
because  a  great  many  of  them  are  inefficient  and  they  are 
habituals. 

7130.  And  you  extend  to  the  whole  of  the  country 
your  objection  to  the  way-ticket  system  ?— As  far  as  the- 
casual  wards  are  concerned. 

7131.  Would  you  object  to  the  way-ticket  if  it  were- 
worked  on  a  different  system  ? — No,  sir. 

7132.  You  object  to  it  on  account  of  the  casual  ward  ?' 
— If  it  was  to  be  worked  in  conjunction  with  the  casuaR 
Ward,  I  do  object  to  it. 

7133.  Supposing  there  were  no  casual  wards,  have  you 
considered  how  this  system  would  be  worked  ;  would 
you  adopt  the  Swiss  system  ? — Well,  you  have  got  to,, 
discriminate  between  what  appears  to  be  a  bona  fide  work- 
ing man  and  an  habitual  vagrant.  You  must  settle  that 
at  the  starting  point ;  that  is  my  contention.  Now  I 
say  for  the  men  who  go  to  the  casual  Ward  the  ticket 
system  is  not  at  all  what  they  want. 

7134.  A  man  would  have  to  get  his  ticket  before  he- 
starts  on  his  journey  ? — Yes,  and  he  would  keep  it  so  long, 
as  it  suited  him. 

7135.  Do  you  not  think  that  if  a  man  had  not  got  his 
ticket  it  would  be  a  case  for  suspicion  that  he  was  not  a. 
bona  fide  wayfarer  ?— But  he  could  easily  go  and  get 
another  ticket.  The  man  is  going  to  keep  a  ticket  as 
long  as  it  suits  him  ;  when  it  does  not  suit  him  he  is  going, 
to  throw  it  in  the  ditch  or  on  the  fire. 

7136.  You  think  that  a  way-ticket  worked  on  the  Poor 
Law  system  is  not  very  valuable  ? — I  do  not  see  that  it  cam 
be  worked  or  that  it  is  any  use  for  this  reason  ;  where  you. 
have  the  ticket  system  on  the  Continent  the  man  must 
have  his  identity  papers  ;  that  is  his  basis  ;  you  have 
got  no  such  basis  in  England. 

7137.  Would  you  like  to  see  identity  papers  introduced' 
in  England  ? — No,  sir. 

7138.  Not  even  in  ten  years'  time  ? — No,  sir,  because 
it  would  have  to  apply  all  round. 

7139.  Do  you  think  the  way-ticket  system  worked: 
through  the  police  would  be  open  to  the  same  objections 
as  if  worked  through  the  guardians  ? — There  again  it 
depends  upon  the  classes  ;  a  decent  working  man  would' 
not  object  to  go  to  the  police. 

7140.  You  think  it  would  be  an  advantage,  if  the  way- 
ticket  system  were  applied  in  England,  to  work  it  through, 
the  police  ? — If  you  issued  the  ticket  to  the  best  man 
he  would  have  to  be  a  householder  but  it  is  not  for  him, 
it  is  for  the  casuals.  Then  my  contention  is  that  you  have 
got  such  an  excellent  service  of  railway  trains  that  it  is- 
far  cheaper  to  put  the  man  on  the  rail. 
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7141.  I  am  not  talking  of  the  man  who  belongs  to  a 
trade  or  benefit  society  of  any  kind,  or  who  has  friends 
who  help  him  on  his  way  if  he  is  in  any  need  ;  I  am  talking 
•of  the  man  who  has  no  means  at  all  and  wants  to  go 
to  Newcastle  say  from  London  ;  is  it  an  advantage  to 
him  that  he  should  go  to  the  police  who  would  make 
the  necessary  inquiries  and  give  him  a  ticket  to  pass 
him  on  to  relief  stations  or  casual  wards  ? — My  way  of 
working  it  would  be  that  if  I  had  a  man  in  London  w-ho 
had  a  prospect  of  getting  work  in  Newcastle,  I  Would  put 
him  on  a  Newcastle  boat. 

7142.  You  would  pay  his  expenses  ? — I  would,  and  I 
would  ask  the  nation  to  do  the  same. 

7143.  You  want  some  starting  point  ? — Let  him  go  to 
the  police. 

7144.  You  have  no  objection  to  the  man  getting  his 
Avay-ticket  from  the  police  ? — None,  but  I  would  make 
it  a  boat  ticket. 

7145.  You  would  send  him  the  shortest  way  whether 
by  railway  or  boat  ? — Yes,  sir  ;  if  the  man  is  bona  fide 
I  would  not  bother  ;  one  can  get  from  one  end  of  England 
to  the  other  so  cheaply  and  quickly. 

7146.  (Dr.  Downes.)  You  would  not  be  averse  to  passing 
a  man  on  by  some  process? — No,  sn,  the  quickest  possible 
process,  the  pneumatic  tube. 

7147.  {Sir  William  Chance.)  I  understand  you  want 
to  have  the  Vagrancy  Act  of  1824  extended  ? — Yes,  sir. 

7148.  And  you  have  given  in  your  statement  a  rather 
full  list  of  people  whom  you  think  should  be  included 
under  that  Act  ? — Yes,  I  take  it  of  course  there  would 
be  an  attempt  to  make  a  new  definition.  The  amendment 
"that  we  put  forward  does  not  make  any  provision  for  a 
new  definition. 

7149.  It  leaves  the  old  definition  as  it  is  ? — Yes,  sir. 

7150.  You  want  to  have  the  defhiition  extended  ? — 
Yes. 

7151.  I  will  go  through  the  difierent  classes  mentioned 
sin  your  memorandum  to  which  you  want  to  extend  the 
definition  ? — Yes. 

7152.  You  retain  all  the  old  definitions,  that  is  the  idle 
■and  disorderly  persons,  rogues  and  vagabonds,  and  in- 
'corrigible  rogues  ? — Yes. 

7153.  Then  you  want  to  extend  the  definition  to  work- 
iiouse  ins  and  outs  ? — Yes. 

7]  54.  You  are  not  going  to  call  all  those  people  vagrants 
•or  incorrigible  rogues  ? — No,  sir.  I  would  call  them 
Tinemployable.    That  is  a  matter  for  the  lawyers  really. 

7155.  That  is  a  matter  of  the  title  of  the  Act ;  you 
could  hardly  call  it  a  Vagrant  Act  ? — Well,  amendment 
of  the  Vagrancy  Act. 

7156.  Then  you  would  include  women  with  illegitimate 
-children  ? — Yes. 

7157.  And  able-bodied  paupers,  unemployables  and 
ifeeble-minded  ? — Yes. 

7158.  Deserted  vagrant  children  ? — Yes. 

7159.  And  voluntary  entries ;  that  is  a  man  entering 
.the  colony  voluntarily  ? — Yes. 

7160.  Then  you  have  a  certain  class  of  offenders  ;  these 
«re  prisoners  I  suppose  who  have  been  convicted  ? — Yes 
■sir,  or  who  may  be  charged  with  some  petty  offence  and 
who  may  have  been  up  repeatedly  ;  give  them  seven  days 
'hard  labour  for  the  offence  and  a  year  in  a  labour  colony 
with  a  view  to  reforming  them. 

7161.  Supposing  all  these  people  were  dealt  with  in 
-a  labour  colony,  you  would  relieve  the  boards  of  guardians 
of  every  undesirable  that  they  have  at  the  present 
moment  ? — Yes,  sir. 

7162.  And  you  will  leave  the  workhouse  practically 
an  old  age  house  or  hospital  ? — Yes. 

7163.  That  is  to  say  you  want  an  entire  reform  of  our 
workhouse  system  ?— No  ;  you  would  draw  out  from  it 
-certain  classes  who  ought  not  to  be  there.  If  it  results 
in  reforming,  why  that  is  a  result,  not  a  reason. 

7164.  I  think  boards  of  guardians  would  be  very 
pleased  ? — Many  of  them  of  course  would,  for  the  ins  and 
euts  are  very  numerous. 

N7165.  Have  you  any  free  shelters  at  all  in  London  ? — 
No,  the  workshops  are  free  of  course,  but  there  are  no 
iree  shelters. 


7166.  I  daresay  you  know  that  there  is  a  great  prejudice  Mr.  David  C. 
among  employers  in  the  countries  which  have  labour  Lamb. 

colonies  against  taking  men  who  have  been  in  a  laboui-   

colony  ?— Yes,  in  some  parts.  May  1905. 

7167.  I  daresay  you  have  read  that  in  reports  on 
Germany  and  Switzerland  ? — Yes,  sir. 

7168.  It  is  extremely  difiicult  to  get  employers  to  take 
men  from  a  labour  colony  ? — In  Switzerland,  I  under- 
stand, they  have  not  that  difficulty,  but  that  is  because 
the  country  generally  is  prosperous. 

7169.  You  have  seen  Mr.  Preston-Thomas'  report  upon 
the  Swiss  colonies  ? — Yes,  sir. 

7170.  I  think  they  have  found  that  difficulty  m  the  case 
of  some  of  the  Swiss  colonies.  Did  you  say  the  other  day 
that  you  wanted  some  other  institution  outside  the  labour 
colony  so  as  to  get  rid  of  the  taint  of  the  colony  before  a 
man  was  sent  to  employment  ? — -Yes,  sir,  and  to  help  in 
his  discharge  generally, 

7171.  That  rather  shows  that  there  is  an  idea  in  your 
mind  that  there  will  be  difficult}'  in  disposing  of  these 
men  directly  from  the  colony ;  you  want  some  kind  of 
— I  think  you  used  the  phrase — "  discharge  machinery  "  ? 
—Yes. 

7172.  What  would  that  "  discharge  machinery  "  be  ? 
— Well,  sir,  for  instance  take  ilerxplas  ;  if,  instead  of 
keeping  the  man  there  until  his  period  of  detention  is 
complete,  they  had  some  institution  in  Antwerp  or 
Brussels,  wherever  it  was  most  convergent,  a  small  home 
with  accommodation  varying  according  to  the  size  of  the 
colony  connected  with  it,  say  for  twenty,  then  instead  of  a 
man  being  discharged  from  the  colony  with  £5  or  £10  in  his 
pocket  which  all  goes  in  ten  days  or  a  fortnight,  when  he 
comes  back  again,  let  him  leave  when  he  has  £3  or  £4, 
and  go  into  the  town  under  supervision  and  stay  in  the 
home;  let  him  report  himself  there  at  night,  and  sleep 
there,  and  if  he  has  prospects  of  work  pay  his  way  to  any 
part  of  the  city  where  he  is  likely  to  get  work.  If  he  does 
not  find  work  in  a  month  or  any  fixed  period,  let  him  go 
back  to  the  colony  again.  The  officer,  whoever  he  was, 
in  charge  of  the  home,  would  become  a  labour  bureau  , 
he  could  be  on  the  look-out,  and  would  know  beforehand 
who  was  coming,  and  make  arrangements  for  them.  That 
is  what  we  have  done  frequently  as  far  as  the  men  at 
Hadleigh  are  concerned.  We  availed  ourselves  of  the 
labour  bureau  in  Whitechapel.  I  would  send  a  man 
into  London  with  a  list  of  a  dozen  men  ready  for  dis- 
charge, the  man  himself  also  looking  out  for  himself,  and 
he  would  go  the  rounds  of  employers  of  labour  and  succeed 
probably  in  fixing  up  two  or  three  people  and  himself. 
After  he  had  fixed  himself  up,  I  would  send  another  one 
on  the  same  errand  with  another  dozen  names  and  he  ivould 
go  the  rounds.  I  would  make  that  so  to  speak  a  promi- 
nent institution. 

7173.  Then  you  do  want  an  intermediate  institution 
between  a  labour  colony  and  free  life  ? — Yes,  sir. 

7174.  That,  of  course,  is  very  important  as  bearing  on 
the  expense  of  establishing  a  labour  colony ;  the  inter- 
mediate institution  would  be  an  additional  expense  ? — 
Yes,  but  I  would  make  the  ma.n  pay  that ;  I  would  not 
let  him  come  into  the  city  until  he  had  money  to  keep 
himself  there. 

7175.  You  think  that  the  institution  would  be  self- 
supporting  ? — ^Yes,  sir,  because  you  would  not  let  the 
man  go  unless  he  was  a  fit  man.  One  proof  of  his 
fitness  would  be  that  he  had  earned  money  and  he  had 
money  to  his  credit  in  the  colony,  and  you  therefore  help 
him  to  spend  it.  If  he  does  not  spend  it  wisely  he  will 
spend  it  foolishly,  therefore  I  would  help  him  to  spend 
it  A^sely.  I  would  not  give  him  the  right  to  draw  that 
£5  and  do  as  he  liked  with  it. 

7176.  {Dr.  Downes.)  I  understand  that  the  Salvation 
Army  has  no  free  shelters  of  its  own  ? — That  is  so. 

7177.  There  are  some  free  shelters  in  the  East  End  of 
London  ? — Yes,  sir. 

7178.  Does  the  Salvation  Army  give  any  free  food  ? — In 
oases  of  extreme  urgency  and  destitution  they  would. 

7179.  There  are  agencies  that  give  free  food  on  a  con- 
siderable scale,  I  think  ? — In  special  circumstances  ;  for 
instance  the  children,  and  during  the  past  winter  to  meet 
special  distress,  but  our  practice  is  nothing  for  nothing. 

7180.  The  intention  of  your  shelters,  I  understand,  is  to 
act  as  an  inducement  to  get  the  loafer  off  the  streets  so 
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Mr.  David  ( '.  as  to  get  hold  of  him  ? — Well,  they  were  created  in  the 
Lmnh.        first  instance  because  the  people  were  on  the  streets  ; 
30  May~100'     ^^^Y  'were  opened  to  meet  a  pressing  need. 

  7181.  In  the  first  instance,  how  was  the  money  pro- 
vided ? — Out  of  the  Darkest  England  Fund. 

7182.  Then  it  was  from  charitable  funds  ? — Yes. 

7183.  It  was  free  to  the  recipient  ?— He  paid  for  it. 

7184.  Have  they  always  paid  ? — Yes,  sir,  the  work- 
shops of  course  are  free  ;  a  man's  destitution  is  the  test, 

7185.  Assuming  that  the  intention  was  to  provide  the 
man  with  cheap  food,  we  will  say,  is  it  not  a  fpct  that 
the  cheaper  the  food  and  the  cheaper  the  shelter,  the 
juore  loafing  is  rendered  an  easy  business  ? — Yes,  sir, 
I  agree  it  may  be. 

7186.  And  loafing  is  not  a  desirable  business  either 
for  the  community  or  for  the  man  who  loafs  ? — -I  agree. 
As  I  have  already  explained,  the  shelters  must  pay  their 
way,  including  the  food  and  all  legitimate  charges. 

7187.  If  there  is  evidence  to  show  that  cheap  food  and 
clieap  shelters,  or  free  food  and  free  shelters,  lead  to  an 
increase  of  loafers,  would  you  not  consider  that  it  is 
time  to  consider  the  position  of  the  free  shelters  and  the 
distribution  of  free  food  ? — Yes,  sir. 

7188.  If  there  were  evidence  that  loafing  was  in- 
ci'easing  ? — Yes,  if  by  reason  of  those  agencies. 

7189.  You  would  admit  that  it  was  necessary  to  deal 
with  them  ? — Yes.  Of  course  I  would  have  to  be  satis- 
fied that  it  was  these  agencies  that  were  causing  that. 
I  think  there  would  be  great  difference  of  opinion  ;  some 
great  authorities  urge  that  some  other  steps,  viz.,  taxing 
food  instead  of  taxing  the  shelter,  would  prevent  a  great 
deal  of  distress  from  lack  of  employment. 

7190.  Supposing  that  society  says,  we  will  not  have 
people  loafing  about  the  streets  all  night  habitually, 
and  that  the  police  were  empowered  to  deal  with  the 
habitual  loafer,  could  not  your  shelters  become  a  sort  of 
receiving  houses  for  such  cases  ? — Yes,  I  think  so.  Of 
course  that  is  done  now  to  a  certain  extent. 

7191.  Yes,  but  the  man  can  come  and  go  ;  assuming 
a  condition  of  things  where  he  is  brought  to  you  and  he 
cannot  come  and  go  ;  that  is  to  say  perhaps  being  brought 
to  you  pending  remission  to  some  colony  or  whatever 
it  may  be  ? — Oh,  yes,  sir,  we  would  co-operate  with  any- 
thing like  that,  because  that  is  the  object  with  which  we 
have  undertaken  all  this  work,  the  permanent  helping 
of  the  man. 

7192.  I  think  you  find  the  earlier  you  can  get  hold  of 
a  man  on  the  down  grade  the  easier  he  is  to  deal  with  ? — As 
a  rule. 

7193.  That  is  to  say  the  old  workhouse  hand  or  the  old 
casual  ward  hand  is  a  more  difiicult  person  to  regenerate 
and  re-establish  than  a  fresh  comer  ? — Yes  ;  but  he  gets 
very  sick  of  the  workhouse  and  he  is  glad  of  the  change. 

7194.  Do  you  find  at  Hadleigh  that  it  is  more  difficult 
to  provide  work  as  time  goes  on  ;  I  understand  for  example 
in  starting  a  new  colony  there  is  land  to  be  reclaimed, 
roads  and  fences  to  be  made,  and  houses  to  be  built?  — Yes, 
sir. 

7195.  But  after  a  time  you  have  done  all  that ;  do  you 
not  find  there  is  a  limitation  in  the  work  as  time  goes  on  ?■ — 
There  will  be  a  natural  limitation,  but  we  have  not  arrived 
at  that  point  yet  at  Hadleigh. 

7196.  So  that  the  original  accommodation  of  a  colony 
would  not  necessarily  be  its  ultimate  accommodation  ? — 
No ;  but  if  you  have  a  definite  design  before  it  started 
you  could  regulate  the  number  to  suit  your  convenience. 
What  I  mean  is,  if  you  had  200  acres,  or  2,000  acres,  any 
given  quantity,  you  would  say  after  this  is  under  cultiva- 
tion, and  laid  out  in  a  certain  way,  it  will  carry  so  many  ; 
you  could  regulate  your  capital  expenditure,  and  your 
improvements  in  such  a  way  that  you  could  start  with 
that  number  and  finish  with  that  number. 

7197.  You  could  look  ahead  ? — Yes,  sir. 

7198.  It  would  be  desirable  therefore  not  to  embark  on 
costly  permanent  buildings,  If  you  were  not  sure  of  your 
ultimate  accommodation  1 — That  is  so. 

7199.  A  contractor  who  is  making  a  railway  does  not 
put  up  costly  buildings  ?— He  would  probably  put  up 
even  cheaper  buildings  than  we  have  at  Hadleigh. 
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7200.  That  is  one  reason  for  inexpensive  buildings  at 
such  a  place  ? — Yes,  because  you  are  bound  to  vary  your 
plan  as  time  goes  on,  even  with  the  most  careful  foresight. 

7201.  When  development  work  becomes  more  scarce 
have  you  other  outlets  for  the  work  of  your  colonists  ;  take 
for  example,  Hadleigh  ;  you  have  not  so  many  roads  to 
make,  you  have  not  so  much  land  to  reclaim,  your  sea. 
walls  are  in  good  order  ?■ — That  is  not  our  position  yet 
unfortunately  ;  that  is  to  say,  we  could  plant  a  great  many 
more  fruit  trees. 

7202.  You  have  not  come  to  the  end  of  the  development? 
— No,  sir. 

7203.  Have  you  had  in  your  mind  any  possibilities  of 
the  kind  I  am  indicating  after  development  has  ceased  ? — 
Yes,  of  course  it  is  not  for  me  to  say,  but  we  would 
probably  sell  part  of  the  estate  and  let  it  off  for  building  ; 
it  has  grown  into  a  valuable  estate  for  building  purpose  % 
and  perhaps  we  would  buy  another  colony  elsewhere; 
that  is  quite  within  the  range  of  possibility. 

7204.  Assuming  again  for  the  moment  that  there  are 
colonies  to  which  people  can  go  voluntarily,  and  colonies- 
to  wiiich  people  are  sent  compulsorily,  would  you  run 
those  together  under  the  same  administration,  or  would 
you  entirely  separate  them  ? — I  would  have  them  under- 
one  administration,  closely  situated  ;  I  would  have  them 
separated  and  yet  in  close  proximity. 

7205.  In  touch,  so  that  you  could  work  one  in  with  the 
other  ?■ — Yes,  sir. 

7206.  What  staff  of  permanent  officers  do  you  find 
necessary  at  Hadleigh ;  that  is  to  say,  what  is  the  percent- 
age to  the  number  of  colonists  ? — It  is  difficult  to  give  a 
percentage  because  of  the  varying  conditions.  For 
instance,  this  past  winter  we  have  had  men  in  connection 
with  the  Central  Unemployed  Committee  down  on  special' 
work  ;  we  had  men  from  the  Daily  Telegraph  fund  being 
trained  for  emigration,  and  previously  we  have  had  men 
from  the  Mansion  House  fund,  so  that  this  has  materially 
altered  the  standing  percentage.  I  have  submitted  a 
return  showing  the  number  of  officers.  [See  Appendix 
XXIV.) 

7207.  On  the  present  staff  ?■ — Yes,  and  its  disposition. 

7208.  Some  of  the  inmates  are  promoted  to  semi-official' 
positions,  are  they  not  ? — Yes,  sir.  The  present  position 
with  what  we  regard  as  the  average  conditions  at  Hadleigh 
is  about  250  colonists  and  50  employes. 

7209.  Are  those  50  the  promoted  colonists  ? — No ; 
15  of  them  are  ex-colonists  appointed  because  of 
special  ability,  30  are  from  outside  having  special* 
qualifications  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  colonists' 
work.  Then  we  take  the  women  and  the  children  by  th& 
hour  for  work  in  connection  with  the  vegetables  and  the 
fruit-picking  season. 

7210.  Do  the  promoted  colonists  help  to  maintain 
discipline  ? — Some  have  special  ability  in  that  direction, 
as  well  as  special  aptitude  in  industry. 

7211.  I  take  it  you  regard  it  as  an  important  element 
in  your  administration  that  these  men  exercise  special 
influence  on  others  which  permanent  officers  could  not  ? — 
Yes.  We  keep  them  and  transfer  them  ;  perhaps  we  might 
take  a  man  from  the  City. 

7212.  Now  as  to  the  food  ;  you  have,  I  believe,  a 
minimum  which  a  man  may  earn  ? — Yes,  sir. 

7213.  Have  you  any  return  of  the  actual  amount  of 
food  which  is  consumed  in  the  colony  ;  that  is  to  say 
the  amount  of  bread,  flour,  meat,  etc.,  consumed  in  a 
given  six  months  or  other  period  ?— I  have  not  such  a- 
retum. 

7214.  Would  your  books  show  ? — ^Yes. 

7215.  And  the  average  number  of  inmates  in  the 
same  period  ? — Yes,  sir. 

7216.  Could  you  favour  me  with  that  information  ?  — 
Yes. 

7217.  I  want  to  know  the  average  number  of  inmates 
and  the  gross  quantities  of  food  consumed  ? — Yes  ;  it  is 
all  worked  to  scale  ;  there  will  be  no  trouble  in  getting 
out  the  figures.    (See  Appendix  XXIT.) 

7218.  I  understand  that,  starting  with  this  minimum,, 
you  have  a  food  store  at  which  a  man  may  purchase 
from  his  earnings  any  additions  ? — Yes. 

7219.  You  have,  I  think,  a  system,  of  tokens  ? — Yes. 
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7220.  Do  you  prefer  tokens  to  money  ?— Yes. 

7221.  There  is  a  difference  of  opinion  I  believe  in  soms 
places  about  that,  but  your  experience  is  in  favour  of 
tokens  ? — Yes. 

7222.  Have  you  tried  money  ? — Not  entirely ;  we 
have  tried  it ;  now  it  is  part  money  and  part  tokens  ;  that 
is  to  say  a  man  may  buy  food  or  clothing  with  tokens  or 
money ;  he  miy  buy  anything  with  money,  but  he  may 
not  buy  food  at  the  stores  with  tokens  ;  he  must  go  to 
the  dining-rooms  to  buy  food  and  to  the  stores  to  buy  a 
handkerchief. 

7223.  The  possession  of  a  little  money  may  be  a  useful 
test  of  the  man's  stability  ? — That  is  the  idea.  We 
give  him  sixpence  first ;  if  he  spends  that  wisely  it  may 
be  increased  ;  if  he  spends  that  foolishly  it  will  be  stopped 
for  a  month. 

7224.  What  do  you  do  with  the  man  w'ho  will  not 
work :  who  will  not  earn  his  minimum  of  food  ? — Well, 
he  discharges  himself. 

7225.  What  is  the  inducement  that  makes  him  go  ? — 
Reduction  in  the  ability  to  purchase  food.  He  would 
be  given  piecework,  a  certain  amount  of  work  to  do  ;  if 
he  does  not  do  it,  his  tickets  are  gradually  reduced. 

7226.  He  may  reduce  himself  to  a  state  when  he  is 
really  almost  starving  if  he  is  obstinate  enough  ;  do  you 
ever  get  a  case  like  that  ? — No. 

7227.  They  do  not  go  to  that  point  ? — Oh,  about  a  day 
is  enough. 

7228.  Have  you  any  system  of  medical  examination 
of  a  man  as  to  his  fitness  for  work  :  supposing  a  man  says 
"  I  am  not  fit  to  do  this  spade  work  "  ? — Then  he  would 
see  the  doctor  at  once. 

7229.  Does  the  doctor  attend  daily  ? — He  comes  to 
the  village  daily  and  we  telephone  when  we  want  him. 
We  have  very  little  sickness. 

7230.  Have  you  any  work  for  what  I  may  call  a 
partially  disabled  case,  say,  a  mi-n  who  is  ruptured  ? — Yes. 

7231.  Wnat  do  you  do  with  him  ? — He  is  put  on  the 
poultry  farm  or  time-keeping. 

7232.  Or  the  bird-scaring  business  ? — Yes. 

7233.  You  have,  I  think,  a  receiving  farm  and  a  main 
farm  at  Hadleigh  ? — Yes  ;  but  for  these  two  years  the 
receiving  farm  has  been  very  largely  in  a  state  of  suspense 
because  of  these  men  coming  from  the  Mansion  House 
fund. 

7234.  Formerly  the  worst  men  did  not  get  beyond  the 
receiving  farm,  I  take  it  ? — Tnat  is  so. 

7235.  But  in  your  return  they  are  all  included  ? — Yes. 

7236.  Of  the  admissions,  I  see  a  certain  proportion, 
about  17  per  cent,  had  been  previously  admitted  ? — • 
Yes,  sir. 

7237.  Do  you  know  if  any  of  those  who  make  up  that 
17  per  cent,  had  gone  away  to  situations  and  had  failed 
to  get  or  keep  them  ? — I  could  not  say  ;  I  could  find  out 
with  regard  to  them  definitely. 

7238.  If  you  could  follow  out  these  previous  ad- 
missions, as  to  whether  any  of  them  were  persons  who 
had  been  set  on  their  legs  by  you  but  had  not  been  able 
to  stand,  it  would  be  useful  ? — Yes,  I  will  obtain  this 
information  {see  Appendix  XXIV). 

7239.  (Captain  Eardley-Wilmot.)  You  say  that  in 
your  colony  if  a  man  will  not  work  he  discharges  himself 
practically  ? — Yes,  sir. 

7240.  How  would  you  make  that  apply  in  a  com- 
pulsory colony ;  he  would  not  be  able  to  discharge 
himself  ? — No,  sir,  but  I  do  not  anticipate  any  difficulty. 

7241.  Would  you  work  by  punishment  or  persuasion  ? 
— Persuasion. 

7242.  And  you  think  you  could  manage  it  ? — Yes  ;  it 
is  no  good  punishing  a  m^n  ;  I  would  punish  him  by 
denying  him  the  luxury  of  work  ;  "  Well,  you  must  not 
work  ;  we  will  keep  you  without  work."  lie  would  fret 
and  pine  away. 

7243.  Would  you  shut  him  up  by  himself  under  those 
conditions  ? — Probably. 

7214.  You  stated  that  if  colonies  were  started  under 
the  Vagrancy  Bill,  80  per  cent  of  the  men  in  the  vagrant 
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wards  would  voluntarily  go  to  them  ? — WjH,  I  spoke  of 
London  and  the  vicinity. 

7245.  Why  should  they  ;  What  would  be  the  attract  ion  ? 
— Because  they  are  sick  of  the  casual  ward  ;  they  do  not 
w  ant  to  be  there. 

7246.  The  pleasure  of  their  life  is  itb  freedom  of  living, 
is  it  not  ? — They  are  past  that,  s'r  ;  the  man  who  has^ 
that  luxury  does  not  go  to  the  casual  ward  as  a  ruje. 

"/247.  In  the  country  we  know  they  go  round  and  round  ; 
they  have  regular  beats  ;  they  go  from  casual  wai-d  to 
casual  ward  simply  for  the  pleasure  of  bsing  on  the  road  ; 
would  they  be  ready  to  go  to  a  colony  voluntarily  ? — Yes, 
the  casual  ward  habituals. 

7248  The  same  men  come  time  after  time  to  these 
cisual  wards  ? — Yes. 

7249.  They  are  in  considerable  number,  are  they  not  ? 
—Yes. 

7250.  Do  you  think  they  would  go  to  a  labour  co'ony 
and  give  up  their  present  life  ?— Yes. 

7251.  You  think  they  would  come  and  commit  them- 
selves for  a  year  ? — Yes  ;  especially  if  you  open  about 
October  or  November.  It  wou'd  be  rather  more  difficult 
this  weather. 

7252.  At  the  end  of  the  year  do  you  think  you  would, 
have  had  such  an  efTeet  upon  them  that  they  would  take 
to  ordinary  work,  or  would  they  revert  to  the  road,  or 
come  back  to  the  colony  for  another  year  ? — Are  you, 
speaking  of  the  80  per  cent.  ? 

7253.  I  am  speaking  of  this  80  per  cent,  that  you  think 
would  desert  the  casual  wards  ? — I  would  not  let  themi 
go  ;  I  would  re-commit  them. 

7254.  Re-commit  them  compulsorily  ? — -"Ses. 

7255.  You  think  that  first  of  all  they  would  go  there 
voluntarily  for  their  year  ? — Yes. 

7256.  Then  you  would  keep  them  compulsorily  ? — 
Becai'se  I  assume  that  they  would  be  to  a  large  extent 
hopeless  from  the  point  of  view  of  ever  being  able  to 
undertake  active  service  in  civil  life. 

7257.  At  youi  receiving  home  at  Leigh  Farm,  what 
number  can  you  provide  for  ? — For  between  twenty  and 
thirty. 

7258.  Between  twenty  and  thirty  men  only  ? — 
We  have  had  thirty  in  it. 

7259.  It  is  a  very  s  nail  drop  in  the  ocean,  is  it  not  ? — 
It  is,  but  then  again  we  do  not  want  too  many  there.  For  ■ 
instance,  when  we  have  more  workhouse  men  than  25 
to  30  per  cent,  they  become  troublesome.  We  can  absorb- 
that  number  and  carry  them,  and  the  same  with  people 
from  prison  ;  it  would  be  the  same  with  these  vagrants. 

7260.  With  regard  to  the  religious  services,  the  questions 
asked  you  by  Mr.  Simpson  referred  to  the  present  colony, 
of  course  ? — Yes,. 

7261.  How  would  you  work  that  with  people  detained 
compulsorily :  they  would  not  be  allowed  to  go  out  of 
this  ring  fence  to  attend  service  by  themselves  ? — No, 
I  do  not  know ;  it  would  depend  upon  the  man  to  some 
extent. 

7262.  Otherwise,  the  only  service  held  in  that  com- 
pulsory part  of  the  colony  would  be  your  own  service,  1 
believe  ? — Yqs  ;  I  think  it  would  meet  most  difficulties. 
What  I  mean  to  point  out  is  that  at  present  in  prisons  and 
institutions  of  that  sort  it  is  made  rather  a  strong  point 
that  a  man  should  attend  a  service  of  his  own  particular 
religious  persua,sion. 

7263.  Would  you  allow  ministers  to  have  access  to 
the  people  of  the  particular  persuasions  ? — Yes. 

7264.  And  hold  services,  if  there  were  enough  colonists 
of  that  particular  religion  ? — Yes. 

7265.  (Captain  Showers.)  You  said  just  now  that  if 
a  man  belongs  to  a  particular  persuasion — if  he  is  a 
Roman  Catholic  we  will  say — you  let  him  go  to  Southend  ; 
how  are  you  sure  that  he  goes  to  church  and  does  not  only 
take  a  walk  ? — Well,  if  he  comes  back  not  smelling  of  beer, 
we  would  take  no  steps  unless  we  suspected  him ;  we  would 
trust  him. 

7266.  What  sort  of  work  is  done  by  the  better  class 
of  the  colonists ;  for  instance,  doctors  and  solicitors  ? — 
They  work  in  the  market  garden  ;  ard  this  is  a  curious 
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thing  I  found  out  in  that  connection,  that  if  I  grouped 
them  in  what  was  called  the  "  Gentlemen's  Brigade,"  they 
would  do  more  work  after  a  time  than  any  same  number  of 
men  On  the  colony.  They  worked  with  intelligence  and 
their  work  was  well  done.  Two  or  three  feUows  would  do 
two  or  three  times  the  work  of  ordinary  agricultural 
labourers  after  they  had  got  into  it. 

7267.  What  is  the  full  number  that  your  colony  could 
hold  at  present  ? — 4"»0  colonists  end  ten  or  a  dozen 
families.    That  is  apart  from  employes  of  course. 

7268.  I  have  heard  it  stated  that  the  colony  undersells 
some  of  the  small  shops  in  sugar  and  currants,  and  so  on  ; 
that  at  certain  times  you  get  overstocked  and  you 
let  articles  go  at  a  lower  price  ? — It  is  not  so  ;  the  man 
who  has  charge  of  the  stores  cainot  alter  the  prices  without 
the  consent  of  the  management. 

7269.  But  might  not  the  management  give  him  orders 
to  get  rid  of  the  old  stock  at  a  lower  price  ? — No  ;  what  it 
wpuld  do  would  be  to  work  it  ofi  on  the  colonists.  There 
has  baen  a  little  jealousy  aid  really  the  boot  has  been 
on  the  other  foot  ;  the  shopkeeper  in  the  village  has 
undersold  us.  It  is  not  necessary  for  us  to  do  th?t  at  all  ; 
we  have  advantages  that  he  has  not.  We  have  always 
insisted  that  the  goods  we  sell  should  fetch  the  price  in  the 
village,  and  we  sell  at  the  same  rate.  We  could  afford 
to  sell  more  cheaply  because  we  buy  better  than  they  do, 
but  we  do  not.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  Hadleigh  has  been 
rather  overdone  with  shops. 

7270.  Have  you  had  any  other  complaints  as  regards 
goods  sold  at  the  colony  ? — No  ;  we  have  had  com- 
plaints with  regard  to  the  produce  of  the  colony  which 
is  another  thing,  of  course. 

7271.  The  produce  of  the  colony  you  dispose  of  at 
Southend  and  places  of  that  sort  ? — Yes. 

7272.  And  you  are  able  to  sell  it  probably  at  a  lower 
price  than  the  market  gardeners  could  ? — No,  I  do  not 
think  so  ;  in  fact  our  experience  has  rather  been  the  other 
way  ;  we  have  been  able  to  obtain  better  prices  ;  we 
aim  at  producing  a  good  thing  ;  you  get  a  better  price  for 
a  superior  article  and  it  may  still  be  cheaper. 

7273.  But  you  do  not  get  lower  prices  ? — I  do  not 
tlunk  so.  There  is  bound  to  be  a  little  competition  and 
the  market  must  be  aSected  by  the  supply  and  the 
demand;  in  fact  we  have  to  buy  in  London  to  meet 
the  needs  of  Southend. 

7274.  Do  you  contract  with  Southend  to  do  it  ? — We 
have  our  own  market  in  Southend ;  we  have  our  own 
store  and  we  distribute  the  goods  there,  which  enables 
us  to  regulate  the  market ;  we  are  not  bound  to  sell 
at  any  price. 

7275.  If  you  regulate  the  market  you  can  bring  the 
others  down  ? — The  regulation  of  the  market  was  rather 
the  other  way :  to  prevent  the  shopkeepers  bringing  us 
down.  They  rather  forced  us  to  do  that ;  we  made  a 
rule  for  our  own  guidance  that  we  would  not  bring  any 
stuff  back. 

7276.  You  get  rid  of  it  there  ? — To  protect  ourselves 
we  had  to  have  a  store. 

7277.  Your  colonists  at  Hadleigh  earn  gratuities 
ranging  from  6d.  to  3s.  a  week  ? — 6s.  to  7s.,  some  of 
them. 

7278.  Do  any  of  these  men  bank  the  sums  with  you  ? — 
Yes. 

7279.  Now  is  there  any  interest  given  on  their  de- 
posit ? — The  same  as  th?  post  office ;  a  great  many  of 
them  do  bank  with  the  post  office. 

7280.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  discharged  colonists  some- 
times hang  about  the  village  for  days  ? — Occasionally, 

yes. 

7281.  Do  you  not  sometimes,  rather  than  have  them 
hanging  about  the  place  in  that  way,  actually  pay  their 
railway  fares  to  get  them  away  to  where  they  want  to 
go  ? — No ;  the  rule  that  governs  matters  of  that  kind  is 
that  if  we  have  succeeded  with  a  man  he  passes  off  to 
where  he  is  likely  to  continue  ;  if  he  fails,  we  must 
take  steps  to  get  him  back  to  where  he  started. 

7282.  You  send  him  back  to  the  place  whence  he 
came  ? — Yes  ;  we  cannot  compel  him. 

7283.  But  you  do  that  rather  than  that  he  should 
hang  about  and  perhaps  contaminate  the  rest  of  the 


colonists  ? — Ye",  it  is  not  only  if  he  has  failed  that  w© 
must  send  him  back.  Even  if  a  man  has  earned  money 
I  have  refused  to  give  it  to  him  and  he  has  threatened 
all  manner  of  things.  I  have  told  him  "  I  fear  God  and 
honour  the  King,  but  I  am  not  going  to  give  you  this 
money.  If  you  go  to  a  magistrate  and  get  an  order  com- 
pelling me  I  ■will  pay  it,  bit  not  till  then."  "  But"  he 
says,  "  I  have  earned  it."  I  say  "  All  right."  And 
he  has  threatened  various  things,  but  I  have  waited. 
Otherwise, he  would  go  and  spend  the  money  in  the  public 
house  and  be  a  nuisance  not  only  to  himself  and  the 
people  in  the  village,  but  probably  to  our  other  men. 

7281:.  Do  you  not  rather  discourage  the  police  in 
uniform  visiting  the  colony  ? — Yes,  sir. 

7285.  I  suppose  you  think  it  would  have  a  bad  effect 
upon  your  colonists  ? — -It  might  have  a  bad  effect  on 
the  police,  too.  There  are  two  views  ;  it  would  have  a 
bad  effect  on  the  men,  and  there  is  no  need  for  the  police 
being  there. 

7286.  You  would  call  them  in  if  they  were  wanted  ? — 
Oh,  yes  ;  then  when  they  have  had  to  effect  an  arrest, 
which  is  very  often  the  case,  I  have  preferred  that  that 
should  be  done  at  the  head  office. 

7287.  You  bring  the  man  to  the  head  office  and  then  if 
it  is  nesessary  to  arrest  him,  he  is  arrested  there  ? — 
Yes,  we  give  every  facility  in  that  way. 

7288.  I  understand  that  formerly  you  had  in  your 
colony  many  men  who  had  fallen  from  good  positions 
mainly  through  drink  ? — -Yes. 

7289.  In  most  cases.  I  suppose,  the  e  were  paid  for 
by  friends  or  relatives  or  subscribers  ? — No,  many  of 
them  came  after  they  had  absolutely  drained  their 
friends.  That  is  the  unfortunate  position  We  are  in  : 
that  you  will  get  friends  to  give  them  very  often  £1  a 
week  to  keep  them  out  of  the  way  and  then  when  we 
take  them  we  cannot  get  even  a  shilling. 

7290.  How  much  a  week  do  the  friends  of  the  people 
generally  pay  you  for  this  sort  of  people  ? — Oh,  some- 
times from  5s.  to  15s.  Of  course  they  pay  as  much  as 
30s.  in  the  inebriate  home. 

7291.  That  is  in  Victoria  House  ?— Yes. 

7292.  Do  you  take  many  of  the  colonists  at  a  certain 
payment  ? — Yes,  we  take  them  for  nothing  up  to  15s. 
We  have  a  man  now  for  instance  who  is  a  time-keeper,  he 
is  an  employe  ;  when  he  came  first  to  us  he  was  one  of 
the  "  Gentlemen's  Brigade,"  he  had  a  small  income  of 
his  own,  and  paid  us  15s.  a  week  for  the  privilege  of 
working  ;  he  could  work  and  did  work. 

7293.  Did  you  oblige  him  to  work  at  the  same  time  ? — 
Oh,  yes,  he  had  to  turn  out  in  the  mornings ;  I  have 
seen  him  on  the  dunghill  at  6.30  a.m.  He  is  an  employe 
with  us  now  and  we  are  paying  him  about  30s.  a  week. 

7294.  You  got  him  out  of  his  drunken  habits  ? — Yes, 
he  has  thoroughly  recovered.  ' 

7295.  Now  he  is  a  decent  member  of  society  and  you 
are  paying  him  instead  of  his  paying  you  ?— Yes. 

7296.  Is  it  not  the  fact  now  that  the  majority  of  your 
men  come  from  the  workhouse  ? — No,  sir  ;  the  percentage 
that  came  from  the  workhouse  last  year  was  32; 
that  is  high,  the  year  before  it  was  20  per  cent.  ;  it  Varies 
from  35  to  20  per  cent. 

7297.  And  you  get  from  7s.  to  10s.   a  week  for  their 

Ijeep  ?  Yes,  sir  ;   the  total  amount  received  last  year 

from  poor  law  guardians  and  the  friends  of  the  colonists 
was  £419. 

7298.  Wnat  proportion  of  the  colonists  are  men  for 
whom  you  receive  no  payment  ? — 70  per  cent.,  I  should 
say  ;  it  is  the  exception  rather  than  the  rule  for  us  to 
get  payment. 

7299.  During  the  winter  of  1903  I  think  you  had  150 
men  sent  down  from  the  Mansion  House  ? — Yes,  sir. 

7300.  For  those  you  were  paid  about  10s.  a  week 
each  ? — ^Yes,  sir. 

7301.  How  did  you  find  that  these  men  worked  ? — 
Fairly  ;  that  is  to  say  we  would  not  have  employed 
them  as  an  employer  of  labour  would  have  employed  them. 

7302.  Quite  so  ;   but  could  you  make  them  work 
Oh,  yes  ;  but  as  I  say  we  would  not  have  employed  them. 
They  did  what  they  could,  but  they  knew  they  were  being 
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paid  for.  Now  this  year  for  instance,  we  had  msn  also 
from  the  Daily  Telegraph  fund,  but  they  knew  that 
their  emigration  to  Canada  depended  upon  their  work 
and  their  behaviour,  and  there  Was  as  much  difference 
between  the  central  committee's  men  and  the  Daily 
Telegraph  fund  men  as  there  was  between  the  ordinary 
colonists  and  the  central  committee's  msn. 

7303.  Because  they  ware  really  Working  for  an  object  • 
—Yes. 

7304.  I  heard  that  the  Mansion  House  msn  did  not  do 
much  work  because  they  knew  you  were  paid  10s.  a  week 
for  having  them  ? — ^Yes,  we  have  the  same  difficulty  with 
workhouse  men. 

7305.  I  also  heard  that  these  men  frequented  public 
houses  a  great  deal  in  the  evenings  and  on  Sundays  ? — 
A  few  did.  I  would  not  like  to  say  a  great  deal.  Some 
did,  and  the  winter  before  last  was  worse  than  this  last 
winter.  We  sent  a  whole  lot  back  on  one  occasion  ; 
twelve  of  them  came  and  at  once  went  straight  to  the 
public  house,  and  we  put  them  on  the  train  and  sent 
them  back. 

7306.  {Mr.  Davy.)  Were  those  "  unemployed "  ?— 
Yes. 

7307.  Not  workhouse  men  ? — No. 

7308.  {Captain  Showers.)  Are  you  aware  that  many 
of  the  men  that  were  sent  down  by  the  Mansion  House 
fond  actually  terrorised  their  wives  and  got  from  them 
some  of  the  money  which  the  Mansion  House  committee 
were  giving  the  wives  to  keep  themselves  and  their 
families  ? — I  do  not  know  how  it  was  done  but  many 
did  get  money. 

7309.  Is  it  possible  for  the  colonists  to  rise  to  a  better 
position  in  the  colony  ? — Oh,  yes.  A  man  m^y  enter 
on  the  very  lowest  grade  and  rise  to  practically  the 
highest. 

7310.  He  gets  taken  on  as  a  ganger  at  so  much  a  week  ? 
— Yes,  sir. 

7311.  So  that  he  is  really  earning  wages  ? — Absolutely. 

7312.  If  they  wish,  can  they  have  permanent  work 
there  ? — Not  if  they  wish ;  if  we  wish. 

7313.  That  means  to  say  that  if  they  were  capable  men 
you  would  give  them  permanent  berths  ? — Yes,  if  they 
were  worth  it.  We  have  fifteen  just  now  that  we  regard 
as  on  our  permanent  staff. 

7314.  And  they  are  men  who  have  risen  from  the 
lower  ranks  up  to  what  they  now  are  ? — Yes  :  in  one 
case  I  think  it  is  a  workhouse  man. 

7315.  Did  the  men  that  you  received  from  the  Mansion 
House  fund  make  any  difference  to  the  old  colonists  : 
did  you  have  to  get  rid  of  some  of  the  old  ones  to  make 
room  for  the  new  paying  men  ? — We  did  not  get  rid  of 
any ;  we  rather  regulated  our  incomers  at  the  early 
part  of  the  season. 

7316.  But  you  had  to  make  room  for  the  incomers  to  a 
certain  extent  ? — We  were  approached  early  in  the  fall 
with  regard  to  what  provision  we  could  make  in  the  event 
of  the  central  committee  or  the  Mansion  House  fund  being 
in  a  position  to  send  men  down,  and  we  restricted  our 
admissions  over  a  certain  period  in  order  to  meet  the 
emergency.    We  did  not  discharge  any. 

7317.  I  understood  that  at  the  time  you  took  that 
150  from  the  Mansion  House  fund  you  had  to  turn  off 
a  certain  number  of  men  to  make  room  for  them,  and  that 
as  these  men  remained  hanging  about  the  place  you  sent 
them  back  whence  they  came  and  paid  their  railway 
fares  ?— There  were  other  reasons  for  the  men  leaving 
then. 

7318.  Dii  the  Mansion  House  scheme  make  any 
difference  to  the  old  colonists  ? — No,  sir ;  except  that 
these  fellows  c'ame  down  with  somewhat  superior  airs  and 
dad  not  do  as  good  work  as  some  of  the  old  colonists,  and 
we  had  to  separate  them  entirely  in  the  work. 

7319.  You  had  to  separate  them  ? — Yes ;  and  from 
the  point  of  view  of  the  main  principles  of  the  colony  it 
was  to  some  extent  demoralising.  It  changed  the 
character  of  the  whole  ;  instead  of  being  a  reforming 
elevating  influence,  it  turned  it  into  a  makeshift  for  an 
emergency. 

7320.  It  had  a  very  bad  effect  upon  those  men  who 
were  obliged  to  work  ? — Yea. 


7321.  You  kept  some  of  the  new*  comers  apart  so  that  Mr.  David  C. 
they  should  not  demoralise  the  old  colonists  ? — Yes  ;  the  Latnl/. 
moral  effect  upon  the  colony  was  not  good  ;  they  were  not  — r 

so  subservient  to  discipline.  ^'^  May  1905. 

7322.  Are  you  in  favour  of  taking  men  of  this  sort,  for 
whom  you  are  paid,  when  their  influence  is  likely  to  demor- 
alise the  rest  of  your  colony  ? — Taken  by  itself,  no,  sir. 
But  when  you  consider  the  larger  questions  bearing  on  the 
unemployed,  we  could  not  well  object.  We  had  the 
facilities  for  an  effective  demonstration  of  what  could  be 
done,  and  the  representations  made  to  us  were  of  such  a 
character  that  we  could  not  very  well,  even  with  ail  th4 
disadvantages,  say  no. 

7323.  I  suppose  the  lOs.  received  in  these  cases  more 
than  covered  the  cost  of  the  board  and  lodging  ? — As  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  Mansion  House  people  suggested  that 
they  might  have  credit  for  the  value  of  the  work,  to  which 
we  said  "  All  right,  we  do  not  mind  at  all,  we  would  divide 
it  if  you  would  take  a  share  of  the  other  risks  and  the 
trouble."  The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  a  colonist  who 
had  been  there  for  six  months  and  paying  nothing  was 
worth  more  than  a  man  for  whom  we  were  receiving  IDs. 

7324.  What  did  you  do  with  the  families  of  those  who 
came  to  you  ? — Well,  we  did  not  touch  them.  The 
committee  that  sent  them  to  us  dealt  with  the  wives  and 
the  children ;  we  only  took  the  men  and  kept  them  there. 

7325.  None  of  the  families  came  to  you  ? — No. 

7326.  But  you  do  have  colonists  with  families  at 
Hadleigh  ?— Yes,  sir. 

7327.  And  do  you  find  that  works  well  ? — Well,  of  course 
what  follows  usually  with  a  married  man  is  that  he  will 
come  to  us  first,  being  probably  sent  by  his  friends  who 
are  glad  to  get  rid  of  him.  His  wife  is  better  off  without 
him.  If  he  works  satisfactorily  we  hold  out  the  induce- 
ment to  the  wife  that  she  may  ultimately  come  down  and 
settle  ;  they  will  then  be  together  for  a  little  while  and 
then  they  go  back  to  their  friends. 

7328.  Do  you  fix  them  up  in  a  house  there  ? — In  a 
cottage ;  the  furniture  is  usually  supplied  ptirtly  by 
ourselves  and  partly  .by  the  men  in  the  colony.  We 
make  a  special  collection  ;  they  will  all  subscribe  to 
help  a  fellow  to  get  his  wife  and  his  children  down. 

7329.  The  colonists  themselves  ? — Oh,  yes  ;  we  would 
take  up  a  collection  and  invite  gifts  of  chairs,  and  food 
and  anything  from  the  houses  in  the  neighbourhood.  I 
have  raised  on  a  Saturday  night  without  any  difficulty 
as  much  as  £6  and  £7  to  furnish  a  home  to  get  a  man  and 
his  wife  reconciled. 

7330.  You  mean  in  the  village  of  Hadleigh,  as  well  ? — ■ 
Yes,  but  a  certain  proportion  of  it  from  amongst  the  men. 
If  a  man  had  been  there  for  six  months  and  was  getting 
on  well,  he  would  mention  it  to  the  set  that  he  was  moving 
amongst  ;  some  of  them  would  take  it  up  a  month  in 
anticipation  perhaps ;  they  would  put  tlieir  heads  to- 
gether put  down  £1  or  £2  from  a  gang  tliey  were  working 
with  ;  others  would  give  6d.  or  less. 

7331.  Do  you  find  the  wife  and  tbe  family  hit  it  off  with 
the  other  colonists  ;  does  the  wife  mix  with  the  other 
colonists  at  all  ? — Yes  ;■  she  may  live  in  the  village  of 
Hadleigh,  they  may  take  a  house  there. 

7332.  Do  you  provide  a  house  there  for  him  ? — Yes,  or 
give  him  a  cottage  on  our  estate.  Wj  pay  him  a  fixed 
salary,  or  put  him  on  piece  work,  and  then  the  wife  lives 
as  if  she  was  not  connected  with  the  colony  at  all. 

7333.  Does  that  work  out  very  satisfactorily  ? — 
Very  satisfactorily,  not  only  in  the  individual  cases,  but  in 
the  wholesome  influence  that  it  has  among  the  others. 

7334.  How  long  do  the  families  usually  stop  -with  you  ? 
— We  reckon  fifteen  to  eighteen  months  before  you  get  a 
man  and  his  wife  in  and  out ;  that  is  to  say,  six  months 
the  man  must  be  there  to  prove  himSelf,  six  months  the 
man  and  wife  together,  then  three  to  six  months  before 
you  get  them  moved  on. 

7335.  When  you  say  "  moved  on,"  do  you  mean  to 
some  place  where  there  is  work  ? — Yes,  or  they  may 
find  work  for  themselves.  I  have  cases  in  my  mind 
now  where  they  have  gone  back  to  woi'k  in  the  town,  or 
they  have  gone  back  to  their  friend.s,  or  tliey  have  emi- 
grated. 
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MINUTES  OF  EVIDENCE  : 


Mr.  David  C.  7336.  How  many  married  colonists  with  families  can 

Lamb.  you  take  at  Hadleigh  ? — From  ten  to  a  dozen  we  can 

"    _  take  ;  the  last  three  years  I  was  there  I  think  we  had 

30  May  190i.».  ^g^aUy  about  ten  in  the  year. 

7337.  {Chairman.)  When  you  were  here  last  time 
you  were  good  enough  to  say  you  would  provide  us  with 
some  particulars,  which  you  have  done.  But  there  are 
one  or  two  matters  which  I  asked  for  that  I  do  not  find 
here,  and  I  daresay  you  may  be  able  to  tell  us  off  hand. 
In  the  first  place,  what  is  the  composition  of  the  actual 
staff  at  Hadleigh  ? — The  head  office  staff  consists  of  seven. 

7338.  Then  would  you  kindly  tell  me  what  that  seven 
includes  ? — There  is  the  secretary  for  the  industries, 
that  is  the  brickfields,  and  there  is  the  financial  secreta.ry, 
the  accountant,  the  cashier,  a  shorthand  and  another 
clerk,  and  an  inquiry  officer. 

7339.  Then  you  yourself,  I  suppose,  are  the  head  and 
chief  ? — I  am  not  now,  sir  ;  I  was  for  five  years. 

7340.  Is  there  a  resident  governor  ? — Not  at  the 
moment. 

7341.  Who  is  the  acting  governor  at  the  present  time  ? 
— One  of  the  secretaries. 

7342.  One  of  the  resident  secretaries  ? — Yes. 

7343.  Then  who  is  the  chief  supervisor  ? — There  is  a 
council  in  London,  of  which  Mr.  Bramwell  Booth  is  the 
chairman,  and  they  meet  weekly  either  on  the  spot  or 
at  the  head  quarters  in  London. 

7344.  Then  at  the  present  time  there  is  not  any  actual 
governor  of  Hadleigh  ? — No,  sir. 

7345.  {Sir  William  Chance.)  Are  you  on  that  council  ? 
— No,  sir.  Our  system  is  one  of  moving  on  ;  my  term 
is  over. 

7346.  {Chairman.)  In  your  return  you  give  the  value 
of  the  agricultural  produce  as  £9,354  ;  I  take  it  that 
includes  the  market  garden  produce  ? — Yes. 

7347.  As  regards  your  inebriate  home,  are  the  inhabi- 
tants of  that  home  kept  separate  from  the  rest  of  the 
colony  ? — Yes,  sir.  The  borne  stands  on  15  acres  of  its 
own  ground  quite  apirt  fi'om  the  colony.  Some  of  the 
inmates  work  on  the  colony,  but  that  is  a  matter  of 
arrangement. 

7348.  Men  who  exhibit  self-restraint  and  so  on,  you 
would  allow  to  work  on  some  part  of  the  land  ? — Yes. 

7349.  Has  the  inebriate  home  been  successful  ? — We 
regard  it  as  so. 

7350.  Does  the  Home  Office  Inspector  of  Inebriate 
Homes  inspect  your  home  ? — Yes,  sir. 

7351.  Now  what  do  you  put  down  as  the  average  value 
of  a  man's  labour  in  the  colony  per  day  ?— That  is  a  very 
difficult  question  ;  I  have  tried  to  answer  it  in  a  state- 
ment. 

7352.  Are  they  worth  Is.  a  day,  take  them  all  round  ? 
— Not  to  begin  with,  sir ;  they  would  cost  Is.  a  day. 

7353.  Of  course,  a  man  who  is  a  fairly  good  hand  with 
a  spade  will  earn  a  good  deal  more  than  Is.  a  day  ? — Yes, 
sir ;  on  the  other  hand,  I  have  now  in  my  mind  a  case 
of  a  man  fr  m  Manchester  who  came  to  us  ;  he  did  his 
best,  and  was  paid  the  minimum  irrespective  of  his  work. 
Then  he  got  a  bit  independent,  and  he  thought  he  was  not 
having  enough.  I  told  the  market  garden  superintendent 
to  give  him  piece-work.  Now  that  man's  earning  for 
the  first  day  of  piece  work  valued  at  the  same  rate  as  any 
outsider  would  be  paid,  was  3d.  and  he  came  round  to 
me  in  a  great  cry  "  Can  a  Christian  man  live  on  that  ?  " 
showing  me  the  3d.  token  that  he  had.  Well,  as  I  pointed 
out  to  him,  that  was  the  actual  value  of  his  work. 

7354.  What  was  he  doing  ? — Hoeing  in  the  market 
garden.  Now,  he  was  a  well-behaved  man  and  was  doing 
well.  I  just  gave  instructions  at  the  office  to  let  him  have 
the  minimum  because  of  his  good  behaviour ;  I  could 
not  tell  the  market  garden  superintendent  to  give  him 
more  because  that  was  his  own  choice.  That  man  turned 
out  all  right ;  he  emigrated  to  New  Zealand  two  years 
ago  ;  I  heard  from  him  last  month  with  a  remittance 
of  fc5  repaying  a  loan  that  was  made  to  him.  He  and 
his  wife  are  in  a  position  in  New  Zealand  on  a  sheep  farm 
at  £80  a  year  and  all  found.  I  had  to  put  a  matter  of 
£10  to  help  him  to  emigrate,  in  addition  to  what  his  friends 
gave,'  and  he  has  repaid  me  half  of  that. 


7355.  Well,  there  is  proof  that  he  is  getting  on  well  ? — 
Yes,  we  do  not  keep  any  record  of  that.  When  the  man 
went  to  New  Zealand  his  case  was  closed  ;  he  emigrated, 
and  that  is  the  end  of  it  so  far  as  the  records  of  the  colony 
are  concerned,  but  in  the  emigration  office,  for  which  I 
am  responsible  now,  he  appears  in  the  loan  account. 

7356.  {Mr.  Davy.)  When  you  close  a  man's  case  like 
that,  you  close  it  for  good  or  for  evil.  If  you  hear  harm 
of  a  man,  it  does  not  appear  at  all  in  your  returns  ?  — 
That  is  more  likely  to  appear  than  the  good,  because  of 
his  coming  back. 

7357.  Now,  according  to  the  return  you  have  submit*:ed, 
the  total  numbsr  of  colonists  received  at  Hadleigh 
during  the  12  months  from  30th  September,  1902,  to  30th 
September,  1903,  was  239  ;  and  from  30th  September 
to  30th  September,  1904,  284  ;  can  you  tell  us  what  is 
the  average  number  of  inhabitants  ? — About  250. 

7358.  You  say  the  total  number  received  during  the 
year  1902-3  was  239  ?— Yes,  sir. 

7359.  The  average  number  of  inhabitants  must  have 
been  very  much  less  than  that  ? — ^I  have  added  a  note  to 
the  return  : — "  The  actual  number  of  colonists  received 
during  these  periods  is  considerably  smaller  than  that 
usually  dealt  with  in  a  year's  work  at  Hadleigh,  by 
reason  of  special  arrangements  made  for  the  reception 
during  the  winter  of  men  not  regarded  as  colonists 
from  the  Mansion  House  fund  and  other  public  bodies." 
Therefore  the  two  years  there  are  abnormally  small 
because  these  Mansion  House  men  were  not  regarded  as 
colonists  in  any  way. 

7360.  And,  therefore,  these  numbers  have  nothing  to 
do  with  the  Mansion  House  people  at  all  ? — No,  sir ; 
they  do  not  appear  there  at  a)). 

7361.  ffrom  this  table  it  appears  that  about  25  per  cent, 
go  to  situations  found  by  themselves,  or  to  situations 
found  by  the  colony,  15  per  cent,  are  dismissed  for  bad 
behaviour,  and  there  are  60  per  cent,  of  which  there  is 
no  record  ? — ^Yes,  sir. 

7362.  Now,  on  the  question  of  accounts,  who  makes 
your  valuation  of  stock.  I  see  on  the  credit  side  there 
is  certain  stock  as  per  valuation  ?— Professional  valuers. 
For  many  years  Mr.  Bird,  one  of  the  Inspectors  of  the 
Board  of  Agriculture,  did  the  valuation  ;  recently  it  has 
been  Messrs.  Kemsleys  of  Bishopsgate  Street  and 
Romford. 

7363.  At  what  time  of  year  do  they  make  the 
valuation  ? — 'In  September.  For  the  market  garden 
that  is  a  different  valuation  again  ;  we  have  two  gentlemen 
belonging  to  the  Market  Gardeners''  Association  who 
come  down  and  do  that. 

7364.  Anyway  it  is  an  independent  valuation  ? — 
Absolutely. 

7365.  Taking  the  item,  "  Purchases,  Wages  and  Ex- 
penses, etc.,"  how  do  you  allocate  the  wages  and  expenses 
of  the  five  different  sections  ? — The  reqtiisition  for 
wages  comes  in  weekly  ;  it  is  checked  and  paid  ;  the  same 
with  regard  to  the  tokens  and  food  supplied  to  the  men. 

7366.  Each  keeps  his  own  separate  account  ? — Yes. 

7367.  How  do  you  divide  the  amoimt  paid  for  the 
central  staff  supervision  ? — That  is  a  separate  charge. 

7388.  Does  it  appear  on  this  account  or  on  any 
accoimt  ? — It  is  on  the  next  page  after  the  inebriate 
home ;  it  appears  as  administration  and  management 
expenses. 

7369.  Does  not  that  include  the  inebriate  home  too? 
— No,  sir  ;  the  inebriate  home  is  an  item  by  itself,  viz., 
maintenance  and  expenses,  £1,563  Os.  11c?.  Then 
there  comes  "  administration  and  management  ex- 
penses,'' that  is  of  the  farm  colony— printing, 
stationery,  postage,  salaries,  etc.  • 

7370.  Then  these  items  imder  "  administration  and 
management  expenses 'A  all  belong  to  the  farm  colony 
accoimt  ? — Yes. 

7371.  Not  the  inebriate  home  ? — Well,  we  regard  it 
as  part  of  the  farm  colony  accoimt. 

7372.  Those  expenses  include  the  expenses  of  the 
administration  of  the  inebriate  home  ? — Yes.  Take 
the  inebriate  home  out ;  it  does  not  make  any  difference 
to  the  income  and  expenditure — it  just  pays  its  way. 
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7373.  So  that  in  calculating  the  total  loss  on  the 
working  account  of  the  farm  colony  the  sums  amounting 

■  in  the  aggregate  to  £4,228  odd  are  include i  ?— Yes,  sir. 

7374.  Now  I  see  your  total  loss  on  the  working 
account  for  that  year  is  £1,373,  excluding  administration 
expenses  ? — Yes,  sir.  That  is  after  allowing  for  the  value 
of  the  work  done. 

7375.  That  is  allowing  for  the  work  done  ? — Yes. 

7376.  And  the  administration  expenses  were  £4,228  ? 
— Yes.  That  includes  management,  tithe  and  pre- 
liminary expenses ;  you  may  go  a  step  further  and 
charge  the  depreciation. 

*  7377.  I  do  not  see  depreciation  ? — No,  that  is 
written  off  in  the  balance  sheet. 

7378.  Then  there  would  be  an  appreciation  in  the 
increased  value  of  the  land ;  that  you  do  not  bring  into 
■account  ? — No,  sir. 

7379.  If  we  have  to  calculate  the  probable  cost  of  an 
institution  of  this  sort,  your  figures  would  show  that 
the  probable  loss  would  be  about  £5,600  on  the  250  men? 
— I  have  made  a  private  memorandum  on  the  question 
of  cost,  dealing  with  this  {see  Appendix  XXIV). 

7380.  Yes,  in  that  memorandum  you  allow  six  acres 
a  head  for  each  of  the  people  ?— I  take  the  fact. 

7381.  I  do  not  suppose  anybody  starting  an  institution 
■of  this  sort  would  allow  six  acres  a  head.  It 
Tvould  be  an  extraordinary  price  you  would  have  to  pay 
for  housing  and  land  to  accommodate  250  colonists  ;  it 
would  require  a  capital  charge  of  £150,000  ? — It  all 
depends  what  we  are  going  to  do  with  the  land.  j-jij 

7382.  I  am  approaching  the  question  from  a  different 
point  of  view.  The  loss  on  your  250  men  amounts  to 
£5,600  ?— Yes,  sir. 

7383.  What  money  do  you  get  from  the  guardians  ? — 
The  total  income  from  that  source  last  year  was  £419,  a 
mere  trifle. 

7384.  That  is  included  in  the  £5,600,  which  would 
amount  to  £22  a  year  per  man,  would  it  not  ? — Yes, 

7385.  That  is  rather  what  I  wanted  to  get  at  ? — I 
think  it  costs  more  than  that  really. 

,  7386.  Yes,  it  would.  In  this  account  you  do  not  put 
anything  to  capital  charges  ;  this  is  merely  a  working 
account  for  the  year  ;  you  must  take  into  account  the 
original  cost  of  the  land  and  the  buildings  ? — Yes,  that  is 
done  in  the  balance  sheet. 

7387.  Are  salaries  included  in  the  account  ? — Salaries, 
yes ;  all  charges  absolutely. 

7388.  Allocated  amongst  the  various  sections  ? — Yes, 
each  section  bearing  its  o^vn,  and  that  which  is  not 
sectional  being  charged  in  the  balance  sheet. 

7389.  Now  what  was  the  original  cost  of] the  laud? — 
Twenty  pounds  an  acre,  the  first  cost  ;  then  we  have 
bought  a  good  deal  since  and  we  have  given  as  much  as 
£200  an  acre  for  some  ;  very  roughly,  taking  the  buildings 
and  everything  else,  it  works  out  at  about  £40  an  acre. 

7390.  For  the  3,000  acres  ?— For  the  2,000  acres  of 
land ;  1,000  acres  are  foreshore. 

7391.  2,000  acres  at  £40  an  acre  ?— Yes. 

7392.  That  is  £80,000.  In  the  balance  sheet  the  cost 
of  the  land  is  given  at  £83,000  ? — Yes,  sir  ;  that  is  with 
buildings. 

7393.  And  the  cost  of  the  wharf,  tramway  and  railways, 
£12,750  ?— Yes,  sir. 

7394.  And  the  cost  of  the  brickworks  at  £18,286 : 
that  makes  a  total  of  £114,000;  does  that  include  the 
cost  of  the  buildings  ? — Yes. 

7395.  Then  for  farm  implements,  machinery,  wagons 
and  tools,  £10,874  ?— Yes. 

7396.  Furniture  and  fittings  £907  ?— Yes,  then^there 
is  the  stock. 

7397.  Did  not  that  appear  before? — Not  in  the  balance 
sheet. 

7398.  It  appears  in  the  working  account,  we  will  omit 
that ;  but  there  is  a  grand  total  of  about  £  26,000  for  land, 
brick  works,  machinery  and  so  on.  Now  that  land  has 
probably  very  much  increased  in  value  ? — Yes,  sir. 

7399.  I  mean  by  the  labour  of  the  colonists  ?— Yes, 
and  the  natural  development  of  the  district. 


7400.  But  still  you  would  not  get  any  solid  return  for  Mr.  David  C. 

the  improved  value  except  by  selling,  which  you  do  not  Lamb. 

propose  to  do  ? — Not  yet.  „^ 

■  ,      ,  no  May  1903. 

7401.  I  mean    to  say    the    mcr:as3d  value  is    no   . 

immediate  benefit  to  you  ? — No,  sir. 

7402.  Can  you  t;ll  me  what  the  assessment  of  your  land 
is  ;  what  is  the  rateable  vahie  ? — I  do  not  remember  at  the 
moment. 

7403.  The  charge  for  the  interest  and  repayment  on 
this  capital  item  of  £126,000  would  amount  to  over  £6,000 
and  that  added  to  the  £3,603,  the  cost  of  working, 
would  make  the  annual  cost  per  man  nearly  £50  ?— Yes. 

7404.  Now  as  regards  the  accounts  of  the  shelters, 
each  shelter  pays  its  own  working  expenses,  does  it  not  ? 
— I  would  not  say  each  does,  but  they  do  as  a  whole. 

7405.  The  idea  is  that  they  should  ?— Yes. 

7406.  And  how  do  you  apportion  the  rent  ? — Each 
carries  its  own. 

7407.  Is  the  rent  arbitrarily  fixed,  or  is  it  actually 
paid  ? — Actually  paid. 

7408.  Does  the  property  belong  to  the  Salvation  Army 
in  any  case  ? — In  some  instances,  yes. 

7409.  How  do  you  fix  the  rent  of  that  ? — Interest  on 
borrowed  money. 

7410.  And  that  is  covered  by  the  2d.  or  4d.  a  night 
that  you  charge  ? — Yes. 

7411.  At  least  that  is  the  theory;  now  you  say  that 
in  those  shelters  the  total  accommodation  is  2,417  ? — 
Y"es. 

7412.  Can  you  tell  me  the  total  number  of  nights' 
lodgings  that  are  given  in  the  year  ? — ^We  are  practically 
full  all  the  time. 

7413.  So  if  I  multiply  that  2,417  by  365  I  should  get 
somethina  like  the  approximate  number  of  nights'  lodg- 
ings ?— I  would  take  it  at  300. 

7414.  That  would  make  a  total  of  725,000  nights' 
lodgings  :  and  out  of  those  there  came  into  the  colony 
in  the  year  1902-3  twenty  persons  ?— Yes. 

7415-  And  in  the  year  1903-4,  117  persons  ?— It  does 
not  follow  that  they  come  from  the  shelters  ;  they  may 
have  come  direct  from  the  city  colony  workshops  :  the 
shelters  in  this  case  would  include  workshops. 

7416.  It  seems  to  me  that  it  is  not  worth  while  to  keep 
up  these  shelters  simply  as  feeders  to  the  colony  ? — 
I  agree. 

7417.  Supposing  the  shelters  were  in  other  ways 
objectionable  ? — As  feeders  to  the  colony  they  are  not 
necessary. 

7418.  It  is  an  advantage  that  you  get  a  certpin  number 
of  colonists  from  the  shelters  ? — Yes,  sir. 

7419.  But  it  is  no  very  considerable  advantage  by  the 
numbers  ? — -No,  sir. 

7420.  Now  can  you  tell  me  what  is  your  objection  to 
free  shelters  ?— We  have  no  objection  to  free  shelters. 

7421.  Is  not  the  maxim  of  the  Salvation  Army  nothing 
for  nothing  ? — Yes,  sir. 

7  422.  Well,  that  maxim  would  be  fatal  to  a  provision  of 
free  shelters,  would  it  not  ? — No,  sir  ;  but  if  a  man 
has  nothing,  then  our  contention  is  that  provision  ought 
to  be  made  for  him,  and  we  have  made  that  provision  as 
far  as  possible  by  providing  him  work  in  the  workshops. 

7423.  But  the  people  who  come  to  your  free  shelters 
do  not  all  get  work  do  they  ? — We  have  no  free  shelters. 

7424.  Well  then,  what  is  the  objection  to  free  shelters  ? 
— I  have  no  objection  to  free  shelters. 

7425.  Is  it  clear  that  the  Salvation  Army  have  no 
objection  to  free  shelters ;  anyway,  they  do  not  start  any  ? 
— ^They  do  not,  except  that  their  workshops  are  free 
shelters. 

7426.  But  there  the  man  is  supposed  to  pay  by  his 
labour  ? — ^The  admission  is  for  a  man  who  is  absolutely 
destitute. 

7427.  Yes,  but  a  certain  amount  of  work  is  exacted  from 
him,  is  it  not  ? — It  would  be,  but  he  may  have  received 
benefit  before  the  work  is  exacted.  He  may  be  in  such  a 
condition  as  to  be  incapable  of  rendering  any  service, 
as  I  have  seen  them  frequently. 
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Mr.  David  C.      7428.  And  at  your  paying  shelters  you  occasionally 
Lamb.       give  a  man  a  shelter  for  nothing  ? — Yes,  sir. 

SO  May  1905  .      7429.  (Sir  William  Chance.)  The  food  and  the  shelters 
 show  an  actual  profit  ? — Yes,  I  believe  that  is  so. 

7430.  (Jfr.  Davy.)  The  food  and  shelter  section 
show  a  profit  even  iacluding  the  rent  ? — Yes. 

7431.  What  I  want  to  know  from  the  Army  point  of 
view  is  what  is  the  objection  to  free  shelters  ?— Well, 
the  objection  to  free  shelters  is  that  given  under  certain 
circumstances  they  may  be  very  demoralising  ;  under 
other  circumstances  their  lack  may  be  a  very  great 
hardship  and  a  very  great  danger. 

7432.  You  mean  that  they  would  be  demoralising  at 
certain  times  in  enabling  a  man  to  spend  his  last  penny 
in  drink  instead  of  spending  it  in  a  proper  way  ? — Yes, 
sir. 

7433.  Now  how  would  the  lack  of  them  be  a  danger  ? — 
la  the  ca33  of  men  temporarily  destitute,  having  no  resort 
at  all  to  go  to,  who  perhaps  do  not  know  of  the  casual 
ward  or  do  not  care  to  go  there,  because  if  they  went 
they  would  be  detained  and  denied  the  opportunity  of 
looking  for  work. 

7434.  The  theory  of  the  English  Poor  Law  is  that 
every  destitute  person  can  be  relieved,  is  it  not  ? — Yes. 

7435-  And  you  think  destitute  persons  might  not 
know  of  this  provision  of  the  law  1 — I  know  that  they 
do  not ;  and  not  only  that,  but  if  they  did  know 
what  they  were  entitled  to  it  would  be  very  awkward 
for  the  guardians  sometimes  ;  if  the  poor  people  did 
know  what  they  could  claim  they  could  simply  paralyse 
the  Poor  Law  administration. 

7436.  Can  you  give  me  an  illustration  ? — Yes,  sir ;  fill 
the  casual  wards  and  when  they  were  full  demand  the 
right  to  be  received  somewhere  else  ;  that  would  be  a 
very  awkward  thing ;  or  again,  close  all  the  Salvation 
Army  shelters  and  the  Church  Army  hotnes  and  put  the 
inmates  on  the  guardians. 

7437.  Do  you  think  that  the  amount  of  shelter 
accommodation  in  London  is  sufficient  for  the  needs  of 
the  case  ?— No,  London  is  growing. 

7438.  And  the  shelters  are  full,  are  they  not  ? — Yes, 
sir,  and  the  conditions  that  brought  about  these  are  still 
the  same  ;  until  you  get  down  to  the  root  cause  of  the 
difficulty  you  will  have  a  continuation  of  the  evil. 

7439.  Do  you  think  there  is  an  immediate  want  for 
shelters  in  London  ? — I  do  not  know  that  there  is  an 
immediate  need ;  there  is  an  immediate  need  for  some- 
thing, either  provisional  shelter  or  work. 

7440.  Or  we  shall  have  people  wandering  about  desti- 
tute ? — Exactly. 

7441.  Who  provides  the  free  meals  in  London  ? — Oh, 
many  institutions  do. 

7442.  Do  the  Salvation  Army  provide  any  free  meals  ? 
— ^Not  as  a  rule  ;  in  special  circumstances. 

7443.  Are  you  not  providing  free  meals  in  tlie  Com- 
mercial Eoad  ? — During  the  winter,  yes. 

7444.  You  are  aware  that  a  man  could  live  free  of  cost 
on  the  meals  given  away ;  he  might  use  the  free  shelter 
in  Medland  Hall,  for  instance  ? — I  believe  he  could,  yes. 

7445.  Or  he  might  sleep  out  on  the  staircases  ? — Yes. 

7446.  You  are  aware  there  is  a  good  deal  of  sleeping 
out  by  a  certain  class  in  London  ? — Yes. 

7447.  Does  not  the  provision  of  easy  shelters — I  will 
not  say  free  shelters — and  free  meals,  make  it  possible  for 
that  class  to  continue  their  exi  tence  ? — Yes. 

7448.  Do  you  think  that  existence  is  a  profitable  one 
or  a  useful  one,  or  that  it  is  good  for  them,  or  for  the 
State  ? — No,  sir,  but  it  is  better  than  it  would  be  if  people 
were  left  absolutely  alone. 

7449.  What  do  you  think  would  happen  if  they  were 
left  alone  ? — -You  would  have  a  little  more  smallpox  than 
you  have  had. 

7450.  Smallpox  only  occurs  in  epidemics  ? — Yes,  sir, 
still  it  has  been  costly  ;  you  would  have  a  little  more  than 
that ;  you  would  have  a  great  deal  more  vermin  in  your 
public  places  than  you  have  got  ;  you  would  have  all  the 
evils  that  are  characteristic  of  that  class  aggravated. 

7451.  You  think  the  shelters,  even  the  free  shelters, 
and  the  cheap  food  lessen  the  evils  of  that  class  ? — Yes, 
sir. 


7452.  Might  they  not  tend  to  increase  the  numbers  of 
the  class  ? — I  do  not  think,  so.  I  have  tried  to  see  the 
matter  from  all  standpoints  ;  I  have  been  in  the  thick 
of  it  for  the  last  fifteen  years,  and  that  is  my  deliberate 
conclusion.  Yoil  must  get  the  people  back  to  the  land, 
either  in  this  country  or  elsewhere. 

7453.  Now  when  you  discharge  a  man  from  Hadleigh,. 
do  yo\i  always  pay  his  fare  to  a  place  ? — That  is  the  rule. 
You  may  find  in  some  cases,  for  some  reison  or  other,  we- 
have  not,  but  that  is  the  rule. 

7454.  In  the  case  of  Merxplas,  you  suggest  there  should 
be  a  discharge  home  to  which  the  colonists  could  go  ? — 'Yes. 

7455.  T)ie  men  should  be  gradually  trained  to  spend! 
their  money  ? — Yes. 

7453.  One  of  the  colonists  in  Merxplas  told  me  that  when 
he  was  discharged  he  was  to  have  £4,  and  that  he  would 
use  the  first  pound  of  that  in  taking  ship  to  England,, 
because  he  had  he.xrd  that  English  workhouses  were  very 
comfortable.  Would  you  let  him  have  his  £4,  speaking 
as  an  administrator  and  not  as  a  patriot  ? — If  I  were  a 
Belgian,  I  think  I  would  let  him  go  to  England. 

7457.  Take  this  point :  a  man  having  earned  his  money  ^ 
how  far  would  you  control  his  expenditure  of  it  ? — I 
would  control  it  absolutely  ;  I  wo  uld  make  him  go  my 
way.  Since  I  have  been  there  I  have  had  an  application 
from  a  man  with  £8,  and  he  wants  to  go  to  Canada  ; 
perhaps  it  is  the  same  man  who  has  earned  a  little  more- 
money. 

7458.  In  your  statement  you  say  that  financial  provision; 
and  procedure  in  dealing  with  the  vagrant  question, 
should  be  on  the  lines  of  the  Light  Railways  Act ;  what 
exactly  do  you  mean  ? — Well,  sir,  from  our  point  of 
view  the  first  chief  difficulty  would  be  the  provisiorn 
of  capital  not  the  maintenance  grant.  Then  I  ask 
how  are  you  going  to  get  the  capit  al  and  what  machinery- 
do  you  suggest  for  the  control  of  it,  and  after  conferring^ 
with  two  or  three  people  who  know  something  of  procedure- 
they  suggest  the  Light  Railways  Act  as  being  the  line 
along  which  legislation  might  be  the  most  easily  promoted. 
We  suggested  something  else  in  the  Vagrancy  Bill. 

7459.  Grants  from  the  county  council  ? — Or  that  the 
Land  Improvement  Company  might  have  their  rules 
modified  if  necessary  to  acquire  land  for  that  purpose,  but 
that  was  simply  to  have  existing  machinery  utiUsed ;  but 
now  we  hope  there  may  be  a  fundamental  change  in  the 
Vagrancy  Act,  in  which  case  it  would  be  a  comparatively 
easy  matter  to  come  up  with  a  scheme  for  finance,  and  we 
think  the  Light  Railways  Act  would  be  the  best  plan  to 
follow,  because  if  I  remember  rightly  that  Act  set  aside 
a  certain  sum  of  money,  and  put  £1,000,000  or  £1,250,000 
at  the  disposal  of  the  Board  of  Trade  for  the  Light  Railway 
Commissioners,  three  to  be  appointed  :  on  the  motion  of  a 
local  authority  or  a  private  company  an  inquiry  is  held 
as  you  know,  and  then  these  commissioners  recommend 
either  a  grant  out  and  out,  a  loan  free  of  interest,  or  a  loan 
at  nominal  interest,  or  no  action.  It  seems  to  me  that 
vagrancy  must  be  a  national  question  ;  you  must  have 
uniformity  of  treatment,  and  you  must  proceed  by  stages, 
and  it  seemed  to  us  that  that  procedure  was  the  best. 

7460.  That  is  to  say,  when  a  local  authority  wanted  to 
start  a  compulsory  farm  colony,  the  State  should  con- 
tribute so  much? — ^Yes,  sir,  or  if  there  were  special  circum- 
stances you  would  have  your  inquiry  and  you  would 
hear  objections  ;  and  in  the  same  way  if  the  Church  Army 
or  the  Salvation  Army  wanted  an  inquiry. 

7461.  And  the  State  would  advance  to  the  Salvation 
Army  or  the  Church  Army  sufficient  money  to  run  a  new 
colony  ? — Yes,  if  they  make  out  a  case  and  there  was  need 
for  it;  the  local  authorities  might  be  asked  to  contribute, 
then  you  would  prevent  overlapping.  If  the  Salvation 
Army  were  covering  the  ground  they  would  say  there  was 
no  necessity  for  a  colony  there  ;  if  the  Church  Army  had 
a  home  there,  there  would  be  no  need  there. 

7462.  The  State  finding  the  capital  ? — Yes,  sir. 

7463.  Would  the  Salvation ,  Army  guarantee  the  re- 
payment of  the  interest  on  the  capital  ? — Yes,  or 
whatever  authority  was  undertaking  the  work. 

7464.  Or  the  Church  Army  ? — Yes,  sir.  You  would 
not  start  a  colony  unless  there  was  a  fair  prospect  of  its 
being  reqtiired.  Then  the  State  v/ould  become  contribu- 
tors to  the  maintenance  and  out  of  that  you  would,  so  to 
speak,  guarantee  your  own  payment. 
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7465.  In  the  event  of  the  colony  being  a  financial  loss 
■who  -5^'ould  pay  the  deficit  ?—  I  do  not  think  it  can  be  a 
loss.  Well,  you  could  work  it  in  two  ways  ;  you  could 
either  work  it  by  a  capitation  grant  by  which 
the  holder  of  the  property  would  guarantee  ;  you 
■would  have  to  be  satisfied  that  he  was  capable  of 
meeting  his  engagements  :  or  if  it  was  not  a  capitation 
grant  and  was  entirely  controlled  by  the  State,  why  then 
you  would  have  sufiicient  to  guarantee  payment. 

7466.  You  contemplat«  the  possibility  of  the  State 
running  entirely  the  whole  business  '/—Yes,  sir. 

7467.  In  that  case  who  would  appoint  the  officers  ; 
who  would  conduct  the  administration — the  Salvation 
Army  ?— I  should  say  these  Commissioners. 

7468.  Who  might  employ  the  Salvation  Army  ?— 
Yes,  or  anybody  else.  As  I  have  suggested,  if  the  volun- 
tary bodies  did  not  act  and  there  was  a  need,  the  State 
■would  have  to  initiate  the  policy  themselves. 

746P.  To  go  to  another  point,  the  decision  of  the  High 
•Court  in  the  case  of  the  Poplar  Guardians  v.  Martin 
related  to  the  man  who  refused  to  work  at  Hadleigh, 
because  be  had  to  go  to  church  ?—  Yes. 

7470.  And  going  to  church  was  held  to  be  an  improper 
condition  ?—  No.  sir,  I  have  the  Times  report  here  ; 
the  Lord  Chief  Justice  held  that  the  conditions  ought 
to  be  conditions  that  affected  the  work  rather  than  the 
man's  conduct.  I  do  suggest,  in  view  of  that  case  and 
the  difficulties  that  will  arise  in  such  connection,  that 
you  should  consider  the  possibility  of  some  simple  amend- 
ment and  make  provision  for  dealing  with  this  class  ; 
■conviction  should  be  possible  if  the  proceedings  are 
instituted  by  the  guardians  when  men  are  offered  work 
at  colonies,  the  bye-laws  of  which  have  been  approved  by 
the  Secretary  of  State. 

7471.  As  long  as  the  colony  enforces  those  bye-laws 
a  man  would  be  bound  to  conform  to  them  as  a  con- 
dition of  maintenance  ?—  Yes,  sir. 

7472.  You  prosecute  a  man  for  neglecting  to  maintain 
himself :  well,  does  he  maintain  himself  at  Hadleigh  ? 
—He  does  ultimately. 

7473.  Is  that  a  difficulty  in  the  way  of  letting  him 
mix  with  others  ?—  No,  sir,  I  do  not  think  so. 

7474.  You  have  never  heard  that  point  raised  ?— No, 
air,  because  we  would  give  such  a  man  work  that  he 
could  do,  put  him  on  to  a  job  where  he  would  be  abso- 
lutely sure  to  earn  enough  to  maintain  himself. 

7475.  Are  you  in  favour  of  indeterminate  sentences  1 
— Yes,  sir. 

7476.  That  is  to  say,  a  man  is  kept  while  he  behaves 
himself  ?— Yes  ;  make  his  discharge  conditional  upon 
his  good  behaviour. 

7477.  Would  you  fix  any  term  ?— Two  or  three  years, 
and  let  him  go  up  again  before  the  magistrates  ;  let  him 
satisfy  the  magistrate. 

7478.  At  Hadleigh  how  many  hours  do  the  men  work  ? 

—  The  usual  work  hours  are  6  to  6, 

7479.  8  or  10  hours  a  day  ?—  It  varies  a  little  from  the 
agricultural  to  the  industrial :  we  get  in  about  55  hours 
in  the  week. 

7480.  Do  you  get  this  number  in  winter  and  summer  ? 

—  No,  sir,  it  is  less  in  winter. 

.7481.  Have  you  the  same  number  of  men  in  winter 
as  you  have  in  the  summer  ?— Not  quite  so  many  last 
winter,  because  of  the  special  circumstances  then. 

7482.  But  ordinarily  you  have  more  in  winter  than 
summer  ?—  Yes. 

7483.  So  just  the  time  when  presumably  work  is  most 
wanted  you  have  the  least  work  to  offer  them  ?—  Yes, 
sir,  that  is  one  of  the  difficulties. 

7484.  That  is  one  of  the  inherent  disadvantages  of  a 
farm  colony  ?— Yes,  if  you  were  laying  out  your  estate 
in  any  way  where  you  could  save  your  capital  expendi- 
ture, you  could  make  your  roads  and  drainage  in  the 
winter.  We  have  been  able  to  hold  the  balance  fairly 
even  at  Hadleigh  in  that  way.  so  far. 

7485.  The  winter  days  are  short  and  you  cannot 
work  in  heavy  wet  or  a  frost  ?—  That  ia  so,  but  the  days 
that  a  man  cannot  work  at  all  are  few,  sir.     I  have 


known  men  who  have  been  there  three  months  in  the  Mr.  David  C. 
winter  and  have  not  lost  a  single  hour.  Lamb, 

7486.  (Sir  William  Chance.)  You  speak  of  conditions  ,30  May  1905. 

bringing  about  the  present  state  of  things  ;  what  con-   

ditions  do  you  refer  to  ?  — Competitive  conditions  and 

the  industrial  conditions  of  England,  changing  from  the 
agricultural  to  the  industrial'  and  the  general  attractions 
of  to\vns.  I  think  that  the  people  of  the  country  might 
be  much  more  evenly  distributed,  either  in  this  country 
or  in  the  colonies,  and  either  one  is  the  same  to  me. 

7487.  Are  you  one  of  the  people  who  attribute  the 
condition  of  things  to  our  present  land  laws  'i — Partly; 
I  think  they  might  be  improved.  At  present  the  quick- 
est way  out  is  for  men  to  go  to  the  north-west  of 
Canada.  T  would  like  to  see  access  to  the  land  made 
more  easy  for  the  working  men  in  this  country. 

7488.  You  consider  that  shelters  and  free  meals  must 
continue  under  existing  conditions  ? — Yes. 

7489.  {Dr.  Dowries.)  I  see  you  estimate  the  cost  of 
erecting  dormitory  accommodation  at  £7  to  £11  per 
head  according  to  the  class  of  building ;  is  that  based  on 
your  experience  at  Hadleigh  ? — Yes,  sir. 

7490.  And  you  estimate  the  cost  of  food  for  say  200 
men  at  4s.  Qd.  per  head  for  raw  material  ?  —  Yes,  sir. 

7491  And  2s  Qd.  por  head  for  lighting,  coakirg.  etc.  ; 
that  would  be  per  week  I  take  it  '! — Yes. 

7492.  You  have  undertaken  to  give  me  the  gross 
figures  ? — Yes. 

7493.  You  say  that  you  are  in  favour  of  a  man  earn'ng 
his  food  ? — Yes. 

7494.  You  think  that  in  the  labour  colony  provision 
should  be  made  whereby  the  man  should  have  the  choice 
of  food ;  let  the  value  be  fixed,  but  let  the  man  have  a 
choice  ? — Yes. 

7495.  That  would  be  the  stimulus  to  exertion  ? — 
Yes  ;  he  may  not  feel  for  instance  like  having  a  heavy 
breakfast — very  well,  let  him  have  the  benefit  of  that : 
either  have  the  money  in  his  pocket  or  have  an  extra  bib 
at  dinner-time. 

7496.  I  think  you  said  that  there  should  be  for  each 
man  in  a  colony  a  certain  miminum  of  food  by  which  he 
could  keep  body  and  soul  together  and  keep  himself  in  a 
physically  fit  condition  ? — Yes ;  he  should  have  the 
food  whether  he  likes  it  or  not.  We  would  know  better 
what  was  good  for  a  man  than  he  would,  and  I  would 
insist  on  him  having  that  food. 

7497.  But    your    minimum  would  be  a  wholesome 
fare  of  the  plainest  description  ? — Yes. 

7498.  You  give  a  daily  sample  bill  of  fare  at  Hadleigh 
which  perhaps  you  would  hardly  call  of  the  plainest 
description.  I  see  there  is  meat  three  times  a  day. 
You  would  not  regard  that  as  your  minimum  I  take  it  ? 
— No,  sir,  that  would  be  meat  twice  a  week. 

7499.  If  he  wanted  this  diet  he  would  have  to  work 
for  it  ?— Yes. 

7500.  And  he  w'ould  have  to  buy  it  by  the  tokens  7 — 
Yes. 

7501.  And  if  he  became  an  advanced  physiologist  he 
would  not  want  all  this  meat,  and  possibly  be  all  the 
better  for  it  ? — ^Yes,  and  take  brown  bread  instead  of 
white. 

7502.  Anyway,  ho  w'ould  learn  to  live  in  a  wholesome 
temperate  way,  and  if  he  lived  cheaply  he  would  save  so 
much  more  ? — Yes.  There  are  one  or  two  points  that  I 
should  like  just  to  touch  upon  ;  they  are  rather  important. 
In  oar  pamphlet,  "  The  Vagrant  and  the  Unemployable 
on  page  10,  there  is  a  passage  which  bears  directly  on 
the  present  Bill  for  the  unemployed.  This  was  -written 
two  or  three  years  ago.  I  do  not  want  to  pose  as  a 
prophet,  but  my  attention  has  been  called  to  it  in 
several  quarters.  "  An  uneasy  fueling  prevails  that  in  the 
treatment  of  our  poor  things  are  far  from  what  they 
ought  to  be,  and  fears  are  expressed  that  some 
ill-thought  out  scheme  for  their  improvement  may 
be  launched.  If  the  vagrant  and  able-bodied  classes 
are  dealt  with  by  means  of  labour  colonies,  that 
increased  care  and  kindly  attention  which  all  parties 
agree  should  be  extended  to  the  aged  poor  and  to 
children  will  be  rendered  possible."    Then  on  page  12, 
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"  If  a  number  of  colonies  were  established  throughout 
the  country,  the  inefficients  would  be  absorbed  and 
the  way  cleared  for  closing  in  on  the  'won't  works.' 
The  casual  wards  could  be  made  the  high  roads  to  some 
labour  colony,  and  the  police  could  probably  then,  more 
effectually  than  any  other  agency,  manage  this  side  of 
our  national  life.  I  am  of  course  only  speaking  of  the 
'  unemployables  '  and  '  won't  works  '  and  the  w^^rkhouse 
'  ins  and  outs.'  What  can  bo  done  for  the  willing  and 
able-bodied  unemployed  must  be  determined  when  the 
extent  of  that  evil  has  been  asceitained  by  the  elimina- 
tion of  the  classes  named  above."  That  is  the  "  won't 
works  "  and  "  unemployables,"  and  until  that  is  done 
my  feeling  is  that  you  cannot  with  safety  deal  with  the 
unemployed  question. 

7503.  (Mr.  Davy.)  Which  you  think  is  an  additional 


reason  for  dealirg  with  the  vagrancy  question  ? — Yes, 
sir. 

7504.  You  think  the  necessity  for  dealing  with  the 
vagrancy  question  is  a  matter  of  urgency  ? — Much  more 
urgent  in  my  judgment  because  the  consideration  of  the 
unemployed  question  is  confused  by  these  "  unemploy- 
ables." Tn  that  pamphlet  I  say  "  I  have  an  idea  this 
problem  will  become  very  simple  when  the  permanent 
element  has  been  removed,  and  probably  can  be  fully 
met  by  municipal  and  other  effort  for  reUeving  periodical 
and  special  distress.  The  course  hereafter  proposed 
must  precede  any  effort  to  bring  the  unemployed  question 
within  measurable  distance  of  solution."  I  feel  that  as 
strongly  to-day  as  ever  I  did. 

7505.  We  are  extremely  obliged  to  you  for  the^trouble 
you  have  taken  in  giving  us  yoxir  evidence. 
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7506.  [Chairman.)  You  are  the  chief  constable  of 
Northumberland  ? — I  am. 

7507.  In  the  discharge  of  the  duties  of  your  ofi&ce  you 
have,  no  doubt,  made  inquiry  into  the  condition  of 
vagrancy  in  the  county  ? — Yes,  I  have. 

7508.  Now,  to  what  extent  do  your  police  deal  with 
vagrants  ? — Well,  outside  what  I  imagine  are  the 
dealings  of  all  county  police  with  vagrants,  the  only 
special  thini;  we  do  is  to  act  as  assistant  relieving 
officers  in  five  out  of  the  nine  unions. 

7509.  And  do  you  find  that  that  is  successful  ? — I  think 
it  is. 

7510.  And  you  would  be  in  favour,  I  suppose,  of  recom- 
mending that  that  system  should  become  general  from 
the  experience  you  have  had  of  it  ? — Yes,  I  should. 

7511.  You  know  it  is  the  case  in  many  other  counties 
that  the  police  act  as  assistant  relieving  officers  ? — Yes  ; 
but  I  do  not  know  that  the  feeling  is  in  favour  of  it  ; 
I  understand  rather  that  the  feeling  is  against  it ;  I  do 
not  know  to  what  extent  the  system  is  general. 

7512.  It  may  interfere  with  the  duties  of  the  police 
in  other  ways  ?- — It  acts  as  a  tie  on  the  police  at  the 
hours  at  which  perhaps  they  are  most  wanted  ;  in  winter 
time  between  half  past  five  and  half  past  seven  perhaps. 

7513.  It  may  necessitate  some  small  addition  to  the 
police  force  ? — Yes,  or  a  little  waste  of  efficiency  from  a 
police  point  of  view. 

7514.  A  little  re-arrangement  and  possibly  some  addi- 
tion ? — Yes  ;  there  is  a  difBculty. 

7515.  Do  your  police  habitually  inspect  the  casual 
wards  ? — ^No. 

7516.  They  have,  of  course,  a  right  to  go  there  whenever 
they  want  to  ? — And  do  ;  and  to  common  lodging- 
houses  ;  we  have  not  the  right,  but  we  go. 

7517.  And  there  is  no  difficulty  about  their  admission  ? 
— No  ;  I  went  myself  only  three  days  ago  to  a  common 
lodging-house  to  see  in  what  condition  it  was,  and  I  was 
received  with  open  arms. 

7518.  As  far  as  you  know,  no  difficulty  is  placed  in  the 
way  of  the  police  going  to  the  common  lodging-houses  ? — 
None  whatever  ;  I  think  they  are  very  glad  to  have  us 
there. 


7519.  You  have  taken  a  census,  I  [believe,  of  th© 
vagrants  in  your  county  ? — Yes,  I  have. 

7520.  A  complete  census  as  far  as  you  could  ? — As  far 
as  we  could. 

7521.  In  what  way  did  you  proceed  to  get  that  census : 
was  it  taken  by  your  police  ? — Yes,  entirely. 

7f22.  They  went  to  the  casual  wards  ? — No,  sir,  it  was 
done  at  points  cn  the  road.  Seventeen  points  were  taken 
on  the  more  important  roads,  which  it  was  supposed 
would  tap  almost  all  the  vagrants. 

7523.  (Ca-ptain  Eardley-Wilmot.)  Would  not  the  same 
man  be  counted  twice  over  ? — Well,  I  do  not  think  so  ; 
the  same  man  has  been  enumerated  more  than  cnce,  but 
I  put  him  out  by  going  through  the  papers  very  carefully 
myself. 

7524.  [Chairman.)  The  census  was  taken  on  the  roads, 
and  not  at  casual  wards  ? — Not  at  casual  wards  at  all- 
After  I  got  the  returns  fo  the  several  divisions  I  went 
very  carefully  myself  through  every  tramp,  about  315  in 
that  day,  mentioned  in  those  lists,  and  I  cast  cut  all  the 
men  who  were  enumerated  twice,  and  it  is  extraordinary 
to  see  how  very  accurate  -was  the  account  given  on  that 
particular  day  by  the  tramp  of  himself.  Whether  it  was 
a  correct  account  or  not,  it  is  impossible  to  say,  but  he 
gave  the  same  name,  age  and  birth-place  ;  the  name  was 
always  the  same  ;  therefore,  it  seems  to  me,  there  is  very 
little  difficulty  about  the  casting  out.  I  put  the  number 
at  seventy-one  who  had  been  twice  enumerated  ;  seventy- 
one  were  enumerated  by  two  officers  at  two  points  ;  then  I 
went  through  at  Morpeth  the  casual  ward  admission  book, 
and  in  every  instance  of  the  twenty,  thirty,  or  forty  men 
in  the  Morpeth  district,  the  account  the  man  gave  the 
night  before  when  he  got  his  ticket  of  admission,  and 
when  he  did  not  know  that  there  were  any  police  statistics 
being  collected,  was  exactly  the  same. 

7525.  That  is  satisfactory  as  showing  that  the  man  can 
be  fairly  depended  upon  to  give  his  right  name  ? — I 
think  so,  to  a  considerable  extent. 

7526.  Your  Northumberland  tramps  are  truthful  in 
regard  to  their  names  ? — I  think  they  are.  I  think  that 
is  shown. 

7527.  Those  men  enumerated,  as  far- as  you  could  tell 
from  the  account  of  your  officers,  were  men  actually  on 
their  way  from  one  place  to  another  ? — Yes. 
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7528.  They  were  not  simply  loitering  about  ? — Well, 
they  were  only  going  at  the  rate  of  two  and  one-third  miles 
an  hour ;  that  was  their  average  rate  of  walking  ;  some 
of  them  take  twenty  minutes  to  go  about  one-third  of  a 
mile.  That  was  a  goodish  loiter,  of  course  ;  undoubtedly 
they  were  loitering,  but  they  were  moving  towards 
another  point. 

7529.  They  would  be  on  their  way  towards  a 
shelter  of  some  sort  ? — They  were  moving,  no  doubt,  to 
the  next  casual  ward  or  common  lodging-house. 

7530.  What  was  the  total  number  that  night  ? — The 
total  number,  when  I  had  cast  out  those  who  had  been 
twice  enumerated,  was  244. 

7531.  That  is,  persons  enumerated  on  the  roads  by  your 
ofiScers  ? — At  those  seventeen  stations  ;  only  eleven  were 
women,  and  there  was  not  a  single  child. 

7532.  That  is  rather  remarkable  ? — Well,  the  children 
are  almost  non-existent  on  the  road,  as  far  as  I  know. 

7533.  What  becomes  of  the  children  ?• — That  is  what  I 
have  been  trying  to  find  out ;  I  cannot  find  out  what 
happens  to  them,  but  they  certainly  do  not  exist  on  the 
roads  now,  compared  with  five  years  ago. 

7534.  And  from  your  inquiries  you  have  not  been  able 
to  find  out  what  becomes  of  them  ? — No,  I  cannot ;  I 
have  travelled  myself  within  the  last  few  months  on  the 
roads  on  the  borders  in  a  van,  so  that  I  should  be  entirely 
on  the  roads  and  never  off  them  ;  I  have  slept  on  the  road 
and  in  that  time  out  of  probably  150  vagrants  that  I 
saw  I  did  not  see  6  children. 

7535.  Your  figures  seem  to  indicate  that  the  men 
who  do  live  that  wandering  life,  are  as  a  rule,  single  men  ; 
the  number  of  women  is  so  small  ? — There  are  very  few 
women. 

7536.  It  is  very  much  like  this  in  the  rest  of  England  : 
the  number  of  women  is  very  small  as  compared  with 
men,  and  the  number  of  children  is  still  smaller  in  pro- 
portion ? — Yes. 

7537.  If  your  plan  were  followed  out  there  would  be 
very  little  difficulty,  I  apprehend,  in  getting  a  fairly  com- 
plete census  for  the  whole  of  England  ? — I  do  not  think 
there  would. 

7538.  There  must  have  been  a  certain  number  of 
vagrants  you  would  not  get  hold  of  who  were  already 
in  casual  wards  or  in  common  lodging-houses  ? — Well, 
if  you  took  the  census  on  two  consecutive  days  you  would 
get  them. 

7539.  But  then  you  would  get  more  double  entries  .'— 
Yes,  you  would  ;  of  course,  you  would  have  to  go  more 
carefully  into  it ;  no  doubt  we  did  not  catch  them  all. 

7540.  Between  what  hours  was  the  census  taken  ? — 
Between  the  hours  of  seven  in  the  morning  and  seven 
at  night  on  the  17th  of  March  of  this  year. 

7541.  Would  not  any  person,  then,  who  had  entered 
the  casual  ward  overnight  be  out  of  the  census  ? — Oh, 
no,  because  he  would  be  discharged  next  day  at  seven 
in  the  morning  ;  in  our  case  the  two  nights  are  hardly 
ever  exacted. 

7542.  Is  not  a  man  kept  in  for  two  nights  to  do  a  task 
of  work  ? — Yes,  but  very  seldom  ;  the  greater  part  of 
our  unions  have  got  no  apparatus  or  conveniences  what- 
ever for  task  work  being  done  by  the  number  of  people  who 
go  there. 

7543.  What  is  the  work  done,  as  far  as  you  know  ?  

As  far  as  I  can  see,it  is  wood  chopping  and  stone  breaking. 

7544.  Have  you  any  stone  crushing  as  they  have  in 
some  places  in  the  south  of  England  ? — No,  I  do  not 
think  so  ;  there  is  a  good  deal  of  wood  chopping. 

7545.  But  I  gather  from  what  you  say  that  is  only 
enforced  in  cases  where  a  man  is  detained  more  than  one 
day  ? — Yes,  I  think  the  man  who  says  he  will  stay  ;  that 
is  what  it  comes  to. 

7546.  From  what  you  have  learned  yourself,  what 
do  you  gather  to  be  the  number  of  vagrants  at  present 
in  this  country  ?— I  have  made  a  calculation  on  the 
basis  of  our  figures,  and  taking  the  population  of  our 
police  county,  giving  the  same  proportion  to  other  pohce 
counties  and  districts  in  England,  I  would  make  England 
and  Wales  anything  between  36,000  and  40,000. 

7547.  That  is  men,  women  and  children  ? — Yes,  and 
then  Scotland  would  be  between  8,000  and  10,000  more. 
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7548.  (3Ir.  Davy.)  Would  you  just  explain  how  you  CcqAuht 
get  that  ratio  ? — Assuming  that  this  census  in  North-  Fullurton 
umberland  is  fairly  correct,   I  do  not  think  we  have  Jcmies. 

enumerated    any   excess   people  ;    we   certainly  have   

missed  some  people  ;  we  have  got  244  on  the  17th  March.  '"^^J 
Suppose  we  missed  50  or  60  that  makes  it  up  to  something  " 
like  300.  The  population  of  the  NoTthumberland  police 
district  being  about  300,000,  that  would  be  1  per  1,000 
of  the  population  ;  taking  that  for  England  and  Wales,  a& 
the  population  of  England  and  Wales  is  about  36,000,000 
you  would  get  about  36,000. 

7.549.  (Chairman.)  You  are  arguing  upon  the  Nortli- 
umberland  figures  ? — Yes,  I  do  not  want  to  say  that  is 
the  number  ;  that  is  the  only  calculation  I  can  make. 
Most  of  the  county  of  Northumberland, with  the  exception, 
of  a  comparatively  small  area  in  the  south-east,  is  purely 
agricultural  and  thinly  populated. 

7550.  The  only  town  of  any  size  towards  the  north  till 
you  get  to  Berwick  is  Alnwick  ? — That  has  only  7,000' 
inhabitants. 

7551.  So  it  is  a  very  thinly  populated  county,  and  I  da 
not  know  that  it  is  fair  to  take  it  as  a  specimen  county  ? — 
Yes  ;  but  I  find  that  the  census  will  show  that  the  greater 
number  of  tramps  are  found  in  the  agricultural  parts  ; 
in  the  mining  and  manufacturing  parts  you  find  very  few 
tramps  at  all ;  the  places  where  we  have  most  tramps  ar& 
Hexliam  and  Haltwhistle  on  the  main  road  between 
Newcastle  and  Carlisle,  which  is  entirely  agricultural, 
and  at  Belford,  between  Alnwick  and  Berwick. 

7552.  Those  are  two  great  main  trunk  roads  ? — Yes. 

7553.  The  latter  is  the  main  road  to  Scotland,  and  the 
other  is  the  main  road  to  Carlisle  and  to  the  West  ? — Yes. 

7554.  Have  you  during  the  last  four  years  experienced 
a  considerable  increase  in  vagrancy  ? — Yes. 

7555.  To  what  do  you  attribute  this  increase  :  some 
witnesses  consider  that  the  termination  of  the  war  caused 
an  increase  in  the  number  of  the  tramps  ? — I  think  for  a> 
short  time  it  would  have  had  that  effect ;  the  war  cer- 
tainly relieved  the  roads  of  a  great  number  of  tramps.  I 
noticed  that  in  Radnorshire,  where  1  then  was,  the 
Militia  and  the  other  regiments  that  were  embodied  took 
a  great  number  of  men  who  were  ordinary  road  men. 
I  made  an  enumeration  showing  the  number  who  in  our 
recent  census  described  themselves  as  having  been  in  the 
Regular  Army  and  in  the  Militia ;  there  were  36  altogether  j 
that,  of  course,  is  a  large  number  out  of  244,  if  it  is  correct. 

7556.  Beyond  the  war,  can  you  suggest  any  particular 
cause  ? — I  suppose  trade  is  slack  with  us.  I  should  say 
that  was  the  principal  contributing  cause. 

7557.  There  has  not  been  so  much  of  that  in  the  north  ? 
— Yes,  we  are  pretty  slack ;  collieries  are  working  very 
badly. 

7558.  They  are  not  working  less,  but  wages  are  lower  ? 
— Wages  are  very  low  ;  men  are  turning  to  other  things  ; 
I  get  recruits  now,  would-be  recruits,  for  the  police,  who 
would  not  have  dreamed  of  the  police  five  years  ago  ; 
they  come  in  and  ask  to  be  taken  on  ;  they  used  to  make 
£5  a  week,  five  years  ago. 

7559.  Now,  as  regards  crime  by  vagrants,  do  you  look, 
iipon  the  vagrant  class  as  a  criminal  class  ? — Well,  yes, 
to  the  extent  of  small  offences ;  undoubtedly  they  do- 
commit  a  great  number  of  the  small  offences. 

7560.  But  not  crimes  of  violence  ? — No,  there  is  very 
little  of  the  crimes  of  violence  with  us  ;  I  think  if  you  take 
the  pure  gipsy,  you  would  probably  find  that  in  his  case 
the  crimes  of  violence  perhaps  were  higher  than  among 
other  vagrants. 

7561.  You  have,  of  course,  in  one  corner  of  your  county 
a  great  number  of  the  old  gipsy  blood  ? — Yes,  we  have  a 
great  number  mixed  ;  there  are  very  few  of  the  really  pure 
gipsy  class. 

7562.  We  have  been  told  of  many  cases  of  intimidation  : 
tramps  going  to  the  house  when  the  man  was  out  and 
forcing  the  wife  to  give  money  and  food  and  so  on  ;  have 
you  many  cases  of  that  sort  in  Northumberland  ? — Very 
few  now  ;  I  think  the  bicycle  policeman  and  the  dog  have 
kept  away  a  great  deal — most  of  these  houses  keep  a  dog. 

7563.  Have  you  telephonic  communication  in  North- 
umberland ? — Yes,  we  have  in  almost  every  police  station. 

7564.  Do  you  not  find  that  very  useful  ? — Enormously 
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7565.  In  the  case  of  a  tramp  who  had  intimidated  a 
woman,  there  the  telephone  would  be  very  useful, 
because  you  would  he  able  to  telephone  iip  the  road  to 
the  rext  police  station,  and  catch  the  man  ? — I  think 
the  telephone,  the  bicycle,  and  the  dog  have  kept  down 
that  class  of  offence. 

7566.  That  class  of  offence  is  not  very  frequent  ? — Not 
in  Northumberland  now. 

7567.  Now,  no  doubt  you  are  in  favour  of  uniformity 
in  the  treatment  of  vagrants  ? — ^Yes,  certainly. 

7568.  You  are  aware  that  there  is  a  considerable  lack 
of  uniformity  in  some  parts  of  England  ? — Ye5,  I  know 
there  is. 

7569.  In  what  way  would  you  suggest  that  more 
uniformity  could  be  secured  ? — Well,  I  think  to  start  with, 
if  the  casual  ward  is  to  be  continued,  there  should  certainly 
be  uniformity  in  the  casual  ward  ;  there  is  not  anything 
approaching  to  it  at  present. 

7570.  There  should  be  uniformity  of  treatment  and 
task  ? — YcF,  as  far  as  one  can  get  the  task ;  and  uniformity 
in  carrying  out  the  regulations  originally  fixed  by  the 
Local  Government  Board,  but  now  never  carried  out  as 
far  as  I  can  make  out.  I  do  not  know  whether  I  am 
wrong  in  that,  but  my  own  oVrservation  goes  to  show  they 
are  not  carried  out. 

7571.  In  many  parts  of  England  no  doubt  that  is  so ; 
you  find  probably  five  unions  together  in  which  they  are 
carried  out,  and  then  in  several  unions  together  they 
«re  not  carried  out  ? — Yes,  and  1  find  workhouses — 
1  do  not  want  to  make  any  insinuations  against 
masters  of  workhouses  who  are  not  old  policemen — 
where  there  is  a  man  who  has  been  an  old  police- 
man or  who  has  had  the  control  and  discipline  of  men, 
and  the  increase  in  the  number  of  persons  who  attend 
these  casual  wards  during  the  last  three  years,  is  nothing  ; 
there  is  the  same  number  now  as  there  was  three  years  ago  ; 
hut  take  a  workhouse  kept  by  a  slack  man,  a  man  who 
has  been  unsuccessful  in  business,  and  you  will  find  in  that 
-workhouse  that  there  has  been  an  increase  of  perhaps  100 
per  cent. 

7572.  It  is  a  popular  casual  ward  ?  —Yes,  they  go  where 
it  is  easy  for  them. 

7573.  I  think  you  have  something  to  tell  us  about 
pedlars.  Now,  do  you  think  that  that  calling  assists 
the  vagrant ;  does  it  give  him  an  excuse  for  vagrancy  ? 
— I  think  it  may  do ;  but  I  do  not  know  that  it 
■does  to  an  enormous  extent ;  I  think  there  are  weak 
points  in  the  Pedlars  Act ;  I  think  there  could  be  an 
improvement  from  the  pohce  point  of  view ;  I  am 
referring  to  the  comparative  ease  with  which  a  man 
gets  the  certificate,  and  the  great  difficulty  the  person  who 
has  to  renew  that  certificate  has  in  arriving  at  the  fact  as 
to  whether  or  not  the  man  has  been  convicted.  I  think 
if  a  man  who  holds  a  pedlar's  certificate  is  convicted 
•of  any  offence  of  dishonesty,  it  should  be  endorsed  upon 
his  certificate,  and  that  fact  should  be  notified  to  the 
poUce  authority  who  issued  the  certificate,  and  perhaps 
the  last  place  of  abode,  if  he  has  a  place  of  abode.  At 
present  in  the  case  of  a  certificate,  issued,  perhaps,  by 
my  own  superintendent  or  a  Durham  superintendent,  we 
•do  not  know  whether  the  man  has  been  six  months  in 
Durham  gaol.  On  the  face  of  it  the  man  is  all  right, 
and  the  certificate  is  renewed. 

7574.  The  pedlar's  certificate  gives  the  man  a  certain 
-amount  of  status  ? — ^Yes. 

7575.  It  is  a  passport  to  him  ? — Oh,  yes,  they  can  go 
to  the  bock  door. 

7576.  You  would  have  more  care  taken  in  regard  both 
to  the  granting  and  the  renewal  of  certificates  ? — As 
regards  the  renewal.  I  think  the  granting  is  fairly  well 
<lone,  as  far  as  1  can  see.  According  to  the  terms  of  the 
Act,  a  form  has  to  be  filled  up  and  inquiry  is  made  in 
regard  to  the  character  of  the  man.  I  think  that  should 
be  increased  to  three  months,  and  the  man  should  be 
required  to  get  the  certificate  of  two  house-holders  like 
the  hawkers.  I  would  put  the  pedlar  on  the  same 
terms  as  the  hawker.  Before  the  hawker  can  get  a 
certificate  he  has  to  get  two  house-holders  and  a 
clergyman. 

7577.  (J/r.  Simpson.)  By  that  you  mean  a  man  who 
goes  about  with  beasts  ? — The  £2  man. 


7578.  He  has  to  pay  the  £2  if  he  has  something  drawn  by 
a  horse  or  a  donkey  ? — Yes. 

7579.  (Chairman.)  I  should  like  to  ask  your  opinion 
with  regard  to  the  prison  sentences  for  vagrancy  offences  ; 
do  you  think  the  short  sentence  of  seven  days  or  under  has 
any  effect  whatever  in  repressing  vagrancy  ? — No,  I  do  not 
think  it  has. 

7580.  Looking  at  it  from  a  police  point  of  view  it  is 
objectionable,  as  you  have  a  man  taken  away  from  his  work 
in  many  cases  for  a  whole  day,  going  with  the  vagrant  to 
the  gaol ;  and  your  opinion  is  that  it  has  no  effect  on  the 
vagrant  ? — I  think  it  is  no  use  at  all.  In  going  to  the 
gaol  it  would  take  a  constable  away  for  ten  hours  that 
day,  and  he  would  have  a  great  deal  of  his  time  taken  up 
the  previous  day. 

7581.  What  is  your  view  as  regards  the  proper  length 
of  sentence  for  offences  like  sleeping  out,  begging,  and  so 
on  ? — Well,  the  magistrates  can  give  fourteen  days  or  a 
month  at  petty  sessions,  but  it  is  never  given  ;  we  never 
get  anything  but  seven  day^  ;  seven  days  is  our  average, 
and  a  great  number  are  dismissed. 

7582.  Now,  what  would  be  your  view  as  to  this 
suppose  a  man  is  convicted,  we  will  say  of  begging,  and 
instead  of  receiving  a  short  sentence  the  conviction  is 
recorded  against  him,  and  he  is  told  that  if  he  comes  up 
again  he  will  have  fourteen  or  twenty-eight  days ;  there 
would  be  the  conviction,  the  warning,  and  then  the  long 
sentence  afterwards  ;  do  you  think  that  would  be  a  better 
system  than  the  present  ? — Yes,  if  it  were  carried  out. 

7583.  It  would  lead  more  to  the  repression  of  vagrancy, 
and  at  the  same  time  probably  would  result  in  fewer 
admissions  to  the  prisons  ? — Yes,  it  would. 

7584.  At  present,  as  you  are  aware,  the  enormous 
majority  of  people  in  the  prisons  are  there  for  short 
sentences  ? — Yes,  I  know  they  are. 

7585.  As  in  the  case  of  habitual  drunkards,  so  with 
vagrants,  the  short  sentence  is  absolutely  useless  ? — I 
agree. 

7586.  What  do  you  consider  to  be  the  proportion  of 
men  honestly  in  search  of  work  to  the  number  of  idle 
men  who  have  every  intention  of  not  working  at  all  ? — I 
think  it  is  a  very  small  proportion. 

7587.  We  have  had  various  percentages  given  us  ? — 
Well,  I  should  say  the  largest  number  is  the  incorrigible 
"  work-shy  "  and  they  are  mostly  able-bodied  ;  and 
then  secondly,  there  is  a  very  large  number  of  travelling 
labourers,  navvies,  masons,  bricklayers,  tailors,  carpenters, 
who  work  for  two  or  three  days,  and  then  drink  every 
farthing  they  have  got.  They  spend  a  week  or  per- 
haps a  fortnight  on  the  roads  before  they  get  another 
job  ;  there  is  a  very  large  proportion  of  those.  When  I 
went  over  the  common  lodging-house  at  Morpeth  a  few 
days  ago,  I  found  a  painter  who  had  been  there  three 
months ;  he  was  on  the  point  of  moving  ;  but  he,  of 
course,  was  far  longer  there  than  you  would  expect. 

7588.  He  had  been  doing  occasional  work  ? — He  had 
been  doing  regular  work  at  Morpeth  for  three  months. 
That  man,  no  doubt,  is  given  to  drink  ;  that  is  his  trouble  ; 
perhaps  he  will  get  his  wages  and  get  drunk  ;  then  leave 
the  town  and  walk  perhaps  for  a  month  or  two.  So  a 
proportion  of  our  244  were  men  of  that  class  ;  men  who 
do  work  and  can  work  perfectly  well ;  but  drink  is  the 
trouble  with  them.  Then  I  should  put  as  the  third  class 
the  large  number  of  pedlars,  who,  I  think,  are  more  or  less 
inoffensive  people  ;  1  do  not  think  they  do  much  harm. 

7589.  Do  you  think  the  pedlar  comes  under  the  designa- 
tion of  (vagrant  ? — He  ought  not  to  come,  but  in  an 
enumeration  you  cannot  avoid  men  shabbily  dressed; 
you  find  him  on  the  road  and  until  you  know  he  is  a  pedlar, 
you  do  not  know  he  is  respectable  ;  one  would  not  suggest 
to  do  much  to  him.  Then,  it  is  a  very  small  proportion 
of  working  men  who  would  come. 

7590.  Would  the  navvy  come  under  the  description 
of  a  working  man  in  search  of  work  ;  he  goes  off  to  wher- 
ever he  hears  there  is  a  job,  and  stays  there  probably 
as  long  as  the  job  lasts  ? — No,  not  as  a  rule  as  long  as 
the  job  lasts ;  probably  only  a  week ;  at  those  water- 
works in  Northumberland  during  the  last  three  or  four 
or  five  years,  hundreds  of  men  stay  only  a  week  or  less 
and  then  get  their  wages  and  go. 
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7591.  Those  men  are  a  sort  of  subsidiary  to  the 
regular  navvy  who  goes  there  for  the  job  ? — Yes. 

7592.  The  larger  proportion  are  men  who  go  to  work 
for  a  few  days  '! — Yes.  A  man  was  telling  me  that  the 
old-fashioned  "  velvet-back,"  as  they  call  him,  with  the 
velvet  back  to  his  waistcoat,  is  now  almost  extinct. 

7593.  As  regards  the  question  of  a  way-ticket,  have 
you  seen  the  form  used  in  Gloucestershire  ? — No,  I 
have  not. 

7594.  The  system  in  force  there,  briefly,  is  this  :  when 
a  man  leaves  the  casual  ward  he  has  a  ticket  given  to 
him  with  his  name  and  description  upon  it,  the  place 
from  which  he  comes,  and  the  place  to  which  he  says 
he  is  going  ;  the  ticket  contains  a  list  of  the  casual  wards 
on  his  route  through  the  county  where  he  can  obtain 
shelter,  and  in  between  there  are  stations — a  sort  of 
half-way  house — where  he  can  get  a  mid-day  meal  of 
bread.  The  provision  of  this  meal  does  away  with  the 
necessity  for  begging,  and  the  ticket  affords  a  means 
of  identification  which  you  are  now  without  ? — Yes. 

7595.  Now,  do  you  think  that  some  such  system  as  that 
if  made  general,  would  have  a  good  effect  on  vagrancy  ? 
— Yes,  I  think,  if  you  combined  it  with  shutting  up  the 
casual  wards.  The  ticket  is,  I  take  it,  for  the  man  honestly 
in  search  of  work. 

7596.  No.  It  is  given  to  the  man  who  leaves  the 
casual  ward  in  the  morning,  and  if  he  continues  in  the 
course  that  is  described  on  the  ticket  it  is  considered  to 
be  a  good  ticket,  and  entitles  bim  to  leave  the  casual 
ward  the  following  morning.  If  he  goes  some  other 
route  than  that  described  on  the  ticket,  it  becomes  a 
bad  ticket,  and  is  evidence  to  that  extent  against  him  — 
I  see. 

7597.  If  that  system  was  made  general  all  over  the 
country,  would  that  not  be  a  means  of  identification  of 
the  honest  man  as  against  the  idle  man  ? — Yes,  but  I 
do  not  think  many  of  these  men  care  much  about  a 
meal  of  bread  in  the  middle  of  the  day. 

7598.  You  think  they  want  something  more  ? — They 
do  want  something  more ;  if  you  gave  them  a  glass  of 
beer  it  would  be  different. 

7599.  At  the  same  time,  if  it  is  generally  known  that 
these  men  can  get  food  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  it  might 
prevent  almsgiving  ?— Yes ;  of  course,  I  have  no  ex- 
perience of  the  working  of  this  system  except  theoreti- 
cally, but  I  understood  that  in  Ayrshire,  where  they  have 
had  a  system  for  a  number  of  years  similar  to  this,  it 
was  not  a  success.  I  do  not  see  anything  against  trying 
it,  but  personally,  I  should  not  be  very  sanguine  of  any 
great  success. 

7600.  But  you  have  not  gone  fully  into  the  question  ? 
— I  have  thought  over  the  question ;  but  I  should  not 
say,  from  my  own  idea,  that  the  plan  was  a  very  sound 
one  and  likely  to  do  much  good. 

7601.  Have  you  considered  whether  it  would  be  feasible 
at  the  casual  wards  to  have  information  with  regard  to 
labour  in  the  district ;  if,  for  instance,  there  is  some 
job  going,  waterworks  or  anything  of  that  sort  ? — Yes, 
I  think  it  would  be. 

7602.  It  would  be  a  good  plan  to  have  some  system 
of  communicating  to  the  casual  wards  information  as 
to  any  work  within  reasonable  reach  of  the  casual  ward  ? 
— I  think  it  would  be  an  excellent  thing.  I  have  a  book 
published  by  the  chief  constables  of  Scotland  a  good 
number  of  years  ago — I  do  not  think  it  is  in  print  now- 
containing  for  each  county  information  with  regard 
to  the  permanent  works  in  each  district,  showing  also 
temporary  waterworks  and  things  of  that  sort,  so  that 
every  officer  of  police  could  know  where  there  were  paper 
works,  jute  works,  boot  and  shoe  manufactories,  and 
manure  works,  which  were  farm  centres,  and  where  they 
employed  occasional  labourers  in  the  harvest  season. 

7603.  {Sir  William  Chance.)  What  date  is  that  book  ' 
—1881. 

7604.  To  be  of  any  value  that  would  have  to  be  kept 
up  ?— It  was  kept  up ;  I  do  not  know  why  it  has  been 
discontinued. 

7605.  It  has  been  discontinued  ?— Yes,  it  was  not  pub- 
hshed  with  the  intention  of  assisting  the  tramp;  but 
I  think  it  would  work  in  that  way. 
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7606.  {Chairman.)  If  it  could  be  shown  what  works 
there  were,  waterworks,  railway  works,  and  so  on,  within 
reasonable  reach  of  the  casual  wards,  or  the  police  station, 
it  would  be  a  great  advantage  ;  I  am  not  sure  that  the 
police  station  would  not  be  the  better  place  of  informa- 
tion than  the  casual  ward  ? — Yes»  I  think  it  would  be 
a  very  good  plan  ;  but  I-tmagine  that  most  tramps  know 
pretty  well  themselves  where  these  works  are. 

7607.  There  is  a  pretty  good  freemasonry  amongst 
them  ? — There  is. 

7608.  (J/r.  Davy.)  As  regards  Ayrshire,  the  case  is 
hardly  in  point  because  there  are  no  casual  wards  in 
Scotland  ? — There  are  not. 

7609.  The  Ayrshire  way-ticket  is  worked  by  a  mendicity 
society  ? — It  is. 

7610.  The  whole  object  of  that  is,  if  possible,  to  prevent 
people  or  check  people  giving  casual  alms  ? — Yes. 

7611.  And  to  relieve  the  tramp  ? — Yes. 

7612.  In  England,where  there  are  casual  wards,  the  way- 
ticket  system  might  do  something  more,  might  it  not ;  it 
might  not  only  ensure  the  man  a  mid-day  meal,  but  it 
would,  if  his  ticket  was  a  good  one,  let  him  off  the  work  and 
enable  him  to  discharge  himself  earlier  from  the  casual 
ward  ;  that  would  be  an  assistance  ? — Oh,  certainly. 

7613.  It  is  claimed  for  it  that  it  would  bring  the  police 
in  closer  touch  with  the  vagrants  ? —  Yes. 

7614.  They  would  know  about  those  tickets  ? — Yes, 
I  think  that  part  of  it  is  an  advantage. 

7615.  Now  how  long  does  it  take  your  constables  to 
act  as  assistant  relieving  officers  ? — I  think  it  is  a  couple 
of  hours  eveiy  night. 

7616.  So  that  it  might  necessitate  another  man  in  some 
instances  ? — That  is  the  trouble.  If  it  were  done  at  a 
station  where  there  was  only  one  man  it  ties  that  man 
for  those  hours,  and  that  is  known  in  the  district.  But  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  I  do  not  think  in  any  case  in  Northumber- 
land there  are  less  than  two  or  three  men  in  these 
stations. 

7617.  Have  you  ever  seen  cases  where  there  is  friction 
between  the  constable  and  the  workhouse  officials  ? — No, 
I  cannot  say  that  I  have. 

7618.  Do  you  find  cases  where  the  police,  instead  of 
apprehending  a  man  for  begging,  give  him  a  ticket  of 
admission  to  the  workhouse  ? — Not  in  my  experience. 

7619.  You  are  aware  that  the  system  has  been  tried  in 
many  counties,  and  has  been  given  up  ? — Yes,  I  know  it 
has. 

7620.  But  with  you  it  has  succeeded  ? — I  think  so. 
We  have  given  up  in  one  union,  Haltwhistle,  since  I  have 
been  in  Northumberland — five  years  ;  that  may  have  been 
due  to  the  friction  between  the  two  heads,  between  the 
inspector  and  the  workhouse  master  ;  I  forget  what  was- 
the  cause. 

7621.  That  is  a  very  small  union  ?— Yes  ;  we  say  we 
do  not  care  whether  we  do  it  or  not. 

7622.  Do  you  have  any  systematic  visitation  of  the 
vagrant  wards  by  the  police  ? — No. 

7623.  They  just  go  when  they  think  they  might  ? — Yes. 
I  do  not  think,  as  a  rule,  they  go  much  to  the  casual 
wards  ;  in  fact,  I  do  not  think  we  can  claim  to  go  there. 

7624.  {Chairman.)  I  asked,  I  think,  whether  it  was  the 
custom  to  visit  every  night  ? — No. 

7625.  It  is  only  when  the  police  think  fit  ? — Yes,  and  so 
far  as  I  know  we  are  never  refused. 

7626.  {Mr.  Davy.)  You  know  what  the  regulations  of 
the  Local  Government  Board  are  in  regard  to  bathing, 
searching,  etc.  in  casual  wards  ? — Yes. 

7627.  Do  you  know  whether  these  requirements  are 
carried  out  in  most  of  the  Northumberland  unions  ? — 
Well,  I  know  that  in  some  of  them  they  are  not. 

7628.  Some  of  the  unions  are  very  small,  are  they  not  ? — 
They  are. 

7629.  For  instance  here  is  Belford,  with  a  population 
of  5,000  ;  well,  the  workhouse  would  be  very  small,  I 
suppose  ? — It  is  small,  and  very  old-fashioned. 

7630.  Can  you  give  us  any  idea  how  many  people  there 
are  in  the  Belford  workhouse  ? — I  have  the  figures  for  all 
the  unions  in  Northumberland  of  casual  paupers  admitted. 
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MINUTES  OF  EVIDENCE  : 


'Captain      During  November,  Belford  admitted  in  1901, 139  persons; 
Fullarton     in  1902,  155  ;  and  in  1903,  135. 
James. 

  7631.  I  do  not  suppose  there  are  50  people  in  the 

1  May  1905.  Belford  workhouse  ?— I  should  think  not. 

7632.  Then  there  is  the  Bellingham  union  with  a  popula- 
tion of  6,000  ;  and  Glendale  8,000  ;  Haltwhistle,  8,000, 
and  Rothbury,  6,000.  Now  in  these  very  small  unions 
there  would  be  a  difificulty  in  providing  casual  wards  up  to 
'date  ;  I  mean  to  say  casual  wards  in  which  you  could 
■detain  two  nights  ? — Well,I  have  no  doubt  every  difficulty 
could  be  met. 

7633.  The  point  is  this,  you  can  hardly  expect  uni- 
formity of  treatment  in  unions  so  very  much  varying  in 
population  as,  say,  Rothbury,  with  6,000  inhabitants,  and 
Newcastle-on-Tyne,  with  a  population  of  233,000?— No. 

7634.  And  what  makes  it  still  more  unequal  is,  for 
instance,  Rothbury  has  an  area  of  167,000  acres,  whereas 
Newcastle-on-Tyne  has  only  7,000  acres  ? — I  can  imagine 
there  would  be  a  difficulty  in  those  places  where  there  was 
an  enormous  influx  to  public  works  in  the  district.  Roth- 
Tjury,  a  year  ago,  went  up  from  129  in  the  month  of  Novem- 
ber,  1901,  to  281  ;  no  doubt  the  difficulty  there  would  be 
enormous  to  cope  with  the  excess. 

7635.  There  would  be  the  case  of  a  very  poor  union 
"having  to  carry  out  regulations  which  involve  very 
considerable  expense  ? — Yes. 

7636.  And  which,  possibly,  might  be  considered  not 
•altogether  for  the  benefit  of  the  union  which  pays  the 
■cost  ? — Yes. 

7637.  Supposing  uniformity  is  desirable,  would  not 
■that  be  an  argument  for  extending  the  area  of  charge- 
ability  ? — Certainly. 

7638.  Have  you  any  vagrant  wards  in  Northumberland 
Tvhich  are,  in  your  opinion,  unnecessary ;  which  might  very 
well  be  closed  without  doing  any  harm  to  anybody  ? — 
Well,  I  think  I  could  find  one  or  two  that  might  be  sup- 
pressed. I  think  you  could  reasonably  expect  a  man  to 
walk  fifteen  or  twenty  miles,  and  we  have  them  closer  than 
"that.  There  is  one,  Ponteland,  which  I  think  might  be 
suppressed,  because  it  is  only  six  miles  from  Newcastle. 

7639.  What  union  is  that  1—1  think  it  is  Castle  Ward. 

7640.  Without  some  extension  of  the  area  of  chargeability 
you  could  hardly  close  any  vagrant  ward  in  the  county  ? 
—No. 

I  7641.  K  you  are  to  get  uniformity  you  probably  must 

have  some  county  administration  and  some  county  area 
of  chargeability  ?■ — Yes,  and  I  should  say  it  would  be  of 
great  importance  from  the  police  point  of  view. 

7642.  Now  what  county  administration  would  you 
-suggest ;  would  you  think  it  an  advantage  that  the 
police  should  have  some  considerable  say  in  the  administra- 
tion of  the  vagrant  ward  ?■ — Well,  I  think  the  work  would 
be  better  done  ;  when  I  say  better  done,  I  am  not,  for  a 
moment,  casting  reflection  on  the  way  the  work  is  done 
now. 

7643.  It  would  be  done  more  uniformly  ? — I  think  it 
would  be  done  by  people  who  are  accustomed  to  do  that 
sort  of  work.  I  do  not  think  you  should  expect  a  man 
who  was  not  brought  up  to  handle  men,  to  handle  casuals 
'in  a  tumble  down  ward. 

7644.  The  work  of  governing  the  casuals  and  the  work 
of  administering  what  is  practically  an  old  age  alms-house, 
which  the  country  workhouses  are,  are  not  of  the  same 
■character  ?• — ^Absolutely  different. 

7645.  You  require  different  qualifications  ? — Entirely. 

7646.  Now  do  you  find  that  these  vagrants  express  a 
preference  for  prison,  occasionally,  to  the  casual  ward? — I 
•do  not  think  they  do  so  much  with  us  in  Northumberland. 
I  do  not  think  they  have  such  extra  comforts  in  the  New- 
castle prison. 

7647.  You  use  the  Newcastle  prison  ?• — We  do  almost 
■entirely.    We  can  go  to  Carlisle,  but  most  of  our  people 

go  to  Newcastle. 

7648.  What  do  you  suppose  is  the  cost  of  taking  a  man 
1o  Newcastle  from  one  of  your  remote  unions  in  the 
North,  say  from  Berwick  ? — In  railway  fares  and  the 
police,  it  would  cost  about  178. 

7649.  To  take  a  man  from  Be;  wick  to  Newcastle  ? — 
For  a  seven  days'  sentence. 


7650.  (Mr.  Simpson.)  It  would  cost  much  more,  would 
it  not,  if  you  took  him  from  some  place  off  the  railway ; 
Berwick  to  Newcastle  is  a  direct  line  ? — Well,  he  would 
have  to  walk  ;  we  would  not  drive  him. 

7651.  {Captain  Showers.)  Supposing  he  refused  to  walk  ? 
— If  he  refused  to  walk  we  would  have  to  drive  him,  but 
they  do  not  with  us. 

7652.  {Mr.  Davy.)  Take  a  man  from  Rothbury  ;  sup- 
posing he  were  coming  down,  say,  to  Epsom,  it  would 
help  him  considerably  on  his  way  ? — Yes. 

7653.  It  would  be  an  advantage  to  him  ? — No  doubt. 

7654.  And  possibly  even  a  saving  of  time  ;  he  would 
take  perhaps  five  days  to  get  there  ?— Yes  ;  he  goes 
fourteen  miles  a  day  on  the  average. 

7655.  If  he  were  detained  two  nights  at  the  tramp 
ward  it  would  take  him  more  than  that  ? — Quite  true  ; 
it  is  his  quickest  way  of  travelling. 

7656.  But  pretty  expensive  to  the  State  ? — It  is. 

7657.  Are  you  of  opinion  that  it  would  be  better  to- 
discharge  that  man  with  a  warning  than  send  him  to 
gaol  for  seven  days  in  a  case  like  that  ? — No,  I  do  not 
think  so. 

7658.  You  think  seven  days  is  a  deterrent  for  the 
tramp  ? — I  think  it  is  an  absurdity  to  arrest  a  man  and 
take  him  before  two  magistrates  and  probably  then  dis- 
charge him. 

7659.  Do  you  not  think  it  is  an  absurdity  to  send  a 
man  to  prison  for  seven  days  under  those  circumstances  ? 
— I  think  it  is,  but  I  think  he  ought  to  go  for  more  than 
seven  days. 

7660.  The  remedy  is  then  longer  sentences  ? — Certainly. 

7661.  Would  you  see  any  objection  to  having  a  mini- 
mum sentence  for  this  class  of  case  ? — I  think  it  would 
be  most  desirable. 

7662.  What  minimum  would  you  suggest  ? — Well,  I 
should  say  fourteen  days. 

7663.  You  would  not  go  so  far  as  a  month  ? — I  think 
if  you  have  a  minimum,  fourteen  days  would  be  fair. 

7664.  You  have  told  us  that  there  is  not  much  crime 
amongst  vagrants  ? — Might  I  just  say  about  the  crime 
that  although  I  do  not  think  there  is  a  great  deal  of  serious 
crime,  I  think  the  figures  that  I  have  furnished  to  the 
Committee  (see  Appendix  XII.)  show  that  there  is  an 
enormous  proportion  of  crime,  looking  to  the  probable 
population.  If  you  look  at  the  figures  you  will  see  we 
have  297  persons  in  1904  apprehended  mostly  for  the 
smaller  offences,  out  of  a  daily  population  of  probably 
not  more  than  300 ;  that  is  to  say,  on  an  average  every 
vagrant  in  Northumberland  is  committed  to  prison  once 
a  year.  Well,  with  the  ordinary  population  our  figure 
in  Northumberland  is  only  25  a  thousand. 

7665.  {Sir  William  Chance. )  To  what  area  do  your  statis- 
tics refer  ? — To  the  police  county ;  that  excludes  New- 
castle-on-Tyne, North  Shields,  and  Berwick.  The  popu- 
lation according  to  the  last  return  is  291,321. 

7666.  {Mr.  Davy.)  So  although  the  offences  by  vagrants 
are  not  very  serious  ones,  still  they  cause  a  great  deal  of 
trouble  ? — The  proportion  of  crime  is  forty  times  more 
than  in  the  case  of  the  ordinary  population. 

7667.  Are  you  of  opinion  that  sleeping  out  is  a  serious 
offence  ? — Well,  I  am  not  sure  that  it  is  ;  I  think  it  is  an 
undesirable  offence  ;  but  1  do  not  know  that  it  is  so  very 
serious.  There  is  danger  of  fire,  but  I  do  not  think 
there  is  a  great  deal  of  that ;  I  do  not  think  with  us  there 
has  been  intentional  criminal  fire  raising,  as  they  call  it 
in  Scotland,  to  any  extent  at  all,  and  I  do  not  think  acci- 
dental very  much. 

7668.  Have  you  heard  that  in  one  of  the  Border  counties 
the  Scottish  Insurance  Company  raised  their  rates  owing 
to  the  frequency  of  such  fires  ? — I  saw  it  stated  in  1903  ; 
I  do  not  know  whether  it  was  a  fact. 

7669.  There  is  more  sleeping  out  in  Scotland  than  in 
England  ? — Yes,  because  they  have  no  casual  wards. 
At  a  farm  beyond  Hawick,  on  the  main  Carlisle  and 
Edinburgh  road,  in  1897,  549  tramps  were  taken  into  a 
farm  outhouse  and  allowed  to  lie  down  for  the  night. 

7670.  {Mr.  Simpson.)  Who  did  not  pay  for  their  night's 
lodging  ? — I  understand  they  paid  nothing,   and  they 
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"became  so  troublesome  that  it  has  been  discontinued. 
It  was  practically  a  casual  ward  for  that  purpose. 

7671.  (Mr.  Davy.)  Did  they  take  them  in  from  charity  ? 
— I  suppose  a  certain  amount  of  charity  and  a  certain 
;  amount  of  fpar ;  the  nearest  police  station  was  eight 
miles  away. 

7672.  On  the  general  question,  do  you  think  tramps 

•  are  a  sufficiently  serious  nuisance  to  justify  the  State 
in  taking  further  steps  for  their  repression  ? — Yes,  1  do. 

7673.  Even  if  those  steps  be  expensive  ? — I  should 
try  and  combine  the  steps,  that  is  to  say  to  do  it  cheaper 
than  the  present  cost  to  the  community.  I  think  it 
could  be  done. 

7674.  By  locking  them  up  for  long  periods  ? — Yes, 
in  labour  colonies. 

7675.  Now  how  many  of   those   tramps  that  you 

•  challenged  on  that  night,  do  you  suppose  were  habitual 
tramps,  men  who  would  not  do  work  if  they  could  get  it  ? 
— Well,  I  will  give  the  opinion  of  my  o.fficers,  but  I  am 
bound  to  say  I  think  they  are  far  too  sanguine  in  the 
view  that  they  take  as  to  the  probability  of  the  men 
working.  The  police  think  of  244  that  were  challenged 
on  the  17th  March,  171  would  work.  Personally,  I 
think  that  is  far  too  sanguine  a  view;  1  should  say  if 
half  worked  it  would  be  more  than  I  should  expect;  T 
imean  work  and  stick  to  it. 

7676.  And  the  remnant  who  will  not  work  at  all  had 
^better,  you  think,  be  locked  up  for  considerable  periods  ? 
— Certainly. 

7677.  And  that  would  be  perhaps  one  fifth  of  the  whole  ? 
— Far  more. 

7678.  One  fifth  according  to  the  constables  ? — Yes, 
laxit  I  should  say  it  would  probably  be  nearer  one  half. 

7679.  How  many  of  the   vagrants  you  challenged 

•  slept  in  the  vagrant  wards  ? — About  60  per  cent. 

7680.  (Mr.  Simpson.)  Your  statistics  of  crimes  com- 
imitted  by  vagrants  are  not  very  unfavourable  to  that 
■  class.  For  instance,  in  1902  there  were  only  nine  larcenies 
by  vagrants  ;  in  1903,  only  thirty ;  and  in  1904,  twelve. 
'That  is  not  a  very  considerable  number  7 — No. 

7681.  Of  course  there  is  a  large  number  of  offences 
sieported  to  the  police  for  which  no  one  is  arrested  ? — 
Well,  a  number  ;  1  would  not  say  a  large  number. 

7682.  As  regards  pedlars,  it  used  to  be  the  case,  I  think, 
'that  a  pedlar's  certificate  could  only  apply  to  the  police 
•district  in  which  it  was  given  ? — Yes,  that  was  under  the 
Act  of  1871. 

7683.  Then  it  was  made  to  apply  all  over  the  country  ? 
— ^Yes,  that  was  done  by  an  Act  of  1882. 

7684.  That,  of  course,  removed  any  possibility  of 
■constant  supervision  by  the  force  that  granted  the 
•certificate  ? — Yes. 

7685.  And  do  you  take  it  that  the  certificate  granted 
by  one  authority  can  be  renewed  by  any  other  police 
authority  ? — Yes,  I  think  so. 

7686.  I  have  heard  it  suggested  that  under  the  Act 
•the  police  authority  who  should  renew  the  certificate 
■should  be  the  police  authority  who  granted  it,  but  you 
have  not  taken  that  view  ? — Certainly  we  do  not  in 
Northumberland ;  w«  renew  a  great  number  which 
have  not  been  originally  granted  by  us. 

7687.  When  it  is  renewed  is  the  month's  residence 
first  required  ? — No,  that  is  only  for  a  new  one. 

7688.  So  you  really  have  no  means  of  judging  the 
character  of  the  pedlar  ?— Not  a  great  deal. 

7689.  That  is  to  say  you  would  feel  almost  boimd, 
under  the  present  law,  to  renew  the  certificate  unless 
you  knew  something  against  him  ? — Yes,  one  does  in 
■practice  do  that. 

7690.  Therefore,  if  it  was  given  in  the  first  instance 
to  a  man  of  very  indifferent  character  by  a  slack  poUce 
■force  who  had  not  made  proper  enquiries,  you  would 
Tcally  be  almost  bound  under  the  present  law  to  renew 
at,  unless  you  knew  something  to  the  contrary  ? — I  think 

•80. 

7691.  So  the  present  system  may  very  well  work  out 
as  licensing  people  to  obtain  facilities  for  committing 
■crimes  ?— I  think  it  might. 
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7692.  Because  the  pedlar's  busmess  is  a  very  useful 
cloak  for,  say,  larceny  from  a  dwelling  house,  or  house- 
breaking, or  something  like  that  ? — ^That  is  so. 

7693.  A  fee  of  5s.  is  demanded  for  the  certificate  ? —  31  May  1905. 
Yes.  ^,  — 

7694.  That  goes  to  the  police  pension  fund  ? — It  does. 

7695.  In  the  case  of  a  small  police  force  it  might  be  an 
inducement  to  grant  certificates  rather  freely  ? — I  do  not 
think  so.  The  policeman  knows  he  must  get  his  pension, 
whether  it  comes  out  of  the  pedlar's  money  or  not ;  he 
does  not  care  where  it  comes  from,  it  has  got  to  be  found 
by  his  authority. 

7696.  \ou  do  not  think  it  would  have  any  effect?  — 
Certainly  I  do  not  think  so. 

7697.  Have  you  come  across  clear  instances  of  certi" 
ficates  having  been  granted  too  freely  by  police  auth- 
orities ? — No,  but  I  have  a  case  to  the  contrary,  I  think. 
It  is  an  instance  mentioned  by  one  of  my  superintendents, 
to  me  this  very  last  week :  a  man  applied  for  a 
pedlar's  certificate  in  the  south  of  Northumberland,  and 
in  making  enquiries  the  officer,  who  was  not  the  super- 
intendent, told  him  that  it  was  no  use  his  applying,  because 
he  would  not  get  it.  It  Was  refused,  therefore  he  did  not 
go  any  further.  He  was  discovered  pedlaring  without  a 
certificate.  The  case  was  dismissed,  and  it  was  afterwards 
discovered  that  subsequent  to  that  the  man  had  been 
refused  a  certificate  in  a  neighbouring  borough.  That 
rather  goes  to  show,  I  think,  that  we  are  very  particular 
in  the  north,  both  in  the  borough  and  the  county  forces. 
I  have  not  got  an  instance  of  tlie  other. 

7698.  I  have  heard  it  stated  in  one  county,  for  instance, 
that  men  were  found  with  pedlars'  certificates  who  could 
not  even  speak  English.  Have  you  come  across  cases 
like  that  ? — No,  I  have  not. 

7699.  As  to  renewal  of  certificate,  I  understand  you  to 
suggest  that  it  would  be  a  good  thing  if  convictions 
were  endorsed  on  the  certificate  ? — Yes. 

7700.  Would  you  suggest  that  all  convictions  should 
be  endorsed  ? — Anything  implying  dishonesty,  certainly. 

7701.  And  drunkenness  and  assault ;  surely  it  should  be 
more  difficult  for  a  man  to  get  his  certificate  renewed  if 
he  had  been  frequently  drunk  and  disorderly  ;  do  you 
not  think  there  would  be  an  advantage  in  endorsing 
that  ? — Yes,  I  do,  but  I  do  not  want  to  suggest  too  much  ; 
I  think  it  would  be  a  great  advantage  to  have  even  that 
endorsed,  and  to  prevent  a  man  holding  a  license  who  was 
given  to  drunkenness  or  to  assault. 

7702.  You  and  your  force,  for  instance,  would  not 
think  of  refusing  to  renew  a  certificate  because  a  man  had 
been  convicted  once  or  twice  of  drunkenness  ? — No,  I 
do  not  think  so. 

7703.  But  it  would  be  a  sort  of  indication  ;  it  would 
help  you  to  form  an  opinion  whether  the  certificate  should 
be  renewed  or  not  ?— Yes. 

7704.  Do  hawkers,  that  is  to  say  men  who  have  to  take 
out  an  Excise  licence,  take  out  a  police  certificate  too  ?— 
No. 

7705.  They  simply  pay  the  Excise  licence  of  £2  ? — Yes. 

7706.  Do  gipsies  going  about  with  basket  work  liave 
to  take  out  a  pedlar's  or  a  hawker's  licence  ? — ^They 
usually  have  a  horse.  They  would  have  a  hawker-'s  licence. 

7707.  Supposing  it  were  agreed  that  the  casual  wards 
should  be  handed  over,  say,  to  the  control  of  the  standing 
joint  committee,  do  you  think  your  force  could  undertake 
the  supervision  of  them,  so  as  to  see  that  the  regulations 
were  carried  out  uniformly  in  the  different  wards  ? — I 
think  we  could  certainly  undertake  it. 

7708.  You  would  be  able  to  superintend  them  and  your 
superintendents  would  be  able  to  look  in  fairly  frequently 
at  the  casual  wards  ? — Oh,  yes,  because  the  casual  wards 
would  be,  I  take  it,  in  towns  where  there  is  necessarily  a 
superintendent. 

7709.  That  is  to  say,  supposing  an  ex-police  constable 
were  made  superintendent  of  the  casual  ward,  there  would 
be  no  difficulty  in  the  members  of  the  force  looking  to 
see  if  the  regulations  were  being  carried  out  uniformly  — 
I  do  not  think  so. 

7710.  (Sir  William  Chance.)  Is  it  your  opinion  that 
the  system  of  having  the  police  acting  as  assistant  re- 
lieving officers  has  a  tendency  to  reduce  vagrancy  ? — Well, 
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Captain      I  should  not  like  to  say  to  reduce  vagrancy  ;  it  tends  to 
Fullurton     keep  the  vagrant  in  order. 

7711.  It  brings  him  into  association  with  the  police  ?— 
31  May  1905.  Yes. 

7712.  Do  you  get  many  complaints  as  to  begging  by 
vagrants  ? — Not  a  great  number. 

7713.  Do  you  think  there  is  a  decrease  in  the  number 
of  complaints  about  begging  in  Northumberland  ? — 
would  not  like  to  say  there  has  been  any  change  in  the 
number  of  complaints  ;  the  figures  I  put  in  (see  Appendix 
XII.)  show  the  number  of  persons  charged  with  begging 
in  the  three  years,  but  that,  of  course,  is  entirely  a 
different  thing. 

7714.  There  has  been  an  increase  of  vagrancy  since 
the  war,  I  understood  you  to  say  ? — Yes. 

7715.  I  also  understood  you  to  say  that  that  increase 
had  been  accompanied  by  a  decrease  of  child  vagrancy  ? — 
I  think  child  vagrancy  is  falling  off. 

7716.  Although  there  has  been  an  increase  in  vagrancy 
generally  ? — Yes. 

7717.  Is  any  special  action  taken  in  your  neighbour- 
hood to  protect  child  vagrants  ? — No. 

7718.  Have  you  any  branches  of  the  Society  for  the 
Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Children  in  your  district? — 
Yes,  we  have  them  all  over  the  county,  but  they  do  not 
act  particularly  with  regard  to  vagrancy. 

7719.  I  notice  that  in  your  criminal  statistics  of  vagrants 
there  are  very  few  convictions  for  offences  against  the 
Poor  Law  compared  with  the  whole  number  ?— Very  few. 

7720.  There  has  not  been  very  much  complaint  by 
the  vagrants  in  regard  to  their  treatment  in  the  work- 
house?— Well,  they  are  not  brought  before  the  magistrate. 

7721.  In  1902  there  were  only  9  poor  law  offences 
out  of  a  total  of  250  ?— Yes. 

7722.  And  in  1903  only  26  out  of  324  ?— Yes. 

7723.  And  in  1904  only  12  out  of  297  ?— Yes. 

7724.  So  you  are  not  very  much  troubled  by  the  poor 
law  vagrant  ? — No. 

7725.  (Dr.  Downes.)  Did  you  include  the  gipsies  or 
caravan  folk  in  your  census  ? — I  should  say  not. 

7726.  Have  you  many  of  them  ? — Well,  so  far  as  I 
can  make  out,  we  have  about  twenty  famihes.  I  have  got 
the  names  of  thirteen  famihes,  who  have  as  a  rule  three 
generations.  There  is  generally  the  father,  son  or  sons, 
and  grandchildren  travelhng  together. 

7727.  Do  you  think  it  desirable  that  any  control 
should  be  instituted  over  those  people  ? — No,  I  think 
they  are  provided  for  sufficiently  by  the  Inclosure  Act 
of  1899  ;  that  is  abolishing  the  gipsies,  I  think. 

7728.  What  is  the  greatest  distance  between  any  two 
casual  wards  in  your  county  that  men  would  have  to 
walk  ? — It  is  twenty-four  miles  from  Rothbury  to 
Bellingbam  ;  that  is  the  greatest  distance. 

7729.  That  is  exceptional  ? — Yes,  and  it  was  done  by 
one  man  in  the  census  that  I  took,  at  almost  the  quickest 
pace  of  all  the  men  who  were  walking  ;  he  did  twenty- 
four  miles,  at  two  and  one-third  miles  an  hour  ;  he  was  a 
man  of  nearly  sixty-eight. 

7730.  What  is  the  Inclosure  Act  to  which  you  refer  ? — 
Well,  it  is  the  Act  of  1899,  under  which,  I  think,  a  district 


council  can  apply  to  the  Board  of  Agriculture  to  make 
bye-laws  for  the  regulation  of  commons  ;  I  have  got  a  bye- 
law  here  relating  to  a  common  which  used  to  be  a  very 
troublesome  one. 

7731.  [Mr.  Simpson.)  The  gipsies  are  now  being  cleared 
off  the  commons  by  bye-laws  made  under  that  Act  ? — 
They  are  now  being  cleared  off  the  commons  in  that  way 
in  Northumberland. 

7732.  {Captain  Eardley-Wilmot.)  You  accepted  a  sug- 
gestion by  Mr.  Davy  that  a  tramp  would  commit  himself 
at  Berwick  in  order  to  get  to  Newcastle  ? — I  agreed  that 
it  was  the  shortest  way  to  get  there. 

7733.  Do  you  think  a  tramp  has  an  objective  always  ? — 
No. 

7734.  What  would  his  object  be  ? — I  understood  Mr, 
Davy  to  suggest  that  he  was  going  to  Epsom. 

7735.  [Captain  Showers.)  Is  it  not  your  opinion  that  you 
should  have  greater  power  to  inspect  common  lodging- 
houses  ? — I  certainly  think  that  it  is  most  desirable.  We 
have  no  powers  at  present. 

7736.  And  also  that  all  assistant  relieving  officers  for 
vagrants  should  be  poiice  officers  ? — I  think  so. 

7737.  In  your  opinion  would  it  be  a  good  thing  if  the 
finger-print  system  were  introduced  with  a  view  to  the 
better  identification  of  tramps  and  a  record  of  sentences 
against  them  ? — Yes,  I  am  entirely  in  favour  of  that. 

7738.  If  a  man  who  had  been  used  to  police  work — an 
ex-policeman— were  put  in  charge  of  the  casual  wards, 
do  you  not  think  it  would  work  very  much  better  and 
more  imiformly  ? — I  do. 

7739.  Would  you  suggest  that  policemen  who  are  not 
pensioned  should  have  charge  of  casual  wards  ?■ — Well,  it 
would  be  rather  a  tie  on  the  serving  police. 

7740.  Under  the  present  regulations,  do  you  think  you 
could  force  a  policeman  to  act  as  superintendent  of  the- 
casual  wards  ? — No,  I  do  not  think  so,  but  there  would  not 
be  the  least  difficulty  in  getting  a  pensioner.  Out  of  the 
nine  in  Northumberland  now  two  are  ex-police  constables, 

7741.  If  an  ex-policeman  were  in  charge  of  a  casual 
ward,  he  might  be  under  the  control  of  the  chief  constable  ? 
— Certainly. 

7742.  In  that  case,  would  you  be  in  favour  of  the 
wards  in  the  county  being  regulated  by  a  committee 
consisting  half  of  guardians  and  half  of  members  of  the- 
standing  joint  committee  ? — Yes. 

7743.  If  a  policeman  is  in  charge  of  each  ward  you 
must  have  some  authority  over  all  ? — Yes  ;  and  you 
must  introduce  the  guardians,  I  suppose. 

7744.  Well,  if  the  cost  comes  from  the  rates  ? — Yes. 

7745.  Otherwise,  it  would  be  very  much  better  without 
bringing  in  the  guardians  ? — I  should  say  so. 

7746.  (Chairman.)  I  see  the  number  of  convictions  for 
drunkenness  is  very  considerable  ? — Yes. 

7747.  Do  you  think  the  absence  of  search  leads  to  that 
offence  ;  for  instance  if  those  men  had  been  examined 
and  money  had  been  found  in  their  pockets,  then  they 
probably  would  have  been  sent  on  to  a  common  lodging- 
house  ? — I  think  by  far  the  greater  number  of  cases  of 
drunkenness  are  men  in  the  second  class  ;  vagrants  who 
work  for  a  week  and  drink  for  a  week  ;  they  go  to  the- 
common  lodging-houses. 


Mr.  RoBEET  Peacock,  called  ;  and  Examined. 


J/r.  liobtrt 
FcacocL. 
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7748.  (Chairman.)  Mr.  Peacock,  you  are  the  chief 
constable  of  Manchester  ? — Yes,  sir. 

7749.  And  you  have  been  in  that  position,  I  think, 
for  seven  years  ? — Yes. 

7750.  And  before  that  ? — I  was  chief  constable  of 
Oldham  for  six  years,  and  four  years  chief  constable  of 
Canterbury. 

7751.  And  you  have  had  altogether  twenty-six  years' 
pohce  experience  ? — Yes. 

7752.  Now,  in  Manchester,  how  are  the  vagrants 
dealt  with  ? — As  far  as  the  police  go,  we  do  not  deal 
with  them  unless  they  commit  some  offence  ;  they  do 
not  come  into  the  hands  of  the  police  unless  they  are 


sleeping  out,  or  begging,  or  committing  some  other 
offence  under  the  Vagrancy  Act. 

7753.  What  class  of  people  are  those  who  are  appre- 
hended for  sleeping  out  ? — Well,  they  are  mostly  tramps. 
Of  course,  the  superintendents  have  instructions,  if 
the  men  look  like  workmen  and  there  is  reason  to- 
believe  that  they  are  honestly  sleeping  out  and  want  to 
get  work,  to  allow  them  to  go. 

7754.  Would  the  police  apprehend  a  man  who  was 
found  sleeping  on  public  seats  ? — No,  we  have  a  number- 
sleeping  out  practically  every  night  in  one  of  the  main 
streets,  called  Piccadilly. 

7755.  No  doubti  in  many  cases  the  people  use  public: 
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3eats  ? — Yes  ;  and  we  even  go  so  far  as  to  put  two  con- 
stables there  to  patrol,  so  that  they  shall  not  interfere 
with  passers-by. 

7756.  It  is  only  when  men  are  sleeping,  I  suppose, 
in  places  where  there  may  be  possibility  of  damage  that 
you  apprehend  ? — Oh,  anywhere  where  they  are  found 
sleeping  out  we  interfere,  if  they  are  not  in  a  public 
place. 

7757.  If  they  took  advantage  of  any  building  ?— If 
they  go  inside  a  building  or  sleep  in  any  outhouse  or 
anything  of  that  sort,  of  course  the  police  arrest. 

7758.  And  in  cases  of  begging  ? — Yes. 

7759.  Now,  take  the  case  of  a  man  who  is  an  habitual 
vagrant  and  has  a  considerable  number  of  convictions, 
do  you  think  he  should  be  dealt  with  under  the  Vagrancy 
Act  ? — I  think  the  law  is  strong  enough  at  present — 
if  the  magistrates  will  exercise  their  powers — where  a 
man  has  been  convicted  a  number  of  times. 

7760.  You  think  he  should  be  treated  as  an  incorrigible 
cogue  and  sent  up  to  sessions  to  be  further  dealt  with  ? 
— Certainly,  but  that  is  very  seldom  resorted  to  by 
magistrates. 

7761.  But  you  think  in  cases  of  repeated  conviction 
it  would  be  well  to  resort  to  that  ? — Certainly,  and  I 
think  they  ought  to  do  it. 

7762.  What  is  the  amount  of  the  accommodation  for 
vagrants  at  the  present  time  in  Manchester  ? — Well, 
there  is  excellent  accommodation  in  Manchester  for 
vagrants.  There  are  three  boards  of  guardians  in 
Manchester,  and  the  casual  ward  is  worked  jointly  by 
them ;  it  is  a  ward  to  which  any  tramps  who  come 
to  Manchester  can  go. 

7763.  Is  it  in  a  central  position  in  Manchester  ? — 
In  a  very  central  position. 

7764.  {Sir  William  Chance.)  What  are  the  three 
unions  ? — Manchester,  Prestwich,  and  Chorlton. 

7765.  {Chairman.)  All  the  vagrants  in  Manchester  go 
to  these  joint  wards  ? — Yes ;  I  might  explain  that  the 
building  was  previously  an  old  factory ;  it  was  fitted  up 
by  the  guardians,  and  there  was  accommodation  then 
for  about  500.  Well,  the  attendance  has  never  been 
known  to  average  more  than,  say,  180,  take  any  month 
or  any  year.  Then  the  guardians  pulled  down  the  old 
factory  and  they  have  built  new  premises,  and  now  on 
a  pinch  they  can  accommodate  1,000  vagrants,  but  easily 
700  or  800  in  this  new  building. 

7766.  And  what  is  the  average  number,  as  far  as  you 
know  ? — I  can  give  you  the  numbers  for  December,  1904, 
and  May,  1905  ;  in  the  four  weeks  in  December,  1904, 
the  totals  were  1,508,  1,501,  1,441,  and  1,694,  and  in  the 
four  weeks  in  May  last  the  totals  were  1,256,  1,037,  964, 
and  1,060. 

7767.  That  shows  a  considerable  decrease  in  1905  over 
1904  ? — ^Well,  you  must  bear  in  mind,  sir,  one  is  the 
winter  month,  and  the  other  is  practically  a  summer 
month  ;  that  will  account  for  the  difference,  1  think. 

7768.  You  do  not  think  there  is  a  drop  in  vagrancy 
really  ? — Oh,  there  is  no  drop  at  all ;  we  find  the  same 
thing ;  there  are  more  sleeping  in  the  open  air  in  the 
winter  than  there  are  in  the  summer  in  Manchester  ;  there 
is  no  doubt  these  men  go  into  the  country  more  in  the 
summer  than  they  do  in  the  winter  ;  that  is  how  I  account 
for  the  fact  that  we  have  considerably  more  sleeping  out 
in  the  winter  than  we  have  in  the  summer. 

7769.  {Sir  William  Change.)  You  attribute  the  de- 
crease in  May  to  the  fact  that  they  go  into  the  country  ? 
— I  do,  sir. 

7770.  {Chairman.)  Can  you  tell  us  what  sort  of  men 
these  vagrants  are  ;  are  they  men  who  have  been  at  work, 
or  are  they  men  who  from  the  first  have  been  determined 
to  be  idle  men  ? — I  should  think  most  of  them  are 
thoroughly  idle  men ;  I  give  a  return  of  the  number  that 
have  'been  arrested  {see  Appendix  XXXII).    Well,  fully  50 

I  pel  cent,  of  those  arrested  are  known  by  the  Manchester 
I  police  to  have  been  previously  convicted,  and  I  think  on 

a  fair  estimate  25  to  30  per  cent,  of  the  others  have  been 

eonvicted. 

7771.  What  would  you  say  would  be  the  percentage 
m  Manchester  of  wtat  we  may  call  honest  men,  that  is, 
men  who  would  take  work  if  they  could  get  it  ? — I  should 


not  think  there  are  many  of  these  men  that  want  work  ;  Robert 
I  went  through  the  tramp  ward  on  Monday  at  Tame  Peacock. 

Street,  and  the  superintendent  gave  a  very  bad  report   

about  these  men.  I  should  not  think  there  is  20  per  cent.  31  May  1905. 
of  them  who  would  work  if  they  had  the  chance. 

7772.  That  is  a  very  large  percentage  compared  with 
what  we  have  been  told  ? — T  am  trying  to  be  as  charitable 
towards  them  as  I  can. 

7773.  Have  you  any  suggestions  as  to  what  could  be 
done  with  these  men  to  make  them  more  useful  members 
of  society  than  they  are  ? — We  have  gone  largely  into  this 
question  in  Manchester  these  last  few  years  ;  but  there 
Avould  be  no  good  done  with  these  tramps  unless  you  have 
power  to  send  them  away  to  some  colony  and  make  them 
work  for,  say,  periods  of  twelve  months  or  two  years  ; 
that  is  the  only  practical  solution  of  the  difficulty  ;  it  is 
no  good  registering  tramps  unless  you  have  some  power 
to  make  them  work. 

7774.  What  is  your  idea  of  a  colony  to  which  you  would 
send  these  men  ? — I  would  have  it  a  place  where  the  man 
was  under  detention  for  a  certain  time.  If  a  man  showed 
any  indication  that  he  wanted  to  go  out  into  society  and 
lead  a  respectable  life,  you  could  always  judge  whether 
he  was  a  suitable  man  to  be  allowed  to  go. 

7775.  Would  you  have  more  than  one  labour  colony ; 
that  is,  one  for  men  of  bad  character,  and  one  or  more  for 
other  classes  1 — Yes,  certainly.  The  worst  cases,  I  think, 
you  ought  to  separate. 

7776.  You  would  make  that  part  more  of  a  penal  settle- 
ment than  the  other  ? — Certainly  ;  only  you  want  power. 

7777.  Would  you  do  what  is  done  at  Hadleigh  ;  that 
is,  take  a  man  who  has  perhaps  four  or  five  convictions 
against  him  and  put  him  amongst  men  who  have  not  been 
previously  convicted  at  all  ? — Certainly  not ;  you  would 
only  contaminate  the  other  men  if  you  did  that. 

7778.  It  would  not  be  fair  to  the  others  ? — Oh,  cer- 
tainly not. 

7779.  What  you  would  suggest  would  be  to  have  a 
different  treatment  for  the  different  classes  of  men  whom 
you  committed  to  the  labour  colony  ? — Yes,  I  should . 

7780.  In  one  case  it  would  be  more  in  the  nature  of  a 
prison,  and  in  the  other  rather  in  the  nature  of  an  in- 
dustrial home  where  vou  would  teach  them  a  trade  2- — 
Yes. 

7781.  And  enable  them  to  become  really  working 
men  ?— Certainly. 

7782.  What  is  the  practice  of  the  magistrates  in  Man- 
chester with  regard  to  the  length  of  sentence  they  give 
to  vagrants  ?■ — Well,  they  are  very  lenient,  I  am  sorry  to 
say  ;  I  would  not  be  sorry  if  it  did  any  good  ;  I  do  not 
want  to  punish  men  simply  for  the  sake  of  punishing 
them ;  but  I  think  it  is  mistaken  leniency  to  let  these 
vagrants  off  in  the  way  they  do. 

7783.  AVhat  is  the  usual  length  of  sentence  in  Man- 
chester ? — Take  last  year,  for  instance,  there  were  785 
arrested  for  begging  ;  well,  281  were  let  off  altogether. 

7784.  When  they  are  let  off,  are  their  names  taken  and 
their  description  registered  ?■ — ^Oh,  yes  ;  we  always  take, 
in  all  these  cases,  the  name  and  description  of  every 
man  who  is  in  our  charge. 

7785.  Is  the  man  let  off  completely  ?— He  is  let  off 
in  many  cases,  which  I  say  is  mistaken  leniency ;  it  is 
done  more  in  small  places  probably  than  in  large  toAvns  ; 
they  simply  say,  "  Now,  if  you  will  promise  to  leave  the 
town  we  will  let  you  off." 

7786.  Does  he  leave  the  town  ? — Well,  there  is  no  proof 
that  he  leaves  the  town,  but  that  is  what  they  do. 

7787.  Where  the  man  is  sentenced  what  is  the  ordinary 
length  of  sentence  ? — Take  last  year ;  16  got  three 
months  and  over  two  ;  5  got  two  months  and  over  one  ; 
144  got  one  month  and  over  fourteen  days ;  315  got 
fourteen  days  and  under ;  4  were  sent  to  reformatory 
schools ;   and  28  got  fined, 

7788.  Are  there  a  great  number  of  seven -day  sentences  ? 
— Yes,  I  should  say  so  ;  they  are  included  in  the  fourteen 
days  and  under. 

7789.  From  your  experience,  do  you  think  the  seven- 
day  sentence  has  any  effect  at  all  upon  the  vagrant  in  the 
way  of  persuading  him  not  to  lead  a  vagrant  life  ? — Well^ 
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we  can  only  say  this,  we  find  a  great  many  of  them 
come  again. 

7790.  That  is  the  strongest  evidence,  I  suppose,  that  it 
does  no  good  ? — I  should  think  so. 

7791.  What  do  you  think  is  the  best  sentence  for  a 
vagrant  for  sleeping  out,  and  begging  and  so  on  ? — Well, 
I  should  think,  of  course,  any  man  who  has  been  previously 
convicted  ought  to  go  for  a  month's  imprisonment. 

7792.  After  previous  conviction  ?— After  previous  con- 
viction, of  course  ;  I  would  not  send  him  to  that  for  the 
first  time. 

7793.  And  you  think  that  that  would  have  a  deterrent 
effect  ? — Gertainlj  I  do. 

7794.  We  have  had  a  good  deal  of  evidence  with  regard 
to  the  way-ticket ;  do  you  think  a  way -ticket  in  a  great 
city  like  Manchester  would  be  effective  ? — I  do  not  think 
it  would  ;  I  do  not  see  how  it  would  work  at  all  in  a  large 
centre. 

7795.  If  a  man  on  discharge  from  the  casual  ward  were 
obliged  to  take  with  him  a  ticket  showing  his  description 
and  destination  ? — I  do  not  see  how  it  would  affect  large 
towns  at  all ;  they  could  not  deal  with  every  vagrant 
with  a  ticket. 

7796.  If  you  found  a  man  going  in  a  contrary  direction 
to  that  stated  on  his  ticket,  you  could  identify  him  as  one 
who  had  given  a  false  description  ? — Certainly.  It  would 
be  very  beneficial  if  you  had  power  to  punish  that  man 
if  he  did  not  go  on  to  the  town  he  said  he  was  going  to. 

7797.  To  that  extent  it  is  evidence  against  him  ? — The 
ticket  would  be  a  very  beneficial  thing  if  you  had  power  to 
punish  the  man  if  he  did  not  do  what  he  undertook  to  do. 

7798.  There  would  be  evidence  against  him  that  he  was 
not  an  honest  man  in  that  way  ? — What  would  happen  in 
Manchester  would  be  that  if  he  did  not  choose  to  go  on  he 
would  be  wandering  about  the  streets,  and  sleeping  on 
the  forms. 

7799.  Then  he  would  be  apprehended  with  that  ticket 
in  his  pocket  which  he  had  obtained  on  the  strength  of 
his  going  somewhere  else  ? — He  would  not  be  apprehended. 

7800.  He  would  be  apprehended  if  he  were  found 
sleeping  out  ?— Certainly, 

7801.  Would  not  the  ticket  be,  at  any  rate,  a  means  of 
identification  of  the  man  ? — I  do  not  think  so.  I  think 
you  wiU  find  in  these  tramp  wards,  as  you  find  probably 
in  the  police  very  often,  that  a  man  scarcely  ever  goes 
twice  in  the  same  way.  He  does  not  go  to  the  tramp  ward  ; 
of  course,  people  go  to  the  tramp  ward  who  have  never 
left  Manchester,  and  say  they  come  from  Bolton,  Bury, 
and  other  places. 

7802.  In  that  way  there  would  be  means  of  identifica- 
tion ?— The  man  would  not  be  likely  to  keep  a  ticket  on 
him  if  it  was  going  to  convict  him  in  any  way. 

7803.  Would  it  not  be  very  easy  to  convict  a  man  as 
having  obtained  a  ticket  ? — Oh,  yes. 

7804.  If  the  ticket  system  were  made  general  all  over 
England,  then,  of  course,  Manchester  would  come  in  ? — ■ 
Oh,  yes,  certainly. 

7805.  And  in  that  way  you  would  have  the  means  of 
identifying  vagrants  from  elsewhere  that  you  would  not 
have  otherwise  ? — Certainly. 

7806.  What  do  you  think  of  the  suggestion  that  in- 
formation should  be  given  at  the  casual  wards  or  the  police 
stations  as  to  where  there  was  work  to  be  obtained  ?— 
We  do  all  we  can  in  Manchester ;  we  have  got  a  labour 
registry  which  is  worked  by  the  corporation  ;  we  have 
also  got  homes  and  we  send  out  officers  to  find  work  ; 
they  are  mostly  casuals  who  go  to  the  homes. 

7807.  That  is  available  now  for  the  vagrants  ?— Yes. 

7808.  Where  is  the  information  exhibited :  are  there 
notices  at  the  casual  ward  ? — We  put  posters  all  over  the 
town,  and  we  renew  them  every  few  weeks,  that  there  is 
this  labour  registry,  where  men  can  register  free  ;  a  man 
has  not  to  pay  anything  to  be  registered  in  any  shape  or 
form. 

7809.  No,  but  where  can  they  get  the  information  as  to 
work  which  is  available  ? — Of  course,  we  advertise  as  much 
as  we  can  ;  we  cannot  do  more  than  that. 

7810.  Where  are  the  men  directed  to  go  ? — They  are 


directed  to  go  to  the  central  office  ;  but  we  have  got  four 
centres  where  they  can  register. 

7811.  You  have  four  different  places  in  Manchester 
where  a  man  can  go  and  obtain  information  where 
there  is  work  ? — Certainly  ;  and  we  give  him  all  the  in- 
formation we  have  when  he  comes. 

7812.  Is  there  anything  posted  up  at  the  casual  wards  ? 
— No.  We  put  all  the  notices  on  our  own  posting  stations. 

7813.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  useful  to  post  them  up 
in  the  casual  ward  ? — I  am  not  sure. 

7814.  It  might  be  to  some  small  percentage  ? — Yes. 

7815.  Is  that  information  obtainable  at  your  police 
stations  ? — Oh,  yes,  the  notices  are  always  on  the  boards^ 
outside  every  police  station  ;  and  in  Manchester  alone 
we  have  got  twenty-six  police  stations. 

7816.  Every  one  of  those  has  a  board  ? — Every  one  of 
those  has  a  board  outside  on  which  are  displayed  large 
posters  ;  and  in  addition  to  that  at  100  places  more. 

7817.  Then,  as  far  as  we  have  heard,  you  do  in  Man- 
chester carry  out  the  idea  of  the  labour  bureau  more 
completely  than  most  places  ? — ^Yes. 

7818.  Have  you  any  knowledge  of  what  the  work  given 
to  the  men  in  the  casual  wards  is  ? — It  is  principally 
stone  breaking.  There  was  great  agitation  in  the  city 
that  these  men  could  not  possibly  get  out  in  the  morning 
to  find  work.  Well,  at  my  suggestion  the  guardians 
passed  the  following  resolution  so  that  no  man  would  be 
able  to  say  that  he  did  not  get  a  chance  to  get  out  of  the 
casual  ward  :  "  That  any  able-bodied  male  casual  pauper 
who  desires  to  perform  the  whole  or  a  portion  of  his  task  of 
work  on  the  day  of  his  admission  be  allowed  the  oppor- 
tunity of  doing  so  where  practicable,  and  that,  where  such 
casual  pauper  has  performed  his  prescribed  task  of  work  to 
the  best  of  his  ability,  he  be  allowed  to  discharge  himself  at 
six  o'clock  in  the  morning  on  the  day  following  the  day  of 
his  admission." 

7819.  I  suppose  he  would  have  his  breakfast  before  he 
left  ?— Oh,  yes. 

7820.  Do  you  think  that  was  successful  ;  did  many  of 
the  men  obtain  work  in  that  way  ? — Oh,  very  few.  Very 
few  availed  themselves  of  the  chance  of  leaving  early  ; 
but  I  may  say  that  it  stopped  the  agitation  against  the 
guardians. 

7821.  Have  your  police  free  access  to  the  casual  wards  ? 
— No,  but  they  are  never  refused. 

7822.  They  do  not  visit  the  wards  as  part  of  their  ■ 
regular  round  ? — ^No. 

7823.  Have  any  of  your  police  been  appointed  as  assis- 
tant relieving  officers  ? — No. 

7824.  Do  you  think  there  is  any  alteration  required  in 
your  police  system  that  would  be  beneficial  with  regard  to  • 
vagrancy  ? — Of  course,  the  present  system  is  sufficient  if  " 
we  had  larger  powers ;  then,  of  course,  the  police  could 
deal  more  effectively  with  them. 

7825.  (Mr.  Davy.)  You  have  an  exceptional  amount  of 
sleeping  out  in  Manchester  ? — Yes. 

7826.  Do  you  look  upon  that  as  a  serious  offence  ? — I 
do  not  look  upon  it  as  a  serious  offence,  but  you  must' 
bear  in  mind  that  most  of  the  men  who  sleep  out  do  not 
intend  to  work. 

7827.  You  mean  they  are  a  dangerous  class  ? — Cer-- 
tainly,  a  very  dangerous  class. 

7828.  The  provision  of  free  shelters  and  free  food  makes  - 
the  life  of  the  man  who  sleeps  out  easier,  does  it  not  ? — 
Yes. 

7829.  And  tends  to  attract  that  class  to  the  city  ? — 
Yes. 

7830.  Do  you  think  that  the  police  or  the  city  authori- 
ties ought  to  have  power  to  license  free  shelters  ? — Well,  ■ 
I  think  they  ought  to  have  power  of  inspection  ;  I  think, 
the  medical  officer  should  inspect, 

7831.  They  have  that  power  at  present,  have  they  not  ? 
— Well,  in  a  sense  they  have  power  of  inspection,  but 
there  is  no  licence  the  same  as  there  is  in  an  ordinary 
lodging-house.  The  corporation  have  lodging-houses 
and  they  have  to  license  their  own  lodging-houses,  but  the 
shelters  are  not  licensed. 

7832.  So  you  have  no  power  to  close  a  shelter,  except  for' 
sanitary  reasons  ? — ^That  is  so. 
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7833.  My  point  is  this  :  a  shelter  by  attracting  these 
people  may  be  a  danger  to  the  piibhc  ? — Certainly. 

7834.  Do  you  think  that  it  would  be  a  good  thing  to 
place  the  power  of  closing  the  shelters  on  general  public 
crounds  in  the  hands  either  of  the  police  or  the  city 
authorities  ? — I  do. 

7835.  So  that  a  person  could  not  injure  his  neighbours 
by  starting  one  of  these  shelters  which  would  attract  the 
vagrant  class  ? — Well,  I  would  not  look  upon  it  as 
injuring  a  neighbour.  Of  course,  any  business  might 
injure  a  neighbour. 

7836.  You  might  have  so  many  vagrants  drawn  into 
the  town  as  to  be  a  public  danger,  might  you  not  ? — Oh, 
certainly. 

7837.  How  many  police  have  you  got  in  Manchester 
now  T— 1,175. 

7838.  It  is  conceivable  that  a  great  increase  of  this 
class  might  render  necessary  an  increase  of  the  pohce  ? — 
Yes. 

7839.  Now,  judging  from  your  figures,  you  have  a 
permanent  class  living  in  Manchester  who  form  a  nucleus 
of  the  vagrant  class  ? — ^Yes. 

7840.  Men  who  are  not  travelling  vagrants  ? — Well, 
50  per  cent,  of  them  we  know  have  been  convicted.  I 
do  not  say  they  have  stopped  in  Manchester  all  the  time, 
but  they  are  known  when  they  come  up  again. 

7841.  They  hang  roimd  Manchester  and  its  neighbour- 
liood  ? — Yes. 

7842.  Would  these,  do  you  think,  be  habituals ;  I  mean, 
iiave  they  done  this  for  a  great  number  of  years  ? — Yes. 

7843.  And  do  you  think  those  habituals  should  be 
detained  in  a  labour  colony  or  elsewhere  for  a  certain 
time  ? — I  do  ;  I  think  that  is  the  only  solution  of  it. 

7844.  You  do  not  think  there  is  any  hope  of  their  re- 
form Tinder  present  conditions  ? — No,  not  the  slightest. 

7845.  And  do  you  think  they  are  a  sufficiently  grave 
mischief  to  justify  the  State  undertaking  the  expense 
and  trouble  of  locking  them  up  ? — I  think  they  are  a  very 
grave  mischief,  and  a  terror  to  some  people,  too. 

7846.  You  mean  on  account  of  their  begging  and  small 
crimes  ?— Yes. 

7847.  What  sort  of  crimes  do  they  commit  ? — All 
eorts :  petty  larcenies  ;  most  of  the  robberies  from  the 
backs  of  houses  are  done  by  vagrants. 

7848.  These  men  are  practically  known  to  your  police  ? 
—Yes. 

7849.  Have  you  any  idea  how  many  there  are  of  these 
habituals  ? — Well,  I  could  not  tell  you  that ;  I  have  not 
looked  out  the  number  of  convictions  ;  all  1  know  is  that 
50  per  cent  of  them  have  been  convicted,  chiefly  in 
Manchester. 

7850.  There  would  probably  be  some  hundreds  loafing 
about  Manchester  who  are  known  to  the  police  ? — Oh, 
more  than  that. 

7851.  Who  never  did  a  day's  work  in  their  lives  ? — 
I  would  not  like  to  say  they  had  not  done  a  day's  work, 
but  they  have  done  very  few. 

7852.  With  regard  to  sentences  on  vagrants,  do  those 
cases  go  before  the  stipendiary  or  the  borough  justices  ? 
— They  go  before  the  justices. 

7853.  Who  apparently  have  no  uniformity  whatever 
in  their  sentences  ? — No  ;  sometimes  in  the  case  of  men 
iound  sleeping  out  they  discharge  them  in  a  body. 

7854.  Now,  would  you  agree  that  unless  a  man  earns 
•enough  to  keep  himself  decently  he  ought  to  be  dealt 
with  by  police  measures  ? — Well,  of  course,  it  is  a  very 
difficult  question  to  answer;  you  must  give  that  man 
a  chance  to  earn,  and  you  must  prove  that  he  has  had  a 
chance  to  earn  a  living. 

7855.  Suppose  you  could  prove  that  he  is  an  habitual 
loafer  or  vagrant  ? — I  should  say  a  man  like  that  ought 
to  be  sent  away  to  some  colony  where  he  would  be  com- 
pelled to  work. 

7856.  And  you  think  the  discipline  in  that  colony  should 
be  penal  ? — Yes. 

7857.  That  is  to  say,  that  it  should  be  very  much  like 
ii.  prison  ? — Yes. 
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7858.  Wh=it  diffe  re  ace  w  3  uld  there  be  between  that  and    Mr.  Robert 
a  prison? — Well,  these  men  could  work  in  the  open  ;  they  Peacock. 
would  be  under  certain  supervision,  but  I  should  not        — — 
think  a  man  would  be  able  to  run  away  when  he  liked,  1905. 
or  go  away  when  he  liked.    If  a  man  did  run  away  and 

he  was  found,  I  would,  of  course,  pimish  him  more 
severely. 

7859.  You  think  it  should  be  a  prison  under  some 
modified  conditions  ?— Certainly  I  do. 

7860.  Have  you  considered  the  cost  at  all  ? — No,  I 
have  not  gone  into  the  question  of  cost. 

7861.  You  think  as  a  matter  of  principle  these  men 
should  be  sent  to  a  colony  ? — That  is  so. 

7862.  Do  you  find  that  in  Manchester  men  say  they 
wish  to  be  sent  to  prison  ? — -Yes,  a  good  many,  rather 
than  stop  in  the  casual  ward.  When  they  are  found 
sleeping  out,  and  they  are  asked  why  they  do  not  go  to 
the  tramp  ward,  they  say  they  would  rather  go  to  prison 
than  stay  there. 

7863.  Do  you  think  that  they  mean  it  ? — Well,  I  do  not 
know  ;  that  is  what  they  say.  I  do  not  see  any  objection 
to  the  tramp  ward  ;  it  is  very  clean,  and  almost  as  perfect 
as  they  can  make  it. 

7864.  Now,  at  the  casual  wards  in  Manchester  a  meal 
consisting  of  one  pint  of  porridge  and  six  ounces  of  bread 
is  given  night  and  morning,  and  a  mid-day  meal 
consisting  of  eight  ounces  of  bread  and  one  and  a  half 
ounces  of  cheese.  How  is  the  man  going  to  get  his  dinner 
on  the  other  days  when  he  is  not  in  the  tramp  ward  ? — Of 
course,  I  am  now  talking  about  the  tramp  ward  ;  that 
is  supposed  to  be  his  food  for  the  time  being  while  he  is 
in  the  tramp  ward. 

7865.  He  goes  into  the  tramp  ward  on  Monday,  gets 
his  food  on  Tuesday,  and  is  dismissed  from  the  tramp 
ward  on  Wednesday  morning;  how  is  he  going  to  get 
his  mid-day  meal  on  Wednesday  ?— I  cannot  say  how 
he  is  to  get  it  unless  he  works  for  it. 

7866.  He  may  beg  or  steal  ? — Yes,  that  may  be. 

7867.  Does  he  get  it  somehow  ? — Certainly. 

7868.  If  he  goes  to  prison  he  is  certain  to  get  it  ? — Yes, 
and  he  is  certain  to  get  it  as  long  as  he  stays  in  the  tramp 
ward. 

7869.  But  then  there  is  the  odd  day  out ;  that  is  the 
trouble  ?— Yes. 

7870.  Do  you  think  men  dislike  going  to  prison  as 
much  as  they  used  to  ? — I  do  not ;  I  think  things  are 
made  too  comfortable  for  them  now,  both  in  prison  and 
in  other  places. 

7871.  Do  you  know  any  other  tramp  wards  besides 
Manchester  ?— No,  only  one  ;  I  was  in  Canterbury  ;  I 
was  assistant  relieving  officer  in  Canterbury;  while  I  was 
there  all  tramps  had  to  apply  to  me  for  admission  to  the 
tramp  ward. 

7872.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  a  good  thing  if  the  wards 
were  more  uniform  all  over  the  country  in  their  treat- 
ment of  vagrants  ? — I  think  there  ought  to  be  a  more 
uniform  system  in  dealing  with  the  tramps,  and  also  by 
the  magistrates,  if  it  were  possible  to  get  a  uniform 
system. 

7873.  Do  you  think  it  is  possible  to  get  a  uniform 
system  with  regard  to  magistrates  ? — It  is  almost  im- 
possible to  do  that,  but  I  do  not  think  a  circular  sent  out 
to  the  magistrates  would  be  amiss. 

7874.  What  do  you  think  is  the  shortest  time  for 
which  a  man  may  profitably  be  sent  to  prison ;  it  is  no 
use  sending  him  for  seven  days  ? — Well,  I  said  a  month 
after  previous  conviction.    I  think  that  is  little  enough. 

7875.  And  for  a  first  conviction  ? — ^Well,  I  do  not  know 
that  I  would  send  a  man  to  prison  for  a  first  con- 
viction. 

7876.  Quite  so,  but  after  a  previous  conviction,  a 
month  ? — Certainly. 

7877.  Do  you  see  any  objection  to  having  a  minimum 
sentence,  so  that  you  could  not  send  a  man  to  prison  for 
less  than  a  month,  or  whatever  it  may  be  ? — Personally 
I  should  like  to  see  something  of  that  sort,  but  I  do  not 
think  it  would  be  likely  to  be  adopted. 

7878.  Why  not  ? — I  do  not  think  Parliament  would 
adopt  it, 
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3tr.  Robert       7879.  Might  a  magistrate  not  say,  "Well,  I  will  not 
Peacock.      send  you  to  gaol,  but  I  will  convict  you,"  and  his  con- 
1  Mav^905    'fiction  would  be  recorded  against  him  :  finally  you  would 
  '  find  a  magistrate  who  would  say,  "  You  have  been  con- 
victed a  good  many  times,"  and  send  him  to  quarter 
sessions  for  sentence  ?— Yes ;  but  where  there  is  no 
previous  conviction,  let  h'm  go. 

7880.  {Chairman.)  You  treat  him  as  a  first  offender  ? 
—Yes. 

7881.  You  register  that,  and  on  his  next  offence  it 
coimts  against  him  as  a  conviction  ? — They  can  do  that 
now  by  giving  a  man  a  day  and  letting  him  go ;  that 
would  be  a  conviction  recorded. 

7882.  {Mr.  Dairy.)  I  think  you  have  certain  objections 
to  labour  bureaux  which  have  not  been  brought  out  in 
your  evidence :  would  you  say  what  those  objections 
are  ? — The  working  man  has  a  mistaken  notion  about 
our  labour  bureau.  We  have  the  largest ;  I  do  not  think 
there  is  any  toWn  in  England  that  has  so  large  a  one 
as  we  have,  and  it  is  worked  by  a  proper  staff  and  carried 
out  to  the  best  advantage.  But  a  labour  bureau  is  no 
good  unless  you  have  got  work  to  send  the  men  to.  If 
it  becomes  simply  a  registry  office  it  serves  no  purpose. 
For  instance,  we  have  had  7,000  men  entered  upon 
our  books  in  less  than  six  months  ;  we  have  only  found 
permanent  work  for,  I  think,  about  200  or  300  men. 
Now,  the  corporation  at  Manchester  found  work  for  833 
men  on  the  labour  register  ;  they  had  to  create  work  for 
833  men.  Now,  my  point  is  that  you  cannot  deal  with 
the  genuine  xmemployed  imless  you  have  got  work  for 
them  to  do ;  so  if  you  cannot  deal  with  the  genuine 
unemployed,  what  use  would  it  be  registering  tramps 
unless  you  create  some  work  for  them  to  go  to  in  the  way 
of  colonies? 

7883.  You  mean  that  merely  registering  a  man's  name 
at  a  labour  bureau,  if  there  is  no  work  for  him  to  do, 
becomes  a  useless  form  ? — In  Manchester  we  have  not 
had  any  trouble,  but  it  has  almost  been  verging  upon 
that  several  times  during  the  Winter.  You  get,  for 
instance,  6,000  or  7,000  men  on  the  register ;  it  means 
that  every  morning  you  have  about  2,000  men  assembling 
»t  one  centre ;  you  get  the  men  together ;  the  least 
spark  would  set  those  men  rioting ;  whereas  if  there 
was  no  labour  registry  the  men  would  be  scattered  about ; 
most  of  them  would  be  at  their  own  homes ;  whereas 
they  are  all  brought  together,  and  as  you  know  when 
men  are  brought  together,  it  at  many  times  leads  to 
bother. 

7884.  It  all  tends  to  keep  them  in  the  town  too  ? — 
Yes. 

7885.  And  so  you  think  that  on  the  whole  the  labour 
bureau  is  not  a  success  ? — Well,  I  am  not  going  to  say 
that.  I  say,  if  you  are  going  to  have  a  labour  bureau 
successful,  and  to  deal  with  the  genuine  unemployed, 
you  will  have  to  find  some  more  work  for  them  ;  there 
will  have  to  be  more  work. 

7886.  Then  the  municipality  will  have  to  find  work 
for  them,  if  they  do  not  find  them  employers  ? — Well, 
someone  will  have  to  find  it. 

7887.  Or  the  man  will  have  to  be  referred  to  the  poor 
law  authorities  ? — Yes  ;  I  should  just  like  to  say  that 
during  the  winter  on  several  occasions  these  men  marched 
in  a  body  to  the  poor  law  authorities  and  demanded  reUef 
on  the  spot,  and  they  were  bound  to  give  them  tea  and 
coffee. 

7888.  They  might  have  given  them  an  order  for  the 
workhouse  ? — There  were  about  2,000  men  outside  the 
offices. 

7889.  1  have  seen  that  sort  of  thing  often  enough  ? — 
Yes,  but  still  it  wants  a  very  strong  will  to  tell  them 
they  will  not  give  any  food. 

7890.  When  you  get  your  man  in  the  labour  colony 
how  are  you  going  to  make  him  work ;  what  object 
will  he  have  in  working  ? — Oh.  I  should  think  if  he  did 
not  work  he  would  be  punished  ;  for  instance,  thej 
work  now  ;  they  break  so  many  stones  even  in  the  tramp 
ward  ;  before  they  are  allowed  out  they  have  to  do  it. 

7891.  How  would  you  punish  a  man ;  would  you 
punish  him  by  cells  or  something  of  that  sort,  or  by 
deprivation  of  food,  or  would  you  pay  the  man  when 
he  worked  ? — I  should  punish  him  in  both  ways ;  he  should 
certainly  lose  his  food  if  he  did  not  work. 


7892.  {Mr.  Simpion.)  You  said  there  are  verj-  few- 
incorrigible  rogues  sent  up  to  quarter  sessions  in  Man- 
chester ? — Yes. 

7893.  For  what  sort  of  offences  are  they  usually  sent 
up  :  begging  ? — There  have  been  only  three  incorrigible 
rogues  dealt  with  in  seven  years  in  Manchester. 

7894.  What  do  you  think  is  the  reason — there  must 
be  plenty  of  people  in  Manchester  who  beg  constantly  : 
is  it  that  the  magistrates  think  that  the  powers  of  the 
pohce  court  are  quite  sufficient  ? — I  think  you  will  find 
it  general  throughout  the  country  that  there  are  very  few 
incorrigible  rogues  dealt  with, 

7895.  It  is  not  the  difficulty  of  proving  the  previous 
convictions,  I  suppose  ? — Oh,  no. 

7896.  I  suppose  what  the  magistrates  feel  is,  if  a  man  has 
done  nothing  more  than  beg  they  do  not  want  him  to 
get  as  much  as  twelve  months'  imprisonment  with  hard 
labour  ? — The  magistrate  would  think  that  for  begging, 
no  matter  how  many  times  a  man  had  been  up,  a  few 
days  was  quite  ample  punishment. 

7897.  Suppose  quarter  sessions,  instead  of  giving 
imprisonment,  were  able  to  send  that  man  to  a  labour 
colony  for  one  to  three  years,  do  you  think  then 
that  your  magistrates  would  take  advantage  of  that 
power  ? — I  do. 

7898.  They  would  feel  then  that  it  was  worth  while 
sending  him  up  in  order  that  he  might  be  treated  in 
that  way  ? — The  reason  I  say  that  is  this :  the 
Inebriates  Act  was  passed  enabling  magistrates  to 
do  that  two  or  three  years  ago.  Well,  magistrates  now  are 
availing  themselves  of  the  power  to  send  inebriates  to> 
certain  institutions  for  one  year,  two  years  and  three 
years.  I  think  they  would  do  it  in  the  case  of  habitual 
vagrants. 

7899.  That  is  to  say,  taking  a  parallel  case,  the  magis- 
trates would  not  send  people  for  drunkemiess  to  quarter 
sessions  if  they  were  going  to  get  twelve  months'  imprison- 
ment for  mere  drunkenness  ;  but  they  are  willing  to  send 
them  if  they  are  going  to  get  a  term  in  an  inebriate 
reformatory  ? — Yes,   to  an  inebriate  reformatory. 

7900.  Do  you  issue  many  certificates  for  pedlars  in 
Manchester  ? — Yes,  a  great  many. 

7901.  I  suppose  you  make  inquiries  before  issuing, 
them  ? — We  make  inquiries,  of  course. 

7902.  Unless  the  man  is  of  good  character,  would 
you  agree  that  a  pedlar's  licence  offers  excellent  facilities 
for  such  offences  as  larceny  in  a  dwelling  house  or  house- 
breaking ? — There  is  no  doubt  that  a  pedlar's  licence 
does  offer  facilities  ;  you  must  be  very  careful  in  grant- 
ing it ;  we  never  grant  one  to  anyone  who  has  been 
previously  convicted. 

7903.  You  would  have  to  have  some  knowledge 
of  his  antecedents  ?— If  he  comes  from  some  other  town 
we  write  to  the  police  of  that  other  town. 

7904.  {Chairman.)  When  a  man  comes  to  you  and 
asks  for  a  renewal  of  the  certificate  you  write  to  the 
police  of  some  town  ? — If  we  have  not  previously  granted 
him  a  certificate  we  write  to  the  town  he  says  he  has 
come  from,  and  he  has  to  give  references  before  we  grant 
his  certificate. 

7905.  {Mr.  Simpson.)  It  has  to  be  renewed  everv 
year  ? — Yes. 

7906.  Would  you  only  know  if  he  had  been  convicted 
at  Manchester  ? — If  he  were  convicted  elsewhere  and  we 
found  that  out,  he  would  have  to  forfeit  his  certificate. 

7907.  Is  a  pedlar's  certificate  forfeited  ? — Oh,  yes  ;  it 
is  forfeited  for  a  conviction. 

7908.  But  only  after  conviction  under   the  Pedlars' 

Act  ?  It  frequently  happens  when  a  man  is  convicted 

that  the  certificate  is  sent  on  to  the  police  who  issued  the 
certificate. 

7909.  Suppose  a  pedlar  committed  a  theft,  and  was 
convicted  of  that,  would  the  magistrate  be  able  to  forfeit 

his  licence  ?  I  cajinot  straight  off  say  whether  he  has 

power  to  do  it ;  I  can  only  tell  you  what  the  practice  is  ; 
the  certificate  is  frequently  sent  on  to  the  police  who  have 
granted  the  certificate;  in  effect,  that  certificate  is  for- 
feited ;  whether  it  is  done  legally  or  not  I  do  not  know, 
but  it  frequently  happens  that  it  is  sent  on. 

7910.  The  man  does  not  keep  it  ?— Certainly  not. 
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7911.  So  if,  after  he  has  served  his  term,  he  goes  out 
peddling  again,  he  has  nothing  to  protect  him,  and  must 
apply  again  for  a  licence  ? — Under  the  Pedlars'  Act  a 
man  cannot  have  a  licence  if  he  has  been  previously 
convicted. 

7912.  He  has  to  be  of  good  character  ? — ^It  says  he 
cannot  be  granted  one  after  conviction. 

7913.  But,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  is  it  not  granted  to  a  man 
who  has  been  convicted ;  it  would  be  rather  hard  on  a 
man  who  has  been  convicted,  but  intended  to  turn  over 
fi  new  leaf  to  be  for  ever  after  debarred  from  holding  a 
pedlar's  licence  ? — It  may  look  very  hard,  but  as  the  law 
stands  at  the  present  time  that  is  the  position.  I  will 
tell  you  what  we  do  to  get  over  that,  so  far  as  Manchester 
is  concerned.  We  never  grant  what  "We  call  a  pedlar's 
certificate,  but  if  we  think  a  man  is  likely  to  lead  an  honest 
life  we  give  him  a  free  certificate  to  hawk,  as  far  as  Man- 
chester is  concerned.  A  pedlar's  certificate  would  enable 
a  man  to  hawk  anywhere  in  the  United  Kingdom,  but  if 
a  man  has  been  convicted,  and  we  think  he  wants  to  lead 
an  honest  life,  we  give  him  a  certificate  to  hawk  in  Man- 
chester only ;  I  simply  take  the  responsibility  so  far  as 
Manchester  is  concerned. 

7914.  That  is  to  say,  j-ou  will  not  prosecute  him? — I 
do  not  give  him  a  pedlar's  certificate  quite  free,  so  that  it 
cannot  be  said  that  he  has  been  granted  his  certificate 
contrary  to  the  Act  of  Parliament. 

7915.  Do  you  ever  come  across  instances  of  pedlars 
holding  certificates  which  have  been  granted  in  other 
districts  without  much  enquiry  as  to  their  character  ? — 
Well,  I  have  strong  reason  to  believe  that  some  districts 
do  not  take  the  precaution  to  enquire  about  their  char- 
acters. I  Would  not  like  to  say  that  the  5s.  is  tempting, 
but  I  do  not  think  in  some  instances  they  do  make  en- 
quiries. 

7916.  Probably  to  a  very  economical  watch  committee 
it  might  be  a  certain  amount  of  inducement  ? — Yes. 

7917.  Do  you  think  that  is  possible  ? — Well,  I  do  not 
think  they  would  take  the  money  into  consideration  in  a 
large  centre,  but  they  might  do  so  in  small  districts. 

7918.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  a  good  thing  that 
where  the  certificate  is  not  forfeited  the  minor  convic- 
tions should  be  endorsed  on  it  by  the  police,  so  that  the 
certificate  should  be,  mojre  or  less,  a  record  of  the  man's 
career  since  it  was  granted  ? — I  do  not  think  that  is 
necessary  ;  I  think  you  will  find  that  is  provided  against. 
I  do  not  think  it  is  likely  that  a  certificate  would  be  granted 
where  a  man  has  been  convicted. 

7919.  You  do  not  mean  where  a  man  is  convicted  of 
drunkenness  ? — Oh,  that  is  nothing. 

7920.  Suppose  a  pedlar  was  constantly  drunk  and 
disorderly,  do  j^ou  not  think  it  would  be  a  good  thing  to 
endorse  that  on  his  certificate  ? — I  do  not  think  that 
drunken  cases  ought  to  be  endorsed  on  the  back  of  a  ped- 
lar's certificate. 

7921.  Supposing  a  man  were  constantly  getting  drunk, 
do  you  not  think  that  would  be  a  suSicient  disqualifica- 
tion ? — No,  I  do  not  think  so.  A  man  might  get  drunk 
two  or  three  times  a  week,  and  yet  be  a  good  pedlar,  if  he 
vras  an  honest  man. 

7922.  You  think  it  is  only  a  question  of  honesty  ? — 
Certainly,  I  think  the  object  of  the  Act  of  Parliament  was 
to  stop  pilfering. 

7923.  A  good  character  in  other  respects  is  not  essen- 
tial 1 — I  think  if  the  man  is  thoroughly  honest  that  is 
all  you  require  for  a  pedlar  ;  you  see,  miny  men  are  pedlars 
who  could  not  earn  a  living  in  other  walks  of  life  ;  I  mean 
they  are  deformed  in  some  way,  and  it  is  an  assistance 
to  any  man  in  earning  a  living  for  him  to  have  a  pedlar's 
ILcence. 

7924.  (Sir  William  Chance.)  You  have  held  the  post  of 
chief  constable  in  three  different  towns  for  seventeen 
years  ? — Yes. 

7925.  And  you  have  remarked  in  your  statement  on  the 
^small  number  of  vagrant  children  ;  did  you  find  that  so  in 
Oldham  ?— Yes. 

7926.  And  in  Canterbury  where  you  were  before  ?  — 
Yes,  whilst  at  Canterbury. 

7927.  During  the  time  you  have  been  in  Manchester 
have  you  noticed  any  increase  or  decrease  in  the  number 
of  vagrant  children  ?— Well,  in  Manchester  of  course  when 
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I  went  there  there  was  a  very  large  number  of  children  Mr.  Robert 

in  the  streets  selling  matches  who  were  practical  ly  begging ;  Peacock. 

they  were  sent  out  by  their  parents.    We  have  introduced  — ~ 

now  the  Street  Trading  Act,  and  that  has  practically  MayJ905. 
driven  all  children  from  the  streets  of  Manchester. 

7928.  I  am  talking  rather  of  the  children  on  tramp  ! — 
I  do  not  see  much  of  these. 

7929.  They  are  very  few  ? — I  do  not  see  much  of  these  ; 
they  go  direct  to  the  workhouse  ;  they  do  not  come  to  the 
police. 

7930.  That  particular  class  do  not  beg  in  the  streets 
at  all  ?— No. 

7931.  Have  you  got  a  branch  of  the  Society  for  the 
Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Children  in  Manchester  ? — Yes. 

7932.  Are  they  at  all  active  in  the  matter  of  vagrant 
children  ? — -Yes,  they  are  very  active,  but  there  are  not 
many  vagrant  children. 

7933.  And  in  carrying  out  that  Street  Trading  Act,  do 
they  help  you  at  all  ? — -No  ;  we  have  got  special  men; 
there  are  police  officers  who  do  that  work. 

7934.  What  is  your  opinion  as  to  the  question  of  the 
authority  who  should  control  vagrants  ;  do  you  consider 
it  is  satisfactory  that  the  control  should  be  in  the  hands  of 
the  guardians  as  at  present,  or  do  you  think  that  it  should 
be  transferred  to  the  police  ? — -As  far  as  I  can  see,  of  course, 
the  guardians  do  all  that  is  expected  of  them,  but  it  is  not 
successful.  The  proof  that  it  is  not  successful  is  that 
there  are  more  persons  sleeping  out  in  Manchester  than 
are  housed  by  the  guardians,  and  it  shows  the  provision 
made  by  the  guardians  is  not  at  all  looked  upon  as  satis- 
factory by  the  vagrants  themselves. 

7935.  Do  you  think  tnat  if  the  police  were  made 
the  vagrant  authority  they  would  be  more  successful  in 
dealing  with  vagrants  ? — Yes  ;  if  they  had  more  power 
to  deal  with  vagrants  than  they  have  at  present. 

7936.  What  further  powers  would  you  want  ? — If  a 
man  was  found  to  be  an  habitual  vagrant,  they  should  have 
power  to  send  him  away. 

7937.  Would  it  not  be  an  advantage  in  connection  with 
the  police  work  that  they  might  have  that  power  ? — Yes. 

7938.  In  Manchester  the  tramp  wards  are  entirely 
separated  from  the  workhouse,  are  they  not  ?— Yes. 

7939.  There  would  be  no  difficulty  whatever  in  trans- 
ferring that  tramp  ward  from  the  poor  law  guardians  to 
the  police? — -No  ;  the  tramp  ward  is  practically  central. 

7940.  As  regards  the  number  of  people  sleeping  out, 
it  appears  from  your  evidence  that  at  the  time  that  your 
census  was  taken  the  monthly  average  was  about  200  ? — 
Well,  that  was  1903  ;  we  do  not  average  them  now. 

7941.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  available  accommodation 
at  the  casual  wards  was  considerably  more  than  that  ; 
that  is  to  say,  the  wards  were  not  filled  ? — At  the  time  we 
made  enquiries  and  found  there  were  200  a  month  sleeping 
out,  189  would  be  the  highest  number  we  hadin  the  tramp 
wards  during  that  winter  although  there  was  accommoda- 
tion for  500. 

7942.  That  leaves  a  balance  of  300  for  which  there  wa  s 
accommodation  ? — They  had  accommodation  for  311 
more  than  they  got  in. 

7943.  There  was   available   accommodation   in  the 
common  lodging-houses  in  addition  ? — Yes. 

7944.  What  do  you  think  then  was  the  cause  of  these 
people  preferring  to  sleep  out,  and  not  taking  advantage 
of  the  casual  wards  ? — As  I  say,  the  tramp  Avard  is  un- 
popular ;  that  is  the  only  way  I  can  put  it. 

7945.  Do  you  think  it  is  the  enforcement  of  the  bath 
that  makes  the  vagrants  object  to  the  casual  wards  ? — I 
know  they  do  not  like  the  bath,  but  whether  that  is  the 
reason  I  cannot  possibly  tell. 

7946.  They  also  have  to  be  searched  ;  that  might  be  a 
further  objection  ? — Yes. 

7947.  You  may  give  that  as  the  answer  why  they  do 
not  go  to  the  tramp  wards,  but  it  is  no  good  answer  why 
they  do  not  go  to  the  common  lodging-house  :  can  you 
tell  me  why  they  do  not  go  there  ? — They  sleep  out 
principally  in  the  sheds  adjacent  to  brick  kilns  and  boiler 
houses  ;  of  course  if  they  can  sleep  there  without  payinjr, 
they  keep  the  money  in  their  pockets. 
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7948.  And  at  the  time  these  people  are  sleeping  out  do 
any  philanthropic  people  establish  free  shelters  for  them 
and  free  meals  ? — Yes  ;  there  was  a  shelter  opened  in 
Wood  Street,  to  which  they  allowed  them  to  come ;  there 
was  accommodation  for  300,  and  they  gave  them  food  as 
well.  Well,  of  course  they  turned  hundreds  away  every 
night  from  there.  Now  it  is  found  that  when  that  shelter 
was  opened  the  people  came  from  the  common  lodging- 
houses — men  who  had  previously  paid  for  their  lodging. 

7949.  Then  the  effect  of  establishing  those  philan- 
thropic shelters  is  to  take  the  people  out  of  the  common 
lodging-houses  ? — Certainly,  that  was  proved  beyond  a 
doubt  when  the  shelter  was  opened. 

7950.  What  would  be  your  opinion  as  to  that  ? — I  do 
not  want  you  to  take  that  view  of  all  the  shelters  in 
Manchester. 

7951.  I  am  talking  of  the  public  shelter  ? — My  view  at 
that  time  was  that  I  advised  them  to  close  it ;  it  was 
not  fair  to  be  getting  subscriptions  and  allowing  men  to 
come  there  free  who  had  previously  paid  for  their  lodging 
elsewhere. 

7952.  Was  it  closed  ?— Yes. 

7953.  What  was  the  result  of  that  ? — They  went  back 
to  the  lodging-houses. 

7954.  Then  as  to  the  other  shelters  you  mention,  do 
people  pay  anything  for  going  there  ? — The  other  shelters 
of  course  have  never  turned  anybody  away,  but  the  men 
have  to  earn  their  shelter  before  they  leave  the  building 
by  wood  chopping. 

7955.  Is  that  a  Church  Army  place  ? — Yes  ;  the 
largest  shelter  is  what  they  call  the  Manchester  and 
Salford  Mission  ;  they  have  got  beds  there  for  330  nightly. 

7956.  And  the  men  have  to  work  there  in  return  for 
their  board  and  lodging  ? — Yes. 

7957.  You  do  not  think  that  these  particular  shelters 
attract  people  from  the  common  lodging-houses  ? — I 
do  not,  because,  you  see,  they  have  to  work  there. 

7958.  In  the  common  lodging-houses  I  suppose  they  do 
not  enforce  washing  ? — Oh,  no. 

7959.  With  yoiu*  experience  of  common  lodging- 
houses  and  tramp  wards  in  Manchester,  do  you  consider 
the  tramp  ward  the  better  ? — Yes. 

7960.  It  is  better  managed  than  the  common  lodging- 
house  ? — Yes,  much  better ;  the  tramp  ward  is  almost  as 
perfect  as  you  can  make  it,  and  certainly  sweeter  in  every 
respect.  As  you  will  see  by  my  statement  I  do  not  think 
common  lodging-houses  show  the  slightest  stringency 
such  as  is  exercised  when  you  get  into  the  tramp  ward. 

7961.  You  have  no  objection  to  the  management  of 
the  tramp  ward  in  Manchester  ? — No,  I  think  it  is  as 
well  managed  as  it  possibly  can  be,  and  I  think  the  men 
are  well  fed  for  what  they  do. 

7962.  You  say  the  largest  proportion  of  these  tramps 
belong  to  the  unskilled  labouring  classes  ? — Yes. 

7963.  That  is  your  experience  ? — Yes. 

7964.  Is  that  why  you  recommend  that  labour  colonies 
should  be  tried  ? — Yes. 

7965.  Now  what  kind  of  labour  colony  had  you  in  your 
mind  for  the  treatment  of  these  tramps  ? — Principally, 
farm  colonies. 

7966.  Have  you  visited  any  colony  of  the  kind  ? — I 
have  visited  two,  including  the  Salvation  Army  colony  at 
Hadleigh. 

7967.  Do  you  consider  the  Salvation  Army  colony  at 
Hadleigh  a  suitable  place  for  these  men  ? — I  do  not. 

7968.  Would  you  just  say  shortly  why  you  do  not 
consider  it  a  proper  place  for  the  reception  of  vagrants  ? — 
There  is  no  power  of  detention  ;  a  man  can  leave  when  he 
likes,  and  it  is  not  on  a  sufficiently  large  scale  to  deal  with 
this  question. 

7969.  It  is  not  proposed,  I  think,  that  there  should  be 
one  huge  labour  colony  to  take  all  these  vagrants  ? — No, 
but  you  would  have  to  have  something  very  substantial  if 
you  are  going  to  deal  with  the  vagrant  class. 

7970.  You  say  that  Hadleigh  is  not  a  suitable  place  for 
the  reception  of  vagrants  ? — No. 

7971.  Now  what  is  the  other  colony  that  you  visited  ? — 
That  was  on  a  much  smaller  scale  ;  it  was  a  colony  that 


the  Poplar  guardians  have  established  at  Laindon,  in 
Essex. 

7972.  That  is  purely  for  able-bodied  inmates  of  the 
workhouse  ? — There  were  only  about  fifty  there. 

7973.  These  are  the  only  two  labour  colonies  you  have 
seen  ? — Yes. 

7974.  What  is  your  idea  of  a  labour  colony  which 
would  be  suitable  for  vagrants  ? — A  colony  like  the 
Salvation  Army  colony,  if  there  was  power  of  detention, 
certainly  would  reclaim  and  make  the  men  work.  For 
instance,  take  the  labour  colony  at  Hadleigh  :  men  work 
at  brick  making  and  different  things  ;  it  is  not  all  farm 
work  at  the  Salvation  Army  colony,  it  is  different  kinds  of 
work. 

7975.  {Dr.  Dowries.)  With  regard  to  the  philanthropic 
shelter  that  you  spoke  of  ,1  believe  it  not  only  brought  the 
tramps  out  of  lodging-houses  but  it  caused  thein  to  flock 
from  other  towns  to  Manchester  ;  and  when  it  was  closed 
they  ceased  to  flock  into  Manchester  ? — Yes. 

7976.  Have  you  any  doubt  that  the  free  shelter  was  the 
cause  of  tramps  coming  to  Manchester  ? — Well,  we  made 
enquiries  at  the  time  and  we  proved  that  beyond  a  doubt. 

7977.  I  believe  Manchester  decided  not  to  have  any 
fund  for  the  unemployed  for  fear  it  should  render  Man- 
chester a  dumping  ground  ? — That  is  so. 

7978.  Manchester  did  not  want  to  have  other  people's, 
loafers  ? — Well,  they  do  not  want  to  encourage  them. 

7979.  Child  vagrancy,  I  think  you  said,  is  almost  non- 
existent with  you  ? — Yes,  that  is  so. 

7980.  You  have  spoken  of  the  people  who  sleep  out  in 
Piccadilly,  and  you  regard  them  as  a  danger  ;  do  you 
think  it  desirable  that  the  police  should  have  further 
powers  with  regard  to  what  I  might  call  the  night  loafer  ? 
—Well,  we  could  move  those  on  if  we  wanted,  but  we  do 
not  feel  it  is  well ;  I  admit  it  is  not  a  very  nice  sight  to  see 
them  sleeping  in  the  centre  of  the  city  on  forms. 

7981.  One  of  the  difficulties  in  dealing  with  them  now 
would  be  that  you  do  not  quite  see  what  is  to  be  done 
with  them  ? — That  is  so. 

7982.  Assuming  that  there  was  machinery  by  which 
a  man,  for  we  will  say  a  first  conviction,  might  be  dis- 
charged under  the  First  Offenders'  Act,  but  after  further 
convictions  might  be  put  away  to  a  labour  colony  or  a 
reformatory  for  an  indefinite  sentence  of  one,  two  or 
three  years,  would  that  remove  your  difficulty  ? — Yes. 

7983.  {Mr.  Davy.)  What  are  the  conditions  of  regis- 
tration at  your  labour  bureau  ;  is  it  long  residence  in 
Lancashire  ?— Twelve  months'  residence. 

7984.  Therefore  it  does  not  apply  to  tramps  at  all  ? — No. 

7985.  {Captain  Showers.)  I  suppose  as  chief  constable 
of  Manchester  you  have  some  control  over  vagrants  t 
— No,  we  have  no  control  over  the  vagrants  at  all. 

7986.  Are   your   junior   officers   assistant  relieving 
officers  ? — No. 

7987.  You  are  an  inspector  of  the  common  lodging- 
houses,  I  suppose  ? — Yes. 

7988.  And  you  have  power  to  enter  them  and  see  that 
everything  is  all  right,  I  believe  ? — Yes. 

7989.  Do  you  not  think  it  would  be  very  much  better 
if  you  had  more  control  over  the  casual  wards  ? — Of 
course  it  would  be  more  beneficial  if  we  could  go  in,  and 
we  might,  of  course,  arrest  many  a  criminal  if  we  could 
only  go  in. 

7990.  What  is  your  opinion  of  the  police  taking  charge 
of,  and  managing  the  casual  wards  ? — I  have  not  given 
much  consideration  to  the  question. 

7991.  It  would  give  you  greater  responsibility  ? — It 
would  give  us  greater  responsibility  of  course,  but  I  dare- 
say the  result  would  justify  it. 

7992.  Would  you  consider  that  a  police  pensioner 
would  be  better  than  having  one  of  the  active  force  in 
charge  of  the  casual  ward  ? — Yes.  You  see  in  Manchester 
the  vagrants  now  keep  away  from  the  casual  wards  ;  the 
difficulty  is  not  to  keep  them  away,  but  it  is  that  they  do 
not  go  to  tlie  tramp  ward.  It  is  proved  that  there  are 
600  vagrants  in  Manchester  every  night  and  there  are  less 
than  200  in  the  tramp  ward.  The  question  with  the  Cor- 
poration is  how  to  get  the  vagrants  to  use  that  tramp 
ward,  not  how  to  keep  them  away. 
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7993.  Do  you  follow  up  any  of  the  vagrant  children 
when  they  leave  Manchester  ? — Oh,  yes,  we  hand  all  cases 
of  cruelty  to  children  over  to  the  inspector  of  the  Society 
for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Children. 

7994.  You  think  that  all  these  children  should  be  sent 
to  industrial  schools  ? — Yes. 

7995.  Supposmg  the  casual  Wards  were  in  charge  of  an 
ex -policeman,  what  would  be  your  view  as  to  their  being 
under  the  control  of  a  joint  committee  of  the  watch 
committee  and  board  of  guardians  ? — I  think  it  would 
be  a  very  good  idea  if  they  were. 

7996.  Do  you  think  it  would  have  a  much  more  de- 
sirable effect  than  the  present  system  ? — I  am  quite  sure 
it  would. 

7997.  You  would  get  more  uniformity  ? — That  is  so ; 
of  course,  it  would  have  to  be  all  through  the  country. 

7998.  {Sir  William  Chance.)  Do  you  have  many  prosecu- 
tions by  boards  of  guardians  of  vagrants  for  refusing 
to  do  their  Work  ? — Very  few. 

7999.  {Mr.  Simpson.)  You  do  not  think  it  is  the  rigour 
of  the  discipline  and  the  hardness  of  the  work  that  makes 
the  wards  unpopular  with  the  vagrant  class  ? — No. 

8000.  {Sir  William  Chance.)  Do  the  guardians  exercise 
their  full  power  of  detention :  that  is,  do  they  detain 
a  tramp  for  two  nights  ? — They  never  detain  a  man  in 
Manchester  if  he  can  give  any  evidence  at  all  that  he  is 
likely  to  get  work. 


8001.  {Captain  Eardley-Wilmot.)  What  sort  of  evidence  Mr.  Robert 
could  he  give,  except  his  word  ? — That  is  what  I  mean.  Peacock. 

8002.  He  simply  says  so  ? — ^There  are  ways  when  a  ^g^g 

man  tells  you  to  know  whether  he  is  speaking  the  truth  or   

not. 

8003.  (Sir  William  Chance.)  Do  the  guardians  enforce 
the  task  of  work  at  Manchester  ? — No ;  they  enforce  it 
unless  they  have  any  statement  that  the  man  has  work  to 
go  to.  That  was  the  reason  this  rule  was  relaxed.  We 
found  that  any  man  whether  he  had  got  work  to  go  to  or 
not  could  do  his  task  in  the  afternoon  instead  of  the 
morning,  and  get  out  the  next  morning. 

8004.  {Chairman.)  Manchester  seems  very  popular 
amongst  this  class  of  men;  do  you  think  it  is  in  consequence 
of  a  pretty  general  mistaken  kindness  in  the  way  of 
relieving  the  beggar  by  giving  ? — There  is  no  doubt  that 
there  is  too  much  giving  in  a  lot  of  these  institutions ;  I 
do  not  see  they  are  very  beneficial. 

8005.  You  mean  the  free  shelters  and  the  free  food  places? 
—Yes. 

8006.  Do  you  know  whether  the  Manchester  people, 
being  well-to-do  people  as  a  rule,  give  pretty  freely  to  the 
man  in  the  street  ?— It  is  a  popular  cry  for  anyone  who 
wants  to  get  into  the  council  or  anjrwhere  else  that  they 
are  friends  of  the  unemployed,  and  in  the  winter  time 
there  are  soup  kitchens  opened  all  over  the  place. 

8007.  That  will  account,  no  doubt,  for  it  being  a  popular 
place  for  the  tramp  to  go  to  ? — ^The  Lord  Mayor  last , 
winter  gave  away  over  £10,000  in  food  and  things. 
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8008.  {Chairman.)  Mr.  Carlile,  you  are,  I  believe,  the 
founder  and  the  honorary  chief  secretary  of  the  Church 
Army  ? — Yes,  sir. 

8009.  You  have  been  practically  the  head  of  that  body 
from  the  very  first  ?— -Yes. 

8010.  When  was  the  Church  Army  founded  ?— In  1881. 

8011.  Then  it  has  been  twenty-four  years  in  existence  ? 
— Yes,  but  not  the  social  side  which  affects  vagrancy. 

8012.  Quite  so ;  it  had  small  beginnings,  like  many 
good  things,  I  suppose  ? — Yes. 

8013.  Now,  I  suppose,  the  Church  Army  deals  with 
a  very  large  number  of  vagrants  ? — Yes,  that  is  so,  sir. 

8014.  Can  you  say  what  number  in  the  year  you 
have  to  deal  with  ? — I  have  submitted  a  paper  with 
some  statistics  upon  it.  It  varies  very  materially  every 
year  ;  for  instance,  last  winter  we  were  taking  2,000  a 
night  off  the  streets  and  making  them  work  three  hours. 
Well,  that  went  on  for  five  months  and  we  had  to  find 
bods  for  them.    Everyone  cost  us  4d. 

8015.  Was  that  in  London  alone  ? — Yes. 

8016.  You  deal  with  many  large  towns  besides  London  ? 
—Yes,  with  every  large  town  in  England,  and  very  much 
m  the  same  way. 

8017.  Last  winter  there  was  an  extra  pressure  upon 
the  Church  Army  ? — ^Yes,  it  was  most  tremendous. 

8018.  Was  that  the  case  all  over  England  ? — Yes, 
many  men  became  vagrants  in  less  than  a  month. 


8019.  They  were  wandering  without  means  of  support  ? 
— Yes. 

8020.  Now,  take  the  London  vagrants ;  what  is 
you  view  as  to  the  proportion  of  men  who  would  work 
if  they  could  get  it  ?— It  is  a  very  difficult  question  for 
me  to  answer  exactly,  because  all  who  come  to  us  know 
they  have  to  labour ;  the  word  "  labour "  bars  the 
loafer. 

8021.  Then,  in  fact,  you  have  not  very  much  know- 
ledge on  the  point,  I  suppose ;  you  do  not  examine  the 
men  in  the  casual  wards  ?— Yes,  we  search  every  casual 
ward  every  week  to  find  out  men  who  will  work ;  we 
have  a  man  doing  nothing  else  all  day  long  throughout 
the  whole  year.  He  spends  his  life  entirely  trying  to 
find  men  in  the  casual  wards  whom  we  think  we  can 
restore  to  society. 

8022.  Men  who  will  come  to  your  homes  and  work  ?  

Yes,  we  get  a  very  hopeful  number  out  of  the  casual 
wa,rds.  It  is  a  very  good  field,  not  quite  so  good  as 
prison,  but  it  is  next  to  the  prison. 

8023.  How  many  days  do  you  get  them  to  work  on 
an  average  ?— We  make  them  sign  a  contract  to  stay 
with  us  for  two  months  ;  we  pay  full  pay  for  two  months  ; 
the  third  month,  half  pay ;  the  fourth  month  we  guarantee 
no  pay,  so  that  by  the  fourth  month  the  man  is  desper- 
ately anxious  to  get  out  into  employment. 

8024.  Now,  do  you  in  the  meantime  try  to  provide 
the  man  with  some  employment  outside  ?— Oh,  we  are 
always  at  it ;  after  he  has  been  with  us  a  few  weeks  we 
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MINUTES  OP  EVIDENCE  : 


Sev.  W.  set  to  work  to  try '  and  see  in  what  part  of  England 
Carlile.       we  can  make  an  outlet  for  that  man,  and,  if  we  cannot 

  place  him  locally,  as  trade  is  reviving  in  Lancashire  wo 

June  1905.  ^yonld  see  if  we  could  send  him  down  to  Manchester, 
or  get  him  through  to  Bolton  or  Preston  or  some  other 
place. 

802.5.  I  suppose  you  ascertain  what  work  he  is  most 
fitted  for;  what  he  has  done  before,  and  so  on? — The 
very  first  day  we  should  do  that. 

8026.  And  then,  I  suppose,  you  try  and  send  him  where 
you  t.,i.ik  he  will  get  that  work  which  i?  most  suitable  for 
Mm  ? — Yes. 

8027.  And  you  say  that  you  get  a  considerable 
numbsr  of  men  out  of  the  casual  wards  ?— A  very  con- 
siderable number  of  excellent  cases. 

8028.  Can  you  say  whether  in  the  end  they  get  per- 
manent employment  ? — I  can  say  that  after  the  average 
stay  of  thirteen  weeks  with  us  last  year  52  per  cent, 
of  the  total  cases  found  employment  and  got  off  our 
hands,  and  a  large  proportion  retained  their  work,  and 
probably  a  large  proportion  also  lost  it.  It  is  a  very 
depressing  business  at  times. 

8029.  Your  method  of  work  is  through  labour  homes 
and  receiving  homes  ? — Yes,  chiefly  labour  homes  ; 
they  have  lodging  homes  adjoining.  In  the  whole  of 
England,  Scotland  and  Ireland  there  are  120  homes  and 
agencies. 

8030.  Would  you  kindly  describe  to  us  the  labour 
home  and  the  receiving  home  ? — You  have  got  a  type 
of  ths  receiving  home  at  the  Morning  Post  embankment 
home,  and  another  type  of  it  in  the  East  End  of  London 
at  the  Banner  Street  homeless  poor  asylum  ;  they  are 
worked  by  the  Church  Army.  The  difference  between 
a  receiving  home  and  a  labour  home  is  that  at  the  re- 
ceiving home  the  man  undertakes  to  work,  but  he  does 
not  bind  himself  down  for  two  months.  When  he  comes 
in  he  cannot  get  any  relief  without  work,  but  he  may 
■go  out  the  next  morning  after  he  has  done  his  work ; 
we  expect  him  to  stay  three  days  so  as  to  give  us  time 
.to  know  something  about  him,  in  order  to  be  able  to 
pa?s  him  on  to  one  of  the  various  labour  homes  in  the 
coimtry. 

8031.  I  suppose  if  you  could  get  him  work  immediately 
you  would  send  him  to  it  without  his  going  to  any 
home  ? — In  a  numbsr  of  cases  we  get  him  work 
immediately ;  certain  men  come  up  to  London  and 
think  they  are  .going  to  get  a  barth,  and  when  they  do 
not  they  pawn  everything  ;  and  perhaps  before  they 
get  right  down  they  hear  of  us,  or  the  police  send  them 
to  us.  You  see,  our  homes  are  not  like  those  of  our 
excellent  friends  the  Salvation  Army  ;  we  have  great 
admiration  for  them,  but  ours  is  the  opposite  style  ;  we 
would  rather  permanently  deal  with  the  few  individuals 
than  try  and  benefit  a  large  lot ;  that  is  our  aim.  They 
may  benefit  more  people  numerically,  but  our  aim  is  to 
make  a  bslter  job  of  the  one  man  we  get. 

8032.  Then  I  understand  that  you  work  cordially 
^ith  the  police  ? — Oh,  yes,  and  with  the  Charity  Organ- 
isation Society. 

8033.  And  the  police  send  you,  I  suppose,  the  majority 
of  those  whom  you  assist  ? — The  majority  of  cases  come 
from  the  police,  Scotland  Yard  and  the  casual  ward. 
From  our  point  of  view  the  prisoner  is  more  hopeful  to 
us  than  the  tramp. 

8034.  When  the  police  send  you  a  man  whom  they 
know  to  be  a  criminal,  do  they  let  you  know  that  he  is 
a  criminal  ? — Oh,  yes  ;  that  is  no  bar  to  him  with  us. 

8035.  Do  you  make  any  difference  between  the  men 
who  have  been  convicted,  and  the  men  who,  as  far  as  you 
know,  have  no  stain  upon  them  ? — We  should  separate 
them  in  different  homes.  That  is  where  the  receiving 
home  helps  us  ;  it  gives  us  a  three  days'  chance  to  find 
out  whether  the  man  is  suitable  for  this  home  or  that. 

8036.  We  were  told  the  other  day  by  Mr.  Lamb  on 
behalf  of  the  Salvation  Army,  that  they  made  practically 
no  difference  between  an  old  convict  and  the  man  who 
had  never  been  convicted  ? — ^That  is  the  difference  ;  we 
do  not  attempt  such  great  numbers  as  the  Salvation 
Army ;  they  do  their  very  best,  but  I  do  not  see  how 
they  could  make  such  a  distinction. 

8037.  As  far  as  you  can,  you  keep  the  convicted  men 
and  others  separate  ? — Oh,  yes  ;    the  regular  convicts 


are  generally  put  together  ;  we  do  not  publicly  say  in 
which  home,  because  it  would  be  a  stigma  on  that  home, 
and  we  should  not  get  the  poor  fellows  out  to  work  ;  we 
do  not  call  the  plaoe  a  prisoners'  home,  but  more  or  less  it 
is  so. 

80.'^8.  When  you  get  a  man  work,  is  anything  said  to 
his  employers  with  regard  to  his  previous  character  ? 
— Oh,  yes,  we  appeal  to  them  to  take  him  because  of  his 
previous  character ;  we  say  to  them  for  instance,  he  has 
done  fifteen  years  ;  he  is  a  murder  case,  but  we  have 
every  reason  to  believe  he  is  a  decent  fellow  and  you  can 
trust  him. 

8039.  You  have  a  good  character  of  him  in  prison  ? — 
We  have  a  good  character  of  him  ;  we  have  got  his  photo- 
graph and  all  particulars  of  his  prison  reports  ;  we  are  in 
the  closest  touch  with  the  prison  authorities. 

8040.  What  sort  of  work  would  that  man  get  ? — Some 
builder,  perhaps,  would  give  him  a  job. 

8041.  (Mr.  Davy.)  You  are  talking  now  of  an  unskilled 
man  ? — Yes,  an  unskilled  man.  Of  course  we  should  try 
to  get  a  skilled  man  into  his  trade  ;  the  trades  unions  are 
not  very  fond  of  him. 

8042.  (Chairman.)  Have  you  in  London  any  free 
shelters  ? — No.  In  all  our  shelters  a  man  or  a  woman 
must  work. 

8043.  So  it  is  not  free  ?• — No.  We  are  free  to  lose 
money  by  their  work. 

8044.  What  is  your  ordinary  task  of  work  to  compensate 
for  the  night's  rest  ? — For  a  night's  rest  it  is  merely 
chopping  sticks. 

8045.  That  is  light  work  ? — No,  sometimes  if  we  think 
he  is  a  lazy  man  we  put  him  on  to  saw  an  enormous  lump 
of  very  heavy  wood  to  see  whether  he  can  get  to  the 
bottom  of  it.  i 

8046.  Supposing  he  refuses  to  do  it  after  he  has  got  his 
night's  rest  ? — We  do  not  receive  after  four  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon,  so  that  he  does  his  work  first. 

8047.  Between  that  and  his  supper  time  he  does  his 
work ,? — Yes,  what  we  call  the  special  relief  work  in  the 
winter.  If  we  have  very  heavy  pressure,  as  we  have  had 
this  last  winter  and  as  we  have  had  in  former  winters,  the 
man  comes  in  and  we  say  "  Will  you  work  ?  "  Hesays"! 
will ;  I  will  work  three  hours."  We  give  him  three  ounces 
of  bread  and  a  basin  of  good  soup  and  then  he  goes  to 
work.  He  works  three  hours ;  he  begins  any  time  of 
the  day  and  night ;  that  goes  on  all  night  as  well  as  all 
day,  and  at  the  end  of  the  three  hours  if  a  man  does  not 
work  we  should  chuck  him  out.  If  he  works  properly 
he  gets  another  three  ounces  of  bread  and  another  basin 
of  soup,  which  is  another  meal,  and  he  gets  a  bed  with 
sheets. 

8048.  If  a  man  comes  in  as  late  as  midnight  ? — He 
begins  to  work  at  twelve.  If  he  is  too  late  for  the  twelve 
o'clock  shift  he  begins  at  three  o'clock  in  the  morning. 

8049.  Whom  have  you  in  charge  of  this  work  ? — Our 
own  evangelists  ;  we  call  them  brothers.  They  hope  to 
pick  up  certain  men  whom  they  can  pass  through  that 
temporary  work  to  the  labour  homes. 

8050.  Well,  as  a  rule,  does  a  man's  work  about  compen- 
sate for  the  cost  of  his  food  and  his  bed  ? — I  am  sorry  to 
say  it  does  not. 

8051.  The  three  hours'  work  is  not  very  heavy  I  sup- 
pose ? — It  is  heavy,  especially  in  the  middle  of  the  night; 
the  poor  chaps  will  go  off  to  sleep  while  they  are  chopping 
sticks  with  th^r  chopper  in  their  hands.  In  the  daytime 
their  work  is,  I  should  think,  worth  one  third  part  or  one 
fourth  part  of  the  cost. 

8052.  Well,  the  loaf  of  bread  and  the  soup  would  be 
worth  about  2d.  would  they  not  ? — Yes,  and  the  lodging 
4d.,  that  is  6d.  ;  they  earn  about  gd.  or  Id. 

3053.  I  thought  in  the  three  hours  a  man  would  do  6d. 
worth  of  work  ? — He  should  do  it ;  p.  good  expert  would. 

8054.  It  no  doubt  depends  very  much  upcn  the  man  ? — 
Yes. 

8055.  A  man  who  honestly  does  three  hours'  work 
would  probably  pay  for  his  keep  ? — Yes. 

8056.  Have  you  any  distribution  of  free  food  ? — No. 
To  us  that  system  is  immoral ;  we  think  it  is  against  the 
Bible,  and  likely  to  attract  from  the  pro\nnces.    If  men 
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gci,  word  that  there  is  free  tood,  however  small  the  amcunt 
is,  it  brings  people  up. 

8057.  You  would  probably  get  hold  of  the  worst  class  of 
idle  men  and  women  if  you  had  free  food  ? — Yes,  and  we 
maintain  that  the  free  breakfasts  and  the  free  dinners 
and  free  teas,  and  even  the  free  meals  in  the  middle  of  the 
night  given  by  our  excellent  well  meaning  friends  in  the 
Salvation  Army  are  a  mistake  ;  we  have  tried  to  bring 
pressure  upon  them  not  to  do  it,  but  I  think  they  feel  the 
trouble  of  providing  labour  in  the  middle  of  the  night  is  so 
very  difficult. 

805S.  Can  you  kindly  tell  us  what  is  your  diet  in  a 
labour  homs  ? — It  is  plain,  but  very  excellent. 

8059.  How  many  meals  do  you  give  ? — -This  is  the 
usual  dietary: — Sur^day,  breakfast — cold  boiled  bacon; 
dinner — cold  boilei  beef,  fruit  tart  ;  tea — bread  and 
butter,  dripping,  cake  ;  supper — pea  soup.  Monday, 
breakfast — corned  btef  ;  cinner — Irish  stew,  bread 
pudding;  tea — bread  and  butter,  jaui ;  supper — bread 
and  cheese,  coffee.  Tuesday,  breakfast  —  haddock; 
dinner— potato  hash,  suet  pudding  ;  tea— bread  and 
butter,  jam;  supper — bread  and  cheese,  coffee.  Wed- 
nesday, breakfast— porridge  ;  dinner- roast  or  boiled 
mutton,  rice  pudding  ;  tea — bread  and  butter,  mar- 
malade ;  supper— lentil  soip.  Thursday,  breakfast- 
boiled  bacon  ;  c  inner — 'meat  pudding,  boiled  rice,  jam  ; 
tea — bread  and  butter,  jam  ;  supper — 'bread  and 
cheese,  coiiee.  Friday,  breakfast — bloaters;  dinner- 
fish,  currant  pudding;  tea— bread  and  butter,  jam; 
supper — bread  and  cheese,  coffee.  Saturday — breakfast 
— porridge;  dinner— stewed  beef,  sago  pudding;  lea — 
bread  and  butter,  jam  ;  supper — bread  and  cheese,  coffee. 

8060.  They  get  good  food  at  four  different  times  ? 
— Yes  ;  we  say  we  must  feed  them  well  so  as  to  make 
them  work  well. 

8061.  Now  do  you  make  any  diiierence  in  the  food 
for  the  man  who  works  well,  and  for  the  man  who  shirks 
his  work  as  much  as  he  can? — The  latter  class  works 
himself  out  of  the  home  in  the  course  of  a  few  days  ;  he 
has  got  to  earn  the  6s.  a  week. 

8062.  In  respect  of  his  board  and  lodging  ? — Yes.  We 
debit  him  with  6s.,  and  if  he  does  not  earn  the  6s.  he  mi'st 
go.  The  object  is  to  make  that  man,  when  he  goes  into 
the  open  market,  keep  his  situation.  We  have  to  make  a 
man  work  hard  enough  to  keep  his  berth  when  he  is  out  in 
work. 

8063.  What  is  the  work  in  the  labour  homes  ? — The 
chief  work  is  what  we  call  jobbing.  We  know  the  man 
who  is  with  us,  he  is  one  of  our  sons,  he  is  a  son  of  the 
family  ;  we  are  only  twenty-five  or  thirty  in  the  home, 
so  we  get  to  know  him  and  trust  him,  and  we  send  him  out 
to  clean  windows,  to  do  bill  distributing,  and  all  sorts  of 
jobbing.  The  whole  district  sends  into  our  place  to  find 
an  odd  man,  when  they  want  a  man  for  an  hour  or  two. 
He  will  not  steal,  we  believe  we  can  trust  him,  or  we  should 
not  send  him  out. 

8064.  Has  that  been  successful  from  the  point  of  view 
that  the  men  have  turned  out  well ;  I  mean  have  you  had 
complaints  against  them  ? — It  is  quite  an  exception  to 
have  a  complaint  of  ro*bbery  or  laziness. 

8035.  Or  of  things  being  missed  after  the  man  has  been 
at  a  place  ? — Yes  ;  he  lives  with  us  ;  where  is  he  to  put 
anything  if  he  has  stolen  it  ? 

8066.  Do  men  who  have  been  with  you,  and  have  ob- 
tained work,  come  back  to  you  again  if  they  lose  their 
work  ? — Yes,  but  we  do  not  take  them  back  under  twelve 
months.  We  should  give  them  another  chance  at  the 
close  of  twelve  months,  and  exceptionally  we  have  to 
wink  at  it  because  it  might  not  be  the  man's  fault  that  he 
lost  his  situation.  They  do  come  back  on  Sunday  after- 
noons to  tea.  We  have  then  large  parties  of  our  re- 
claimed characters  who  have  got  up  again. 

8067.  Of  what  ages  are  the  men  whom  you  take  ? — 
Generally  from  seventeen  to  forty,  and  forty-five  with  a 
trade. 

8068.  Do  they  come  generally  through  the  medium  of 
the  police  ? — Well,  they  come  from  the  police,  casual  wards, 
prisons,  and  a  large  number  from  private  recommenda- 
tions. 

8069.  You  take  them  from  the  prisons  on  their  dis- 
charge ?— We  offer  every  prisoner  in  England  four  months' 
work  if  he  will  accept  it. 


8070.  Do  you  work  with  the  Discharged  Prisou-jrs'  Aid  Rev.  W. 
Society  ? — We  are  in  the  closest  touch  with  them.  We  Carlile. 
have  been  the  Discharged  Prisoners'  Aid  Society  for  all 

the  convict  prisons  in  England  for  years,  but  we  do  not  June^iyt 
want  to  be  a  local  discharged  prisoners'  aid  society. 

8071.  But  you  are  in  touch  with  the  local  discharged 
prisoners'  aid  societies  ? — Yes,  we  are  in  touch  with  them, . 
but  the  Prison  Commission  allow  us  to  go  into  the  prisons 
and  hold  missions,  that  is  to  say,  family  prayers  in  the 
morning  and  sometimes  in  the  evening,  and  at  other 
times.  We  are  allowed  to  try  and  get  the  men  into  a 
good  humour  with  us  and  with  religious  societies,  so 
that  when  they  come  out  they  vriU  come  to  us.  We 
go  to  the  cell  and  we  try  to  make  the  acquaintance  of 
the  man  inside.  We  say  to  him,  "  What  is  your  trade  ? 
Where  could  you  get  work,  where  is  your  best  chance  ? " 
And  we  arrange  to  take  that  man  straight  away  from  the 
prison  to  the  place  where  he  says — perhaps  Southampton. 
Now  things  are  getting  better  in  the  North ;  we  shall  be 
sending  more  men  up  North  now.  It  is  a  scientific  treat- 
ment of  the  subject. 

8072.  Have  you  an  agent  on  the  spot,  say  at  Derby  or  at 
Durham,  who  sees  each  prisoner  when  he  comes  out  ? — We 
are  in  touch  with  every  prisoner.  We  have  not  a  man  in 
the  town  of  Durham,  because  Durham  is  not  an  outlet  for 
labour.  We  send  over  from  Newcastle  to  Durham  or  from 
Leeds.  We  should  send  up  to  Durham  and  take  the  man 
straight  away. 

8073.  You  agree  that  the  most  important  thing  of  all  is 
to  protect  the  man  immediately  he  comes  out  of  prison  ? — 
Oh,  yes,  the  chaplain  is  practically  our  agent  in  the  prison, 
and  he  makes  all  those  arrangements  beforehand. 

8074.  But  the  chaplain  might  not  always  be  able  to 
go  down  to  the  prison  gate  with  that  man  ? — No  ;  he 
writes  to  say,  "  Smith  is  coming  out  at  ten  o'clock  next 
Monday  morning,  please  have  him  met ;  I  cannot  send 
anybody  with  him."  Very  often  the  Discharged  Prisoners' 
Aid  Society  will  be  there  to  take  him  do^vn,  say,  to  Leeds. 

8075.  {ilr.  Davy.)  To  pass  him  on  to  you  ? — Yes. 
The  Prison  Commission  do  what  they  can  to  help  us, 
because  the  prisoners  are  not  only  assisted  by  us,  but, 
offered  four  months'  employment ;  that  is  the  point.  At 
the  120th  day  the  man  is  turned  out,  so  that/he  has  to 
get  work  during  those  four  months. 

8076.  {Chairman.)  You  have  considered  the  question  of 
labour  bureaux  ;  I  think  you  are  in  favour  of  having 
bureaux  of  national  work  ? — Very  strongly. 

8077.  Could  you  kindly  tell  us  what  your  view  is  in 
regard  to  it  ? — -Every  institution  is  with  us  a  labour 
bureau  ;  we  try  to  get  all  the  information  we  can  for  our 
own  sakes. 

8078.  Some  witnesses  considered  it  would  be  a  good 
plan  to  have  information  at  police  stations  or  casual  wards 
showing  where  work  is  obtainable  within  a  reasonable 
distance  ? — That  is  most  important ;  you  cannot  carry 
out  the  principle  of  a  penal  colony  without  it. 

8079.  You  would  be  in  favour  of  establishing  that 
system  ? — I  consider  it  absolutely  essential.  It  is  part, 
of  the  principle  of  the  way-ticket. 

8080.  I  understand  you  suggest  the  abolition  of  casual 
wards  ;  what  would  you  put  in  their  place  ;  where  A\-ould, 
a  man  who  was  honestly  in  search  of  work  lodge  for  the- 
night  ? — ^He  would  lodge  at  a  local  home  where  work  would 
be  provided.  The  labour  lodging  home  w  ith  the  way-ticket 
system  could  be  cheaply  installed.  We  tried  this  system 
ten  years  ago.  We  tried  it  on  the  road  from  London  to 
Southampton,  and  we  used  certain  of  the  best  lodging- 
houses  we  could  find.  We  got  the  lodging-house  master 
to  provide  labour  ;  we  then  started  the  way-ticket  and  the 
man  went  from  London  to  Guildford  ;  he  worked  at 
Guildford  and  then  went  to  Winchester  ;  he  worked 
there  and  then  went  to  Southampton  ;  we  had  Petersfield 
and  one  or  two  other  places  in  as  well.  After  the  man 
did  his  work  he  got  his  night's  lodging  and  his  plain  supper- 
and  breakfast ;  then  he  passed  on  to  the  next  place.  We 
failed  in  it  because  we  could  not  make  sure  that  the  labour 
was  really  performed. 

8081.  Who  looked  after  the  labour  ?— Well,  we  failed 
because  they  were  not  our  own  men. 

8082.  The  lodging-house  keeper  would  probably  not 
always  be  a  fit  person  to  look  after  the  labour  of  the  men  ? 
— Quite  so  ;  the  thing  failed  on  that  account.    We  went 
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jRev.  W.  on  for  four  years  and  very  unwillingly  we  were  driven  to 
Cdrlile.       gjye  it  up. 

21  June  1905.      8083.  K  that  were  the  substitute  for  the  casual  ward 
— _         it  would  not  be  altogsther  a  satisfactory  substitute  ? — It 
would  be  a  satisfactory  substitute  if  the  labour  was 
genuinely  enforced  by  the  State. 

8084.  In  what  would  the  labour  lodging-house  differ 
from  the  casual  ward  ? — It  would  be  more  humane. 

8085.  In  the  casual  ward  the  inmate  is  under  the  control 
of  the  master  who  is  an  expert  in  dealing  with  these  cases  ? 
—Yes. 

8086.  He  sees  that  the  ward  is  clean  and  properly  kept 
and  that  the  man  does  his  task  ? — The  great  majority  of 
the  vagrants  are  not  really  seeking  work  at  all. 

8087.  I  should  say  the  majority  of  them  are  escaping 
from  work  ? — Certainly.  1  think  the  numbsr  of  vagrants 
would  be  reduced  to  a  mere  nothing,  if  the  police  had 
greater  power  to  arrest,  and  if  persons  giving  alms  to 
bsggars  were  iined.  There  was  an  old  Act  of  Parliament 
whereby  the  donor  who  gave  to  an  able-bodied  pauper 
was  fined  Is.  for  every  Id.  given.  It  would  be  a  very  good 
thing  to  get  it  in  again. 

8088.  While  you  were  working  your  way-ticket  system, 
did  you  find  that  it  affected  the  number  of  vagrants  ?■ — 
Where  we  had  our  own  men,  and  where  we  insisted  on  the 
labour,  vagrants  used  to  avoid  the  towns  like  poison. 

8089.  Then  the  effect  of  the  way -ticket  was  quite 
satisfactory  in  that  way  ? — Quite  satisfactory. 

8090.  It  was  a  deterrent  in  one  way  ? — Yes,  a  deterrent. 

8091.  Did  you  do  anything  in  the  way  of  giving  food  in 
the  middle  of  the  day,  as  is  done  under  the  Gloucestershire 
system? — Well,  it  was  generally  managed  in  some  sort 
of  informal  way. 

8092.  Do  you  not  think  that  is  an  advantage  that  a 
man  should  have  with  his  ticket  an  assurance  that  at  any 
rate  he  will  not  starve  ? — Yes. 

8093.  At  present,  if  a  man  on  leaving  the  casual  ward 
begs  on  the  road  he  commits  an  offence  for  which  he  may 
be  sent  to  prison.  If  he  does  not  beg,  he  may  be  very 
short  of  food  ? — Yes  ;  we  used  to  arrange  that  the  man 
had  a  little  something  to  take  with  him.  Of  course,  if 
you  are  going  to  compel  the  police  to  arrest,  you  are  met 
with  the  difficulty  of  carrying  out  the  present  law.  Public 
opinion,  as  I  submit,  does  not  endorse  the  action  of  the 
police.  The  man  is  known  to  be  a  vagrant ;  he  means  to 
live  and  die  a  vagrant ;  well,  that  man  is  making  a  very 
comfortable  living  and  doing  well. 

8094.  Well,  if  he  is  not  making  a  comfortable  living 
he  is  living  a  healthy  life  ?  — He  has  got  a  splendid  life ; 
he  can  sleep  out ;  he  can  get  plenty  of  clothes  from  any- 
body, with  a  copy  of  the  Morning  Post  for  a  shirt,  he  is 
well  off,  he  can  lie  out ;  he  does  not  need  to  go  to  the 
casual  ward. 

8095.  That  proves,  I  think,  the  success  of  the  open 
.air  system ;  but  these  men  do  not  look  over-fed  as  a 
rule  ? — Well,  they  are  over-drank  if  they  are  not  over-fed; 
they  generally  can  get  a  glass  of  beer,  and  on  the  whole 
they  are  fairly  healthy. 

8096.  Would  it  be  your  view  that  if  there  is  to  be  a 
geneial  way-ticket  system  it  should  be  worked  through 
the  medium  of  the  police  ? — Yes,  certainlj  ;  but  it  will 
not  be  effective  unless  you  arrest  the  sturdy  beggar.  He 
should  be  locked  up  for  one  or  two  years. 

8097.  You  have  studied  the  labom:  colony  question, 
I  believe  ? — Yes,  sir,  I  have. 

8098.  You  suggest  that  there  should  be  three  sorts 
of  laboiu"  colonies  ;  the  penal  labour  colony,  which  should 
in  fact  be  a  prison  ? — Yes ;  only  much  cheaper  than  a 
prison. 

8099.  It  would  be  more  or  less  an  out-door  prison  ?— 
Yes  ;  the  work  would  be  reclaiming  the  land  or  afforesta- 
tion. 

8100.  Then  you  would  have  another  colony  rather 
less  stringent  ? — Yes  ;  a  compulsory  one,  but  of  a  restor- 
ative nature,  to  act  as  a  sort  of  stepping  stone. 

8101.  I  suppose  you  would  classify  the  inmates  accord- 
ing to  their  previous  character  ? — Yes,  as  far  as  possible. 
£  would  classify  and  subdivide  into  small  numbers. 


8102.  Your  third  kind  of  colony  would  be  the  voluntary 
one  ? — Yes. 

8103.  In  the  voluntary  colony  I  suppose  you  would  put  a 
man  on  his  parole,  and  not  place  any  restraint  upon  him  ? 
— No,  there  would  be  a  sort  of  judgment  deferred  upon 
him  in  some  cases. 

8104.  You  would  put  him  on  his  parole,  and  tell  him 
that  if  he  ran  away  and  was  apprehended,  he  would  be 
treated  as  a  man  who  had  absconded  ? — Yes,  he  would 
then  go  to  the  penal  colony. 

8105.  Have  the  Church  Army  established  any  labour 
colony  ? — We  have  only  one  land  colony,  which  is  used 
by  us  chiefly  as  a  lest  for  emigration,  but  all  our  labour 
homes  throughout  the  country — there  are  a  hundi'ed 
of  these  institutions — are  practically  voluntary  colonies. 
If  the  Government  start  the  penal  colonies,  either  one 
or  more  of  the  two  sorts  which  we  suggest,  then  we  should 
at  once  prepare  half  a  dozen  voluntary  colonies  to  receive 
cases  from  the  Government. 

8106.  Have  you  seen  the  various  colonies  in  this 
coimtry  or  in  Belgium  ? — No ;  I  have  not  visited  any 
of  them  ;  but  I  have  come  across  individuals  who  have 
been  greatly  benefited  by  their  stay  at  Hadleigh  and 
Lingfield.    I  have  visited  several  German  colonies. 

8107.  Now  would  you  have  your  proposed  colonies 
under  the  State  ? — I  should  suggest  that  it  would  be  better 
done  not  by  the  State,  but  by  the  State  paying  grants 
of  half  the  cost. 

8108.  Would  you  not  have  the  penal  colony  under 
the  direction  of  the  Government,  because  it  would  be  a 
prison  ? — Yes  ;  but  not  the  voluntary  one.  It  is  far 
better  and  cheaper  for  the  State  to  give  a  small  grant  to 
some  society  than  to  manage  the  voluntary  colony 
themselves. 

8109.  Or  to  throw  the  whole  cost  on  the  unfortunate 
ratepayers  ?— I  should  say  it  would  be  to  a  very  small 
amount  on  the  ratepayers.  I  believe  the  Salvation  Army 
and  the  Lingfield  people  take  grants  from  the  guardians 
for  some  of  their  cases  from  5s.  up  to  10s.  per  week. 
Under  our  system  we  have  declined  to  take  grants  from 
the  guardians  at  all ;  we  have  said,  "  No,  we  want  to 
make  this  man  work  ;  we  do  not  want  him  to  say  he  is 
a  boarder  paid  for  by  the  State.  It  is  a  great  loss  to  us 
and  has  crippled  us  perhaps  in  the  extent  of  work,  but  it 
has  enabled  us  to  make  the  man  so  work  that  when  he 
gets  work  outside  he  keeps  it.  Now  we  should  propose 
that  the  voluntary  colonies  should  never  have  more 
than  half  or  two-thirds  the  cost  of  the  man. 

8110.  You  think  that  he  should  work  out  the  rest  ? — 
Yes  ;  the  man  must  be  made  to  work  out  the  rest  from 
the  Church  Army,  or  the  Salvation  Army  ;  we  must 
stand  to  lose  money  so  as  to  put  pressure  to  make  the 
man  work. 

8111.  What  length  of  detention  in  the  colony  would 
you  suggest  ? — For  the  land  colony,  I  should  say  six 
months  at  least,  with  the  option  to  us  of  saying  twelve 
months. 

8112.  To  get  a  man  into  working  habits,  good  health, 
and  so  forth,  you  would  say  six  months  at  least  was 
necessary  ? — Yes.  I  should  work  the  second  colony 
on  the  principle  of  Elmira,  where  the  prisoners  can 
shorten  their  term  by  their  own  action,  by  good  work 
and  good  behaviour.  The  man  who  is  a  sturdy  beggar 
and  who  will  not  work  should  be  imprisoned  for  a  longer 
period  to  acquire  a  habit  of  work. 

8113.  He  should  be  detained  for  a  long  time  in  a  com- 
pulsory colony  ? — Yes.  We  should  very  strongly  wish 
the  colony  to  be  broken  up  into  families  so  far 
as  possible ;  for  instance,  if  you  have  got  500  men, 
these  500  men  should  be  divided  up  into  separate  families 
with  a  man  responsible  for  a  certain  number :  they 
should  live  apart ;  they  should  not  all  feed  together,  or 
sleep  together  ;  one  lot  should  not  associate  with  another 
lot :  each  lot  would  have  their  own  separate  sitting 
room.  We  have  an  object  lesson,  for  instance,  at 
Shepherd's  Bush  in  one  of  our  women's  homes. 
There  are  thirty -nine  women  ;  those  thirty -nine  women 
are  divided  up  into  three  sets  of  thirteen,  and 
there  is  a  mother  and  a  sister  for  each  thirteen. 
They  invite  themselves  to  tea  ;  they  are  quite  separate  ; 
they  are  under  the  same  roof  but  they  never  associate ; 
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their  work  is  different.  Herein  lies  the  success  of  the 
Teclamation  part  of  the  penal  treatment. 

8114.  You  hav^  alluded  to  the  women  ;  do  you  have 
tany  children  under  your  care  ? — ^No,  the  Waifs  and  Sf  ray  j 
Society  and  Dr.  Barnardo  deal  with  them  ;  besides  the 
^children  are  hopeful  cases ;  oxirs  are  what  the  world  calls 
•hopeiess. 

8115.  What  sort  of  buildings  would  you  have  at  the 
■colony  ? — I  think  the  present  system  of  very  expensive 
buildings  for  workhouses  is  not  desirable.  From  our 
point  of  view  we  should  say  that  at  the  penal  colony  for  the 
restoration  of  waste  land  the  buildings  should  be  of  a 
very  inexpensive  character,  the  sort  of  building  that 
"the  London  county  counc:'?  would  not  allow,  that  is  an 
■iron  building  witl.i  a  wooden  lining. 

8116.  Have  you  '^ad  plans  or  estimates  of  such  build- 
'ings  ? — We  have  ereoVid  such  buildings  ourselves ;  we 
^bought  the  corrugated  iron,  and  the  wood,  and  made 
'^the  men  ev-7ct  the  buildings. 

8117.  The  cost  of  the  buildings  would  be  a  very  im- 
portant item  in  the  case  of  labour  colonies  ? — 'We  svbmit 
"that  ycv  should  make  the  colonists  erect  the  buildings. 
It  might  be  slightly  more  costly,  but  it  would  give  labour 
it  would  h  Ip  to  make  the  men  useful.  I  think  in  Belgium 
■and  in  Holland  the  buildings  have  been  nearly  all  erected 
'by  the  prisoners  themselves. 

8118.  Could  ■"^ou  at  all  indicate  the  cost  per  man  of 
'the  sort  of  buildings  you  suggest  ? — Iron  buildings  cost 
•about  £10  per  man  against  b'"'eks  at  £40.  The  London 
•county  council  practjo'i.l'j  olock  us  as  rega^Is  that  sort 
of  building  now. 

8119.  That  is  as  regards  London  ? — .Yes.  They  do  not 
•al  ow  us  to  sleep  in  the  buildings  we  erect.  We  have  put 
'5flp  iron  buildines  and  have  had  to  pull  them  down,  because 
tlicy  would  not  allow  us  to  sleep  in  them. 

8120.  {Mr.  Davy.)  Have  you  formed  any  idea  as  to  the 
•size  of  each  lamily  in  the  penal  colony  ;  how  many  men 
should  be  put  together  ? — I  should  say  not  exceeding 
twenty-five  or  thirty  to  each  family. 

8121.  Your  view  is,  I  suppose,  that  the  only  chance  of 
reclaiming  a  man  is  by  personal  influence  ? — Yes,  the 
afamily  should  be  under  a  father  and  mother.  That  is 
■most  important. 

8122.  According  to  your  idea  the  cas'^G  sent  on  to  a 
<5olony  worked  by  a  voluntary  association  like  yoars  would 
be  the  more  hopeful  cases  ? — Probably,  yes  ;  we  should 
©specially  ask  for  the  privilege  of  being  allowed  to  go  into 
the  compulsory  colonies — both  of  them — to  make  the 
acquaintance  of  the  individuals  before  they  came  out, 
the  same  as  we  are  now  allowed  by  the  prison  authorities 
to  go  into  the  cells. 

3123.  Supposing  the  colony  is  broken  up  into  famUies, 
do  yoa  think  it  would  very  much  matter  how  large  the 
colony  was  ? — ^Well,  I  would  not  have  the  colony  for  more 
than  600  inmates. 

8124.  If  you  are  going  to  have  several  colonies,  the  ques- 
tion of  the  cost  of  the  buildings  would  be  of  the  first  im- 
portance ;  you  must  have  cheap  buildings  ? — You  must 
have  cheap  buildings,  because  very  likely  when  you  have 

-restored  that  land  in  twenty  years'  time  you  would  not 
want  the  buildings  ;  you  would  move  to  another  place. 

8125.  When  did  the  county  council  shut  up  your 
'buildings  as  being  a  breach  of  their  byelaws  or  of  the 
Metropolitan  Building  Act  ? — I  really  cannot  say  when 
it  was ;  two  or  three  times,  I  tmnk,  we  have  been  shut  up ; 
we  have  had  to  turn  the  buildings  into  work-shops  or  pull 
them  down. 

SI  26.  Were  these  places  classed  as  common  lodging- 
houses,  or  were  they  labour  homes  ? — ^They  were  iabcur 
'  komes, 

8127.  Some  of  your  institutions  are  under  the  inspec- 
tion of  the  London  county  council,  I  think  ? — Yes,  we 

•  do  not  at  all  mind  being  undci  their  inspection. 

8128.  As  regards  the  receiving  home  at  Banner  Street, 
•do  you  take  people  out  of  the  streets  every  winter,  or  was 
it  only  last  winter  ? — In  a  smaller  degree  every  winter,  if 
we  find  it  necessary.  Under  the  old  administration  in 
Banner  Street,  homeless  persons  were  given  free  bed  and 
-free  food.  It  was  absorbed  by  the  Church  Army  some 
years  ago. 
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8129.  You  take  men  in  on'y  up  to  thiee  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon  in  order  that  they  may  do  some  work  to  pay  for 
their  dinner  ? — Up  to  four  ;  we  have  to  make  exceptions 
some  times. 

8130.  \  'here  people  are  evidently  in  immediate  waat 

of  lomethii  o;  ? — ^Yes,  and  where  you  can  see  the  man  is  a 
tre  iuine  and  hopeful  case. 

b}.^"'.  The  )  et  that  you  do  not  take  them  in  late  has 
the  effect  tbat  you  do  not  relieve  the  vagrant  wards  ;  I 
mean  to  say  that  if  a  man  has  been  refxised  at  the  vagrant 
wards  it  would  be  too  late  to  come  to  you  ? — It  is  too  late 
except  with  regard  to  the  relief  work  in  ihe  winter  time. 
In  the  w'n+er  time  we  have  work  going  on  all  night. 

8132.  U-.ually  sneaking,  a  man  who  is  refused  at  the 
vagr-ant  ward  could  not  then  come  to  you ;  it  would  be 
too  late  ? — Yes. 

8133.  A  good  many  people  sleep  out  in  London,  do  they 
not  ? — A  great  number  sleep  on  the  wooden  staircases  in 
tenement  houses ;  you  cannot  get  at  them ;  they  are  too 
sharp. 

8131.  D  j  you  find  that  in  other  tovms  numbers  of 
people  sieap  out  at  night  ? — Yes,  in  Manchester  you  see 
them  in  hundreds  at  the  brick  crofts. 

8135.  You  are  aware  that  the  chief  constable  of  Man- 
chester makes  raids  on  tiii  brick  crofts  occasionally  and 
arrests  these  sleepers-out  ? — Yes,  but  he  only  catch..3 
those  who  are  not  wily  enough. 

8136.  Do  you  know  any  town  where  the  police  enforce 
the  law  against  sleeping  out  ? — No ;  because  public  opinion 
is  not  strong  in  favour  of  enforcing  it. 

8137.  You  msan  the  magistrates  will  not  convict  ? — 
The  public  will  not  send  a  man  to  the  casual  ward. 

8138.  You  do  not  know  any  to-wn  where  the  police 
steadily  rejiress  sleeping  out  ? — There  are  certain  towns  ; 
Glasgow  and  Liverpool  are  more  stringent  than  London. 

8139.  Is  London  one  of  the  slackest  ? — I  should  say 
London  was  about  the  slackest  of  all ;  but  it  is  not  the 
fault  of  the  police  ;  it  is  the  fault  of  public  opinion  behind 
the  police.  In  Glasgow  and  Liverpool  there  is  stronger 
public  opinion  behind  tl  c  police  than  there  is  in  London. 

8140.  Are  you  sug  jesting  that  the  magistrates  are 
amenable  to  pubnc  opinion  ? — I  think  that  the  magis- 
trates are  affected  .greatly  by  pubUc  opinion  ;  the  account 
of  their  proceedings  comes  in  the  paper  the  next  momii}g 
and  they  get  it  at-  breakfast.  Public  opinion  comes  do^wn 
upon  them  very  likely  before  they  get  out  o^  their  house. 

S141.  You  have  told  us  that  about  50  per  cent,  of  the 
people  in  yo"r  homes  find  situations  ? — Of  those  who 
remain  on  the  average  thirteen  weeks. 

8142.  What  do  the  other  50  per  cent,  do  ?— They  go  to 
the  dogs  or  leave  us  to  seek  work. 

8143.  Does  that  mean  that  they  become  vagrants  ? — 
Yes,  some- ;  or  criminals. 

8144.  Or  people  who  haug  about  at  free  shelters  7 — • 
Yes,  sir,  a  proportion  of  them. 

8145.  You  do  not  hear  of  them  again  ? — They  have 
got  a  knack  of  trying  to  turn  up  at  another  home  and 
swindle  us.  g, 

8146.  That  you  will  not  have  ? — WeU,  we  photograph 
them  and  pass  the  photographs  round  as  far  as  we  are 
able ;  but  we  are  often  swindled. 

8147.  Then  if  they  become  destitute,  they  must  fall 
back  on  the  Poor  Law  ? — Well,  you  see,  a  great  number 
that  w'.  have  to  do  -with  never  cost  the  Poor  Law  a  farthing; 
they  go  to  prison ;  they  are  i  ever  in  a  casual  ward  and 
they  are  very  rarely  in  the  v\jrkhouse,  except  it  is  the 
workhouse  infirmary  if  they  are  ill. 

8148.  Tne  frequenters  ot  the  casual  wards  are  rather 
the  elite  of  the  submerged  tenth,  are  they  not  ? — Yes. 

8149.  The  ones  who  like  to  be  clean  ? — Yes,  they  are ; 
a  great  number  never  go  into  a  casual  ward. 

8150.  Casual  ward  frequenters  are  rather  a  distinct 
class  in  London  ? — Yes,  they  are  looked  upon  by  a  number 
of  the  others  as  a  sort  of  bloated  aristocrats. 

8151.  Do  you  find  that  discharged  prisoners  often  be- 
come vagrants  ? — Oh,  yes,  some  do,  but  they  are  more 
hopeful  cases  ;  we  would  rather  have  a  discharged  prisonsr 
than  any  other  form  of  outcast. 
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MINUTES  OP  EVIDENCE 


Jih>.  W.         8152.  He  is  probably  a  man  with  some  sort  of  go  and 

Gaflile.       energy  ? — Yes,  they  are  more  hopeful ;  that  is  why  half 

T  our  energies  are  speat  on  the  prison  cases  ;  we  like  them 

Jane  ^^.^ 

81£3.  A  man  absolutely  without  character  is  the  most 
hopeless  person,  I  suppose  ? — Yes,  he  is. 

8154.  You  are  against  the  man  who  lives  on  free  food  ? 
— Yes,  strongly. 

8155.  Your  whole  association  is  based  on  "nothing  for 
nothing  "  ;  you  require  work  for  food  ? — -Yes. 

8156.  What  you  say  against  free  food  would  also  apply 
to  free  shelter  ? — Quite  so. 

8157.  Do  you  think  that  free  food  and  free  shelters  are 
a  mischief  to  the  State,  end  to  the  community  ? — Oh,  I 
think  so.  They  manufacture  the  article  that  we  try  to 
cure. 

8158.  Do  you  think  that  the  evil  is  sufiSciently  grave 
to  justify  a  power  of  veto  being  given  to  the  sanitary 
authority  as  to  free  shelters,  or  to  the  police  as  to  free 
food  ? — May  I  ask  what  you  mean  by  the  veto  ? 

8159.  Well,  take  a  free  shelter  in  London  ;  it  is  reg- 
istered as  a  common  lodging-house  ;  if  it  ofEends  the 
conditions  of  the  London  coimty  council,  it  may  be 
closed  as  being  insanitary  or  something  of  that  sort  1— 
Yes. 

8160.  But  the  county  council  have  no  power  to  say 
"  Now  that  free  shelter  is  a  nuisance  to  the  locality :  it 
must  be  closed  ?  " — I  would  like  to  insist  that  work 
must  be  done  to  the  value  of  the  accommodation  pro- 
vided. 

8161.  Would  you  give  the  municipal  authority  power  to 
shut  up  these  places  on  general  grounds  as  being  mis- 
chievous economically  ? — No.  I  should  give  them 
power  to  do  it,  if  work  is  not  provided  in  the  shelter. 

8162.  But  if  they  fail  to  comply  with  the  conditions  which 
experience  shows  are  necessary,  so  that  the  public  would 
be  injured,  then  you  would  give  the  authority  power  to 
close  the  shelter  ? — If  they  do  not  comply  with  the 
condition  which  requires  work. 

8163.  Do  you  think  it  is  essential  that  the  lodging  and 
bedding  should  be  up  to  a  certain  standard  of  comfort  ? — 
Yes,  we  think  that  sheets  should  be  provided  for  all  beds. 

8164.  I  notice  that  in  your  lodging-houses  and  homes 
you  have  good  beds  ?— Yes,  we  think  that  helps  to 
restore  a  man's  self-respect ;  he  says,  "  Well  now,  that 
is  worth  living  up  to,"  and  he  will  make  a  struggle  to  do 
it,  whereas  if  he  is  lying  in  a  bunk,  with  a  bit  of  cloth  over 
him  heated  up  to  60°,  it  does  not  improve  the  standard 
of  living. 

8165.  Y'ou  think  that  a  very  low  standard  of  lodging 
tends  to  degrade  a  man  ? — -Well,  we  think  so  ;  still  I 
would  rather  say  we  do  not  think  it  helps  to  raise  him  ; 
I  would  rather  not  express  any  opinion,  because  it  would 
appear  to  be  unkind  to  several  other  agencies.  We  do 
not  think  it  helps  to  raise  the  man  ;  but  I  take  it  that  a 
philanthropic  lodging-house,  though  it  is  worked  for  a 
profit,  must  help  to  raise  men. 

8166.  Your  lodgings  cost  5d.  a  night,  or  three  shillings 
a.  week  ? — It  varies  according  to  the  town — 4d,  5d.  and 
6d.    In  London  it  is  mostly  5d.  and  6d. 

8167.  That  is  as  much  as  people  pay  at  the  ordinary 
lodging-houses  ?— Yes,  quite  as  much  ;  we  admit  we  try 
to  make  the  lodging  homes  pay,  but  not  the  labour 
homes. 

8168.  Do  you  think  you  cut  into  the  business  of  the 
ordinary  lodging-house  keepers  7 — -We  may  ;  we  think 
we  cause  them  to  keep  their  standard  up  higher,  and 
therefore  in  that  way  we  do  cut  into  their  business,  but 
as  we  show  a  profit  on  the  invested  capital,  we  feel  we 
are  perfectly  justified  in  doing  it. 

8169.  You  are  fair  competitors  ? — Yes,  of  course.  Our 
lodging  homes  are,  further,  handmaidens  to  the  labour 
homes.  You  see  a  man,  after  he  has  gained  his  work 
in  the  voluntary  colony,  the  labour  home,  still  remains 
in  our  hands  in  the  lodging  home  ;  he  pays  us  5d.  upon 
which  there  is  a  profit  of  about  a  halfpenny ;  he  is 
already  a  philanthropist  trying  to  help  his  other  brother 
in  the  labour  home  next  door,  and  we  have  got  our  arms 
round  him  Lq  the  lodging  home,  so  that  the  system  of  a 
penal  colony,  the  compulsory  colony,  and  the  voluntary 


colony,  almost  need,  from  our  point  of  view,  a  lodging 
home  to  carry  on  the  line  of  reclamation. 

8170.  (Sir  William  Chance.)  Do  the  lodgers  know  thai 
they  are  philanthropists  ? — Yes,  we  encourage  thai- 
very  strongly.  It  is  very  important ;  we  say  "  We  are- 
making  a  halfpenny  out  of  you  to-night ;  now  that 
halfpenny  is  to  help  that  poor  chap  in  the  labour  home- 
next  door."  The  lodging  home  is  always  next  door  to  the- 
labour  home. 

8171.  [Mr.  Davy.)  How  many  homes  and  lodging- 
houses  have  you  in  London  ? — About  twenty  men's 
homes.  Altogether  we  have  about  sixty  regular  labour 
homes  and  twelve  receiving  homes. 

8172.  You  have  women's  homes  as  well  ?— Oh,  yes  ; 
the  vagrancy  question  hardly  applies  much  to  women., 
tliere  is  a  very  small  percentage  of  women. 

8173.  You  have  expressed  yourself  in  favour  of  labour 
bureaux  ;  would  you  have  these  municipal  or  under  the 
State  ? — I  should  have  thought  they  would  have  to- 
be  partly  both. 

8174.  Would  you  agree  that  it  should  be  the  duty  of 
the  local  authority  to  run  these  bureaux  ? — I  should 
have  thought  they  ought  to  be  both  State  and  municipal. 

8175.  It  has  been  suggested  to  us  that  if  there  are 
State  labour  bureaux,  the  State  would  take  the  respon- 
sibility for  finding  work,  supposing  that  the  man  could 
not  find  it  for  himself  ? — -I  do  not  see  that. 

8176.  Do  you  mean  that  you  would  pass  a  man  ora 
from  labour  bureau  to  labour  bureau,  and  if  ultimately 
he  found  nothing,  he  would  have  to  come  to  you  ? — 
There  may  be  great  demands  for  labour  in  certain  places, 
while  there  are  no  demands  in  others  ;  if  the  labour 
bureau  is  only  municipal,  a  man  does  not  see  beyond 
the  length  of  his  nose.  For  instance,  there  was  a  great 
boom  at  Southampton  about  three  years  ago  ;  an  outlet 
for  an  enormous  quantity  of  labour. 

8177.  But  do  you  not  suppose  the  labourers  knew 
that  without  the  bureaux  ? — Yes,  they  knew  it  from  the 
halfpenny  paper  a  good  deal ;  still  we  got  a  lot  of  people 
do-wn  there.  If  we  had  got  them  up  here  we  should  have 
been  a  long  time  before  we  got  rid  of  them. 

8178.  If  you  tell  the  man  where  labour  is  to  be  found,, 
the  next  step  is  to  take  him  there  ? — ^The  way-ticket 
system  would  get  him  there. 

8179.  According  to  your  plan,  a  man  would  get  a 
night's  lodging  and  food  for  a  small  amount  of  labour  ? 
— Yes,  and  if  there  is  no  casual  ward,  I  should  propose 
a  very  much  cheaper  arrangement  of  labour  lodging 
homes. 

8180.  Your  experiment  was  taken  straight  from  the 
German  Herberge  ? — Not  quite  ;  two  or  three  of  us  went 
and  studied  the  system  in  Germany,  and  we  were  very 
much  smitten  by  it ;  but,  for  instance,  you  caimot  insist, 
on  an  Englishman  having  his  clothes  baked,  not  only  im 
sulphur,  but  baked  with  steam  at  212°  ;  an  Englishman, 
will  not  stand  it. 

8181.  But  the  idea  came  from  Germany  ? — Oh,  yes. 

8182.  Now,  who  in  Germany  judges  of  the  quality 
of  the  labour  done  ? — The  house-father. 

8183.  Why  do -they  not  come  to  grief  on  the  same  point 
that  you  did  ? — ^They  have  a  red  tape  sort  of  way  ;  they 
almost  count  the  sticks  a  fellow  chops  ;  that  is  the  sort  of 
mind  they  have,  and  you  cannot  get  Englishmen  to  do- 
that. 

8184.  Therefore  you  must  allow  in  copying  foreign 
systems  for  what  would  be  called  in  the  individual  the 
personal  equation,  the  difference  in  the  character  of 
the  cases  7 — Oh,  yes,  very  materially. 

8185.  You  have  not  seen  the  farm  colonies  in  England  ? 
— No,  I  have  not,  except  our  own  ;  but  I  have  studied 
every  detail  of  the  system. 

8186.  Now,  do  you  think  agriculture  is  good  work  to- 
put  a  man  on  7 — I  think  it  is  the  best  curative  agent 
for  a  drunkard,  and  you  must  remember  large  numbers- 
of  these  vagrants  are  inebriates. 

8187.  Why  should  it  be  so  particularly  good  for  a. 
drunkard  7 — Because  he  is  out  in  the  fresh  air,  which 
is  the  first  thing  to  cure  him ;  quack  remedies  are 
all  very  well  for  making  money,  but  what  he  wants  is. 
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<sxygen,  labour,  fresh  air  ;  and  the  turning  up  of  the 
soil  seems  to  have  an  exhilarating  effect  on  him. 

3188.  You  believe  in  ameliorating  the  condition  of 
the  man  by  the  earth  and  the  earth  by  the  man  ? — I  do, 
sir  ;  it  is  God's  way. 

8189.  Well,  but  unfortunately  there  is  the  obstacle 
of  climate,  is  there  not ;  what  are  you  going  to  do  at 
your  agricultural  colony  when  there  is  a  frost  ? — Well, 
it  is  very  difficult ;  that  is  why  we  are  obliged  to  find 
some  sort  of  industry  like  making  sacks  at  our  little 
farm  colony  at  Newdigate  ;  we  are  obliged  to  have  that 
indoor  work. 

8190.  You  must  have  a  subsidiary  industry? — Yes, 
it  is  well  to  have  it. 

8191.  You  do  not  believe  that  any  compulsory  labour 
'Of  that  sort  can  be  made  to  pay  its  expenses,  do  you  ? — 
No. 

8192.  There  must  be  a  loss  ? — ^There  must  be  a  loss. 

8193.  Do  you  not  think  that  a  great  deal  of  mischief 
■is  caused  by  people  who  say  that  if  you  have  a  labour 
•colony  or  a  farm  colony  it  can  be  made  to  pay  its  way  ? — 
It  is  the  most  mischievous  thing  ;  it  is  perfectly  untrue. 
I  do  not  think  any  expert  would  have  told  you  that. 
They  try  hard  to  make  it  pay  but  they  cannot. 

8194.  Do  you  think  there  would  be  a  better  chance  of 
the  State  making  it  pay  ? — No. 

8193.  Or  a  municipality? — No;  of  course  you  have  a 
tittle  better  chance  of  making  it  pay  if  it  is  compulsory. 

8196.  You  have  the  man  for  a  longer  time  ? — It  is 
'Compulsory ;  you  could  withhold  food  from  him  if  he  does 
mot  work  ;  that  is  the  only  way  you  can  make  him  work. 

8197.  {Chairman.)  That  seems  to  be  the  general 
opinion,  I  think  ? — It  is  a  very  shameful  thing  that  a  man 
who  is  loafing  outside  here  at  the  corner  should  be  better 
fed,  living  on  plenty  of  food  and  plenty  of  drink,  and  not 
doing  a  stroke  of  work,  while  thousands  of  excellent  hard 
working  people  are  to-day,  here  in  London,  out  of  work, 
«.nd  their  wives  and  children  are  badly  fed,  and  the  child- 
ren are  not  having  a  fair  start ;  it  is  a  very  wrong  state 
of  affairs. 

8198.  {Mr.  Davy.)  When  the  State  assumes  the  re- 
sponsibility for  a  man's  whole  life  they  must  feed  him 
adequately,  I  think  ? — Yes ;  but  if  he  does  not  work  he 
should  not  get  any  food,  or  only  just  enough  to  keep  him 
alive.  In  Italy  the  system  is  to  pay  for  work  on  a  farm 
according  to  the  number  of  square  feet  that  a  man  digs. 

■  8199.  {Mr.  Simpson.)  In  England  and  Wales  you  have 
«,bout  sixty  labour  homes  and  twelve  receiving  homes  ? 
—Yes. 

8200.  At  the  receiving  homes  you  only  keep  persons 
tot  a  short  time  ? — Yes. 

8201.  Do  you  receive  persons  direct  into  the  labour 
Siomes  ? — In  the  provinces  we  do. 

8202.  But  not  in  London  ? — No,  not  in  London. 

8203.  The  Banner  Street  receiving  home  belongs  to 
the  Homeless  Poor  Association  ? — Yes. 

" '  8204.  Do  the  other  homes  balong  to  you  or  do  you  hire 
them  ? — They  are  leaseholds  in  most  cases,  but  a  good 
jnany  of  them  are  our  freehold  property.  As  to  the 
Banner  Street  institution,  that  is  worked  by  the  same 
committee  as  the  Church  Army,  so  it  is  practically  ours. 

8205.  The  Church  Army  has  really  absorbed  the  Home- 
less Poor  Association  ? — Yes. 

8206.  That  is  a  very  old  association,  is  it  not  ?■ — Yes  ; 
they  gave  free  food.  The  moment  we  got  hold  of  the  home 
■we  said,  "  No,  you  must  have  work,"  and  the  committee 
|)ractically  resigned. 

8207.  Was  Banner  Street  the  only  place  they  had  ? — 
Yes  ;  with  the  same  amount  of  money  that  it  cost  them, 
'"we  administer  three  other  homes  because  of  the  profit  on 
the  labour. 

8203.  At  any  of  your  homes  have  you  anything  like 
a  farm  ? — We  have  only  one  farm  home,  and  that  is 
-chiefly  for  testing  for  emigration. 

8209.  Where  is  that  home  ? — At  Newdigate  in  Surrey  ; 
it  is  a  very  important  place  for  us,  because  every  emigrant 
•from  the  southern  part  of  England  is  tested  there. 

8210.  And  at  the  other  homes  the  industries  you  have 
203. 


are  quite  of  a  simple  kind,  are  they  not  ? — Yes  ;  mostly      Rev.  W. 
jobbing,  waste  paper  collecting,  and  wood  chopping.  CarlUe. 

8211.  I  suppose  you  get  a  great  many  orders  from  21  .June  190.!), 

people  who  give  you  work  from  philanthropic  motives  ?— .   

Yes.    Instead  of  cutting  a  trade  to  sell  our  goods,  we 

appeal  to  the  charitable  instinct  of.  church  people.  We 
take  men  of  any  denomination  ;  we  do  not  restrict  to  the 
Church  of  England  ;  a  Roman  Catholic  can  go  to  his  Mass, 
and  a  Baptist  can  go  to  his  Chapel. 

8212.  But  you  are  largely  or  mainly  supported  by 
Church  of  England  people  ? — -We  are,  but  we  do  not 
restrict  the  benefits. 

8213.  That  removes  a  great  deal  of  the  difficulty  about 
getting  rid  of  the  products  of  your  industry  ;  take  wood 
chopping,  for  instance,  and  wood  cutting ;  suppose  you 
were  run  on  a  commercial  basis,  the  first  requisite  would 
be  that  you  should  be  able  to  give  your  customers  a 
regular  supply  ? — Yes. 

8214.  And  probably  there  would  b?  a  considerable  diffi- 
culty about  that,  because  there  would  be  times  when  you 
would  get  a  large  number  of  inmates,  and  those  might 
be  exactly  the  times  when  you  would  not  have  many 
orders,  or  you  might  have  a  numbsr  of  orders,  and  your 
number  of  inmates  might  fall  off  very  much,  and  you  would 
be  unable  to  fulfil  your  contracts  ?— Yes,  that  is  why  we 
use  wood  chopping ;  our  inmates  fall  off  in  the  summer 
time  and  our  wood  chopping  falls  off  in  the  summer  time. 

8215.  I  suppose  you  accumulate  a  large  stock  of  bundles 
of  wood  in  order  to  give  a  regular  supply  ? — We  do  not 
contract  to  supply  fire-wood  even,  because  we  want  to  get 
private  orders  ;  from  private  individuals  we  get  3s.  6d. 
per  100  bundles  instead  of  perhaps  2s.  9d. ;  that  is  how 
we  exist. 

8216.  In  any  of  your  labour  homes  would  you  be  pre- 
pared to  receive  persons  committed  compulsorily  by 
magistrates,  supposing  the  law  allowed  magistrates  to 
commit  them  to  you  to  be  kept  at  so  much  a  year  ? — We 
have  a  large  number  witli  us  with  judgment  deferred. 
That  is  the  nearest  thing  to  it. 

8217.  {Mr.  Davy.)  Are  they  sent  by  the  London  police  ? 
— Some  from  the  London  police  and  some  from  the 
country.  They  will  have  to  come  up  again  if  they  do  not 
behave  themselves  while  they  are  with  us. 

8218.  {Mr,  Simpson.)  Do  you  often  find  that  you  have 
to  bring  them  before  the  magistrates  to  have  judgment 
passed  ? — No,  they  are  generally  the  best  of  the  cases. 

8219.  The  object  of  your  organisation  would  be  to  deal 
with  the  more  hopeful  cases  so  far  as  the  vagrant  class  is 
concerned  ? — Yes  ;  we  cannot  help  the  others  at  present 
because  public  opinion  does  not  support  the  police. 

8220.  If  magistrates  had  power  to  commit  for, 
say,  one  to  three  years  vagrants  who  had  been  convicted 
frequently,  would  your  organisation  be  suited  to  receive 
such  cases  ? — 'Those  who  are  convicted  over  and 
over  again,  we  subrhit,  must  go  to  a  compulsory  State 
colony. 

8221-  Supposing  a  Bill  were  passed  allowing  any  volun- 
tary association  to  be  licensed  by  the  State, say  by  the  Home 
Office,  for  the  compulsory  detention  of  vagrants  for  a  con- 
siderable time,  would  j  ou  come  forward  and  ask  for  any 
of  your  labour  homes  to  be  licensed  ? — .1  think,  if  such  a 
Bill  were  passed  we  should  come  forward  ;  but  we  are  not 
very  keen  that  there  should  be  such  a  Bill. 

8222.  It  has  been  urged  on  us  a  good  deal  that  the  best 
way  of  dealing  with  vagrants  would  be  that  they  should 
be  committed  for  a  long  period  to  a  place  of  detention — a 
penal  colony — something  which  is  not  quite  a  prison  7 — 
The  best  of  such  cases  we  would  take  then  into  our  existing 
homes  and  colonies. 

8223.  And  the  worst  of  them  would  be  committed 
straight  away  ? — It  is  only  wasting  your  time  sending 
them  to  us  ;  we  might  be  willing  to  take  them  ;  but  with 
the  sturdy  beggar  who  is  determined  never  to  work,  it  is 
only  wasting  time  and  money  to  tackle  him  in  a  voluntary 
colony. 

8224.  Suppose  you  were  able  to  turn  your  home  into  a 
compulsory  colony,  would  you  undertake  that  work  ;  if 
the  State  said,  "  We  wish  these  sturdy  beggars  to  be  com- 
mitted to  a  place  of  detention  for  a  considerable  period, 
and  we  think  that  voluntary  enterprise  will  probably  run  a 
place  of  that  kind  more  cheaply"  ? — -There  would  be  the 
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expenses  of  warders ;  you  must  have  v.  arders  for  such  a 
place,  for  you  practically  become  a  prison.  At  the 
present  moment  we  have  got  an  object  lesson  at  our  colony 
at  Newdigate.  That  was  started  at  Dr.  Branthwaite's 
request. 

8225.  As  an  inebriate  colony  ? — •Yes.  Here  is  the  ob- 
ject lesson  before  you.  The  difficulty  was  that  the  people 
sent  to  us  were  not  the  sturdy  beggar  class,  only  they  were 
sturdy  inebriates.  The  law  does  not  allow  us  even 
to  call  in  a  policeman  if  they  are  knocking  us  about. 

8226.  You  found  you  could  rot  control  them  ? — At 
the  present  moment  the  law  will  not  support  us  ;  if  a  man 
should  knock  us  dowTi  within  our  own  labour  colony,  we 
cannot  call  in  a  policeman  to  take  him  up. 

8227.  But  assuming  that  the  law  was  altered  so  that 
your  home  was  licenced  practically  as  a  prison,  with  com- 
pulsory powers  of  detention  of  sturdy  rogues  there  for  a 
prolonged  period,  and  that  the  State  instead  of  starting  an 
institution  themselves,  licensed  you  to  do  it  and  paid  ycu 
part  of  the  cost  of  maintenance  ? — The  expenses  of 
warders  would  be  so  great. 

8228.  But  the  State  would  pay  part  of  the  mainten- 
ance ? — The  inmates  of  the  prison  at  the  present  moment 
cost  per  head  about  18s.  per  week.  The  labour  colony  in 
Belgium  works  out  at  os.,  but  we  could  not  do  it  for  that 
amount.  It  would  cost  a  private  society  more  than  the 
State,  if  the  State  will  only  work  it  on  reasonable  lines, 
and  not  build  magnificent  prisons. 

8229.  Suppose  the  State  gave  you,  say,  three-fourths  of 
the  cost,  would  you  feel  inclined  then  to  undertake  the 
work      Yes,  I  think  we  would  on  those  terras. 

8230.  A  great  many  consider  that  private  enterprise 
could  run  a  penal  colony  for  sturdy  rogues  and  beggars 
on  the  whole  cheaper  than  the  State  would  be  likely  to  do 
it  ?— We  propose  that  there  should  be  a  strong 
penal  colony  ;  and  then  a  compulsory  colony  on  moderate 
lines  ;  that  is  the  one  you  propose  should  be  under  volun- 
tary management.  But  looking  to  our  experience  of  in- 
ebriate cases  there  would  be  certain  cases  which  would 
not  be  fit  for  us. 

8231.  You  mean  to  say  that  judging  by  the  analogy  of 
the  inebriate  homes  you  must  have  some  place  under 
State  control,  to  which  the  worst  cases  can  be  removed  ? — • 
Yes. 

8232.  Just  as  you  have  Warwick  prison  for  the  worst 
inebriates  ? — 'We  propose,  instead  of  the  ordinary  prison 
system,  to  put  them  on  the  land.  Most  of  what  you  would 
call  the  hopeful  cases  would  be  better  on  the  land  than 
they  would  be  penned  up  in  prison. 

8233.  But  in  the  case  of  vagrants  do  you  not  think 
that  the  worst  cases  are  really  hopeless,  whether  in  prison 
or  on  the  land ;  you  are  not  likely  to  make  men  of 
them  ? — They  are  more  likely  to  be  made  men  of  on  the 
land  than  they  are  in  a  town  labour  colony,  even  the 
worst  cases  if  you  are  prepared  to  starve  them  if  they  will 
not  work. 

823 i.  But  they  would  have,  to  be  dealt  with  on  the 
assumption  that  you  are  not  likely  to  make  much  of 
them,  or  reform  them  ;  vagrants  who  are  over  forty  years 
old,  and  have  been  all  their  lives  on  the  road, are  not  likely 
to  be  made  men  of  by  any  institutional  treatment  ? — •No, 
these  men  would  come  into  the  penal  colonies  again  as 
soon  as  they  were  out ;  they  would  be  nearly  always  in 
one  of  them  ;  you  might  want  to  have  power  to  keep 
them  always.  But  they  could  work  out  their  own  social 
salvation  at  4s.  or  5s.  on  the  land,  while  they  would  cost 
in  the  prisons  18s. 

8235.  You  would  have  to  look  at  that  agricultural 
colonv  as  a  p'ace  of  refuge  for  the  refuse  of  the  prison  ? — 
Yes,  for  certain  cases. 

8236.  {Sir  William  Chance.)  I  think  you  said  you 
looked  on  your  prison  cases  as  the  most  hopeful  cases  ? 
—Yes. 

8237-  Does  that  quite  agree  with  the  figures  you  have 
given  in  your  statement?— Well,  in  London,  of  the  prison 
cases,  30  per  cent  were  good,  62  per  cent."'  doubtful, 
8  per  cent,  bad  ;  of  the  poor  law  eases,  23  per  cent,  were 
good,  57  per  cent,  doubtful,  20  per  cent.  bad.  Of  the 
other  cases,  60  per  cent,  were  good,  24  per  cent,  doubtful, 
16  per  cent,  bad  ;  that  includes  a  large  number  of  private 
recommended  cases. 


8238.  You  do  not  count  them  as  ordinary  cases  ?— 
No.    For  instance,  you  might  be  interested  in  someone 
that  you  want  us  to  pull  together,  who  has  worried  hi& 
family  and  that  sort  of  thing,  and  you  have  sent  him  to  us  • 
we  very  often  get  those  cases  through  successfully. 

8239.  You  would  call  those  extraordinary  cases  ? — -They 
are. 

8240.  As  regards  your  provincial  homes,  I  see  that  of 
the  prison  cases  30  per  cent,  and  of  the  poor  law  oasea 
35  per  cent,  were  good ;  that  is  rather  in  favour  of  the 
poor  law  cases  ? — Well,  22  per  cent,  of  the  provincial 
cases  had  been  in  prison,  and  32  per  cent,  had  never  beea 
in  prison  or  workhouse. 

8241.  There  is  not  very  much  to  choose  between  thet 
prison  cases  and  the  poor  law  cases  V — No ;  only 
our  home-father  always  preferred  to  have  a  prison  case 
to  a  poor  law  case. 

8242.  Have  you  ever  visited  any  casual  war '~  im 
London  ? — Yes. 

8243.  Have  you  done  so  recently  ? — Yes,  but  not 
carefully  inspected,  except  some  fifteen  or  eighteen  years 
ago. 

8244.  You  are  aware  that  there  has  been  a  great  change- 
in  the  condition  and  management  of  casual  wards  during 
the  last  fifteen  years  ? — -Yes,  I  believe  they  are  improved. 

8245.  I  wanted  to  ask  you  how  far  the  general  man- 
agement of  a  good  London  casual  ward  compared  with 
your  receiving  home  ? — -I  cannot  answer  the  question. 
At  the  receiving  home  the  systenj  is  altogether  different  t 
the  man  has  got  to  have  a  bath  ;  but  he  gets  a  separate 
bath  with  us  ;  he  gets  his  own  clothes  in  most  oases. 

8246.  That  is  so  in  the  casual  ward  ;  the  man  gets  bis 
separate  bath,  and  gets  his  own  clothes  when  he 
leaves? — He  does  not  always  get  a  separate  bath. 

8247.  He  would  if  the  casual  ward  is  managed  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  Orders  of  the  Local  Government 
Board  ? — Yes.  Sometimes,  if  the  man  is  clean  we  dO' 
not  always  insist  on  the  bath. 

8248.  What  I  wanted  to  find  out  was,  what  is  the  actual 
difference  in  regard  to  the  treatment  of  a  man  in  the 
London  casual  ward,  and  in  one  of  your  receiving  homes  T 
— With  us  he  does  not  do  his  work  in  a  cell ;  he 
works  along  with  the  other  men  ;  they  can  talk  together 
in  the  workshop. 

8249.  There  may  be  a  difference,  too,  in  regard  to  the 
greater  personal  interest  which  is  taken  in  him  in  the 
receiving  home  than  in  the  casual  ward  ? — It  may  be  so. 
Usually  of  course,  we  are  always  on  the  look-out  to  find 
one  or  two  men  whom  we  can  get  on  their  feet  out  of  that 
group  coming  into  the  receiving  home. 

8250.  But  would  you  say  there  is  very  much  difference  f 
— ^I  hear  continually  what  the  inmates  say  ;  they  feel  ia 
one  case  they  are  going  to  prison  ;  and  in  the  other  they 
are  going  with  the  chance  of  getting  upward  in  the  social 
scale ;  that  is  the  point. 

8251.  You  advocate  the  abolition  of  the  present  casuali 
wards  altogether  ? — ^The  present  system  of  them,  yes. 

8252.  Because,  as  I  understand  it,  you  say  they  do 
nothing  whatever  to  help  the  men  ? — They  do  nothing 
whatever. 

8253.  A  man  leaves  the  casual  ward,  according  to  you,  in. 
the  same  state  in  which  he  entered  it  ? — Yes. 

8254.  That  is  your  reason  for  wishing  for  its  abolition  ? 
— That  it  helps  nobody,  unless  it  really  helps  some  to 
carry  on  a  vagrant  life  ;  a  certain  class  of  man  who  gets- 
used  to  it  can  go  on  ;  but  that  is  not  the  ideal  life. 

8255.  In  your  statement  you  say  "  Abolish  the  existing 
casual  ward  system  altogether ;  the  buildings  and  staff 
might  be  partly  utihsed  for  the  purpose  of  the  way -ticket 
system."  Therefore  you  contemplate  using  the  existing 
casual  wards  under  your  new  system  ? — A  modified  form: 
of  labour  lodging  home. 

8256.  Does  that  mean  that  you  want  them  put  under 
entirely  different  control  ? — Not  necessarily  different 
control,  but  worked  with  a  view  to  raise  men  rather  thaa 
simply  to  accommodate  them  for  a  night  and  then  send 
them  on. 

8257.  You  are  rather  condemning  the  present  system^ 
you  see,  of  the  casual  wards? — We  do,  most  undoubtedly. 
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8258.  And  you  therefore  want  to  put  something  in  their 
place  ? — Yes. 

8259.  And  you  suggest  that  the  existing  wards  may  still 
be  used  ? — Under  modified  treatment. 

8260.  Do  you  think  they  should  be  urder  the  guardians  ? 
— suppose  they  must  be  under  the  guardians. 

8261.  But  you  propose  to  abolish  them.  I  want  to 
understand  clearly  what  you  mean  by  that  ? — We  feel  that 
the  casual  ward  to-day  never  helps  a  man  ;  not  one  in  a 
thousand.  The  workhouse  is  bad  enough ;  but  the 
casual  ward  we  feel  helps  nobody  c-ff  the  rates. 

8262.  Does  it  not  come  to  this,  that  if  the  casual  wards 
are  to  be  kept,  it  must  be  under  some  different  system  than 
at  present  ? — If  you  give  the  police  power  to  arrest ;  if  yoi' 
have  got  your  penal  colony  for  the  vagrant,  then  you  are 
in  a  position  to  manipulate  the  casual  ward  in  a  very 
different  way. 

8263.  You  still  want  some  kind  of  relief  station  under 
the  way-ticket  system  ? — Yes,  but  the  demand  would 
be  very  much  smaller,  because  the  casual  wards  are  largely 
filled  with  people  whose  business  it  is  to  live  upon  the 
system. 

8264.  Then  you  think  that  the  casual  ward  might  be 
used  as  a  relief  station  ? — Yes,  sir,  it  might  be  adapted  to 
it. 

8265.  But  it  would  have  to  be  under  different  control ; 
it  would  have  to  be  in  connection  with  the  general  system 
of  the  way-ticket  ? — It  would  be  a  part  of  the  way-ticket 
system. 

8266.  You  made  an  experiment  in  1898  of  establishirg 
some  kind  of  reUef  stations  in  connection  with  a  way- 
ticket  ?— We  spent  £2,000  or  £3,000  on  it. 

8267.  I  urderstand  you  found  that  it  was  the  work 
required  in  those  homes  and  not  the  way-ticket  which 
was  the  deterrent,  and  prevented  the  vaga-ant  from  coming 
to  you  ? — Yes.  The  men  took  the  way-ticket,  and  when 
they  came  to  Winchester,  whicli  was  our  own  place,  they 
were  frightened  of  it  because  work  was  enforced  there. 
They  liked  Petersfield  and  Guildford,  because  the  work 


was  managed  by  a  lodging-house  keeper,  who  failed  to  give 
a  sutHcient  test,  and  the  thing  broke  down. 

8268.  What  you  want  to  stop  by  your  system  is 
indiscriminate  charity  ? — Most  certainly ;  wo  should 
like  to  see  a  man  fined  Is.  for  every  penny  he  gave 
to  able-bodie  i  paupers,  restoring  the  law  as  it  stood  in 
the  reign  of  Henry  VII.  ^ 

8269.  What  in  your  opinion  is  the  ^_Tect  of  giving 
this  charity  indiscriminately  to  vagrants  ? — Why,  it 
manufactures  vagrants. 

8270.  (Dr.  Downes.)  Have  you  formed  any  estimate  of 
the  probable  numbers  that  would  have  to  be  dealt  with 
under  the  system  of  colonies  you  have  sketched  in  your 
statement  ? — -No,  I  have  formed  no  idea  of  the  numbers  : 
there  is  a  very  large  number  ;  of  course  you  would  go 
by  degrees.  If  it  was  reclamation  of  land  or  afforesta- 
tion, of  course  the  buildings  would  be  inexpensive,  and 
could  be  moved. 

8271.  You  would  proceed  very  much  as  would  a  con- 
tractor on  a  big  piece  of  M'ork,  I  take  it  V— Yes,  like 
putting  navvies  on  a  railway  ;  the  buildings  would  not  be 
very  much  better. 

8272.  Now,  in  the  case  of  the  penal  colony,  would  you 
have  it  fenced  in  ? — I  think  that  would  be  hardly  possible. 

8273.  You  might  have  a  class  of  man  who  might  be  a 
nuisance  or  a  danger  to  the  neighbourhood  ? — There 
would  have  to  be  increased  expenditure  in  respect  of 
warders. 

8274.  It  may  possibly  be  necessary  to  fence  a  certain 
portion  ? — It  might  be  for  extreme  cases.  If  they  were 
treated  as  second  and  third  class,  and  if  they  felt  they 
could  get  themselves  out  of  that  class  by  every  day's 
work  they  did,  the  fenced  class  would  gradually  become 
less. 

8275.  (Chairman.)  Thank  you  very  much  for  the 
assistance  you  have  given  us. — May  I  add  that  it  seems 
to  me  that  it  would  be  fatal  if  any  scheme  for  dealing 
with  vagrants  were  to  be  for  London  only.  The  way- 
ticket  for  London  only  would  be  fatal. 
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Mr.  H.  Preston-Thomas,  Local  Government  Board  Inspector,  re-called ;  and  further  Examined. 


8276.  (Mr.  Davy.)  You  have  lately  reported  on  the 
labour  colonies  of  Switzerland  ? — I  was  in  Italy  last  year, 
and  I  asked  the  Local  Government  Board  whether  they 
would  like  a  report  on  the  S-ndss  system  of  deahng  with 
vagrancy,  which  I  had  heard  was  a  particularly  good  one, 
and  which  I  happened  to  know  had  enormously  reduced 
the  amormt  of  begging  along  the  roads.  They  acquiesced : 
I  devoted  a  fortnight  to  the  enquiry  on  my  way  home  ; 
and  this  is  my  report  on  the  subject  (see  Appendix  XVII). 
It  has  been  made  a  Parliamentary  paper. 

8277.  What  is  the  poor  law  area  in  Switzerland  ? — 
Each  individual  canton  and  each  Gemeinde  or  commune. 

8278.  The  area  of  settlement  is  the  commime  ? — Yes . 

8279.  How  many  cantons  are  there  in  Switzerland  ? — 
Twenty-two. 

8280.  All  the  cantons  are  subject  to  the  Federal  law. 
with  reference  to  vagrancy,  are  they  not  ? — Yes,  but  in 
practice  the  dealing  with  this  matter  is  left  to  each 
iiKliyidiial  canton. 


8281.  Is  there  not  a  general  Federal  law  as  to  begging 
dating  from  1850  ? — That  merely  provides  that  beggars 
and  tramps  are  to  be  treated  in  accordance  with  the  law 
of  each  canton. 


Then  the  law  in  each  canton  varies  considerably 


8282. 
—Yes. 

8283.  Is  there  not  an  inter-cantonal  institution  for 
deaUng  with  vagrancy  and  mendicity  ? — Yes,  there  is 
the  Inter-cantonal  Union  for  the  reUef  of  poor  travellers, 
which  was  estabhsned  some  dozen  years  ago,  and  which 
now  extends  to  fourteen  out  of  the  twenty-two  cantons  of 
Switzerland.  It  is  a  voluntary  society,  but  certain  con- 
tributions are  made  to  it  by  both  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment and  the  governments  of  the  particular  cantons. 

8284.  That  is  a  system  rather  like  the  German  systenjn 
of  Herbergen  and  rehef  stations  ? — Yes,  to  a  certain 
extent. 

8285.  That  is  to  say,  it  enables  a  traveller — what  we 
should  call  in  this  country  a  bona  fide  trareller — to  travel 
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MINUTES  OP  EVIDENCE  : 


Mr.  H.  over  Switzerland  without  having  recourse  to  the  poor  law 
Preston-  or  the  poUce  ?— Quite  so,  except  that  the  police  are  yerj 
Thomas.  much  mixed  up  with  it ;  some  of  the  Herbergen  in  Switzer- 
'june~190'"    ^^^^  police  stations,  but  it  is  a  voluntary  society 

  ■  intended  to  prevent,  as  you  say,  people  having  recourse  to 

the  poor  law,  and  to  help  them  on  their  way. 

8286.  The  existence  of  that  society  would  probably 
make  it  easier  to  enforce  the  law  strictly  in  the  case  of 
rexl  beggars  or  vagrants  ? — I  believe  that  is  so  ;  I  was 
informed  so,  but  it  is  one  of  those  things  of  which  you 
cannot  furnish  proof.  It  has  very  considerably  lessened 
the  willingness  of  people  to  give  alms,  because  if  a  man 
cannot  get  work,  everybody  knows  he  will  get  a  dinner 
and  a  bed,  and  be  helped  on  his  way.  Perhaps  I  ought 
to  say  that  in  the  eight  cantons  to  which  the  society  does 
not  extend  the  men  are  dealt  with  by  the  police,  who  do 
something  after  the  same  fashion. 

8287.  Can  you  tell  us  roughly,  what  the  system  of 
passes  is  ? — The  system  of  passes  varies.  Under  the 
society's  system  a  man  must  furnish  proof  that  he 
has  worked  for  an  employer  within  the  three  preceding 
months,  and  tliat  at  least  five  days  have  elapsed  since  his 
employment  ceased  ;  that  is  to  show  that  when  he  has 
recsived  his  wages  he  has  not  spent  them  at  once  on  a  big 
drink  or  anything  of  that  sort. 

8288.  A  man  has  to  show  that  he  has  worked  ? — He 
has  to  show  that  he  has  worked  for  an  employer 
within  the  three  preceding  months.  Then  on  his 
showing  that,  and  on  his  convincing  the  society  that  he  is 
A  working  man  and  not  a  loafer,  they  deliver  to  him  a 
book  which  authorises  him  to  obtain  food  and  lodging  at 
any  one  of  the  Herbergen  or  relief  stations.  There  they 
help  him  to  a  certain  extent  to  get  work,  but  if  he  can  be 
shown  to  have  refused  work  that  is  reasonably  suitable, 
his  book  is  confiscated  at  once,  and  he  is  then  either 
handed  over  to  the  police  or  left  to  shift  for  himself  ;  he 
has  refused  work,  and  therefore  they  suppose  that  they 
were  mistaken  in  taking  him  originally  as  a  worker,  and 
they  will  have  nothing  more  to  say  to  him.  There  is  a  great 
deal  of  employment  in  all  parts  of  Switzerland  at  most 
times  of  the  year,  and  a  man  can  almost  always  get  work 
if  he  really  wants  it. 

8289.  Is  any  route  indicated  in  the  book  ? — No,  none 
at  all. 

8290.  He  can  go  where  he  likes  ? — Exactly  ;  where  he 
likes.  The  way-ticket  system  in  England  says  that  a  man 
if  he  goes  a  certain  route  shall  have  certain  privileges  ; 
he  shall  be  exempt  from  detention  to  a  certain  extent. 
Surely  those  privileges  ought  to  bs  given  not  bscause 
he  has  shrewdness  enough  to  indicate  a  particular  route, 
but  bscause  he  is  really  a  working  man  and  in  search  of 
work.  Why  should  you  cripple  him  by  saying  he  should 
continue  to  go  north  or  south,  when  half-way  he  may 
hear  of  work  to  the  west  or  to  the  east  ?  Why  should  he 
ba  tied  down  to  a  particular  route  ?  I  think  that  is  one 
drawback  of  the  way-ticket  system.  I  would  not  cripple 
him  at  all  in  his  search  for  work,  and  that  is  what  the 
Swiss  say  ;  they  let  him  go  exactly  where  he  likes,  but,  if 
they  find  that  he  is  refusing  work  that  he  ought  to  take, 
they  withdraw  his  book,  and  he  is  put  on  the  level  of 
ordinary  people. 

8291.  Would  they  withdraw  his  book  if  he  begged  ? — 
Yes. 

8292.  Is  there  any  limit  to  the  time  he  can  search  for 
work  ? — I  am  not  sure  as  to  that ;  I  think  it  is  a  long 
time.  It  does  not  matter  very  much  as  they  run 
the  thing,  because  a  man  will  get  ofi  the  road  by 
taking  work,  or  he  "will  refuse  work  and  have  his  book 
confiscated  ;  one  of  the  two.  If  he  refuses  work  he  forfeits 
his  book  ;  if  he  takes  work  well  and  good  ;  he  may  go  on 
if  he  takes  work  at  the  proper  time. 

8293.  If  he  takes  work  he  still  retains  his  book  ? — If 
he  takes  work  he  still  retains  his  book. 

8294.  So  that  apparently  he  might  always  keep  th® 
book  by  him  as  an  emergency  ? — Well,  he  must  furnish 
proof  that  he  has  worked  for  an  employer  within  the  three 
preceding  months. 

8295.  That  would  be  to  get  his  book  originally  ? — Yes. 

■  8296.  But  having  once  got  his  Hook  ? — Well,  then  it 
is  stamped  at  every  station  that  he  goes  to,  as  to  where 
he  has  bjen  and  what  he  has  bsen,  and  if  his  book  does 
not  show  either  that  he  had  worked  or  bsen  trying  to 
get  work,  it  would  b3  forfeited. 


8297.  And  you  say  in  your  report  that  "  furnished 
with  this  book  the  workman  may  wander  over  most  of 
Switzerland  if  in  genuine  search  of  work,  and  will  be 
sufficiently  fed  (with  three  meals  daily)  and  suitably 
lodged  on  application  at  any  of  the  stations  which  the 
union  has  established  "  ? — That  is  so. 

8298.  Supposing  we  had  a  system  like  that  in  England, 
I  suppose  the  relief  stations  would  be  at  the  casual  wards  ? 
— I  should  think  so. 

8299  Or  the  police  stations,  or  both  ? — Yes. 

8300.  Have  you  anything  more  to  say  as  to  this  volun- 
tary society  ? — No  ;  I  think  that  I  have  sufficiently  stated 
the  facts  as  they  are  set  out  in  the  report.  It  is 
gradually  growing,  I  believe,  and  it  will  probably  ex- 
tend over  the  whole  of  Switzerland  in  due  time.  Every- 
one I  spoke  to  about  it  said  it  was  going  very  well  indeed. 
I  may  say  that  I  sent  this  report  to  Herr  von  Schum- 
acher, who  is  a  distinguished  publicist  and  political 
economist,  a  man  who  was  on  the  Congo  Commission,  and 
is  well  known  outside  Switzerland.  I  made  friends  with 
him  in  the  course  of  my  inquiry,  and  I  sent  my  report  to 
him '  to  ask  him  kindly  to  point  out  any  errors  in  it,  of 
which  I  was  afraid  there  might  be  a  good  many,  and  he 
said  there  were  no  errors  to  point  out ;  he  had  carefully 
read  it,  and  he  thought  it  properly  represented  the  facts. 

8301.  Are  you  of  opinion  that  the  Swiss  themselves 
look  upon  this  as  a  successful  society  ? — There  is  no 
doubt  about  that. 

8302.  In  Switzerland  have  they  any  what  we  should 
call  indoor  relief — relief  in  workhouses  ? — Yes,  but  that 
is  quite  apart. 

8303.  I  imagined  so,  but  it  was  necessary  to  ask  you 
the  question,  because  it  comes  in  later  ? — It  is  quite 
apart  from  the  treatment  of  vagrants. 

8304.  But  they  have  indoor  institutions  ? — They 
have  indoor  institutions ;  in  fact  in  a  great  many 
Gemeinden,  they  have  three  things  quite  separate ;  they 
have  the  workhouse  {Arbeitshaus),  the  sick-house  (Eranken 
haus),  and  the  orphanage  {Waisenliaus).  They  have 
outdoor  relief,  too. 

8305.  Have  the  poHce  powers  of  sending  beggars  for 
compulsory  detention  in  these  labour  colonies  ? — Not  with- 
out taking  them  before  the  magistrates.  It  is  done  in 
two  ways,  the  choice  between  which  seems  to  me  to  be 
rather  a  matter  of  chance.  If  a  man  is  caught  begging  by 
the  police  he  will  probably  be  warned  for  the  first  time, 
but  if  he  is  known,  or  it  is  a  pretty  clear  case,  the  police 
may  do  either  of  two  things  ;  they  may  take  him  before 
the  magistrates,  who  may  commit  him  to  a  forced  labour 
colony,  or  they  may  send  him  back  to  his  own  Oemeinde. 
Then  the  council  sits  on  him  and  decides  whether  he  is 
a  man  who  has  begged  in  consequence  of  temporary 
circumstances,  or  whether  he  is  an  habitually  lazy  man 
who  will  not  work,  and  if  they  decide  that  he  is  work-shy, 
they  may  commit  him  for  a  year,  or  for  two  or  three 
years. 

8306.  Is  that  term  of  detention  the  same  in  all  the 
cantons  ? — No,  each  canton  has  its  own  law  on  the  sub- 
ject ;  roughly  speaking  you  may  say  that  it  varies  from 
six  months  to  three  years ;  there  are  not  very  many 
of  the  six  months. 

8307.  {Mr.  Simpson.)  Six  months  is  the  maximum 
in  those  cases  ? — I  should  say  the  maximum  varied 
from  six  months  in  a  very  few  cantons  to  three  years  in 
others. 

8308.  What  is  the  minimum  ?— I  do  not  think  there  is 
any  statutory  minimum,  but  in  practice  they  never,  or 
scarcely  ever,  send  a  man  for  less  than  three  months,  and 
very  seldom  for  less  than  six  months.  I  think  you  may 
take  six  months  as  practically  the  minimum. 

8309.  {Mr.  Davy.)  The  council  of  the  canton  is  elected  t 
—Yes. 

8310.  They  have  the  power  of  detaining  a  man  for 
three  years  ? — Not  only  the  oouncil  of  the  canton  but 
the  council  of  the  district. 

8311.  Now  if  a  man  is  taken  before  the  magistrates 
by  the  police  and  sent  on  to  a  labour  farm,  who  pays 
for  him  there? — The  Oemeinde  make-i  a  small  contribu- 
tion— sometimes  it  is  a  very  small  contribution — 100 
francs  a  year  in  some  cases. 

8312.  Whether  the  man  is  sent  by  the  police  or.  by 
the  administrative  body  ?— I  think  so.    Certainly  whea 
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h  0  is  sent  by  the  Gemcinde,  and  as  a  rule,  in  other  cases 
ako.  I  was  looking  through  the  books  of  one 
forced  labour  institution,  and  they  were  shewing  me 
the  different  agreements  they  had  with  Gemeinden  to 
receive  so-and-so  at  such  and  such  a  rate,  and  I  found 
an  entry  that  "  A.R.  after  six  months  is  a  very  good 
workman,  his  work  has  produced  so  much,  and  we  do 
not  think  we  ought  to  have  any  payment  made  for 
him,"  and  accordingly  they  wrote  to  the  Gemeinde  and 
told  them  that  A.B.  being  a  good  workman  they  would 
not  charge  for  him  any  more. 

8313.  In  the  administrative  council  of  the  Gemeinde 
is  there  any  Government  representative,  or  what  we  should 
in  this  country  call  an  ex  officio  member  of  the  council  ? 
—Not  necessarily ;  it  is  all  done  by  free  election,  and 
there  is  not  necessarily  any  Government  representative. 

8314.  Did  you  hear  of  any  objection  to  a  body  elected 
in  that  way  having  the  power  to  commit  for  a  certain 
time  to  what  is  in  effect  a  prison  ? — No  ;  it  is  like  a  bench 
of  magistrates  practically. 

8315.  Now  will  you  tell  us  about  the  Witzwyl  colony  ; 
who  administers  that  ? — The  council  of  the  canton. 

8316.  By  a  committee  ?— Yes.  It  is  in  the  division 
of  the  police. 

8317.  How  many  forced  labour  farms  or  labour  colonies 
are  there  in  Switzerland  ? — I  have  not  got  the  exact  num- 
ber ;  about  a  dozen  I  think.  I  may  say  generally  that 
nearly  every  canton  has  either  a  forced  labour  farm,  or 
has  ah  agreement  with  some  other  canton  to  send  its 
people  to  their  farm. 

8318.  So  that  the  forced  labour  colony  system  covers 
the  whole  of  Switzerland  ? — It  would  cover  almost  the 
whole  of  Switzerland. 

8319.  And  for  these  forced  labour  colonies  the  cantonal 
council  appoints  the  officers,  I  suppose  ? — Yes. 

8320.  Is  there  any  local  visiting  committee  ? — ^Yes, 
there  is  a  committee  that  comes  at  intervals,  and 
scrutinises  things  very  carefully. 

8321.  Does  the  Federal  Government  take  any  share  in 
the  management  or  in  the  inspection  ? — No. 

8322.  It  is  left  entirely  to  the  canton  ? — Entirely  to  the 
canton  ;  and  the  more  one  sees  of  Switzerland  the  more 
one  notices  how  each  canton  is  to  all  intents  and  purposes  a 
separate  country  for  most  things.  Witzwyl,  I  may  say, 
is  really  an  extraordinary  instance  of  good  management 
and  success. 

■  8323.  That  is  the  forced  fabour  farm  of  the  canton  of 
Berne  ? — Yes. 

8324.  What  is  the  size  of  that  institution  ? — It  is 
2,000  acres,  and  the  number  of  men  is  about  150  to  200. 

8325.  In  what  sort  of  buildings  are  they  housed  ?  — 
Not  expensive  buildings. 

8326.  Are  they  wooden  ?— No,  I  think  they  are  all 
stone  ;  there  is  plenty  of  stone  about  there  ;  the  place  is 
at  the  foot  of  the  Jura  and  between  the  lakes  of  Neuchatcl 
and  Bienne. 

8327.  They  would  not  cost  as  much  as  an  English  work- 
house ? — Oh,  good  gracious,  no. 

8328.  {Chairman.)  Are  they  one  storey  or  two  storey 
buildings  ? — Two  storey  mostly.  The  original  buildings 
consisted  of  some  farmhouses,  which  were  added  to,  but 
they  have  practically  all  been  built  by  the  colonists  ; 
they  have  never  employed  any  outside  work. 

8329.  (Mr.  Davy.)  Is  the  accommodation  in  dormi- 
tories or  in  cells  ?— Mostly  in  cells  in  this  colony. 

8330.  Now  as  to  the  staff  ?— The  staff  numbers  forty- 
five,  and  it  was  rather  curious  to  see  them  working  ; 
the  staff  did  not  act  as  warders,  and  it  was  a  great  con- 
trast to  anything  we  have  here.  The  whole  place  is  a 
prison ;  one  has  to  remember  that,  but  the  staff  were 
not  so  much  warders,  to  prevent  the  men  running  away, 
as  foremen  ;  they  were  working  with  the  men  ;  and  the 
manager  there,  who  is  an  exceedingly  acute  person,  laid 
tremendous  stress  on  that ;  he  said  that  he  took  infinite 
pains  to  get  good  foremen,  who  were  industrious, 
and  who  would  not  spare  themselve? ;  he  dwelt  on  the 
effect  of  their  example,  and  described  how  men  came 
there  at  first  thinking  that  they  would  not  work, 
but  somehow  they  got  into  the  swing  of  it  and  fell  into  line 
with  the  rest.    And  the  way  they  work  there  is  very 


different  from  the  way  i  i  which  work  is  done  in  our 
prisons  ;  in  our  prisons,  for  one  thing,  the  hours  of  work 
are  not  yery  long,  but  in  Switzerland  they  have  to  work 
from  dawn  till  dusk,  hard  at  it  ;  it  is  a  matter  of  eleven 
hours  in  the  winter  and  twelve  in  summer.  Of  course  in 
the  winter  duiing  some  of  that  time  it, is  dark,  but  for 
that  they  do  not  care  a  bit;^the  men  are  made  to  work 
at  various  industries  indoors. 

8331.  (Chairman.)  Did  you  see  the  men  working 
yourself  ? — -Yes,  at  the  reclamation  of  the  land  and 
at  various  things.  They  have  so  many  things  that  men 
who  are  not  very  strong  can  do  ;  the  councils  and  courts 
as  a  rule  only  send  them  fairly  able-bodied  men,  but 
the  weaker  ones  are  placed  on  work  of  an  easier  type. 
For  examp'e,  they  make  a  large  number  of  ttraw  cases  for 
wine  bottles.  There  is  an  enormous  demand  for  them  ; 
the  price  in  England  is  something  under  three  shillings  a 
gross,  that  is,  threepence  a  dozen.  It  struck  rae  as  a  very 
excellent  industry  for  an  institution,  and  is  done  by  the 
aid  of  a  small  machine  of  a  very  simple  kind.  This 
seemed  to  me  to  be  good  work  for  not  very  strong  people, 
and  work  that  we  might  do  in  England  very  well,  because 
instead  of  importing  all  our  straw  cases  we  might  make 
them  in  our  workhouses  and  prisons  without  displacing 
any  English  trade. 

8332.  (il/r.  Davy.)  You  say  in  your  report  that  work 
begins  at  5.30  in  the  summer  and  at  6  in  the  winter,  with 
intervals  of  twenty  minutes  at  9  o'clock  and  4  o'clock  ? — 
Yes. 

833.3.  "  Dinner  is  at  half-past  eleven,  and  each  man 
takes  his  ration  from  the  kitchen  to  his  cell  where  he 
remains  till  12.30.  Men  working  at  a  distance  from 
the  main  building  have  their  diimers  sent  to  them.  At 
7  p.m.  in  summer  and  at  dusk  in  winter  they  come  back, 
have  their  supper,  prepare  vegetables,  and  do  some  house- 
work for  the  following  day,  and  then  go  to  bed."  That 
means  about  eleven  hours'  work,  does  it  not  ? — ^Yes. 

8334.  That  is  far  longer  than  in  English  prisons  ? — ■ 
Yes,  far  longer  ;  I  think  it  is  only  four  or  five  hours 
sometimes  in  England  during  which  they  are  actually 
occupied. 

8335.  (Chairman.)  In  the  colony  I  suppose  there  are 
different  classes  ;  are  there  any  of  the  criminal  class  ? — ■ 
Yes,  and  they  keep  them  separated  to  a  certain  extent. 
They  have  two  sets  of  people  at  Witzwyl;  a  few  who  are 
guilty  of  not  very  flagitious  offences,  but  who  have  been 
committed  by  criminal  courts,  as  well  as  what  they  call 
the  "  administratives,"  who  have  been  committed  by 
councils  of  Gemeinden. 

8336.  I  suppose  these  would  not  be  for  every  class  of 
criminal  ? — -Oh,  no. 

8337.  Those  who  had  been  convicted  of  more  gross 
offences  would  be  kept  in  prisons  ? — Yes,  these  colonies 
are  only  for  persons  convicted  of  light  offences,  such  as 
begging,  neglecting  their  wives  and  families,  and  "  work- 
shyness,"  and  a  few  who  have  committed  small  criminal 
offences,  but  there  are  no  criminals  of  at  all  deep  dye,  I 
think. 

8338.  (Mr.  Davy.)  To  a  certain  extent  these  labour 
colonies  must  relieve  the  prisons  ? — Oh,  yes,  certainly. 

8339.  They  take  a  certain  number  of  persons 
who,  if  labour  colonies  were  not  in  existence,  would 
have  to  go  to  prison  ? — Quite  so  ;  it  is  good  for  the  men 
and  for  the  land.  They  grow  beetroot  for  making 
sugar,  and  they  supply  Neuchatel  with  farm  produce, 
milk  and  vegetables  ;  they  have  reclaimed  this  land,  and 
have  turned  what  was  useless  marsh  into  good  cultivated 
land  by  draining  it,  and  now  it  is  a  valuable  estate. 

8340.  Were  you  impressed  with  the  way  in  which  the 
men  worked  ? — I  was  impressed  with  the  extraordinary 
absence  of  formalism,  compared  with  "what  one  sees  in 
casual  wards  and  in  prisons. 

8341.  Taey  really  seemed  to  work  ? — They  really  did 
work  hard,  and  you  saw  the  results  of  their  work  all. 
about. 

8342.  Now  in  reference  to  land  reclamation,  this  colony 
has  only  been  established  a  few  years  ;  it  was  started  in 
1895  ?— Yes. 

8343.  When  will  they  come  to  the  end  of  their  land 
reclamation  ? — I  think  in  about  five  or  six  years  more. 

8344.  And  will  they  then  have  sufficient  work  for  the 
men  ? — -Tliey  say  they  will.    They  will  have  to  regulate 
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Air.  H.       their  crops  differently ;   they  will  have  sufficient  work 

Preston-      to  employ  at  any  rate  150  or  200  men,  because  they 

Thomas.      grow  crops  that  want  considerable  treatment ;  and  then 

,T  T      "inn-    they  have  their  industries. 
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  8345.  {Chairman.)  They  will  have  ten  acres  per  man, 

taking  200  men  ? — Yes. 

8316.  With  cultivation  they  will  have  plenty  of  work 
Tor  200  men  ?— Yes  ;  they  say  there  will  be  p.mple  work. 
When  I  put  to  them  that  question  they  said,  "  Yes,  we 
shall  have  heaps  of  employment  there  in  the  future, 
when  we  have  done  our  reclamation." 

8347.  And  tiiey  hive  workshops  of  all  sorts  ?— Yes. 

8348.  Are  people  taught  in  ohose  workshops  ?— They 
are  taught  to  some  extent,  but  as  a  rule  not  unless  they 
have  done  some  work  of  the  kind  before  ,  they  do  not, 
so  to  speak,  take  apprentices. 

8349.  (Mr.  Davy.)  What  is  the  diet  ?— Breakfast  con- 
sists of  bread,  coffee,  and  potatoes,  dinner  of  bread  and 
soup  (meat  twice  a  week),  and  for  supper  there  is  soup, 
with  now  and  then  fruit.  The  daily  ration  of  bread  is 
from  a  pound  and  a  quarter  to  a  pound  and  a  half.  Tiie 
<-juantity  of  soup,  vegetables,  and  so  on,  is  unlimited. 
Men  engaged  in  hard  work  have  extra  bread  at  11  a.m. 
and  4  p.m.,  with  either  coffee  or  ler:  etuade  in  the  afternoon. 

8350.  The  diet  is  good  ?— The'  diet  is  good,  except  that 
there  is  not  much  meat ;  it  is  largely  vegetarian. 

8351.  (Dr.  Downts.)  Is  the  soup  a  vegetable  soup  ?— 
Yes. 

«352.  Can  you  say  what  quantity  of  meat  is  given  per 
week  ? — I  have  no  note  of  the  exact  quantity,  and  I 
cannot  find  it  stated  in  tlie  repoits  ;  but  I  believe  it  to 
^3  small. 

8353.  (Mr.  Simpson.)  Do  you  suppose  that  in  Switzer- 
land the  ordinary  diet  is  more  vegetarian  than  in  England  ? 
— jiuch  more. 

8354.  (Mi.  Duvy.)  You  say  that  a  remission  of  one- 
third  of  the  term  of  detention  may  be  obtained :  who 
gives  that  ? — The  canton ;  the  council  at  Berne. 

8355.  And  is  there  any  system  of  payment,  so  th  t 
Ihe  man  goes  out  witli  some  money  ? — They  give  him 
a  small  bonus. 

8356.  And  what  is  done  witli  the  man  when  he  is 
•discharged — is  he  sent  to  the  place  of  his  settlement  ? — 
Tacre  are  iwo  or  three  methods ;  one  is  to  send  him.  to 

voluntary  farm  colony  at  Tannenhof,  c-io?e  by. 

8357.  And  there  the  man  has  a  chance  given  him  ? — 
The  man  has  a  chance  at  that  free  colony  of  going 
through  a  period  of  quarantine  as  it  were.  People  do 
not  care  to  tsske  him  straight  from  prison,  but  they  do 
■not  mind  from  a  free  colony.  Then  there  is  a  society 
for  tlie  aid  of  discharged  prisoners,  which  assists  in  getting 
places  for  the  men.  Also,  when  the  officials  at  Witzwyl 
find  a  man  whom  they  can  trust,  after  ue  has  been  with 
them  a  sufficient  time  to  make  them  know  whether  he  is 
trnstworthy  or  not,  th.pv  very  oiten  employ  him  on  the 
farm  as  a  hired  labourer. 

8358.  What  is  done  with  the  wives  and  children  of 
these  men  ? — ^They  are  maintained  by  the  Gemeinde — 
a  sort  of  outdoor  relief. 

8359.  (Chairman.)  In  your  report  you  say  that  the 
original  price  paid  for  the  land  by  the  canton  was  £29,710  ? 
— Yes,  £15  an  acre,  roughly  speaking. 

8360.  That  would  be  rather  a  good  price  for  neglected 
and  uncultivated  marsh  ? — Yes,  but  aay  land  capable 
of  being  done  anything  with  is  enormously  costly  in 
Switzerland. 

8361.  (Mr.  Davy.)  The  financial  result  has  been 
that  the  land  has  doubled  in  value,  and  is  now  worth 
£60,000  instead  of  £30,000  ?— Yes. 

8362.  And  the  value  of  the  buildings,  stock,  imple- 
.ments,  and  so  on,  has  risen  from  £200  to  £17,000  ? — 
Well,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  there  was  scarcely  anything 
worth  speaking  of  there  w-hen  they  started,  and  they 
have  pn^"'  on  what  is  estimated,  as  I  understand,  by  an 
independent  valuer,  to  be  worth  £17,000. 

j3|8363.  But  this  increased  wealth  would  only  become 

practically  useful  in  case  the  canton  wanted  to  sell  ?  

Only  in  case  the  canton  wanted  to  sell,  naturally.  |., 


8364.  But  the  farm  being  more  valuable  they  get 
a  larger  return  ? — Yes. 

8365.  (Chairman.)  The  £17,000  is  only  for  buildings 
and  stock  ? — Yes. 

8366  Is  there  m-.ch  in  the  way  of  live  stock  ? — Ys3, 
about  5.'0  cattle,  60  horses  (including  brood-mares)  and 
2(0  pigs  They  sell  a  large  quantity  of  milk  in 
Neuchatel,  and  that  all  comes  from  their  own  cows. 

8367.  (Mr.  Tavij.)  Will  you  tell  us  about  the 
discipline  of  that  colony :  how  do  they  punish  ? — By  con- 
finement and  half  rations ;  in  fact,  it  is  all  a  question 
of  food  really. 

8368.  The  punishment  is  by  deprivation  of  food  ? — 
That  is  so. 

8369.  Do  they  have  many  escapes  ? — ^Very  few  ;  about 
three  or  four  abscond  annually,  but  are  almost  always 
brought  back  by  the  police. 

8370.  Switzerland  being  a  small  country,  they  can 
easily  be  traced,  I  suppose  ? — ^They  can  easily  be  traced, 
and  of  course  one  thing  is,  everybody  in  Switzerland  must 
carry  papers,  and  is  liable  to  be  asked  for  his  papers  if 
he  sleeps  a  couple  of  nights  in  one  place. 

8371.  (Chairman.)  Is  there  any  distinctive  dress  for 
these  men  ? — Yes  :  they  have  a  distinctive  dress  which 
would  as.sist  in  their  recapture  in  case  of  escape. 

8372.  (Mr.  Davy.)  As  regards  the  results  of  the  Swiss 
system,  I  believe  general  vagrancy  and  begging  have 
been  very  much  diminished  ? — Yes. 

8373.  Is  that  attributed  to  this  forced  iabour  system  ? — 
To  the  two  things ;  to  the  forced  labour  for  th:-  inveterates, 
and  to  the  help  that  is  given  by  the  Inter-cantonal 
Union  to  the  people  who  are  T-r^;:' in  search  of  work. 

8374.  You  think  that  makes  persons  more  careful  as 
to  giving  alms  ? — There  is  no  doubt  about  that. 

8375.  Now  as  to  the  result  of  the  colony  on  the  man 
himself ;  what  do  you  say  as  to  that  ? — The  officials  can 
only  judge  by  tlie  tact  that  there  are  not  very  many  who 
come  there  again  and  again.  They  say  that  a  good  many 
men  get  remission  of  part  of  their  sentence,  because  the 
colony  authorities  are  satisfied  that  they  will  work  for 
themselves  and  will  not  come  there  again,  and  that  a  large 
number  of  these  people  are  apparently  reformed ;  but  it 
can  only  be  a  matter  of  speculation  as  to  what  the  re- 
form is  and  how  far  H  has  gone.  There  i-  no  doubt  that 
the  fact  of  having  woxkod  haid  tor  a  year  or  eighteen 
months  mikes  a  man  apt  to  get  into  the  habit  of  working, 
and  this  is  u.'jii  red      be  the  actual  result. 

8376.  (Chairman.)  Do  they  obtain  any  record  of  the 
men  afterwards  ? — No,  they  find  a  great  deal  of  diffi- 
culty in  doing  tha^ ;  they  can  only  say  that  the  men  do 
not  come  there  again. 

8377.  (Mr.  Davy.)  But  the  people  in  charge  of  the 
colony  think  it  does  have  a  certain  reformative  influence  ? 
— That  is  so. 

8378.  You  are  aware  that  that  is  a  claim  which  u 
hardly  made  for  any  colony  in  any  other  country  ? 
— I  know,  and  a  great  many  in  Switzerland  make  no  such 
claim.  In  one  of  the  voluntary  colonies  there  it  was 
frankly  said:  "  Oh,  no,  we  do  not  reform  them  here;  it  is 
only  a  little  more  employment  made  available  :  we  give 
them  a  chance  of  working,  but  we  do  not  pretend  to 
reform  them.'' 

8379.  They  take  them  off  the  roads  ? — Just  so. 

8380.  (Chairman.)  What  restriction  have  they  at  the 
colony ;  is  there  a  wall  or  a  fence  round  the  place  ? — 
None  at  all. 

83il.  (Mr.  Davy.)  But  the  conditions  as  to  the  possi- 
bility of  escape  in  Switzerland  widely  differ,  do  they  not, 
from  what  they  are  here  ? — Very  much. 

8382.  (Chairman.)  Is  there  any  railway  near  thi? 
place  ? — Yes  ;  the  nearest  station  I  should  think  is  about 
four  miles  away. 

8383.  (Mr.  Simpson.)  I  suppose  none  of  the  inmates 
would  have  any  money  except  by  stealing  it,  so  that  it 
they  ran  away  they  would  be  forced  to  beg  ? — That  is 
so. 

8384.  (Dr.  Downes.)  Are  there  any  complaints  from 
the  neighbourhood  ? — I  was  not  made  aware  of  any,  and 
I  should  think  it  imlikely,  because  the  neighbourhood 
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lirgely  depends  on  the  farm,  and  the  place  is  kept  in 
such  exceedingly  good  order,  that  the  men  would  not  be 
allowed  to  be  a  trouble  to  anybody. 

8385.  {Mr.  Davy.)  I  suppose  the  main  cause  of  the 
people  being  obliged  to  be  sent  to  these  institutions  in 
Switzerland,  as  it  is  here,  is  drink  ? — Generally  ;  and 
they  told  me,  at  all  those  places,  when  I  asked  about 
reform  :  "  Well,  if  a  man  comes  here  over  forty  years  of 
-age,  and  he  has  been  a  loafer  for  any  time  and  given  to 
■drinking  habits,  there  is  not  the  least  chance  of 
reforming  him  ;  nothing  that  anybody  can  do  for  him 
Tvill  cure  him  ;  but  if  we  get  him  here  under  thirty  or 
"thirty-five,  then  he  may  shake  off  his  drinking  habits 
after  being  kept  compulsorily  away  from  drink  for  eighteen 
■jnonths  or  whatever  it  is." 

8386.  He  may  reform  ? — Then  he  may  reform. 

8387.  But  you  do  not  find  the  experienced  people  very 
iiopeful  ? — They  are  only  hopeful  as  to  the  younger  men. 

8388.  Do  you  yourself  think  that  any  institution  such 
••as  this  is  worth  while  maintaining  even  if  the  sole  result 
is  to  take  these  tramps  off  the  road  ? — -I  think  so, 
"because  the  effect  is  to  discourage  tramping  as  a  basiness, 
and  some  tramps,  at  any  rate,  may  get  the  hatit  of 
working. 

8389.  [Chairman.)  I  take  it  these  are  the  habitual 
i;ramps,  not  men  going  on  the  road  for  the  first  time  ? — 
Yes.  The  men  must  be  more  or  less  habitual  loafers  ; 
many  of  them  are  fairly  young  men. 

8390.  They  may  have  been  tramps  from  very  early 
■days  ? — Quite  so. 

8391.  [Mr.  Dairy.)  The  administrative  body  in  Switzer- 
land who  can  sentence  a  man  might  conceivably  be  a 
better  Judge  of  whether  a  man  was  an  habitual  vagrant 
"than  a  magistrate  ? — A  good  deal  better,  because  they 
inow  more  about  him. 

8392.  [Mr.  Simpson.)  They  are  not  bound,  as  a  magis- 
•trate  would  be,  to  act  on  the  evidence  before  them,  but 
•can  act  a  good  deal  on  their  own  knowledge  ? — This 
happens  very  often :  a  man  is  taken  by  the  police, 
having  been  found  begging ;  the  police  can  choose 
whether  they  will  send  him  to  a  magistrate  or  to  his  own 
.place  of  origin  to  be  tried  by  his  own  district  council  ;  in 
"the  latter  case  the  district  council  treat  him  in  a  kind  of 
ifatherly  way  (in  Switzerland,  of  course,  ail  these  men  are 
Isurghers,  and  have  certain  recognised  burgher  rights) ; 
•they  know  all  about  him,  and  they  give  him  the  fatherly 
•correction,  if  they  think  it  necessary,  of  sending  him  to 
work  for  a  couple  of  years  or  so,  as  the  case  may  be. 

8393.  [Mr.  Davy.)  Do  they  in  Switzerland  ever  send 
a.  man  to  a  labour  colony  from  their  Arbeitshaus  ?— 
Yes;  now  and  then,  if  they  think  he  can  work  and  will 
•not  work,  or  if  he  gives  trouble  there,  and  they  consider 
the  other  is  the  better  place  for  him.  Such  cases  are 
Tare,  but  they  do  occur. 

8394.  I  suppose  that  in  English  workhouses  there 
are  a  good  many  cases  that  would  be  better  in  a  penal 
•establishment  with  compulsory  detention  ? — Undoubtedly ; 
some  men  give  an  enormous  lot  of  trouble,  and  you 
cannot  get  any  work  out  of  them  in  the  workhouse. 

8395.  Incorrigible  ins  and  outs  ? — Yes,  and  there  is 
"the  point  to  be  remembered  that  in  these  colonies  they 
manage  to  utihse  an  enormous  lot  of  labour  that  would 
otherwise  be  wasted — by  making  these  fellows  do  paying 
Tvork. 

8396.  Did  you  go  to  the  forced  labour  farm  at  St. 
-Johannsen  ?— I  did. 

8397.  Have  you  anything  special  to  say  about  that  ?  — 
That  did  not  impress  me  quite  so  favourably  as  the 
■other,  but  I  was  unable  to  get  very  many  particulars 
about  it.  It  is  an  institution  of  the  same  kind,  only 
they  get  the  older  men  there,  while  to  Witzwyl  they 
generally  send  the  more  thoroughly  able-bodied,  the 
■picked  men. 

8398.  Are  both  labour  farms  for  the  same  canton  ?  — 
Yes. 

8389.  At  St.  Johannsen  I  think  they  have  less  farm 
labour  ?— Yes.  They  have  a  great  many  cows — over  200 
-—at  St.  Johannsen,  although  it  is  not  a  very  big  place  ; 
'  it  is  only  about  400  acres. 

8400.  What  is    the  population  there  ?— They  have 
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actually  120,  but  they  can  take  180.    There  they  have       Mr.  H. 
many  more  of  the  old,  worn-out  people,  who  are  not  Preston- 
much  good,  and  therefore  they  work  under  disadvantages.  lho:nas. 

8401.  In  your   report   you   say:    "Some  are  fairly  22  June  19. 5 

industrious,  and  show  that  if  they  had  sufficient  resolu-   

tion  to  resist  drink  they  could  easily.  «am  their  hving 

outside.  But  many  are  incurably  lazy  and  only  do  the 
minimum  amount  of  work  necessary  to  escape  punish- 
ment (usually  confinement  in  a  cell  on  bread  and  water 
for  twenty-four  hours) "  ? — Yes,  that  is  so. 

8402.  Did  you  go  to  the  labour  farm  at  Gmiinden  ?— 
Yes.  ■  ■ 

8403.  That  is  in  another  canton  ? — Yes,  in  Appenzell, 
up  in  the  north  of  Switzerland  ;  it  is  worked  very  econo- 
mically. That  is  the  one  that  actually  just  pays  its 
own  expenses  ;  they  have  made  a  net  profit  of  £140. 
In  1903,  the  contributions  paid  by  the  district  councils 
for  the  people  who  are  there  amounted  to  £140,  and  they 
made  just  £140  net  profit  by  their  sales  ;  so  that  they 
actually  ran  the  whole  thing  for  nothing. 

8404.  {Chairman.)  But  there  would  be  no  interest  upon 
their  investment  of  £12,000  ?— No. 

8405.  It  just  pays  its  way  out  of  pocket  ? — Yes,  it  just 
pays  its  way. 

8406.  {Mr.  Simpson.)  That  consists  of  100  acres  ? — ■ 
Yes. 

8407.  For  which  they  paid  about  £50  an  acre  ? — Yes. 
Then  they  do  a  sort  of  nurserymen's  work  ;  as  the 
forests  are  cut  down  they  plant  them  afresh  ;  they  supply 
young  pines  which  are  grown  at  this  place. 

8408.  As  far  as  you  could  judge,  do  the  men  employed 
in  these  places  really  learn  to  stick  to  work  so  as  to  be 
useful  afterwards  ? — I  think  S3m3  of  them  do. 

8409.  Of  course,  some  more  than  others  ? — Yes. 

8410.  Did  you  hear  whether  those  men  who  got  employ- 
ment outside  obtained  fairly  good  wages  ? — I  was  told  a 
good  many  of  them  had  done  very  well,  but  I  could  only 
get  vague  statements — that  a  great  many  had  obtained 
work,  that  they  had  not  come  there  again  at  any  rate,  and 
that  some  of  them  were  known  to  be  earning  good  wages. 

8411.  There  is  no  actual  record  kept ;  those  were  only 
general  statements  ?^ — Only  general  statements. 

8412.  But  your  idea  was  that  there  was  a  certain  number 
who  did  learn  agricultural  work  to  some  extent,  and  con- 
sequently were  able  to  earn  a  decent  livehhood  after  ? — I 
think  there  is  no  doubt  of  that. 

8413.  (Mr.  Davy.)  From  what  you  saw  are  you  of 
opinion  that  the  small  colonies  are  better  than  the  large  ?  — 
I  cannot  say.  The  one  at  Witzwyl,  owing  no  doubt  to 
the  personal  influence  of  the  manager,  who  struck  me  as 
being  quite  an  exceptional  man,  seemed  to  me  to  be  the 
best  managed,  and  to  produce  the  best  results.  Of  course 
there  are  no  very  large  ones  in  Swdtzerland. 

8414.  What  are  the  hours  of  work  at  Gmiinden  ? — 
Eleven  in  winter,  and  twelve  or  more  in  summer. 

8415.  And  what  is  the  average  term  of  detention  ? — 
About  a  year  in  the  case  of  those  sent  by  the  administra- 
tive body.  In  the  case  of  those  sent  by  the  magistrate 
it  is  comparatively  short — only  about  two  months. 

8416.  Is  it  usually  the  case  in  Switzerland  that  the 
sentences  by  magistrates  are  shorter  than  the  sentences  by 
district  councils  ? — -I  think  so,  and  I  think  most  of  the 
men  are  sent,  not  by  the  magistrates,  but  by  the  district 
councils. 

8417.  Do  they  escape  from  Gmiinden  ? — Very  few 
indeed.  I  saw  one  man  very  heavily  ironed,  but  he  was  a 
man  who  had  a  reputation  for  making  his  way  out  of 
everywhere,  and  he  had  made  three  attempts  to  escape  ; 
(he  was  not  one  of  the  "  administratives,"  but  one  of 
the  men  convicted  by  a  court)  and  he  had  baen  brought 
back  three  times. 

8418.  Do  you  know  what  he  was  convicted  for  ? — No, 
I  do  not.  I  rather  think  it  was  some  crime  of 
violence.  He  was  a  very  violent  man,  and  had  been 
convicted  several  times. 

8419.  And  probably  ought  to  have  been  sent  to  a 
prison  ?— Yes. 

8420.  {Captain  Eardley-Wilmot.)  Do  they  send  men  to 
the  forced  labour  colonies  for  crimes  of  violence  ? — 'Not 
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Mr.  H.  g)n3rally,  hit  th3  practice  varies  in  the  different  cantons. 
Preston-  This  is  rather  a  small  canton,  and  I  think  they  mix  them 
Thomas.       rather  more. 

22  June  1905.      8421.  {Mr.  Davy.)  Then  we  come  to  the  colony  for 

  Basel  ? — -That  has  got  comparatively  little  land — only 

about  twenty-five  acres,  and  there  are  about  seventy 
people  in  it,  about  half  of  them  being  "  administratives  " 
and  the  other  half  short-term  offenders  convicted  by  the 
courts.  The  two  classes  are  kept  separate,  but  the  con- 
victed persons  wear  dresses  different  from  the  others. 
The  ' '  administratives  ' '  can  have  their  term  shortened 
by  good  conduct,  and  receive  a  bonus  for  good  work. 

8422.  The  cost  of  that  institution  seems  considerable  ? 
— It  is  much  more  costly  than  the  others. 

8423.  £1,000  a  year,  or  £14  10s.  a  head  ?—  Yes.  That 
is  considerably  more  than  in  most  of  the  others,  but  it  is 

,  in  Liesthal,  which  is  a  very  flourishing  district,  and 
altog3ther  they  do  things  on  a  rather  expensive  and 
ambitious  scale.    Of  course,  Basel  is  a  rich  canton. 

8424.  {Chairman.)  Is  the  same  sort  of  work  done  there 
as  at  the  other  colonies  ?— They  have  more  industrial 
work,  because  they  have  only  about  twenty-five  acres  of 
land. 

8425.  What  is  their  work  principally  ? — -Basket-making, 
sho3-making,  the  manufacture  of  straw  cases  for  bottles, 
and  a  little  weaving. 

8426.  Do  some  of  the  men  learn  a  trade  there  ? — ■ 
Sometimes  they  will  put  a  new  man  to  a  trade  if  he  wants 
it  or  shows  any  aptitude  for  it,  but  as  a  rule  unless  a  man 
comes  there  knowing  a  trade  they  put  him  to  agricul- 
tural work,  or  something  which  can  be  learnt  at  once. 

8427-  They  do  not  profess  to  teach  trades  ? — No,  they 
do  not  profess  to  teach  trades. 

8428.  {Mr.  Davy.)  I  see  you  mention  in  your  report  the 
poorhouse  for  the  city  of  Berne  :  is  that  properly  a  labour 
colony  ? — Well,  it  is  really  a  workhouse,  but  they  have 
259  acres  of  land.  It  is  a  workhouse  with  the  power  of 
enforcement  of  compulsory  detention,  and  it  impressed 
me  very  unfavourably  in  many  respects.  There  was 
extraordinary  mixing  of  the  sexes  for  one  thing,  such  as 
in  my  opinion  was  csrtain  to  lead  to  irregularities,  and  as  a 
matter  of  fact  had  done  so.  There  ware  men  and  women 
workers  in  the  fields,  imb3ciles  were  mixed  up  with  sane 
people ;  old  and  young  w  tc  together  ;  in  fact  the  classi- 
fication wa?  that  of  an.  English  workhouse  of  thirty  years 
ago  perhaps,  bat  C3rtainly  not  of  a  good  English  work- 
house of  to-day. 

8429.  The  cDmpulsory  detention  is  for  a  certain  period  ? 
— ^In  some  cases  they  can  discharge  themselves,  but  in 
othjrs  it  is  absolute  detention  till  thsy  are  allowed  to 
go  by  their  Gemeinde  who  send  them  there. 

8430.  Besides  the  colonies  that  you  have  mentiontid 
in  th3  report,  there  is  another  one,  I  think,  which  you 
have  visited  ? — Yes  ;  this  year  I  was  in  Italy,  and  I  took 
occasion  in  coming  back  to  go  to  the  Lucerne  forced 
labour  colony.    It  is  just  on  the  outskirts  of  Lucerne. 
There  are  two  farms,  one  for  men  and  one  for  women. 
As  regards  the  farm  for  women,  there  is  very  little  land 
there,  but  the  women  do  some  work  on  that.    The  farm 
for  men  has  about  220  acres,  and  it  bslongs  to  the  canton. 
There  were  about  sixty  men  there.    All  were  ' '  administra- 
tives ' '   sent  by  the  district  councils  ;   there  were  no 
criminals,  the  men  were  sent  there  for  work-shyness, 
drunkenness,  neglect  of  families,  and  so  on.    A  good 
many  men,  the  officials  said,  came  there  repeatedly,  thus 
shewing  that  they  were  not  permanently  reformed,  but  on 
th3  other  hand  they  told  m3,  as  at  the  other  plac3S,  that 
in  a  good  many  cases  psople  only  came  once,  and  never 
came  there  again,  and  that  in  the  course  of  their  year, 
or  whatever  might  be  their  term,  they  had  seemed  to 
get  into  the  habit  of  working.    All  expenses  included, 
the  cost  is  about  £14  a  head.    The  sentences  are  mostly 
from  six  months  to  two  years,  but  very  few  are  under  a 
year.    They  have  an  excellent  market  close  at  hand 
where  there  is  a  great  demand  for  all  sorts  of  things. 
They  have  a  number  of  cows  and  they  sell  milk  in  Lucem«. 
Punishment  is  by  half  rations  and  confinement  to  cells. 
The  men  I  noticed  seemed  to  look  very  well.    As  to  the 
work  there,  they  do  a  good  deal  of  stone  crushing  for 
mason's  work,  and  building  ;  they  bring  the  stones  from 
the  river  Emme  that  runs  near  by.    One -third  of  the 

.  whole  number  had  been  there  bsfore ;   the  other  two- 
thirds  were  there  for  the  first  time.    Many  of  them  do 


come  more  than  once,  a  very  few  even  seven  or  eight 
times,  but  the  majority  wtje  there  for  the  first  time. 
There  were  various  industries  for  the  winter,  including- 
the  manufac'.ure  of  straw  cases  for  bottles,  and  of  paper 
bags — a  great  deal  of  the  latter,  because  that  is  an 
absolutely  unskilled  industry,  and  seems  to  do  very  well. 
Then  I  got  some  notes  of  the  operation  of  the  Inter- 
cantonal  Union  as  working  in  the  canton  of  Lucerne. 
In  that  canton  they  have  twenty-five  stations.  The 
wayfarers  get  for  dinner,  soup  and  bread  ;  for  break- 
fast and  supper,  coffee  and  bread  or  soup  and  bread. 
Relief  is  given  only  to  those  who  (1)  have  proper 
papers  ;  (2)  can  prove  that  they  have  worked  somewhere^ 
within  the  last  three  months.  Relief  is  refused  to  those- 
who  (a)  are  drunkards  ;  (6)  have  refused  suitable  work 
offered  to  them  ;  (c)  have  been  in  work  within  six  days  - 
{d)  have  been  relieved  at  the  same  station  within  six 
months  ;  and  (e)  are  without  the  book  issued  by  the 
union.  Any  station  may  in  a  particular  case  require  per- 
formance of  a  task  in  return  for  the  food  and  lodging- 
given,  but  it  is  very  rarely  that  this  is  exacted  ;  some- 
times if  they  have  any  doubt  as  to  a  man  being  really  in 
search  of  employment  they  require  him  to  work,  but 
very  seldom. 

8431.  How  do  they  lodge  these  men  ? — Pretty  roughly  ^ 
it  varies  a  good  deal.  Sometimes  it  is  an  old  building  p 
they  do  not  build  for  the  purpose  much,  and  the  lodging^ 
is  rough. 

8432.  Now  speaking  generally  as  to  these  forced  labour 
colonies,  do  you  think  that  the  intelligent  Swiss  are  iis 
favour  of  them  ? — I  think  there  is  no  doubt  as  to  that. 

8433.  Did  you  hear  any  complaint  of  competition  with 
independent  merchants  ? — No ;  I  asked  that  nearly 
everywhere,  and  they  said  there  was  plenty  of  market, 
for  everything,  and  they  took  care  to  sell  only  at 
current  rates. 

8434.  The  forced  colonies  are  supplemented  by 
voluntary  colonies  ? — By  voluntary  colonies,  of  which  at 
the  time  I  made  this  report  there  were  only  two  instances. 
Now,  I  believe  a  third  has  been  started.  The  one  that  I 
visited  was  at  Herdern,  right  up  in  North  Switzerland^ 
close  by  the  Lake  of  Constance.  It  was  an  old  monastery, 
a  most  picturesque  placa  with  vineyards  and  that  sort  of 
thing.  I  had  a  long  talk  with  Herr  Blumer-Egloff,  presi- 
dent of  the  soci3ty,  which  established  and  n">w  maintains 
the  colony,  and  he  was  very  frank.  I  said,  "  Well,  do- 
you  make  them  any  better — do  you  get  them  off  the  road 
finally  ?  "  "  Oh,  no,"  he  said,  "  we  cannot  make  any 
attempt  to  reform  them  ;  we  create  some  more  employ- 
ment for  men  who  say  they  cannot  get  any,  but  that  is. 
all ;  we  do  not  profess  to  do  them  any  good.  But  we 
try  to  preach  to  them  a  little,  and  exercise  a  good  influence 
over  them."  You  see  the  expenses  are  very  considerable- 
indeed;  the  number  ranges  from  fifty  to  seventj^-five^ 
averaging,  let  us  say,  about  sixty,  and  the  expenses, 
for  the  year  1902  amounted  to  over  £3,000 — that  is 
£50  a  head ;  and  deducting  from  that  between  £4  and 
£5  a  head  for  allowances  to  colonists,  allowances  on. 
leaving,  and  so  on,  it  is  clear  that  the  place  is  only 
maintained  at  considerable  expense  ;  although  the  colony 
gets  all  their  work  for  nothing,  it  costs  £50  a  head  to 
keep  them. 

8435.  As  much  as  it  does  in  the  labour  colonies  in 
England  ? — I  suppose  so. 

8436.  To  what  do  you  attribute  the  diminution  ia 
mendicity  in  Switzerland  ? — Well,  I  have  summarised  it 
here  by  saying  "  First,  to  the  very  stringent  measures 
adopted  by  the  police  for  repressing  it ;  secondly,  to  the- 
steps  taken  against  the  work-shy  ;  and,  thirdly,  to  the- 
special  facilities  afforded  to  those  travelling  in  genuine 
search  of  employment."  Then,  as  a  rule,  labour  is 
very  much  in  demand  in  Switzerland  during  raost  of 
the  year,  and  that  fact  tends  in  the  same  direction.  Then 
the  connection  of  the  Swiss  with  his  own  district  is  much 
closer  andmore  intimate  than  that  of  the  English  labourer  ; 
he  has  burgher  rights  and  privileges,  and  the  council 
look  after  him  during  all  his  career,  and  regard  him  as  a 
person  for  whom  they  are  responsible  ;  as  they  under- 
take to  provide  for  him  in  his  old  age,  so  they  adopt 
means  to  prevent  his  being  a  burden  to  them  owing  to- 
laziness  or  misconduct.  If  he  is  an  habitual  drinker  or 
work-shy,  they  send  him  for  a  lengthened  term  to  an. 
institution  where  he  is  cut  off  from  drink  and  compelled 
to  work.    They  know  all  about  him,  ayd  therefore  there- 
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is  less  chance  of  injustice  being  done.  Then  the  difficulty 
of  identification,  which  is  so  prominent  in  England, 
does  not  exist  under  a  system  which  in  Switzerland^' as 
elsewhere  on  the  Continent,  requires  both  papers  of 
origin  and  certificates  of  discharge  from  employment ; 
and  then  another  thing  is,  he  may  become  a  free  citizen, 
■agfin  if  he  can  give  proof  of  reform  by  doing  good  work. 

8437.  So  that  there  are  a  good  many  difierences  between 
Switzerland  and  England  '! — Considerable  differences. 

8438.  And  those  differences  would  probably  make  the 
establishment  of  colonies  a  great  deal  easier  in  Switzer- 
land than  here  ? — Yes,  I  suppose  so. 

8439.  And  the  small  size  of  the  country  would  be 
another  factor  operating  in  the  same  direction  ? — Yes. 
Everything  in  England  is  done  at  such  enormous  expense. 
Things  are  done  here  on  such  a  lavish  scale  ;  whether  it 
is  spend'ng  money  subscribed  by  the  charitable,  or 
money  raised  from  the  rates  or  raised  from  the  taxes, 
there  are  so  many  people  whose  great  object  seems  to  be 
to  spend  as  much  as  possible,  and  to  do  the  work  in  as 
costly  a  way  as  possible.  In  Switzerland  they  are  a 
thrifty  nation,  and  I  think  they  are  thrifty  in  spending 
public  money  just  as  much  as  they  are  in  spendin^^  their 
own  money. 

8440.  You  have  visited,  as  I  understand,  a  colony  in 
England  run  somewhat  on  the  linesof  the  voluntary  Swiss 
colonies  ? — •Yes,  I  visited  the  German  colony  at  Munden 
an  Hertfordshire,  which  has  been  established  by  some 
rich  Germans.  The  aim  is  to  give  to  poor  German-speak- 
ing men  out  of  place,  irrespective  of  religion  and  position, 
provided  they  are  willing  and  able  to  work,  lodging, 
board  and  clothing  in  return  for  work  under  Christian 
influence,  until  the  individual  has  either  found  a  place 
elsewhere,  or  has  done  enough  work  to  pay  for  his  journey 
home.  Those  are  the  words  in  which  they  state  the  object 
of  their  colony.  It  was  opened  in  1900,  mainly  by  the 
liberality  of  Baron  von  Schroder,  who  has,  I  think,  given 
altogether  something  like  £40,000  to  it,  and  it  has  been 
subscribed  to  also  by  many  other  rich  Germans  in  London . 
Now  they  are  forming  a  large  fimd  to  which  Germans  are 
contributing  with  the  utmost  liberality,  and  they  hope  to 
get  an  endowment  for  it.  They  say  in  their  report : — 
"  Through  this  colony  every  excuse  that  a  man  cannot 
find  work  is  taken  away  from  him."  It  is  entirely  for 
German-speaking  people,  and  any  German-speaking 
person  practically  is  admitted.  The  mission  of  the  colony 
is  not  to  give  alms  or  money,  but  to  help  by  affording 
■opportunity  to  work.  The  colony  consists  of  300  acres 
of  suitable  land,  freehold,  which  they  have  got  in  Hert- 
fordshire. Part  of  this  is  occupied  by  buildings,  poultry 
runs,  and  duck  ponds,  willow  beds,  gravel  pit,  fruit  and 
vegetable  gardens,  and  wood.  There  are  thirty  acres  of 
meadow,  and  the  remainder  is  sown  or  planted  with 
wheat,  rye,  barley,  oats,  potatoes,  beans  and  swedes. 
A  basket  weaving  shop  on  a  large  scale  has  been  erected, 
with  a  carpenter's  shop  and  smithy,  and  there  are  large 
well-ventilated  stables,  cow-sheds  and  piggeries,  also 
small  shops  for  tailoring  and  shoemaking,  a  bakehouse, 
iaundry  and  dairy.   In  all  these  departments,  and  in  clean- 

i  ing  the  house,  work  is  found,  but  the  great  majority  of 
the  men  are  employed  out  of  doors,  the  stronger  men  in 
!  digging  gravel,  breaking  flints,  and  '  making  roads, 
the  weaker  in  the  garden  or  looking  after  the  poultry. 
There  are  sixteen  cart  horses  and  about  the  same  number 
of  milch  cows,  and  useful  experience  has  been  gained  by 
intending  emigrants  in  looking  after  them.  Beds  were 
at  first  provided  for  80  men,  64  of  them  in  one 
large  dormitory  divided  into  sixteen  cubicles.  More 
recently  they  have  provided  for  about  20  more,  and 
[  think  some  further  extension  is  contemplated.  There  is 
a.t  present  accommodation  for  about  100  men,  and  at  the 
3nd  of  1904  there  Were  80  men  there.  They  keep  very 
full  particulars  as  to  the  previous  careers  of  the  men  whom 
they  receive,  even  down  to  what  they  landed  with  in 
England.  For  instance,  there  were  601  men  received 
in  1904,  the  average  stay  being  about  seven  weeks  ;  of 
that  total  number,  91  came  to  England  entirely  with- 
out means,  185  with  less  than  20s.,  213  with  less  than 
t5— between  20s.  and  £5—93  with  between  £5  and  £25, 

14  with  between  £25  and  £50,  and  5  with  over  £50. 
That  I  only  mention  as  showing  the  thoroughness  with 
s-hich  they  go  into  the  previous  careers  of  the  men,  as  far 

15  they  can  ascertain  them. 

8141.  (Chairman.)  I  take  it  for  granted  the  men  are 
20H. 


quite  destitute  when'  they  are  taken  in  ?— Yes,  quite  Mr.  B. 
destitute.  Then  as  to  the  financial  position,  the  colony  Preston.- 
is  not  by  any  means  self-supporting,  or  anything  approach-  Thomas. 
ing  self-supporting.  It  is  rather  costly.  For  ten  weeks'  ^.^  ^ 
work  a  man  receives  not  only  board  and  lodging,  but,  if 
necessary,  clothing,  and  a  sovereign  is  spent  on  his  return 
journey  to  , Germany,  or,  as  the  case  may  be,  to  Austria 
or  Switzerland,  because  they  take  German-speaking  men, 
not  only  Germans ;  and  he  is  given  tokens  to  the 
value  of  Ijd.  a  night  during  his  stay— nothing  in  money, 
but  tokens  equal  to  1  Jd.  which  he  may  exchange  for 
tobacco  and  little  luxuries  of  various  sorts — not  drinks  ; 
or  he  may  save  them  up,  and  have  their  equivalent  in 
money  on  discharge.  The  colony  does  not  promise  an 
individual  anything  beyond  board  and  lodging  in  return 
for  his  work,  and  he  signs  an  undertaking  that  he  is 
willing  to  work  on  these  terms,  to  obey  orders,  and  to 
abstain  from  intoxicating  drinks.  It  is  agreed,  however, 
with  the  German  and  Austrian  Consuls  that  the  cost  of 
repatriation  will  be  borne  by  the  colony  itself — by  the 
funds  of  this  institution.  Short  serv^ices  of  prayer  and 
song  are  held  every  morning  and  evening,  with  Bible 
classes.  Various  sects  are  received — -very  few  Jews, 
mostly  either  Protestants  or  Catholics — but  no  religious 
difficulty  has  occurred  ;  and  all  seem  to  get  on  very  well  to  - ' 
gether.  Men  who  have  absconded  are  not  refused  readmit  ■ 
tance,  but  railway  fare  is  not  paid  for  them  more  than  once. 
Registers  of  clothing  and  other  particulars  are  kept,  and 
the  whole  establishment  seems  to  be  very  well  organised. 
I  have  had  the  advantage  of  receiving  some  notes  on 
the  colonj'-  which  were  made  by  a  brother  Inspector, 
Mr.  Court ;  he  was  very  well  impressed  with  it,  as 
I  was  myself.  There  is,  however,  no  attempt  to  run  it 
on  exceptionally  economical  lines.  There  is  good  manage- 
ment, but  they  have  very  ample  funds,  and  the  one 
thing  is  to  take  away  the  excuse  from  any  German-speaking 
person  who  comes  to  London  that  he  cannot  get  work 
if  he  wants  work.  If  he  cannot  get  work,  he  may  go  there. 

8442.  But  every  man  when  he  enters  is  supposed,  at 
any  rate,  to  be  a  destitute  man  ? — He  must  be  destitute^ 
and  they  make  very  minute  inquiries  as  to  him  and  his 
career.  They  apparently  are  doing  a  very  useful  work 
for  this  limited  number  of  people. 

8443.  Do  you  know  whether  they  are  careful  about 
the  admission  of  convicts  there  ? — Some  of  the  men  have 
been  in  prison  ;  it  does  not  debar  their  admission. 

8444.  It  is  not  an  absolute  bar  ? — Not  an  absolute 
bar,  but  I  think  that,  as  a  rule,  there  are  scarcely  any 
of  this  class  there. 

8445.  Probably  they  would  have  been  only  slight 
offences  ? — Yes.  A  large  number  of  German  waiters 
were  out  of  work  last  year  ;  at  one  time  they  had  great 
pressure  ;  it  was  said  that  1,200  German  w  iiters  were 
out  of  woi'k  in  London,  and  some  of  these  (of  course, 
only  a  very  small  proportion)  came  to  the  colony. 
Somehow  or  other,  whether  because  people  had  not  so 
much  money  as  usual  to  spend,  or  [for  whatever  reason 
it  was,  the  restaur mt  trade  was  in  a  bad  way,  and 
waiter  after  waiter  was  turned  away. 

8446.  {Mr.  Davy.   I  see  they  admitted  60  waiters  in 
1904  ?— Yes. 

8447.  This  is  rather  interesting  ;  the  labourers  without 
a  settled  calling  were  40  in  1904  ;  the  house  servants 
were  33  ;  pedlars,  or  people  who  sold  things,  were  127  ; 
and  waiters  60  ;  and  there  were  25  sailors  ? — Those  are 
practically  all  the  main  trades. 

8448.  (Chairman.)  Of  course,  hardly  any  labourers, 
so-called,  cross  over  from  Germany  ? — No. 

8449.  (Mr.  Simpson.)  Just  one  or  two  questions  about 
the  Swiss  Inter-cantonal  Union ;  it  is  a  completely 
unofficial  society,  is  it  not  ? — Completely. 

8450.  It  is  not  in  any  way  recognised  in  the  statutes 
dealing  with  vagrancy  ;  it  has  not  been  given  any  special 
character  ? — It  is  recognised  to  this  extent,  that  it  is 
given  one  or  two  privileges  by  the  Government.  For 
instance,  it  has  a  privilege,  I  think,  of  free  postage,  and 
one  or  two  other  privileges  of  that  kind,  but  it  is.  you 
may  say,  a  voluntary  society  with  certain  privileges 
from  the  Federal  and  Cantonal  Governments. 

8451.  If  you  took  that  society  that  runs  the  way- 
ticket  system  in  Gloucestershire,  and  developed  it  so  as 
to  cover  the  whole  country,  would  it  not  correspond 
very  much  to  the   Inter-cantonal  Union  ? — Well,  thL' 
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Gloucestershire  society,  I  take  it,  is  a  blend  of  casual 
ward  relief  and  a  mid -day  meal. 

8452.  The  mid-day  meal  is  practically  all  it  provides  ? 
— Yes.  The  plan  that  I  ventured  to  suggest  to  the 
Committee  as  dcberving  consideration — that  of  tickets 
which  would  enable  a  man  to  escape  detention,  and 
would  let  him  have  only  three  or  four  hours  at  the 
workhouse  if  he  could  prove  that  he  had  worked  and 
was  certified  by  the  police — that  plan  is  not  a  plan 
of  way-tickets  at  all,  it  is  not  to  control  a  man's  way 
in  the  least.  As  I  understand,  a  man  comes  to  your 
Gloucestershire  society  and  says,  "  I  want  to  go  by 
such  and  such  a  way ;  give  me  a  way-ticket,  and 
give  me  a  mid-day  meal  of  bread  on  condition  that 
I  go  such  and  such  a  way."  Well,  1  do  not  see  the 
raison  d'etre  of  that  at  all.  Why  should  a  man  be 
tied  down  to  a  certain  route,  and  why  should  any 
tramp  who  is  not  a  worker  at  all  be  allowed  a  ticket  with 
special  privileges  ?  These  people  in  Switzerland  first 
satisfy  themselves  by  the  most  stringent  inquiries  that 
a  man  really  is  a  worker,  and  then  they  allow  him  to  go 
wherever  he  likes  ;  they  do  not  tie  him  down  to  go 
from  A  to  B,  and  from  B  to  C  ;  he  may  go  from  A  to  Z 
if  he  likes. 

8453.  That  is  exactly  what  1  was  coming  to.  As  I 
take  it,  that  system  of  insisting  on  a  particular  route 
is  really  intended  as  a  means — exceedingly  insufiScient 
very  likely — but  still  a  means  of  testing  a  man's  bona  fides 
The  idea  of  it  is  that  if  he  tells  you  the  truth  about  this, 
the  possibility  is  he  is  telling  you  the  truth  about  other 
matters.  Now  what  I  was  coming  to  was  this  :  the 
necessity  for  every  Swiss  having  about  him  his  papers 
was  started  long  before  the  Inter-cantonal  Union  ? — 
Yes,  every  man  has  had  to  have  proper  credentials. 

8454.  So  far  as  you  know,  it  has  not  been  affected 
by  the  system  for  suppressing  mendicity  or  vagrancy  ? — • 
No. 

8455.  Does  every  single  person  have  to  have  papers  ? — 
Every  single  person  must  have  papers  of  origin  ;  I 
think  it  is  the  case  that  if  he  sleeps  two  nights  in 
a  place  he  will  have  the  police  coming  down  on 
him  to  say,  "  Let  us  have  a  look  at  your  papers,  and 
see  if  you  are  all  right.'-- 

8456.  Well  now,  suppose  a  man  who  starts  with 
rdependent  means,  by  drink  and  so  on  gets  rid  of 
all  he  has  by  the  time  he  is  about  thirty ;  he  never 
has  worked  before :  the  only  papers,  I  suppose  in  that 
case  would  be  his  certificate  of  origin  ? — Yes. 

8457.  Then  again,  suppose  there  is  a  man,  a  clerk, 
we  wiU  say,  out  of  a  job  ;  do  you  suppose  he  would  have 
any  certificate  of  his  having  worked  ? — -I  think  a  man  only 
gets  such  a  certificate  when  he  needs  it ;  he  would  get 
a  certificate  for  this  purpose.  I  rather  think  also  that 
every  man  has  a  sort  of  dossier  which  he  carries  about 
with  him,  and  he  might  have  a  note  made  on  his  papers 
of  having  been  employed  as  a  clerk. 

8458.  Then  I  suppose  the  local  committees  of  the 
Inter-cantonal  Union  as  a  general  rule  would  not  go 
behind  those  certificates  ;  they  would  lock  at  them,  and 
if  they  seemed  in  order  they  would  accept  them  as 
evidence  of  the  man  having  worked  ? — Yes  ;  but 
they  would  take  care,  if  they  saw  the  least  hint  of  a 
man  refusing  work  that  was  reasonably  suitable  for 
him,  that  his  book  should  be  forfeited,  and  he  would 
have  to  look  out  for  himself  as  best  he  could. 

8459.  Do  those  local  committees  of  the  union  them- 
selves offer  work  ? — Not  they  themselves,  but  they 
take  care  to  be  in  relation  with  employers  of  labour,  and 
through  the  police  they  get  a  general  knowledge  of  what 
is  going  on.  At  Locarno,  for  instance  they  told  me  if  a 
man  came  there  they  might  know  of  some  building  works 
which  were  going  on  somewhere  near,  and  they  would 
tell  him,  "  You  can  go  there."  If  the  man  refused 
ihat  work,  he  would  give  his  explanation  as  to  why 
he  refused  it — that  it  did  not  suit  him  or  whatever 
the  reason  Was  ;  then  they  would  say,  "  Well,  there  is 
Fome  work  in  that  vineyard  up  there  "  ;  and  then  if  he 
refused  that,  they  would  look  a  little  more  askance  at 
him,  and  when  they  had  given  him  one  or  two  chances  of 
this  sort  they  would  pack  him  off  to  his  Gemeinde,  whos3 
council  would  sit  upon  him  to  ascertain  whether  he 
was  work-shy,  and  then  they  would  or  would  not  send 
him  off  to  a  labour  colony. 


8460.  That  is  to  say,  the  local  committee  of  the  imiom 
would  confiscate  his  book  and  leave  him  to  the  tender 
mercies  of  the  police  ;  they  have  no  powers  of  deahng; 
with  him  themselves  ? — None  at  all. 

8461.  And  I  suppose  it  is  the  local  committee  that, 
confiscate  the  book  ? — -Yes,  the  local  committee. 

8462.  The  local  committees  are  supported  entirely^ 
by  voluntary  subscriptions,  are  they  not  ? — Subject  to 
what  I  have  said  as  to  getting  something  from  the  Federal 
and  Cantonal  Governments. 

8463.  As  regards  Switzerland  this  is  a  very  admirable- 
system,  no  doubt,  but  one  wonders  how,  if  it  wjs. 
started  in  England  or  developed  from  existing  material, 
the  local  committee  would  get  a  sufficient  knowledge 
of  a  man,  when  he  came  to  them  saying  that  he  had 
worked  in  a  different  part  of  the  coimtry  ? — Well,  of 
course  you  might  do  it  in  this  way,  by  saying  that  a. 
man  shall  not  start  with  a  ticket  unless  he  can  shew 
that  he  has  worked.  If  a  real  working  man  appHed. 
(they  are  very  few  indeed  who  want  to  go  on  tramp,, 
because  there  are  such  lots  of  ways  in  which  they  can 
get  money  ;  but  there  is  a  certain  proportion  in  times  of 
special  distress),  I  would  let  that  man  go  to  the  police  with, 
if  possible,  a  discharge  note  from  his  employer,  or,  if  his 
employer  would  not  give  him  a  discharge  note,  the  police- 
should  take  his  statement,  investigate  the  accuracy 
of  it,  see  whether  he  had  worked  two  or  three  months, 
or  whatever  it  was,  at  such  and  such  a  place,  and  the- 
fact  of  his  having  worked  should  be  a  start  for  him  to 
the  first  of  those  stations  that  he  wanted  to  go  to. 

8464.  You  do  not  think  there  would  be  any  objection, 
to  the  police  going  into  it  in  that  way  ?— I  do  not  know 
what  difficulties  it  would  cause  the  police.  I  imagine  that, 
the  numbers  would  be  very  small  indeed,  and  that  if  a,. 
man  went  to  the  police  station  and  said  :  "  Here  is  my 
discharge  note,"  or  "  Here  is  a  statement ;  I  want  to- 
go  in  search  of  work  with  exemption  from  detention,"' 
it  would  not  be  at  all  difficult  for  a  superintendent  of 
police  to  make  the  necessary  inquiries  and  verify  his- 
statement. 

8465.  (Mr.  Davy.)  And  if  he  did  give  a  wrong  story  ? — - 
He  would  be  found  out  at  once. 

8466.  (31  r.  Simpson.)  You  are  of  opinion,  are  you  not„ 
that  uniformity  of  treatment  in  the  different  casual  wards 
is  of  great  importance  in  dealing  with  this  question  ? — 
I  think  it  is  essential,  and  that  in  as  far  as  it  is  possible- 
it  should  be  obtained.  Boards  of  guardians  everywhere, 
even  if  they  do  not  know  what  uniformity  means,  and 
how  far  it  can  be  carried  out,  are  all  crying  out  for 
uniformity. 

8467.  Do  you  think  there  is  any  real,  practical  prospect 
of  getting  uniformity  under  the  present  system  at  the 
casual  wards,  under  the  different  boards  of  guardians  ? — 
Of  course,  as  a  counsel  of  perfection,  the  bigger  you  get 
your  area  the  better  for  dealing  with  vagrancy.  The 
vagrant  does  not  necessarily  belong  to  the  union  in  which 
he  asks  for  relief,  or  even  to  the  county  in  which  he  asks 
for  relief,  and  therefore  it  is  a  matter  for  the  country 
at  large ;  such  powers  and  such  matters  are  delegated 
either  to  the  county  authority  or  to  the  union  authority ; 
I  should  very  much  prefer  to  see  it  with  the  county 
authority. 

8468.  The  present  system  does  not  work  fairly? — It 
is  unfair  to  lots  of  these  unions ;  you  get  a  little- 
union  with  a  small  rateable  value  between  two  big  towns 
I  do  not  think  it  is  necessary  for  me  really  to  go  into- 
that,  as  you  have  no  doubt  had  it  before  you  repeat- 
edly. It  is  very  unfair,  and  it  is  obvious  that  the  real 
reason  why  vou  have  not  more  outcry  about  that  is 
because  the  present  system,  although  bad,  is  cheap.  I* 
would  be  an  enormous  advantage  if  you  could  get  ifc 
done  by  a  county  authority— by  the  police.  That  was 
put  to  ms  in  my  previous  evidence,  and  I  said  that  I 
regretted  that  I  had  not  seen  any  scheme  under  which 
that  would  be  practicable.  One  or  two  considerations 
have  since  been  suggested  which  seem  to  me  to  lesseo. 
the  difficulties. 

8469.  Do  you  think  any  combination  of  unions  in  one- 
county  would  be  practicable,  so  that  you  could  hani  H|| 
over  the  casual  wards  to  a  combination  of  unions  ? —   ~'  ] 
I  do  not  much  believe  in  a  combination  of  unions.  Youl 
have  already  the  county  council,  which  is  an  admirable 
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body ;  it  gets  all  the  best  representative  men,  and  is 
much  better  than  the  boards  of  guardians. 

8470.  I  suppose  the  standing  joint  committee,  which 
is  a  county  authority,  would  equally  meet  your  views  ? — 
Yes  •  and  I  may  add  that  I  should  view  with  great 
apprehension  any  attempt  to  form  any  more  combinations. 
In  the  first  place  a  combination  means  more  spending  of 
money,  and  I  do  not  want  to  raise  the  rates  ;  that  is  a 
thing  I  am  very  much  afraid  of. 

8471.  That  objection  would  not  apply  to  the  employ- 
ment of  the  existing  standing  joint  committee  ;  they 
would  only  have  to  form  a  new  committee  for  the  purpose  ? 
— Quite  so. 

8472.  The  standing  joint  committee  have  under  them, 
as  you  are  no  doubt  aware,  officers  who  for  some  purposes 
are  under  the  county  councils.  For  instance,  under  the 
Contrgious  Diseases  (Animals)  Acts,  and  under  the  Weights 
and  Measures  Act  ? — Quite  so. 

8473.  There  are  a  good  number  of  matters  throughout 
the  country  under  two  authorities.  Do  you  think  it 
would  be  possible  to  have  a  system  by  which  the  casual 
wards  should  be  transferred  to  the  standing  joint  com- 
mittee, and  that  where  the  superintendent  of  the  casual 
ward  is  master  of  the  workhouse,  he  should,  for  the  purpose 
of  casual  wards,  be  under  the  standing  joint  committee 
and  for  the  workhouse  under  the  guardians  ? — If  you 
could  get  any  scheme  of  the  sort  it  would  be  admirable — 
if  you  could  work  it  out  in  detail.  There  are  one  or 
two  difficulties  that  occur  to  me. 

8474.  Those  are  what  I  want  to  hear  from  you  ? — One 
is  this :  there  are  a  great  number  of  unions  now  in 
which  the  casual  wards  are  being  very  little  used  ;  they 
are  not  cells,  and  they  are  not  such  as  probably  any  other 
authority  would  take  over  or  would  regard  as  reasonably 
fit  for  the  purpose.  If  you  handed  these  casual  wards 
over  to  the  coimty  coimcil,  they  would  not  be  satisfied 
with  them,  and  they  would  build  tramp  wards. 

8475.  Switzerland  is  in  many  ways  a  country  that 
cannot  possibly  be  imitated  by  us,  because  the  conditions 
are  so  entirely  different,  but  there,  as  I  gather,  the  rehef 
stations  of  the  Inter-cantonal  Union  are  ordinary  houses, 
and  not  places  built  for  the  purpose  ?— That  is  so. 

8476.  Then  again,  in  their  labour  colonies,  apparently 
they  have  not  spent  money  in  erecting  elaborate  buildings. 
Do  you  not  think  our  local  authorities  might  be  induced 
to  take  the  view  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  start  the 
system  on  a  first-rate  basis,  but  to  do  it  gradually  ? — 
I  wish  people  would  take  that  view. 

8477.  (Mr.  Davy. )  That  view,  of  course,  would  have  to 
be  urged  from  Whitehall  ? — I  was  looking  at  some  casual 
wards  in  London  a  day  or  two  ago,  and  it  did  not  seem 
to  me  as  if  thrift  was  the  first  object.  It  was  really  a 
gorgeous  place,  having  cost  £300  or  £400  a  bed  ;  and  I  do 
not  think  that  economy  could  have  been  the  first  object 
there.  I  do  not  know  whether  you  can  encourage  people 
to  appreciate  the  necessity  for  economy  ;  if  you  can,  well 
and  good  ;  there  is  nothing  I  should  fike  better  than  to 
see  the  administration  of  casual  wards  transferred  to  the 
pohce,  but  if  you  do  that,  unless  we  make  up  our  minds, 
both  in  Whitehall  and  in  the  country,  that  economy  is  to 
take  a  much  higher  place  than  it  has  done  hitherto,  I  do 
not  believe  we  shall  do  any  good. 

8478.  When  you  gave  evidence  before,  had  it  occurred 
to  you  that  it  would  be  possible  to  rent  the  wards  from  the 
guardians  ?- — No,  and  that  is  a  consideration  that  seems 
to  me  to  be  a  very  important  one  ;  that  would  be  a  sort 
of  sop  to  them  for  one  thing. 

84T9.  And  also  a  considerable  economy  ? — No  doubt. 

8480.  Did  it  also  occur  to  you  that  conceivably  in 
cases  where  the  number  of  tramps  was  very  small  the 
workhouse  master  might  be  appointed  by  the  standing 
joint  committee  ad  hoc  as  constable  in  charge  of  the 
ward  ? — No,  I  had  not  seen  any  scheme  of  the  sort ;  I 
apprehended  difficulties  in  the  way  of  what  I  consider  in 
itself  to  be  a  most  desirable  thing. 

8481.  Now  with  regard  to  expense  ;  the  old  magistrates 
were  a  singularly  economical  race  of  mankind  ?■ — Yes,  I 
leli  ve  they  were ;  I  do  not  think  the  rage  for  bricks  and 
mortar  came  in  imlii  late  years. 

8482.  Do  you  think  the  county  councils  are  extravagant 
in  building  in  the  same  way  as  certain  East  Er.d  ^-oarcjs 


of  guardians  are  ? — Some  appear  to  be  so  ;  for  instance,       Jlfr.  If. 
there  are  some  rather  costly  buildings  in  Surrey.  I'rrston- 

8483.  You  have  in  your  mind  the    Surrey    lunatic  Minas. 
asylum-s  ? — Yes,   for   one   thing;    but  I   cannot   say  22  June  1905. 
whether  their  costliness  has  been  due  to  local  initiative,   

or  to  the  requirements  of  the  Lunacy  Commissioners. 

8484.  Are  you  aware  that  the  standfng  joint  committee 
are  half  of  them  magistrates,  and,  therefore,  probably 
considerable  ratepayers  ? — Yes. 

8485.  Do  you  think  that  body  would  be  likely  to  fall 
into  wild  extravagance  (such  as  in  Hackney,  for  instance) 
in  raising  loans  for  building  new  wards  ?^ — Oh,  they  would 
not  do  the  things  the  Hackney  people  do,  because  in  the 
first  place  they  would  be  spending  their  own  money, 
which  the  Hackney  people  are  not. 

8486.  Hackney    are    spending    London's   money  ? — 
Yes,  that  is  a  delightful  thing  for  tLe  spenders. 

8487.  Do  you  not  think  there  should  be  some  greater 
check  from  the  Central  Authority  ?— -I  do  not  know  the 
policy  of  the  Central  Authority,  but  perhaps  their  view 
has  been  "  Our  duty  is  to  urge  you  to  do  this  thing 
thoroughly  well ;  you  have  got  to  pay  the  cost ;  it  is  for 
you  to  fight  for  economy  ;  it  is  for  us  to  tight  for  the 
thing  being  done  properly  ;  "  and  possibly,  the  principle 
of  the  thing  being  done  properly  has  sometimes  been 
confused  with  that  of  its  being  dor.e  lavishly,  and  has 
at  any  rate  prevailed  over  the  principle  of  economy. 

8488.  Do  you  not  think  that  if  these  vagrants  are 
brought  under  some  uniform  system  of  management, 
there  will  be  a  very  large  decrease  in  the  numbers  ? — ■ 
I  suppose  so. 

8489.  A  good  many  would  be  removed   to  labour 
colonies  ?—  Yes.    I  meant  apart  from  labour  colonies. 

8490.  I  am  putting  to  you  a  system  of  way-tickets  for 
food,  police  for  general  administration  ?— Not  way- 
tickets,  according  to  me. 

8491.  Well,  food  tickets,  police  supervision,  minimum 
sentences,  and  cumulative  punishment  in  the  case  of 
babituals  ?— "ies,  I  think  that  might  have  a  very  great 
effect  indeed. 

8492.  Do  you  know  any  casual  wards  which  might  very 
well  be  closed  now,  because  they  are  so  little  frequented  ? 
—  Not  in  my  district.  I  have  noticed  that  in  one  of  the 
manufacturing  districts  you  have  got  them  all  round  a 
centre ;  there  might  have  been  a  ring  fence,  so  to  speak, 
including  a  collection  of  something  like  six  or  eight,  all 
within  a  short  day's  march  of  each  other. 

8493.  So  that  probably  the  new  buildinrs  might  be 
even  less  than  would  appear  necessary  with  the  present 
number  of  tramps  ? — -Yes,  but,  of  course,  your  expenses 
would  mainly  come  in  districts  where  very  few  tramps 
are  now  received,  and  where  you  would  have,  I  imagine, 
to  appoint  a  special  man  ;  at  present  you  have  a  man  who 
is  porter,  or  is  doing  the  workhouse  work,  who  supervises 
their  labour  ;  but  if  you  had  to  put  a  special  police- 
man to  each  to  see  that  they  did  their  labour,  then 
that  would  be  a  cost  of  so  much  to  each  place. 

8494.  It  would  be  better  to  close  such  wards,  if  possible  ? 
—Yes,  but  you  cannot  do  that  very  well  if  you  get  casuals 
coming,  and  there  are  no  other  wards  near. 

8495.  {Dr.  Downes.)  Would  the  expense  of  housing  the 
casuals  under  such  a  system  as  we  have  been  discussing,, 
be  diminished  if  the  labour  task  were  diminished  or 
modified — if  it  were  a  mere  question  of  board  and  lodg- 
ing to  help  the  man  on  his  way,  as  under  the  Swiss  system  ? 
— I  should  not  like  to  have  a  system  of  mcre'y  helping 
a  man  on  his  way,  irrespective  of  what  sort  of  man 
he  is  ;  I  would  only  be  in  favour  of  he'ping  a  man  on  hi? 
way  in  the  case  of  the  very  small  class  who  are  real  workers. 
Now  nine-tenths  are  not  real  workers  ;  they  are  mendicants, 
and  loafers. 

8496.  I  am  assuming  that  the  applicant  for  the  board 
and  lodging  would  bring  with  him  some  sort  of  paper  ?— 
That  I  on'y  contemp'ate  as  app'ying  to  one-tenth  of  your 
total  number  of  tramps. 

84P7.  1  am  assuming  the  application  of  the  Swiss 
system  ?—  Yes. 

8498.  As  rendering  more  easy  the  question  of  accom- 
modation ?— Yes.    If  you   do   not  give  them  a  task. 
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MINUTES  OP  EVIDENCE  ; 


Mr.  H.  accomraoui  tion  is  rendered  rather  easier  if  the  numbers 
freston-  not  (c8  I  think  they  would)  hugely  increase. 

Thomas  i 

  8499.  With  regard  to  the  Swiss  stations,  I  ani  not  quite 

22  June  1905.  sure  whether  you  described  the  kind  of  accommodation 

  given,  and  how  it  is  managed.  I  aro  speaking  of  the  Inter- 
cantonal  Union  stations  ?—We^l,  it  is  accommodation 
that  is  hired  ;  in  some  cases  it  is  a  very  large  room  with 
beds  all  dovm  it,  but  it  is  rough  accommodation. 

8500.  Is  it  managed  by  a  paid  officer,  or  do  they  pay 
so  much  a  head  to  somebody  who  happens  to  have  a 
house  ? — Generally,  they  pay  so  much  a  head  to  some- 
body to  take  the  men  in. 

8501.  What  distance  apart  are  these  stations,  as  a 
rule  ? — Well,  it  varies  very  much  owing  to  the  lie  of  the 
country  and  so  on.    There  are  twenty-five  in  the  whole 

'  caiiton  of  Lucerne  ;  they  are  dotted  about  all  over  the 
canton,  at  distances  of,  roughly  speaking,  twelve  or 
fifteen  miles. 

8502.  That  is  to  say,  they  would  be  within  a  fair  day's 
march  of  each  other  ? — Oh,  yes,  easily. 

8503.  With  regard  to  the  grant  from  the  Government, 
are  there  any  conditions  attached  to  it  ? — No,  I  think  not. 
I  do  not  understand  that  there  are  any  conditions  at  all ; 
it  is  rather  that  they  make  a  plea,  "  We  want  money  ; 
we  are  doing  a  good  work,"  and  the  Government  gives 
them  a  grant. 

8504.  Does  the  Government  inspect  ? — No. 

8505.  Then  with  regard  to  the  question  of  food  at 
the  forced  labour  colonies  ;  I  gather  that  the  hours  of 
work  are  long,  and  the  work  is  hard  ? — The  work  is 
decidedly  hard. 

8506.  Did  the  appearance  of  the  people  satisfy  you 
as  to  the  sufficiency  of  their  food  ? — Yes  ;  in  fact,  having 
been  brought  up  in  the  faith  as  to  the  necessity  of  a  meat 
diet,  I  was  rather  surprised  to  find  they  were  able  to  do  so 
much  work  on  what  was  mainly  a  vegetable  diet. 

8507.  I  do  not  know  whether  you  are  aware  of  the 
recent  experiments  in  that  direction  in  America, 
which  really  rather  confirm  the  accuracy  of  your 
impression  ? — No ;  but  these  men  certainly  looked 
uncommonly  well. 

8508.  Now  with  regard  to  the  stimulus  to  work  in 
these  places,  I  see  there  is  a  possibility  of  the  remission  of 
the  term  of  detention,  and  the  possibility  of  a  bonus  on 
discharge  ? — Yes. 

8509.  There  would  also  be,  I  take  it,  the  fear  of  punish- 
ment, if  they  misbehave  themselves  ? — -Yes. 

8510.  Is  there  any  stimulus  in  the  shape  of  being  able 
to  earn  any  tobacco,  or  anything  of  that  kind  ? — No,  I 
think  not. 

8511.  No  canteen  system  ? — ^I  think  not ;  I  did  not 
observe  it. 

8512.  Is  the  work  done  by  piecework  ? — No,  they 
"have  to  work  hard  under  the  foremen,  but  I  do  not 
think  there  is  any  specified  amount  which  they  have 
to  do. 

8513.  I  take  it  that  one  stimulus  to  work  is  that  as  the 
men  have  to  work  in  gangs  each  man  is  rather  urged  on 
by  his  fellows  ? — Yes. 

8514.  And  he  sees  the  product  of  his  labour  ;  it  is  not 
useless  labour  ;  that  also  would  have  a  good  influence  ? — 
Y&s. 

£515.  Now  in  a  labour  colony  would  you  be  in  favour 
of  a  system  whereby  a  man  should,  as  regards  food,  be  put 
on  what  may  be  called  the  barest  diet  necessary  to  main- 
tain him  in  health,  and  should  be  able  to  earn  certain 
little  additions  to  it  as  the  result  of  his  labour  and  good 
conduct :  I  suggest  that  that  would  be  a  stimulus  to 
work  and  to  good  behaviour  ? — I  think  it  might  be  so. 
You  want  very  much  to  give  some  inducement  to  a  man 
to  work.    I  am  speaking  of  a  forced  labour  colony. 

8516.  When  a  man  is  under  detention,  and  you  wish 
to  bring  out  his  capacity  for  work  ? — You  want  very  much 
to  give  him  some  stimulus  to  work,  and  what  you  suggest 
might  be  a  means  of  doing  that. 

8517.  I  notice  that  in  the  Hertfordshire  colony  they  do 
have  something  of  that  sort ;  the  man  has  tokens  given 
to  him  in  return  for  his  work  ? — Yes. 


8518.  Do  you  know  what  staff  they  have  at 
that  colony  ? — I  have  no  note  as  to  that  particular  point ; 
and  the  reports  do  not  seem  to  give  the  information. 

8519.  {Cajptain  Showers.)  If  a  way-ticket  or  book  is 
forfeited  in  a  particular  canton,  are  all  the  branches 
informed  of  the  case,  so  that  9.  man  may  not  go  and  get 
a  ticket  from  another  branch  ? — 1  should  think  that 
would  take  place,  but  I  am  bound  to  say  I  did  not  hear 
the  point  raised.  Of  course  if  a  man  had  been  to  a 
branch  at  any  time,  he  would  have  had  to  produce  proof 
of  the  place  where  he  had  worked. 

8520.  But  a  man  might,  after  losing  his  ticket,  go  to 
another  place  and  stop  there  a  certain  time  and  work, 
and  get  another  ticket  ? — No,  because  the  Inter-cantonal 
Union  will  not  give  him  work ;  they  act  as  a  bureau,  and 
help  him  to  get  work,  but  they  do  not  themselves  supply 
work.  If  the  man  did  work  he  would  be  entitled  to  get 
another  ticket  1  imagine. 

8521.  If  you  had  to  verify  a  man's  statement  that  he 
had  worked  at  a  certain  place,  it  would  take  a  little  time  ? 
— I  suppose  so. 

852?.  What  would  become  of  the  man  during  that 
time  ? — ^Well,  I  suppose  he  would  have  to  stay  the  day 
or  two  in  the  casual  ward. 

8523.  Do  you  not  think  that  the  Local  Government 
Board  could  enforce  their  regulations  as  to  casual  wards 
in  order  to  secure  uniformity  1 — Well,  they  could  make 
fresh  regulations  no  doubt.  The  present  regulations 
allow  the  authorities  to  make  exceptions  on  every  possible 
point,  and  therefore  are  fatal  to  uniformity ;  also 
there  are  various  alternatives  given  as  to  diet,  and 
as  long  as  those  exist,  and  as  long  as  those  excep- 
tions are  in  the  Order,  you  cannot  get  uniformity.  If 
you  have  got  regulations  as  to  how  much  stone  a  man 
should  break— well,  in  that  you  cannot  get  uniformity, 
because  there  are  stones  of  all  sorts,  and  you  may  break 
them  to  any  size ;  but  it  would  be  possible,  as  I  put  it 
in  my  evidence  before,  to  establish,  not  alternative  diets, 
but  one  diet  everywhere,  detention  for  everybody  without 
one  of  these  certificates  that  I  speak  of,  and  as  regards 
work,  not  so  much  work,  but  so  many  hours'  work.  In 
that  way  you  would  get  the  nearest  approach  to  uni- 
formity that  I  can  imagine,  apart  from  the  question  of 
the  possible  transfer  to  the  police. 

8524.  Would  you  be  in  favour  of  ex-policemen  being 
made  workhouse  masters  ? — I  have  known  one  or  two 
cases  of  excellent  workhouse  masters  who  have  formerly 
been  in  the  police  force.  There  is  an  ex-sergeant  of  police 
who  is  one  of  the  best  masters  I  know  ;  but  I  do  not  think 
you  could  ever  control  local  authorities  as  to  the  men 
whom  they  should  select  for  that  purpose,  because  of 
course  there  are  a  great  many  duties  which  a  workhouse 
master  has  to  perform  apart  from  those  of  dealing  with 
tramps  ;  and  then  you  want  a  workhouse  master  with 
the  right  sort  of  wife. 

8525.  But  he  would  be  a  more  competent  man  in 
dealing  with  vagrants  on  account  of  his  experience 
while  in  the  police  force  ? — Speaking  generally,  I  should 
say  that  an  ex-policeman  makes  very  often  an  excellent 
workhouse  master,  but  the  guardians  have  a  free  choice 
ia  this  matter  and  I  do  not  think  you  could  say  to  them, 
"  You  must  appoint  nobody  but  ex-policemen  as  work- 
house masters." 

8526.  But  if,  as  has  been  suggested,  the  casual  wards 
came  under  the  standing  joint  committee,  his  appoint- 
ment might  be  a  saving  to  the  country  as  regards  his 
pension  ? — Yes,  but  I  rather  fancy  there  would  be  an 
outcry  if  you  made  a  strict  rule  that  no  man  was  to  be 
appointed  unless  he  had  been  in  the  police  force. 
There  are  a  great  many  other  things  to  be  considered ; 
your  ex-policeman  might  not  always  be  the  best  man  ipv 
the  post,  although,  ceteris  paribus,  he  would  be,  no 
doubt. 

8527.  Of  course  the  main  duty  of  the  police  is  the 
prevention  and  detection  of  crime,  but  they  have  had 
all  sorts  of  other  extraneous  duties  cast  on  them  :  do 
you  not  think  the  addition  of  the  casual  wards  may  be 
the  last  straw  on  the  camel's  back  which  may  break 
down  the  whole  system  ? — I  think  the  camel  can  bear 
another  straw. 

8528.  It  is  the  general  idea,  I  think,  if  a  thing  has 
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tailed  in  every  other  way,  to  let  the  police  do  it  ?— That 
is  a  great  compliment  to  the  efficiency  of  the  police. 

8529.  If  you  put  too  much  on  to  the  shoulders  of  the 
police,  the  work  for  which  they  are  really  responsible  may 
suffer  ? — Surely  if  there  are  more  duties  put  on,  you 
ha'^e  a  good  claim  to  have  more  people  to  fulfil  those 
duties. 

8530.  Is  a  workhouse  master  entitled  to  a  pension  ? — 
Yes,  after  ten  years'  service,  if  he  is  incapacitated  owing 
to  ill-health  or  accident.  The  ordinary  time  for  ser-?  ice  is 
up  to  the  age  of  sixty  or  sixty-five,  but  if  a  man  has 
served  ten  years,  and  then  owing  to  illness  has  to  leave, 
he  will  get  a  pe^nsion. 

8531.  (Mr.  Simpson.)  At  what  time  can  he  claim  a 
pension  not  on  medical  grounds  ? — Not  before  sixty-live, 
unless  he  has  already  served  forty  years. 

8532.  {Chairman.)  I  should  like  to  know  what  your 
view  is  about  the  mixing  of  criminals  with  other 
men  in  labour  colonies  :  would  it  not  be  fairer  to  the 
non-criminals  to  put  them  in  a  separate  labour  colony 
of  their  own  ? — No  doubt  that  classification  would  be 
better,  only  that  with  small  numbers  to  deal  with  you 
would  be  obliged  to  mix  people  and  get  what  classifi- 
cation you  could. 

8533.  Do  you  not  think  it  would  be  fairer  to  the  men 
working  in  the  labour  colonies  to  establish  two  sorts  of 
labour  colonies,  one  for  convicts  and  another  for  non- 
convicts  ? — Certainly,  and  the  Swiss  recognise  that  to 
some  extent ;  in  some  of  their  forced  labour  colonies  they 
keep  the  convicted  and  non-convicted  men  apart. 

8534.  The  labour  colony  for  convicts  might  be  under 
the  control  of  the  Home  Office,  and  the  labour  colony 
for  the  ordinary  habitual  tramp  might  be  under  local 
control  ? — -Yes  ;  the  latter  could  be  under  the  county 
or  police  authority. 

8535.  Now  with  regard  to  the  existing  colonies,  say  the 
Salvation  Army  colony,  do  you  think  that  in  the  interest 
of  the  colonies  and  of  the  men  there  should  be  inspection 
by  some  Government  official  ? — If  you  inspect,  do  you 
not  assume  a  certain  responsibility  for  the  management 
of  the  colony,  and  is  it  not  best  that  these  people  should 
be  responsible  for  the  colonies  maintained  by  funds  which 
they  raise,  and  managed  after  their  special  fashion  ?  I 
mean,  in  the  Salvation  Army,  of  course,  their  particular 
kind  of  religion  enters  largely  into  the  question. 

8536.  But,  at  any  rate,  in  the  <5ase  of  a  colony  where  a 
man  is  detained  against  his  will,  there  ought  to  be  Govern- 
ment inspection  ? — Certainly  ;  that  makes  all  the  differ- 
ence. My  own  view  is  that  detention  against  a  man's 
will  is  a  matter  which  should  only  be  carried  out  by  the 
Central  Government,  or  by  the  county  council  or  the 
local  authority  at  any  rate,  but  certainly  not  by  any 
voluntary  society. 

8537.  In  the  inebriate  homes  a  man  was  detained 
against  his  will,  although  it  was  by  his  own  voluntary 
act  that  he  originally  went  there  ?■ — Yes,  but  then  ho 
was  not  exactly  compoa  mentis. 

8538.  He  was  supposed  to  be  compos  mentis,  because 
unless  he  had  been  compos  mentis  he  could  not  have 
committed  that  voluntary  act  of  subjecting  himself  to 
detention  ? — Quite  so ;  at  any  rate  he  must  have  a  lucid 


interval  enabling  him  to  sign  away  his  liberty  for  fear  of  Mr.  H. 
again  losing  his  senses  from  drink.  Preston- 

,  1     .     ,  Thomas. 

8539.  (Mr.  Davy.)  If  a  man  is  compulsorily  detamed,   

against  his  will,  for  any  offence  or  for  habitual  vagrancy,  22  Jane  1905. 

your  opinion  is  that  the  charge  should  fall  upon  the  State   

and  not  upon  the  rates  ? — It  is  a  matter  of  police.  I 
would  put  the  vagrant,  if  -committed  for  a  term,  in 
the  same  category  with  other  prisoners. 

8540.  (Mr.  Simpson.)  You  would  rather  put  the  forced 
labour  colony  in  the  same  category  as  a  prison  than  in 
the  same  category  as  an  inebriate  home,  a  reformatory, 
or  an  industrial  school  ? — That  is  the  op'nion  which  I 
put  before  the  Committee  when  I  had  the  honour  of  giving 
evic'ence  on  a  previous  occasion.  May  I  just  mention 
one  other  matter  which  I  think  may  be  of  interest  to 
you  ? 

854).  (Chairman.)  Certainly? — There  is  one  question 
we  have  heard  a  great  deal  about,  and  that  is  with  refer-  ^ 
ence  to  the  large  number  of  militiamen  who  resort  to  the 
casual  -ivards  on  their  way  to  and  from  the  militia  training. 
The  guardians  have  complained  very  much  of  this,  and  a 
curious  case  happened  the  other  day  at  Exeter.  Colonel 
Palk,  who  commands  the  4th  Battalion  of  the  Devonshii'e  - 
regiment,  wrote  to  the  Exeter  guardians  to  the  effect  that 
two  men  belonging  to  the  battalion  were  received  into  the 
casual  ward  of  the  city  workhouse  on  the  20th  and  21st 
May  respectively.  They  showed  the  master  their  notice 
papers,  which  ordered  their  appearance  at  the  barracks 
on  22nd  May.  Having  no  place  to  go  to  for  the  nights 
of  the  20th  and  21st,  they  went  to  the  workhouse.  On 
asking  the  master  to  be  allowed  out  in  order  to  comply 
with  their  notice  papers,  the  master  replied  that  he  did 

not  care  a  for  the  notice,  militia,  or  anything  else, 

and  that  they  were  to  be  detained  until  the  legal  period. 
They  were  accordingly  not  discharged  until  the  23rd  May, 
and  were  consequently  late  for  the  assembly  of  the 
regiment,  and  lost  their  pay.  Colonel  Palk  added  that 
it  seemed  to  him  that  the  master  had  somewhat 
overstepped  his  authority,  and  he  asked  if  an 
inquiry  could  be  made  into  the  circumstances.  On 
inquiry  by  the  guardians,  the  master  disclaimed  the 
language  attributed  to  him,  and  said  that  one  of  the 
men  was  a  regular  inmate  of  the  workhouse,  having 
been  in  and  out  regularly  during  the  last  five  years, 
and  finally  the  guardians  said  that  they  saw  no  reason 
why  an  exception  should  be  made  if  these  people  came 
using  the  workhouse  as  a  halfway  house  to  their  training. 
There  have  been  a  very  large  number  of  complaints  that 
year  after  year  militiamen  do  come  to  the  workhouses. 
Whether  the  master  was  judicious  in  this  particular  case 
in  not  making  an  exception  I  do  not  know  ;  however, 
he  did  not  and  the  guardians  justified  him.  That  mstanca 
shows  the  difficulty  of  securing  universal  detention. 

8542.  (Mr.  Davy.)  Or  it  might  show  the  necessity  of  a 
ticket  system  ? — It  might  show  the  necessity  of  a  ticket 
system. 

8543.  Were  the  men  in  uniform  ? — No.     That  is  a 
typical  case,  and  I  thought  it  worth  while  mentioning. 

8544.  (Chairman.)  Supposing  the  men  were  honest  men,, 
it  would  be  hard  on  them  ? — Yes,  only  I  think  they  got 
some  journey  money  ;  in  all  probability  they  had  spent, 
that  in  drink  before  going  to  the  workhouse. 
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8545.  (Chairman.)  You  are  the  secretary  of  the  Charity 
Organisation  Society  ? — ^Yes. 

8546.  You  have  held  that  office  for  a  long  time,  1  think  ? 
— Since  about  1874. 

8547.  In  that  time  the  Society  has  grown  very  largely, 
has  it  not  ? — Oh,  yes,  it  has  grown  very  much. 

8548.  Now,  what  is  the  area  of  the  operations  of  your 
Society  ? — London  is  our  area,  though  there  are  some 
districts  outside  that  we  take  in,  because  they  are  populous. 
We  also  have  corresponding  societies  in  many  places  in 
England. 

8549.  Generally  speaking,  it  is  the  Metropolitan  area  ? — 
Yes. 

8550.  You  have  something  to  tell  us  with  regard  to  the 
number  of  vagrants  ? — I  start  with  the  general  proposition 
that  the  day  count  probably  in  England,  all  told,  is  not 
unlike  that  in  Scotland.  I  have  tried  on  several  occasions 
to  try  and  work  out  the  statistics  of  vagrancy  with  more 
accuracy  ;  but  1  confess  it  has  been  rather  a  question  of  a 
-careful  proportional  sum  than  an  actual  count.  1  took 
the  Scottish  figures  and  worked  by  them  as  far 
as  I  could,  and  eventually  1  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
probably  it  would  not  be  too  much  to  say  it  is  two  per 
1,000. 

8551.  (Mr.  Davy.)  What  would  two  per  1,000  mean  ?— 
It  would  mean  67,000. 

8.552.  (Chairman.)  That  is  in  England  and  Wales  ? — 
That  is  in  England  and  Wales  ;  I  have  taken  it  for  granted 
that  one  way  and  another,  the  Scottish  figures  would  hold 
if  we  counted  all  the  vagrants  that  were  in  prison,  and  in 
other  places. 

8553.  Have  you  gone  into  the  figures  for  Scotland  at 
all  ? — 1  was  interested  myself  in  Scotland,  and  Imade  out 
a  chart  some  time  ago,  which  shows  the  Scottish  and  the 
English  figures  for  begging— the  figures  of  such  offences 
determined  summarily.  The  object  of  the  chart 
first  cf  all  was  to  show  that  the  figures  for  vagrancy 
in  Scotland  and  England  marched  closely  together ; 
and  secondly  that  the  "  offences "  always  fol  owed 
closely  upon  the  increase  of  begging ;  but  the  desire 
to  commit  for  these  offences  seems  to  sleep  when 
vagrancy  goes  down.  Later,  in  England,  in  the  last 
decade  or  so,  it  is  quite  clear,  I  think,  that  vagrancy 
has  far  exceeded  the  increase  in  the  number  of  these 
offences  determined  summarily.  It  has  risen  :  they,  con- 
trary to  previous  experience,  have  not  risen  in  its  wake, 
but  fallen. 

8554.  What  period  does  the  chart  cover  ? — It  rims  from 
"1858  to  1904.  You  will  See  that  in  the  last  decade  the 
mean  number  of  vagran'.s  has  gone  up  very  much,  but 
these  offences  have  gone  down,  and  there  seems  no 
relation  between  the  two.  My  own  impression  very 
strongly  is  that  since  1893  the  law  has  been  much  more 
feebly  enforced  than  it  was  before,  and  there  is  not  the 
same  relation  now  between  these  offences  and  actual 
vagrancy  as  there  used  to  be. 

8555.  Perhaps  it  would  be  more  true,  instead  of  saying 
offences,  to  say  cases  dealt  with  ? — I  mean  offences 
determined  summarily. 

8556.  Did  not  the  cessation  of  the  war  have  some  effect  ? 
— The  cessation  of  the  war  would  no  doubt  cause  an  in- 
crease of  vagrancy. 


8557.  It  has  been  suggested  to  us  in  evidence  as  one 
of  the  principal  causes  of  a  great  rise  of  vagrancy  at  that 
time  ? — Yes,  no  doubt  there  was  great  economic  amelior- 
ation, so  to  speak,  during  the  war ;  everybody  was  in 
work,  and  just  as  happened  after  the  old  Anglo-French 
war,  then  came  the  great  subsidence  of  demand,  so  to 
speak,  and  the  people  were  out  of  work. 

8558.  That  would  arise,  I  suppose,  more  from  the  fact 
that  people  had  been  employed  in  work  owing  to 
the  war,  than  from  the  return  of  soldiers  who  could  not 
get  work  at  first  ? — Oh,  no  doubt,  the  unskilled  labour 
of  the  country  would  be  immensely  employed  during  the 
war. 

8559.  You  would  agree  that  the  increase  in  vagrancy 
was  caused,  not  so  much  by  returned  soldiers,  who  could 
not  find  work,  as  by  men  being  thrown  out  of  employment, 
owing  to  the  lapse  of  work  necessitated  by  the  war  ? — Yes, 
I  think  so. 

8560.  It  is  interesting  to  have  that  opinion  from  you, 
because  some  people  had  an  idea  that  it  was  the  returning 
soldiers  that  caused  the  rise  in  vagrancy.  Now,  is  it  not 
yo\ir  experience  that  considerable  provision  was  made  for 
these  men  ? — Oh,  a  great  deal ;  and  of  those  who  eventually 
took  to  the  road  and  came  into  the  common  lodging-houses 
and  shelters  most  were  really  a  low  class  of  unskilled 
labourers,  who  were  disposed  to  vagrancy  and  simply 
reverted  to  the  position  they  had  before. 

8561.  (Mr.  Davy.)  As  to  your  chart,  do  not  the  Scottish 
figures  include  persons  in  lodging-houses,  and  so  on, 
while  we  do  not  include  such  cases  in  our  statistics  ?  — 
Quite  true. 

8562.  So  that  reduces  the  comparative  value  of  the 
table  ? — Yes  ;  but  you  must  take  it  that  the  Scottish 
return  is  more  complete.  Ihe  movement  of  the  lines, 
you  will  see,  goes  together,  and  that  shews,  I  think, 
that  economic  causes  account  for  it  in  the  maui.  One  can 
hardly  suppose  that  by  any  legislative  method,  one 
can  prevent  an  economic  cause  having  a  very  wide 
effect. 

8563.  (Chairman.)  Now,  with  regard  to  begging  and 
sleeping  out,  you  have  the  figures  for  the  last  ten  years  ? 
— Yes,  I  have  worked  out  these  figures,  but  you  may  hayj 
had  similar  evidence.  The  interest  of  these  figures  is 
that  you  see  a  great  rise  about  1895  and  1896,  and  then 
again  in  1902  and  1903  after  the  war;  but  the  figures 
show  a  very  great  disparity  of  treatment  in  different 
counties  and  places.  Take  Reading,  which  is  a  high 
road  place ;  in  1893  you  have  20  cases  of  sleeping  out, 
and  117  begging  cases  ;  they  fall  until  you  get  to  1895, 
when  you  have  103  sleeping  out  cases  and  24 
begging  cases.  And  then,  contrary  to  what  happens  in 
most  other  cases,  the  numbers  up  to  1903  tail'off  to  31, 
which  seems  only  to  be  accountable  either  from  the  fact  that 
the  enforcement  of  the  law  has  prevented  people  begging 
there  as  much  as  they  used  to,  or  from  the  fact  that 
there  is  laxity  in  the  administration. 

8564.  (Mr.  Davy.)  What  were  the  figures  in  1903 

In  1903,  for  Reading,  10  sleepmg  out  and  21 
begging.  If  you  take  Chester  county,  for  instance,  you 
find  at  the  beginning  of  that  decade  231  sleeping  out 
and  258  begging.  If  you  take  the  end  of  the  period 
_1903— it  has  281  sleeping  out  and  911  begging, 
which  is  very  marked;    and  when  you    take  1896, 
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the  figures  are  270  and  573,  shewing  a  distinct  advance, 
but  nothing  like  the  advance  later  on  in  1902  and  1903. 

8565.  (Chairman.)  Have  you  any  reason  to  believe  that 
there  was  an  alteration  in  the  manner  of  dealing  with  these 
cases  by  the  magistrates  ? — No,  these  figures  do  not  give 
one  any  clue,  except  that  one  finds  sequences  which  are 
clearly  due  to  pressure,  one  would  be  inclined  to  think, 
of  vagrancy  ;  but  at  the  same  time  the  treatment  of 
vagrancy,  if  these  figures  are  at  all  correct,  differs  very 
materially  at  different  places.  Dorsetshire,  for  instance, 
has  had  a  bread  ticket  system.  Well,  I  wanted  to  se3 
what  the  figures  shewed  there :  they  began  in  the  first 
of  these  years  with  38  sleeping  out,  and  73  begging ; 
then  at  the  end  of  the  decade,  it  is  30  sleeping  out 
and  35  begging,  and  that,  it  may  be,  is  the  effect  of 
the  system. 

8566.  The  Dorsetshire  system  is  the  giving  of  tickets 
by  which  a  man  can  get  a  meal  of  bread  at  given  places  ? 
— Yes,  that  is  it,  I  think ;  but  the  places  are  on  the  main 
road,  so  as  to  keep  the  men  as  far  as  possible  together. 

8567.  (Mr.  Davy.)  In  effect,  they  could  get  the  meal 
at  any  poUce  station  ? — Any  police  station. 

8568.  Which,  of  course,  keeps  the  men  to  certain  roads  ? 
—Yes. 

8569.  (Chairman.)  Is  not  this  system  worked  by  a 
mendicity  society ;  and  every  subscriber  has  so  many 
tickets  supplied  to  him  ? — ^Yes,  these  figures  seem  on  the 
whole  to  shew  that  there  has  been  no  enormous  rise  in 
the  latter  part  of  the  period,  as  there  has  been  in  some 
counties. 

8570.  Do  you  think  the  Dorset  system  has  at  all  stopped 
begging  ?■ — I  can  only  say  that  there  are  notices  all  over  the 
county  about  it,  warning  people  against  giving  to  beggars  ; 
it  is  thought  that  it  has  made  a  difference.  The  system 
has  lasted  some  time.  It  is  not  like  some  other  methods, 
which  have  only  a  temporary  existence,  as  a  rule. 

8571.  I  meant  that  kind-hearted  people,  knowing  that 
these  tickets  were  in  existence,  might  feel  less  inclined  to 
relieve  the  beggar  than  if  they  thought  he  had  no  chance 
of  getting  food  ? — Yes,  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  would 
be  so. 

8572.  You  do  not  know  actually  it  is  so  ? — No,  I  can 
only  judge  by  this  result,  as  shown  here.  The  result 
seems  on  the  whole  satisfactory,  provided  the  law  is  fully 
enforced. 

8573.  (Sir  William  Chance.)  When  was  that  system 
introduced  into  Dorsetshire  ? — In  the  seventies. 

8574.  Your  first  figures  are  twenty  years  later  ? — 
Yes  ;  of  course  in  a  sense  it  is  a  better  check  of  a  system 
if  it  has  gone  on  some  time,  and  will  produce  good  results. 
Shall  I  take  one  or  two  of  those  other  towns  ? 

8575.  (Chairman.)  Perhaps  you  would  give  us  the 
figures  for  one  or  two  other  places  ? — I  will  take  Derby 
next ;  you  start  the  decade  at  1893  with  168  begging, 
and  63  sleeping  out,  and  you  end  the  decade  with — 
or  rather  you  find  in  the  eleventh  year,  i.e.,  1903 
— 269  begging  and  178  sleeping  out ;  that  shews  a 
considerable  increase  in  the  begging  and  also  in  the 
sleeping  out.  If  you  take  the  middle  of  the  period, 
which  is  another  way  of  looking  at  it,  the  figures  for 
begging  in  1897  are  362,  and  for  sleeping  out  73 ; 
those  middle  years  were  in  many  places  marked  by  a 
greater  strenuousness  in  the  suppression  of  these  offences. 

8576.  The  next  is  Durham  ? — Durham  county  starts  in 
1893  with  169  begging,  and  316  sleeping  out ;  at  the  end 
of  the  decade,  beggmg  is  177  instead  of  169,  while  sleep- 
ing out  is  50S  instead  of  316.  I  lay  stress  myself  greatly  on 
the  sleeping  out ;  T  believe  it  is  one  of  the  most  important 
tests  of  the  careful  treatment  of  vagrancy,  and  I  propose 
to  refer  to  it  again  in  regard  to  London.  The  figures 
for  1897  are  342  sleeping  out  and  186  begging.  Then  taking 
Oloucestershire,  in  1893  the  figures  are  404  begging  and 
150  sleeping  out.  In  1896  they  are  429  begging  and  187 
sleeping  out ;  but  in  1903  they  are  592  begging  and  305 
sleeping  out,  shewing,  either  that  the  law  is  very  much 
better  enforced,  or  that  the  system  of  way- tickets  which 
is  in  force  in  the  county  has  not  worked. 

8577.  Is  not  1903  a  year  which  is  rather  abnormal  with 
regard  to  vagrancy  ? — If  we  take  the  years  in  sequence 
we  find  begging  is  525  in  1898,  389  in  1899,  396  in  1900, 
440  in  1901,  559  in  1902,  592  in  1903. 


8578.  (Mr.  Davy.)  Can  you  give  us  the  figures  for    Mr.  C.  S. 
sleeping  out  ?— 268  in  1898,  229  in  189:),  227  in  1900,  Loch. 

200  in  1901,  276  in  1902,  and  305  in  1903.    Then  after   

Gloucester  I  take  Huntingdon.     I  do  not  know  Hunting-  *  '^"^^  ^^'^'^ 
donshire  myse'f,  but  the  figures  seem  to  prove  either  that  ' 
the  law  has  been  so  enforced  that  nobody  begs  or  sleeps 

out,  or  that  nobody  enforces  "the  law,  because  their 
figures  are  4  begging  ''and  3  sleeping  out  in  1893,  and  3 
begging  and  3  sleeping  out  in  1903. 

8579.  (Sir  William  Chance.)  There  is  no  large  town  in 
Huntingdonshire  or  in  its  neighbourhood  ? — No,  but 
even  so,  it  seemed  to  me  that  the  figures  are  extremely 
small. 

8580.  (Chairman.)  I  think  the  North  road,  the 
London,  York  and  Edinburgh  road,  runs  through  the 
middle  of  Himtingdonshire  ? — It  runs  through  the 
middle,  but  the  vagrant  would  not  naturally  stop  in  the 
county. 

8581.  A  number  of  the  vagrants  who  go  along  the  Great 
North  load  are  men  who  would  not  go  to  the  casual 
ward,  and  you  would  not  catch  them  as  beggars  or  sleepers- 
out  ;  that  may  account  for  the  low  figures  ? — That  may 
account  for  it.  The  next  is  Lincolnshire  ;  in  1893  the 
figures  are  1,988  begging  and  140  sleeping  out.  In  1896, 
the  begging  is  1,421,  a  reduction,  and  the  sleeping  out  is 
more,  154,  but  if  you  go  to  the  end  of  the  period— 1903— 
as  in  the  other  cases,  the  begging  is  2,307,  and  the  sleeping 
out  is  242.  Well,  the  same  question  arises,  whether  the 
law  is  being  better  enforced.  The  total  number  of  appre- 
hensions is  very  large  compared  with  other  counties,  unless 
you  take  quite  large  and  populous  ones,  like  Lancashire. 

8582.  (Sir  William  Chance.)  Is  the  law  strictly  enforced 
in  Lincolnshire  ? — It  has  the  reputation  of  being  very 
strict.  How  high  these  Lincolnshire  figures  stand  will  be 
noted  by  comparing  them  with  Lancashire.  In  1903  in 
Lancashire  the  begging  was  2,819,  and  the  sleeping  out 
2,628 ;  the  begging  runs  nearer  to  the  Lincolnshire 
figures,  but  the  sleeping  out  in  Lincolnshire  is  naturally 
much  less.  Again,  if  you  take  Northumbsrland, 
where  one  would  think  there  would  be  a  great  many 
opportunities  for  sleeping  out,  the  begging  is  297,  and 
the  sleeping  out  328,  in  the  same  year,  1903 ;  these 
figures  tell  their  own  tale.  Then  with  regard  to  the 
Metropolitan  Police  District,  I  have  taken  the  same 
decade  ;  in  1893  we  find  1,937  begging,  496  sleeping  out. 
Taking  1898  as  a  mildle  psriod,  we  have  2.491  begging, 
and  744  sleeping  out ;  then  in  1903  we  have  3,430  begging, 
and  485  sleeping  out.  I  draw  particular  attention  to  the 
sleeping  out  figures,  because  there  is  a  great  fall  in  them 
after  1898,  and  I  think  myself  that  here,  judging  also 
from  what  one  has  seen,  the  law  as  to  sleeping  out  has  not 
been  properly  enforced. , 

8583.  (Captain  Eardley-Wilmot.)  This  is  for  London  ? — 
Yes.  There  is  a  very  interesting  police  return  which 
gives  one  the  figures  for  these  summary  offences,  and  I 
have  worked  those  out  in  averages  of  four  years  ;  the 
average  for  begging  for  the  four  years  from  1891  to  1894 
inclusive,  is  2,211  for  the  metropolis.  From  1895  to  1898, 
inclusive,  the  average  is  2,156,  and  from  1899  to  1902,  in- 
clusive, it  is  2,521.  That  seems  to  me  to  be  extremely 
small. 

8584.  (Chairman.)  You  have  knowledge  of  the  decisions 
of  the  metropolitan  magistrates  with  regard  to  these 
cases :  now  is  there  anything  like  uniformity  in  their 
action  ? — I  should  have  said  none. 

8585.  Do  they  seem  to  have  any  settled  plan  or  system 
with  regard  to  punishment  for  sleeping  out  or  begging  ?— 
I  think  not.  In  some  cases  it  sesms  as  if  the  magistrate 
took  the  part  almost  of  the  beggar,  and  let  him  off  ;  and 
certainly  in  the  country  it  often  strikes  one  that  that 
is  the  case. 

8586.  In  London  you  would  possibly  expect  to  find 
more  uniformity  amongst  stipendiaries  than  you  would 
amongst  magistrates  in  the  country  ? — Yes  ;  I  have  never 
reduced  the  question  to  a  statement ;  I  have  never  made 
a  collection  of  cases,  and  so  been  able  to  judge.  These 
particular  cases  are  comparatively  seldom  reported,  unless 
there  is  something  in  them  that  strikes  a  reporter. 

8587.  (3Ir.  Davy.)  Is  it  not  within  your  knowledge 
that  two  magistrates  sitting  in  the  same  court  give  widely 
differing  sentences  ? — Yes. 

8588.  Habitually  ? — I  should  have  said  so. 
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Mr.  C.  S.        8589.  Do  you  not  know  cases  wliere  one  magistrate 
Loc/i.       would  give  three  weeks,  and  another  would  give  three 
JulyTgOo    ^^y^  ' — ^  think  that  would  be  so. 

  8590.  (Chairman.)  Speaking  generally,  there  appears 

to  be  a  considerable  variety  in  the  method  of  dealing  with 
both  begging  and  sleeping  out  in  the  metropolitan  courts  ? 
—Yes. 

8591.  Now  have  you  any  suggestions  arising  out  of 
these  figures  ? — First  of  all,  it  seems  to  me  there  is  a  great 
deal  of  importance  to  be  attached  to  these  figures,  and  that 
they  might  be  utilised  very  much  more  completely  in  the 
matter  of  judicial  statistics  by  an  annual  report.  The 
inequality  of  the  returns  might  be  the  subject  of  special 
investigation,  as  a  matter  of  official  routine.  Another 
paint  is  with  regard  to  gipsies.  I  live  in  the  county  of 
Surrey,  where  there  are  a  great  many  commons,  and  the 
numbsr  of  gipsies  on  these  commons  is  extremely  great. 
I  find  that  the  gipsies  get  a  hawker's  license,  and  they 
camp  on  the  commons  and  the  children  beg.  I  made 
inquiries  and  asked  the  police  what  they  could  do,  and 
they  said  that  if  the  lord  of  the  manor  did  not  actually  give 
them  instructions  to  stop  it,  nothing  could  be  done.  The 
gipsies  simply  stay  where  they  are  for  three,  four  and  five 
days,  and  longer.  They  take  the  tops  off  their  carts,  and 
even  in  the  most  inclement  weather  they  and  their  children 
will  stay  there.  They  often  push  the  top  of  the  cart 
among  furze  bushes,  and  use  it  as  other  people  might  use 
a  house  boat  on  the  Thames.  From  all  points  of 
view,  the  sanitary  as  well  as  others,  it  is  a 
most  undesirable  practice,  but,  apart  from  the  difiiculty 
I  have  mentioned,  we  have  no  police  force  suffi- 
cient for  the  purpose  of  putting  an  end  to  it.  The  gipsies 
are  numerous,  and  the  men  and  the  women  alike  are 
difficult  to  tackle.  They  say  their  horses  have  strayed 
when  they  are  asked  to  take  their  carts  away. 

8592.  {Sir  William  Chance.)  Are  you  referring  specially 
to  Surrey  now  ? — I  was  referring  specially  to  one  part  of 
Surrey  that  I  know. 

859.3.  (Chairman.)  As  long  as  they  do  not  beg  and  the 
lord  of  the  manor  does  not  object  to  their  being  there, 
there  is,  I  suppose,  no  means  of  dealing  with  them  ? — That 
is  so.  I  think  they  use  the  commons  as  a,  sort  of 
neutral  territory  contrary  to  the  public  good,  the 
neutral  territory  being  a  manor  in  which  no  special  action 
is  taken,  and  I  think  it  is  so  serious  a  question  that 
it  would  be  quite  within  the  limits  of  good  administra- 
tion to  notify  the  lords  of  the  manor  in  those  cases  that 
they  are  harbouring  a  people  who  otherwise  would  come 
under  the  Vagrancy  Act,  as  having  no  proper  home  or 
abode  and  sleeping  out  at  nights. 

8594  Well,  as  the  law  now  stands,  a  policeman  has  no 
right  to  apprehend  any  of  these  people,  if  they  do  not  beg 
or  poach  ? — Only  to  remove  them  for  trespass  if  the 
lord  of  the  manor  wishes  them  to  move.  Our  chief  con- 
stable wrote  to  me  :  "  The  matter  is  entirely  one  for  the 
lord  of  the  manor,  who  alone  can  remove  the  gipsies  from 
the  common.  The  police,  if  requested,  may  be  present 
to  prevent  a  breach  of  the  peace,  but  they  cannot  take 
any  active  part  in  the  removal  of  the  gipsies." 

8595.  The  policemen  are  not  failing  in  their  duty  in 
not  attempting  to  remove  those  people,  because  such 
action  on  their  part  would  be  ultra  vires  ? — That  is  what  I 
wanted  really  to  submit  to  the  Committee,  that  practi- 
cally by  a  combination  of  circumstances  the  common  is 
used  for  a  new  purpose  in  harbouring  hundreds  of  people 
who  are  potential  beggars,  and  are  practically  the  same 
type  as  the  vagrant  to  a  very  large  extent. 

8596.  (Sir  William  Chance.)  The  lord  of  the  manor 
perhaps  tolerates  their  presence  because  they  might  do 
injury  to  his  property  and  burn  his  stacks  if  he  moved 
them  ? — I  think  that  is  quite  possible. 

8597.  If  the  lord  of  the  manor  did  not  feel  himself 
under  that  danger,  he  might  be  ready  to  move  them  on  ? 
— I  think  it  is  quite  likely,  but  I  do  not  think  it  afiects 
the  particular  part  that  I  am  speaking  of. 

8598.  (Mr.  Davy.)  Under  the  Trespass  Act  in  Scotland 
the  police  are  enabled  to  deal  with  camping  out  and  sleep- 
ing in  a  public  place  ? — What  I  wanted  to  suggest  was 
that  this  is  really  an  important  matter  from  the  point 
of  view  of  vagrancy.  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  the 
Vagrancy  Act,  as  worded,  was  intended  to  cover  that 
kind  of  case  ;  but  in  any  event  I  think  we  want  some 


alteration  of  the  law  to  sweep  these  people  off  what  I 
may  call  the  borders,  where  they  stay,  into  the  common 
movement  of  vagrants  to  be  dealt  with  in  the  ordinary 
way. 

8599.  Without  an  alteration  of  the  law  there  would  be 
no  power  to  remove  these  people  ? — -No. 

8600.  The  lords  of  the  manor  would,  probably,  wel- 
come such  an  alteration  of  the  law  ? — I  think  they  would. 

8601.  (Chairman.)  As  regards  relief  of  these  people, 
do  any  of  the  voluntary  societies  that  you  know  assist 
them  ? — I  do  not  think  they  give  them  relief  at  all.  X 
think  that  one  way  or  another  they  are  rather  well-to-do. 
I  have  talked  to  some  of  them  in  former  years,  and 
found  that  the  older  people  came  into  the  town  for  the 
winter,  or  for  a  comparatively  long  period,  but  the  others 
did  not ;  and  I  think  when  they  came  into  the  town  they 
formed  part  of  the  poor  of  the  district,  and  got  whatever 
was  going. 

8602.  Have  you  any  idea  of  the  numbers  of  gipsies, 
taking  Surrey  alone  ? — I  cannot  tell  you.  I  have  seen, 
I  should  say,  twenty  families  on  a  single  common,  and 
that  not  a  large  one. 

8603.  (Dr.  Downes.)  What  attracts  them  to  that  par- 
ticular common  ?— The  common  itself  is  an  attraction  ; 
all  Surrey  is  an  attraction  from  this  point  of  view  ;  there 
is  so  much  space  ;  the  women  make  little  basket  things 
and  they  go  round  to  the  better  or  second-rate  houses 
and  try  to  dispose  of  them. 

8604:.  That  is  to  say,  they  have  got  a  market  in  Surrey  ; 
there  is  plenty  of  space  in  other  counties  ? — They  have 
practically  a  market.  They  dress  up  for  this,  and  are 
all  tidy  just  for  this  particular  task,  and  the  children  are 
all  nice,  whereas  on  other  days  they  are  dirty. 

8605.  (Chairman.)  Have  you  any  other  suggestion 
at  this  point  1 — I  want  to  submit  to  you  what  I  think 
is  very  important — that  there  ought  to  be  a  more 
stringent  Home  Office  supervision  of  the  appre- 
hension and  summary  conviction  of  vagrants;  and 
I  would  suggest  an  annual  report  specially  dealing 
with  the  question  of  vagrancy,  an  official  document  coming 
out  every  year  giving  all  the  figures,  comparing,  if  neces- 
sary what  is  done  in  England  with  what  is  done  abroad, 
and  giving  a  full  statement  of  the  case  in  such  a  way 
that  anybody  could  read  it  in  half  an  hour  or  so. 

8606.  What  Office  would  you  suggest  that  should  come 
from  ? — 1  think  that  shoiild  come  from  the  Home  Office 
as  part  of  the  police  work. 

8607.  You  do  not  think  the  Local  Government  Board 
should  prepare  it  ? — I  looked  at  it  purely  from  the  point 
of  view  of  the  police  for  the  moment,  but  to  me  that  is  an 
immaterial  question  ;  but  that  there  should  be  a  state- 
ment like  this,  setting  forth  the  whole  of  the  issues  year 
after  year,  1  think  is  very  necessary.  Then  there  is  one 
other  point  I  want  to  refer  to,  and  that  is  that  the  figures  I 
have  shown  you  in  regard  to  London  prove  clearly  that 
the  shelter  system  has  not  been  productive  of  good  as 
regards  the  prevention  of  begging  or  sleeping  out ;  at 
any  rate,  the  numbers  have  gone  up  in  spite  of  all  the 
shelters. 

8608.  What  is  your  opinion  as  regards  the  shelter 
system  ;  to  begin  with,  do  you  think  it  prevents,  or  in  ■ 
any  way  fosters  crime  ? — Well,  if  it  fosters  vagrancy,  it 
fosters  crime,  because  the  vagrant  is  in  part  criminal. 

8609.  Has  your  experience  of  shelters  been  that  cri- 
minals meet  together  there  ? — I  think  I  can  show  you ' 
in  these  cases  how  men  leave  prisons  and  use  one  form  of 
institution  and  another.    I  have  notes  of  a  large  number 
of  cases  taken  from  the  centre  of  London,  and  I  propose  to 
put  before  you  a  few  of  them,  from  which  you  will  see  how 
these  men  go  in  and  out  of  one  place  and  another, 
so  that  there  is  the  closest  relation  between  the  prison, 
the  shelter,  and  the  casual  ward.    Here  is  one  case  which 
comes  from  Reading  ;  the  man  goes  to  the  City  of  London 
infirmary  and  then  to  a  common  lodging-house.  Take 
another  case  ;    this  man  applies  to  St.  JMarylebone  in  the 
autumn  of  1893,  he  gives  the  address  of  a  coffee  tavern  ;  ■ 
he  has  been  in  the  workhouse,  he  then  gets  work ;  he  . 
comes   to   St.  James's   in  1904,   he  then    is    in  a 
common  lodging-house ;    he  has  been  in  the  Rowton  , 
Houses  five  years,  and  in  the  municipal  common  lodging- , 
house,  and  elsewhere. 
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8610.  How  much  has  that  man  worked  in  the  mean- 
time, as  far  as  you  can  judge  ?— Well,  while  he  was  in 
the  Rowton  Hoifses,  he  probably  had  to  work  enough  to 
pay  his  way,  6d.  a  day  and  so  on,  but  probably  he  did 
that  without  very  much  trouble. 

8611.  Now  that  is  a  metropolitan  vagrant,  I  suppose  ? 
—Yes. 

8612.  Have  you  any  idea  whether  that  man  goes  out  in 
fruit-picking  time  ? — It  is  quite  on  the  cards  he  would. 

8613.  Hop-picking  or  fruit-picking  ? — ^Yes,  but  the 
chances  are  he  would  not  do  anything  very  energetic. 
And  here  is  a  case  where  the  man  was  born  in  the  provinces. 
He  gave  addresses,  Rowton  House,  Salvation  Army, 
the  Church  Army  shelter,  casual  wards  ;  he  is  an  Irish- 
man. Then  here  is  another  who  played  a  cornet  in  the 
street,  and  he  did  very  well.  His  addresses  are  common 
lodging-houses,  Medland  Hall,  casual  wards,  prison  twice  ; 
and  he  appUed  to  us  in  1901  and  1904. 

8614.  {Mr.  Davy.)  Why  did  he  apply  to  you  ?— He 
was  referred  to  us  probably  from  a  refuge,  or  very 
possibly  he  came  to  us  of  his  own  accord.  We  do  not 
always  distinguish.  Well,  here  is  another  man  ;  he  was 
born  in  Hampshire,  and  went  to  Australia  where  he 
had  a  farm,  and  brought  up  a  family ;  he  had  been 
living  in  Salvation  Army  shelters,  municipal  common 
lodging-houses,  etc.  ;  he  had  been  begging  in  the  streets ; 
he  had  been  in  the  workhouse  and  in  tho  infirmary. 

8615.  What  brought  that  man  down  to  that  state  ? — 
Drink  probably.  Then  here  is  another  man,  a  native  of 
India  ;  he  is  eighteen,  been  selling  papers,  sleeping  two 
nights  in  the  streets,  has  been  in  the  common  lodging- 
houses,  and  has  been  sent  with  a  letter  to  the  Church 
Army.     Here    is    another    cas3 ;    "  A   young  man 

■  turned  out  of  a  respectable  home  in  the 
country  for  drunkenness.  He  was  helped  to  return 
(tramped),  and  got  a  good  situation,  but  soon  lost  it 
through  drink  and  left  his  home  again  :  was  in  a  Salva- 
tion Army  workshop  for  two  months,  and  Rowton  House, 
King's  Cross,  for  several  weeks."  It  shows  that  these 
people  really  know  the  places.  They  just  go  into  one 
and  use  it,  and  into  another  and  use  it.  It  is  quite  clear 
that  they  know  all  about  the  opportunities  afforded 
them  in  London ;  they  know  about  the  Church  Army, 
the  Salvation  Army,  Rowton  House,  and  all  the  rest ; 
they  know  if  they  come  to  London  they  have  five  chances 
for  one  elsewhere. 

8616.  Is  it  not  the  case  that  among  the  vagrant  class 
there  is  an  extraordinary  knowledge  of  locahty,  and  of 
what  is  done  in  the  different  places  to  assist  them  ? — • 
Certainly,  it  is  a  part  of  their  living. 

8617.  I  mean  there  is  a  very  widespread  knowledge 
amongst  them,  not  only  in  the  metropoUs,  but  throughout 
England  ? — Throughout  England.  It  is  extraordinary. 
There  come  to  us  also  cases  of  people  who  are  defi- 
cient, and  they  are  most  hopeless  ;  they  go  just  in  the 
same  way.  Here  is  a  man  "  mentally  and  morally  defi- 
cient ;    common  lodging-house  ;  workhouse  ;  Lingfield  ; 

,  prison  for  stealing  clothes. ' '    There  are  women  of  the  same 

.  type,  who  seem  to  go  about  as  they  may.  "  A  woman 
made  constant  applications  from  1882  to  1901.  She  gave 
thirteen  addresses  for  seventeen  weeks  before  applying — 
generally  left  in  debt.  Was  in  house  of  charity,  infirmary, 
workhouse,  and  convalescent  home  (erratic  and  unhelp- 

,  able.) "  And  I  have  also  evidence  that  sometimes  charities 
appeal  to  their  constituents  on  the  distinct  understanding 
that  they  are  helping  non-Londoners.  Here  is  an  appeal 
from  a  charity  in  Southwark.  "  The  principals  of  the 
numerous  firms  around  us  have  to  support  the  many 
organisations  in  the  districts  in  which  they  reside,  con- 
sequently in  many  cases  we  only  receive  small  help  from 
them.  We  are  compelled  to  place  our  appeals  outside 
London,  because  we  have  so  many  men,  women,  and 
children  coming  from  all  parts  of  the  country,  and  we 
have  to  help  them  to  a  very  considerable  extent.  If 
we  only  helped  those  who  were  known  to  us,  the  misery 
would  be  intensified.  Poor  people  coming  from  the 
country  are  helped  in  preference  to  Londoners — they 

.may  be  '  utterly  unknown  '  to  us,  yet, we  help  them.  I 
feel  that  we  have  a  certain  claim  upon  the  well-to-do 

.classes  of  all  parts  of  the  country."- 

■  8618.    You  say  these  people  have  an  extraordinary 
knowledge  of    what  is   going  on    in  each  district; 
do  you  not  find  that  the  very  slightest  benefit  serves  to 
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turn  the  whole  lot  in  one  direction  ? — Certainly,  the    3fi:  C.  S, 

sUgh test  change  will  make  the  difference,  as  I  think  I  can  Lock. 

show,  of  using  the  casual  ward  or  the  shelter.   
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8619.  A  slight  change  in  diet,  for  instance  ? — Yes.  A  

very  slight  change  in  the  diet  at  Oxford  is  known  to  have 

made  a  very  great  difference  in  the  vagrancy  there. 

8620.  {Captain  Eofdhy-Wilmot.)  Was  that  at  the 
casual  ward  ? — Yes.  I  particularly  want  to  draw  the 
Committee's  attention  to  these  cases,  in  relation 
to  the  question  of  ins  and  outs.  I  think  I  showed  in 
the  cases  mentioned  a  great  many  had  been  in  and  out  of 
the  workhouse  or  infirmary,  and  at  whatever  point  one 
attacks  this  problem  one  always  comes  across  the  same 
kind  of  people.  We  have  made  inquiries  again  and  again. 
In  the  soup  kitchen  we  often  find  the  same  class  as  we 
have  in  the  casual  ward :  sometimes  the  man  is  in  a 
refuge,  sometimes  in  a  casual  ward,  and  in  either  case  he 
may  be  at  a  soup  kitchen. 

8621.  {Chairman.)  What  do  you  mean  when  you  say 
he  is  at  a  soup  kitchen  ? — He  has  gone  there  at  set 
hours  to  get  the  soup  which  is  given  away. 

8622.  Where  would  he  sleep  ? — No  doubt  sometimes  at 
a  common  lodging-house,  or  at  the  workhouse,  but  very 
often  at  a  shelter  or  refuge.  I  wish  to  speak  as  strongly 
as  I  can,  against  the  utter  futility  of  the  system  of 
indiscriminate  shelter.  The  indiscriminate  shelter  plays 
into  the  hands  of  the  indiscriminate  soup  kitchen,  and 
the  two  help  to  create  the  pauper :  he  begins  by  being 
in  trouble,  being  vicious  or  something,  and  they  help 
him  to  live  just  as  he  is.  I  feel  very  strongly  that 
there  should  be  some  kind  of  official  control  over  all  these 
institutions. 

8623.  Does  not  the  present  system  very  largely  con- 
tribute to  the  mixtmre  of  criminals  and  non-criminals, 
with  the  natural  result  that  non -criminals  may  get 
infected  by  the  others  ? — Oh,  undoubtedly ;  there  is 
absolutely  no  classification. 

8624.  Now,  if  you  had  an  official  inspection  of  some 
sort,  you  might  be  able  by  that  means  to  keep  the  criminals 
separate  from  the  non-criminals  ? — Of  com'se  you  are 
dealing  with  a  rather  difficult  thing ;  but  I  cannot  see 
myself  why,  in  the  pubUc  good,  all  persons  who  go  to  these 
refuges  should  not  be  identified  by  the  best  possible 
system,  just  as  you  might  identify  them  if  they  went  to  a 
casual  ward.  I  do  not  think  the  she'ters  can  pleaa  for 
any  kind  of  privilege  as  against  the  common  lodging- 
houses  or  the  casual  wards,  on  the  other  side. 

8625.  How  would  you  identify  these  men  ? — I  think 
that  everybody  going  in  should  be  admitted  on  conditions 
and  might  be  identifiable  by  his  name  and  address  being 
taken,  and  if  you  Uke  by  finger-prints. 

8626.  I  suppose  it  is  very  seldom  a  man  goes  into  one 
of  those  places  and  gives  his  real  name  ? — No  ;  but  I  do 
not  think  that  matters  very  much  ;  it  is  the  name  he  is 
passing  by  probably ;  we  often  find  in  begging  letter- 
writing  at  least  that  a  series  of  names  is  assumed, 
but  it  has  a  historical  interest  and  serves  for 
verification. 

8627.  You  think  there  ought  to  be  considerably  more 
supervision  of  these  places  than  there  is  ? — Yes,  personally 
I  should  require  from  each  of  these  institutions  an  annual 
report  and  a  financial  statement,  and  I  should  be  inclined 
to  use  that  information  for  the  annual  report,  which  I 
should  hope  would  be  made  by  the  Home  Office.  I 
think  that  these  institutions  should  not  be  started  without 

Hhe  question — whether  they  should  or  should  not  be 
"started,  being  submitted  to  some  authority  ;  there  ought 
to  be  a  power  of  veto,  and  they  ought  to  be  associated 
with  the  official  system  in  some  way. 

8628.  That  would  be  through  the  Metropolitan  police, 
I  take  it  ? — Well  the  question  really  touches  the  position 
of  these  charities.  As  you  know,  we  have  no  Acts  dealing 
with  charities,  except  the  Charitable  Trusts  Acta ;  and 
they  at  present  are  chiefly  useful  for  providing  new 
schemes  for  endowed  charities,  whose  purposes  are 
obsolete,  and  for  carrying  out  some  other  very 
important  objects ;  but  the  voluntary  charities  stand 
outside  those  Acts.  I  look  upon  these  voluntary 
institutions  as  either  helpful,  or  as  harmful  to  the  com- 
mimity.  If  they  are  to  be  helpful,  they  should  system- 
atise their  work,  put  it  on  lines  consistent  with  the 
public  good,  co-operate,  and  report ;  if  they  do  not  do 
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Mr.  C.  S.     that  thoy  are  harmful.   W3  ought  to  alter  their  status  ; 
Loch.       I  thiak  it  is  quite  fair  to  take  the  line  that  they  exist  to 

 fulfil  a  public  duty,  and  therefore  they  ought  to  submit 

July  1905.  to  some  kind  of  registration  and  supervision,  as  I  think 
•  personally  all  charities  should  do. 

8629.  And  inspection  ? — And  inspection  ;  for  instance, 
in  the  matter  of  mere  accounts,  we  have  soms  trusts, 
the  accounts  of  which  the  Charity  Commissioners  inspect, 
and  it  is  a  very  good  thing  that  they  should  do  so  ;  and 
so,  from  this  point  of  view,  I  think  that  an  inspector, 
whether  it  be  on  the  part  of  the  London  coimty  coimcil, 
or  some  other  authority,  should  in  the  interests  of  the 
community  bo  able  to  go  to  all  these  institutions  ;  and 
there  should  be  some  annual  report  from  every  one  of 
them  as  parts  of  one  co-operative  administration, 
because,  whether  they  act  well  or  ill,  they  are 
dealing  with  part  of  the  same  problem.  I  think  myself 
the  best  plan  would  be  to  have  all  these  charities  regis- 
tered, to  give  them  a  distinct  status,  and  to  require  them 
to  do  their  duty. 

8630.  And  have  an  annual  audit  ? — Yes,  as  to  the 
annual  accounts. 

8631.  (Sii-  William  Chance.)  You  m3an  all  the  chari- 
ties dealing  with  that  particular  class  ? — I  would  have 
the  charities  classed  ;  and  my  idea  is  that  the  Charity 
Commissioners  might  inquire  into  them,  and  that  the 
charitable  side  of  all  this  public  endeavour  should  be 
brought  withia  their  scope ;  that  they  should  make  a 
report  with  a  proper  index  referring  to  every  charity  in 
every  county,  and  that  this  report  should  always  be 
available  ;  once  it  was  set  on  foot  it  would  not  cost 
much. 

8632.  (Mr.  Davy.)  Why  do  you  want  to  identify  the 
person  who  is  using  the  shelter,  or  the  casual  ward  ? — 
Because  I  think  the  whole  of  this  problem  turns  on  some- 
thing like  an  attempt  to  deal  adequately  with  the  casas. 
If  you  can  identify  the  man  as  having  had  certain  assist- 
ance, suppose  you  admit  him  to  a  labour  colony  or 
any  such  institution,  you  know  his  career,  and  possibly 
also  his  sources  of  help. 

8633.  But  would  you  identify  a  man  at  a  common 
lodging-house  ? — I  should  not  do  more  as  to  common 
lodging-houses  than  apply  the  same  powers  of  identifica- 
tion for  the  night  he  is  in  the  common  lodging-house. 

8634.  Why  would  you  identify  everybody  who  comes 
to  a  common  lodging-house  ;  what  is  there  against  these 
places  ? — I  think  the  common  lodging-house  is  probably 
the  most  desirable  of  all  the  institutions,  in  this  sense; 
that  they  supply  the  natural  form  of  hotel  for  people 
who  move  about,  and  for  people  who  have  no  home  it  is 
clearly  the  best  arrangement ;  as  long  as  they  fulfil  the 
sanitary  requirements  they  do  the  least  harm  of  all  the 
institutions  that  deal  with  this  business. 

8635.  You  think  it  is  different  with  regard  to  shelters  ? — ■ 
Certainly,  because  they  tend  to  attract  a  particular  class 
which  do  not  want  them. 

8636.  And  because  they  give  facilities  for  living  with- 
out work  ? — Yes.  It  must  be  remembered  that  the 
common  lodging-houses  exist  on  a  demand  ;  if  there  is  a 
business  demand  for  more  common  lodging-houses,  the 
number  will  increase  ;  that  may  be  proved  by  statistics  ; 
on  the  other  hand  in  regard  to  them  you  are  really  dealing 
with  a  supply  that  will  not  expand  much  beyond  the  normal 
economic  demand;  whereas,  in  the  case  of  a  shelter  you 
simply  create  a  demand ;  there  is  no  kind  of  economic 
reciprocity  between  the  two  parties — those  who  supply 
and  those  who  demand. 

8637.  (Chairman.)  What  is  your  opinion  as  to  the 
common  lodging-houses  in  London  from  a  sanitary 
point  of  view  ? — I  think  they  have  immensely  improved. 
I  have  imown  them  at  intervals  ;  I  have  not  visited 
them  lately ;  but  I  have  talked  to  Sir  Shirley 
Murphy  about  them  several  times ;  and  I  would  suggest 
that  the  powers  that  the  London  county  council  now 
have  for  annual  licensing  under  their  Act  of  1902  should 
be  acquired  by  local  authorities  in  the  provinces,  and  that 
the  same  kind  of  supervision  that  there  is  in  London 
should  be  exercised  elsewhere. 

8638.  So  far  as  your  knowledge  goes,  the  London 
common  lodging-houses  are  fairly  decent  in  the  matter 
of  sanitation  ? — Yes.  I  think  that  the  effect  of  inspection 
has  been  enormously  for  good. 


8639.  It  was  suggested  to  us  that  in  the  country  the 
casual  ward,  as  a  rule,  is  a  more  cleanly  place  than  the 
common  lodging-house  ? — Yes.  • 

8640.  In  the  common  lodging-house,  there  is  greater 
warmth,  but  as  a  rule  it  is  not  unaccompanied  by  vermin 
and  uncleanliness  ? — I  think  that  is  our  own  fault ;  I  think 
we  ought  to  have  treated  the  common  lodging-houses 
in  the  country  more  and  more  as  respectable  places,  and 
required  of  them  a  higher  standard  of  provision.  I 
think  they  would  make  such  a  provision  by  degrees  for 
the  b3nefit  of  their  customers. 

8641.  I  think  your  Society  has  instituted  certain  in- 
quiries on  the  subject  of  vagrancy  ? — Yes.  In  1873,  we 
had  a  very  important  committee  on  the  subject,  of  which 
Mr.  Andrew  Johnston  was  chairman,  and  then  a  uniform 
system  was  urged,  and  it  was  said  that  it  was  essential  the 
public  should  be  convinced  that  sufficient  provision  was 
made  for  furnishing  the  necessities  of  life  to  destitute 
wayfarers.  It  was  thought  that  the  most  suitable  authori- 
ties for  administering  such  a  system  would  be  the 
magistrates  acting  in  agreement  with  the  boards  of  guardians 
and  the  police  in  every  county.  This  failed  no  doubt 
owing  to  changes  in  the  law,  but  still,  in  my  opinior,  it 
remains  a  county  business  as  our  committee  recom- 
mended it  to  be.  They  also  made  a  suggestion  that, 
for  vagrants  who  had  been  committed  on  more  than  two 
occasions,  there  should  be  founded  an  industrial  home, 
with  some  of  the  restraints  of  a  gaol,  but  where  vagrants 
could  be  gradually  made  to  work ;  that  is  what  one 
means  by  a  labour  colony,  mutatis  mutandis. 

8642.  What  committee  was  that  ? — It  was  a  com- 
mittee of  the  Charity  Organisation  Society.  That  was 
in  1873.  Lord  Aberdare  was  then  at  the  Home  Oflfice, 
and  the  question  was  submitted  to  him  by  deputation. 
Nothing  very  much  came  of  it.  Lord  Aberdare,  then 
Mr.  Bruce,  said  "  he  thought  that  the  most  prac- 
tical thing  he  could  do,  was  to  address  to  the 
magistrates,  where  the  law  had  not  been  carried  out, 
a  circular  calling  attention  to  what  had  been  done  else- 
where, and  urging  them  to  adopt  an  effective  system."- 
Tiien  we  have  also  made  some  inquiries  as  to  the  casual 
wards.  In  Wandsworth  in  October,  1885,  our  committee 
were  allowed  by  the  guardians  to  make  a  systematic 
visitation  of  the  casual  wards  with  the  object  of  seeing 
if  any  of  the  inmates  could  be  permanently  assisted. 
1,319  tramps  were  visited,  and  only  11  seemed  worthy  of 
inquiry  ;  only  one  out  of  these  1 1  waited  for  the  result  of 
the  inquiry.  And  Mr.  Allen,  who  was  afterwards  the  chair- 
man of  the  St.  Pancras  board,  and  was  very  interested  in 
trying  to  help  these  men,  wrote  in  November,  1885 :  "I  have 
been  in  the  habit  of  inquiring  into  the  circumstances  of 
casuals  at  the  St.  Pancras  ward  with  a  view  of  seeing  if 
any  were  suitable  for  charitable  assistance.  Most  of 
the  men  were  single,  and  frankly  confessed  that  their 
present  position  was  due  to  drink  or  dishonesty — they 
were  content  to  pass  the  remainder  of  their  lives  in  casual 
wards."  He  further  states  that  he  has  questioned  many 
old  casuals  as  to  their  reasons  for  preferring  the  casual 
ward  to  the  more  comfortable  quarters  of  the  workhouse, 
and  has  invariably  received  the  answer  that  liberty,  and. 
the  chance  of  something  turning  up,  were  infinitely 
preferable  to  the  confinement  of  the  workhouse.  Then 
in  1887,  we  made  a  special  investigation  at  the  time  when. 
Trafalgar  Square  was  used  almost  as  a  shelter.  It 
was  arrange!  to  undertake  an  investigation  at  the  St.  Giles 
casual  wards  with  a  view  of  ascertaining  what  cases  could 
be  effectually  assisted,  testing  the  system  and  making 
recommendations  as  to  the  best  method  of  dealing 
with  London  cases.  The  crowd  was  too  large  to  admit 
of  adequate  investigation  ;  42  applicants  were  selected 
who  appeared  most  likely  to  benefit  by  charitable  help,  and 
these  were  provided  for  pending  inquiry.  65  out  of  the 
remainder  were  asked  for  references.  Out  of  the 
42,  only  11  were  found  to  be  in  any  sense  helpable. 
It  became  clear  from  the  first  that  the  ticket  system 
C3uld  not  be  uti  ised  for  dealing  with  the  selected 
cases;  the  men  drifted  away  to  distant  common  lodging- 
houses,  and  would  not  return.  The  truth  was  that  a  large 
number  were  too  much  accustomed  to  a  wandering  life- 
to  have  any  desire  for  other  than  temporary  help.  The 
crowd  was  artificially  created  by  the  tickets ;  all  wh» 
applied  for  tickets  might  well  have  been  referred  to  casual 
wards.  The  shelters  and  refuges  were  then,  and  I  think 
one  may  say,  still  often  are,  generally  inferior  to  the 
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casual  wards  in  baths  and  drying  and  disinfecting  arrange- 
ments. Then,  in  passing,  I  might  mention  that  in  1889, 
Mr.  William  Booth  presented  a  memorial  to  the  Home 
Secretary  petitioning  for  a  subsidy  to  enable  him  to  pro- 
vide shelter  and  food  for  homeless  persons  below  the  market 
pric3.  The  petition  was  declined.  In  St.  George's, 
Hanover  Square,  in  1891,  the  board  of  guardians  passed 
the  following  resolution  :  "  That  the  casual  wards  in 
London  have  failed  to  be  of  assistance  to  the  honest  way- 
farer, and  have  tended  to  perpetuate  vagrancy,  and  they 
Venture  to  hop3  that  separate  homes  for  casuals  would 
be  discontinued  at  an  early  date."  That  has  been  one 
view  of  this  question,  that  there  should  be  a  separate 
arrangement  for  casuals  apart  from  the  Poor  Law.  Then 
in  1894,  there  was  a  great  controversy  about  the  White- 
chap3l  shelters,  and  our  local  people  took  the  line  that 
Whitechapel  was  supplied  with  paupers,  owing  to  its 
numberless  shelters.  The  Committee  will  remember  that 
that  statement  was  challenged  again  in  the  present  year, 
and  the  clerk  to  the  guardians  pointed  out  that,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  not  only  had  the  admissions  been  greatly  increased, 
but  that  they  had  actually  been  obliged  to  increase  their 
workhouse  accommodation  because  of  the  number  of 
tramps  and  paupers  who  were  brought  into  the  district 
from  elsewhere. 

8643.  Do  you  know  whether  there  is  any  task  iniposed 
at  Whitechapel  ? — ^There  used  to  be,  I  think. 

8644.  They  have  no  detention,  I  think  ? — They  may 
have  no  detention  now,  but  I  think  that  the  difificulty 
of  detention  is  not  an  uncommon  one  ;  I  mean  the 
numbers  have  increased  so  much. 

8645.  If  there  is  an  influx  to  one  particular  casual 
ward,  it  is  very  often  owing  to  some  improvement  in  food, 
or  less  work  ? — At  the  time  I  refer  to,  the  casual  ward 
w£is  very  carefully  managed.  Mr.  Vallance  was  there,  and 
he  took  a  great  deal  of  interest  in  this  work. 

8646.  So  that  would  not  be  the  cause  of  it  ? — No.  I  have 
a  note  on  the  subject.  In  1895  the  Whitechapel  charity 
organisation  committee  conferred  with  the  guardians. 
The  opinion  of  the  guardians  was  expressed  in  the  follow- 
ing resolution  : — "  That  apart  from  the  injurious  results 
to  the  district  of  large  incursions  of  casual  poor  attracted 
from  all  parts  of  the  country  by  advertised  provision  of 
cheap  or  free  shelters,  the  moral  and  physical  results  to  the 
poor  themselves  are  in  the  opinion  of  the  guardians  still 
more  disastrous.  No  organisation  can  carry  out  a  work 
of  restoration  in  perpetually  moving  crowds  of  squalid 
poor,  whilst  the  shelters  themselves  make  mor'e  easy  an 
idle,  vagrant  life,  and  offer  no  solution  of  the  problem  of 
labour  and  relief.  The  guardians  sympathise  with  any 
endeavour  to  inform  public  opinion  in  regard  to  the  in- 
fluence of  the  system." 

8647.  (Mr.  Davy.)  In  Whitechapel  in  1904  there  were 
2,000  refusals  of  admission  to  the  casual  wards,  which 
shows  that  the  wards  were  continually  full  ? — Yes. 

8648.  At  Wandsworth  durirg  the  year  no  one  was 
refused  admission,  and  at  St.  Pancras,  Green- 
wich, and  at  the  Guildford  Street  wards  there 
was  no  refusal ;  these  are  the  wards  where  they 
carry  out  the  regulations.  It  looks  as^  if  they  do 
not  carry  out  the  regulations  as  to  detention  or 
work  at  all  in  Whitechapel  ? — No.  I  have  the  whole 
correspondence  connected  with  this  Whitechapel  business 
which  I  could  let  you  have,  and  all  the  data  if  it  were 
desired  ;  but  the  view  taken  was  that  these  people  came 
upon  them  like  locusts  in  consequence  of  what  was  done 
by  the  shelters. 

8649.  (Chairman.)  I  think  you  have  something  to 
say  as  to  the  King's  tent  ? — Yes,  the  Church  Army 
established  the  labour  tent  in  Clare  Market,  called  the 
King's  tent,  and  from  a  good  source  I  learnt  that  three 
hour's  light  work  there  secured  a  meal  and  a  bed.  Parker 
Street  is  a  municipal  common  lodging-house,  and  many  of 
the  regular  lodgers  went  to  the  tent,  instead  of  going  to 
Parker  Street ;  many  of  them  would  have  been  quite  able 
to  pay  for  their  beds. 

8650.  What  was  the  charge  at  the  Bang's  tent  ? — It 
was  free  for  work ;  you  do  your  task,  and  you  get  your 
meal  and  your  bed. 

8651.  You  pay  for  the  bed  by  the  work  ? — Three  hours' 
task. 

8652.  What  class  of  work  is  given  ? — Wood  chopping, 


I  think.    Since  these  tents  were  started,  I  have  been  Mr.  C.  S. 

inform3d  there  has  bsen  a  considerable  reduction  in  l.oc/i. 

applications  from  the  unemployed  homeless  classes  for   

assistance  from  St.  Giles's  ;  so  that  the  charity  acted  ^  "^"'.V  1905. 
like  a  sponge,  and  drew  the  people  from  other  areas. 

8653.  Now  if  you  had  a  uniform  system  in  London  as 
regards,  say,  food,  detention  and  task,  you  would  very 
largely  prevent  the  excessive  influx  at  certain  places  and 
would  render  the  applications  generally  more  regular  ? — 
Yes,  it  would  be  a  great  advantage  if  anything  could  be 
done  to  bring  about  uniformity  in  the  system,  and  to 
bring  it  under  one  control.  Here  is  what  a  friend  of  mine 
writes  about  St.  George's,  Hanover  Square.  "  The  num- 
bsrs  of  admissions  to  St.  George's  union  workhouse  from 
November  1st  to  the  30th  April,  1905,  from  Salvation 
Army  shelters.  Church  Army  and  Newport  Market 
refuge  ware  128.  If  one  was  to  include  common  lodging- 
houses  in  St.  Margaret's  and  St.  John's,  Westminister, 
you  might  add  an  extra  500  or  more.  In  St.  George's 
union  workhouse,  we  have  a  large  number  of  men  who 
have  been  in  the  Army,  but  men  who  have  been  in  the 
Royal  Navy  number  not  half-a-dozen.  There  are  many 
men  in  the  house  who  are  in  receipt  of  Army  pensions, 
the  usual  pension  of  7s.  or  8s,  4d.  a  week.  Then  again 
there  are  some  Army  Reserve  men.  There  are,  however, 
a  good  number  of  men  in.  the  house,  who  are  in  receipt  of 
Army  pensions,  but  the  guardians  are  unable  to  fix 
them.  These  men  come  into  the  house  from  common 
lodging-houses,  where  they  pass  under  an  assumed  name. 
They  leave  their  papers  at  public  houses,  and  just  before 
quarter-day  take  their  discharge — and  return  again  as  a 
rule  within  the  next  two  or  three  weeks.  The  guardians 
have  tried  many  plans  in  order  to  catch  these  men  sup- 
posed to  be  pensioners,  but  have  failed.  Last  year  the 
guardians  engaged  some  half-dozen  detectives  to  follow 
these  men  from  the  workhouse  to  post  offices  where  they 
cashed  their  orders  ;  even  then  the  men  were  far  too  clever, 
and  the  guardians  only  succeeded  in  getting  three  men 
brought  before  the  magistrate — and  two  were  convicted 
as  becoming  chargeable  to  the  parish,  when  they  had  a 
sufficiency  to  maintain  themselves.  This  last  experi- 
ment was  an  expensive  one,  and  the  guardians  did  not 
consider  it  good  enough  to  try  it  again.  There  are  many 
guardians  who  are  of  the  opinion  that  if  pensioners  and 
Army  Reserve  men  were  paid  weekly  that  the  work- 
houses would  get  rid  of  these  cases."  There  is  a  vast 
amoimt  of  other  evidence,  if  you  wish  to  see  it,  on  the  way 
in  which  these  psople  use  the  various  institutions  without 
any  kind  of  care. 

8654.  (Sir  William  Chance.)  The  guardians  were  not  , 
obliged  to  admit  these  men  to  the  workhouse  unless  they 
had  some  settlement  ? — No,  I  suppose  they  were  not. 

8655.  They  might  have  admitted  them  as  casuals  ?— 
Yes. 

8656.  And  then  probably  they  would  not  have  come 
again  ? — Possibly ;  1  think,  however,  that,  owing  to 
similar  reasons,  this  is  a  state  of  things  that  occurs  else- 
where. 

8657.  (Mr.  Davy.)  It  is  an  illustration  that  the  too 
great  facilities  for  lodging  are  mischievous  from  the  Poor 
Law  point  of  view  ? — ^Quite  so. 

8658.  You  would  not  put  the  common  lodging-houses, 
where  a  man  pays  5d.  or  6dl  for  a  night's  lodging,  with  free 
shelters  ? — Oh,  no  ;  I  thought  I  made  it  quite  clear  that 
I  put  the  common  lodging-houses  in  quite  a  different 
category ;  but  part  of  our  public  accommodation  is- 
utilised  by  men  who  are  probably  quite  of  the  same  class 
as  those  that  would  go  to  shelters.  They  would  go  ta 
common  lodging-houses,  of  course,  if  they  could  pay. 

8659.  I  suppose  you  would  say  free  shelters  were 
always  mischievous  ? — There  is  only  one  way  in  which 
you  can  get  rid  of  the  misuse  of  the  shelter,  and  that  is 
by  having  a  thoroughly  trained  expert  in  charge,  and  by 
causing  every  case  to  be  thoroughly  investigated,  and 
an  endeavour  made  to  help  the  man  afterwards.  They 
tried  at  St.  James's  in  the  old  days  to  do  this,  and  we  used 
to  say  that  they  might  succeed  in  5  to  7  per  cent,  of  the 
cases,  and  that  is  very  good.  I  do  not  believe  myself 
that  you  could  get  better  results.  It  is  rather  a  bold 
statement  to  make,  but  taking  the  gross  number  of  cases 
I  do  not  believe  myself  that  better  results  will  follow 
from  the  elaborate  plans  which  are  now  sometimes  adopted 
in  the  way  of  their  going  to  labour  colonies  and  shelters 
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and.  all  the  rest  of  it ;  that  is  to  say,  you  will  find,  if  you 
will  only  watch  the  cases  long  enough,  that  they  will  as 
a  rule  subside  iato  their  old  condition. 

8660.  Would  you  agree  that  a  man  who  habitually 
uses  free  shelters  becomes  hopelessly  demoralised  ? — 
Yes. 

8661.  And  is  as  great  a  mischief  as  any  vagrant  ? — 
Yes. 

8662.  Although  he  may  not  commit  any  offence  against 
the  law  ? — Yes.  It  is  a  question  whether  vagrancy 
should  not  be  defined  as  a  state  of  life  rather  than 
determined  by  the  fact  that  some  ofTence  has  been  com- 
mitted against  the  law. 

8663.  You  would  draw  a  great  distinction  between  the 
habitual  vagrant  and  the  other  ? — Yes. 

8664.  Could  not  vagrancy  be  defined  as  the  fact  that  a 
man  has  not  attempted  to  get  work  within  a  certain  time  ; 
that  is,  that  being  in  a  good  state  of  health  he  has  not 
attempted  to  get  work  to  occupy  himself,  and  consequently 
has  been  living  on  the  public  for  a  certain  time  ? — -Yes ; 
1  like  the  German  law  upon  that  point,  which  I  think  is 
very  effective.  They  say  that  anyone  may  be  punished 
by  imprisonment  who  gees  about  as  a  vagrant ;  that 
is  their  first  condition  ;  the  second  category  is  he  who 
gives  way  to  play,  drink  or  idleness,  and  so  reduces  himself 
to  a  state  in  which  he  has  to  apply  to  the  authorities  for 
means  for  the  maintenance  of  himself  and  those  dependent 
upon  him  ;  the  third  is  he  who  receives  public  poor  relief, 
but  from  unwillingness  to  labour  refuses  to  do  work  which 
the  authorities  have  provided,  and  for  which  he  has 
sufficient  strength  ;  the  fourth  is  he  who  after  the  loss  of  his 
place,  within  a  period  fixed  by  the  authorities,  has  not 
found  another  situation  and  cannot  show  that  he  has  u-:ed 
any  diligence  to  find  one  ;  and  the  fifth  is  the  man  who 
cannot  maintain  those  for  whose  support  he  is  responsible. 

8665.  {Chairman.)  That  is  a  definition  of  a  vagrant  ?— 
These  are  all  definitions  which  come  under  the  vagrancy 
clauses  of  the  Strafgesetzbuch. 

8666.  {Mr.  Davy.)  Do  you  think  that  if  a  man  cannot 
earn  a  shilling  a  day  he  had  better  be  in  an  institution  ? — ■ 
I  do  not  think  that  one  can  say  that  for  this  reason :  it 
is  very  difficult  to  say  what  these  men  can  earn  unless  we 
solv  e  the  question  quite  arbitrarily.  When  the  Casual  Poor 
Act  of  1882  was  passed,  by  which  the  two  days'  detention 
came  in,  there  was  a  great  reduction  in  the  number  cf 
applicants  in  the  casual  wards,  and  I  was  told  by  a  very 
good  officer  at  that  time  in  St.  Marylebone  that  he  noticed 
that  it  forced  the  men  who  were  in  the  common  lodging - 
.houses  and  were  in  the  habit  of  going  to  the  casual  wards, 
^)ack  upon  themselves,  and  that  men  would  do  a  job 
or  strive  to  make  a  living  in  the  streets,  who  would 
never  do  so  before.  I  think  that  it  is  only  the  lowest 
grades  of  labour  which  these  men  paying  their  way  in  the 
common  lodging-house  can  fairly  take ;  but  I  think  as  long 
as  they  labour  they  are  entitled  to  as  much  respect  as  those 
in  any  other  class.  This  is  the  ground  of  my  rooted 
objection  to  all  these  charities,  that  they  tempt  the  man 
who  oan  do  only  the  lowest  grade  of  labour  to  give  up 
the  only  labour  by  which  he  can  support  himself, 
whereas  if  you  had  nOne  of  these  institutions,  but  applied 
to  these  men  the  simple  rule  of  destitution  in  connection 
with  poor  law  relief,  you  would  find,  I  think,  that  they 
would  be  doing  hundreds  of  small  duties  for  which  there 
is  a  market  amongst  the  very  poor. 

8667.  {Chairman.)  Your  view  would  be,  then,  that  the 
t  shelter  system  shows  the  man  how  to  Uve  without  doing 

any  work  ? — ^Yes.  Sir  Shirley  Murphy's  evidence  proves 
that  a  man  can  live  in  London  on  five  shilUngs  a  week, 
on  less  than  a  shilling  a  day. 

8668.  {Mr.  Davy.)  But  if  he  cannot  earn  that  amount 
.  he  must  live  in  a  very  degraded  way  ? — If  he  does  not  earn 

that  five  shillings  a  week  at  the  present  moment  he  becomes 
;  a  shelter  bird,  and  a  soup  kitchen  bird ;  but  if  there  were  no 
^.alternative  but  the  Poor  Law  and  some  kind  of  restrictive 
ladministration,  I  believe  he  would  turn  roimd,  and  make 
"himself  competent  for  something  in  a  small  way,  which 

he  does  not  do  now. 

8669.  A  certain  proportion  would  ? — Yes. 

8670.  {Chairman.)  What  percentage  of  those  people  do 
you  consider  are  honest  men  who  would  take  work  if  they 
could  get  it ;  we  have  had  varying  estimates  from  wit- 
nesses ;  Mr.  Crooks  put  the  figure  at  1  per  cent.  ? — If 


you  look  at  it  from  the  point  of  view  of  taking  work  and 
keeping  to  it,  I  believe  the  1  per  cent,  would  be  near  the 
mark.  There  might  be  many  who  would  eventually 
take  work,  and  you  might  get  3,  4,  or  even  5  per  cent.,  but 
it  would  involve  a  great  expenditure  of  energy  to  get  the 
.  men  to  go  straight  and  keep  to  the  work.  It  might  be 
more  hopeful  with  younger  men.  For  general  purposes, 
if  it  is  a  question  of  accepting  a  clear  ofier  of  work,  I 
think  the  1  per  cent,  is  the  right  figure. 

8671.  Your  suggestion  is  that  there  should  be  a 
somewhat  more  effective  control  of  institutions  for 
dealing  with  these  persons  ? — ^Yes.  I  think  it  should 
include  such  places  as  Rowton  Houses,  because  the  Rowton 
Houses  are  treated  by  these  people  just  as  any  other 
place.  The  fact  that  they  are  a  pubUc  company,  should 
not,  I  think,  exclude  them  from  being  considered  and 
brought  in  as  part  of  the  general  organisation  for  the 
treatment  of  these  classes. 

8672.  Do  not  the  Rowton  Houses  make  a  rather  higher 
charge  ? — They  charge  6d.  a  night  for  lodging  ;  they 
are  of  rather  a  higher  class  and  give  very  good  accommo- 
dation indeed. 

8673.  Then  you  would  have  some  method  of  deaUng 
with  charities  which  provide  for  this  class  of  men  ? — -Yes  ; 
I  certainly  should  bring  them  into  some  uniformity 
of  method,  and  I  think  there  might  be  a  system  of 
inspection  and  of  notification  for  the  Church  Army, 
the  Salvation  Army,  and  all  the  other  institutions, 
under  certain  limiting  bye-laws  which  would  prevent  in- 
justice. Until  you  have  some  mutual  arrangements,  I  do 
not  see  how  you  are  to  check  the  constant  admission 
and  re-admission  of  the  same  cases  without  any  good 
being  done  to  anyone. 

8674.  I  gathered  that  at  Hadleigh  the  Salvation  Army 
do  not  make  any  difference  on  admission  between  a  man 
who  was  known  to  be  a  convicted  criminal  and  a  man 
who  perhaps  had  never  broken  the  law  ? — I  think  that  is  a 
very  bad  system.  All  progress  in  these  matters  depends 
upon  discrimination.  There  is  no  reason  why  they 
should  turn  a  man  away  because  he  has  been  in  prison  : 
but  discrimination  is  none  the  less  necessary.  The 
chances  are  they  would  have  to  deal  with  him  in  a 
difi:erent  way  because  he  had  been  in  prison. 

8675.  So  that  if  you  took  men  into  a  home  or  a  colony 
you  would  as  far  as  possible  separate  the  convicts  from 
innocent  men  ? — Certainly  I  should. 

8676  Now  is  that  course  adopted,  do  you  know,  with 
any  of  these  charitable  associations  ? — I  think  some  take 
a  great  deal  of  trouble  to  get  a  good  type  of  men,  beheving 
that  the  others  should  go  to  the  casual  ward  or  be  other- 
wise provided  for.  But  in  the  Salvation  Army  the  rule 
which  you  have  referred  to  holds.  In  the  Church  Army 
there  is  a  simple  task  to  be  done  ;  the  men  pay  their  way 
by  the  task  and  there  is  an  end  of  it.  In  those  cases  I  do 
not  think  you  do  get  the  kind  of  discrimination  that 
is  wanted.  These  institutions,  if  they  exist,  ought  to  be 
able  to  carry  out  a  definite  part  of  the  treatment  of  the 
vagrant,  which  the  ofiicial  authorities  cannot  do  so  well, 
and  unless  they  do  that  systematically  they  must  do 
more  harm  than  good. 

8677.  Have  you  considered  the  question  of  the  estab- 
hshment  of  labour  colonies  ? — Yes,  I  have  ;  I  have  visited 
colonies  in  Germany,  and  a  friend  of  mine,  Mr.  Willink, 
whose  evidence,  I  think,  you  are  going  to  have,  went  to 
Holland  on  our  behalf ;  and  some  other  friends  have  been 
to  Belgium. 

S678.  As  far  as  you  know,  has  the  estabhshment  of 
labour  colonies  abroad  resulted  in  getting  men  into  working 
habits  ? — I  do  not  think  so  to  any  very  large  extent.  It 
seems  to  me  that  they  approximate  to  an  open-air  work- 
house. In  the  German  colonies  there  is  a  large  increase  in 
the  early  winter,  and  the  people  leave  with  the  spring. 
Here  is  a  note  now  of  one  of  the  most  recent,  March,  1904, 
and  it  is  the  opinion  of  a  man  who  is  connected  with  the 
colony  of  Schaferhof  in  Holstein,  and  he  says  people 
come  four  or  five  times  and  oftener  with  a  claim  for 
three  or  four  months'  stay.  Then  in  the  spring  they  fly 
back  to  their  old  nests  like  the  swallows,  and  naturally 
the  authorities  in  the  colony  cannot  be  so  hard  hearted 
as  to  keep  them  away  from  their  old  acquaintances. 

8679.  Those  are  voluntary  cases  ? — ^Yes. 

8680.  Men  who  enter  the  colony  to  get  a  home  for  a 
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certain  period  ? — Yes  ;  they  are  now  accepting  these  men 
after  two  applications  with  a  contract  for  twelve  months 
up  to  two  years,  in  order  to  keep  them  and  make 
something  of  them,  and  the  speaker  says  he  finds  a  great 
advantage  in  that ;  that,  as  long  as  they  stay,  at  any 
rate,  they  work  and  are  clean,  but  he  says  on  the  old 
system  90  per  cent,  of  the  colonists  do  not  improve. 
They  go  on  as  they  were  before. 

8681.  Do  you  know  how  many  of  these  cases  there 
are  ? — No ;  apparently  he  is  rather  successful  in  getting 
them  to  come  in  on  these  terms,  but  there  are  no 
figures  that  I  have  seen  of  the  number  who  refused.  Out 
of  97  applicants,  47  applied  twice  and  were  kept  by 
agreement  for  two  years.  As  I  understand  it,  if  they 
did  refuse  they  could  go  elsewhere  to  another  colony. 
To  a  considerable  extent  I  presume  the  clientele  of  a 
colony  is  comparatively  local. 

8682.  As  far  as  you  know,  does  this  kind  of  colony 
approximate  at  all  to  paying  its  way  ? — Oh,  no,  I  think 
that  they  support  the  people  in  the  colony  very  possibly 
to  a  certain  extent,  but  I  do  not  think  they  are  ever 
paying  institutions  in  the  normal  acceptation  of  the 
words. 

8683.  Do  you  know  any  one  colony  in  Europe  that 
does  pay  its  way  ? — I  think  it  would  be  hard  to  say  that 
absolutely.  Perhaps  one  or  two  do  cover  expenses  of 
maintenance,  but  it  is  difficult  to  tell  from  the  accounts. 
You  do  not  know  whether  capital  expenditure  is  brought 
in  in  any  shape  or  form.  There  is  a  short  summary  of 
the  finances  of  the  various  colonies  given  in  the  official 
paper,  Der  Wanderer. 

8681.  In  these  days  when  there  is  so  large  an  amount 
of  public  opinion  in  favour  of  colonies,  it  would  be  very 
satisfactory  to  know  if  any  colonies  approximated  to 
paying  their  way  ? — The  speaker  I  have  quoted  says  the 
amount  of  heath  land  that  they  are  able  to  put  into 
order  makes  the  very  greatest  differenf-e  in  the  supply  of 
work  which  they  are  able  to  do.  I  have  no  doubt  that 
his  work  is  grooving  to  be  the  work  of  a  large  farm,  and 
I  think  in  that  sense,  with  those  limitations,  it  might  be 
said  that  it  pays. 

8685.  One  great  advantage  of  a  labour  colony  is  that 
you  would  be  able  to  employ  a  number  of  men  in  healthy 
employment  who  otherwise  would  be  living  an  idle 
life  at  a  heavier  cost  to  the  country  probably  than  they 
cost  in  the  colony  ? — Yes,  that  is  a  justification  of  the 
colony.  But  of  course  it  must  be  remembered  that 
besides  the  colonijs  in  Germany  there  are  three 
different  sets  of  indoor  institutions.  There  are 
the  poorhouses  and  the  workhouses,  and  there  are 
the  correction  houses,  and  in  these  institutions  there 
are  men  very  like  our  own  workhouse  people,  very  like 
ins  and  outs,  and  people  who  having  once  got  in  tnere 
stay  for  very  long  periods.  So  that  apart  from  these 
colonies  there  is  a  system  of  institutional  relief,  and  it 
acts  very  much  in  the  same  way,  viz.,  that  people  remain 
for  long  periods. 

8686.  If  you  had  colonies  established  in  England, 
say  by  the  State,  do  you  think  it  would  be  necessary  to 
have  separate  divisions  or  colonies  for  criminals  and 
for  unconvicted  men  ? — There  is  no  doubt  that  a  con- 
victed prisoner  who  will  not  keep  from  crime  outside 
may  get  along  all  right  in  a  colony.  That  is  a  question 
more  or  less  for  the  reorganisation  of  the  present  system. 
When,howe 'cr,  we  come  to  those  who  are  non-convicted, 
it  is  difficult  to  know  how  we  are  to  get  hold  of  them  until 
at  any  rate  they  have  had  a  first  sentence,  until  they  have 
been  taken  before  a  magistrate.  I  do  not  know  whether 
public  opinion  would  permit  an  arrangement  by  which 
a  man  sentenced  once  for  begging  or  sleeping  out,  or 
whatever  it  might  be,  should  be  sent  to  a  colony ;  but 
unless  the  sentences  are  for  a  comparatively  long  period 
it  would  be  perfectly  useless.  I  am  inclined  to  think 
that  all  the  clauses  of  the  Vagrancy  Act  as  regards 
vagabondage,  the  three  periods,  the  short  sentence,  the 
six  months  and  the  year,  should  be  entirely  re-modelled 
in  view  of  modern  needs.  I  think,  too,  that  in  dealing 
with  these  cases  much  would  turn  on  what  is  known  of  a 
man  beforehand,  if  we  have  a  system  of  identification 
and  the  police  report  on  his  character.  What  I  say 
refers  to  a  general  labour  colony.  It  would  of  course  be 
a  different  matter  if,  on  his  first  offence,  a  man  was 


comm'tlel  to  a  particular  form  of  laboiu*  colony  such  Mr.  C.  S. 
as  a  p3nal  colony.  Loch. 

8687.  You  would  be  in  favour  of  having  as  one  kind  of  ^  j^^j  igog 

labour  colony  one  which  should  be  a  penal  colony  ?—  '  

Yes. 

8688.  A  sort  of  prison,  with  a,  very  large  amount  of 
outdoor  work  ? — Yes.  >. 

8689.  You  would  probably  agree  that  a  colony  of  that 
sort  should  be  in  the  hands  of  the  Prison  Commissioners, 
and  the  Home  Office  ? — Yes. 

8690.  In  the  case  of  other  colonies,  where  men  might  be 
committed  by  order  of  the  magistrates  or  quarter  sessions 
you  would  also  agree  that  there  should  be  some  super- 
vision and  visitation  on  behalf  of  the  Home  Office  ? — Yes. 
I  should  be  inclined  to  require  parallel  conditions  to  those 
now  required  in  the  case  of  an  industrial  school,  that  is  to 
say,  it  might  be  to  all  intents  and  purposes  a  charitable 
venture,  but  really  an  institution  available  for  the 
adninistrative  work  of  the  country. 

8691.  Is  not  the  failure  of  the  present  colony  system 
very  largely  owing  to  the  fact  that  there  is  little  or  no 
supervision  ?^ — -It  is  due  partly  to  that ;  but  also  in  my  ' 
opinion  there  is  little  or  no  selection.     To  my  mind  a 

colony  is  a  particular  form  of  assistance  in  reference  to 
a  particular  form  of  difficulty,  and  strictly,  the  question 
should  be  fully  considered  whether  the  man  is  the  right 
man  to  send  to  a  colony.  In  the  case  of  philanthropic 
colonies,  there  have  been  successes  in  picked  cases—, 
comparatively  young  men,  who  have  been  under  good 
supervision;  but,  when  these  two  things  are  lacking, 
again  and  again  it  seems  to  me  that  the  whole  business 
is  a  m  T3  trifling  with  the  problem. 

8692.  I  take'it,  on  the  whole,  you  are  in  favour  of  the 
experiment  of  colonies  ? — Yes,  I  am  in  favour  of  the 
experiment  for  criminals  ;  and  outside  that  I  am  in 
favour  of  the  experiment  on  very  definite  lines  with 
selection.  I  am  not  generally  in  favour  of  colonies  • 
that  is  to  say,  taking  them  as  they  are  here  or  anywhere, 
I  think  the  results  have  not  been  sufficient  to  prove  that 
they  ought  to  be  adopted  ;  therefore  the  parallel  of  the 
industrial  school  really  more  closely  carries  out  what  I 
think  a  colony  for  adults  might  be. 

8393.  You  would  have  supervision  in  that  case  ?— I 
would  have  very  strict  supervision,  and  I  would  have 
very  good  inspection,  and  I  would  require  the  authority 
or  the  school  to  report  on  every  case. 

8694.  I  should  like  to  have  your  opinion  on  one  other 
matter,  viz.  the  length  of  sentences  ;  do  you  think  that  the 
short  sentence  of  a  few  days  is  of  the  sUghtest  practical 
use  to  a  vagrant  either  as  a  deterrent  or  a  cure  ? — It  is 
quite  impossible  that  it  should  be. 

8695.  What  length  of  sentence  would  you  suggest  as  the 
minimum  ? — Well,  the  question  is  from  what  point  of 
view  ycu  consider  the  offence,  and  what  ara  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  case.  If  it  is  a  case  of  habitual 
vagabondage,  and  it  is  really  desired  to  stop  it,  the 
sentence  must  be  long ;  I  should  say  nothing  under  a 
year  probably  would  be  of  any  service  at  all. 

8696.  That  would  be  in  the  case  of  those  whom  you 
described  as  habitual  vagrants  ? — Yes. 

8697.  But  take  a  man  who  is  convicted  of  begging  or 
sleeping  out ;  instead  of  sentencing  him  to  seven  days 
imprisonment  his  conviction  might  be  recorded,  and 
after,  say,  three  convictions  he  might  be  sentenced  to  a 
considerably  longer  term  ;  would  you  agree  to  that  ?— 
There  is  that  plan  of  a  shorter  sentence,  we  will  say  a 
month,  followed  by  a  much  longer  sentence  on  a  recurring 
oflence  ;  but  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  possibility  of 
doing  good,  the  chances  are  that  most  good  would  be 
done  on  the  first  occasion,  and  therefore,  theoretically  at 
any  rate,  the  man  is  most  likely  to  benefit  if  committed 
for  a  month,  and  if  he  can  be  kept  for  longer  should  he  be 
going  on  well.  The  question  really  is  one  of  enabling  him 
to  acquire  a  new  habit,  and  in  a  manner  no  period  is 
sufficiently  long  that  does  not  enable  him  to  do  that,  if  it 
is  within  the  bounds  of  possibihty.  I  think  your  sug- 
gestion would  be  a  great  improvement  on  our  present 
state  of  affairs  ;  but  I  should  be  very  much  afraid  lest 
the  first  offence  should  not  come  to  the  knowledge  of 
the  magistrate  on  the  second  occasion.  Theoretically  at 
any  rate,  I  should  be  rather  inclined  to  commit  for  a 
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Mr.  C.  S.    month,  and  with  a  possibility  of  prolonging  the  period, 
Loch.       conditionally  on  the  report. 

4  July  IttO").      8698.  Then,  I  take  it,  in  your  opinion,  a  month  should 
— —       be  the  minimum  ? — A  month  should  be  the  minimum 
certainly  ;  there  is  no  good  in  any  case,  I  think,  with  less 
than  a  month. 

8699.  If  that  could  be  made  universal,  do  you  think 
it  would  have  good  results  ? — Yes,  certainly ;  I  have 
hoped  for  a  revision  of  the  Vagrancy  Act  from 
that  point  of  view.  There  is  another  point  to  consider, 
that  these  men  often  are  of  a  very  low  type,  and  unable 
to  look  after  themselves  ;  they  are  defective  people.  I 
think  if  that  fact  comes  to  light  it  should,  be  considered 
in  the  sentence  ;  I  mean  it  would  be  quite  fair  in  those 
cases  to  treat  the  man  partly  as  invalided,  and  partly  as 
criminal,  and  lengthen  out  the  sentence,  if  need  be,  fcr 
his  own  good. 

8700.  There  would  have  to  be  strict  police  supervision 
and  some  system  of  identification  ?■ — Yes,  certainly ; 
I  think  that  a  very  great  change  would  have  to 
be  made  in  the  matter  of  registration.  We  have  no 
registration  now  of  vagrants  ;  and  we  cannot  deal  with 
these  people,  unless  we  have  the  previous  information  as 
a  matter  of  course. 

8701.  There  are  thousands  of  those  men  who  are  really 
habitual  vagrants  ? — I  think  so. 

8702.  If  those  men  knew  that  steps  were  being  taken 
1,0  identify  and  register  them,  that  might  contribute  to 
some  extent  to  their  becoming  working  men,  instead  of 
idle  men  ? — Yes.  In  1891  the  report  of  a  special  committee 
of  the  Charity  Organisation  Society  was  published.  It 
is  interesting  in  one  or  two  ways.  (1)  About  that 
time  it  seemed  likely  there  would  be  a  great  reduction 
of  vagrancy  in  London,  but  since  then  many  shelters 
and  night  refuges  have  been  established,  and  in  my 
opinion  they  have  largely  done  away  with  the  possibility 
of  any  reduction.  (2)  The  committee  were  anxious  to  have 
a  differentiation  of  functions  in  the  various  refuges ;  they 
thought  there  might  be  co-operation  to  that  end,  and 
they  thought  there  might  be  something  like  a  supervision 
of  the  whole  system  in  London,  They  found,  as  has  been 
found  since,  that  the  accommodation  available  was 
larger  than  would  be  required,  even  at  the  time  when 
there  was  the  greatest  agitation  for  an  increase  in  the 
number  of  refuges,  and  they  recommended  that  some  of 
the  existing  accommodation  should  be  used  for  the  pur- 
pose of  small  homes  for  the  careful  treatment,  from  a 
religious  and  moral  point  of  view,  of  individuals  who,  it 
was  thought,  might  be  reclaimed.  (3)  They  also  recom- 
mended that  there  should  be  investigation,  as  soon  as 
possible,  into  the  condition  and  antecedents  of  each 
-applicant  for  admission  to  a  refuge,  with  the  object  of 
ascertaining  whether  he  could  be  helped,  and  what  form 
of  assistance  was  most  appropriate  to  his  case.  And 
they  also  wished,  pending  investigation,  that  the  applicant 
should  either  be  received  provisionally  into  the  refuge, 
or  be  sent  on  to  the  casual  ward  or  workhouse.  (4) 
They  thought  it  unwise  to  fix  any  period  for  the  ordinary 
duration  of  stay  at  the  refuges  ;  ttie  period  should  rather 
be  adapted  to  the  circumstances  of  the  individual  case. 
A  good  deal  of  stress  was  laid  on  that  point ;  and  they 
thought  that  the  casual  ward  system  should  be  amended, 
that  greatly  increased  powers  of  detention,  in  regard  to 
habitual  or  recurrent  cases,  should  be  given,  that 
the  casual  wards  should  be  retained  for  the  first  reception 
of  casual  paupers,  and  that  where  increased  powers  of 
detention  were  exercised  the  pauper  should  be  sent 
on  to  the  workhouse  to  complete  his  period  of 
detention.  That  system  might  fit  in  very  well  with 
a  labour  colony  system.  (5)  In  the  opinion  of  the 
committee,  no  real  improvement  in  the  condition  of  the 
homeless  could  be  effected,  except  by  co-operation 
between  the  poor  law  and  charity,  and  between  the 
various  charitable  institutions  inter  se.  And  they  sug- 
gested that  there  should  be  a  council  established  in 
London  to  (a)  arrange  with  guardians  for  a  systematic 
visitation  of  the  various  casual  wards,  with  the  object  of 
picking  out  helpable  cases  and  referring  them  to  appro- 
priate charitable  institutions ;  (b)  secure  the  proper  in- 
vestigation and  treatment  of  homeless  cases  ;  (c)  arrange 
for  the  inspection  of  refuges  on  the  lines  of  the  existing 
inspection  of  casual  wards,  for  the  purpose  of  detecting 
ineligible  persons,  and  so  preventing  them  from  resorting 
successively  to  the  various  refuges,  and  to  employ  one 


or  more  inspectors  for  a  similar  purpose.  An  endeavour 
was  made  at  the  time  to  carry  out  this  scheme  on 
voluntary  lines,  but  some  of  the  societies  were  not  willing 
to  share  in  the  necessary  expenses  of  the  proposed 
organisation,  and  so  the  proposal  fell  through  ;  but  the 
main  lines  of  these  suggestions  are,  I  believe,  quite 
applicable  at  the  present  moment.  They  pre-suppose, 
what  I  have  been  submitting  to  the  committee,  that 
there  should  be  some  method  by  which  all  the  refuges 
should  be  brought  into  co-operation,  to  play  their  part 
in  a  proper  treatment  of  this  question. 

8703.  (Mr.  Davy.)  Well  now,  what  should  you  say 
as  regards  the  casual  wards  in  the  cormtry  ? — Well,  to 
take  one  instance,  I  have  seen  a  small  casual  ward  very 
nicely  fitted  up  and  all  as  it  should  be,  quite  insufiicient, 
and  there  I  have  found  a  large  number  sent  on  to  a 
common  lodging-house,  paid  for  as  they  passed  through. 
That  and  other  evidence  led  me  to  think  that  there  ought 
to  be  a  single  supervising  body  in  each  county,  and  that 
the  supervising  body  should  endeavour  to  make  arrange- 
ments sufficient  for  the  purpose  along  the  main  roads, 
and  should  make  some  arrangement  with  the  refuges  and 
common  lodging-houses,  and  so  on,  if  these  were  to  be  of 
any  service  in  this  common  work  of  dealing  with  the 
vagrant. 

8704.  Do  you  think  uniformity  of  administration  is 
desirable  ? — Not  absolute  uniformity  of  administration. 
I  think  in  the  main  it  is,  but  you  may  have  to  make 
quite  different  arrangements  in  a  very  rural  district 
to  what  you  would  make  in  a  crowded  district.  In  that 
sense,  I  think  there  should  not  be  uniformity,  but  in  all 
the  main  lines  of  administration  there  should  be 
uniformity. 

8705.  Do  you  think  that  uniformity  is  possible  when 
vagrant  wards  are  administered  by  638  boards  of  guar- 
dians ? — It  is  impossible. 

8706.  Do  you  think  that  vagrant  wards  would  be 
necessary  if  the  police  carried  out  the  laws  against  men- 
dicancy and  sleeping  out  rigidly  in  each  county  ? — I 
think  if  the  police  carried  out  the  law  rigidly,  the  number 
of  vagtants  would  go  down. 

8707.  But  in  any  case,  you  think  some  sort  of  refuges 
would  be  necessary  ? — I  think  so. 

8708.  And  that  they  should  be  public  refuges  main- 
tained by  the  rates  ? — Yes  ;  in  America  they  have  large 
charitable  refuges,  with  wood  chopping  and  that  kind  of 
thing  going  on ;  and  these  are  used  systematically.  I  do 
not  think  it  matters  very  much  if,  for  instance,  a 
charitable  refuge  which  could  be  brought  into  good 
lines  in  a  particular  place  were  used,  but  the  refuge 
must  be  admitted  on  certain  conditions,  and  under 
regular  rule  and  discipline. 

8709.  And  what  authority  would  you  suggest  ? 
— I  should  suggest  a  coimty  authority  certainly  for  the 
management  of  vagrancy. 

8710.  Nothing  less  than  a  county  authority  ? — ^No,  I 
think  not. 

8711.  Well,  then,  what  would  you  suggest  with  reference 
to  sentences  for  vagrancy  ? — With  regard  to  that  my 
general  view  is  that  there  should  be  a  sentence  on  report, 
that  is  to  say,  suppose  it  were  a  month  it  might  be  con- 
tinued on  report  for  two  or  three  months,  or  even  more, 
with  a  view  to  the  prevention  of  crime. 

8712.  You  mean  in  an  ordinary  prison  ? — No,  I  am 
thinking  of  a  labour  colony. 

8713.  But  you  would  not  send  a  man  to  a  labour  colony 
for  a  first  offence,  would  you  ? — No.  I  am  taking  for 
granted  that  on  the  first  offence,  the  man  would  be  merely 
cautioned  ;  if  he  were  committed,  it  would  be  for  a  short 
period,  whatever  was  considered  possible  according  to 
the  law  of  the  day.  Certainly  it  ought  not  to  be  less 
than  a  fortnight ;  as  I  have  said,  a  month  would  be  a  good 
time  for  a  first  offence ;  and,  if  the  system  of  registration 
and  identification  is  good  enough,  it  seems  to  me  that 
what  I  have  suggested  would  come  in  on  the  second 
offence. 

8714.  And  after  a  certain  number  of  offences,  the  labour 
colony  ? — Yes. 

8715.  On  an  indefinite  sentence  ? — I  think,  if  the 
labour  colony  is  to  be  effective,  it  must  come  in  rather 
early,  otherwise  the  man  will  get  worse  after  each  sentence  : 
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the  truth  is,  if  the  laboui'  colony  is  to  be  ia  any  sense 
remedial,  the  sooner  he  gets  into  it  for  something  like  an 
dndefinite  sentence,  the  better  it  is  for  him. 

8716.  Have  you  any  information  with  regard  to  any 
remedial  labour  colony — any  labour  colony  which  is 
successful  in  reforming  vagrants  ? — No. 

8717.  Is  not  the  whole  of  your  information  against  the 
possibility  ?— Yes.  On  the  other  hand,  I  think,  judging 
Irom  what  I  have  seen  of  individual  cases,  if  the  man  is 
young  and  cared  for  properly,  he  has  a  good  chance,  but 
that  is  not  saying  that  the  colony  system  worked  in  this 
-way  would,  in  itself,  be  largely  remedial.  I  think  in 
particular  cases  it  should  be  comparatively  easy  to  get 
boys  off  all  right. 

8718.  It  would  probably  be  a  deterrent  ?— It  would 
!be  certainly  a  deterrent  for  the  rest. 

8719.  You  said  there  was  a  class  of  vagrant  who  is 
weak-minded ;  that  is  probably  a  numerous  class  ? — 
I  think  that  is  so. 

8720.  What  should  you  do  with  old  vagrants  who 
travel  to  their  own  injury  ? — I  think  that  is  one  of  the 
standing  difficulties  in  dealing  with  this  question,  as  has 
been  proved  in  France,  and  it  raises  the  very,  troublesome 
problem  of  the  relation  of  this  kind  of  vagrancy  to  poor 
relief.  It  almost  comes  to  it,  that  if  these  people  are 
vagrants,  they  must  be  dealt  with  somehow  in  that 
capacity ;  and  in  that  case  again  it  seems  that  you  are 
driven  to  have  a  variety  of  colonies  instead  of  a  common 
prison  or  penal  colony  for  the  whole  class  ;  or  else  these 
•old  vagrants  should  be  dealt  with  in  some  other  manner 
altogether. 

8721.  Would  you  approve  of  compulsory  detention 
in  workhouses  for  those  cases  ? — In  long  standing  cases 
I  should  approve  of  compulsory  detention,  but  whether 
this  should  be  in  workhouses  as  they  are  now,  or  elsewhere, 
is  another  question. 

8722.  Take  the  common  case  of  an  old  woman  who  is 
walking  about  footsore ;  it  is  common  enough,  is  it  not  ? 
—Yes. 

8723.  What  would  you  do  with  her  ?— For  a  first 
offence,  I  should  be  inclined  to  sentence  for  a  month, 
and  that  would  be  really  only  a  sentence  giving  a  certain 
amount  of  hardish  labour,  and  enabling  the  people  to  find 
(Out  who  she  was  and  all  about  her,  and  if  she  came  again 
there  ought  to  be  a  good  dossier  to  show  what  her  condi- 
tions were. 

8724.  But  it  is  no  use  making  enquiries  unless  you 
can  do  something  at  the  end  of  it,  is  it  ? — No. 

8725.  Some  form  of  segregation  would  be  necessary  ? 
— Absolutely. 

8726.  Are  you  of  opinion  that  individual  tramps 
should  be  segregated? — In  this  sense,  I  should  not  let 
the  habitual  tramp  and  the  young  fellow  mix. 

8727.  Now,  relief  to  tramps  is  not  at  present  very 
costly  ? — No. 

8728.  They  are  a  class  that  do  not  commit  violent 
crime,  or  beg  or  steal  much  ? — I  do  not  know  to  what 
extent. 

8729.  Are  they  such  an  evil  that  it  is  necessary  for 
the  State  to  interfere  and  lock  them  up  ? — I  think  there 
are  points  on  which  we  can  improve  our  system  ;  but 
I  do  not  believe  myself  in  any  attempt  whatever  to  lock 
up  the  whole  number,  and  try  as  it  were  to  scavenge 
them  out  of  the  population ;  I  think  such  an  undertaking 
is  not  reasonable. 

8730.  You  think  that  no  tramps  should  be  locked  up, 
except  under  a  judicial  sentence  ? — Yes. 

8731.  That  judicial  sentence  should  be  for  a  definite 
ofience  ? — Yes. 

8732.  Which  might  be  habitual  vagrancy  ? — Which 
might  be  habitual  vagrancy;  that  is  what  I  was  going 
to  say. 

8733.  Which  might  be  made  an  offence  ? — Yes. 

8734.  In  that  way  you  would  segregate  a  certain 
number  of  them  ? — Yes. 

8735.  And  that  might  be  a  deterrent  to  the  rest  ?  — 
That  is  it. 

8736.  You  do  not  approve  of  sweeping  the  streets 
into  labour  colonies  ? — No,  not  at  all. 
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8737.  You   think   that  would   be   impracticable  ? —    Jifr.  C.  S. 
That  is  impracticable.  Loch. 

8738.  Do  you  realise  that  any  establishment  of  this  ^  July  1905 

sort  of  quasi  prison  would  be  expensive  ? — Very,  I  should   

think. 

8739.  I  think  that  Pastor  Bodelschwingh  estimated 
that  every  man  in  a  labour  colony  in  Germany  costs  about 
£9  a  year  ? — I  think  so. 

8740.  The  cost  in  England  would  not  be  less,  would 
it  ?— No. 

8741.  The  German  buildings  are  very  cheap  and 
homely  ? — Absolutely. 

8742.  You  have  referred  to  the  French  system  ;  have 
you  anything  more  to  say  about  that  ? — With  regard 
to  the  French  system,  I  do  not  know  how  far  the  Com- 
mittee have  had  the  matter  before  them  ;  but  in  the 
French  law,  the  wrong  done  by  vagrancy  is  a  delit-^ 
an  infraction  of  the  law  punishable  by  correction — and 
the  penalty  is  committal  to  a  house  of  correction,  to  be 
there  employed  on  one  of  the  kinds  of  work  there  fur- 
nished according  to  the  delinquent's  choice  ;  the  time 
is  fourteen  days  at  least,  six  years  at  most.  The  produce 
of  the  work  is  divided  into  three  parts — one  for  the 
expenses  of  the  house,  one  to  give  the  delinquent  some 
comforts  {adoucissements)  if  he  desires  them — one  as  a 
reserve  fund  for  him  when  he  goes  out.  In  certain 
circumstances  the  tribunal  may  deprive  the  delinquent 
of  civil  and  family  rights,  e.g.,  the  right  of  voting,  the 
eligibility  for  election,  or  for  holding  any  public  office 
or  emplojonent,  of  bearing  arms,  of  vote  "  in  the  delibera- 
tions of  the  family,"  of  being  guardian  except  in  the  case 
of  his  own  children  and  on  the  decision  of  his  family 
only,  etc.  There  are  special  penalties  for  recidivists. 
Vagabondage  is  a  delit.  Vagabonds  or  gens  sans  aveu 
(i.e.,  literally  lordless  men,  men  in  vassalage  to  no 
one,  Vhomme  qui  rCa  ni  feu  ni  lieu — the  man  who  has 
neither  hearth  nor  home)  are  those  who  have  no  certain 
abode  or  means  of  subsistence,  and  who  do  not 
habitually  exercise  any  trade  or  calling.  Persons 
legally  pronounced  to  be  vagabonds  are  i'pso  facto 
punishable  by  three  to  six  months'  imprisonment.  But 
if  they  are  under  sixteen  years  of  age  they  are  placed 
under  police  supervision  till  twenty,  unless  before  that 
age  they  join  the  army  or  navy.  So  as  to  mendicity  : 
every  person  who  has  been  found  begging  in  a  place 
in  which  there  is  a  public  institution  organised  for  the 
prevention  of  mendicity  is  punishable  by  three  to  six 
months'  imprisonment,  and  thereafter  will  be  taken  to 
the  depot  de  mendicite.  Where  there  are  no  such  in- 
stitutions authorised,  beggars  are  punishable  by  im- 
prisonment of  from  one  to  three  months.  If  they  are 
arrested  outside  the  canton  of  their  residence,  they  are 

so  punishable  for  from  six  months  to  two  years.  The  ^ 
history  of  the  matter  is  this,  that  those  who  begged  were 
so  often  in  a  crippled  and  invalided  condition  that  when 
they  were  convicted  and  brought  into  the  depots, 
they  crowded  out  the  vagrants  proper.  The  depdts, 
therefore,  became,  instead  of  depots  de  mendicite 
properly  speaking,  depots  of  miscellaneous  poor,  not 
unlike  those  of  our  normal  workhouse.  Consequently 
in  recent  years  circulars  have  been  issued  with  a  view  to 
finding  out  whether  the  local  authorities  were  inclined 
to  continue  the  depots.  In  many  places  in  which  they 
had  this  system  of  depots  the  opinion  was  expressed  that 
it  was  as  well  to  continue  it.  But  the  opinicn  was 
clearly  expressed  that  the  connection  between  relief  and 
the  supply  of  work,  the  right  to  relief,  and  the  co-relative 
right  to  employment  was  quite  unreal.  The  real  question 
was  said  to  be  not  that ;  but  whether  there  was  destitu-  ^ 
tion  and  public  means  for  meeting  it.  Thus  professional 
mendicancy  could  be  dealt  with  on  its  demerits,  apart 
from  any  question  of  relief.  This  I  think  is  rather 
important.  The  subject  is  now  being  discussed  very 
much  from  the  point  of  view  of  a  problem  of  providing 
employment.  I  believe  that  view  is  wrong.  Really  in 
most,  or  at  least  very  many  instances,  the  question  is  one 
of  defective  or  criminal  instinct  on  the  part  of  those  who 
are  offenders,  and  it  will  not  be  met  by  merely  providing 
employment,  in  a  colony,  or  in  any  other  way.  The 
people  in  these  depots  are  divided  now  into  two  parts ; 
some  are  rectus  and  have  been  committed;  and  of  1,237 
of  these  (31  Dec.  1886)  361  or  29  per  cent,  were 
recidivistes,  who  come  back  again:  the  other  part  con- 
sisted of  the  hospitalises.    Of  the  4,152  hospitalises  1,523 
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C.  S.  came  from  the  departments  which  had  depots,  and 
Loch.  866  from  associated  departments,  which  had  made  arrange- 
"  ment  for  their  reception.    I  have  particulars  as  to  the 

■  J  Illy  .1905.  i^jjg  money  paid,  and  so  on.    After  three  months 

in  industrial  work,  a  man,  a  reclus,  may  earn  fcs.  36' 69, 
a  woman  fcs.  8-28  ;  as  hospitilise.  a  man  may  earn  fcs. 
10"71,  and  a  woman  fcs.  5'37.  There  are  other  standards 
of  payment,  if  they  are  doing  agricultural  work.  Their 
stay  depends  on  the  decision  of  the  administration.  By 
an  old  arrangement  they  should  be  detained  until  they 
are  made  competent  to  earn  their  subsistence  by  their 
labour,  and  at  the  least  for  a  year.  As  a  rule  now, 
according  to  the  decree  of  the  prefect,  the  stay  is  fifteen 
days,  a  month,  two  months,  and  this  cannot  be  otherwise 
■"  avec  le  melange  des  recJus  et  des  hospitalises.''''  The 
latter  remain  for  years  and  absorb  the  resources  which 
would  have  permitted  reclus  to  stay  at  least  a  year — to 
become  capable  of  earning  their  livelihood.  So  the 
system  has  broken  down  ;  the  work  is  light,  the  organisa- 
tion defective,  the  occupation  most  elementary  appearing 
not  to  go  much  beyond  the  picking  of  oakum,  the 
sorting  of  rags,  and  so  on. 

8743.  Is  that  what  is  called  the  "  La  Chalmelle  "  system? 
— ^No,  that  is  not  the  "  La  Chalmelle  "  system,  that  is 
the  old  de'pot  de  mendicite.  M.  Monod,  the  head  of  the 
French  administration  says  of  the  method  as  it  now 
works  "  Un  individu  qui  sort  du  dep6t  est  rejete  dans 
la  societe  aussi  pauvre  et  sou  vent  moins  bien  qu'il  y  etait 
entre."  It  is  interesting  to  find  that  at  first  the  scheme 
was  om  for  continuous,  and,  if  possible,  remedial  treat- 
ment. Allowed  to  become  a  relief  system  for  any  who 
begged,  old  as  well  as  young,  infirm  as  well  a?  able-bodied, 
it  broke  down.  And  the  truth  is  that,  unless  the  able- 
bodied  vagrant  is  dealt  with  specially  and  separately, 
directly  you  get  to  this  length  of  sentence,  the  machinery 
breaks  down  with  the  extreme  pressure  of  the  work  put 
upon  it. 

8744.  But  would  not  that  be  so  with  the  case  of  inde- 
finite sentences'  ? — I  think  that  is  the  great  difficulty 
with  indefinite  sentences. 

8745.  Because,  if  you  keep  a  man  until  he  is  fit  for 
work,  you  may  keep  him  for  ever  ? — Absolutely,  that  is 
so  with  the  indefinite  sentence  in  the  free  unlimited  manner 
in  which  it  is  often  spoken  of  ;  that  is  hardly  feasible,  at 
least  in  my  view.  What  you  can  do  is  to  have  a  man  con  - 
victed  for  a  month  under  probation  and  report  from 
month  to  month,  and  you  can  say  it  is  no  use  keeping 
you  after  this  month,  it  is  good  that  you  should  go,  at 
least  from  this  institution  or  colony. 

8746.  Are  you  aware  that  in  Belgium  there  is  a  con- 
siderable desire  expressed  that  the  sentence  should  be 
longer,  that  seven  years  is  noc  long  enough  ? — Yes,  I 
heard  that ;  it  seems  to  me  many  of  those  sentences 
logically  would  be  lifers. 

8747.  Would  it  not  come  to  that  in  the  case  of  a  segre- 
gated tramp  who  is  irreclaimable  ? — ^It  would. 

874S.  It  is  the  logical  outcome  ? — It  is  the  logical 
outcome  of  it,  unless  you  adopt  the  plan  of  saying,  "  I 
will  go  BO  far  and  see  what  will  happen."  Then  it  is  a 
matter  of  observation  month  by  month,  and  it  is  deter- 
minable from  quite  a  difierent  standpoint,  the  man 
not  rallying  to  the  treatment  of  the  colony  to  which  he 
has  been  sent. 

8749.  In  Germany,  is  there  not  a  desire  that  these 
voluntary  colonies  should  have  a  compulsory  power  of 
detention  in  certain  cases  ? — That  has  been  discussed 
several  times,  I  tmderstand.  Pastor  Bodelschwingh's 
view  is  that  they  should  be  quite  free  to  do  as 
they  wish,  and  he  would  be  against  it ;  but  I  do  not 
know  how  far  that  is  an  exceptional  view  or  not. 

8750.  {Mr.  Simpson.)  Are  you  clear  that  the  counties 
where  they  do  not  prosecute  for  sleeping  out  and  begging 
ought  to  be  brought  up  to  the  level  of  the  counties  where 
they  do  that  more  frequently  ? — -Yes,  I  think  that  they 
ought  to  be  brought  up  ;  I  think  that  the  law  against 
sleeping  out  ought  to  be  strictly  enforced. 

8751.  But  you  are  aware  that  there  is  a  great  difference 
of  opinion  among  magistrates  on  that  point  ? — It  is  that 
difference,  I  think,  that  spoils  our  administration. 

8752.  If  the  magistrates  in  any  district  discharge  the 
vagrants  brought  before  them,  on  condition  that  they 

I  promise  to  get  out  of  that  particular  district,  you  cannot 

expect  the  police  to  go  on  prosecuting  ? — No,  but  I 


think  the  circumstances  of  such  cases  should  be  reported 
to  the  Home  Office. 

8753.  But  at  the  Home  Office  we  could  not  send  these 
cases  to  prison  ? — ^No,  but  suppose  you  simply  used  them 
as  statistics,  you  could  then  on  that  ground  found  a  very 
strong  report,  showing  the  great  inconvenience  of  handling: 
the  problem  in  digerent  ways  in  difierent  places. 

8754.  Is  it  not  practically  admitted  that  the  variety 
of  opinion  between  individual  magistrates  is  so  great  that 
the  variety  of  practice  can  scarcely  be  exaggerated  ;  the- 
real  problem  is,  how  are  you  to  get  them  of  the  same 
opinion  ? — -The  first  question  is  the  nature  of  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Act.  I  am  not  at  all  sure  that  an  Act 
might  not  be  better  drawn  than  the  Vagrancy  Act  for 
all  these  purposes.  The  second  question  is  as  to  th& 
application  of  the  Act  as  it  might  bj  redrawn,  and  in 
regard  to  that  a  circular  from  the  Home  Office,  handling 
the  sabject  afr:sh  might  have  great  influence. 

8755.  And  urging  that  offences  of  vagrancy  should 
really  be  dealt  with  on  uniform  lines  ? — ^Yes,  and  suggest- 
ing how  it  might  be  done  by  reference  to  cases. 

8756.  Do  you  not  think  the  difficulty  is  that  magistrates, 
feel  it  does  no  good  sending  a  beggar  to  prison  ? — I  think 
if  the  Act  were  altered  the  term  of  sentence  could  be 
altered  too  ;  and  it  would  be  a  very  important  factor  if 
it  were  a  sentence  of  a  month  under  particular  supervision  - 
I  believe  everybody  is  out  of  heart  with  the  present 
system. 

8757.  I  am  afraid  there  are  a  good  number  of  magis- 
trates who  are  not  yet  out  of  heart  with  it  ? — Then  the 
new  Act  would  be  the  better. 

8758.  In  the  way  of  fixing  a  minimum  ? — -Yes. 

8759.  Suppose  the  Act  also  gave  power  to  send  vagrants 
for  a  prolonged  period  to  a  labour  colony,  do  you  think 
that  would  help  the  magistrates  in  coming  to  a  uniform 
administration  of  the  law  ? — I  think  so,  if  the  dossier 
of  the  vagrant  could  be  sufficiently  perfect.  Where  I 
fear  the  difficulty  would  lie  would  be  in  the  information, 
as  to  past  sentences  not  being  forthcoming,  and  it  re- 
quires a  very  elaborate  System  of  identification,  accepted 
and  adopted  throughout  the  country,  to  get  the  results 
we  want. 

8760.  Have  you  seen  anything  of  the  finger-print 
system  ? — Only  as  a  matter  of  curiosity ;  I  have  taken 
for  granted  that  that  system  would  be  applied. 

8761.  Under  it  there  would  be  very  little  difficulty  in 
making  the  dossier  of  the  vagrant  ? — That  certainly- 
should  be  done. 

8762.  At  present  it  is  only  done  for  criminals  ? — But  I 
do  not  see  why  it  should  not  be  done  for  vagrants  and, 
indeed,  in  certain  instances,  in  the  case  of  inmates  of 
refuges. 

8763.  In  the  case  of  people  who  make  habitual  use  of 
casual  wards  is  there  any  reason  why  they  should  not 
have  their  finger-prints  registered  ? — No ;  that  is  what 
I  mean. 

8764.  Now,  if  there  were  power  to  send  vagrants  to  a. 
labour  colony  for  detention,  would  you  be  in  favour  of  the 
justices  in  petty  sessions  sending  them  to  the  colony,  or 
would  you  have  the  case  remitted  to  quarter  sessions  to 
be  dealt  with  ?  —I  should  be  inclined  to  say  justices  in 
petty  sessions.  It  depends  really  on  the  extent  to  which 
the  scheme  is  carried  out ;  but  the  people  who  know  the 
case  would  very  likely  be  the  best  people  to  deal  with  it. 

8765.  But  do  you  not  think  that  the  vagrant  would 
often  be  a  man  who  would  not  be  known  in  that  particular 
district  where  he  is  arrested  ?— Yes. 

8766.  Do  you  not  think  there  would  be  more  knowledge 
at  the  county  headquarters  than  there  would  be  at  the 
petty  sessions  ?  —I  was  taking  it  for  granted  that  what- 
ever information  there  was  would  be  available  at  either 
place,  and  I  think  that  quick  treatment,  not  a  long 
delay  before  sentence,  is  very  desirable. 

8767.  Do  you  think  if,  under  the  present  incorrigible 
rogue  system,  quarter  sessions  had  power  to  substitute 
a  term  of  detention  in  the  labour  colony  for  imprisonment, 
that  would  be  a  good  thing  ? — Yes,  I  think  it  would, 
and  I  think  it  is  quite  possible  that  in  particular  cases 
imprisonment  and  labour  colony  together  might  be  a  good 
thing. 
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87G8.  From  the  time  the  man  is  committed  by  petty- 
sessions  till  the  quarter  sessions  he  is  vmder  hard  labour, 
so  in  many  cases  the  quarter  sessions  might  feel  he  had 
had  enough  prison,  and  it  would  be  well  to  try  the  labour 
colony  ? — Yes. 

8769.  And  that  interval  would  afford  an  opportunity  of 
getting  up  the  man's  dossier  ? — Yes,  it  would.  My  general 
feeling  about  these  men  is  that  it  is  not  the  many  sentences 
that  should  make  the  difference.  If  you  could  catch 
a  man  comparatively  early,  you  would  give  him  his  best 
chance  by  sentencing  him  for  a  year  ;  we  say,  "  incor- 
rigible "  for  a  year  ;  but  I  am  rather  inclined  to  say, 
"  corrigible  "  for  a  year. 

8770.  There  is  a  good  deal  to  be  said  in  favour  of  the 
detention  of  the  incorrigible,  simply  from  the  point  of 
view  that  it  keeps  him  from  being  a  nuisance  to  the  public  ? 
—Yes,  from  that  point  of  view  ;  but,  as  far  as  I  understand 
it  from  the  history  of  cases,  where  character  and  in- 
corrigibility have  been  bad  they  will  continue  bad  ;  and 
that  is  the  reason  why  men  of  .this  type  at  last  come 
to  having  to  be  kept  for  ever ;  so  I  think  it  is  very 
much  more  important  to  consider  the  first  sentence  or 
two,  and  to  arrange  others  with  a  view  to  the  life  of  the 
man  thereafter,  than  to  wait  until  the  man  has  become 
habitual. 

8771.  When  he  is  an  habitual  you  feel  that  anything 
you  do  will  make  no  difference  to  him  ? — Yes. 

8772.  {Mr.  Davy.)  "  Corrigible  "  for  a  year,  incorrigible 
for  life  ? — That  seems  to  me  to  be  logically  correct. 

8773.  {Mr.  Simpson.)  But  you  would  have  to  be  very 
careful  with  the  corrigible  people  ;  the  year  should  not 
mainly  be  punitive  ? — I  think  the  main  point  all  through 
would  be  whether  the  man  can  acquire  a  good  habit. 

8774.  {3Ir.  Davy.)  With  regard  to  such  cases,  the 
colonies  of  the  voluntary  societies  might  be  useful  ? — Yes. 

8775.  Combined  with  individual  treatment  ?— If  the 
conditions  are  such  as  are  investigated  and  meet  with 
approval ;  if,  for  instance,  there  is  proper  classification. 
A  system  by  which  a  very  large  number,  as  was  given 
in  evidence  by  Mr.  Lamb  to  a  committee  of  our  Society, 
simply  go  through  the  colony  and  come  out  of  it,  is  very 
bad,  whatever  happens  ;  it  ought  to  be  a  colony  which 
is  really  dealing  with  a  colonial  population,  a  resident 
population,  more  or  less  ;  it  must  not  be  a  colony  which 
is  taking,  so  to  speak,  all  who  come  from  shelters  and  other 
places. 

8776.  {Sir  William  Chance.)  From  what  you  have  said 
I  gather  that  you  are  not  very  much  in  favour  of  what 
is  known  as  the  Berkshire  way-ticket  system,  which  is 
now  in  force  in  Gloucestershire  and  Wiltshire  ? — No,  not 
by  itself. 

8777.  "Will  you  give  your  reasons  for  that  ? — The 
Berkshire  system,  if  I  remember  right,  was  a  police  system. 
The  question  is  whether  or  not  the  attempt  to  have  a 
route  marked  by  the  tickets,  and  for  the  police  to  dis- 
tribute them  is,  or  is  not,  useful.  I  think  it  is  useful  in 
this  sense  that  if  properly  carried  out,  it  should  keep  the 
vagrants  on  the  main  roads  ;  but  it  is  quite  easy  with  our 
present  arrangements  for  the  men  to  break  away  from 
the  maiin  roads  and  go  to  the  farm-houses,  and  other 
places  where  they  are  particularly  unpleasant.  1  hold 
myself  that  a  system  like  that,  or  indeed  any  system,  can 
bs  worked  into  the  general  administration  of  the  country 
only  if  other  changes  are  made.  For  instance,  if  there  is 
a  county  system  for  dealing  with  vagrants,  it  seems  to  me 
you  might,  if  you  liked,  use  the  Gloucestershire  system  in 
co-ordination  with  it;  but  what  we  do  not  want  is  to  offer 
too  great  facilities  for  the  vagrants  or  vagabonds  to  use  the 
country  for  their  travelling  purposes.  The  English  policy, 
a,3  I  take  it,  has  always  been  permissive  with  limitations  ; 
we  have  tried  to  give  the  vagrant  his  task,  but  we  have 
always  let  him  have  food ;  and  even  if  our  policy  has 
been,  as  people  say.  deterrent  and  not  remedial,  I  think 
that,  on  the  whole,  it  has  been  rather  good  ;  it  has  been 
alleviative,  and  in  part  preventive,  but  if  we  are  to  have 
the  remedial  systeru  at  all,  then  we  must  have  something 
like  the  labour  colony  system,  or  something  like  a 
reformed  prison  system  for  these  people. 

8778.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  possible  to  introduce 
anything  like  the  German  pass  system  into  England  under 
the  present  conditions  ?— The  German  pass  system  depends 
on  the  man's  papers,  and  I  am,  afraid  we  could  not  require 
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those  in  England,  therefore  we  could  not  have  their  pass  3Ir.  C.  S. 
system.  Loch. 

8779.  If  it  was  possible  to  have  a  system  ot  papers,  4  July  1905. 

would  you  approve  of  the  introduction  of  the  German  

system  of  refuges  at  reasonable  distances  to  work  in  with 

the  pass  system  ? — -The  only  way  would  be  to  require 
every  man  who  is  a  vagrant  to  produce  his  papers  to  the 
police  ;  in  Germany  the'^ystem  is  based  on  service  in  the 
Army  and  so  on.  Here  the  police  do  not  know  where  we 
are  hving,  as  they  do  in  Germany ;  therefore,  again,  it 
would  be  quite  impossible  to  use  the  German  system  ;  and 
all  the  methods  of  the  way-ticket  depend  ultimately  upon 
that,  the  use  of  some  system  hke  that.  Except  for  the 
convenience  of  those  who  would  give  in  the  streets,- 1  do 
not  think  the  way-ticket  system  is  of  much  value ;  on  the 
other  hand,  if,  as  I  believe  the  police  in  some  places  say,  it 
tends  to  keep  the  vagrants  on  the  main  road,  I  would  use 
it  just  simply  for  that  single  reason. 

8780.  It  has  been  suggested  to  us  that  the  way-ticket 
system,  as  in  force  in  Gloucestershire,  might  be  apphed 
to  the  whole  country  ? — I  think  myself  I  should  not 
enforce  its  applicalion  Ln  any  case  ;  I  think  if  it  is  at  all 
to  be  applied,  I  should  first  let  it  be  applied  in  individual 
counties,  and  then  gather  together  the  experience  gained 
about  it ;  then  the  Home  Office  or  some  one  would  note 
it  and  report  and  suggest  alterations.  I  do  not  beheve 
in  its  immediate  application  in  England.  I  do  not  think 
people  would  go  to  the  poHce  for  the  ticket. 

8781.  For  the  reason  that  they  would  have  to  be 
entered  on  a  register  and  carry  papers  ? — I  think  so. 

8782.  Do  you  see  any  objection  to  the  Dorset  system 
of  giving  food  tickets  ? — Oh,  no,  not  at  all. 

8783.  It  has  been  alleged  that  these  food  tickets  some- 
times get  sold,  as  they  have  a  certain  value  ? — Well,  it  is 
purely  a  matter  of  calculation,  which  the  local  people 
alone  can  answer.  The  answer  is — let  the  people  have 
these  tickets,  and  they  will  not  give  pence  or  food  ;  if  so, 
it  seems  to  me  that  it  is  a  comparalively  harmless 
system — better  than  the  giving  of  food  and  pence. 

8784.  You  said  that  when  the  King's  tent  was  estab- 
lished by  the  Church  Army  some  of  the  occupants  of  the 
common  lodging-houses  resorted  there  ? — Yes. 

8785.  In  return  for  the  food  and  shelter,  they  had  to  do 
a  certain  amount  of  work  ? — -Three  hours'  work. 

8786.  Why  should  a  man  be  attracted  to  the  King's 
tent  ? — The  light  work  for  three  hours  was  an  easy 
bargain  and  he  kept  his  money,  for  he  had  nothing  to  pay ; 
he  got  a  day's  shelter  and  food,  and  for  that  he  had  to 
give  three  hours'  hght  work. 

8787.  And  that  he  considered  better  than  pa3ang  4d. 
in  the  common  lodging-house  ? — You  see,  he  would  keep 
his  4d.  ;  what  he  would  pay  to  the  common  lodging-house 
he  keeps  ;  the  economic  question  with  him  would  be, 
whether  for  what  he  would  have  to  pay  to  the  common 
lodging-house  for  his  night's  lodging,  it  was  worth  while 
to  do  three  hours'  easy  work.  He  saw  it  in  that  way ;  he 
kept  his  money  and  did  the  task.  I  think  the  charge  is 
6d.  for  the  Parker  Street  lodging-house. 

8788.  I  suppose  you  would  wish,  in  the  case  of  volun- 
tary labour  colonies,  such  as  those  under  the  Christian 
Social  Service  Union  and  the  Salvation  Army,  that  they 
should  work  under  fixed  regulations  ? — I  would  apply 
the  same  arguments  to  them  as  I  would  use  in  regard 
to  shelters,  that  is,  I  would  not  have  them  started 
without  public  consideration ;  and  when  they  do  start, 
let  them  be  under  conditions  of  health,  and  not  estab- 
lished on  soil,  for  instance,  that  is  unsuitable,  and  so  on ; 
and  I  do  not  think  they  ought  to  receive  public  subsidies. 

8789.  By  that  do  you  mean  subsidies  from  the  State  ? 
—  Grants  from  the  county  and  other  authorities;  but 
if  they  start  I  would  include  them  in  the  annual  report 
which  I  have  suggested,  and  have  them  all  inspected. 
Institutions  which  are  to  be  worked  on  conditions  that 
experience  has  shown  to  be  harmful  to  the  community 
ought  not  to  be  allowed  to  start. 

8790.  Any  philanthropic  body  that  wanted  to  establish 
a  voluntary  colony  ought  to  apply  to  some  Government 
Department  before  they  did  so,  and  ought  to  be  called 
upon  to  comply  with  certain  conditions  before  they  were 
allowed  to  start  it  ? — I  should  have  thought  they  ought 
to  go  in  the  first  instance  to  the  county  authority. 
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Mr.  C.  8.        8791.  What  authority  would  that  be?— Some  authority 
Loch.       of  the  county,  perhaps  the  police  committee. 

4  July  1905.      8792.  You  have  said  one  of  the  great  evils  of  our 

  present  system  is  the  want  of  uniformity  ;  do  you  think 

it  would  be  advisable,  with  a  view  to  getting  more  uni- 
formity, to  bring  the  police  in  ? — This  is,  of  course,  an 
old  question.  The  difficulty  is,  that  on  the  one  side 
you  are  dealinj  with  relief,  and  on  the  other  with  public 
morals  and  police,  and  you  have  to  satisfy  the  public 
that  the  individual  will  be  relieved  if  destitute.  I 
presume  that  is  generally  accepted.  Then  the  issue  is, 
whether  that  relief  should  be  a  police  relief.  I  think  it 
is  quite  possible  to  carry  on  a  good  system  with  police 
relief,  but  you  have  to  consider  whether  the  public 
would  think  that  too  hard.  Then  again  the  issue  would 
be  whether  the  Poor  Law  is  the  better  system,  which 
the  public  again  may  think  too  hard.  The  question 
is  indeed  one  of  pure  administration,  and  I  for  my  part 
would  be  inclined  to  think  there  might  be  a  joint  com- 
mittee representing  the  two  bodies,  that  is  to  say,  the 
relief  administration  and  the  police  administration  in 
the  county ;  and  I  should  be  very  well  satisfied  if  such 
a  committee  consulted  the  people  in  the  county,  and 
utilised  the  whole  of  the  available  resources  in  it  on 
some  uniform  method.  But  undoubtedly  the  question 
must  be  settled,  whether  you  will  go  on  with  the  poor  law 
relief  or  whether  you  will  not,  and  I  confess  it  is  very 
hard  to  decide.  There  is  no  doubt  you  must  have 
uniformity,  and  it  is  easier  to  use  the  casual  wards 
which  are  at  hand  already  attached  to  the  workhouses. 

8793.  Do  you  think  there  is  such  public  sympathy 
with  the  vagrants  that  the  public  would  mind  very  much 
whether  they  were  under  the  police  or  under  the  guardians, 
provided  the  necessary  refuge  or  shelter  was  provided  ?■ — ■ 
Well,  I  do  not  know  ;  if  you  take  London  and  what  is 
Slid  and  written  abjut  the  homeless  cases  here,  I  dare  say 
it  would  be  difficult.  In  the  country  at  large  I  think  it 
would  be  quite  natural  that  they  should  go  to  the  police, 

.  though  I  think  it  would  be  easier  to  make  the  change 
if  the  new  administration  were  on  conjoint  lines.  I  think 
that  if  you  could  keep  the  double  element — the 
representation  of  poor  law  relief  with  the  police — the 
probability  is  you  would  get  uniformity  better  under 
that  than  under  any  other  system. 

8794.  You  are  aware  that  a  great  many  guardians 
would  like  to  see  the  vagrants  wholly  transferred  to  the 
police  ? — True. 

8795.  And  the  guardians  represent  public  opinion,  at 
any  rate,  in  their  district,  to  a  large  extent  ? — Of  course, 
directly  it  got  into  the  hands  of  the  police  it  would  cease 
to  be  a  relief  question  in  part. 

8796.  Now  do  you  think  a  labour  colony  should  be 
limited  in  size  ? — I  do  not  think  limitation  in  size  is  so 
important  as  the  classification  in  houses  or  conditions. 

8797.  Would  you  put  the  different  classes  in  separate 
colonies,  or  would  you  grade  them  in  one  large  colony  ? — 
The  question  is,  whether  the  area  to  be  chosen  is  an  area, 
normally  speaking,  for  four,  five,  or  six  counties.  It 
would  be  comparatively  easy  to  use  the  judicial  statistics 
and  work  out  from  them  and  the  pauperism  of  the  counties 
what  provision  should  be  made  for  each  group  ;  but  my 
impression  is  that  a  colony  for  a  considerable  group 
ought  to  suffice  in  counties,  and  certainly  I  think  every 
cj,re  should  be  taken  as  to  the  selection  of  locality. 
I  do  not  think  it  would  be  a  question  of  one  colony  for 
the  whole  of  England,  I  should  think  we  would  want 
three  or  four.  They  need  not  be  large  ones.  My  hope 
is  that  they  would  be  rather  more  deterrent  than  penal. 

8798.  At  Merxplas  there  are  about  five  thousand 
inmates  ? — That  would  be  too  large. 

8799.  Would  a  thousand  be  too  small  ? — I  should 
think  that  is  a  maximum  from  mv  point  of  view.  I  do 
not  believe  in  great  numbers.  I  balieve  management 
comes  down  with  the  numbars. 

8800.  You  would  not  like  th=m  to  exceed  one  thousand  ? 
— ^I  should  keep  them  comparatively  small.  I  think  it 
would  be  a  very  bad  thing  to  have  very  large  colonies 
rather  lightly  handled. 

8801.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  men  who  have  been  in  colonies 
abroad  find  great  difficulty  in  getting  employment  when 
they  leave  ? — Yes.    The  figures  show  that  emphatically. 


8802.  Now  you  referred  to  a  report  on  the  unemployed, 
which  was  published  in  1904  by  the  Charity  Organisation 
Society  ? — Yes. 

8803.  How  far  does  that  bear  on  the  vagrancy  question  T 
— I  referred  to  that  report  mainly  in  regard  to  the  Salva- 
tion Army.  It  would  appear  in  the  course  of  the  year  about 
700  to  900  people  come  to  their  colony,  and  about  300^ 
to  400,  rather  less  than  half,  leave  within  the  month. 
So  far,  therefore,  as  at  least  43  per  cent,  of  the  applicants 
are  concerned,  the  colony  fails  at  the  start.  For  these 
it  is  little  more  than  a  shelter  or  a  casual  ward.  The 
report  states  as  follows  : — "  Next,  with  regard  to  the  90' 
per  cent.  '  invariably  good,'  all  of  whom  stayed  the  first 
month,  the  evidence  is  very  insufficient.  Of  these  men,, 
according  to  their  own  statements,  22  per  cent,  have  been 
reduced  to  distress  because  of  drink,  and  another  20  per 
cent,  owing  to  various  miscellaneous  causes,  including 
misfortune,  loss  of  tools,  the  weather,  crime,  etc.  Np. 
attempt  is  made  to  follow  the  men  up  after  they  leave, 
and  no  records  are  kept.  But  it  is  not  at  all  likely  that 
90  per  cent,  of  the  men  thus  described  are  to  any  lasting- 
degree  rehabilitated,  and  return  to  self-support  in  indus- 
trial life — the  meaning  naturally  attributed  to  such  a. 
phrase  as  '  invariably  good.'  "  R3ferenc3  is  made  to 
boards  of  guardians  who  have  made  use  of  their  system, 
and  whose  experience  supports  that  conclusion. 

8804.  Does  not  that  report  divide  these  unemployed 
into  certain  classes  ? — The  report  for  the  purpose  of 
administration  suggests  the  division  into  three  classes — 
(1)  thrifty  and  careful  men  ;  (2)  men  of  different  grades: 
of  respectability,  with  a  decent  home  ;  and  (3)  the  idle 
loafing  class,  or  those  brought  low  by  drink  or  vice.  And 
that  class  gets  near  the  vagrant  line. 

8805.  It  is  very  difficult  to  distinguish  them  from  the 
ordinary  vagrant  ? — Yes,  my  view  strongly  is  that  a. 
great  many  of  these  and  the  vagrant  class  are  ins  and 
outs  ;  and,  for  my  part,  if  I  had  to  do  the  work,  I  should 
guard  the  exit  of  the  workhouses,  and  if  a  man  came  in 
twice  or  thrice  under  conditions  which  might  be  thought 
to  indicate  that  he  was  an  habitual  in  and  out,  I  should  be 
inclined  to  have  him  taken  bsfore  the  magistrate,  and 
to  raise  the  question  of  sentence. 

8806.  {Mr.  Davy.)  Sentence  to  what? — Sentence- 
for  a  month  probably,  on  the  lines  we  have  been; 
discussing.  The  important  thing  in  my  mind  is  this, 
that  we  should  do  our  bast  to  utilise  the  existing  institu- 
tions, and  to  hold  the  ingress  to  and  egress  from  these 
institutions,  and  that  we  should  not  launch  out  into  new 
institutions  except  on  a  definite  relation  between  them 
and  the  existing  ones  ;  the  prison  question  and  the  work- 
house question  are  all  questions  to  be  primarily  con- 
sidered in  regard  to  the  common  vagrancy  arrangements, 
and  if  you  could  separate  the  ins  and  outs,  you  would  be 
stopping  right  through  the  country  a  whole  file  of  possible 
vagrants. 

8807.  (Sir  William  Chance).  How  would  you  deal  with 
the  ins  and  outs  ;  would  you  class  them  with  the  vagrant 
and  the  unemployed  ? — Well,  I  do  not  think  it  would 
be  a  bad  thing  in  London  if  the  ins  and  outs  were  taken 
up,  and  then  returned,  not  to  the  ordinary  workhouse, 
but  to  some  place  we  might  say  outside  London,  which 
would  hs  for  them  a  workhouse  with  detention  for  such 
and  such  a  period.  That  is  a  different  thing  from  com- 
mitting them,  but  that  is  the  only  alternative  that  I  can 
see  to  a  system  of  commitment,  and  the  institution  would 
be  really  a  work  house  to  all  intents  and  purposes  for  the 
common  service  of  the  Metropolis.  The  wives  would  in 
that  case  have  to  be  provided  for,  and  the  children  would 
have  to  go  to  school.  The  old  idea  of  a  labour  work- 
house, I  think  we  may  say,  has  failed.  That  kind  of 
workhouse  has  become  a  workhouse  which  provides  for 
this  class  nothing  but  detention  for  limited  periods; 
between  admission  and  the  giving  and  expiry  of  the 
notice  to  leave. 

8808.  If  that  class  could  be  dealt  with  very  much  in 
the  same  way  as  vagrants  might  be  dealt  with,  the  un- 
employed question  would  not  be  made  so  much  of  as  it  is  at 
the  present  time  ? — I  believe  that  if  the  ins  and  outs  were 
dealt  with,  and  this  class  too,  so  far  as  they  came  before 
the  public,  the  lower  section  of  the  unemployed,  whichu 
figure  first  as  vagrants  and  then  as  unemployed,  would 
be  dealt  with.  I  think  that  is  clear,  partly  because,  as 
I  think  I  showed  from  the  figures  at  St  Giles's  at  the- 
time  of  the  Trafalgar  Square  troubles,  we  are  dealing 
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practically  with  the  same  class  whether  as  '  unemployed  '  in 
Cla'^s  (3)  or  as  vagrants,  in  many  instances  at  any  rate. 

8809.  How  would  you  deal  with  the  children  of  men 
committed  to  a  colony  ;  do  you  think  that  the  State 
should  send  them  to  an  industrial  school  ? — Yes. 

8310.  And  keep  them  ? — Certainly.  Of  course  it  is  a 
very  difficult  thing  to  do  ;  but  there  would  be  no  question 
about  it  I  should  imagine,  unless  the  wife  is  strong  and 
capable,  which  as  a  rule  she  is  not ;  in  such  cases  the 
whole  family  may  go  down  together  ;  the  children  would 
suffer  very  badly,  and  I  do  not  see  why  we  should  not 
take  the  whole  family. 

8811.  Is  it  not  a  fact  in  many  cases  that  when  the  men 
are  taken  away' the  women  and  children  manage  to  support 
themselves  ? — It  may  be  that  they  could  do  that,  but  we 
know  very  little  about  the  ins  and  outs  from  that  point  of 
view,  because  we  have  not  had  that  system  at  all  at  work. 
What  I  was  thinking  of  was  that  if  the  case  were  that  of 
the  vagrant  constantly  on  the  move,  there  is  no  doubt  that 
the  children  would  be  underfed  and  little  cared  for. 
They  may  support  themselves  outside,  that  is  to  say 
they  may  not  come  to  the  Poor  Law,  but  I  should 
think  they  would  be  on  the  down  grade. 

8812.  Of  course  you  have  noticed  in  the  statistics,  the 
extremely  small  number  of  women  and  children  vagrants 
as  compared  with  the  male  vagrants  ?— Oh,  very  few. 

8813.  That  shows,  I  presume,  that  the  female  sex  is  not 
addicted  to  wandering  ? — It  shows  this,  that  the  men, 
when  they  wander,  prefer  to  go  alone,  because  they  are  all 
widowers  and  bachelors  when  they  are  abroad.  It 
means  also  that  they  may  have  a  family,  but  they  have 
deserted  it ;  at  least  that  is  my  interpretation. 

8814.  And  the  family  as  a  rule  becomes  self-supporting 
directly  that  man  is  gone  ? — I  think  the  women  get  low 
pay,  and  pull  through  ;  I  think  it  is  out  of  those  that  we 
get  our  worst  population.  I  think  men  of  this  type 
marry  according  to  their  type. 

8815.  In  this  question  of  the  unemployed,  we  hear 
nothing  of  the  women  at  all  ;  it  is  only  the  men  ? — Because 
the  women  are  to  a  large  extent  keeping  the  men,  so 
that  they  can  be  unemployed. 

8816.  [Dr.  Dowries.)  I  think  you  gave  a  rough  estimate 
of  two  per  1,000  as  the  proportion  of  vagrancy  in  England 
at  the  present  time  ? — Yes,  I  think  the  figures  are  not 
given  up  to  date,  but  it  is  a  calculation  I  made. 

8817.  Your  charts  show  considerable  fluctuations  from 
time  to  time  ? — The  figures  1  gave  were  the  Scottish 
figures  for  the  night  count  there  ;  the  English  figures  are 
the  day  count  figures,  of  which  we  have  a  longer  series. 
They  are  in  excess  of  the  English  night  count  figures. 

8818.  Those  are  vagrants  relieved  in  casual  wards,  I 
take  it  ? — Yes,  in  casual  wards. 

8819.  At  any  rate,  taking  this  as  an  index  of  vagrancy, 
it  shows  from  time  to  time  very  large  fluctuations  ? — 
Certainly. 

8820.  What  becomes  of  the  vagrants  on  the  fall  from  the 
highest  total  ? — I  think  they  come  on  to  the  miskilled 
labour  market,  the  worst  section  of  which  is  thrown  into 
vagrancy,  and  then  supported  as  work  becomes  plentiful  ; 
they  are  the  first  to  be  discharged,  and  then  they  only 
get  work  when  practically  everyone  above  them  is 
employed. 

8821.  Then  I  take  it  a  portion  of  this  vagrancy  is  re- 
absorbed into  the  labour  market  ? — Yes  ;  it  is  an  econo- 
mic question. 

8822.  Periodically,  owing  to  the  condition  of  trade, 
so  much  is  thrown  out,  and  then  it  takes  to  the  road  ? — 
Yes. 

8823.  The  point  would  be  to  diminish  the  attraction 
of  the  road  at  such  times  ? — I  think  the  process  is  largely 
self-healing.  You  are  dealing  with  a  very  low  class  of 
labour  to  begin  with,  but  that  kind  of  labour  is  on  one 
point  the  same  as  that  in  any  other  class,  and  when  the 
better  time  comes  it  emerges  and  goes  on  with  its  work. 

8824.  Have  you  any  opinion  as  to  the  proportion  of 
what  I  may  call  settled  vagrancy  in  the  country  ? — 
No,  I  do  not  think  I  have.  The  truth  is  with  this  vag- 
rancy that  it  is  of  a  very  low  type,  even  though  it  takes 
to  some  kind  of  imskilled  work  in  the  plentiful  period  ; 
so  that  it  is  very  hard  to  disentangle  the  vagrancy  that 


will  settle,  and  the  vagrancy  that  will  not  settle,  so  it  Mr.  G.  S. 
seems  to  me.  Loch. 


8825.  In  that  2  per  cent,  did  you  include  the  gipsy 
class  ? — 1  should  include  everthing  that  they  noted  in 
Scotland  ;  that  tvVis  the  line  I  took  ;  simply  making  a 
proportion  sum ;  that  included  everybody  in  prison  or 
outhouse,  or  any  place  that  the  police  included  in  their 
report  on  that  night. 

8826.  (Mr.  Davy.)  They  make  it  9,000,  I  think  ?  — 
Yes,  in  the  June  count. 

8827.  (Dr.  Dowries.)  Does  that  include  men  in  the 
lodging-houses  ? — Yes,  it  includes  those  ;  in  Gloucester- 
shire when  they  have  a  census  they  sort  out  the  vagrant 
from  the  common  lodging-house  resident. 

8828.  As  regards  labour  colonies,  you  spoke  of  a  system 
of  selection  as  being  important  ? — Yes. 

8829.  Would  your  selection  be  of  the  corrigible  or 
of  the  incorrigible  ? — My  selection  would  be  of  the  corri- 
gible, that  is  to  say,  those  to  whom  the  system  would  be 
of  most  use. 

8830.  Do  I  gather  from  your  evidence  that,  with 
reference  to  this  particular  class,  the  sooner  you  can  get 
them  to  the  colony  the  better  ? — Yes,  once  they  have 
become  offenders,  the  sooner  the  better ;  once  they 
have  got  into  the  swing  of  the  road,  the  sooner  you  take 
them  out  the  better. 

8831.  With  regard  to  that  class,  what  good  would  com- 
mittal to  an  ordinary  prison  for  any  time,  even  a  month, 
do  ? — Unless  it  deters,  it  can  do  no  good. 

8832.  And  has  it  been  found  to  deter  ? — I  do  not  think 
so. 

8833.  And  might  it  not  do  harm  ? — I  think  it  might ; 
it  might  act  both  ways,  it  might  put  the  man  into  the 
mood  in  which  he  would  try  to  do  well ;  it  is  just  possible 
it  might  do  that. 

8834.  There  are  possibilities  both  ways  ? — There  is 
just  a  possibllit3^  Personally,  I  should  be  inclined  to 
consider  the  matter  week  by  week  almost,  if  one  was 
dealing  with  an  individual — as  to  whether  he  should  stay 
longer  in  a  prison,  or  go  earlier  to  the  colony,  which  would 
be  in  itself  of  course  a  prison  colony  where  there  would 
be  rigorous  control  and  all  that. 

8835.  Might  it  not  be  better  in  such  cases  to  commit 
such  a  person  to  one  of  the  voluntary  colonies  where  he 
would  be  under  regulation,  and  those  in  charge  would  be 
actuated  by  religious  influence  ? — I  should  utilise  those 
colonies  in  the  other  system  to  which  I  have  referred  ;  I 
do  not  see  why  men  who  have  proved  themselves  suc- 
cessful in  doing  prison  work  as  they  do  abroad,  should 
not  come  in  and  do  mission  work  as  the  ordinary 
employes  of  the  Government.  I  think  one  of  the  diffi- 
culties we  have  to  face  in  this  colony  movement  is  that, 
on  the  one  side  you  have  painted  in  very  bright  colours 
the.  often  the  assamel,  resjlts  of  voluntary  efTort  moved 
by  religious  thought ;  and  on  the  other  side  you  have 
painted  the  official  system  which  is  pre-suppossd  to  have 
no  bowels  of  compassion,  and  to  loss  that  kind  of  discre- 
tion which  such  compassion  suggests.  I  cannot  see 
myself  why  the  man  should  not  go  to  a  recognised  colony 
worked  under  official  supervision  where  he  would  be  in 
every  way  as  we!l  treated  as  in  an  unrecogais^d  and  un- 
supervised voluntary  colony. 

8836.  Well,  if  the  man  is  to  bo  refonned,  I  suppose 
the  sooner  he  gets  to  the  reformatory  the  better,  and 
my  point  was,  what  good  would  detention  in  an  ordinary 
prison  do  in  such  a  case  ? — If  you  want  to  use  the  volun- 
tary colony,  it  might  be  quite  well  to  use  it  as  a  kind  of 
partial  test  at  a  particular  period  of  your  treatment.  I 
think  that  the  colony  should  come  under  very  close  super- 
vision. 

8837.  And  definite  regulations  ? — Definite  regulations 
and  inspection. 

8838.  (Mr.  Simpson.)  As  you  said  just  now  the  man 
who  is  out  of  work  ought  not  to  be  allowed  to  get  into  the 
swing  of  the  road  ;  if  there  is  a  period  in  which  he  is 
necessarily  out  of  work,  and  he  is  on  the  road  during 
that  time,  at  the  end  he  will  be  much  less  likely  to  be 
employable  than  he  was  at  the  beginning  ? — Yes. 

8839.  If  he  does  not  go  on  the  road,  the  only  other 
alternative  perhaps  is  to  go  into  the  workhouse ;  would 
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Mr.  C.  S.  you  think  that  after  a  similar  period  in  the  workhouse  the 
Loch.  man  would  bs  as  employable  as  when  he  went  in  ? — As  we 
stand  in  regard  to  our  workhouses,  it  is  obviously  a  choice 
of  evils,  and  it  is  quite  on  the  cards  that  the  best  thing 
is  for  the  man  to  go  on  the  road  and  make  his  effort  and 
do  the  best  he  can  ;  that  is  the  bravest  thing  to  do.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  S3sms  to  ms  possible  that  the  work- 
house adapted  to  another  need,  might  be  in  touch  with 
whatever  kind  of  farm  or  colony  you  may  think  desirable, 
and  that  the  man  in  receipt  of  indoor  relief  should  be 
sent  there. 

8840.  It  is  proposed  to  have  a  census  of  vagrants  on 
Friday  next ;  do  you  consider  that  hop-pickers  and  fruit- 
pickers  should  be  classed  as  vagrants,  because  they  sleep 
in  casual  wards,  although  they  are  going  to  do  definite 
work  ?— I  should  consider  them  vagrants,  probably,  if 
they  were  in  casual  wards  on  the  night  of  the  census. 

8841.  Or  in  houses  ? — -Quite  so.  I  think  there  should 
be  a  systematic  night  census  on  very  careful  lines,  and 
that  the  system  would  be  improved  as  we  went  along 
through  scrutiny  each  year  as  to  whether  it  was  sufficient 
or  not ;  I  think  it  an  excellent  thing. 

8842.  You  mean  that  there  should  be  an  annual  census 
of  this  class  ? — Yes. 

8843.  What  the  Scotch  call  a  "  challenge  "■  ?— Yes, 
one  much  as  they  do  ;  I  think  their  form  might  be  im- 
proved, though  it  is  a  good  one  as  far  as  it  goes ;  there 
should  be  a  winter  and  a  summer  census. 

8844.  It  was  suggested  to  us  in  Scotland  that  you  get 
no  fair  idea  of  the  number  of  tramps  if  you  take  the  mean 
between  the  summer  and  the  winter  count,  because  the 
summer  tramp  is  quite  a  different  person  to  the  winter 
tramp  ? — I  am  aware  of  that  argument,  at  the  same  time 
I  would  have  the  two  censuses,  and  I  personally  should 
have  thought  that  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
mean  it  would  have  held  numerically. 

8845.  Do  you  not  think  that  a  census  will  be  important 
more  from  a  poUce  point  of  view  than  from  a  Poor  Law 
point  of  view  ? — I  think  it  would  ;  it  is  made  in  Scotland 
irom  the  police  point  of  view. 


8846.  In  such  a  census  I  suppose  everyone  sleeping  in 
the  casual  ward  should  be  put  down  as  a  vagrant  practi- 
cally ? — Yes,  bat  whether  with  more  experience  one  would 
find  any  possibihty  of  making  a  separate  division  in  that 
class,  I  do  not  know  ;  but  I  should  begin  in  that  way. 

8847.  And  then  in  the  common  lodging-houses  a  con- 
siderable proportion  of  the  men  most  certainly  are  not 
vagrants  ;  a  good  number  of  them  are  in  work  ? — I  should 
get  that  through  the  deputy. 

8848.  The  deputy  would  have  to  estimate,  as  to  the  men 
who  had  come  in  that  night,  whether  they  were  vagrants 
or  not  ? — It  would  be  in  the  nature  of  an  estimate. 

8849.  Then  everyone  in  shelters  you  would  probably 
put  down  as  vagrants  that  night ;  but  then  there  are  the 
people  who  are  not  in  any  casual  ward,  common  lodging- 
house,  or  night  shelter,  but  who  are  about  the  streets? — 
Well,  you  would  have  to  organise  arrangements  for  making 
the  count  in  the  particular  streets,  and  then  do  your  best 
to  spot  those  who  are  lying  on  the  stairs. 

8850.  In  view  of  the  difficulty  of  making  the  census 
do  you  consider  the  result  would  be  of  sufficient  accuracy 
to  be  of  much  value  ? — -I  think  the  result  as  to  several 
of  the  main  sources,  the  institutions,  the  common  lodging- 
houses,  the  shelters,  the  casual  wards  would  be  right ; 
that  of  itself  is  a  very  great  advance.  Then  comes  the 
fringe  of  the  outsiders,  the  people  who  are  lying  in  the 
open  air.  Well,  that  is  a  separate  entry,  and  it  would 
be  found  to  differ  very  much  according  to  the  season, 
whether  wet  or  cold  ;  but  still  I  do  think  that  that 
might  be  fairly  dealt  with  by  taking  the  area  in  which  these 
people  are  most  likely  to  be  found.  That  is  the  way  I 
would  do  it  in  London  myself  ;  I  should  divide  the  place 
into  special  areas. 

8851.  {Sir  William  Chance.)  You  think  the  result  is 
worth  the  special  expense  which  might  be  incurred  ? — 
Oh,  I  think  so.  I  think  the  question  of  vagrancy  is  a 
question  of  alarm  to  a  large  extent,  and  I  believe  that 
the  actual  figures  always  will  be  more  trustworthy  and 
assuring  than  the  figures  which  we  aspire  to  in  moments  of 
alarm. 
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8852.  {Chairman.)  I  believe  you  are  a  barrister  and  a 
justice  of  the  peace  for  the  county  of  Berkshire,  and  also 
a  member  of  the  county  council  ? — That  is  so. 

8853.  You  have  been  chairman  of  the  Bradfield  board 
of  guardians  since  1892  ?— Yes,  I  am  still. 

8854.  Previously  you  were  a  member  of  the  Paddington 
board  of  guardians  ? — Yes. 

8855.  And  you  were  a  member  of  the  special  committee 
of  the  Charity  Organisation  Society  on  distress  from 
want  of  employment  ? — I  was,  in  London. 

8856.  You  have  some  knowledge  of  the  foreign  labour 
colonies  ? — I  have  visited  the  Dutch  colonies  and  I  have 
visited  the  Belgian  colonies  twice,  some  time  ago. 

8857.  You  visited  Frederiksoord  I  think  ? — Yes. 

8858.  And  Ommerschans  ? — Yes. 

8859.  In  what  capacity  did  you  visit  these  places  ? — 
I  went  there  with  a  view  to  reporting  to  the  Charity 
Organisation  Society,  and  I  made  a  report  to  them  in  the 


form  which  was  published  in  their  review  afterwards,  and  I 
afterwards  expanded  that.  I  read  up  the  subject  a  good 
deal  more,  and  corresponded  with  the  director,  and  friends 
and  relations  I  have  in  Holland,  and  made  a  more  cor- 
rected and  revised  statement  which  I  have  published 
in  a  separate  pamphlet. 

8860.  May  we  first  take  the  Dutch  labour  colonies ; 
could  you  give  us  a  short  statement  as  to  what  your  view 
was  with  regard  to  them,  and  whether  they  were  satis- 
factory ? — Well,  I  should  like  to  say  in  the  first  place  that 
my  visit  was  in  1888,  so  that  it  is  not  very  recent.  They 
had,  however,  been  going  on  then  for  a  long  time,  in  fact 
since  1816.  During  that  time  they  had  been  visited  and 
reported  upon  by  other  people  very  much  better  qualified 
to  express  opinions — from  Sir  John  McNeill  downwards. 

8861.  Were  those  colonies  for  persons  of  the  vagrant 
class  ? — From  1850  there  had  been  two  classes  of  colony. 
They  were  each  started  originally  as  a  charitable  in- 
stitution, the  free  colonies  and  the  beggar  colony  ;  and 
both  were  independent  more  or  less  of  the  State.  The 
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free  colonies  really  have  nothing  to  do  with  vagrants 
at  all,  they  are  only  intended  to  aliord  the  opportunity 
to  people  who  had  come  down  in  the  world  to  make,  I  will 
not  say  a  new  start,  but  to  fit  themselves  to  make  a  new 
start,  and  as  time  went  on  they  really  got  into  a  position 
of  keeping  people  there  who  went  there  ;  they  did  not 
go  out  again.  A  certain  amount  of  land  was  bought  by 
public  subscription,  and  these  people,  sometimes  families, 
sometimes  single  men,  were  settled  upon  the  land  subject 
to  well-considered  regulations,  with  a  certain  amount 
of  assistance  from  the  society.  It  was  a  private  society, 
and  the  people  practically  stayed  there.  About  the 
time  of  my  visit,  I  found  they  took  about  seven  fresh 
families  per  annum. 

8862.  What  number  were  there  at  Frederiksoord  ? — 
I  should  think  about  1,800. 

8863.  Would  they  have  had  to  be  supported  by  public 
funds  had  they  not  been  there  ? — I  should  think  very 
likely. 

8864.  As  far  as  you  know  they  were  without  any  means 
of  subsistence  ? — Yes.  The  arrangements  were  worked 
by  the  difEerent  communes.  Money  used  to  be  collected 
by  private  subscription  in  different  areas,  and  when 
a  certain  amount  was  got  together  that  would  be  suffi- 
cient to  support  one  man  or,  if  a  larger  amount,  one 
family,  the  subscribers  in  that  commune  were  able  to 
nominate  one  man  or  one  family  to  go  there.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  the  persons  sent  were  not  of  the  class  of  tramps  or 
beggars. 

8865.  You  would  not  call  them  tramps,  but  they  were 
destitute  people  ? — They  were  people  more  or  less  desti- 
tute ;  people  in  distress  who  had  failed.  They  went  in 
with  their  wives,  and  children  soon  grew  up  and,  no 
doubt,  were  planted  out,  and  got  out  into  the  world. 
As  I  said,  something  like  seven  families  were  received 
in  a  year ;  it  was  infinitesimal  for  coping  with  anything 
of  the  same  sort  of  thing  in  England. 

8866.  So  far  as  you  could  judge,  the  work  was  done 
satisfactorily  ? — Oh,  very  well,  indeed.  That  was  what 
was  called  the  free  colony. 

8867.  Do  you  recollect  how  many  there  were  altogether 
in  the  free  colonies  ?■ — In  1827  the  population  was  2,179  ; 
and  in  1873  there  were  about  2,007  colonists  ;  in  1887, 
just  before  my  visit,  there  were  1,796. 

8868.  The  numbers  had  decreased  ? — The  numbers 
had  decreased. 

8869.  How  many  of  the  free  colonies  are  there  ? — ■ 
They  were  founded  at  different  times,  and  were  always 
called  the  ttee  colonies,  but  they  are  practically  one 
colony  —  Frederiksoord,  Willemsoord  and  Wilhel- 
minasoord . 

8870.  It  really  was  one  establishment  ? — One  estab- 
lishment. 

8871.  The  other  class  of  colony  you  spoke  of  was 
the  beggar  colony  ? — Yes  ;  that  was  more  for  the  vagrant 
class. 

8872.  Was  there  any  difference  in  the  treatment  in 
that  colony  ? — Yes,  the  inmates  were  more  restricted  ; 
I  mean,  they  were  not  allowed  to  go  about  so  freely  ;  they 
did  not  have  their  own  separate  houses  to  live  in,  but 
lived  more  in  barrack  life,  and  they  were  a  different  class 
of  men,  much  more  the  kind  of  tramp  which  you  are 
thinkiag  of.  The  idea  was  that  the  man  would  be  able 
to  earn  enough  in  the  institution  to  support  himself,  and 
to  learn  something  which  would  be  useful  to  him  when 
he  went  out.  The  idea  was  at  first  that  it  should  be 
principally  agriculture,  but  by  degrees  they  found  that 
it  was  more  and  more  necessary  to  introduce  other  things 
besides  agriculture ;  and  it  was  found  also  that  the  ends 
did  not  meet,  and  they  got  more  and  more  in  debt  to  the 
State  which  advanced  them  money,  and  then  they  manu- 
factured articles  for  the  State,  uniforms  for  the  Army, 
and  sacking,  and  all  sorts  of  things,  and  finally  they  got 
into  a  very  unsound  financial .  condition,  and  the  State 
took  them  over  stock,  lock,  and  barrel. 

8873.  Did  the  State  have  entire  control  of  it  ? — Entire 
control  of  it, 

8874.  Is  it  now  worked  as  a  State  institution  ? — It  is 
now  worked  as  a  State  institution.  It  used  to  be  at  two 
places  ;  in  my  time  there  was  this  Ommerschans  which  we 
did  visit,  and  there  was  also  a  place  called  Veenhuizen 


which  we  did  not  visit,  and  since  then,  I  believe,  the  Mr.  H.  G. 
bsggar  colony  has  become  almost  entirely  concentrated  Willink. 

at  Veenhuizen,  which  I  have  never  seen.    I  am  not  sure  ^ 

that  Ommerschans  is  still  in  existence ;  it  was  an  old  ^  Jnly^905. 
fort.  ~ 

8875.  Is  it  only  males  who  are  received 't — it  was  only 
males  then  ;  I  do  not  know  what  it  is  now. 

8876.  Of  course,  separate  buildings  would  have  been 
necessary  if  females  had  been  admitted  ? — Yes ;  women 
and  children  were  admitted,  I  believe,  at  Veenhuizen. 

8877.  So  far  as  you  know,  was  the  colony  self-support- 
ing ? — It  was  not  self-supporting  ;  I  think  the  State  still 
had  to  help  it. 

8878.  It  was  in  the  beginning  that  it  was  supported 
by  voluntary  subscription  ? — That  was  the  idea. 

8879.  Is  there  still  voluntary  subscription  ? — No,  the 
State  has  taken  it  all  over. 

8880.  Are  there  any  voluntary  institutions  in  Holland  ? 
— I  am  not  aware  of  any  which  deal  with  tramps. 

8881.  As  far  as  you  know,  all  the  tramp  institutions 
are  paid  for  by  public  money  ? — Yes. 

8882.  How  long  are  the  men  detained  in  the  tramp 
colony  ? — At  the  time  I  was  there,  from  six  months  to 
three  years. 

8883.  Are  they  committed  to  the  colony  ? — ^Yes,  by 
the  magistrates. 

8884.  Not  by  a  voluntary  act  on  their  part  ? — 
Under  a  Penal  Law  of  March.  1881,  Art.  432,  public 
begging  is  punished  by  imprisonment  of  twelve  days 
at  the  utmost ;  and  Art.  434  provides  that  if  at  the  time 
of  the  committing  of  one  of  the  offences  named  in  the 
two  preceding  Articles,  one  of  them  being  public  begging, 
a  year  has  not  elapsed  since  the  delinquent  was  sentenced 
for  one  of  these  offences,  the  punishment  can  be  increased 
by  one-third,  and  the  delinquent,  if  capable  of  work, 
can  be  committed  to  be  placed  in  a  Government  working 
house  for  at  the  most  three  years.  The  working  house 
I  believe  to  be  the  same  as  the  beggar  colony,  so  they 
get  their  three  years  then.  Public  drunkenness  was 
punishable  on  a  third  offence  with  a  maximum  term 
of  one  year  at  a  beggar  colony. 

8885.  Were  the  wives  and  children  of  the  men  who 
were  sent  to  those  colonies  taken  charge  of  by  some- 
body ? — I  do  not  know  what  was  done,  but  probably 
they  would  go  to  some  poor  law  institution. 

8886.  Can  you  at  all  say  how  the  men  in  the  beggar 
colony  were  made  to  work  ? — Well,  they  used  to  be 
locked  up  if  they  misbehaved.  The  offences  for  which 
they  were  punished  were  chiefly  such  as  breaking  the 
rules,  bad  language,  insubordination,  which  I  imagine 
would  include  not  working,  bringing  in  strong  drink,, 
stealing  or  damaging  clothes,  or  other  Government  pro- 
perty, and  attempting  to  escape.  There  was  no  corporal 
punishment,  and  the  man  under  punishment  used  to  be 
fed  the  same  as  the  others,  except  that  he  got  water  in- 
stead of  coffee,  and  he  got  his  dirmer  later  than  the  others. 

8887.  As  part  of  the  persuasion  to  work  did  they  give 
him  less  food  ? — They  give  him  so  very  little  to  start 
with  that  there  is  not  much  margin  there. 

8888.  Do  you  know  whether  there  were  better  meals 
for  those  who  worked  well  ? — 1  think  a  man  under  punish- 
ment is  fed  in  the  same  way  as  the  others,  except  that  he 
has  water  instead  of  coffee,  and  gets  his  dinner  later.  I 
see  that  at  Veenhuizen,  which  is  not  the  place  I  visited, 
bread  and  water  is  given  instead  of  the  usual  food,  so  that 
something  of  that  sort  apparently  was  done.  1  have 
got  a  list  of  the  different  punishments  used.  One  of 
the  punishments  I  see  is  "  deprivation  of  work."  1  do  not 
know  how  that  would  answer,  here. 

8889.  {Captain  Eardley-Wilmot.)    Is  that  used  now  ? 
-Yes. 

8890.  {Chairman.)  The  power  to  make  idle  men  work 
is  rather  the  crux  of  the  situation  when  you  come  to  the 
question  of  labour  colonies  ? — Yes.  1  remember  the 
doctor  at  the  Dutch  beggar  colony  told  me  the  men 
have  no  dread  of  the  place,  they  rather  like  it ;  it  is  too 
cornfortable ;  their  dinner  is  always  ready.  There  is 
some  reason  for  what  he  says ;  the  work  exacted  is  not 
hard,  and  they  get  some  little  payment ;  there  are  con- 
siderable indulgences  ;  smoking  is  allowed  out  of  work 
hoiu-s,  draught  boards  were  hanging  in  their  big  living 
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Mr.  H.  G.  rooms,  there  is  little  or  no  restriction  upon  social  inter- 
Willink.  course,  the  food  is  sufficient  and  satisfactory  to  a  Contin- 
,  ~    T  .     ental  taste,  and  the  clothing  is  warm  and  comfortable. 

■  There  seemed  no  reason  why  they  should  dread  the  place, 
and  in  fact  they  come  back  again  and  again. 

8891.  Then  as  far  as  you  know  of  the  system  in  Holland 
those  who  work  Mell  have  no  better  food  than  the  others  ? 
— Yes.  I  should  like  to  guard  myself  against  expressing 
an  opinion  of  what  is  done  now,  but  I  have  not  heard 

•    of  the  system  being  changed. 

8892.  Now  as  to  the  Belgian  colonies :  some  of  ray 
colleagues  have  been  good  enough  to  visit  Merxplas, 
but  we  should  like  to  hear  from  you  what  your  experience 
of  the  place  was.  I  think  you  visited  it  twice  ? — I 
visited  it  in  1890,  when  I  went  over  to  a  congress  in 
Antwerp  with  Mx-  G.  E.  Lloyd  Baker,  and  I  visited  it 
last  autumn  with  Sir  William  Chance.  I  was  particularly 
interested  to  see  how  it  had  altered,  and  what  the  lines 
of  development  had  been. 

8893.  At  Merxplas,  what  system  is  adopted  to  induce 
men  to  work  ? — Well,  there  they  get  a  little  pay  which 
they  can  spend  at  the  canteen  on  some  little  indulgences. 

8894.  Tobacco  and  such  things  ? — Tobacco  and  bacon 
and  cheese. 

8895.  Are  those  allowances  given  in  proportion  to 
their  work,  or  is  it  the  same  all  round  ? — There  is  a  sort 
of  sliding  scale  ;  half  of  their  earnings  is  credited  to 
them  as  a  masse  de  sortie,  so  that  they  have  something 
to  go  out  with. 

8896.  Like  the  mark  money  of  a  prisoner  ? — ^Yes. 

8897.  Do  you  think  that  inducement  succeeds  with 
those  men  ? — Well,  I  was  very  much  struck  with  the 
way  in  which  the  men  did  work  there.  There  did  not 
seem  to  be  unwillingness  to  work,  taking  it  as  a  whole,  and 
in  many  parts  of  the  establishment  the  work  was  posi- 
tively cheerful  nnd  full  of  energy. 

8898.  Were  they  taught  trades  there  as  well  as  agri- 
cultural work  ? — -No,  I  did  not  gather  that  they  were 
taught  trades.  I  asked  the  director  there  what 
they  do  as  regards  trades.  They  ask  a  man  when  he 
first  comes  in  what  his  trade  is,  and  if  he  has  a  definite 
trade  that  is  the  trade  they  put  him  to  ;  if  he  has 
not  a  definite  trade  he  has  a  choice,  and  they  put  him 
to  the  sort  of  thing  he  wishes  to  do,  if  he  seems  at  all 
capable  of  doing  it,  otherwise  they  put  him  on  the  land. 
We  were  very  much  struck  with  this  ;  when  once  a  man 
had  made  a  choice  of  a  trade  he  could  not  change  it. 
Of  course,  there  was  not  much  business  of  learning  there. 

8899.  So  far  as  you  know,  there  was  not  any  definite 
number  of  trades  to  be  taught  there,  as  in  English  in- 
dustrial schools,  for  instance  ? — No,  I  do  not  think  they 
tried  to  teach  them  at  all,  except  so  far  as  a  man  learns 
by  practice  and  under  a  foreman.  The  work  so  far  as 
I  could  judge  really  seemed  to  be  very  well  done  on  the 
whole  ;  the  buildings  were  good,  the  bricks  were  good, 
the  tiles  were  good,  the  woodwork  was  good. 

8900.  Did  they  make  their  own  bricks  there  ? — Yes  ; 
they  make  everything  they  want. 

8901.  At  all  events  a  man  would  learn  good  brick- 
laying work  ? — Yes. 

8902.  If  he  had  a  slight  knowledge  of  it,  it  would  im- 
prove there  ? — Yes  ;  they  do  iron  work,  tile  making, 
sacking,  etc. 

8903.  Then  in  all  these  different  occupations  you 
have  mentioned,  a  man  at  any  rate  could  improve  him- 
self ? — Yes,  prima  facie  it  would  seem  that  he  would 
be  quite  able  to  get  back  into  society  when  he  was  dis- 
charged ;  but  probably  he  never  did,  the  evidence  all  shows 
that  he  never  did ;  and  the  same  is  true  of  the  best 
workmen  who  naturally  were  good  workmen  when  they 
went  in ;  the  same  cause  which  brought  them  in 
brought  them  back  again  when  they  went  out.  We  were 
told  it  was  always  drink  that  was  the  bane  of  that  class 
of  man. 

8904.  At  Merxplas  you  were  satisfied  with  the  amount 
of  work  done  ? — ^Yes,  I  was  surprised  to  see  how  much 
they  did. 

8905.  Was  it  better  than  the  work  done  at  the  Dutch 
colonies  ? — 1  should  say  so,  certainly,  from  my  recollection, 

8906.  Have  you  any  knowledge  of  the  English  labour 


colonies  ? — I  have  none  at  first  hand  ;  I  have  only  read  of 
them. 

8907.  Judging  from  what  you  saw  abroad,  do  you 
think  that  the  establishment  of  labour  colonies  is  desirable 
in  England  ? — I  think  it  is  a  very  different  class  of  man 
and  a  very  different  public  you  have  to  deal  with  in  this 
country. 

8908.  Do  you  mean  the  men  would  be  more  difficult 
to  handle  in  the  way  of  getting  them  to  work  ? — Well, 
I  should  think  so.  At  Merxplas  they  had  5,000  more  or 
less  able-bodied  men  in  one  establishment,  and  they  seemed 
to  have  no  trouble  about  discipline  whatever.  Of  course 
there  is  a  great  deal  I  suppose  in  the  feeding  ;  people  are 
kept  low,  but  I  should  think  that  6,000  English  tramps 
might  give  a  good  deal  of  trouble. 

8909.  Did  the  men  at  Merxplas  look  as  if  they  were 
healthy  ;  if  they  worked  well,  one  would  imagine  they 
would  be  well  fed  ?— They  certainly  worked  well,  but  they 
all  looked  rather  subdued.  I  am  speaking  of  the  result  of 
their  work  and  the  williugueas  with  which  they  did  it. 
They  were  not  working  with  strength  many  of  them. 

8910.  I  suppose  there  was  a  resident  doctor  there  ? — 
Yes,  there  was  a  resident  doctor ;  and  they  have  an 
infirmary. 

8911.  Did  you  hear  what  was  the  proportion  of  sick 
men  to  the  whole  number  ? — There  were  sixty-five  in  the 
hospital  in  September,  1903. 

8912.  Knowing  what  you  do  of  the  English  vagrant 
class,  what  is  your  view  with  regard  to  labour  colonies 
for  them :  do  you  think  on  the  whole  it  is  worth  trj'ing 
the  experiment  ? — do  not  think  you  will  turn  a  man  out 
much  better  than  he  went  in,  if  you  mean  that. 

8913.  From  the  point  of  view  of  cost,  might  it  not  be 
cheaper  to  keep  the  man  in  a  labour  oolony.  At  present 
he  costs  the  country  a  good  deal  from  living  in  casual 
wards  and  from  being  frequently  sent  to  prison ;  in  the 
labour  colony  you  would  get  a  certain  amount  of  work 
out  of  him  ? — ^Yes  ;  there  is  a  large  set-ofE  in  that,  and  you 
are  preventing  him  from  multiplying,  which  is  I  think  a 
very  great  point. 

8914.  Well,  looking  at  these  various  considerations, 
would  you  be  in  favour  of  the  experiment  of  trying  labour 
colonies  ? — I  have  always  felt  the  chief  argument  against 
it  is  that  it  would  be  almost  impossible  to  drop  it.  You 
may  call  it  an  experiment,  but  an  experiment  one  looks 
upon  as  something  one  could  discontinue  ;  you  could  not 
discontinue  this.  It  is  a  thing  T  would  like  very  well 
to  see  tried  by  private  initiative  before  the  State  had 
anything  to  do  with  it. 

8915.  Rather  in  the  way  in  which  reformatory  schools 
were  started  ? — Yes. 

8916.  Now  what  is  your  view  with  regard  to  short 
sentences  ;  do  you  think  that  a  sentence  of  a  few  days  is 
any  use  whatever  ?— No,  I  do  not  think  it  is  any  use 
whatever. 

8917.  You  are  cumbering  the  gaols  and  doing  no  good  ; 
is  that  your  opinion  ? — ^Yes,  entirely.  I  would  like 
to  say  also,  if  I  may,  that  the  Belgian  experience  seems  to 
point  in  the  same  direction,  because  they  have  had  to 
lengthen  the  terms  of  detention  which  they  gave  to  these 
men.  When  I  went  there  first,  I  think  it  was  in  1890, 
the  term  was  comparatively  short;  they  have  now 
lengthened  it.  Before  1891,  it  was  from  one  to  seven  days 
imprisonment  for  vagrancy  or  mendicancy,  and  from 
fifteen  days  to  six  months'  stay,  subject  to  Government 
disposal ;  that  meant  practically  they  could  do  what 
they  liked  about  these  men. 

8918.  What  is  the  term  now  ?— After  1891  it  was 
altered  to  this  ;  vagrants  or  mendicants  may  be  sentenced 
to  not  less  than  two  years  or  more  than  seven  years.  The 
cause  of  that  was  that  they  found  the  people  were  only 
coming  back  over  and  over  again,  and  it  was  no  use. 

8919.  It  is  rather  a  jump  from  seven  days  to  two 
years  ? — It  is  ;  that  is  very  striking. 

8920.  It  is  pretty  obvious  that  they  were  convinced 
of  the  uselessness  of  very  short  sentences  ? — And  the 
Belgian  experiment  of  course  dates  from  a  long  time  ago. 
It  was  in  existence  in  1832  ;  so  it  took  them  a  long  time  to 
come  to  this,  but  still  there  they  are  now. 
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8921.  In  the  case  of  the  English  vagrant,  you  think  that 
the  present  seven  day  sentence  is  useless  as  well  as  costly  ? 
— I  do  not  think  it  is  of  any  use  at  all. 

8922.  That  it  is  not  reformatory  or  deterrent  ? — No. 

8923.  The  present  clean,  -well-warmed  cell  does  not 
offer  any  terror  to  the  mind  of  the  vagrant  ? — No  ;  com- 
pared with  the  casual  ward  I  believe  sometimes  it  is  con- 
sidered to  be  attractive,  really. 

8924.  What  would  you  as  a  magistrate  suggest  as  a 
minimum  sentence  for  a  vagrant  ? — Do  you  mean 
for  a  first  conviction  ? 

8925.  Well,  I  will  not  say  for  the  first  conviction,  be- 
cause you  might  bind  the  man  over  and  register  him  for  a 
first  conviction,  like  under  the  First  Offenders'  Act ;  but  I 
meant  if  you  did  sentence  him  to  be  imprisoned  for  any 
length  of  time,  what  would  you  say  should  be  the  minimum 
sentence ;  a  month  ? — I  think  that  is  too  high  ;  I  do  not 
think  you  would  do  any  good  with  a  month. 

8926.  Well  you  would  not  have  it  shorter  than  a  month  ? 
— No,  I  do  not  think  it  would  be  any  use  ;  assuming  you 
caught  your  thoroughly  habitual  vagrant,  I  do  not  think 
it  is  any  use  shutting  him  up  for  a  month. 

8927.  Take  a  man  who  has  been  convicted  a  third  time 
within  a  limited  period ;  he  has  been  let  off,  say,  twice 
on  the  ground  of  being  a  first  offender,  and  he  comes  up 
the  third  time  for  punishment  ? — Well,  if  I  had  got  to 
sentence  him,  I  suppose  I  should  give  him  a  month,  but 
he  would  not  come  out  any  better  than  he  went  in.  I 
would  be  almost  inclined  to  let  the  convictions  pile  up 
against  him  until  you  could  treat  him  as  an  habitual 
vagrant,  if  you  could  identify  him. 

8928.  At  any  rate,  you  are  thoroughly  convinced  of 
the  uselessness  of  the  short  sentence  ? — Yes,  I  do  not  see 
that  it  does  any  good  at  all. 

8929.  Of  course  you  know  one  has  to  deal  with  public 
opinion  in  England  ;  would  you  not  be  of  opinion  that  any 
suggestion  for  a  lengthy  term  of  imprisonment  might 
meet  with  considerable  opposition  t — 1  am  afraid  it 
might ;  I  think  that  is  one  of  the  things  we  have  to 
reckon  with. 

8930.  In  making  suggestions  on  this  point  one  has  to 
consider  public  opinion  to  some  extent  ? — That  is  one  of 
the  things  1  have  in  my  mind.  But  1  would  make  sure 
that  the  man  was  a  confirmed  vagrant,  and  would  then 
deal  with  him  seriously  on  small  offences. 

8931.  Now  as  regards  the  question  of  the  way-ticket; 
do  you  think  that  some  system  of  that  kind  might  be 
successful  in  the  way  of  identifying  the  vagrant  ? — Very 
likely. 

8932.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  desirable  ? — Very 
desirable  to  identify  the  habitual  vagrant. 

8933.  With  some  system  of  way-ticket  you  would 
be  the  more  likely  to  identify  him  than  you  are  at 
present  ? — -It  would  give  you  one  more  chance.  You  are  set- 
ting yourself  a  tremendous  task  identifying  those  fellows  ; 
but  it  has  always  seemed  to  me  that,  if  you  could  get 
the  way-ticket  system  established  tliroughout  the  country, 
it  would  very  likely  break  down  more  than  it  does  when 
you  get  it  in  smaller  areas,  for  this  reason,  that  a  tramp 
would  only  have  to  know  his  way  about  sufficiently  well 
to  be  able  to  ring  the  changes  and  get  passed  on  with  his 
meal  and  one  night's  detention  and  no  work,  and  have  a 
continuous  walking  tour  all  over  the  place,  with  very 
little  chance  of  being  pulled  up  for  not  being  a  genuine 
wanderer  in  search  of  work. 

8934.  Supposing  a  man  with  a  way-ticlcet  fails  to  reach 
the  place  marked  on  it,  he  would  have  to  shew  why 
he  did  not  get  there,  either  that  physical  incapacity 
prevented  him,  or  that  he  had  heard  that  there  was  work 
elsewhere  ? — I  doubt  if  that  would  work  satisfactorily. 

8935.  But  under  the  Gloucestershire  system  there 
would  be  some  means  of  finding  out  if  the  man  was  really 
in  search  of  work  ? — Of  course  if  you  can  trace  the  man 
on  a  week's  tour,  there  is  a  record  against  him  no  doubt. 

'  8936.  If  there  was  a  general  way-ticket  system  through- 
out England  worked  through  the  medium  of  the  police 
with  the  object  of  the  identification  of  habitual  vagrants, 
do  you  not  think  it  would  result  in  good  ? — The  difficulty 
would  be  to  see  whether  the  man  had  made  any 
effort  to  find  work  ;  he  would  say  he  had  made  an  effort, 
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and  he  would  say  ' '  Now  I  shall  go  on  to  X. ;  1  hope  I  ]\r,:  If.  (r. 
shall  find  work  there."  Will  in  I:. 

8tl37.  That  he  would  do  now;  you  woidd  not  lose  5  j^y~[q(j.-, 
anything  by  the  system  ? — No,  but  he  would  gain  by  the  ' 
new  system  ;  he  would  have  his  dinner,  and  would  not 
have  to  work  for  it,  and  he  would  also  get  his  free  lodging. 
I  do  not  want  to  take  irp  a  strong  position  against  the 
way-ticket;  it  might  bs  more  easily  effected  on  a  large 
sca'e,  becaiise  the  possibilities  of  identification  wou'd 
increase  as  you  widen  the  area. 

8938.  {Mr.  Davy.)  Labour  colonies  ai-e  not  new  things  7 
— No,  there  have  been  plenty  of  them. 

8939.  You  are  acquainted  with  the  history  of  Sir  Ben- 
jamin Thompson  ? — I  have  heard  of  him. 

894Q.  He  writes  that  he  arrested  with  his  own  hand 
the  first  beggar  dealt  with  in  Bavaria  in  1790  ? — Yes. 

8941.  Then  he  started  a  colony,  which  was  an  enormous 
success,  and  the  whole  country  was  cleared  of  beggars  ? — 
At  first. 

8942.  And  then  there  is  an  end  of  the  story  ? — Yes. 

8943.  Do  you  know  what  became  of  his  system  ? — Well, 
it  broke  down,  I  think,  during  the  great  war. 

8944.  I  believe  it  was  swept  away  in  the  Napoleonic 
wars  ;  any  way,  nothing  more  came  of  it  ? — I  suppose 
any  system  would  have  broken  down  in  the  Napoleonic 
wars. 

8945.  Still,  there  was  no  reformation  as  regards  begging  ? 
—No. 

8946.  Then  General  van  den  Bosch  started  the  Dutch 
colonies  ? — Yes,  he  began  in  1816,  just  after  the  big  wars. 

8947.  Probably  he  inherited  the  idea  from  Sir  Ben- 
jamin Thompson  ? — I  do  not  know  whether  it  was  a  new 
idea.  He  had  had  experience  in  the  Dutch  over -sea 
colonies,  and  he  thought  he  could  introduce  a  similar 
thing. 

8948.  Is  there  not  some  evidence  that  the  scheme 
of  colonies  attracted  notice  in  England  about  1820  to 
1830  ?— Yes. 

8949.  You  have  seen  a  book  dated  1828,  which  gives 
a  full  account  of  the  colonies  in  Holland  and  is  veiy 
enthusiastically  in  favour  of  them  ? — Yes,  indeed ; 
it  showed  that  everything  was  going  to  be  reformed. 
I  have  another  book  here  with  which  no  doubt  many  of 
you  are  familiar ;  it  is  a  statement  of  the  condition  of 
the  poor  and  the  labouring  classes  in  a  considerable  portion 
of  America  and  Europe  by  Nassau  Senior,  and  is  the  preface 
which  he  wrote  to  the  foreign  communications  contained 
in  the  appendix  to  the  Poor  Law  Report.  It  is  dated 
1835.  In  it  he  touches  upon  reports  in  respect  of  America 
and  Europe,  including  th  3  poor  colonies  of  Holla  d  and 
Belgium,  which  had  been  visited  by  Count  D'Arrivalene 
and  M.  de  Pethou  and  Captain  Brandreth  and  other 
people,  and  apparently  himself,  and  also  some  simi'ar 
institutions  in  France. 

8950.  It  goes  to  show  that  the  whole  thing  has  been 
in  the  air  for  some  time,  and  that  it  was  undertaken  with 
great  hopes  at  first  which  have  not  been  fulfilled  'i — Yes. 

8951.  And  about  the  thirties  it  attracted  a  great  deal 
of  attention  ? — It  attracted  a  great  deal  of  attention. 

8952.  Then  we  come  to  Sir  John  McNeill's  report 
which  is  quite  a  standard  work  ? — Yes,  I  read  it  over  and 
over  again  when  I  studied  the  subject ;  it  is  a  most 
extraordinarily  good  report. 

8953.  It  i^  adverse  to  the  colonies  ? — Yes. 

8954.  On  account  of  tire  work  being  forced  -work 
it  was  difficult  to  make  them  pay,  and  the  reformation 
was  extremely  unlikely,  looking  to  the  character  of  the 
persons  who  were  shut  up  in  these  colonies  ? — My  gr  and- 
father. Sir  George  NichoUs,  visited  the  Belgian  colonies, 
and  I  do  not  think  he  had  a  very  favourable  impression 
of  them  either. 

8955.  So  that  this  colony  idea  is  more  or  less  an  old 
one,  and  so  far  has  not  proved  a  panacea  ? — No,  certainly 
not. 

8956.  In  the  Board  of  Trade  Report  of  1893  on 
labour  colonies  this  sentence  occurs:  "The  Belgiarr  in- 
stitution seems  to  me  to  be  simply  punitive.  The  men 
remain  there  for  a  term  of  years  under  strict  disciplirre, 
and  in  a  position  in  which  they  are  as  nearly  as  possible 
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prevented  from  doing  any  harm  to  them3:;lves  or  society. ; 
but  when  they  eni'Jrge  their  record  precludes  their  b^ing 
employed  in  ordinary  industry,  and  they  again  fall  into  the 
hands  of  the  police  to  be  S3nt  back  to  the  colony  to 
harder  work  and  a  longer  term  of  imprisonment 
than  before."  Do  you  agree  with  that  ? — Yes,  I  think 
I  do.  I  am  not  so  sure  about  their  record  preventing 
them  keeping  employment ;  that  may  be  so  or  not. 
I  have  som3  reasjn  to  bjlieve  it  is  ;  on  the  other  hand 
we  were  told  by  the  director  at  Merxplas  that  he  had 
taken  a  great  deal  of  pains  to  get  men  into  employment ; 
he  got  places  for  them  that  they  could  have  had  and  could 
have  kept  if  they  liked,  but  the  men  themselves  failed  ; 
it  Was  always  drink.  It  is  possible  to  get  places,  but  the 
men  dp,  not  keep  them  ;  they  are  not  reformed. 

8937.  Then  I  want  to  quote  from  your  own  report  on  the 
Dutch  colonies.  You  say  :  "  Inefficient  work,  safe  board 
and  lodging,  free  intercourse  night  and  day  with  hundreds 
of  others  of  the  same  almost  hopeless  class,  nothing 
to  gain  by  improvement,  nothing  to  lose  by  stagnation. 
What  is  there  to  raise  a  man  ?  .  .  .  .  The  best  that  can  be 
said  for  such  an  institution  is  that  it  keeps  decently  out 
of  S'ght,  and  in  a  condition  of  animal  well-being,  a  class  of 
men  who,  if  not  in  its  keeping,  or  under  some  other  kind  of 
restraint,  would,  as  in  England,  be  a  public  disgrace  and 
shame,  and  would  also  be  raising  up  children  to  succeed 
them  "  ? — Yes,  I  remember  -writing  that. 

8938.  Does  that  give,  in  your  jadgm3nt,  a  fair  view  ? — I 
remember  feeling  that,  and  I  still  feel  it. 

8939.  Brt  you  would  not  undervalue  the  benefit  of  an 
institution  which  does  keep  those  men  o2  the  roads  ? — No, 
on  the  contrary,  I  should  value  it  very  highly ,  and,  if  for  no 
other  reason,  for  the  sake  of  the  many  poor  people  who  are 
almost  forced  to  give  by  the  sturdy  beggar  in  the  out-of-the- 
way  cottages  and  places  in  the  country.  The  tramp 
goes  round  to  these  places  when  the  man  is  away  at 
■work  and  he  makes  the  woman  give. 

8960.  Whether  the  system  be  reformatory  or  not,  the 
man  is  at  all  events  kept  off  the  road  ? — I  think  that  is  a 
very  good  point. 

8961.  And  do  you  not  think  that  the  fact  that  habituals 
would  be  under  detention  for  a  long  time  would  act  as  a 
deterrent  on  some  of  the  persons  who  are  starting  the  life 
of  a  tramp  ? — ^Yes,  I  think  it  might. 

8962.  With  regard  to  the  procedure  before  segregation, 
do  you  not  think  that  it  should  always  be  by  judicial 
sentence  ? — ^Yes,  I  do  not  see  what  other  way. 

y  8963.  You  do  not  think  the  tramp  should  be  sent  to  a 
colony  by  any  local  authority,  as  for  instance  a  board  of 
guardians  ? — Oh,  certainly  not. 

8964;.  The  tramp  would  have  to  be  charged  before  a 
magistrate  ? — ^That  would  be  much  better ;  I  should  not 
like  to  leave  it  to  boards  of  guardians. 

8935.  On  some  offence  ;  do  you  think  we  can  safely 
make  habitual  vagrancy  a  specific  oSence  ? — Do  you 
mean  safely  in  the  sense  that  public  opinion  would  not  be 
likely  to  undo  very  soon  what  you  have  done,  or  that 
there  would  be  a  difficulty  in  getting  the  magistrates  to 
act  on  it  ? 

8966.  Well,  both.  We  will  put  it  this  way  ;  you  would 
have  to  adopt  very  careful  means  of  identification  of  the 
tramps,  and  keep  their  record  ? — ^Yes. 

8967.  Probably  by  finger-printing  ? — That  seems  to  be 
full  of  difficulties,  but  still  I  have  no  doubt  that  it  could  be 
done. 

8963.  There  ought  to  be  ample  proof  that  a  man  was  an 
habitual  before  you  segregated  him  ? — The  difficulty 
which  has  occurred  to  me  about  that  is  that  it  must  take 
some  time  when  you  are  dealing  with  large  numbers  of 
men  like  this  to  trace  out  and  identify  the  particular 
thumb  print,  and  there  is  the  question,  what  are  you  to  do 
with  the  particular  man  in  the  meantime ;  but  I  suppose 
that  is  only  a  matter  of  machinery.  Then  you  were 
asking  me  whether  I  thought  it  was  safe.  I  do  not  feel 
quite  competent  to  say ;  it  is  a  very  difficult  thing.  It 
would  be  quite  a  new  idea  to  English  public  opinion  to 
lock  a  man  up  and  take  away  a  man's  liberty  for  long 
periods  merely  for  vagrancy ;  on  the  one  hand  one  does 
not  know  whether  that  law  should  be  altered ;  and  then 
there  is  the  difficulty  of  getting  magistrates  to  act  upon  it 
unless  it  vrere  made  compulsory. 


-8969.  Suppose  you  had  a  system  like \tlua..,  A.man  is 
charged  with  some  specific  vagrancy  offence  ;-  if  tt>e 
magistrate  likes  to  send  him  up  for  a  month  he  can,  but 
if  he  does  not  send  him  up  for  a  month  he  would  convict 
him  and  discharge  him  on  licence  ? — Yes.  ■ 

8970.  The  conviction  would  be  recotded  ;  ■  after  a 
certain  number  of  convictions  of  that  kind,  eay  five, 
six,  or  seven,  you  might  safely  assume  the  man  was  an 
habitual  ? — Yes. 

8^71.  No  help  to  himself  and  a  danger  td  others  ?  — 
Yes. 

8372.  Now,  under  safeguards,  might  henot  be  segregated 
for  a  certain  number  of  years  ? — Yes,  I  think  he  might, 
but  whether  you  will  always  be  backed  ttp  by  public 
opinion  in  doing  it,  I  do  not  know. 

8973.  Do  you  think  yourself  it  would  be  worth  doing  ? 
— Yes,  I  think  it  would. 

8974.  It  would  be  very  expensive  ? — Yes. 

8975.  Well,  do  you  think  the  evil  of  habitual  vagrancy  is 
sufficiently  great  to  justify  the  State  in  spending  money 
and  taking  trouble  in  order  to  do  this  ? — It  would  have 
to  be  done  in  something  in  the  nature  of  a  prison  ;  I  do 
not  know  what  you  would  call  it,  but  it  wpijld^e  in  the 
nature  of  imprisonment.  '.  '       '  .,    ,  ' 

8976.  Call  it  a  colony  if  you  like  ?— rYes,  if  you  get 
the  real  "habitual"  man,  I  think  it  would  be  worth  while, 
but  you  will  not  reform  him  ;  I  dj  not  feel  aiy  cDr.fidence 
in  reforminghim ;  lonlythink  of  the  ad vantagaof putting 
him  away  and  preventing  him  begging.  . 

8077.  The  result  at  Merxplas  and  Veenhuizen  is  exactly 
in  accordance  with  Sir  John  McNeill's  forecast  ?— Yes. 

8078.  He  came  to  the  conclusion  that  reformation  was 
out  of  the  question  ? — Yes. 

8979.  {Mr.  Simpson.)  Was  your  impression  of  Merxplas 
when  you  went  there  in  1904  any  different  from  what  it 
was  in  1890  ? — 1  think  1  was  more  struck  with  it  in  1904 
than  I  was  in  1890.  I  thought  it  was  extended.  It 
seemed  to  me  to  be  better  managed  and  to  be  carried  on 
in  a  more  efficient  way. 

8980.  When  we  visited  Merxplas  the  impression  I 
derived  was  that  the  majority  of  the  work,  done  in  the 
workshops  was  either  for  the  establishment,  or  else  for 
Government  ;  and  that  only  a  comparatively  small 
proportion  was  done  for  the  outside  market  ? — Yes,  I 
think  that  is  so  ;  but  there  was  a  substantial  amount 
done  for  outside. 

8981.  We  saw  some  mats  being  made  there  with  the 
word  "  welcome  "  on  them  :  did  you  notice  any  of  those  ? 
— Yes. 

8082.  That  was  obviously  for  the  outside  market  ? — 
Also  some  jewellery  I  remember  noticing,  and  numbers 
of  travelling  trunks. 

8983.  {Sir  William  Chance.)  For  the  Argentina  ? — 
Yes.  And  then  there  was  this,  if  I  may  state  it  outside 
manufacturers  are  allowed  to  make  articles  in  the  colony 
by  the  help  of  colonist  workmen.  I  wrote  to  M.  Dupuy 
afterwards  to  make  it  quite  clear,  and' I  have  here  his 
answer,  which  makes  it  clear.  The  gist  of  it  is  this,  that 
there  are  certain  merchants  and  manufacturers  who,  in 
consideration  of  a  fixed  sum  per  head  and  per  day,  can 
hire  the  laboiu'  of  the  colonists,  and  a  place  for  them  to 
execute  fixed  work.  Some  definite  jobs  they  may  do  in 
the  colonies  with  colonists'  laboiu,  and  it  is  the  business 
of  those  outside  merchants  to  fiu-nish  and  to. pay  for  the 
material,  and  the  overseers  who  are  necessary ;  they 
supply  the  material  and  the  foremen,  and  the  products 
which  are  made  are  their  entire  property,  which  they  sell 
just  as  they  like. 

8984.  {Mr.  Davy.)  Where  does  the  colony  come  in 
then  ?— The  merchants  pay  the  colony  a  fixed  sum  and 
get  the  colonists'  laboiu.  The  fact  that  colonists  are 
hired  out  in  Belgium  is  an  illustration  of 'the  differences 
between  the  two  countries  ;  we  could  not  let  out  colonists 
in  England. 

8985.  {Mr.  Simpson.)  If  instead  of  allowing  inmates 
of  such  an  institution  to  work  for  people  outside,  you 
let  a  contractor  send  in  foremen  to  get  them  to  do  the 
work,  do  you  think  there  would  be  any  objection  to  that 
in  England  ?— I  should  think  that  the  .outside ,  market 
would  not  like  it  very  much,  because  if  you  make  A  do 
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the  \^otk  in  the  colony,  B,  who  otherwise  would  do  it 
oilt side,'  would  not  get  it,  and  the  colonist  is  being  sup- 
ported by'  State  money  all  the  time  more  or  less. 

8986.  Were  you  struck  with  the  great  variety  of  work 
that  was  required  to  be  done  for  the  colony,  brass  work 
fittings  for  the  chapel,  and  all  sorts  of  utensils  ?— Very 
much.  ■ , 

Sa87.  Probably  that  was  due  to  a  certain  extent  to  the 
fact  that  the  place  had  been  gradually  developed  ?— Yes. 

8988.  And  there  would  be  a  great  deal  of  difficulty 
in  finding  work  when  the  place  had  reached  its  maximum 
size  ;  fewer  things  would  be  needed  t — Probably. 

S'^SQ.  There  was  very  clear  evidence  of  there  being 
exceedingly  good  workmen  there  ? — Yes. 

8990.  There  was  one  man,  I  remember,  a  marble 
cuttei-,  T('hO  was  very  good  ?— Yes,  I  remember  him  too. 

8991.  'Well,  if  men  of  that  class  do  not  get  work  when 
they '  gb  ohtside,  it  looks  as  though  it  were  due  to  their 
own'  morAl  defects  rather  than  to  what  might  be  called 
the  "  Merxplas  taint,"  does  it  not  ? — Quite  so.  I 
thought  I  had  tried  to  say  the  same  thing  just  now. 

8992.  Yes  ;  I  just  wanted  to  make  that  clear.  ReaUy, 
the  fault  seems  to  be  rather  that  it  is  not  successful  in 
reforming,  than  that  it  makes  them  any  worse  ? — I  see 
what  yiDTi  mean,  yes  ;  I  do  not  know  how  far  the  constant 
association  of  all  the  inmates  jumbled  up  together  is  not 
likely  to- bring  them  all  down;  there  seems  to  be  very 
little  restraint  upon  their  mixing ;  they  sat  about  and 
talked,  and  mixed  very  much  as  they  liked. 

h  8993.  There  is  a  comite  de  patronage,  a  visiting  com- 
mittefe'  the'rfe,  I  think  ? — I  believe  so. 

8994.  Did  you  hear  much  of  it  ?— Next  to  nothing. 

899^.  Nor  did  we.  Merxplas  is  a  long  way  from  any 
town  ;  it  is  difficult  to  get  at  ? — Very  difficult  to  get  at. 

8996.  |  Jf  it  were  desired  to  bring  in  outside  religious 
infl.uence  to  bear  on  it,  it  would  be  very  difficult  to  manage 
it,  on  account  of  the  distance  ? — I  cannot  imagine  volun- 
tary workers  going  by  that  tram  backwards  and  forwards 
verjr  often. 

8997.  Do  you  not  think  that  if  there  was  a  similar 
institution  in  England,  we  should  be  able  to  have  a  good 
deal  of  outside  influence  like  that  of  the  Discharged 
Prisoners'  Aid  Society,  for  instance  ? — I  should  think  it 
would  be  quite  easy,  if  it  were  properly  organised ;  it 
might  do  a  great  deal  of  good,  and  it  might  do  a  certain 
amount  of  harm.  The  officials  have  it  now  very  much 
their  own  way  at  Merxplas. 

8998.  Entirely — it  seemed  to  us  ? — Yes,  and  the  inter- 
ference might  do  good,  and  it  might  do  harm  ;  I  do 
not'  kilow  whether  any  prison  would  welcome  people 
coining' id' very  much. 

8999.  The  prisons  have  the  Church  Army  coming  in 
a  good  deal  at  present ;  and  if  that  could  be  done  in 
prison  without  harm,  it  could  clear I37  equally  well  be 
done  at  a  tramp  colony,  do  you  not  think  ? — I  always 
think  that  the  only  way  of  really  reforming  any  of  those 
men  is  by  some  personal  influence,  if  you  could  get  it. 

9000.  Therefore  there  might  be  some  hope,  without 
being  too  sanguine,  of  possibly  a  little  more  reformation 
in  an  English  institution  of  the  same  kind  than  there  is 
at  present  at  Merxplas  ? — Possibly. 

9001.  You  noticed  moral  maxims  put  up  on  the  walls 
every  where,  at  Merxplas  ? — Yes. 

9002.  And  that  appeared  to  be  the  beginning  and  end 
of  anything,  that  was  really  done  to  bring  moral  influence 
to  bear  on  the  inmates  ? — That  was  my  opinion. 

9003.  It  is  a  very  different  thing  from,  say,  an  English 
prigop,  .where  the  chaplain  at  all  events  visits  the  men, 
and  tries  to  do  his  best  with  them  ? — Yes. 

9004.  Are,  you  acquainted  with  the  working  of  the 
industrial  and  reformatory  school  system  ? — ^No,  I  am 
not. 

90Q5. ,  Spsiaking  roughly,  they  are  institutions  which 
are  rvjij  by,  private  agency  ;  they  are  started  by  voluntary 
endeavour,  and  supported  by  the  State  to  a  certain 
extent  J  that  is  a  system  which  >  clearly  gives  scope  for 
the  charitable  and  religious  influences  being  brought  to 
bear  mora  than  a  purely  State  institution? — Yes,  I 
suppose  so. 


9006.  Do  you  think  that  a  system  of  that  sort  wher  j  the    Mr.  H.  G. 
institution  was  run  by  a  private  society  and  assisted  out  WiUink. 
of  public  moneys  would  be  more  hopeful  in  England  than  .  ~ 
the  Merxplas  plan  ? — With  compulsory  detention  under  ^ ; 
judicial  sentences.  ' 

9007.  Yes,  with  compulsory  -detention  ;  that  is  th? 
system  of  the  reformatory  and  industrial  schools,  and 
the  inebriate  reformatories  ? — It  might  be  ;  I  should 
not  like  to  express  a  strong  opinion  about  it. 

9008.  You  are  not  familiar  with  the  working  of  the 
system  in  England  ? — ^No. 

9009.  [Sir  William  Chance .)  As  I  understand,  in  your 
opinion,  a  general  system  of  way-tickets  could  not  bo 
effectively  carried  out  on  the  Gloucestershire  lines  ? — 
I  should  have  thought  the  tramp  would  have  learned  the 
geography,  and  been  able  to  apply  it  to  his  own  ends. 

9010.  Assuming  that  it  might  be  possible  to  make 
the  police  the  authority  for  dealing  with  vagrants,  do  you 
think  that  would  give  greater  facilities  for  carrying  out 
a  way-ticket  system  ? — Certainly,  I  think  it  can  be  better 
worked  through  the  police  than  through  the  poor  law 
authorities.  < 

9011.  Identification,  for   instance,    would   be  much 
facilitated  ? — Certainly. 

9012.  Supposing  for  instance  a  man  going  from  A  to 
B  applied  to  get  work,  he  would  apply  to  the  police  at 
A  ;  the  police  then  would  communicate  with-  B.  If  this 
person  was  going  to  B,  they  would  know  pretty  well  what 
time  he  would  arrive  there,  supposing  he  kept  to  the 
route  which  had  been  marked  out  on  his  ticket.  If  he 
did  not  arrive  at  B,  the  fact  of  the  vagrant  being  under 
the  police  would  make  his  identification,  if  he  went  out 
of  his  way,  much  more  easy  ? — Much  more  easy. 

9013.  Now,  what  is  the  feeling  of  guardians  as  regards 
vagrants  ;  would  they  be  glad  to  get  rid  of  them  and  put 
them  under  some  other  control  ? — I  should  judge  they 
would  be  very  glad  to  get  rid  of  them. 

9014.  That  would  be  the  general  feeling  on  the  part  of 
guardians  ? — ^I  should  think  so. 

9015.  As  to  Merxplas,  was  it  your  opinion  that  the 
labour  colony  was  on  much  too  large  a  scale  ? — I  should 
certainly  think  in  England  we  should  have  to  work  the 
colonies  on  a  smaller  scale. 

9016.  I  suppose  you  would  consider  that  it  would  be 
quite  impossible  with  a  large  number  of  inmates  to  bring 
anything  like  religious  influence  to  bear  on  them  ;  there 
is  that  difficulty  at  Merxplas  on  account  of  its  size  ? 
—Yes. 

9017.  Then,  Mr.  Davy  made  a  remark  that  labour 
colonies  had  not  proved  a  panacea  for  the  evils  of  vagrancy ; 
history,  I  think  has  shown  that  ? — Yes. 

9018.  In  Belgium,  I  think,  it  is  considered  that  labour 
colonies  have  reduced  considerably  the  number  of  beggars 
in  that  country  ? — Yes,  they  did  tell  us  that. 

9019.  But  more  in  towns  than  in  coimtry  districts  ? — 
Yes.  The  number  of  beggars  in  to-wns  has  been  much 
reduced ;  not  so  much  though  in  the  country.  The 
proportion  of  countrymen  to  to-wnsmen  in  the  colony 
is  therefore  small,  if  compared  on  the  footing  of  the 
total  Belgian  population.  Pretty  nearly  half  the  colonies 
are  agricultural,  that  is  of  course  because  of  the  size. 

0020.  In  the  country  districts  there  are  not  so  many 
police  and  there  is  more  opportunity  for  the  beggar 
getting  away  ;  there  would  probably  be  the  same  result 
in  England  if  labour  colonies  were  established  1 — ^Yes. 

9021.  Perhaps  also  the  magistrates  are  not  so  inclined 
to  convict  in  the  country  districts  as  in  the  to-wns  ? — Yes. 

9022.  Have  the  labour  colonies  in  Holland  tended 
to  reduce  the  number  of  beggars  ? — Yes,  I  am  told  the 
number  has  been  very  much  reduced. 

9023.  {Dr.  Dowries. )  I  gather  you  have  not  very  much 
hope  of  the  reforming  influence  of  such  colonies  as  are 
proposed  ? — No,  I  have  not. 

9024.  Do  you  refer  more  particularly  to  the  habitual 
vagrant  ? — Yes,  certainly. 

9025.  Would  you  modify  your  opinion  if  the  man  who 
was  going  on  to  the  road  could  be  caught  at  an  earlier 
stage  ? — 'There  certainly  would  be  a  better  chance  for  a 
man  the  earlier  you  get  him. 
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0026.  And  I  gathered  also  from  what  you  said  that 
you  do  not  see  any  use  in  sending  such  a  man  to  prison  for 
a  month  ? — No. 

9027.  You  possibly  expose  him  to  deteriorating  in- 
fluences ? — Yes. 

9028.  Now,  do  you  think  that  the  maintenance  of 
discipline  in  a  labour  colony  would  be  facilitated  if  the 
colonist  were  allowed  to  earn  certain  marks  or  tokens  in 
return  for  work  and  conduct,  which  could  be  withheld 
from  him  if  his  conduct  were  bad,  or  his  work  were  un- 
satisfactory ? — I  think  any  system  by  which  he  gets  an 
advantage  out  of  batter  conduct  would  be  useful  as  a 
matter  of  discipline,  so  that  punishment  might  be  by 
the  withholding  of  a  privilege,  and  not  only  by  the  in- 
fliction of  some  penalty. 

9029.  It  would  be  patent  to  the  public  that  the  man 
had  had  a  chance  under  such  a  system  ? — That  would  be 
a  help  too. 

9030.  Such  a  system  would  have  to  be  safeguarded,  so 
that  it  would  not  b3  abused  by  the  privileges  being  too 
great  ? — Yes. 

9031.  Would  you  favour  the  system,  as  in  force  at 
Merxplas,  of  a  canteen,  where  certain  small  additions 
to  the  dietary,  such  as  tobacco  or  coffee,  could  be  pur- 
chased with  those  tokens  or  marks  ? — Yes,  I  see  no  reason 
why  something  of  that  sort  should  not  be  allowed. 

9032.  (Captain  Eardley-Wilmot.)  You  agree  that  the 
only  real  benefit  to  be  got  from  a  colony  is  the  keeping 
the  men  off  the  road  ? — Yes. 

9033.  Have  you  made  any  estimate  as  to  the  numbers 
of  men  who  would  gravitate  into  an  establishment  of  that 
sort  in  England  ? — I  made  some  rough  estimate  that  it 
would  be  about  25,000. 

9034.  The  cost  of  that  would  be  enormous,  would  it  not  ? 
— It  would  be  large. 

9035.  Have  you  made  any  estimate  as  to  the  cost  per 
head  1 — No,  I  am  afraid  I  have  not. 

9036.  But  the  cost  of  a  labour  colony  in  England  would 
be  very  much  larger  than  in  Belgium,  would  it  not  ? — The 
cost  of  the  site  and  of  building  would  be,  no  doubt,  much 


greater.  The  cost  of  supervision  probably  would  be  more, 
and  the  salaries,  and  the  actual  diet  and  upkeep  of  the 
place  would  almost  certainly  have  to  be  on  a  more  ex- 
pensive scale. 

9037.  It  would  be  an  enormous  expense  altogether  ?— 
Yes. 

9038.  But  you  think  it  would  be  worth  while  attempting 
the  experiment  t — I  should  like  to  see  it  tried  in  some  form 
or  another ;  whether  it  ought  to  b3  tried  by  the  State 
first,  or  by  some  private  institution,  is  to  me  the  only 
difficulty  ;  but  I  should  like  to  see  it  tried  on  the  habitual 
vagrant  somehow. 

9039.  (Mr.  Davy.)  It  is  bemg  tried  now  by  private 
individuals  ? — Yes,  but  we  do  not  qmte  know  yet  how  it  is 
working  out. 

9040.  (Chairman.)  1  think  you  have  a  task  of  stone 
crushing  at  your  casual  wards  at  Bradfield  ? — Yes. 

9041.  Do  you  find  the  system  is  successful  financially 
as  well  as  otherwise  ? — There  is  not  much  money  in  it, 
but  we  have  lots  of  gravel  close  to  us  ;  it  is  cheap  and  can 
easily  be  got. 

9042.  What  use  is  made  of  the  crushed  stuff  ? — It  is 
used  in  place  of  sand  in  mortar  when  ground  fine  enough ; 
mixed  with  tar  it  is  a  very  good  stuff  for  workhouse  paths 
and  yards. 

9043.  Do  you  sell  it  to  people  who  want  it  for  garden 
purposes  ? — 1  cannot  say  that  we  sell  it ;  we  have  so 
very  few  tramps  ;  if  we  have  five  tramps  in  a  week 
that  is  more  than  usual. 

9044.  (Mr.  Davy.)  It  is  rather  deterrent  work  for 
tramps  ? — Oh,  very,  I  think,  and  any  man  can  do  it ; 
there  is  no  danger  to  the  eyes. 

9045.  (Chairman.)  And  there  is  no  skill  about  it  ? — 
There  is  no  skill  about  it. 

9046.  Any  ordinary  healthy  man  can  be  set  to  work  on 
this  ;  whereas,  if  you  set  an  absolutely  imskilled  man  on 
stone  breaking  with  the  hammer  he  will  have  considerable 
difficulty  for  the  first  few  days  2 — Yes. 

9047.  On  the  whole  you  find  the  stone  crushing  a  good 
system  ? — Yes,  we  do. 
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9048.  (Chairman.)  You  are  the  governor  of  Man- 
chester prison,  I  believe  ? — Yes. 

9049.  And  you  have  kindly  come  to  us  to-day  to  give 
us  some  information  with  regard  to  the  labour  and  the 
treatment  of  prisoners  of  the  vagrant  class  ? — Yes. 

9050.  Now  what  is  the  labour  generally  done  by  these 
prisoners  ? — We  start  them  always  with  picking  oakum. 

9051.  Not  stone  breaking  or  wood  cutting  ? — ^No. 

9052.  What  is  the  amount  of  oakum  generally  done  ? — 
That  varies  according  to  the  toughness  of  the  junk ;  if 
the  junk  is  good,  always  three  lbs. 

9053.  Now  what  time,  taking  a  man  of  ordinary.physical 
capacity,  would  be  occupied  in  teasing  that  amount  of 
oakum  ? — He  has  the  whole  day.  His  working  hours 
are  from  nine  to  ten  hours,  and  in  that  time  he  has  to 
pick  that  amount  of  junk. 

9054.  He  has  bis  exercise  ? — That  is  independent  of 
exercise  and  chapel. 

9055.  And  schooling,  whatever  it  may  be  ? — ^Yes. 

9056.  And  it  really  does  occupy  his  time  during  the 
day  ? — An  expert  will  not  take  all  day  to  do  it. 

9057.  Do  you  vary  the  tasks  in  accordance  with  the 
physical  condition  of  the  men  ? — ^Partly  so  ;  but  more 
especially  I  vary  it  according  to  quality  of  junk  ;  what 
we  get  from  the  Admiralty  is  generally  exceedingly  good  ; 
what  we  get  from  private  firms  is  sometimes  like  wire ; 
it  would  be  very  hard  work  to  tease  it.  Then  we  reduce 
the  allowance  to  two  lbs.,  sometimes  to  less. 

9058.  But,  generally  speaking,  you  say  the  time  taken 
by  a  prisoner  in  doing  that  task  of  teasing  oakum  is  some- 
thing between  nine  and  ten  hours  ? — These  are  his  working 
hours  ;  he  had  that  time  in  which  to  do  it ;  some  men 
work  quickly,  some  slowly,  but  that  is  the  time  he  has  to 
do  it  in. 


9059.  Now  as  regards  the  diet  ;  I  suppose  it  depends 
in  the  first  place  upon  the  length  of  the  sentence  ? — 
Entirely  upon  the  length  of  the  sentence. 

9060.  What  is  the  average  length  of  sentence  given  to 
those  men  ? — Seven  and  fourteen  days  as  a  rule. 

9061.  Are  there  more  of  seven  and  under,  than  of  seven 
and  over  ? — 1  have  not  noted  that  particularly  ;  they  are 
all  practically  seven  or  fourteen  ;  there  are  more  of  seven 
perhaps. 

9062.  There  are  few  over  fourteen  ? — Few  over  four- 
teen ;  the  mass  are  seven  and  fourteen. 

9063.  Then  the  seA'^en-day  prisoners  get  the  A  diet  1— 
Yes. 

9064.  And  over  seven  and  under  fourteen  ? — They  go 
to  the  B  diet  at  the  termination  of  the  A.  There  are 
comparatively  few  over  fourteen  days. 

9065.  We  have  been  told  by  a  considerable  number 
of  witnesses  that  the  vagrant  has  a  preference  for  prison 
treatment  and  prison  diet,  over  that  of  the  casual  ward  ? 
— That  is  a  very  long  standing  story.  It  must  be  quite 
twenty  years  ago  when  I  had  my  eyes  first  opened  to  this 
that  they  did  not  like  the  casual  ward. 

9066.  No  doubt  there  has  been  a  very  considerable 
improvement  in  the  comfort  of  the  prison  of  late  years  ? 
— ^Yes ;  but  the  poor  who  come  under  my  hands  have 
always  hated  the  workhouse. 

9067.  When  you  say  the  workhouse,  do  you  mean  the 
casual  ward  ? — I  mean  both ;  the  casual  ward  they 
look  upon  as  a  sort  of  prison  almost,  but  even  the  work- 
house generally  the  poor  do  not  like.  My  attention  was 
first  prominently  called  to  it  by  the  case  of  a  man  I  re- 
cognised when  going  round  the  prison.  "  Why,  I  know  you ; 
you  have  been  here  before.  "  "  Yes,  sir,  I  have.  "  "  You 
have  been  here  several  times.  "   "  Well,  sir,  I  have  been 
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here  five  times  now,  but  neither  I  nor  my  family  have  ever 
been  in  the  workhouse  :  "  great  pride  there  was  in  this. 

9068.  Did  you  ascertain  what  was  the  cause  of  that 
feeling  on  his  part  ? — No ;  it  was  a  very  long  time 
ago.  I  was  young  in  the  prison  service  then.  He 
seemed  to  think  it  was  a  disgrace  to  his  family  altogether 
to  go  to  the  woifchouse,  but  did  not  seem  to  think  it  was 
a  disgrace  to  go  to  prison.  Of  course  that  was  not  a 
casual  ward ;  I  am  speaking  generally.  But  latterly 
I  came  to  find  them  hate  the  casual  ward. 

9069.  Now  have  you  anything  to  say  with  regard  to 
classing  prisoners  convicted  of  vagrancy  with  men  con- 
victed of  crimes  ? — A  vast  number  of  the  vagrants  I 
think  ought  not  to  be  in  prison  ;  1  do  not  think  the  prison 
is  the  place  for  the  man  who  happens  not  to  have  a 
penny  in  his  pocket  and  therefore  lies  down  under 
a  hedge.  The  policeman  comes  by  and  says,  "  You 
come  here,  I  will  put  you  in  prison."  It  seems  very 
hard  that  he  should  be  classed  or  associated  with  a 
lot  of  criminals. 

9070.  There  is  no  question  of  offence  against  the  person 
in  his  case,  and  consequently  you  think  he  ought  not  to 
be  imprisoned  in  association  with  those  who  commit 
offences  of  that  sort  ? — Many  of  them  ought  not  to  be  ; 
of  course  there  are  vagrants  and  vagrants  ;  the  other 
day  I  had  an  extraordinary  number  brought  to  me — 
137  men  one  afternoon,  who  came  under  the  headings 
of  begging,  sleeping  out,  and  workhouse  offences. 

9071.  Offenders  under  the  Vagrancy  Act  that  would 
be  ? — Yes.  It  was,  of  course,  a  very  unusual  number, 
so  I  thought  I  would  go  into  their  records,  and  see  what 
they  had  got  to  say  for  themselves.  I  found  out  of  that 
137,  84  were  unknown,  nobody  knew  anything  about 
them ;  we  were  bound  almost  to  look  upon  them  as 
being  the  first  time  in  prison. 

9072.  They  were  not  identified  in  any  way  ? — 84  of 
them  were  not. 

9073.  Could  you  say  anything  about  their  ages  ? — I 
could  not ;  some  of  them  appeared  to  be  old  soldiers, 
some  youths,  and  some  of  them  honest  working  men  who 
had  got  no  means  whatever. 

9074.  Did  they  give  any  account  to  you  of  themselves  ? 
— Some  of  them  to  whom  I  spoke  said  they  had  no  work 
to  do,  and  so  they  were  sleeping  out. 

9075.  Were  most  of  them  sleeping  out  cases  as  far  as 
you  recollect  ? — Lodging  out  there  were  132,  that  hap- 
pened to  be  a  special  raid,  but  84  of  them  were  un- 
known ;  43  of  them  gave  addresses  of  next-of-kin. 

9076.  These  would  be  all  from  the  area  of  the  city  of 
Manchester  ? — ^Yes,  within  a  few  hundred  yards  of  my 
prison ;  some  were  more  or  less  on  the  tramp  ;  they  were 
all  apprehended  in  the  city.  Most  of  these  men  were 
not  criminals  ;  you  could  see  from  their  looks,  they  had 
no  marks  of  drink  about  them,  they  had  not  the  hang-dog 
look  of  a  vagrant  or  a  beggar  ;  they  were  of  the  working 
class. 

9077.  Probably  you  would  say  that  if  there  had  been 
a  labour  colony  it  would  have  been  better  to  send  those 
men  there  than  to  put  them  into  the  cell  in  the  prison  ? — 
No  doubt,  certainly. 

9078.  Have  you  at  all  considered,  with  your  knowledge 
of  prison  work,  the  question  of  the  establishment  of  a 
labour  colony  for  certain  classes  of  offenders  ?— I  think 
it  would  be  a  grand  thing,  but  of  course  there  would 
have  to  be  very  careful  classification,  so  that  you  did  not 
mix  the  youths  with  the  habitual  regular  vagrant  who 
had  been  spending  his  life  on  tramp. 

9079.  I  meant  a  colony  for  men  who  have  offended 
against  the  vagrancy  laws  and  are  habitual  vagrants  ;  but 
who  are  not  guilty  of  offences  against  the  person,  or 
anything  of  that  sort.  I  understand  that  you  think  it 
would  be  better  to  keep  men  of  that  class  apart  from 
the  criminal  ? — ^Certainly. 

9080.  Then  for  that  purpose  would  you  be  in  favour 
of  the  establishment  of  a  labour  colony  ? — Certainty  ; 
it  should  not  be  made  too  much  of  a  prison. 

9081.  It  would  not  be  a  question  of  walls  and  warders, 
it  would  be  more  letting  the  men  know  that  if  they  left 
they  would  be  treated  as  absconders  ? — Certainly,  and 
then  sent  off  to  the  punitive  prison. 


9032.  To  be  traitsi  more  severely  if  they  absconded    Lieut. -Col. 
and  were  re-apprehended  ? — I  think  that  would  be  an       H.  B. 
admirable  thing.  Isaacson. 

9083.  You  think  it  would  be  worth  while  trying  an  .-  j^jy  jgoj 
experiment  of  that  sort  ? — Certainly.   

9084.  You  know  there  are  colonies  now  ? — Yes,  there 
are  those  of  the  Salvation  Army. 

9085.  Have  you  not  been  to  one  of  the  colonies  ? — 
No. 

9086.  If  there  was  to  be  a  colony  established,  would 
you  favour  one  under  voluntary  agency  or  imder  State 
agency  ? — Under  State  agency. 

9087.  And  the  cost  in  that  case  would  have  to  be  borne 
by  the  State  ? — Yes. 

9088.  That  is  a  financial  question  which  does  not 
interest  you  so  much  ? — No. 

9089.  Now  supposing  a  man  to  be  sent  to  a  labour 
colony  was  thoroughly  idle  and  determined  not  to  work, 
how  would  you  make  that  man  work  in  the  colony  ? — 
By  some  little  earnings,  but  if  be  did  not  work  after 
a  considerable  time  and  experience,  he  would  have  to 
go  to  prison  ;  he  must  not  be  there  an  idle  example  to 
the  others. 

9090.  Your  alternative  would  be  that  he  would  have 
to  go  to  the  cell  ? — Yes. 

9091.  Have  you  considered  whether  you  could  make 
some  inducement  in  the  matter  of  food ;  for  instance, 
if  the  man  worked  well  he  should  be  fed  better  than  the 
man  who  refused  to  do  it  ? — I  think  I  would  feed  them 
a.11  exactly  alike. 

9092.  You  do  not  think  you  could  influence  them  by 
their  food  ? — No.  I  should  feed  them  all  exactly 
alike.  If  they  persisted  in  being  idle,  they  must  leave 
the  colony. 

9093.  You  think  something  might  be  done  in  the  way 
of  giving  a  little  mark  money  ? — Yes,  something  of  that 
kind;  by  allowing  them  to  earn  money. 

9094.  In  some  of  the  foreign  colonies,  men  are  given 
some  little  inducement  in  the  way  of  money  for  tobacco, 
and  luxuries  of  that  sort ;  would  you  favour  that  system  ? 
— ^Yes,  they  would  be  all  credited  on  a  scale  ;  after  they 
had  been  there  so  many  months  they  might  become 
entitled  to  a  little  tobacco,  and  so  gradually  work  up  and 
up,  and  be  taught  to  be  self-reliant. 

9095.  {Mr.  Davy.)  What  accommodation  is  there  in 
your  prison  ? — We  can  accommodate  when  quite  full, 
with  associate  rooms  and  everything,  835  men  and  382 
women. 

9096.  Are  you  usually  full  on  the  men's  side  ? — Prac- 
tically always  full;  there  is  not  room  enough  for  the 
district. 

9097.  You  tell  us  the  task  for  men  is  3  lbs.  of  junk  ? 
— Thiee  lbs.  of  junk. 

9098.  Do  you   allow   the  men  a   "  finger "  ?— No, 
certainly  not. 

f  099.  Do  you  allow  a  "  fiddle  "  ? — Only  sometimes, 
if  a  man  is  decrepit  or  not  strong  ;  the  medical  officer 
would  say,  "  That  man  is  not  quite  fit  for  his  full  task ; 
take  him  off  the  hard  labour  and  put  him  on  to  indus- 
trial labour."  In  that  case  he  would  be  allowed  a 
string  around  his  leg. 

9100.  That  is  known  as  a  "  fiddle  "  ?— Yes. 

9101.  Are  there  hot  water  pipes  in  the  cells  ? — No,  the 
cell  is  heated  ■with  hot  air  passing  diagonally  through  it. 

9102.  So  that  he  has  to  deal  with  three  lbs.  of  junk, 
fair  and  square  ? — Fair  and  square. 

9103.  What  is  the  smallest  amount  of  time  the  man 
can  do  it  in  ? — Everything  depends  on  what  kind  of 
]unk  it  is  ;  it  varies  so  much. 

9104.  So  that  the  task  that  you  give  varies,  too  ? — 
Yes. 

9105.  It  is  a  question  what  the  task  will  be  next  week  ? 
— It  is  an  accident  what  the  junk  will  be  next 
week.  When  we  get  our  junk  all  from  the  Admiralty 
it  is  a  pretty  level  lot. 

9106.  What  time  do  you  start  work  in  the  morning  ? 
— We  get  in  an  hour  before  breakfast.  The  hours  aie 
from  6.30  to  7.30. 
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Lieut.-Col.      9107.  Then  no-iv  long  after  breakfast? — They  work 
//.  B.       from  9.20  to  12,  from  1.30  to  5.45,  and  6.15  to  8  ;  those 
Iscmcson.  working  hours. 

'^5  JTulj  1 905.      9108.  For  the  short  time  prisoner? — Everybody. 

9109.  But  if  he  does  bis  task  of  junk  before  that,  he 
has  nothing  to  do  ? — No. 

9110.  Is  a  large  proportion  of  the  prisoners  exempted 
from  work  by  a  medical  certificate  ? — -A  good  many  are. 

9111.  Would  it  be  half  of  the  short  time  prisoners  ? — 
It  is  rather  difficult  to  say  exactly,  because  so  many 
little  things  often  intervene ;  a  man  may  come  in  very 
drunk  ;  the  first  three  days  he  will  be  more  or  less  unfit 
for  work. 

9112.  H©  would  escape  labour  ? — He  might  until 
he  was  Mt.  Then  there  are  others  who  have  got  fingers 
injured,  or  a  wound  ;  and  some  are  very  old  men  ;  there 
are  so  many  things  to  consider. 

911.*?.  Supposing  a  man  had  slight  hernia  ? — That 
would  not  interfere  with  his  picking  oakum.  Certainly 
not. 

9114.  Supposing  a  short  time  prisoner  refuses  to  do 
this  work  ;  he  is  only  in  for  five  days  ;  what  would  you 
do  with  bim  ? — He  would  be  put  on  report,  brought 
befoi-e  me,  and  I  should  punish  him. 

9115.  How  would  you  punish  him? — Find  out  what 
sort  of  a  man  he  was,  whether  he  had  been  several  times 
in  prison,  or  whether  this  was  his  first  time  ;  I  should 
take  that  certainly  into  consideration.  If  he  were  an 
old  hand,  always  coming  to  prison,  I  should  give  him 
three  days'  bread  and  water — the  regulation  No.  1 
punishment  diet. 

9116.  That  extraordinary  number  of  sleepers  out  you 
told  us  of  were  probably  the  result  of  a  special  raid  by 
the  police  ? — Yes,  but  those  raids  are  going  on  perpetually ; 
this  happened  to  be  an  out-of -the  way  one. 

'     91 17.  Those  raids  would  be  on  complaint,  probably, 
would  they  not  ? — Yes. 

9118.  On  complaint  of  the  man  who  has  a  brickfield, 
the  police  would  be  bound  to  make  a  raid  ? — I  suppose  so. 

9119.  What  should  you  do  with  those  people  except 
send  them  to  prison  ? — Send  them  to  some  place  of 
detention  of  some  sort  or  other ;  something  must  be 
(tone  for  them. 

9120.  You  want  a  new  place,  not  a  prison  ? — A  house 
of  detention  would  be  a  very  useful  thing. 

9121.  Would  that  enable  you  to  classify  your  short 
time  prisoners  better  ? — Yes. 

9122.  You  are  not  suggesting  that  sleepers  out  should 
be  lot  o£E  altogether  ? — No.  For  instance,  there  is 
slot^ping  out  with  the  object  of  committing  a  felony, 
and  there  is  sleeping  out,  just  lying  down  on  the  road 
whcTi  you  are  on  tramp ;  but  the  number  to  which  I  re- 
fer-rt^  just  now,  was  an  extraordinary  number.  But  take 
the  numbers  for  the  year ;  my  male  population  for  last 
year  was  12,610 ;  those  are  the  commitments. 

9123.  {Mr.  Simpson.)  Number  of  males  received  ? — ■ 
Number  of  males  received.  Out  of  that,  2,044,  prac- 
tically one  in.  sis,  came  under  one  of  those  three 
offences. 

9 1 24.  Vagrancy  offences  ?■ — Came  under  either  begging, 
sleeping  out,  or  workhouse  offences  ;  practically  one  in 
six  came  under  one  of  those  three. 

■  '  ■  v.. 

, ,  •  ■ .         9125.  {Mr.  Davy.)  Were  the  bulk  of  them  sleeping  out  ? 

No.,  the  bulk  of  them  were  begging;  1,201  for  begging, 
'   ■  692  for  sleeping  out,  and  151  for  workhouse  offences. 

9126.  {Mr.  Simpson.)  In  the  case  of  begging,  some  men 
would  be  counted  several  times  in  the  year,  would  they 
not  ? — Yes. 

9127.  It  is  the  number  of  commitments,  not  persons  ? 
• — Yes,  commitments. 

9 1 28.  {Mr.  Davy. )  What  would  be  the  life  for  such  cases 
in  .prison  :  the  first  day,  there  would  be  filling  up  forms 
and  being  examined  by  the  medical  officer  ? — All  might 
come  at  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon ;  practically 
between  two  and  four.  Then  they  are  described,  bathed, 
dressed,  seen  by  medical  officer  and  classed,  and  they 
begin  work  the  next  morning. 

^  0129.  What  is  the  temperature  of  the  water  that  you 


give  them  for  their  bath  ?— Very  hot ;  as  hot  as  they 
can  bear  it  at  the  moment ;  there  is  a  laid-down  defuvite 
temperature  prescribsd. 

9:130.  It  is  a  real  hot  bath  ?— It-is  a  real  hot  bath ;  there 
is  no  doubt  about  it. 

9131.  And  they  have  a  fairly  large  cell  according 
to  the  prison  regulations  ? — ^Yes,  a  very  nice  cell. 

9132.  Do  they  sleep  on  a  hard  board  for  the  first  seven 
days  ?— If  they  are  sentenced  to  hard  labour  ;  they 
have  a  mattress  if  the  medical  officer  orders  it. 

9 1 33.  And  they  do  this  oakum  picking  work,  unless  they 
are  exempted  by  the  medical  officer  ?— Subject  to  the 
medical  officer. 

9134.  Supposing  the  medical  officer  certifies  them  as 
being  unfit  for  hard  work,  what  work  do  they  do  ?— 
He  would  put  them  to  mdustrial  labour ;  we  might 
give  them  oakum. 

9135.  What  is  industrial  labour  ? — Industrial  labour 
would  be  picking  cotton,  for  instance. 

9136.  Is  that  a  task  work  ? — Picking  some  wool,  and 
what  they  call  cotton  rope  ;  it  is  much  lighter  work.  If 
a  man  has  done  it  before,  he  will  pick  6  lbs.  of  this  cotton. 

9137.  It  is  a  task  ? — Yes,  it  is  a  task. 

9138.  Your  recollection  of  prisons  dates  back  to  the 
time  when  there  were  tread-mills  ? — Yes. 

9139.  And  shot  drill  ? — I  have  never  seen  the  shot  drill ; 
the  tread-mill  I  have  always  had. 

9140.  The  crank  and  capstan  ? — The  crank. 

9141.  {Captain  Eardley-Wilmot.)  The  capstan  ? — No, 
not  the  capstan. 

9142.  {Mr.  Davy.)  You  had  a  tread-mill  and  a  crank  ? 
—The  tread-mill  almost  everywhere  ;  in  one  place  I  had 
a  crank,  I  remember. 

9143.  Have  you  had  stone  breaking  ? — Yes,  I  have  done 
stone  breaking. 

9144.  None  of  the  hard  labour  tasks  that  I  have 
enumerated  are  in  existence  now  ? — No. 

9145.  And  oakum  picking  has  been  substituted  for 
them  ?■ — Yes,  it  is  a  greater  punishment  for  a  man  to  pick 
3  lbs.  of  oakum,  than  it  is  to  go  on  the  tread-mill.  I 
have  seen  a  powerful  looking  young  man  of  say  twenty 
or  twenty -three,  go  on  the  tread-mill  and  tear  himself  to 
bits,  the  perspiration  all  running  down  him  simply  because 
he  was  a  novice,  and  knew  nothing  at  all  about  it.  Now 
if  you  take  an  old  hand  who  had  been  on  the  tread-mill 
over  and  over  again,  I  have  seen  that  man  not  turn  a 
hair,  and  not  do  one  scrap  of  work  of  any  sort,  just 
straighten  his  arms  and  let  the  wheel  come  to  his  feet 
and  do  nothing.  That  was  why  I  was  so  glad  to  see  that 
tread-wheel  done  away  with ;  it  was  too  violent  a 
punishment  to  a  fellow  who  had  never  done  it,  and 
absolutely  no  punishment  to  the  old  hand. 

9146.  Is  not  oakum  picking  rather  skilled  ? — They  get 
into  it,  and  there  is  an  allowance  made  to  a  man  who  has 
never  been  in,  and  never  seen  it.  We  give  him  an  allow- 
ance the  first  day,  and  show  him  if  we  see  him  to  be  in- 
experienced at  it. 

9147.  The  Departmental  Committee  on  Prisons  of  1895 
considered  that  oakum  picking  should  be  abohshed  as 
much  as  possible,  except  for  penal  purposes.  I  suppose 
this  would  be  considered  a  penal  purpose  ? — Certainly,  it 
is  a  penal  purpose,  the  first  fourteen  days  ;  that  is  the 
hard  labour.  It  is  being  absolutely  locked  up  in  the 
cell  that  the  old  hand  hates. 

9148.  Being  locked  up  in  a  cell  for  a  short  time  would 
not  be  much  of  a  deterrent ;  the  weariness  of  being  locked 
up  in  a  cell  would  increase  in  an  increasing  ratio  with  the 
number  of  days  ? — Of  course  the  longer  the  time,  the 
greater  the  punishment. 

9149.  I  put  it  to  you,  to  a  prisoner  coming  in  after  a 
drinking  bout,  with  a  headache,  and  feeling  generally 
miserable,  a  prison  cell  for  two  or  three  days  might  be  a 
positive  relief  to  him  ? — I  do  not  think  so  ;  you  would  not 
like  to  be  confined  in  a  little  cell  with  walls  all  round 
you  ;  you  would  want  air  when  you  are  in  that  unhappy 
condition,  I  should  think. 

9150.  That  is  the  condition  of  a  good  many  prisoners  ? 
— With  a  good  many  drink  is  at  the  bottom  of  their 
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trouble  ;  but  you  want  air ;  it  would  be  torture  to  be 
confined. 

'  9151.  You  want  rest  and  quiet  ? — Yes,  bat  yoa  want 
air  whatever  you  do,  I  shoald  think.  There  is  nothing 
more  horrible  than  to  be  locked  up  in  a  box  in  the  state 
of  feelings  you  are  describing. 

9152.  In  your  opinion,  have  the  prison  conditions  for 
short  time  prisoners  been  considerably  ameliorated  in 
recent  years  ;  take  labour  first  ? — To  a  certain  extent, 
but  they  are  made  to  do  their  work. 

9153.  But  not  the  same  sort  of  work  as  was  formerly 
given  ? — As  I  said  just  now,  I  think  to  be  locked  up  in  a 
cell  for  fourteen  days  to  pick  oakum  is  a  heavier  punish- 
ment than  going  on  the  tread-mill  for  fourteen  days. 

9154.  Now,  with  regard  to  food,  has  there  been  an 
improvement  ? — Yes,  there  has  been  a  slight  improve- 
ment in  the  food. 

9155.  Has  there  been  any  improvement  in  the  bedding  ? 
— No,  I  do  not  think  there  has  ;  of  course  they  get  the 
mattress  at  the  end  of  fourteen  days. 

9156.  The  cells  are  the  same  ? — The  cells  are  all  practi- 
cally the  same. 

9157.  Do  you  think,  for  a  man  committed  for  fourteen 
days,  that  prison  is  punitive  ? — Certainly,  there  is  no 
doubt  about  that. 

9158.  (Mr.  Simpson.)  Have  you  formed  any  opinion 
as  to  the  proportion  of  tramps  and  vagrants  among 
criminals,  say  among  men  who  come  in  to  you  for  stealing  ? 
—Speaking  roughly,  I  should  think  that  very  few  of  the 
tramps  that  come  in  are  old  thieves. 

9159.  1  was  putting  it  rather  the  other  way ;  do  you 
think  many  of  the  tramps  steal  ? — Take  the  numbers 
before  quoted  ;  I  should  be  very  sorry  to  say  that  1 
thought  any  proportion  of  that  84  were  thieves. 

9160.  Those  were  the  beggars  ? — Yes,  beggars  or 
tramps  ;  I  should  be  very  sorry  to  say  any  one  of  tbem 
was  a  thief. 

9161.  But  take  on  the  other  hand  all  the  thieves  you 
had  on  that  day— all  the  men  committed  for  larceny  ? — 
There  were  about  forty  of  other  sorts  received  that  day. 

9162.  Of  the  people  received  for  larcenies  or  other 
felonies,  or  obtaining  by  false  pretences,  for  instance, 
what  proportion  would  you  suppose  to  be  tramps  or 
vagrants  ? — I  have  never  considered  that  particular 
point ;  1  should  rather  like  to  look  at  my  records  before 
giving  an  opinion. 

9163.  Now  do  you  consider  that  the  vagrant  question 
is  a  serious  one  because  the  tramp  population  adds  greatly 
to  the  crime  of  the  country  ? — A  proportion  of  the  tramps 
doubtless  are  thieves,  but  the  tramp  population  has 
increased  so  enormously  of  late  years  ;  men  are  thro\vn 
out  of  work,  and  they  go  on  tramp  hoping  to  get  work  ; 
"  1  came  here  because  1  thought  there  was  some  work  in 
this  neighbourhood  "  ;  that  is  what  they  tell  me. 

9164.  As  regards  persons  who  commit  larceny  from 
the  person,  or  common  larceny,  do  you  suppose  the 
majority  have  a  settled  place  of  abode  ?— No  ;  they  have 
a  settled  neighbourhood  perhaps,  but   they  have  no 


address  that  they  could  give  you.    They  t;".11  give  an    Lkut  -Col 

address,  but  we  know  it  is  only  where  they  happen  to  B, 

be,  their  lodging  in  the  district ;  they  seem  to  hang  about  Isaacson,' 

in  a  particular  district.  ,  ,  ~  r_„, 
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9165.  You  gave  no  opinion  as  to  whether  the  tramp  •  

question  is  serious  from  that  point  of  view  1 — Not  from 

that  point  of  view,  but  Mo  think  this,  that  an  enormous 
proportion  of  the  tramps  are  not  thieves. 

9166.  (Mr.  Davy.)  I  suppose  they  are  a  great  nuisance 
to  you  and  fill  up'  your  prison  ? — Of  course,  short 
timers  are  in  and  out,  but  that  is  all  in  the  day's  work. 

9167.  (Sir  William  Chance.)    If  vagrants  prefer  the 
prison  to  the  casual  ward,  as  is  quite  po8sibi«i  I  suppose 
they  would  have  no  objection  to  being  put  under  the  • 
control  of  the  police  generally,  instead  of  under  the 
guardians  ? — I  suppose  not. 

9168.  Is  the  Manchester  casual  ward  partioiiJarlywcll 
managed  ? — Well,  I  thought  the  casual  ward  looked  ■ 
uncommonly  clean  and  well ;  that  was  the  one  ftt  J^rost- 
wich  ;  I  saw  that  last  week.  There  was  only  the  task- 
master there,  and  he  said  '■'  Would  you  like  to  seewhoio 
they  do  their  work?"'  I  said  "  Yes,  I  should  like  to 
see  everything. "  '•  Those  up  here  you  will  find  breaking 
stones ;"  and  he  opaned  half  a  dozen  cell  places,  but  there 
were  no  stones;  "I  see  they  are  cleared  away."  So 
that  the  work  there  was  apparently  over  at  12  o'clock 
and  cleared  away,  and  done,  I  take  it,  by  other  paupers. 
I  think  that  is  one  thing  that  the  vagrant  population  h;  ,to 
the  casual  ward  for,  viz.,  that  they  may  be  dominated 
over  and  ordered  about  by  fellow  paupers  ;  I  thint  there  is 
a  good  deal  in  that ;  that  is  one  of  their  dis'likcB  to  the 
casual  wairds. 

9169.  I  gather  that  you  are  not  in  favour  of  extra  food 
being  given  as  an  inducement  to  good  ccnductin  a  labour 
colony  ? — I  sliould  like  to  see  them  all  fed  alike  ;  I  would 
just  give  a  little  reward,  a  bit  of  tobacco,  and  they  should 
earn  that  by  some  system  of  marks  or  something. 

9170.  You  mean  that  their  treatment  should  be  very 
similar  to  what  it  is  in  prisons  ? — In  prisons  we  have  the 
A.  B.  and  C.  diet ;  at  the  labour  colony  I  should  suggest 
they  should  all  begin  on  an  honest  good  diet  that  it  would 
be  unnecessary  to  increase. 

9171.  Would  you  decrease  it  for  bad  conduct  ? — No,  I 
do  not  think  I  should  ;  a  man  who  would  not  behave 
himself  in  the  colony  would  go  back  to  the  prison  ;  a 
colony  should  not  be  a  prison. 

9172.  (Captain  Eardley-Wllmot.)  You  said  in  answer 
to  Mr.  Davy,  speaking  of  forms  of  labour  in  prison,  tliat 
wood  chopping  and  stone  breaking  had  been  done  away 
with  ;  you  were  referring  to  Manchester  prison  only  ? 
— Manchester  prison  only. 

9173.  They  do  these  kinds  of  work  in  other  prisons? — 
They  are  to  begin  wood  cutting  in  Manchester ;  I  v/as 
speaking  of  my  own  prison. 

9174.  This  preference  for  the  prison  instead  of  the 
casual  ward  is  quite  an  old  story  ? — Quite  old,  in  my 
opinion. 

9175.  It  was  as  prominent  twenty  years  ago  as  it  ia 
now  ? — It  was  twenty  years  ago  that  I  first  noticed  it. 
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9176.  (Chairman.)  You  are  the  medical  officer  of 
Pentonville  prison,  I  believe  ? — Yes,  sir. 

9177.  You  have  kindly  come  to  give  some  evidence  with 
regard  to  the  labour  actually  done  in  local  prisons  by 
persons  convicted  of  vagrancy  or  poor  law  offences,  and 
the  test  of  their  fitness  for  labour  ? — Yes,  sir. 

9178.  Could  you  tell  us  in  the  first  place  what  is  the 
average  condition  of  such  persons  coming  into  Pentonville 
prison  ? — They  are  a  very  inferior  class  altogether. 
I  have  got  a  list  of  100  men  received  last  year,  taken 
indiscriminately,  and  perfectly  regardless  of  what  the 
result  would  be,  and  I  find  that  out  of  these  100  men 
80  of  them  were  12  lbs.  below  the  average  weight. 
That  is  the  first  important  item  ;  then  as  to  the  question 
of  labour,  I  find  that  38  of  them  were  imfit  for  labour  in 
the  sense  that  we  mean  labour. 

9179.  Were  they  short  time  men  ? — Oh,  yes,   sir.  I 


,  F.R.C.S.,  called  ;  and  Examined. 

think  the  longest  sentences  were  six  months,  but  that  was  Mr.  J.  H. 

exceptional.    Those  are  the  men  and  all  about  them.  Parker 

(List  handed  in. )    I  think  the  majority  were  about  fourteen  Wlson, 

days,  sir.  F.R^C^S. 

9180.  The  large  majority  of  them  were  what  you  call  5  July  1905. 
short  time  prisoners  ? — Yes.   

9181.  You  say  that  38  of  them  were  unfit  for  labour  ? 
— Yes,  you  wiU  see  the  reasons  there.  I  have  put 
them  all  down — crippled,  mentally  deficient,  blind  of  one 
eye,  spinal  curvature,  hernia,  etc. 

9182.  (Captain  Eardley-Wilmot.)  All  the  38  were  unfit 
for  some  such  reason  ? — Yes,  I  confined  myself  purely 
to  casual  ward  people ;  I  thought  that  waa  the  moat 
important  point. 

9183.  (Chairman.)  Those  100  men  were  selected  out  of 
how  many  ? — Well,  the  absolute  receptions  in  the  prison 
last  year  were  18,375 ;   out  of  those  there  were  2,041 
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M r.  J .  H.    coming  under  the  headings  of  refractory  paupers,  begging, 
I'arkei-      and  sleeping  out. 
Wilson,         .  „ 

F.E.C.S.        9184.  So  the  100  names  were  taken  from  that  2,041  ?— 
 Yes,  sir. 

rJuly^OOo.  9jj,g_  Downers.)  Were  they  taken  haphazard?  — 
Yes,  I  did  not  know  the  result ;  I  had  no  conception  how 
they  would  turn  out  when  I  had  the  list  drawn  up  ;  they 
begin  with  April  and  they  finish  up  with  March  in  this  last 
year.  I  can  give  you  the  details  of  the  2,041 :  misbe- 
haviour by  paupers  546,  begging  1,398,  sleeping  out  97 ; 
that  is  an  increase  last  year  of  nearly  500  over  the  previous 
year. 

9186.  {Chairman.)  Let  us  see  now,  what  area  does  your 
prison  serve  ? — All  the  north  of  London,  we  go  from  Grays 
to  Barnet ;  it  is  an  enormous  area. 

9187.  Have  you  anything  to  say  with  regard  to  the 
diet  given  to  these  men  in  prison ;  for  seven  days  and 
under  would  be  diet  A.  ? — Diet  A.,  sir. 

9188.  The  diet  would  vary  according  to  the  length  of 
the  imprisonment  ? — Yes. 

9189.  Are  you  satisfied  that  that  is  a  suitable  diet  for 
vagrant  cases  ? — Yes.  We  have  to  keep  the  men  together, 
and  they  have  to  go  out  in  a  fit  condition ;  better  if 
possible  than  when  they  came  in. 

9190.  You  have  told  us  that  a  certain  number  of  those 
people  are  in  rather  a  low  condition  ? — Yes. 

9191.  Is  the  diet  in  your  opinion  a  sufficient  one  for  the 
m3n  in  these  cases  ? — Yes. 

9192.  We  have  been  told  that  there  are  many  cases  of 
vagrants  who  prefer  the  prison  cell  to  the  casual  ward  ? — 
Yes. 

9193.  Have  such  cases  come  to  your  notice  ? — I  do  not 
believe  in  it,  sir ;  I  believe  that  is  purely  a  newspaper 
invention.  If  you  will  look  there,  that  still  more  confirms 
me  in  what  I  want  to  urge  ;  out  of  these  100  men,  80 
have  never  before  been  in  prison.  Well,  that  is  an  enor- 
mous percentage,  if  you  take  the  lot ;  there  may  be  a 
certain  class  who  know  they  get  a  certain  amount  of 
glory  by  making  these  statements  in  the  courts,  and  they 
get  taken  up  and  put  in  the  papers,  and  it  looks  very  well ; 
but  my  opinion  is  that  the  majority  of  men  who  come  to 
prison  are  not  in  a  position  to  judge  one  way  or  another. 
There  is  one  man  there  who  has  had  twenty- two  con- 
victions. The  probability  is  that  that  is  just  the  sort  of 
man  who  lives  between  the  workhouse  and  the  prison  all 
his  life.  He  goes  up  before  a  magistrate,  makes  these 
very  gross  statements,  and  they  get  taken  up  by  the 
papers. 

9194.  Are  those  twenty-two  convictions  imder  the 
Vagrancy  Act  ? — I  do  not  know ;  the  probability  is  that 
they  are. 

9195.  They  are  probably  light  convictions  ? — The  way 
we  deal  with  these  cases  in  London,  is  that  in  all  probability 
the  man  gets  to  sessions  ultimately,  and  then  he  gets 
twelve  months.  This  is  done  a  great  deal  more  in  London 
than  in  the  country,  from  the  returns  so  far  as  I  can  make 
it  out.  I  went  into  that  question  the  other  day,  and  I 
foimd  in  1903  the  number  of  incorrigible  rogues  dealt 
with  at  quarter  sessions  in  London  was  170.  Well,  those 
170  would  probably  all  get  twelve  months  ;  the  total 
number  for  the  whole  country  was  240,  and  170  of  them 
were  in  London.  In  the  coimtry,  either  they  deal  with 
such  cases  at  petty  sessions,  or  they  do  not  send  them  up 

, ,   .  to  quarter  sessions. 

9196.  Have  you  any  idea  why  these  men  were  treated 
as  incorrigible  rogues  ;  what  was  their  offence  ?— Pro- 
bably begging,  or  sleeping  out. 

9197.  The  incorrigible  rogue  is  generally  a  man  who 
has  committed  a  good  deal  worse  offence  than  that ; 
he  is  first  dealt  with  by  petty  sessions,  then  he  is  sent 
on  to  quarter  sessions  to  be  treated  as  an  incorrigible 
rog'ie.  However,  all  you  know  is  that  there  ?.re  a  certain 
number  of  people  who  are  committed  as  incorrigible 
rogues  ? — Yes ;  they  are  the  class  which  really  come 
under  the  begging,  sleeping  out,  and  pauper  cases. 
These  are  the  class  of  men  I  mean. 

9198.  They  must  have  been  committing  some 
worse  oSence  than  that  to  be  treated  as  incorrigible 
rogues  ? — Look  at  the  majority  of  these  men  ;  they 
have  some  time  or  other  been  under  me,  either  for  begging 
or  sleeping  out. 


9i99.  That  may  be,  but  they  must  have  got  to  some 
worse  offence  ?— Yes ;  but  those  are  the  class  I  mean. 

£■200.  I  should  Uke  to  know  whether  you  have  at  all 
considered  the  question  of  the  establishment  of  a  labour 
colony  ? — Well  sir,  it  is  too  big  a  question  for  me  to  give 
a  decided  opinion  about.  I  do  not  know  whether  these 
labour  colonies  could  be  worked  in  connection  with  the 
pauper  establishments  in  each  county. 

9201.  Do  you  mean  something  like  a  farm  attached 
to  each  workhouse  ? — ^Yes. 

9202.  Where  the  men  should  be  able  to  work  and 
live  an  open  air  life  ? — That  is  the  idea  I  have,  but  of 
course  there  are  so  many  ways  of  looking  at  the  thing. 

9203.  You  have  not  considered  it  from  the  penal 
point  of  view  as  a  sort  of  substitute  for  prison  ? — It  is 
too  big  a  question,  I  think,  sir. 

9204.  It  does  not  fall  within  your  province  ? — No, 
sir. 

9205.  {Mr.  Davy.)  You  say  that  some  of  these  pri- 
soners were  below  the  average  weight :  do  you  refer  to 
the  average  weight  of  prisoners  or  of  the  general  popula- 
tion ? — Population,  sir  ;    weight  for  height. 

9206.  Prisoners  generally  are  below  the  average 
weight,  are  they  not  ? — I  suppose  they  are  :  I  have  not 
gone  into  more  of  them  ;  it  all  depends  on  what  class 
of  life  they  have  had  and  where  they  come  from ;  this  -is 
the  average  that  I  go  on.    (Card  exhibited.) 

9207.  Is  that  a  well  understood  table  ? — Y'es,  that  is 
the  authentic  table  used  by  everybody. 

9208.  In  the  heading  "  Neglecting  to  perform  their 
allotted  task  at  the  workhouse  "  do  you  mean  at  the 
workhoiise  or  at  the  casual  ward  ? — I  cannot  tell  you,  sir. 

9209.  How  do  you  get  the  heading  "  workhouse  " 
there  ? — From  the  commitment. 

9210.  Is  it  simply  the  "  workhouse "  stated  on  the 
commitment  ? — No  ;  it  simply  states  "  casual  paupers 
refusing  to  work "  or  "  paupers  refusing  to  work."  I 
have  not  brought  a  commitment  with  me. 

9211.  It  does  state  "  casual  pauper  refusing  to  work  ?  " 
— Some  say  "  casual "  ;  I  do  not  know  whether  they 
all  do. 

9212.  That  is  the  ground  for  this  heading  "  Neglecting 
to  perform  their  allotted  task  at  the  workhouse  "  ?— 
Yes,  sir. 

9213.  You  do  not  know  how  many  refused  to  do  their 
allotted  task  in  the  casual  ward  ? — I  did  not  know  that 
there  is  a  difference ;  I  have  not  been  round  the  work- 
houses. 

9214.  You  do  not  know  the  difference  between  a 
casual  ward  and  a  workhouse  ? — I  do  not  know. 

9215.  You  do  not  know  that  the  casual  ward  is  apart 
from  the  workhouse  altogether  and  imder  separate 
management  ? — I  do  not  know,  sir. 

9216.  {Captain  Eardley-Wilmot.)  Are  many  sent  from 
the  workhouse  ? — I  had  one  case  in  this  morning.  It  is 
very  curious ;  he  had  got  six  weeks,  and  I  asked  him, 
"  What  for  ?  "  "  Refusing  to  work."  I  asked  him  what 
his  work  was.  They  gave  him  four  lbs.  of  oakum  to 
do  and  he  only  did  two,  and  because  he  did  not  do  his 
task  he  was  sent  to  prison.  I  am  only  giving  you  the 
man's  statement. 

9217.  {Mr.  Davy.)  Was  that  offence  committed  in 
the  workhouse  or  the  casual  ward  ? — I  asked  him  that 
particularly  ;  he  said  he  was  in  the  workhouse. 

9218.  It  is  very  improbable  that  he  had  a  task  of 
oakum  to  pick  in  the  workhouse  ? — I  can  only  go  by  what 
I  have  been  told,  and  he  said  he  lived  in  the  workhouse. 

9219.  You  cannot  tell  us  how  many  of  these  cases 
were  workhouse  inmates  and  how  many  inmates  of  the 
casual  wards  ? — I  did  not  know  there  was  any  difference  ; 
I  only  took  the  convictions  of  the  men  who  were  sent 
to  us  as  casuals  refusing  to  work. 

9220.  What  is  the  hard  labour  in  Pentonville  prison  ? 
— Oakum  picking  and  sack  making. 

9221.  What  is  the  task  of  oakum  picking  ? — Three 
lbs.  That  and  sack  making  constitute  hard  labour  for 
the  first  fourteen  days. 
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9222.  What  kind  of  oakum  do  you  give — plain  junk  ? 
— Yes,  sir. 

9223.  Under  what  conditions  is  it  picked  ? — Teased : 
it  is  abeady  in  the  junk. 

9224.  Do  you  allow  the  prisoner  any  mechanical 
aids  ? — ^No,  sir. 

9225.  He  cannot  use  a  fiddle  ? — He  cannot  use  a 
fiddle  ;  not  in  prison  life. 

9226.  You  are  sure  he  cannot  use  a  fiddle  ? — Positive. 

9227.  Would  he  be  punished  if  he  did  ?— I  know  he  is 
not  allowed  to  use  one  ;  he  used  to  be  in  my  younger 
days. 

9228.  Is  it  against  the  rules  ? — Yes,  sir,  in  prisons. 

9229.  What  is  sack  making  ? — They  are  making  at 
the  present  time  coal  sacks  for  the  Admiralty. 

9230.  Is  that  piece-work  ? — Yes,  sir. 

9231.  How  many  sacks  have  they  got  to  sew  ? — I 
think  it  is  a  sack  and  a  half. 

9232.  Does  it  require  any  skill  to  sew  coal  sacks  ? — No, 
not  particularly  ;  they  must  be  done  evenly. 

9233.  Would  every  prisoner  be"  put  on  that  ? — If  there 
was  no  oakum  ;  it  is  a  question  of  accommodation. 

9234.  If  a  man  had  never  sewn  a  sack  before  he  could 
be  put  on  to  sew  sacks  ? — Oh,  yes. 

9235.  Is  that  what  you  call  hard  labour  ? — It  is  the 
only  hard  labour  they  can  get. 

9236.  Does  it  involve  physical  labour  ? — There  is  no 
such  thing  as  hard  labour  :  hard  labour  is  a  term  used 
in  the  present  day,  but  the  thing  itself  is  absolutely 
obsolete. 

9237.  You  mean  hard  labour  is  a  technical  term  which 
bears  no  relation  to  the  actual  facts  ? — Yes,  sir,  there  is 
no  such  thing. 

9238.  There  is  no  hard  labour  which  involves  physical 
exertion  ? — ^No,  sir. 

9239.  What  are  the  hours  of  labour  ? — I  am  not  quite 
sure. 

9240.  Can  you  tell  me  what  the  dinner  interval  is  ? — 
Yes,  sir,  an  hour  and  a  half. 

9241.  These  100  men  were  taken  entirely  haphazard 
out  of  the  2,041  ?— Yes,  sir. 

9242.  Are  they  the  first  100  ?— Oh,  no  ;   they  begin 
with  April  and  you  see  they  go  through  the  whole  year. 

9243.  Was  there  any  method  in  taking  them  ?— 
Absolutely  none  ;  I  went  into  the  governor's  office  and 
asked  the  clerk  to  give  me  100  men  ;  I  did  not  know 
what  the  result  would  be. 

9244.  According  to  your  list,  of  these  100  men  only 
21  were  previously  convicted,  that  is  to  say  80  of 
these  prisoners  have  never  been  in  prison  before  ? — 
I  think  that  is  so. 

9245.  If  you  took  the  2,041  would  you  get  the  same 
proportion  do  you  think  ? — Yes,  certainly. 

9246.  The  vast  majority — 80  per  cent,  of  those  short 
time  prisoners  are  there  for  the  first  time  ? — Yes,  sir,  I 
am  not  sure  it  would  not  be  more. 

9247.  Of  those  committed  for  vagrancy  offences  ? — 
Yes. 

9248.  Well,  take  80  per  cent.  ;  so  the  short  sentence 
given  to  a  prisoner  of  that  character  cures  him  ;  he  does 
not  come  back  again  to  prison  ? — I  do  not  know  about 
curing  him,  he  does  not  come  back  to  us. 

9249.  That  is  good  as  far  as  it  goes  ? — Yes. 

9250.  The  sentences  were  ten  days  to  a  month  ? — 
There  is  one  there  six  months,  I  think. 

9251.  Now  you  say  that  out  of  that  2041,  1,398  were 
for  begging,  97  for  sleeping  out,  and  546  for  misbehaviour  ; 
can  you  tell  me  what  you  mean  by  "  misbehaviour  "  ? — 
No,  I  cannot  tell  you;  the  commitment  says  "mis- 
behaviour in  the  workhouse." 

9252.  Or  "  casual  ward,"  I  suppose  ? — Yes. 

9253.  Would  that  be  included  in  the  refusals  to  work  ? 
— ^No,  sir  ;  all  those  headings  are  absolutely  separate  ; 
they  do  not  mix  up  one  with  another  at  all ;  I  mean  a 
prisoner  comes  to  us  with  a  commitment;  the  commitment 
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states  the  offence  ;  if  a  man  is  ssnt  to  prison  for  mis-    Mr.  J.  H. 
bahaviour  as  a  pauper,  the  commitment  docs  not  say,  Parker 
and  begging  and  sleeping  out."  F^B^cl^ 

9254.  Can  you  tell  me  how  the  commitment  would   

run  in  the  case  of  a  man  who  refused  to  do  his  work  ? —  S.July  1905. 
Yes,  it  would  be  "  refusing  work."  - — 

9255.  Would  that  say  "  in  the  workhouse  "  or  "  in 
the  casual  ward  "  ? — Yes. 

9256.  It  is  rather  important  to  know  ? — It  is  a  difficttlt 
thing  to  explain.  I  have  had  the  same  diffici.'ltj'  in 
giving  evidence  in  other  cases  about  these  commitments  ; 
the  commitments  are  very  peculiar  :  they  specify  only 
the  leading  offence. 

9257.  {Captain  Eardleij-  Wilmot.)  They  sometimrs 
leave  out  the  name  of  the  culprit  and  have  the  witness's 
name  put  in  as  the  culprit,  and  they  sometimes  leave 
ovit  the  ofience  ? — I  can  give  you  an  instarce  :  a  man  may 
be  had  up  in  the  street  for  being  drunk  and  disordcily 
or  drunk  and  assaulting  the  police  ;  if  they  put  him  down 
as  being  drunk  and  assaulting  the  police,  the  magistrate 
will  give  him  a  much  heavier  sentence  than  if  they  had 
put  him  down  as  being  drunk  and  disorderly.  They 
alwaj'S  put  down  on  the  commitment  what  may  be  called 
the  major  offence. 

9258-.  (3Ir.  Davy.)   Were   there    2,041    cases  in  the 
previous  year  ? — In  1903-4  the  number  was  1,760. 

9259.  Can  you  teU  us  whether  the  numbers  for  1903-4 
showed  an  increase  over  1902-3  ?— No,  I  have  not 
brought  the  figures. 

9260..  From  your  general  knowledge  can  you  say 
whether  there  is  a  general  increase  ? — There  has  been 
a  tremendous  increase  during  the  last  four  or  five  years. 

9261.  When   was   the  new  dietaiy  introduced  into 
prisons  ?— About  1900.    The  Committee  was  in  1898. 

9262.  It  has  been  suggested  that  the  increase  in  these 
short  time  prisoners  was  cjincident  with  the  change  of 
the  diet  ? — I  do  not  think  so,  sir  ;  I  do  not  think  it  coiild 
be  substantiated. 

9263.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  was  co-incident,  but  I  do 
not  say  the  diet  was  the  cause  of  the  increase  ? — ^No,  sir,, 
there  are  so  many  other  causes  coincident  about  the  same 
time  which  must  have  accounted  for  our  enormous  in- 
crease of  numbers  ;  it  would  not  be  in  casuals  alone. 
From  the  time  our  numbers  began  to  increase  in  Penton- 
ville  alone,  they  have  increased  something  like  6,000. 

f  264.  Since  when  ?— 1900,  I  think  it  is. 

9265.  That  is  the  number  of  your  receptions  ? — Yes. 

£266.  Now  in  the  same  time,  in  those  four  or  five  years; 
that  we  are  now  discussing,  has  there  been  any  other 
cliange  in  tlie  discipline  of  the  prison  ? — ^No,  sir. 

9267.  Is  the  work  the  same  as  it  was  four  or  five  years- 
ago  ?  — Except  that  the  wheel  has  been  abolished. 

f238.  That  is  a  very  material  change,  is  it  not? — Yes. 

P269.  Do  you  think  that  the  wheel  had  more  deterrency 
than  oakum  picking  ? — No. 

9270.  Do  you  think  that-  the  wheel  had  more  deterrency 
than  sack  making  ? — No,  s'r  ;  from  my  experience  of 
prisoners  I  do  not  think  anything  is  deterrent ;  whatever 
you  do  I  do  not  think  you  will  stop  them. 

9271.  You  do  not  think  that  Severity  in  the  form  of 
task  tends  to  lower  the  admissions? — -No. 

9272.  What  is  the  object  of  giving  a  task  at  all  ? — I  do 
not  know,  except  from  a  disciplinary  point  of  view. 

S273.  To  keep  them  occupied  ? — To  keep  them  oc- 
cupied. 

9274.  Now  with  regard  to  these  incorrigible  rogues, 
one  must  have  been  convicted  several  times  before  being 
an  incorrigible  rogue  ;  possibly  the  reason  why  there  are 
more  convictions  in  London  for  being  incorrigible  rogues 
is  that  the  identification  there  is  better  ? — Well,  I  think  a 
good  deal  of  it  is  due  to  the  fact  that  there  is  more  pressure 
put  on  these  people  than  there  used  to  be  in  the  old  days. 
For  instance,  when  1  first  went  to  Pentonville  the  tramp- 
ing season  used  to  commence  at  a  certain  time,  and  then 
we  used  to  lose  them  all,  and  we  could  always  tell  pretty 
well  where  they  were  going,  and  then  about  October 
they  all  came  back  again. 

£275.  You  mean  the   casual  offenders  ? — Well,  the 
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MINUTES  OF  EVIDENCE  : 


Mr:  J.  n.    tramps,    Tliere  has  been  a  good  deal  more  pressure  put 
Parker      on  tliese  people  in  the  country. 

FBCS        9276.  Since  when?— During  the  last  four  or  five  years. 

 ^       r277.  In  what  way  ? — By  the  police,  I  fancy.   I  do  not 

5  July  1905.  tjjink  get  the  opportunity  of  tramping  ab)ut  the 

country  with  the  facility  they  used  to  have  ;  I  think 
there  is  more  pressure  put  upon  them  hy  the  police,  and  by 
everybody  in  the  different  counties. 

f 278.  'llave  you  any  evidence  as  to  that,  or  is  it  merely 
surmise  ? — No,  I  have  no  evidence. 

{'279.  Pind  you  think  it  likely  there  would  be  more 
pressure  put  upon  them  by  the  poor  law  people  ? — Yes, 
that  is  my  impression. 

r.280.  It  is  only  an  impression  ? — ^It  is  only  an  impres- 
sion ;  it  is  an  impression  which  1  have  derived  from  the 
men  I  mix  with . 

9281.  Now  with  regard  to  the  height  and  weight  of 
the  av3rag3  prisoner,  the  Report  of  the  Prisons  Committee 
of  1895  says  ; — "  Tlie  average  prisoner  in  height,  weight, 
strength,  and  mental  condition  is  markedly  below  the 
avorage  of  the  outside  population  "  ? — Yes,  I  have  no 
doubt  he  is.  He  is  the  lowest  tyjje  ;  there  is  no  doubt 
abDut  that. 

f!282.  An  i  do  you  think  that  the  tramp  prisoners  are  a 
lower  type  thin  the  average  prisoners  ? — They  are  the 
lowe-it  thing  ;  there  is  nothing  lower. 

V283.  You  think  he  ha3  a  lower  standard  of  comfort 
th  m  (he  orlinary  prisoner  ? — He  has  no  idea  of  comfort. 

9'?84;.  What  wouH  b3  hardship  to  the  ordinary  prisoner 
would  be  no  hardship  to  the  ordinary  tramp  ? — No,  you 
cannot  get  at  him  ;  you  cannot  appeal  to  him. 

9285.  Do  you  think  it  would  relieve  the  prison  adminis- 
tration very  much  if  that  class  of  prisoner  were  removed 
to  some  other  institution  ? — -That  is  what  is  wanted, 
undoubtedly. 

928G.  You  think  you  would  be  able  to  deal  with  the 
other  prisoners  in  a  more  satisfactory  way  ? — Yes,  if  it 
were  something  of  the  labour  colony  type. 

9287.  {Mr.  Simpson.)  Do  I  understand  you  to  say  that 
you  think  severity  of  punishment  has  no  deterrent  efEeot 
at  all  ? — -Not  the  least  in  the  world  ;  it  may  have  some 
slight  efiecb,  but  I  do  not  think  in  the  long  run  it  would 
be  deterrent ;  it  all  depends  on  what  you  are  taking  ;  if 
you,  are  taking  these  classes  of  men  I  do  not  think  it  has 
any  at  all. 

9288,  In  the  case  of  persons  of  the  vagrancy  class  ? — Not 
a  bit. 

9289..  You  would  not  say,  I  suppose,  that  it  makes  no 
difference  whether  you  give  five  years  or  a  forty  shilling 
fine  for  burglary? — No  ;  but  then  a  burglar  does  not  think 
he  is  going  to  be  convicted  ;  a  man  who  does  an  ordinary 
crime  is  not  a  man  who  thinks  he  is  going  to  be  convicted  ; 
he  doesjxot  take  into  consideration  the  conviction. 

929f).  Surely  he  would  take  into  consideration  severity 
of  sentence  ?— Not  when  he  is  committing  the  crime. 

9291.  Suppose  the  law  said  the  maximum  sentence  for 
burglary  should  be  a  forty-shilling  fine,  do  you  not  con- 
sider the  number  of  burglaries  would  go  up  ? — Yes. 

9292.  Then  he  would  take  into  consideration  severity  of 
punishment  ? — Up  to  a  point. 

9293.  If  you  were  convicted  of  exceeding  the  speed  on  a 
motor  car,  it  would  make  a  difterence  to  your  speed  after- 
ward-S  whether  you  were  fined  five  shillings  or  five  pounds  ? 
— Yes,  it  might. 

9294.  Therefore,  would  you  not  say'  that,  to  a  certain 
extent,  the  severity  of  punishment  does  have  a  deterrent 
o;lect  ? — On  criminals  ;  not  on  these  classes  of  men. 

9295.  Not  on  vagrants  ?— No. 

9298.  I  understand  you  mean  that  a  pauper  in  the 
casual  ward,  if  he  knew  he  would  be  sent  to  prison  for 
.six  months  for  refusing  work,  would  refuse  his  work  just 
the  same  ? — Just  the  same. 

9297.  Whether  ihe  sentence  was  seven  days  or  six 
month'?,  he  would  refuge  his  work  just  the  same? — Just 
th?  same,  not  a  bit  of  diiference. 

9298.  And  in  the  same  way  as  regards  begging,  yoU 
think  a  man  would  beg  just  the  same  whether  he  was 
sent  to  gaol  for  seven  days  or  six  months  ? — Just  the  same. 


9299.  You  think  it  is  a  matter  of  indifference  to  him 
whether  he  is  in  the  casual  ward  or  in  prison  ? — ^I  think  so. 

9300.  You  do  not  think  he  prefers  prison  to  the  other  ? 
— T  do  not  think  so.  You  see  you  are  talking  of  the  casual 
ward  ;  I  take  it  a  man  would  not  be  in  the  casual  ward 
six  months.  It  is  well  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  difference 
bstween  a  casual  ward  and  a  prison  is  that  in  the  casual 
ward  he  is  in  for  the  night. 

9301.  Or  two  or  four  nights  ? — If  he  is  six  months  the 
inmate  of  a  workhouse  or  the  inmate  of  a  prison,  put  it 
one  way  or  the  other,  it  does  not  make  much  difference  to 
him  which  he  is  in. 

9302.  According  to  your  figures  about  80  per  cent,  of 
those  100  men  had  not  been  previously  convicted  ? — 
Yes. 

9303.  Most  of  these  men  were  in  for  short  terms — 
fourteen  days  ? — Yes. 

9304.  I  do  not  suppose  when  a  man  is  in  for  fourteen 
days  they  would  always  know  it  in  prison  ? — Our  system 
is  pretty  ssvere  in  being  able  to  trace  people. 

9305.  Do  you  take  much  trouble  to  trace  a  man  who 
is  in  for  seven  or  fourteen  days  ? — Oh,  yes,  everybody 
has  to  go  through  the  s&me  routine. 

9396.  Take  the  case  of  a  man  who  has  not  had  a  previous 
conviction  at  the  same  police  court ;  do  you  send  up  to 
Scotland  Yard  to  know  whether  he  has  been  previously 
convicted  ?— We  may  do. 

9307.  You  would  not  usually  with  a  fourteen  days 
man  ? — Well,  I  do  not  suppose  so,  unless  we  were  called 
upon  specially  to  do  it ;  but  there  are  other  means  of 
tracing  besides  Scotland  Yard  ;  the  probability  is  Scot- 
land Yard  get  their  information  from  us,  not  we  from 
Scotland  Yard. 

9308.  The  only  way  of  being  at  all  sure  is  to  trace 
his  finger-prints  ;  he  may  have  been  convicted  100  times 
and  gone  to  other  prisons  ;  you  would  not  know  of  that 
at  the  prison  except  by  going  to  Scotland  Yard  ? — Well, 
we  need  not  go  to  Scotland  Yard  ;  we  have  plenty  of 
other  means  that  we  employ  for  finding  out. 

9309.  What  sort  of  means  ? — ^We  have  got  previous 
records  and  previous  histories  of  the  men. 

9310.  Suppose  a  man,  John  Smith,  who  has  been  in 
half  the  prisons  in  England,  comes  to  London,  and  calls 
himself  John  Jones,  he  is  run  in  by  the  police,  and  is  lodged 
at  your  prison  without  any  notice  of  a  previous  conviction  ; 
you  would  not  take  the  trouble  to  find  out  whether  he 
had  a  previous  conviction  ? — Oh,  yes,  if  it  were  necessary. 

9311.  It  would  not  be  necessary  in  the  fourteen  days, 
so  why  should  you  take  the  trouble  ? — I  can  only  give 
you  the  office  return  there. 

9312.  I  am  anxious  that  there  shall  be  no  misconception, 
because  our  idea  certainly  is  that  the  proportion  of 
prisoners  who  come  to  prison,  who  have  been  previously 
convicted,  is  more  than  20  per  cent.  ;  do  not  your  figures 
mean  only  that  out  of  those  100  people  only  21  were 
known  at  Pentonville  prison  to  have  been  previously 
convicted  ? — Yes,  sir. 

9313.  You  say  that  hard  labour  now  does  not  involve 
any  physical  exercise  at  all  ? — That  is  so. 

9314.  But  that  is  not  the  case  at  other  prisons ;  they 
have  stone  breaking  at  some  prisons,  have  they  not  ? — I 
suppose  stone  breaking  will  crop  up.  It  is  a  question  of 
accommodation,  if  you  consider  stone  breaking  physical 
exercise. 

9315.  Do  you  not  think  it  is  ? — It  is  only  a  pound 
hammer. 

9316.  You  have  to  bend,  and  at  all  events  you  have 
to  use  your  arms,  whereas  at  oakum  picking  you  only  use 
your  fingers  ? — Yes,  sir. 

9317.  Wood  chopping  they  have  at  some  prisons  ? — 
Yes. 

9318.  That  is  distinct  physical  exercise  surely  ? — Yes. 

9319.  Have  you  ever  been  at  a  prison  where  they  have 
stone  breaking  and  wood  chopping  ? — No,  sir. 

9320.  When  you  certify  a  man  as  unfit  for  hard  labour, 
do  you  mean  that  he  is  unfit  for  the  hardest  form  of  hard 
labour,  or  do  you  mean  unfit  for  that  special  form  of  hard 
labour  wliich  is  practised  at  your  prison  ? — Oh,  I  should 
take.it  as  being  unfit  for  any  form  of  hard  labour.  That 
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is  a  form  we  use.  When  you  have  to  deal  with  large 
numbers  of  men  like  we  have,  you  do  not  know  when  they 
might  get  shifted  from  one  spot  to  another  under  different 
oflBcers  or  different  arrangements,  therefore  it  is  no  good 
having  half-and-half  measures ;  whatever  you  order 
must  be  definite. 

9321.  Still,  now,  take  for  instance  a  man  with  a  rupture, 
he  would  clearly  not  be  fit  for  stone  breaking  ? — No, 
certainly  not. 

9322.  But  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  him  picking 
oakum  ? — I  agree. 

9323.  Well,  at  Pentonville  would  you  certify  him  unfit 
for  hard  labour  ? — I  should. 

9324.  At  Pentonville  he  would  get  off  picking  oakum, 
because  he  is  unfit  for  breaking  stones  ? — Yes,  sir,  but 
then  he  would  be  put  to  other  labour  which  would  be 
tasked  just  the  same,  but  it  would  not  include  the  ques- 
tion of  hard  labour. 

9325.  Hard  labour  is  purely  a  technical  term  ?  — 
Purely  a  technical  term,  but  as  I  say,  when  we  arc  dealing 
with  vast  numbers  like  I  have  to  do,  it  is  no  good  having 
different  arrangements ;  the  thing  must  be  definite. 
Suppose  I  say  a  man  is  unfit  for  hard  labour,  it  does  not 
take  him  off  task  and  other  labour ;  the  other  labour 
may  be  equally  hard,  but  he  would  not  have  to  do  any 
physical  work  which  would  aggravate  his  rupture. 

9326.  Well,  take  the  case  of  a  ruptured  man,  if  you  knew 
that  hard  labour  meant  nothing  more  than  coal  sack 
making  or  oakum  picking,  you  could  certify  him  fit  for 
hard  labour  ? — I  could  do  so. 

9327.  But  you  do  not  know,  once  you  certify  him  fit 
for  hard  labour,  whether  he  might  not  be  transferred  to 
another  prison  and  put  to  stone  breaking  ? — He  might 
be  transferred  to  another  floor  or  another  officer. 

9328.  He  might  be  put  into  a  different  lot  and  told 
to  carry  very  heavy  weights  ?• — -Yes,  to  carry  the  dinner 
tins  or  coal  or  something  of  that  sort  which  would  be 
detrimental  to  his  hernia. 

9329.  {Dr.  Downes.)  As  regards  the  38  out  of  this  100 
you  certified  as  unfit  for  labour,  were  they  certified  as  un- 
fit in  the  sense  that  you  have  just  now  bsen  telling  us  ? — 
Yes. 

9330.  {Mr.  Simpson.)  Therefore  some  of  them  might 
be  perfectly  fit  for  coal  sack  making  ? — Oh,  yes. 

9331.  Industrial  labour  is  a  purely  technical  term  ? — 
A  purely  technical  term. 

9332.  Coal  sack  making  is  classed  as  hard  labour  ?  — 
Yes,  sir. 

9333.  But  it  is  quite  as  much  industrial  as  making 
mailbags,  is  it  not  ? — Absolutely. 

9334.  Would  it  be  right  to  say  industrial  labour  is 
purely  productive ;  unlike  oakum  picking  it  is  all  for  some 
good  ? — -Well,  we  cannot  always  say  that,  sir.  I  mean 
to  say,  the  great  difficulty  in  all  our  prisons  at  the  present 
day  is  labour  as  compared  with  what  it  used  to  be  in  the 
old  days.  In  the  old  days  prisons  were  self -supporting  ; 
now  of  course  the  difficulty  is  to  get  labour  of  any  kind  ; 
we  do  not  know  which  way  to  turn  to  get  it ;  in  fact,  if  it 
were  not  for  Government  contracts,  I  do  not  know  what 
we  should  do. 

9335.  I  suppose  at  Pentonville  almost  all  the  work  is 
done  either  for  the  prisons  or  for  Government  ? — Yes. 

9336.  You  do  a  good  deal  for  the  prisons  ?— Yes,  and 
for  the  Post  Office  ;  we  do  the  Post  Office  bags  and  re- 
pair them.  As  I  tell  you,  we  are  doing  coal  bags  for  the 
Admiralty  and  all  that  sort  of  labour,  but  that  is  the  only 
thing  we  can  get.  Well,  then,  there  is  clothes  making,  of 
course,  and  repairing  prison  clothes.  We  make  a  large 
number  of  prison  kits. 

9337.  {Sir  William  Chance.)  A  very  large  proportion 
of  your  prison  population  are  of  a  very  low  grade  of  in- 
telligence, are  they  not  ? — Yes. 

9338.  Could  you  tell  me  what  proportion  of  them 
would  be  those  whom  you  would  consider  as  verging  on 
imbecility, who,  in  fact,  might  be  regarded  as  feeble-minded, 
perhaps  1 — I  could  not  give  you  anything  accurate,  sir. 
I  believe  that  class  of  prisoner  works  out  at  the  present 
tune  at  about  3  per  cent.  It  is  difficult  to  give  evidence 
when  you  have  not  got  figures  before  you.     I  gave 


evidence    before   the   Feeble-Minded   Commission    and    -1//-,  J.  H. 
worked  a  good  deal  at  those  figures,  which  came  out  to  Parker 
about  3  per  cent.  FRCP's 

9339.  That  is  rather  lower  than  I  thought  ?~W<'n,  it 

is  such  a  difficult  question  to  decide  what  the  definition  5  July  1905. 

is;  you  see  you  have  got  your  iw[b?cili.'S  and  weak-minded   

and  feeble-minded. 

9340.  As  regards  these  particular  cl<i,ssos  of  prisoners 
who  come  from  tlie  workhouse,  do  you  ^nk  a  larger 
proportion  of  them  would  b3  of  a  lower  grade  of  intelli- 
gence than  the  ordinary  prisoner  ? — I  do  ;  I  think  we 
get  the  majority  from  that  class. 

9341.  Do  you  think  they  form  the  majority  of  thesis 
persons  in  your  return  ? — I  should  think  so  ;  I  cannot 
tell  for  certain  ;  I  have  not  gone  into  that  question  ;  1 
did  not  know  I  should  be  taken  on  the  mental  side. 

9342.  But  generally  a  larger  proportion  would  be  of  a 
lower  grade  of  intelligence  than  taking  the  whole  prison 
population  ? — Yes,  sir. 

9343.  And  as  to  their  physical  condition,  would  the 
same  thing  apply  to  that  ? — Yes,  more  so,  I  should  thmk, 
because,  you  see,  a  lot  of  them  live  from  hand  to  moutli ; 
sometimes  they  do  not  get  food  at  all. 

9344.  {Dr.  Downes.)  Is  that  an  impression,  or  have 
you  any  actual  statistics  to  support  that  view  1 — I  have 
no  statistics. 

9345.  It  is  just  an  impression  ? — Well,  it  is  an  im- 
pression which  I  get  from  cases.  There  is  a  man  h(;ro, 
Robert  Lynn,  a  pauper,  who  refused  to  work,  who  was 
convicted  at  Bow  Street  on  June  23rd,  1005,  and  given 
twenty-one  days'  hard  labour.  Well,  I  took  this  case 
up  as  an  example,  and  I  asked  him  about  it,  and  he  said 
that  he  was  aged  forty,  and  that  he  went  to  the  work- 
house as  he  had  not  had  food  for  two  days. 

9346.  That  is  only  a  single  case  ?■ — Yes,  that  is  all  I 
can  tell  you.  I  did  not  know  the  exact  extent  that  this 
was  wanted,  otherwise  I  could  have  got  out  all  the  par- 
ticulars. 

9347.  {Sir  William  Chance.)  Is  it  partly  for  that  reason 
that  you  would  like  to  see  tliem  treated  rather  differently 
in  a  labour  colony  than  in  the  prison  ? — Yes,  sir. 

9348.  You  think  that  they  cannot  bo  .suitably  treated 
in  prison  ? — No,  sir.  I  think  you  want  the  labour  colony 
for  this  class  of  man  more  particularly,  whatever  you 
like  to  call  it ;  it  ought  to  ba  penal,  I  think. 

9349.  But  principally  on  account  of  their  physical 
and  mental  condition  ? — On  account  of  their  physical 
and  mental  condition. 

9350.  {Dr.  Downes.)  I  see  these  100  jnon  are  prisoners 
committed  to  prison  for  neglecting  to  perform  their 
allotted  task  in  the  workhouse  ;  do  you  know  officially 
what  the  allotted  task  was  ?■ — No,  sir,  I  do  not  know 
officially  ;  I  know  they  have  told  me  they  have  to  pink 
3  lbs.  of  oakum  and  break  1  cwt.  of  stones  ;  I  do  not  know 
if  it  is  true. 

9351.  That  is  not  evidence  ?— N-J- 

9352.  You  are  not  aware  that  there  are  other  tasks- 
also  in  casual  wards  ? — No. 

9353.  For  example,  such  things  as  cutting  and  bundling 
wood  ? — No. 

9354.  You  are  not  aware  that  there  is  a  regulation 
that  a  person  shall  not  be  required  to  perform  the  whole  or 
any  part  of  such  task  of  work,  if  it  shall  appear  tijat  the 
same  is  not  suited  to  his  age,  strength  or  capacity ;  and 
you  have  no  official  knowledge  as  to  whether  they  were 
required  to  perform  the  whole  of  a  given  task,  or  whether 
it  was  only  a  portion  of  a  given  task  ? — No,  I  have  not. 

9355.  So  that  this  history  is  to  a  certain  extent  in- 
complete if  you  do  not  know  what  the  task  was  they 
were  asked  to  perform  ?— Not  after  they  come  to  us. 

9356.  It  is  incomplete  as  to  the  history  before  they 
come  to  you  1 — That  I  have  nothmg  to  do  with. 

9357.  I  think  you  said  that  the  present  A  diet  was 
introduced  in  1900  ? — I  cannot  say  for  certam. 

9358.  Well,  we  have  it  in  evidence  that  the  A  and  the 
B  diets  were  introduced  in  1899  ;  Major  Claj^on  told  us 
that  for  the  first  two  years  after  their  introduction  the 
number  of  canvictions  of  paupers  for  mi  behaviour,  and 
so  on,  went  down  ? — Yes,  sir. 
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MINUTES  OP  EVIDENCE  : 


Mr.  J.  II.       9359.  You  have  no  reason  to  doubt  that  ? — ^Not  at 
Parker      all,  sir. 

F^R^c's        9360.  You  give  your  certificate  of  unfitness  for  hard 
■     labour  generally  because  the  men  may  be  transferred  to 
5  July  1905.  otlier  groups  of  officers  ? — Yes. 

  9361.  You  would  not  say  a  man  of  forty-five  was 

incapacitated  from  doing  any  work  by  reason  of  age  ? — 
He  is  not  incapacitated  from  doing  any  work.  Those 
men  are  excused  hard  labour.  All  these  men  are  sen- 
tenced to  hard  labour,  and  those  are  the  reasons  why 
they  sire  not  fit  for  hard  labour. 

9362.  In  the  wide  sense  which  you  have  described  ? — 
Yes,  sir. 

9363.  But  you  do  not  mean  that  they  are  not  fit  for 
any  kind  of  labour  ?  — We  classify  our  labour. 

9364.  You  have  told  us  that  you  do  not  know  what 
the  class  of  task  is  in  the  casual  ward :  so  it  does  not 
follow  that  because  you  certify  them  as  unfit  for  the 


prison  hard  labour,  that  they  were  imfit  to  do  the  labour 
in  the  casual  ward  ? — ^No,  I  cannot  say  that. 

9365.  (Mr.  Davy.)  You  have  a  knowledge  of  the  task 
of  oakum  picking  ? — Yes,  sir. 

9366.  Would  you  rather  pick  3  lbs.  of  oakum  under 
prison  conditions,  or  4  lbs.  of  oakum  if  you  are  allowed 
a  finger  and  a  fiddle,  and  a  hot  water  pipe,  to  warm  the 
oakum,  as  in  workhouses  ? — I  would  rather  pick  the 
4  lbs.  ;  in  the  old  days  they  used  to  allow  a  fiddle  in 
prisons. 

9367.  [Dr.  Dowries.)  You  have  a  long  experience  of 
prison  dietary  ? — Thirty-five  years. 

9368.  Do  you  now  have  to  put  men  on  extra  bread  ? 
— Never,  sir. 

9369.  Not  since  the  new  dietary  has  been  introduced  ? 
— No,  sir. 

9370.  Had  you  previously  ?— Yes,  constantly. 
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Mr.  Thomas 
Cole. 
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9371.  (Chairman.)  Superintendent  Cole,  you  are  one 
of  the  superintendents  of  the  Metropolitan  Police  ? — 
Yes,  of  the  "  E  "  Division  at  Bow  Street,  sir. 

9372.  And  what  part  of  the  Metropolis  does  that  com- 
prise ? — It  takes  from  the  River  Thames  across  to  the 
Euston  Road. 

9373.  North  and  south,  that  would  be  ?— That  would 
be  north  and  south.  Then  I  take  from  Northumberland 
Avenue,  through  St.  Martin's  Lane,  across  New  Oxford 
Street,  by  the  British  Museum,  straight  across  Gordon 
Square  to  the  Euston  Road,  then  down  Gray's  Inn  Road, 
Mount  Pleasant,  and  Farringdon  Street,  by  Charterhouse 
Street  to  Holborn  Bars,  and  back  to  the  Thames. 

9374.  What  is  the  area  of  that  district  ? — About  one 
square  mile,  sir. 

9375.  Now,  during  the  twelve  months  ended  30th 
June  of  this  year,  how  many  people  were  apprehended 
by  the  police  in  your  district  for  vagrancy  offences? — 
For  begging,  472 ;  and  for  sleeping  out,  40. 

9376.  Then  begging  appears  to  bs  a  prevalent  offence 
amongst  the  London  vagrants  ? — Well,  of  course  we  can 
only  apportion  a  very  small  part  of  it,  because  these 
beggars  are  very  careful ;  they  will  not  beg  in  the  presence 
■of  a  constable,  if  they  know  it ;  sometimes  a  plain  clothes 
officer  comes  across  them. 

9377.  And  the  kindly  hearted  people  are  rather  diffi- 
cult to  get  evidence  from  ? — It  is  very  seldom  you  will 
get  a  private  individual  to  give  anyone  into  custody 

9378.  Now  with  regard  to  sleeping  out,  can  you  tell 
us  where  that  takes  place  generally  ? — -Well,  the  people 
get  into  sheds,  and  areas,  and  a  lot  of  them  sleep  on  the 
seats  on  the  Thames  Embankment. 

9379.  If  a  man  is  found  sleeping  on  the  Embankment 
seats,  do  you  apprehend  him  ? — Unfortunately,  sir,  we 
cannot ;  a  policeman  will  perhaps  wake  him  up  and  tell 
him  to  move  on,  but  there  is  a  difficulty  about  it. 

9380.  The  sleeping  out  by  itself  is  not  an  offence  ? — 
No,  sir.  First  of  all  we  must  prove  that  the  man  has  no 
means  of  subsistence,  and  that  is  a  very  difficult  thing, 
because  the  magistrates  have  ruled  that  if  he  only  has  a 
penny  in  his  pocket  he  has  means,  and  therefore  he  does 


not  come  within  the  Act;  so  it  is  very  difficult  for  us  to 
deal  with  those  persons.  That  would  probably  account 
for  the  very  small  number  apprehended. 

9381.  Of  course,  in  those  cases  there  is  not  the  same 
danger  as  in  the  case  of  a  man  sleeping  inside  a  dwelling 
or  on  a  staircase  ;  in  the  latter  case  there  is  undoubted 
risk  of  fire  if  the  man  has  matches  ? — -That  is  so. 

9382.  From  a  man  sleeping  in  the  open  street  on  the 
Embankment  there  is  very  little  danger  ? — Yes.  It  is 
dangerous  when  they  get  into  out-buildings. 

9383.  I  suppose  these  forty  are  mostly  men  who  have 
got  into  some  buildings,  outhouses,  or  something  of  that 
sort  ? — Quite  so.  The  first  thing  a  policeman  thinks 
is  that  they  might  be  there  for  some  unlawful  purpose. 
If  we  find  that  they  have  simply  gone  in  there  to  sleep, 
then  they  are  charged  with  that  offence. 

9384.  I  should  like  to  have  your  opinion  as  to  what 
percentage  of  the  vagrants  you  come  across  are  men 
who  would  work  if  they  could  get  it  ? — A  very  small 
percentage,  sir. 

9385.  I  may  tsll  you  one  witness  put  the  number 
at  1  per  cent  ? — Well,  I  would  hardly  like  to  go  as  low  as 
that,  sir,  but  there  is  certainly  a  very  small  percentage 
of  them.  I  have  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  them 
principally  this  last  winter  at  the  Salvation  Army  place, 
Wych  Street ;  night  after  night  you  will  see  the  same 
persons  there ;  evidently  by  their  dress  and  appearance 
they  are  men  who  never  do  any  work. 

9386.  In  that  Salvation  Army  shelter  do  they  have 
to  pay  something  ? — No,  they  were  only  given  food ; 
they  were  not  lodged  there. 

9387.  But  there  are  Salvation  Army  shelters  where 
these  men  sleep  ? — There  is  one  now  where  they  are 
lodged,  and  they  are  charged  2d.  a  night. 

9388.  Well,  the  man  would  ha\e  to  get  that  somehow  ? 
— He  gets  that  by  begging.  We  have  been  very  much 
pestered  with  them  in  the  Strand,  and  ail  round  that 
neighbourhood,  during  this  last  winter.  They  get  round 
the  theatres,  begging  at  the  cab  doors.  That  is  where  the 
principal  number  of  our  beggars  are  apprehended. 

9389.  You  say  a  \ery  small  proportion  of  the  London 
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vagrants  are  men  who  would  work  if  they  could  get  it  ? 
— That  is  so  ;  that  is  my  opinion. 

9390.  They  do  not  come  within  the  description  of  the 
unemployed  ? — Oh,  no ;  you  can  see  the  difEerence  in  the 
men. 

9391.  They  are  unemployed,  but  they  are  unemployed 
by  their  own  action  ? — In  the  summer  time  a  very  large 
number  of  those  go  off  into  the  country  and  we  lose  them 
for  the  time. 

9392.  We  have  been  told  that  a  certain  number  of 
them  go  hop-picking,  and  fruit-picking,  and  so  on  ? — 
I  think  principally  they  tramp  the  country  and  live  on 
charity,  and  then  return  ;  in  winter  we  find  them  back 
again. 

9393.  I  suppose  there  is  a  certain  numl)er  of  London 
people  who  go  out  into  Kent  and  Surrey  ?— Yes,  there 
might  be  a  few. 

9394.  Now,  what  is  your  opinion  as  to  the  effect  of 
shelters,  and  the  distribution  of  free  food  ? — Well,  with 
regard  to  the  shelters,!  think  they  are  beneficial,especially 
the  Salvation  Army  shelters.  Persons  can  go  in  there 
and  get  a  lodging  for  2d.  a  night.  Perhaps  they  do  not 
mind  paying  2d.,  and  that  keeps  them  out  of  the  streets. 
I  think  a  great  many  of  them  go  and  pay  2d.  who  other- 
wise would  sleep  in  the  streets.  With  regard  to  the 
free  food,  I  am  afraid,  however  well  intended,  it  is  a  mis- 
take ;  it  is  so  much  abused.  I  am  afraid  some  of  the 
genuine  working  men  go  there  and  they  find  that  they 
can  get  food  cheap,  and  then  they  mix  with  these 
habitual  vagrants,  and  so  they  drift  into  their  ranks. 

9395.  It  tends  to  make  them  become  idle  ? — It  tends 
to  make  them  become  idle  ;  there  is  not  the  slightest  doubt 
about  that. 

9396.  Do  you  know  how  many  vagrants  there  are 
in  your  own  district  ? — We  took  a  census  of  them  on  the 
night  of  the  7th  July,  and  we  found  1,055  males  and  176 
females.  They  were  principally  found  on  the  Embank- 
ment, the  larger  number  of  them  on  the  seats.  Tnere 
was  a  later  return  in  which  there  was  a  greatly  increased 
number,  that  is  so  far  as  common  lodging-houses  were 
concerned,  but  they  include  numbers  that  we  did  not 
include  in  the  first  return,  sir,  because  there  are  people 
sleeping  in  the  common  lodging-houses  who  do  work  and 
.are  not  vagrants.  Numbers  of  the  Covent  Garden  porters 
sleep  in  common  lodging-houses. 

9397.  There  is  a  very  considerable  number  of  men  who 
do  work  and  habitually  use  the  common  lodging-houses  ? 
— It  increased  our  number  from  780  to  1,824  by  includino- 
all.  ^ 

9398.  But  those  would  not  ba  vagrants  ?— Those 
would  not  be  vagrants  ;  we  did  not  class  them  as  vagrants 
in  the  first  return. 

9399.  The  man  who  sleeps  in  the  common  lodging- 
house  is  not  necessarily  a  vagrant ;  there  is  no  vagrancy 
in  that  ? — No  ;  that  is  why  we  did  not  include  them  all 
in  the  return.  We  included  some  who  were  in  common 
lodging-houses,  but  they  were  known  as  vagrants  ;  they 
simply  slept  there  for  the  night,  and  they  are  shown  separ- 
ately in  the  return. 

9430.  Your  return  gives  78)  men  in  common  lodging- 
houses,  and  274  men  elsewhere  than  in  the  casual  wards 
or  common  lodging-houses  :  now  is  that  an  increase  on 
late  years  or  not  ? — Well,  it  is  an  increase.  Of  course, 
I  have  not  made  comparisons,  but  we  know  we  have  a 
larger  number  of  vagrants  about  the  neighbourhood  than 
we  had  a  few  years  ago  ;  they  are  increasing. 

9401.  Is  it  not  owing  partly  to  the  fact  that  there 
have  been  a  certain  number  of  men  unemployed,  not 
from  their  own  fault  ? — I  think  this  free  food  distribution 
has  brought  them  into  the  neighbourhood  ;  that  has  been 
the  cause  of  it,  sir. 

9402.  More  than  the  non-employment  ? — More  than 
the  non-employment.  You  see  the  Church  Army  started 
a  place  in  Allwych  which  was  supported  by  the  King, 
but  they  asked  the  men  to  do  a  small  amount  of  labour 
there,  such  as  wood  chopping,  and  the  place  was  open 
both  night  and  day ;  shelter  was  given  as  well  as  food  ; 
the  numbers  received  averaged  215  for  every  twenty- 
four  hours,  but  the  Salvation  Army  nxunbered  920  a  night. 

9403.  The  Salvation  Army  did  not  demand  any  task  ? 
— No. 


9-101.  That  vvouli  make  the  difference  between  them  Mr.  Thomas 
and  the  Church  Army  ? — Tne  Salvation  Army  altered  Cole. 

their  system  afterwards  ;  they  issued  tickets,  and  their   

officers  went  out  with  tickets,  and  only  gave  them  to      J"''.v  1905. 
those  persons  who  they  were  satisfied  were  really  destitute 
from  want  of  work,  and  the  numbers  dropped  down  then 
from  920  a  night  to  143  a  night. 

9405.  (Mr.  Davy.)  W-hat  did  the  tickets  do  ?— The 
tickets  authorised  these  persons  to  go  to  the  shelter  ard 
get  a  meal. 

9406.  Only  a  meal  ? — Only  a  meal,  sir 

9407.  {3Ir.  Simpson.)  The  Salvation  Army  have  no 
free  shelters  in  your  division  ? — I  think  not,  only  free 
food  places  ;  they  charge  2d.  a  night  for  the  lodging. 

9403.  [Chairman.)  I  want  to  ask  you  one  or  two 
questions  about  hawkers'  and  pedlars'  licenses  ;  would 
you  describe  hawkers  as  vagrants  ? — I  think  not,  sir. 

9409.  I  mean  they  are  mostly  people  who  have  a  horse 
and  a  cart,  are  they  not  ? — Yes,  they  have  a  horse  and  a 
cart,  and  they  pay  £2  a  year  for  their  license. 

9110.  They  are  actual  traders  ? — Oh,  certainly. 

9411.  You  would  not  describe  them  at  all  as  vagrants  ? 
— Oh,  no,  not  at  all. 

9412.  Now  with  regard  to  pedlars,  they  are  in  a  different 
position  ? — Well,  they  are  somewhat,  sir ;  of  course, 
they  only  pay  53.  for  their  certificate,  but  very  strict 
inquiry  is  mide  into  th^ir  chiract:r  before  the  certificate 
is  issued.    Wo  make  th3  inquiries  ourselves. 

9413.  I  suppose  the  Metropolitan  Police  take  care  to 
inquire  into  what  the  position  of  the  pedlar  is  ? — We  do. 
We  make  very  strict  inquiry  into  their  character  before 
the  certificate  is  issued. 

9414.  So  that  the  pedlar  shall  not  make  his  certificate 
a  cl)ak  ijT  something  ehe  ? — Of  course,  tiere  arc,  no 
doubt,  men  who  go  about  as  pedlars  who  hold  no  license, 
and  I  am  afraid  they  give  trouble  at  times, 

9415.  If  a  min  is  paddling,  do  your  men  ask  him 
for  his  license  ? — Oh,  yes,  they  do  ;  they  charge  him  when 
they  fi  id  him  peddling  without  a  license. 

9416.  Wiien  they  find  a  m^n  peddling  without  a  license 
they  take  him  up  before  the  magistrate  1 — Yes.  Of 
course,  these  men  wear  no  badge,  and  there  is  nothing 
by  which  a  liouse-holder  can  identify  them  as  to  whether 
they  are  licensed  pedlars  or  not. 

9417.  I  do  not  know  whether  you  have  heard  of  the 
way-ticket  system  by  which  a  nian  would  be  obliged  to 
carry  with  him  a  ticket  identifying  him,  which  he  would 
have  to  show  whenever  he  was  called  upon  so  to  do  ;  in 
that  way  you  would  be  able  to  identify  the  man  if  he 
were  an  habitual  vagrant  ?—  I  think  it  would  be  a  very 
good  system  ;  something  ought  to  be  adopted  different 
to  this  free  food  distribution,  because  that  was  given  to 
all  comers,  whether  they  were  v/orking  men  or  not. 

9418.  With  regard  to  the  vagrant  using  the  casual 
ward,  there  probably  would  be  very  little  difficulty  in 
obliging  hitn  to  take  with  him  a  waj^-ticket ;  but  there 
would  be  a  greater  difficulty  with  a  man  in  the  common 
lodging-house,  because  he  pays  for  his  bed,  and  you  could 
not  oblige  him  to  take  it  ?—  But  still  he  should  not  be  able 
to  get  a  free  meal  without  a  ticket. 

9419.  If  yoa  mxks  the  way-ticket  tolerably  general,  I 
think  you  would  agree  with  me  it  would  be  a  very  good 
means  of  identification  ?— I  do.  1  have  not  thought  it 
out,  but  as  you  have  mentioned  the  subject  I  certainly 
think  it  would  be  a  good  thing. 

9420.  (J/)-.  Davy.)  What  boroughs  do  you  include  in 
your  district  ?— I  have  not  a  whole  borough  ;  I  have 
nearly  the  whole  borough  of  Eolborn,  at  any  rate  about 
three  quarters  of  Holborn. 

9421.  (Jfr.  Simpson.)  Some  of  the  Strand,  I  suppose  '! 
—  Yes,  that  is  part  of  the  city  of  Westminster. 

9422.  [Mr.  Davy.)  Have  you  much  of  Westminster  ?— 
All  that  part  east  of  Northumberland  Avenue. 

9423.  So  that  you  include  a  great  part  of  Westminster 
and  nearly  all  Holborn? — Yes,  and  1  ha  ve  a  small  portion  of 
the  borough  of  Finsbury  and  a  small  portion  of  St.  Pancras. 

9424.  Is  St.  James's  Park  in  your  district  ? — No  sir, 
that  belongs  to  the  "  A  "  Division. 
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9425.  You  say  that  you  cannot  get  a  conviction  for 
sleeping  out  unless  you  prove  that  the  man  has  no  visible 
means  of  subsistence  ? — -That  is  so. 

9426.  And  a  penny  is  held  to  be  visible  means  of  sub- 
sistence ;  is  that  a  recent  decision  ?— Oh,  no,  sir,  that  is 
a  decision  of  old  standing. 

9427.  It  is  an  understood  thing  ?— Yes,  sir. 

9428.  What  are  the  usual  sentences  for  sleeping  out  ? — 
Well,  they  vary  very  much  ;  sometimes  the  magistrate 
will  simply  sentence  the  prisoner  to  one  day,  and  if  it  is 
the  first  offence  he  is  generally  discharged ;  they  get 
sentences  up  to  three  months. 

9429.  Are  they  ever  sentenced  to  a  substantial  term  ?— 
No,  unless  it  is  a  repeated  offence. 

9430.  How  do  ycu  knew  it  is  a  repeated  offence  ?— 
Well,  we  know  if  they  have  been  charged  before. 

9431.  In  your  division  ?— Yes,  sir. 

9432.  But  you  would  not  know  if  they  had  been 
charged  in  another  division  ?-  No  ;  they  get  the  advan- 
tage of  that. 

9433.  They  just  run  the  chance  of  being  spotted  twice 
in  the  same  division  ?—  That  is  so,  and  the  same  with 
beggars. 

9434.  How  many  police  magistrates'  courts  are  there 
in  your  district  ?—  Only  one.  Bow  Street. 

9435.  So  you  have  only  experience  of  that  one  ?— We 
send  charges  to  Clerkenwell  as  well ;  in  part  of  the 
district  the  prisoners  go  to  Clerkenwell  ;  the  district 
and  the  division  of  the  police  court  are  not  the 
same. 

9436.  Do  you  find  that  the  sentences  in  Clerkenwell 
and  in  Bow  Street  are  pretty  uniform  ? — Yes,  sir  ;  I 
think  as  a  rule  they  are  very  lenient  with  these  vagrants, 
because  they  think  there  might  be  a  doubt.  They  make 
a  great  many  excuses  that  they  cannot  get  work  and  so 
on,  and  they  get  the  benefit  of  it  as  a  rule. 

9437.  You  say  you  do  not  prosecute  them  for  begging, 
unless  a  private  individual  complains  or  the  constable 
actually  sees  them  begging  ? — That  is  so. 

9438.  Supposing  a  man  begs  at  a  theatre  door  from 
some  private  individual,  and  the  private  individual  calls 
a  constable  and  gives  him  in  charge,  what  is  the  procedure 
then  ? — The  private  individual  would  have  to  go  to  the 
police  station  to  prefer  the  charge. 

9439.  Then  and  there  ? — Yes,  sir,  and  attend  the  court 
the  next  day. 

9440.  Suppose  he  says  he  will  not  go  to  the  police 
station  ? — The  policeman  has  no  power  to  act. 

9441.  And  if  the  private  individual  does  not  turn  up 
next  day  ? — There  is  no  evidence  against  the  man. 

9442.  So  that  it  means  the  private  individual  must 
then  and  there  go  to  the  police  station,  and  next  day 
must  go  before  the  magistrate  ?— That  is  so.  Of  course, 
as  I  said  just  now,  it  is  very  rarely  you  can  get  a  private 
individual  to  go  to  that  trouble. 

9443.  He  would  have  to  be  very  much  annoyed  indeed  ? 
— ^Yes,  sir. 

9444.  With  regard  to  common  lodging-houses,  they 
supply  a  necessary  want,  do  they  not  ? — Yes,  sir,  there 
is  no  doubt  about  that. 

9445.  You  cannot  say  that  they  are  in  any  sense  a 
mischief  or  a  nuisance  ? — Oh,  no,  I  think  not ;  I  think 
the  reverse,  because  they  are  the  means  of  those  people 
getting  a  cheap  lodging,  without  which  they  would  be 
sleeping  in  the  streets. 

9446.  And  in  London,  at  all  events,  the  common  lodging  - 
houses  are  very  well  administered,  I  think  ? — Yes,  very 
well. 

9447.  Have  you  any  free  shelters  in  your  district,  any 
like  Medland  Hall  ? — No  ;  no  free  shelters. 

9448.  I  mean  free  sleeping  shelters  ? — No ;  the  cheapest 
we  have  is  the  Salvation  Army ;  they  charge  2d.  ;  I  do 
not  know  of  a  free  one. 

9449.  There  are  some,  but  not  in  your  district  ? — Not 
one  in  my  district. 

9450.  You  would,  I  take  it,  as  a  matter  of  principle,  be 
opposed  to  free  shelters,  as  you  are  to  free  food  ?  —Well, 


I  do  not  know  altogether  about  that ;  if  there  were  free 
shelters,  probably  these  people  would  go  to  them  instead 
of  sleeping  on  the  streets  or  in  outhouses. 

9451.  What  is  the  harm  of  a  man  sleeping  on  a  bench 
on  the  Embankment  ? — Well,  I  do  not  know  that  there 
is  any  particular  harm  ;  of  course  he  monopolises  the 
seat ;  that  is  the  only  thing  you  can  say. 

9452.  (Captain  Eardley-Wilmot.)  Tnere  is  plenty  of 
accommodation  at  that  time  of  night  ? — Both  night  and 
day  ;  you  will  see  them  sleeping  in  the  daytime  as  well 
as  in  the  night. 

9453.  (Mr.  Davy.)  And  he  belongs  to  a  very  degraded 
class  ? — Yes,  sir.  , 

9454.  And  sleeping  on  these  benches  makes  it  easier 
for  him  to  continue  his  mode  of  life  1 — It  makes  it  rather 
awkward  for  respectable  people  to  go  and  use  those  seats. 

9455.  On  account  of  vermin  ? — Yes. 

9456.  To  your  knowledge,  do  the  police  exercise  any 
supervision  over  the  people  who  sleep  in  the  day-time 
in  St.  James's  Park  and  lie  about  there  ? — All  they  do 
is  probably  to  wake  them  up  and  tell  them  to  move  on. 

9457.  (Captain  Eardley-Wilmot.)  Do  they  do  as  much 
as  that  ? — They  cannot  legally,  but  they  do  it  all  the  same. 

9458.  (Mr.  Davy.)  Can  you  wake  a  man  up  ? — .We 
cannot  legally,  but  we  do.  If  a  man  says  "  Well,  I  am  not 
going  to  move,"  then  we  are  powerless, ;  we  can  do 
nothing  more. 

9459.  Do  you  think  that  is  a  satisfactory  state  of  the 
law  ? — Well,  I  should  scarcely  say  it  is,  sir. 

9460.  You  are  of  opinion  that  the  police  ought  to  have 
some  more  definite  authority  over  free  food  and  free 
shelters  and  that  sort  of  thing  ? — I  do  not  know  about 
free  food  and  free  shelters,  but  I  do  think  with  regard 
to  these  people  sleeping  in  the  open,  or  on  those  seats 
and  in  outhouses,  they  ought.  When  we  find  people 
asleep  in  outhouses  we  take  them  into  custody,  because 
they  might  be  on  the  premises  for  some  unlawful  purpose. 
It  is  difficult  to  deal  \vith  them  if  they  have  money  on 
them. 

9461.  Do  you  charge  them  vtith  being  on  premises  for 
an  unlawful  purpose  ? — Sometimes,  but  something  might 
turn  up  that  we  are  satisfied  that  they  only  went  there  to 
sleep,  and  then  we  charge  them  with  that  offence,  pro- 
vided they  have  no  money  on  them  of  course. 

9462.  But  taking  them  on  the  other  charge  gives  you 
an  opportunity  of  searching  them  ? — Yes,  it  does,  sir. 

9463.  I  suppose  the  difficulty  is  to  search  to  see  if  there 
is  any  money  on  them  ?— That  is  so  ;  we  have  no  power 
1  o  do  that,  as  a  matter  of  fact. 

9464.  Might  you  not  say  to  a  man  "  I  am  going  to 
apprehend  you  for  sleeping  out,  unless  you  can  produce 
riome  money  "  ? — Well,  then  he  would  be  sure  to  say  he 
had  money,  so  that  we  should  not  be  able  to  do  much  in 
that  respect.  A  man  would  say  "  I  have  got  some 
money,  I  do  not  want  to  go  into  the  lodging-house,  I 
prefer  to  sleep  here." 

9465.  He  might  on  sanitary  grounds  prefer  to  sleep 
out  ? — Yes,  sir. 

9466.  (Mr.  Simpson.)  Suppose  a  man  wants  to  break 
into  a  house,  and  has  got  into  the  outside  premises,  if  he 
hears  a  policeman  coming,  he  will  probably  pretend  to 
be  asleep  when  the  policeman  comes  ?— Yes,  he  might. 

9167.  And  the  policeman  in  the  first  place  can  only 
take  him  for  sleeping  out,  I  suppose  ? — WeU,  that  de- 
pends ;  if  he  were  going  to  break  into  a  house,  he  would 
probably  have  some  instrument  about  him. 

9468.  But  you  do  not  know  whether  he  has  got  a 
jemmy  until  you  have  arrested  him  ? — If  the  policeman 
found  a  man  under  those  circnmstances  he  would  ask  him 
his  business,  and  probably  say  "  Now  what  have  you  got 
about  you  ?  "  and  perhaps  feel  his  pockets.  If  he  found 
a  screw-driver  or  something  of  that  kind  about  him,  he 
would  take  him  into  custody  for  being  on  enclosed  premises 
with  house-breaking  implements  in  his  possession. 

9469.  So  I  suppose  you  convict  a  good  number  of 
people  during  the  year  under  the  Prevention  of  Crimes 
Act,  for  being  on  premises  for  a  felonious  purpose  ? — Oh,, 
yes,  we  get  a  good  number  of  them. 
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y47i).  I  suppose  a  good  number  of  those  are  really 
sleeping  out  cases  ?— No,  as  a  rule  they  are  not  of  the 
vagrant  class  ;  very  few  of  them  are,  as  a  matter  of  fact. 

9471.  The  constable  on  duty  may  know  the  man  by 
sight  as  an  old  thief,  may  he  not  ?— Yes,  that  is  so,  but 
we  find  as  a  rule  these  vagrants  are  not  thieves,  except 
that  they  will  do  any  petty  little  thieving  of  anything 
they  can  lay  their  hands  on  easily ;  they  will  not  go  and 
break  into  a  house  ;  they  do  anything  of  that  sort  very 
■seldom. 

9472.  But  there  is  a  great  deal  of  petty  thieving  by 
the  cab  runners  ;  they  will  steal  if  they  can  ?— Petty 
thieving,  but  not  any  such  thing  as  house-breaking. 

9473.  Petty  thieving  may  mean  taking  a  purse  or  a 
chain  ? — But  they  are  not  clever  thieves  ;  they  will  steal 
anything  if  they  can  pick  it  up  easily  without  any  trouble. 

9474.  Larceny  from  the  person  is  not  a  thing  that  is 
committed  very  much  by  tramps,  do  you  think  ? — No, 
I  think  not,  because  it  requires  some  little  skill  to  pick 
a  person's  pocket  without  detection. 

9475.  When  you  run  in  a  man  for  begging,  would  the 
poUce  of  the  division  usually  know  the  man  as  an  old 
beggar  ? — Sometimes. 

9476.  Are  they  finger-printed  ? — No. 

9477.  Bsggars  are  not  finger-printed  at  present  ?— Oh, 
no,  sir. 

9478.  Do  you  work  in  connection  with  the  Mendicity 
Society  ? — Oh,  yes. 

9479.  I  suppose  their  officers  know  a  great  number  of 
bsggars  ? — We  send  particulars  to  the  Mendicity  Society 
on  a  form  which  is  supplied  for  the  purpose  of  every  beggar 
convicted  or  in  custody. 

9480.  W;iat  does  the  society  do  with  that  information  ? 
— Well,  the  society  have  officers  who  attend  the  different 
courts,  and  they  frequently  identify  these  persons  as  old 
hands  at  begging,  and  give  evidence  of  their  former  con- 
victions. 

9481.  Their  officers  attend  the  courts,  but  they  do  not 
act  as  policemen  or  look  about  the  streets  for  vagrants, 
do  they  ?— Sometimes  they  do.  If  they  see  f.n  old  hand 
begging,  they  will  call  a  constable  and  give  him  into 
custody. 

9482.  So  that  would  be  a  case  in  which  you  are  helped 
by  a  member  of  the  general  public,  if  one  may  so  call  the 
mendicity  officer?— He  is  an  officer  something  like  a 
policeman,  acting  in  the  same  capacity. 

i        9483.  I  suppose  he  is  paid  by  the  society  ? — Yes. 

9484.  Apart  from  that  private  individuals  do  not  do 
much,  I  think  you  say? — Very  rarely;  we  very  rarely 
fiad  a  case,  unless  a  householder  gets  very  much  annoyed 
by  someone,  and  then  they  do  it  on  the  spur  of  the 
moment. 

9485.  What  would  you  think  of  finger-printing  beggars 
I  so  that  you  would  have  an  easy  way  of  identifying  a  man 
I    if  he  had  been  convicted  before  ;  do  you  think  it  is  worth 

while  ?—  I  scarcely  think  it  is  ;  there  are  so  many  of  them 
I    and  you  see  they  travel  the  coimtry  so  much. 

9486.  I  mean  it  would  be  general  all  over  the  country, 
as  a  way  of  putting  down  vagrancy  ?—  I  should  scarcely 

j    think  it  is  worth  the  trouble. 

\  9487.  Do  you  suppose  the  magistrates,  if  they  were 
aware  of  a  long  list  of  previous  convictions,  would  give  a 
much  heavier  sentence  ?—  It  is  very  seldom  they  give 
more  than  a  week  at  the  utmost,  and  if  it  is  a  first 
offence  they  generally  say  one  day,  and  that  means  dis- 
charge at  the  rising  of  the  court. 

« 9488.  Then  if  you  found  fi-om  the  records  all  over  the 
country  that  a  man  had  been  convicted  twenty  or  thirty 
times  for  begging,  I  suppose  they  would  give  him  a  longer 
sentence  ?—  That  would  mean  in  every  case  that  a  prisoner 
charged  with  begging  would  have  to  be  remanded  for 
enquiry  into  his  antecedents,  and  they  do  not  remand 
them  as  a  rule  ;  the  man  is  taken  into  custoay  say  this 
evening,  and  would  be  dealt  with  to-morrow  morning, 
because  the  evidence  is  complete  in  itself  as  a  rule  with 
regard  to  begging. 

9489.  Whether  the  magistrate  knows  much  of  the 
man's  antecedents  depends  upon  whether  the  policeman 
who  has  actually  arrested  him  knows  him,  or  whether  a 


mendicity  officer  recognises  him  ? — Yes,  or  very  often  Hh:  Thomat 
the  gaoler  at  the  court  identifies  him.  Cole. 

9490  The  Metropolitan  police  make  careful  enquiries  jg  j^jy 
before  granting  a  licence  to  a  pedlar  ? — Yes,  sir.   

9491.  But  if  a  pedlar  comes  from  another  district 
already  with  a  licence,  drf'they  renew  it  pretty  readily  ?— 
Yes,  sir. 

9492.  I  suppose  you  do  not  make  the  same  enquiries 
when  renewing  the  licence  ?—  Oh,  yes,  we  do ;  the  fact  of  his 
having  a  licence  from  a  constabulary  district  assists  very 
much ;  according  to  tho  Act  he  must  reside  in  a  place 
a  month  before  he  can  be  granted  a  certificate. 

94S3.  Do  you  find  licences  in  other  districts  have  some- 
times been  granted  in  a  very  easy  way  ? — Well,  of  course, 
I  cannot  say  with  certainty,  but  I  am  rather  afraid  it  is 
so  in  some  of  the  country  districts. 

9494.  Do  you  find,  for  instance,  that  men  whom  you  have 
run  in  for  criminal  offences  have  had  pedlars'  licences  ? — • 
No,  I  cannot  say  that  I  do,  but  I  am  afraid  there  is  net 
the  strict  enquiry  made  into  their  character  in  some  of  the 
country  districts  that  there  is  in  the  London  district. 

9495.  Probably  they  have  not  so  good  an  organisation 
as  you  have  for  enquiring  ?— No,  sir. 

9496.  Have  you  in  your  division  had  any  difficulty 
with  coffee  stalls  open  at  night?— We  frequently  get 
complaints  from  the  inhabitants  about  them. 

9497.  Do  you  think  those  complaints  are  at  all  well 
founded  ?— Well,  the  noise  that  takes  place  frequently 
at  these  coffee  stalls  must  disturb  the  people  in  their  rest ; 
there  is  no  question  about  that,  and  we  frequently  try  and 
shift  coffee  stalls  to  some  place  where  they  are  not  likely 
to  cause  that  nuisance  to  people. 

9198.  Man  can  get  hilarious  over  coffee  just  the  same 
as  over  beer  ?—  Well,  it  is  not  always  that ;  perhaps  they 
get  hilarious  over  beer  before  they  come  to  the  coffee  stall. 

9499.  After  the  public  houses  are  closed  they  gather 
round  the  coffee  stalls  ?— That  is  so. 

9500.  I  suppose  they  meet  a  real  need  in  the  case  of  the 
men  who  have  to  go  to  work  very  early  in  the  morning  ? — • 
Oh,  I  do  not  think  so.  They  open  at  the  time  the  public 
houses  close. 

9501.  Do  you  think  there  is  any  genuine  need  at  all 
for  a  coffee  stall  between,  say,  12  and  2  in  the  morning  ? 
— I  do  not ;  I  should  think  even  a  later  hour  than  that, 
3  o'clock,  is  quite  soon  enough  for  a  coffee  stall.  Very 
few  men  are  out  going  to  work  before  3  in  the  morning  ; 
printing  offices  we  know  are  leaving  off,  but  then,  as  a 
rule,  the  men  from  these  are  going  home  on  leaving  their 
work,  and  they  do  not  want  to  remain  at  a  coffee  stall. 

9502.  Some  of  the  stalls  are  open  all  through  the  night, 
are  they  not  ?— Ob,  yes,  the  majority  of  them. 

9503.  And  they  do  not  require  a  licence  ? — No,  sir. 

9504.  They  are  not  refreshment  houses  ? — No,  they 
are  on  wheels  ;  they  are  movable  things. 

9505.  Refreshment  houses  have  to  get  a  licence  ? — ■ 
If  they  keep  open  after  ten  o'clock. 

9506.  How  soon  can  they  open  in  the  morning  ? — ■ 
Four  o'clock.    One  hour  earlier  than  the  public  houses. 

9507.  Is  not  that  rather  hard  on  the  refreshment 
houses  ? — Not  at  all ;  they  have  only  to  go  to  the  excise 
authorities  and  they  are  granted  a  licence  at  once. 

9508.  It  is  only  an  excise  licence  ;  you  have  nothing 
to  do  with  it  ? — Nothing  at  all ;  they  simply  go  to  the 
excise  authorities  and  take  out  the  licence. 

9509.  {Sir  William  Chance.)  The  class  of  persons 
to  whom  you  have  been  referring  are  those  who  may  be 
brought  within  the  Vagrancy  Act  ? — Yes. 

9510.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  class  of  persons 
who  frequent  casual  wards  ? — I  should  take  it  they  are 
of  a  similar  class,  the  majority  of  them. 

9511.  You  think  they  are  of  a  similar  class  ? — There 
may  be  a  few  who  are  going  about  the  country  trying 
to  get  work,  but  very  few. 

9512.  I  am  talking  of  London  now  ;  you  think  there 
is  not  much  distinction  between  them  7 — They  are  of  the 
vagrant  class,  I  think. 

9513.  Ha-ve  you  ever  visited  a  casual  ward  ? — No. 
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Mr.  Thomas     9514.  You  have  no  power  to  visit,  have  you  ?— No, 
Cole.  sir. 

18  Julv^905      9f>15.  Do  you  think  it  desirable  that  the  police  should 
'  have  power  to  visit  the  casual  wards  ? — I  do  not  think 
any  good  would  be  done  by  it ;  they  are  under  the 
charge  of  very  good  officers. 

9516.  Would  it  not  help  identification  ? — If  we  identify 
the  casuals  no  good  could  arise  from  it ;  they  are 
committing  no  nuisance  in  the  casual  wards. 

9517.  (Dr.  Dowries.)  You  think  the  shelters  may 
be  beneficial,  because  they  help  to  clear  the  streets  of 
undesirable  characters  ? — Yes,  I  think  so. 

9518.  Now,  do  you  think  that  these  persons  who 
frequent  the  Embankment  at  night  are  undesirables  ? — ■ 
The  majority  of  them  are,  sir. 

9519.  Might  not  that  be  a  danger  to  people  passing 
along  the  Embankment  at  night  ? — Well,  there  is  not 
much  danger  ;  a  few  probably  would  molest  the  respect- 
able people  passing  by  ;  in  fact  it  has  happened,  we 
know,  on  the  Embankment. 

9520.  That  they  do  molest  respectable  people  ? — Yes, 
in  the  way  of  begging  and  so  on. 

9521.  And  there  have  been  cases  of  infamous  charges 
being  brought  against  people  ? — Yes,  and  there  have 
been  several  cases  where  they  have  really  attacked 
people  and  robbed  them,  but  these  are  very  rare. 

9522.  But  still  they  exist  ?— Yes. 

9523.  And  of  course  they  might  increase  ? — Yes,  sir. 

9524.  Have  you  got  more  police  on  the  Embankment 
in  consequence  of  those  people  sleeping  out  there  ? — 
No,  we  have  not ;  you  see  we  get  vagrants  in  other  parts 
as  well.  The  beats  on  the  Embankment  are  rather 
short,  so  that  the  constable  is  frequently  passing. 

9525.  Have  you  had  experience  of  other  parts  of 
the  Metropolitan  district  ? — Yes,  sir. 

9526.  People  of  that  sort  would  be  a  danger  in  an 
outlying  district,  would  they  not  ? — I  should  think  they 
would  be  in  the  summer,  at  any  rate ;  during  the  winter 
we  should  probably  get  them  back  here  again. 

9527.  Can  you  suggest  any  more  stringent  powers 
that  would  be  useful  to  the  police  in  dealing  with  them  ? — 
No,  the  only  thing  would  be  to  make  it  an  offence  for 
them  to  sleep  out  at  night,  whether  they  have  means  or 
not. 

9528.  Their  sleeping  out  appears  to  be  a  possible  public 
danger  ? — Yes,  sir. 

9529.  As  regards  the  use  of  a  way-ticket  would  there 
not  be  a  danger  that  it  might  be  regarded  as  a  licence  to 
continue  the  ■vagrant  life  ? — It  is  open  to  that  construc- 
tion. 

9530.  There  ought  to  be  some  limit  of  time  ? — We 
would  then  get  a  better  supervision  over  them. 

9531.  Do  you  think  that  the  way-ticket  should  be 
limited  in  time,  that  is  to  say,  if  the  man  did  not  get 
work  in  a  certain  time,  the  ticket  would  lapse  ? — There 
are  some  who  would  never  get  work. 

9532.  Would  you  let  a  man  wander  about  for  ever 
with  a  ticket  ? — Probably  not,  but  it  requires  some 
discrimination  with  regard  to  the  issue  of  such  tickets. 

9533.  [Sir  William  Chance.)  What  is  your  idea  of  the 


way-ticket  in  London  ? — WtU,  I  do  not  exactly  under- 
stand the  working  of  it. 

9534.  What  is  in  your  mind  as  to  what  the  way-ticket 
is  ? — Why,  it  is  to  enable  a  man  to  attend  these  places, 
and  get  accommodation  at  night  for  sleeping.  The 
ticket  would  enable  him  to  go  to  a  shelter  and  get 
accommodation  there. 

9535.  From  whom  would  the  man  get  the  ticket ;  from 
the  police  ?  — That  would  be  going  back  to  our  old  system. 
There  was  a  time  when  the  police  used  to  issue  tickets, 
for  people  to  go  to  the  casual  wards,  and  that  was  abolished 
some  years  ago  ;  it  was  found  objectionable  then. 

9536.  That  is  how  the  way-ticket  presents  itself  to 
your  mind  ? — Yes. 

9537.  [Captain  Eardley-Wilmot.)  You  told  us  about 
the  men  sleeping  on  the  Embankment  being  a  danger  to 
the  public  ;  but  is  it  not  a  fact  that  people  who  have 
designs  on  travellers  choose  secluded  spots  where  there 
is  nobody  about ;  for  instance,  in  the  parks  ? — Yes;  there 
are  many  places,  but  not  along  the  Embankment. 

9538.  The  fact  of  the  men  being  there  would  almost  be 
a  source  of  safety  to  the  passer-by,  because  I  should 
not  think  the  wrongdoer  would  select  a  spot  where  there 
were  men  sleeping  all  about  ? — I  am  afraid  those  men 
who  sleep  on  the  Embankment,  if  they  saw  one  of  their 
comrades  doing  something  wrorg,  wculd  not  interfere 
to  prevent  him. 

9539.  But  there  might  be  some  of  them  who  would 
answer  a  call  for  help  ? — I  am  afraid  you  would  not  get 
these  others  to  go  to  the  help  of  a  respectable  person. 

?540.  I  should  have  thought  the  highwayman  would 
be  rather  shy  of  a  thickly  populated  district  like  the 
Thames  Embankment  ? — We  have  had  a  few  cases  occur. 

9541.  A  very  few  cases  ? — Oh,  they  are  not  many. 

9542.  But  compared  to  solitary  roads,  the  Embank- 
ment would  not  be  so  dangerous  ? — Well,  we  generally 
find  someone  passing  along  the  Embankment,  that  is, 
within  a  reasonable  time. 

9543.  (Captain  Showers.)  Do  you  think  if  there  were 
more  uniformity  in  the  senterces  fcr  vagrancy:  that  is, 
if  the  magistrates  made  up  their  minds  to  give,  say, 
three  weeks  in  all  cases,  it  would  act  as  a  deterrent  to 
vagrants  ? — I  think  it  would  do  a  lot  of  good. 

9544.  Do  you  not  think  that  if  vagrants  were  finger- 
printed with  a  view  to  previous  convictions  being  proved 
against  them,  that  also  would  prove  a  deterrent  to 
vagrancy  ? — Yes,  probably  it  would,  but  as  I  said  before 
these  persons  are  now  generally  dealt  v/ith  next  morning. 

9545.  If  you  had  to  find  the  previous  convictions, 
a  man  would  have  to  be  remanded  for  a  few  days  ? — Yes. 

9546.  Suppose  a  vagrant  is  run  in  at  night,  do  you 
feed  him  that  night,  if  he  is  in  want  of  a  meal  ? — We  do. 

9547.  And  you  give  him  a  breakfast  next  morning  ? 
—Yes. 

9548.  What  sort  of  meal  do  you  give  him  ? — It  consists 
of  a  pint  of  coflee  and  bread  and  butter. 

9549.  And  the  same  thing  in  the  morning  ? — And  the 
same  thing  in  the  morning  to  the  cost  of  3d.  ;  the  cost 
varies  ;  in  some  districts  they  pay  4d.  fcr  it ;  we  get  it 
at  Bow  Street  for  3d. 

9550.  In  the  provincial  districts  it  is  supposed  to  be 
three  meals  a  day  at  4d.  ? — Yes,  that  is  so. 


Mr.  J.  MuLVANY,  Superintendent  of  the  Whitechapel  Division  of  the  Metropolitan  Police,  called ; 

and  Examined. 


j_  9551.  (Mr.  Davy.)  You  are  in  charge  of  the  Whitechapel 

Mulvany.    division  ? — Yes. 

18  July  1905.     9552.  What  borough  does  that  include  ? — The  borough 

 "  of  Stepney.    That  is  the  whole  of  the  old  parishes  of 

Spitalfields,  Whitechapel,  Mile  End  (Old  and  New  Towns) 
and  Ratcliff. 

9553.  What  is  yo  ir  procedure  with  regard  to  persons 
found  begging  ?— We  arrest  them,  if  the  evidence  justifies 
it,  and  if  we  find  that  they  are  actually  begging. 

9554.  What  sort  of  sentence  do  they  get  ?— Well, 


I  think,  sir,  that  would  entirely  depend  upon  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  case,  and  upon  the  individual  begging. 
For  instance,  if  it  was  a  man  who  said  he  was  out  of  work 
the  magistrate  would  probably  consider  what  he  said ; 
if  he  wfs  an  old  beggar  then  he  would  probably  be 
punished. 

9555.  What  is  the  maximum  sentence  that  is  given  ? — 
— As  I  said,  it  entirely  depends  upon  the  circumstances. 
A  beggar  sometimes  gets  seven  days,  sometimes  gets  four- 
teen days,  sometimes  a  month,  and  sometimes  in  the  case 
of  foreign  beggars  the  magistrates  have  exercised  their 
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discretion,  where  the  man  has  agreed  to  it,  and  he  has 
been  sent  back  to  Russia,  for  instance. 

9556.  W  hat  police  courts  have  you  got  in  your  division  ? 
— The  Thames  police  court  in  the  division,  and  we  also 
send  cases  to  Worship  Street  police  court. 

9557.  Do  you  find  the  sentences  for  begging  pretty 
(Uniform  ? — Yes,  sir,  I  should  think  generally  so. 

9558.  Now  what  do  you  do  with  regard  to  children 
found  begging  ? — We  take  them  before  the  magistrates, 
.and  they  are  invariably  disposed  of  in  a  different  way  ; 
*hey  are  sent  to  industrial  schools. 

9559.  Are  they  as  a  rule  sent  to  industrial  schools  ? — 
As  a  rule. 

9360.  What  is  the  difiQculty  in  charging  the  persons 
■who  sleep  out  ? — ^The  difficulty  is  in  proving  want  of 
means. 

9561.  Visible  means  of  subsistence  ? — -Yes,  we  are 
required  to  prove  that  they  have  no  means  of  subsistence. 

9562.  Do  you  ever  make  a  serious  attempt  to  find 
•out  whether  they  have  visible  means  of  subsistence  ? — 
Yes  ;  sometimes  these  people  are  asked  to  go  into  the 
workhouse,  and  why  they  remain  in  the  streets.  They  will 
Slot  go  into  the  workhouse. 

9563.  Does  the  magistrate  sometimes  discharge  them 
on  a  promise  of  going  into  the  workhouse  ? — Invariably, 
sir. 

9564.  Do  they  ever  go  into  the  workhouse  ? — They 
promise  to  do  so,  but  my  experience  is  that  they  never 
keep  their  promise. 

9565.  Yet  the  magistrate  continues  to  discbarge  them 
■on  receipt  of  that  promise  ? — That  is  the  general  practice ; 
they  are  discharged  on  promising  to  go  into  the  workhouse. 

9566.  Spitalfields  is  in  your  district,  is  it  not  ? — Yes, 
sir. 

9567.  There  you  have  a  very  large  number  of  persons 
-sleeping  out  ? — That  is  so. 

9568.  They  sleep  out  on  the  staircases,  do  they  not  ? — 
'They  sleep  on  the  staircases  of  buildings,  and  any- 
where they  can  get ;  they  are  a  peculiar  class,  a  very 
dirty  class  of  people. 

9569.  And  the  staircases  on  which  they  sleep  are  pretty 
dirty  ? — W  e  do  not  patrol  the  staircases  ;  the  buildings 
are  private  property  ;  we  do  not  patrol  there,  sir  ;  some- 
times we  find  these  people  sleeping  there  if  we  are  called 
to  the  place. 

9570.  Why  should  you  be  called  there  ? — The  resident 
would  call  us. 

9571.  If  he  complains,  you  interfere  ? — If  he  complains 
"we  would  remove  the  people  as  trespassers. 

9572.  If  he  does  not  complain  you  do  not  interfere  ? — 
No,  because  we  do  not  patrol ;  we  have  no  right  in  private 
l>uildings. 

9573.  Do  you  think  that  is  a  satisfactory  state  of  things  ? 
— Personally,  I  do  not  think  so. 

9574.  With  regard  to  free  shelters,  I  think  you  have 
an  your  district  Medland  Hall  ? — Yes,  sir. 

9575.  There  a  man  gets  free  shelter  and  a  certain  amount 
•of  food  ? — He  gets  shelter  and  food. 

9576.  Now  what  class  of  men  frequent  Medland  Hall  ? — 
— I  should  think  they  are  the  regular  vagrant  class, 

9577.  Able-bodied  ? — Many  of  them  I  know  to  be 
«ible-bodied  men,  for  I  ha  ve  seen  them  repeatedly. 

9578.  Do  men  go  there  continuously  ? — Well,  to  an 
■extent  they  do.  I  have  a  report  here  as  to  the  Hall ; 
lit  shows  that  2,4-89  of  those  persons  were  received  in  the 
Hall  from  nineteen  to  twenty-four  nights  during  the  year. 

9579.  I  see  that  out  of  8,500  men  received  during  the 
year  only  337  were  sheltered  for  one  night  only  ?— Yes. 

9580.  2,489  were  sheltered  from  nineteen  to  twenty- 
four  nights,  and  444  for  a  period  longer  than  a  month  ?— 
Yes. 

9581.  That  means  that  a  considerable  number  of  men 
habitually  frequent  Medland  Hall  ?— Habitually  fre- 
•quent  the  place. 

9582.  Have  you  any  other  shelter  in  your  district  ?— 
'There  is  the  Crispin  Street  night  refuge. 

503.  # 


95  B3.  Is  that  run  on  the  same  lines  as  Medland  Hall  ?      Mr.  J. 

—It  is  a  philanthropic  institution  ;  I  do  not  know  how  Mulvany. 

it  is  run.  ,~ — 

.   18  July  1901 

9584.  Is  there  any  other  ? — Bedford  Institute  ;  that  is   

connected  with  the  Church  people  ;  they  give  free  meals. 

9585.  And  do  they  give  free  shelter  there  ? — They 
give  free  meals  and  shelter. 

9536.  You  have  those  free  shelters  in  your  district, 
which  includes,  as  you  say,  the  borough  of  Stepney  ? — 
Yes,  sir. 

9587.  Now  are  you  surprised  to  hear  that  on  the 
night  of  the  17th  February  last  the  county  council- 
officers  found  in  the  borough  of  Stepney  303  men  and 
116  wom3n  homebss  ? — No,  I  am  not  surprised  to  hear  it. 

9588.  It  is  a  pretty  well  recognised  thing  ? — Yes. 

9589.  So  that  the  shelters  do  not  take  in  all  the  home- 
less persons  in  your  district  ? — No,  sir,  because  there 
are  so  many  shelters  in  this  district  that,  as  night  falls, 
particularly  in  the  winter  time,  all  these  persons  con- 
gregate in  this  locality. 

9599.  Is  the  effect  of  the  shelters  to  attract  that  class 
to  your  district  ? — Certainly,  sir  ;  frequently  at  Medland 
Hall  and  these  other  places  there  are  more  persons  assem- 
bled than  can  be  accommodated. 

9591.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  you  see,  for  some  hours 
before  Medland  Hall  is  opened,  a  long  line  of  men  waiting 
for  admission  ? — ^That  is  so,  sir. 

9592.  Those  men  are  pretty  much  of  a  class,  are  they 
not  ?— Yes. 

9593.  Hopeless  vagrants  ? — As  a  class  they  are. 

9594.  Now  what  is  your  opinion  of  the  life  of  a  hope- 
less vagrant ;  what  does  he  do  ? — ^Well,  he  is  a  man 
who,  in  the  summer  time,  perhaps,  is  invariably  found 
in  the  country ;  in  the  winter  he  is  more  in  London 
than  in  the  summer ;  he  gets  a  few  pence  together  by 
any  means  he  can,  either  by  begging,  or  wandering 
about  the  better  parts  of  London,  holding  a  horse,  or 
carrying  a  bag,  or  something  of  that  sort,  and  makes 
for  the  free  food  shelters  at  night. 

9595.  The  existence  of  these  men  is  quite  aimless  ? — 
Certainly,  sir.  Many  of  these  young  fellows  that  I  see 
at  Medland  Hall  lead  an  absolutely  aimless  existence. 

9596.  Do  they   ever  attempt  to  do  work  of  any  sort 
to  your  knowledge  ? — Not  to  my  knowledge. 

9597.  In  your  opinion  is  the  tendency  of  the  shelters 
to  attract  other  men  to  this  life  ? — Well,  if  a  man  found 
himself  in  necessitous  circumstances,  it  would  have  a 
tendency  to  attract  him.  I  do  not  think  it  would  attract 
a  man  if  he  had  any  other  means  of  existence,  from  the 
very  fact  that  he  would  not  care  to  associate  with  these 
people. 

9598.  But  once  associating  with  them,  I  suppose  he 
would  become  one  of  them  ? — Once  associating,  I  am 
afraid  he  would  soon  mix  with  them,  and  be  dragged  down 
to  their  level. 

9599.  Now  what  in  your  opinion  is  the  harm  of  allow- 
ing these  people  to  lead  that  sort  of  life  in  London  ? — 
Well,  beyond  doing  a  great  deal  of  harm  to  themselves, 
there  is  the  fact  that  they  become  dirty  and  filthy  in 
their  habits,  and  they  are  a  source  of  danger  to  an  extent 
to  the  public  from  that.  For  instance,  we  find  them  in 
the  public  gardens,  in  the  warm  days  in  winter,  and  the 
hot  days  in  summer,  and  we  find  such  places  are 
diverted  to  an  extent  from  the  use  for  which  they  were 
intended. 

9600.  Do  these  people  remain  on  the  streets  till  they 
come  either  into  the  hands  of  the  police,  or  into  the 
workhouses  ?— That  is  so,  sir,  particularly  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Whitechapel ;  there  are  numbers  of  men 
and  women  there  who  are  in  a  very  filthy  condition. 

9601.  Should  you  say  that  a  great  many  of  this  class 
of  vagrant  were  unfit  to  be  at  large  ? — I  do  say  so,  sir  ; 
I  have  seen  many  of  them,  men  and  women,  particularly 
in  that  neighbourhood. 

9602.  Is  it  your  experience  that  there  are  some  of  them 
not  quite  sane  ? — Certainly,  sir. 

9633.  Just  a  little  bit  wrong  ?— I  do  think  so. 

9604.  And  they  gravitate  down  to  the  very  lowest- 
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Mr.  J-  condition  of  filth  ? — That  is  absolutely  true,  and  I 
Mnlvany.    might  add  that  the  medical  officer  of  the  Whitechapel  in- 

 firmary.  Dr.  Lardner,  could  throw  a  great  deal  of  light  on 

8  July  1005.  that. 

9605.  The  return  you  have  furnished  shows  that 
during  lt)04  in  the  Providence  night  refuge  over  47,000 
free  meals  were  given  ?— Of  that  number  22,268  were  to 
females. 

9606.  At  the  Bedford  Institute  16,010  free  meals  were 
given  ? — 'Yes. 

9607.  At  the  League  of  Charity  100  dinners  daily  ?— 
They  charge  Jd.  each  for  those  ;  about  500  free  teas  were 
given  on  Sundays. 

9608.  At  the  Salvation  Army  shelter  in  the  White- 
chapel Road  they  gave  50,115  free  meals  during  1904  ? — • 
That  is  for  the  six  months  ending  June. 

9609.  Does  that  distribution  go  on  still  ? — Yes, 
there  is  a  certain  amount  still  distributed. 

9610.  I  thought  they  stopped  it  in  the  summer  ? — • 
At  Medland  Hall  they  give  tickets  away.  I  might  add 
as  regards  Medland  Hall,  that  those  people  that  they 
cannot  relieve  by  takiag  in,  they  give  tickets  to ;  they 
can  have  bread  and  butter,  and  a  ticket  to  come  back  in 
the  morning  for  breakfast  or  something  like  that,  j,  , 

9611.  Are  those  included  in  the  8,512  free  meals  given 
in  the  return  ?— Yes,  that  number  were  actually  taken 
in  during  the  year. 

9612.  So  that  a  loafer  in  your  district  can  practically 
get  free  shelter  and  free  meals,  or  if  he  cannot  get  free 
shelter  can  get  an  opportunity  of  sleeping  out  without 
being  iaterfered  with  ? — That  is  what  it  comes 
to,  sir.  Those  people  pretty  well  know  the  law, 
and  they  take  the  precaution  to  have  a  half- 
penny or  a  penny  upon  them ;  they  will  ask  you  for  a 
half-penny  on  the  streets  to  get  their  night's  lodging, 
something  like  that. 

9613.  {Mr.  Simpson.)  Have  you  known  any'  case  of  a 
man  who  has  lived  on  free  meals,  and  afterwards  been  able 
to  regain  his  position  as  a  decent  working  man  ? — No 
sir,  I  have  not ;  I  have  no  personal  knowledge  of  those 
people  ;  I  would  not  be  likely  to  know  that. 

9614.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  fair,  to  say  that  the 
percentage  of  people  who  have  been  saved  from  starvation 
by  a  free  meal,  and  afterwards  have  been  able  to  become 
fairly  decent  working  men,  is  very  small  indeed  ? — I 
should  think  so,  sir. 

9615.  Practically  nil  2 — Practically  nil. 

9616.  Have  you  any  difficulty  about  coffee  stalls  in 
your  division  ?— No,  very  little  difficulty.  01  course, 
where  they  are  in  the  streets,  undesirable  ].eople  con- 
gregate about  them  in  the  early  hours  of  the  morning. 
The  coffee  stall  is  not  really  wanted  until  about  four 
o'clock  in  the  morning. 

9617.  You  do  not  think  so  ?— No. 

9618.  Butif  undesirable  characters  congregate  there  it  is 
easier  to  keep  supervision  over  them  than  if  they  are 
wandering  about  the  streets  ?— Well,  of  course,  the  un- 
desirable characters  will  congregate  about  the  coffee 
stalls,  and  persons  using  the  cofiee  stalls  use  it  at  certain 
risk.  We  frequently  find  cases  where  persons  are  robbed 
on  leaving  a  coffee  stall. 

9619.  (Dr.  Downes.)  You  get  some  rather  bad  crimes 
occasionally  in  the  neighbourhood  of  coffee  str.Us  ?-  -Yes. 

9620.  {Mr.  Simpson.)  Still  those  crimes  are  very 
exceptional  ?— Yes,  sir.  But  the  coffee  stall  offers  a  pretext 
for  the  prostitute  and  her  bully  to  remain  there  on  the 
pretence  of  getting  refreshment ;  otherwise  if  they  were 
standing  at  the  corners  of  the  streets  together,  they  would 
be  moved  away. 

9621.  Under  what  circumstances  do^^you  usually  arrest 
people  for  begging  in  your  division  ? — Thnie  is  not  very 
much  of  it,  sir ;  you  find  them  begging  from  house  to  house 
sometunes,  and  sometimes  the  constable  can  establish 
the  fact  that  they  were  begging,  but  it  is  rarely  we  can 
get  anyone  to  come  forward  and  corroborate  him. 

9622.  I  suppose  you  never  arrest  people  for  begging 
on  someone's  complaint ;  you  do  not  run  ti.em  in  unless 
the  police  see  them,  I  suppose  ?—  Unless  a  gentleman 
gives  a  man  in  custody  for  begging. 


9623.  But  it  is  very  rare  that  that  occurs  ?—  It  is  very 
rare  that  that  occurs,  in  our  neighbourhood  particularly.. 

9624.  Do  you  suppose  the  people  who  take  advantage- 
of  free  shelters  and  free  distribution  of  food  do  get  a  fair- 
amount  cf  money  by  begging  in  your  district  ?— Well,  no^ 
sir,  I  do  not  think  they  get  much  there. 

9625.  You  think  they  go  elsewhere  ?— They  go  else- 
where ;  I  should  not  think  they  get  much  money  ;  I 
should  not  think  their  obj  ect  is  to  get  much,  as  long  as  they 
get  a  few  pence.    My  idea  is  that  that  would  be  sufficient. 

9626.  The  distribution  of  food  occurs  at  night,  does  it 
not  ?— Yes. 

9627.  And  the  men  who  get  it  probably  are  not  doing 
any  honest  work  ;  how  can  they  get  their  food  during  the 
day  except  by  begging  ?— Well,  probably  that  is  how 
they  would  get  their  food. 

9628.  Do  you  suppose  these  men  are  able  to  get  drink, 
too  ?— No,  sir,  I  do  not  find  many  of  these  people  that 
assemble  to  get  into  the  shelters  are  drunk,  or  under  the- 
influence  of  drink.  It  is  very  rarely  we  find  that,  but 
we  have  found  cases. 

9629.  It  is  just  a  miserable  kind  of  existence  ? — Yes. 

9630.  You  took  a  census  of  vagrants  on  the  night  of 
Friday,  the  7  th  July  ? — Yes,  sir. 

9631.  How  many  did  you  find  there  were  in  your 
division  ?— There  were  447  men  and  54  women  found  im. 
common  lodging-houses,  out  of  a  total  of  5,973  persons- 
who  could  be  lodged  in  the  common  lodging-houses  in  the 
division. 

9632.  Do  you  mean  that  there  are  beds  for  that  numbers' 
— There  are  beds  for  5,973  persons. 

9633.  Do  you  happen  to  know  how  many  persons  there- 
actually  were  in  the  common  lodging-houses  that  night  ? — - 
In  common  lodging  houses  on  that  night  there  were- 
4,302  men  and  687  women,  and  of  those  we  say  that  44T 
men,  and  54  women  were  vagrants. 

9634.  Many  working  men  use  these  places,  do  they 
not  ? — Yes  ;  a  number  of  those  persons  who  live  in  the- 
common  lodging-houses  that  we  have  not  included  as  being, 
vagrants  were  men  who  get  their  living  in  the  day  time 
by  all  sorts  of  means  ;  they  are  labourers,  dock  labourers,, 
itinerant  traders  of  all  sorts,  men  selling  toys  about 
the  streets,  and  newspaper  lads. 

9635.  Rather  a  large  proportion  live  in  common  lodging  - 
houses  in  your  division  ? — -We  have  a  very  large  commonu 
lodging-house  population. 

9636.  Do  you  visit  the  lodging-houses  much  ? — Well„ 
no,  uir.    They  are  under  the  London  county  council  now» 

9637.  You  have  not  often  occasion  to  go  in  ?— No,  very 
rarely. 

9638.  And  you  do  not  s3e  any  particular  reason  why 
you  should  ?— No,  sir. 

9639.  They  are  well  situated  for  the  requirements 
9f  the  population  in  your  district  ? — Yes,  they  are  well 
looked  after  by  the  county  council. 

9640.  (Sir  William  Chance.)  You  proceed  under  the 
Vagrancy  Act,  1824,  in  regard  to  that  class  of  persons  you 
have  been  referring  to  ?— Yes,  sir. 

9641.  And,  as  to  the  children,  under  the  Industrial 
Schools  Act,  1866  ?— Yes,  sir. 

9642.  Now  is  there  any  way  in  which  you  would  think 
the  Vagrancy  Act  might  be  usefully  extended  ;  do  you 
think  it  meets  all  possible  cases  ? — No,  sir,  the  paragraph- 
under  which  we  have  to  prove  that  the  person  has  no- 
means  is  rather  difficult  of  enforcement. 

9643.  You  think  the  Act  should  be  amended,  at  any 
rate,  in  that  respect  ? — Well,  I  thought  so  ;  if  a  person  is 
found  in  the  streets  at  night  sleeping  out,  unless  he  can 
give  some  reasonable  explanation  why  he  is  doing  so,  he 
should  become  amenable  to  the  law,  without  requiring  us 
to  prove  that  he  had  no  other  means.  When  he  produces- 
Id.  it  is  held  to  be  means. 

9644.  Do  you  think  that  the  Act  requires  amendment 
in  any  other  way  ? — No,  sir. 

9645.  You  think  it  gives  you  the  necessaryrpowers  ? — 
Well,  as  I  said,  I  thought  some  competent  authority 
should  have  power  to  deal  with  these  persons  in  the  street,, 
who  are  certainly  not  responsible  for  themselves,  on 
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account  of  their  filthy  condition ;  many  of  them  remain 
in  the  streets  practically  until  they  die  ;  they  come  into 
our  hands  as  persons  ill  and  destitute  ;  then  we  take  them 
to  the  infirmary. 

9646.  You  think  they  ought  to  be  dealt  with  before 
they  get  into  that  state  ? — I  have  often  thought  that 
some  authority  should  have  power  to  deal  with  such 
people,  even  from  a  medical  point  of  view;  for  instance 
the  borough  medical  oflQcers ;  power  should  be  given  to 
somebody  in  that  direction. 

9647.  That  is  for  the  good  of  the  people  themselves  ?  — 
For  the  good  of  those  people  themselves  particularly, 
•and  for  the  general  pubUc  too,  I  would  suggest.  As  I 
have  said,  the  medical  officer  of  the  Whitechapel  in- 
firmary could  tell  you  of  the  very  dreadful  condition  in 
which  many  of  these  people  are  admitted  when  they  are 
brought  to  him  by  us. 

9648.  You  think  there  ought  to  be  some  authority  to 
■which  those  people  should  be  referred  by  the  police  ? — 
There  should  be  some  power  to  remove  those  persons 
from  the  streets. 

9649.  Now  supposing  you  met  a  man  whom  you  knew 
to  be  a  confirmed  vagrant  going  along  the  street  with 
children,  have  you  any  power  to  act  in  a  case  of  that  kind 
imder  the  Industrial  Schools  Act — supposing  you  know 
the  children  are  evidently  leading  a  vagrant  Ufe  ? — That 
is  the  difiiculty  ;  when  you  meet  them,  you  probably  know 
nothing  about  them  ;  you  have  never  seen  them  before  in 
London,  and  a  good  deal  would  depend  upon  the  age  of 
the  children. 

9650.  But  do  you  think  there  should  be  some  power 
to  call  upon  that  man  to  give  some  explanation  as  to  why 
he  is  traveUing  about  with  these  children  ? — Yes  ;  let  him 
•explain  to  a  magistrate  why  he  is  about  the  streets  at 
night  with  the  children. 

9651.  He  should  be  required  to  show  that  he  is  a  proper 
person  to  take  charge  of  the  children  ? — Yes.  We  found 
three  upon  the  night  this  census  was  taken,  but  they  were 
sixteen  years  of  age. 

9652.  And  you  knew  they  were  reaUy  being  trained 
into  a  bad  Hfe  ? — Well,  we  had  no  evidence  that  they 
were  doing  anything  for  which  we  could  bring  them 
^before  a  magistrate. 

9653.  But  you  suspected  very  strongly  that  no  good 
would  come  to  them  ? — That  no  good  could  become  of 
them  by  wandering  about  the  streets. 

9654.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  casual  wards 
in  Stepney  at  all  ? — ^No,  sir. 

9655.  You  do  not  visit  them  ? — No,  sir. 

9656.  Do  you  think  much  the  same  class  of  people 
resort  to  the  casual  wards  as  you  have  to  deal  with  out- 
aide  ? — I  am  rather  of  opinion  that  many  of  those  people 
who  go  to  Medland  Hall  would  not  go  to  a  casual  ward  if 
they  could  help  it. 

9657.  Why  would  they  not  go  to  the  casual  ward  ?  — 
Because  a  small  task  is  asked  of  them  before  they  leave. 

9658.  Have  you  noticed  the  class  of  people  who  stand 
round  a  casual  ward  door  waiting  for  admittance  ? — Yes. 

9659.  Have  you  noticed  among  these  any  that  you 
know  frequent  the  shelters  ? — No,  I  cannot  say  that ;  I 
never  observed  anybody  that  I  have  seen  outside 
Medland  Hall. 

9660.  Do  the  casual  ward  frequenters  appear  to  be 
the  same  class  of  people  as  those  to  whom  you  have  been 
referring  in  your  evidence  ? — I  should  think  the  people 
who  frequent  the  casual  wards  are  rather  people  on  tramp  ; 
people  who  are  passing  through  London. 

9661.  Do  you  think  they  make  the  casual  ward  their 
home  ? — They  come  regularly ;  they  go  from  place 
to  place  and  pass  through. 

i  9662.  We  have  had  evidence  that  the  casual  ward 
population  of  London  is  on  the  whole  a  diiierent  class 
from  the  class  which  is  outside  ? — Yes,  I  thought  so 


myself.    The  people  who  go  to  the  shelters  would  not,  I      3Tr.  J. 
think,  go  to  the  casual  ward  if  they  could  help  it.  Mulvany. 

9663.  Why  do  you  think  that  ?-Well,  for  instance,  18  July  1905. 

they  would  be  required  to  have  ^  bath  ;  I  think  many  of   

the  people  who  go  to  Jhe  shelters  would  be  rather  averse 

to  that. 

9664.  So  it  would  appear  that  it  is  a  worse  class  of  people 
who  go  to  the  shelters  ?—  A  worse  class  of  vagrant,  I  would 
say. 

9665.  (Dr.  Donmes.)  The  ordinary  class  of  working 
man  does  not  hang  about  the  coffee  stall,  but  drinks  his 
coffee  and  passes  on  ?— Yes. 

9666.  The  stall  is  of  use  to  him  ?— It  is  of  use  to  him, 
but  the  bona  fide  working  man  you  would  rarely  find 
standing  about  a  coffee  stall  at  one  o'clock  in  the  morning. 

9667.  It  is  not  the  coffee  stalls,  but  the  people  who 
congregate  round  it,  who  are  the  nuisance  ?-  Yes. 

9668.  There  is  a  certain  amount  of  horseplay  going  on  ? 
— Yes,  sir. 

9689.  A  great  many  of  the  coffee  stalls  have  been  done 
away  with  of  late  years  ?-  I  take  it  there  are  not  so  many 
now  as  there  were  some  years  ago. 

9670.  Amongst  these  street  loafers  at  night,  there  is 
a  certain  number  of  prostitutes,  I  suppose  ?— Yes,  sir. 

9671.  And  do  they  attract  gangs  of  lads  in  your  district ; 
lads  who  have  homes,  and  who  ought  to  be  in  bed  instead 
of  hanging  about  a  coffee  stall  ?— They  attract  young 
men. 

9672.  They  are  ready  to  get  up  to  mischief  ?— Yes, 
sir ;  they  are  always  ready  for  anything  that  comes 
along  in  that  way,  of  course. 

9673.  That  may  be  a  public  danger,  I  take  it,  in  certain 
cases  ?— To  an  extent,  sir. 

9674.  Would  you  be  in  favour  of  a  system  by  which 
the  habitual  vagrants  and  loafers  could  be  identified, 
such  as  by  an  extension  of  the  finger-print  records  ?— Yes, 
I  should  think  it  would  be  a  very  good  idea. 

9675.  If  it  were  made  universal,  it  would  be  useful  in 
dealing  with  them  in  other  parts  of  the  country  ?— Yes, 
it  would  be  a  very  good  idea. 

9676.  (Captain  Showers.)  Do  you  think  the  way-ticket 
system  would  be  a  deterrent  to  vagrancy  1—1  have  no 
knowledge  of  it,  but  I  should  think  it  would  be  a  good 
system  if  carefully  administered. 

9677.  As  a  rule,  the  sentences  on  vagrants  are  very 
short,  are  they  not  ? — Yes,  as  a  rule. 

9678.  Supposing  the  magistrates  made  up  their  minds 
to  inflict  heavier  sentences  in  such  cases,  do  you  not  think 
that  would  be  a  deterrent  also  to  vagrancy  ? — Yes,  I  am 
sure  it  would,  sir. 

9 679.  ( Chairman. )  Do  you  think  it  would  be  advantage  - 
ous  to  create  by  law  a  class  of  habitual  vagrants  as  we 
have  created  a  class  of  habitual  drunkards  ;  the  habitual 
vagrant  would  be  a  man  who  had  been  convicted  so  many 
times,  say,  within  a  limited  period,  and  would  probably 
be  the  case  to  send  to  a  labour  colony  ;  do  you  agree  with 
that  ?—  Yes,  I  quite  agree  with  thai. 

9680.  The  labour  colony  is  not  a  place  to  send  a  man  to 
who  has  only  been  convicted  for  a  first  time  of  vagrancy  ? 
—No. 

9681.  Do  you  think  that  if  you  had  a  way-ticket  system 
in  force  in  the  Metropolitan  area,  that  would  be  such  a 
means  of  identification  that  it  would,  to  some  extent  at 
any  rate,  make  vagrancy  a  less  comfortable  condition  of 
life  than  it  is  at  present  ?—  YeS,  I  quite  think  so. 

9682.  As  a  means  of  identification  you  think  it  would 
be  advantageous  ? — I  think  it  would. 

9683.  With  regard  to  short  sentences  for  vagrancy, 
do  you  think  that  a  sentence  of  seven  days  has  the  slightest 
effect  in  deterring  a  man  from  going  on  with  his  life  of 
vagrancy  ? — Not  the  least. 
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MINUTES  OF  EVIDENCE  : 


Mr.  William  Vallance,  called ;  and  Examined. 


Mr.  W.  9684.  {Chairman.)  You  were  clerk  to  the  Whitechapel 
Vallance.    guardians  for  thirty-four  years  ? — Yes. 

18  July  1905.     9685.  So  that  you  have  a  pretty  good  experience  of 
'  the  London  vagrant  ?— Within  the  Whitechapel  area. 

9686.  Previous  to  that,  you  were  clerk  to  the  Braintree 
guardians  ? — Yes. 

9687.  I  suppose  the  vagrant  in  Whitechapel  is  as  low 
a  type  of  vagrant  as  you  will  find  in  London  ? — The 
vagrant  in  Whitechapel  is  typical  of  the  casual  poor 
person  in  London.  It  may  or  may  not  be  that  the  poorest 
of  the  poor  resort  to  the  vagrant  ward  ;  at  the  same  time 
there  is  the  idle  loafer  who  might  work  if  he  would,  who 
resorts  to  the  casual  ward,  but  who  is  content  with  the 
treatment  that  he  receives  there,  by  reason  of  the  freedom 
that  he  has  when  he  leaves  the  ward. 

9688.  I  take  it  that  class  of  man  resorts  to  the  particular 
casual  ward  where  there  is  less  expected  of  him  in  the 
matter  of  task  ? — There  can  be  no  doubt  that  preference 
is  given  by  the  casual  pauper  to  those  wards  which  are 
least  repressive  in  their  administration. 

9689.  And  probably  if  there  was  a  better  diet,  that 
would  rather  guide  him  in  his  choice  of  the  casual  ward  ? 
— I  believe  that  the  diet  is  fairly  uniform  throughout 
London, 

9690.  Well  now,  with  regard  to  the  present  casual 
ward  system  in  London,  are  you  satisfied  with  it,  or  do 
you  think  it  should  be  amended  ? — ^No,  I  am  not 
satisfied  with  it  ;  I  am  not  satisfied  with  the  associated 
ward,  and  I  am  not  satisfied  with  the  cellular  ward. 
I  think  the  associated  ward  admits  of  a  freedom  of  inter- 
course between  the  vagrants,  which  is  very  corrupting  to 
the  better  disposed.  At  the  same  time,  I  am  not  free  from 
doubt  whether  the  other  does  not  partake  too  much  of  a 
penal  character  with  its  separate  cells  for  sleep  and  work  ; 
and  whether  for  the  purpose  of  dissociation,  some  modified 
form  of  separation  may  not  be  possible.  This  should,  of 
oourse,be  sufficiently  protective  to  the  bona  fide  wayfarer — 
however  rare  he  may  be — and,  at  the  same  time,  deterrent 
to  the  habitual  vagrant.  At  all  events,  we  should  not 
lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  no  form  of  relief  can  be  success- 
fully adopted  which  does  not  carry  with  it  the  support 
of  public  opinion.  With  regard  to  the  structural  arrange- 
ments of  a  casual  ward,  my  own  inclination  is  in  the 
direction  of  a  simple  oblong  building  with  open  iron 
staircases  in  the  centre  leading  to  galleries  on  the  longer 
sides,  opening  to  which  would  be  small  sleeping  cabins, 
whilst  on  the  ground  floor  might  be  ranged  a  series  of 
cubicles  for  work.  These  would  be  sufficiently  open  to 
«nsure  supervision  and  sufficiently  separated,  the  one 
from  the  other,  to  prevent  the  corrupting  effects  of  associa- 
tion. The  best  instance  within  my  knowledge  of  this 
arrangement  is  the  workhouse  on  Blackwell's  Island, 
New  York ;  but  a  form  of  it  can  be  seen  at  the  Well 
Street  sailors'  home,  Whitechapel.  The  ends  of  this 
building  would  be  retained  for  light  and  ventilation, 
apart  from  a  lantern  roof.  Then,  with  regard  to  the 
task  of  work  enforced  in  a  casual  ward,  I  am  of  opinion 
that  corn  grinding  would  be  found  preferable  to  stone 
breaking,  or  oakum  picking.  The  product  would  be 
distinctly  useful  and  the  task  could  be  made  one  of  time 
rather  than  quantity,  and  so  be  adapted  to  every  capacity; 
whilst  the  non-habitual  might  be  employed  in  the  various 
household  duties  of  the  ward. 

9691.  Com  grinding,  I  take  it,  would  be  done  by  a  crank  ? 
— No,  sir,  corn  grinding  by  a  separate  mill,  which  would 
only  require  a  dressing  machine  to  take  away  the  bran 
afterwards,  when  you  would  have  a  product  capable 
r>i  being  mixed  with  the  ordinary  flour  of  the  workhouse 
and  made  into  bread.  Wood  chopping  could  be  carried 
on  in  the  same  way. 

9692.  Yes,  but  in  a  large  casual  ward  would  you  have 
sufficient  occupation  ;  would  you  not  grind  more  meal 
or  flour  than  was  necessary?-  Not  sufficient,  I  should  say, 
for  the  workhouse 

9693.  And  for  each  man  there  would  be  a  separate  little 
mill  ?—  A  separate  mill ;  they  are  made  for  the  purpose. 
They  are  already  made  and  used  in  many  workhouses. 


9694.  Are  they  very  costly  ? — No,  I  cannot  say  exactly 
perhaps  £3  or  £4. 

9695.  In  a  large  casual  ward,  of  course,  that  would 
come  to  something  considerable  ? — Multiplied  by  say- 
seventy  or  eighty,  or  whatever  it  may  be,  as  a  capital 
expenditure,  it  would  not  be  large. 

9696.  And  you  think  you  would  get  out  of  that  some- 
thing satisfactory  in  the  way  of  remunerative  labour  ?— 
Yes. 

9697.  Have  you  had  any  experience  of  a  task  which  we 
have  been  told  is  in  force  in  some  places,  viz.,  stone  pound- 
ing, in  a  sort  of  pestle  and  mortar  ?—  I  have  never  heard 
of  it ;  I  have  no  experience  of  it  at  all. 

9698.  We  are  told  that  in  some  cases  a  good  price  caa 
be  obtained  for  the  product ;  one  advantage  of  the  task 
is  that  you  need  not  have  any  expert  knowledge  of  it  ; 
it  is  not  like  stone  breaking,  where  a  clever  man  can  always- 
break  twice  as  much  as  a  novice  ?— It  is  apparent  that 
stone  breaking  is  an  occupation  that  you  could  not  put 
certain  men  to  ;  for  instance  it  would  not  be  fair  to  put 
a  watchmaker  to  stone  breaking. 

9699.  Have  you  anything  to  suggest  with  regard  to  the 
dietary  in  a  casual  ward  ?—  I  think  the  dietary  should  be- 
certifled  medically  to  be  sufficient  for  the  maintenance- 
of  health. 

9700.  Is  it  adequate  now,  as  far  as  you  know  ?—  I  am 
not  free  from  doubt  on  the  point. 

9701.  With  regard  to  the  shelters  in  the  Whitechape! 
district,  have  you  inspected  them  yourself  ;  do  you  know 
their  condition  and  the  condition  of  the  people  who 
frequent  them  ? — I  have  visited  them,  but  I  have  not  paid 
any  recent  visit.  I  look  upon  them  as  a  considerable 
evil  in  the  district ;  I  might  say  that  I  formulated  for  the 
acceptance  of  my  guardians  a  resolution  on  the  subject, 
and  this  resolution  which  I  drafted  represents  my  views 
in  a  few  words  :  "  That  apart  from  the  injurious  results 
to  the  district  of  large  incursions  of  casual  poor,  attracted 
from  all  parts  of  the  country  by  advertised  provision  of 
cheap  or  free  shelters,  the  moral  and  physical  results 
to  the  poor  themselves  are  still  more  disastrous.  No- 
organisation,  however  complete,  can  carry  out  a  work  of 
restoration  and  redemption  in  perpetually  moving  crowds 
of  squalid  poor,  while  the  shelters  themselves  make  more 
easy  an  idle  vagrant  life,  and  offer  no  real  solution  of 
the  problem  of  labour  and  relief." 

9702.  Have  you  frequently  visited  shelters  at  night 
and  seen  the  class  of  people  there  ? — I  have  not. 

9703.  Then  you  are  acting  more  on  the  intelligence 
of  other  officials  with  regard  to  that  ? — -Yes. 

9704.  But  you  are  satisfied  that  the  shelters  are  not, 
we  will  say,  an  unmixed  good  ? — I  am  satisfied  that  tliey 
add  to  the  congestion  and  difficulties  of  a  very  difficult 
district  by  attracting  the  country  loafer. 

9705.  What  shelters  are  you  now  speaking  of  mainly  ? 
— Well,  there  are  four  Salvation  Army  shelters  ;  a  smalS 
Church  Army  shelter.  Dr.  Barnardo's  shelter  for  women 
in  Dock  Street,  another  in  Commercial  Street,  the  Tenter 
Street  East  philanthropic  shelter,  and  three  other  small 
ones. 

9706.  Those  are  all  in  your  district  ? — ^Those  are  ali 
in  our  district. 

9707.  If  those  were  not  in  existence,  what  would  be- 
come of  the  people  who  are  using  them  ;  would  they  be 
elsewhere  than  in  the  Whitechapel  district  ? — They 
would  probably  be  elsewhere  than  in  the  Whitechapel 
district. 

9708.  You  think  that  these  people  are  attracted  into 
your  district  by  the  fact  of  the  existence  of  the  shelters  ? 
—I  do. 

9709.  I  suppose  they  are  aU  destitute  people  who 
would  have  to  be  dealt  with  somewhere  ? — I  may  say 
this,  that  a  shelter  is  a  very  useful  provision  in  con- 
nection with  any  philanthropic  effort  on  behalf  of  what 
has  been  termed  the  submerged  tenth.  A  man  or  woman 
can  be  received  temporarilj',  pending  arrangement."* 
to  get  them  on  to  their  own  feet.  If  it  is  part  of  a 
system  of  reclamation,  then  nothing  in  the  world  can 
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be  said  against  it,  but  if  it  is  to  be  merely  a  cheap  casual 
ward  or  a  cheap  lodging-house,  well,  then  it  is  not 
an  unmixed  good. 

9710.  The  shelters  you  refer  to  are  all  places  where 
persons  are  taken  in  for  the  night  ? — Yes. 

9711.  And  not  only  where  they  can  get  a  meal  and 
are  passed  on  ? — Oh,  no,  these  shelters  are  places  to 
which  certain  classes  resort  as  a  matter  of  course.  They 
can  lead  an  idle  life  in  the  day  time,  pick  up  a  few  pence, 
which  is  quite  sufficient,  and  then  they  can  get  into  the 
shelter  at  night.  They  are  thereby  attracted  to  an  idle 
life. 

97 12.  Are  there  many  men  and  women  who  habitually  use 
those  shelters  in  Whitechapel  night  after  night  ? — ^Yes. 

9713.  It  is  not  a  question  of  going  for  one  night  and 
passing  on  somewhere  else  ? — In  many  cases  it  is  not. 

9714.  There  are  some  who  habitually  use  the  shelters 
night  after  night  ? — ^They  might  use  the  shelters  night 
after  night  for  ten  or  twelve  nights,  and  ring  the  changes 
— go  to  others. 

9715.  Have  you  any  suggestion  to  make  as  to  what 
should  be  done  with  the  class  of  people  who  use  the 
shelters  ? — In  the  absence  of  the  shelters  we  should  not 
have  the  same  migration  of  these  classes  and  the  conges- 
tion of  these  classes  in  London  ;  they  would  be  dealt  with 
in  the  districts  from  which  they  come  in  a  much  more 
effective  way  by  the  general  operation  of  the  ordinary 
Poor  Law. 

9716.  Do  you  mean  they  would  go  to  the  casual  ward 
which  was  nearest  to  them  ? — 'No,  the  districts  from 
which  they  come  are  districts  in  which  they  would  have 
a  legal  right  to  relief  when  destitute.  They  become 
vagrants  by  the  voluntary  act  of  coming  to  London. 

9717.  But  if  they  had  not  money  to  go  to  a  common 
lodging-house  and  pay  for  their  bed,  and  there  was  no 
shelter,  they  would  probably  either  sleep  out  or  have 
to  go  to  the  casual  ward  ? — ^These  persons  come  from  a 
district  in  which  they  have  an  abiding  place  ;  in  that 
abiding  place  they  would  not  go  to  the  casual  ward, 
but  if  destitute  they  would  apply  to  the  relieving  officer 
in  the  ordinary  way  for  relief  in  the  workhouse,  and  they 
would  be  dealt  with  as  ordinary  paupers. 

9718.  That  would  be,  of  course,  if  they  were  at  their 
place  of  residence  ? — Yes. 

9719.  {Sir  William  Chance.)  You  say,  instead  of 
being  relieved  in  their  own  parishes,  they  are  attracted  to 
London  ? — Precisely. 

9720.  (Chairman.)  Have  you  anything  more  to  say 
with  regard  to  the  arrangements  of  the  casual  ward  ? 
— Not  beyond  what  I  have  said  ;  I  have  not  worked  out 
details ;  I  have  merely  desired  to  say  that  I  do  not 
entirely  approve  of  the  present  semi-penal  cellular  system. 

9721.  Have  you  inspected  the  structure  of  many  of  the 
casual  wards  in  London? — Yes;  that  is,  I  have 
inspected  the  more  modem  cellular  wards.  The  last  one  I 
visited  was  St.  George's- in-the-East;  thatis  very  complete 
in  itself  and  very  costly. 

9722.  Do  you  not  think  that  you  might  have  a  satis- 
factory casual  ward  without  going  to  the  very  great 
expense  that  has  been  incurred  in  some  of  the  London 
wards  ? — The  structural  provision  such  as  I  have  indi- 
cated in  regard  to  cabins  nmning  off  galleries,  I  am 
convinced  would  not  cost  much,  if  any,  more  than 
one-third  of  the  money. 

9723.  Then,  in  your  opinion,  it  is  possible  to  make  a 
satisfactory  and  proper  casual  ward  without  going  to 
very  great  expense  ? — I  think  it  is  quite  possible  ;  I 
think  there  is  too  much  money  expended  upon  the  erec- 
tion of  the  more  modem  casual  wards. 

9724.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  an  advantage  if  the 
Local  Govemment  Board  issued  some  model  scheme  for 
casual  wards  ? — I  have  no  doubt  if  the  Inspectors  were 
asked  to  confer  together  upon  the  general  subject,  they 
would  soon  bring  out  a  satisfactory  scheme. 

9725.  Have  you  any  idea  how  much  per  bed  that 
system  that  you  suggested  would  cost? — No,  I  have  not. 

9726.  I  think  you  have  some  views  as  to  dealing  with 
persons  who  are  found  sleeping  out  ? — I  feel  very  strongly 
that  in  any  provision  for  the  casual  poor  we  must  carry 
tlie  pubUc  with  us,  and  we  must  justify  our  advice  to 


the  benevolent  to  withhold  their  alms  ;  and  I  say  it  is     Mr.  W. 
nothing  less  than  a  scandal  that  there  should  be  in  London     ^  allance. 
people  under  any  circumstances  sleeping  out  at  night;  jT"~i9o 
and  where  a  man  or  woman  is  found  sleeping  out  within  '    '  ^'  ^ 
certain  specified  hours,  he  ough4;  to  be  taken  by  the 
police  to  the  casual  ward,  and  the  casual  ward  should  be 
open  to  receive  him. 

9727.  In  that  case,  taking  the  numbers  that  are  sleeping 
out  at  the  present  time,  you  would  have  to  make  a  very 
large  addition  to  the  casual  wards  first  ? — You  would 
have  to  make  an  addition,  but  I  very  much  fear  we  are 
creating  the  classes  by  affording  them  the  faciUties  for 
sleeping  out.  Of  those  people  who  are  now  sleeping  out, 
some  would,  no  doubt,  find  a  place  to  sleep,  and  some 
would  gradually  fall  back  into  tlie  ranks  of  the  working 
classes.  The  law  is  practically  a  dead  letter  with 
regard  to  this  sleeping  out ;  they  see  they  can  do  this 
in  London,  whereas  in  many  of  the  country  districts 
the  justices  are  very  strict  in  the  matter. 

9728.  Have  you  any  idea  what  the  relative  numbers 
are  of  those  using  casual  wards,  and  of  the  sleepers  out 
in  Whitechapel? — No.  Of  the  sleepers  out,  the  London 
county  council  made  a  census  some  time  ago,  and  the 
figures  arrived  at  were  tabulated  as:  walking  in  the 
streets  1,509,  asleep  in  doorways  etc.,  100.  That  wa&- 
only  in  a  certain  portion  of  London,  in  a  space  extending 
from  Hyde  Park  to  Whitechapel,  between  one  and  five 
in  the  moming. 

9729.  You  do  not  know  as  regards  Whitechapel  what  . 
are  the  numbers  of  sleepers  out  and  those  in  the  casual 
wards  ? — No,  I  could  not  say. 

9730.  I  was  trying  to  arrive  at  the  additional  pro- 
vision which  would  have  to  be  made  in  case  you  got  all 
the  sleepers  out,  and  took  them,  as  you  suggest,  to  the 
casual  ward  ? — The  compulsory  admission  of  the  sleepers 
out  into  the  casual  wards  is  not  going  to  increase  the  num- 
ber of  casuals  by  that  number,  or  anything  like  it. 

9731.  Because  you  think  the  practice  of  sleeping  out 
would  be  given  up  ? — Yes. 

9732.  What  is  your  opinion  as  to  the  effect  of  the 
way-ticket  system  in  the  Metropolis  ? — I  think  in  the 
Metropolitan  area  the  way-ticket  would  be  absolutely 
useless  for  a  man  who  spends  his  year  in  going  from  one 
casual  ward  to  another  casual  ward  in  that  area.  The 
ticket  could  only  be  used  for  begging  purposes. 

9733.  But  if  the  police  asked  for  the  production  of  the 
ticket  that  might  aSord  a  means  of  identification  of  the 
man  as  to  wliether  he  was  really  in  search  of  work  ? — The 
question  would  be  under  what  circumstances  the  police 
constablu  would  be  justified  in  asking  him  for  the  ticket. 

9734.  If  the  way-ticket  system  were  established,  you 
probably  would  have  to  give  the  police  increased  powers  ? 
— With  regard  to  the  way-ticket  system  generally,  I  am 
very  much  in  favour  of  a  man  carrying  with  him  some 
credential,  either  from  an  employer  or  someone  who  can 
show  that  the  certificate  is  bona  fide,  to  enable  the  master 
of  a  workhouse  or  the  superintendent  of  a  casual  ward 
to  deal  dili'erently  with  him,  and  to  discharge  him  in  the 
morning  without  work  or  further  detention.  I  believe 
there  would  be  advantage  in  that ;  in  fact,  in  the  case 
of  the  Whitechapel  wards,  the  sup-^rintendent  had  in- 
structions years  ago,  immediately  after  the  Act  of  1882 
was  pissed,  to  exercise  very  careful  discrimination  and  to 
discharge  men — reporting  it  to  the  guardians  afterwards — 
at  six  o'clock  in  the  morning  with  their  breakfast  and 
without  work. 

9735.  It  would  act  in  other  words  as  a  passport  to  that: 
man  ? — Yes.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  way-ticket  is  to 
be  adopted  generally,  I  have  considerable  misgivings  in. 
regard  to  it. 

9736.  Now  with  regard  to  the  present  method  of  short 
S3ntenc03  for  vagnncy  offences,  do  you  think  the  sentence 
of  seven  days  or  under  is  in  the  least  effective  in  deterring 
a  man  from  his  method  of  life  ? — Well,  sir,  whilst  I  am  in 
favour  of  a  little  relaxation  of  the  strictness  of  what  I  call 
the  semi-penal  character  of  the  casual  ward,  I  do  admit 
that  under  certain  conditions,  where  a  man  is  adjudicated 
by  a  justice  to  be  an  habitual  pauper,  he  should  be  dealt 
with  by  law,  and  sent,  say  for  two  years  or  some  such 
period,  to  a  labour  colony.  By  a  labour  colony,  1  mean  an 
industrial  colony,  imder  the  Home  Office. 

9737.  How  would  you  identify  a  man  as  being  an 
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'^r.  W.     habitual  vagrant  ? — By  finger  marks,  or  some  system  of 
Vallance.    that  sort. 

18  July  1905.     9738.  Then  you  suggest  that  a  man  who  is  an  habitual 

 vagrant  should  be  sent  on  to  a  labour  colony  ? — ^For  a  long 

period. 

9739.  You  would  have  a  better  chance  of  reformation 
in  that  way  than  by  a  series  of  short  sentences  ? — That  is  so. 

9740.  {Mr.  Davy.)  You  think  a  uniform  treatment  of 
vagrants  is  desirable  ? — Most  important. 

9741.  Do  you  think  the  uniformity  ought  to  extend 
both  to  London  and  to  the  coun,try  ? — The  same  uni- 
formity could  not  be  extended,  I  am  afraid. 

9742.  Uniformity  of  the  same  sort  ? — Of  the  same 
sort ;  it  would  be  a  uniformity  of  its  own  in  the  country 
unions. 

9743.  Is  there  any  uniformity  in  London  at  present  ? 
— Tolerable  uniformity  as  to  diet ;  tolerable  uniformity, 
I  suppose,  in  regard  to  task  of  work. 

9744.  Is  that  so  ? — Excepting  in  one  Ward  where  it  is 
not  possible  to  break  stones  because  of  the  structural 
arrangements. 

9745.  Have  you  visited  the  wards  ? — I  have  visited 
several,  but  not  many. 

9746.  In  Whitechapel  do  you  detain  T — Yes. 

9747.  You  detain  always  two  nights  ? — Yes. 

9748.  Do  you  think  many  of  the  vagrant  wards  in 
London  detain  two  nights  ? — A  large  proportion  of  them 
do  ;  at  least,  I  assume  they  do. 

9749.  What  is  the  task  of  work  at  Whitechapel  ? — 
4  lbs.  of  oakum,  I  think. 

9750.  In  Whitechapel  are  the  vagrants  a  considerable 
soixrce  of  trouble  ? — No. 

9751.  You  have  not  built  expensive  wards,  I  think  ? 
— No  ;  they  are  old  associated  wards  and  the  guardians 
some  years  ago  were  requested  by  the  Local  Government 
Board  to  consider  the  question  of  erecting  improved 
wards.  The  guardians  were  not  entirely  satisfied  with 
the  arrangement  of  their  own  wards  ;  they  felt  that  some- 
thing should  be  done ;  at  the  same  time,  they  thought 
public  opinion  was  decidedly  wavering  and  there  was 
a  likelihood  of  some  other  system  being  adopted,  and 
therefore  they  have  held  their  hands. 

9752.  If  they  had  built  those  wards,  the  cost  would 
have  been  borne  by  the  Metropolitan  Common  Poor 
Fund  ?— Yes. 

9753.  So  that  you  exercised  some  self-denial  in  not 
building  them  ? — I  must  say  for  the  Whitechapel  board, 
whatever  may  be  said  of  some  others,  that  the  question 
•of  the  charge  does  not  influence  them  in  tbe  slightest. 

9754.  Still  it  might  ? — Oh,  it  is  quite  possible. 

9755.  You  told  us  that  you  think  sleeping  out  is  a 
scandal  ? — Yes,  sir. 

9756.  Why  do  you  think  so  ? — I  think  it  is  a  public 
.scandal  that  a  man  or  a  woman  should  be  allowed  to 
sleep  out.  It  impUes  a  destitution  for  which  they  are 
vmable  to  obtain  relief,  notwithstanding  that  the  relief 
■can  be  obtained  for  the  asking ;  and  it  leads  to  verminous 
■conditions. 

9757.  Do  you  know  that  you  cannot  prosecute  a  man 
for  sleeping  out  unless  you  show  that  he  has  no  money 
in  his  pocket ;  he  must  be  without  visible  means  of  sub- 
sistence ? — I  suppose  a  great  many  of  them  have  no 
,  visible  means  of  subsistence. 

9758.  Say  a  man  sleeps  on  a  bench  on  the  Embank- 
ment, what  is  the  harm  ? — It  is  a  scandal  in  this  sense, 
that  there  is  a  public  authority  charged  with  relieving 
the  destitute,  and  impliedly  these  are  destitute  people 
and  should  be  relieved. 

9759.  Suppose  they  do  not  choose  to  be  relieved,  but 
lirefer  to  sleep  on  a  bench  ? — But  it  is  contrary  to  law  for 
a  person  to  lodge,  inter  alia,  in  the  open  air,  not  having 
any  visible  means  of  subsistence  and  not  giving  a  good 
'account  of  himself. 

9760.  Would  you  put  it  that  it  shows  such  a  low 
standard  of  comfort  in  those  people  who  prefer  to  sleep 
out  as  to  constitute  a  sort  of  mischief  ? — I  think  it  acts 
in  a  variety  of  ways.  In  this  way,  too,  that  the 
;  public  from  their  cognisance  of  the  fact  that  all  these 


hundreds  of  people  are  sleeping  out  say  the  cause  of  it  is 
the  severity  of  the  laws  in  regard  to  the  relief  of  the 
destitute,  and  what  I  feel  is  that  the  relief  provided  by 
the  community  should  be  such  as  to  disarm  all  opposition 
and  to  carry  public  opinion  with  us. 

9761.  You  are  aware  that  it  is  difficult  to  get  sen- 
tences for  sleeping  out  in  many  parts  of  the  country ;  the 
magistrates  do  not  convict  ? — Yes,  I  am  aware  of  it. 

9762.  Would  not  sleeping  out  in  the  country  be  a 
more  serious  offence  than  sleeping  out  on  a  bench  in 
London  ;  a  man  might  have  matches  in  his  pocket  and 
hay  ricks  might  be  set  on  fire  ? — Yes,  possibly. 

9763.  You  are  also  aware  that  a  great  many  people 
look  upon  sleeping  out  as  a  very  venial  offence  ? — ^That 
may  be;  still  the  law  takes  cognisance  of  it  as  an  offence. 

9764.  You  have  told  us  you  are  against  way-tickets 
in  London  ? — ^Yes. 

9765.  Are  you  against  the  provision  of  a  mid-day  meal 
for  a  vagrant  ? — I  should  be  against  the  provision  of 
a  mid-day  meal  in  London. 

9766.  A  man  is  detained  two  nights,  he  is  then  dis- 
charged in  the  morning  and  cannot  go  into  a  casual  ward 
until  the  evening  ;  how  is  he  going  to  get  his  mid-day 
meal  that  day  ? — ^To  give  him  a  mid-day  m3al  would  be 
to  relieve  him  entirely  from  the  necessity  for  exertion. 
It  is  the  "  odd  job"  M'hich  he  seeks,  and  which  enables 
him  to  lead  a  loafing  life.  That  is  the  demoralisirg  part 
of  it. 

9767.  Do  you  think  that  we  can  safely  assume  that  he 
gets  his  mid-day  meal  somehow  or  other  ? — Yes. 

9768.  And  you  would  not  provide  him  with  one  ? — 
I  see  no  necessity  for  it. 

9769.  It  was  stated  to  us  if  people  knew  that  a  man 
could  get  a  mid-day  meal  they  would  not  give  him  so 
much  promiscuous  charity ;  what  do  you  think  of  that  ? 
— I  should  have  no  serious  objection  to  a  ration  of  bread 
being  given. 

9770.  On  leaving  the  workhouse  ? — On  leaving  the 
workhouse. 

9771.  I  see  in  yoiu"  notes  you  refer  to  a  proposal  to 
abolish  a  distinction  between  the  vagrant  and  an  ordinary 
pauper ;  have  you  anything  to  say  on  that  subject  ? — 
It  is  not  generally  recognised  that  there  is  difficulty  in 
defining  the  term  "  vagrant."  And  yet  the  broad  prin- 
ciple prevails  that  a  destitute  poor  person,  whether 
vagrant  or  not,  and  whether  voluntarily,  and  even 
criminally,  destitute  or  not,  has  an  undoubted  legal 
right  to  be  relieved  at  the  cost  of  the  public  rates.  It  is 
also  authoritatively  laid  down  as  incumbent  upon  guardians 
and  their  officers  to  afford  such  relief  without  regard  to 
residence,  settlement,  character,  or  antecedents.  And 
yet  we  find  that  a  distinction — little  more  than  nominal, 
perhaps — does  exist  between  resident  and  non-resident 
poor,  and  that  a  special  form  of  relief  is  designed  for  the 
class  which  is  variously  described  as  "  vagrant,"-  "  casual," 
"  wayfarer,"  "  wanderer  "  and  "  houseless  poor."  The 
earliest  poor  law  legislation  was  directed  to  the  repression 
of  "  sturdy  vagabonds  "-  and  "valiant  beggars,"  between 
whom  and  the  resident  poor  (who  were  prohibited  from 
leaving  the  hundred  in  which  they  dwelt  without  certain 
special  permission,  under  pain  of  the  stocks)  there  was 
an  immistakeable  line  of  demarcation.  But  this  dis- 
tinction no  longer  exists.  True,  an  ordinary  pauper 
is  presumed  to  be  a  pauper  who  is  resident  within  the 
parish  or  imion  in  which  he  seeks  relief  ;  and  relief  cannot 
legally  be  given  to  any  person  who  does  not  reside  in 
some  place  within  such  parish  or  union  ;  but  this  restric- 
tion is  only  apparent,  since  there  follows  in  the  Orders 
of  the  Local  Government  Board  the  wide  exception  of 
"  the  case  of  a  person  casually  within  such  parish  and 
destitute."  The  effect  of  these  words  is  to  make  "  destitu- 
tion "  the  sole  legal  claim  to  relief  wherever  such  destitu- 
tion exists  ;  and  whether  the  applicant  be  or  be  not 
resident  in  the  parish  or  union  in  which  the  application 
may  be  made,  the  guardians  and  their  officers  are  equally 
responsibte  for  such  relief.  We  thus  find  that  there  are 
two  distinct  forms  of  relief  for  two  apparently  distinct, 
but  scarcely  distinguishable  classes  of  destitute  poor. 

9772.  Why  do  you  think  an  able-bodied  man  who 
applies  at  the  casual  ward  is  a  destitute  poor  person  ; 
he  may  not  be-  destitute  ;  he  is  an  able-bodied  man  ? — 
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Yes,  but  he  may  allege  destitation  and  the  allegation 
cmnot  be  gainsaid. 

9773.  Would  you  admit  to  the  workhouse  an  able- 
bodied  man  simply  because  he  applies  for  relief  ? — If  he 
is  destitute,  yes. 

9774.  But  would  you  admit  anyone  without  any  sort 
of  inquiry  ? — A  man  applies  to  the  relieving  officer  and 
says,  "  I  am  destitute."  The  relieving  officer  says, 
"But  have  you  made  an  honest  attempt  to  get  work?" 
"  Yes,  I  have."  "  Go  and  make  another  attempt,  and 
come  to  me  again  if  you  cannot  get  along."  I  am  speak- 
ing now  of  the  country  system.  And  the  man  comes 
later  in  the  afternoon  and  he  says,  "  I  have  been  every- 
where round  such  and  such  a  parish  ;  I  cannot  find  any 
work."  "  Have  you  got  any  money  ?  "  "  No."  "  You 
are  perfectly  destitute  ?  "  "  Yes."  "  Nowhere  to  go  ?  " 
"  No."  "  No  means  at  all  ?  "  "  No."  "  There  is  an 
order."    The  relieving  officer  has  no  alternative. 

9775.  I  am  not  talking  of  that  case  at  all ;  I  am  talking 
of  the  man  who  comes  to  the  door  of  a  workhouse  and 
says,  "I  am  destitute."  Would  you  admit  him  without 
enquiry  ? — Enquiry  is  not  practicable  at  the  door  of  the 
workhouse  in  the  case  of  the  vagrant  alleging 
destitution. 

9776.  That  is  the  case  of  the  ordinary  tramp,  is  it  not, 
the  able-bodied  man  who  applies  for  relief ;  he  may  be 
destitute,  but  he  is  not  necessarily  destitute  ? — Of  course, 
the  arrangement  for  granting  the  relief  is  that  the  master 
of  the  workhouse  or  the  superintendent  of  the  vagrant 
ward  should  admit  the  man  on  an  order  from  the  regularly 
appointed  accredited  relieving  officer  for  vagrants. 
If  the  wayfarer  applies  to  the  master  for  relief  and  is 
destitute  of  a  night's  lodging,  it  will  be  the  duty  of  the 
master  to  admit  him. 

9777.  As  a  sudden  or  urgent  case  ? — The  interpreta- 
tion of  "sudden  or  urgent"  in  that  case  is  very  difficult. 

9778.  Are  you  aware  of  the  Circular  of  Mr.  Charles 
Buller  in  1848,  where  the  whole  matter  is  discussed  at  some 
length  ? — Yes,  bat  you  have  got  to  deal  with  this  in  the 
light  of  the  general  decisions  of  justices.  The  officer  who 
is  charged  with  the  duty  of  relieving  those  persons,  if 
anything  were  to  occur  to  that  man,  would  be  amenable 
to  the  law  for  having  neglected  his  duty. 

9779.  In  view  of  the  suggestion  that  the  \agrant  should 
be  treated  as  an  ordinary  pauper,  would  you  admit  him 
to  the  workhouse  on  his  own  statement,  though  he  might 
be  able-bodied,  without  enquiry,  and,  having  admitted  him, 
would  you  put  him  with  the  ordinary  paupers  ? — Yes. 

9780.  And  how  long  would  you  keep  him  ? — I  would 
let  the  ordinary  rules  operate. 

9781.  He  would  have  to  give  notice  of  discharge  ? — Yes. 

9782.  An  ordinary  pauper  is  entitled  to  discharge 
himself  from  the  workhouse  on  twenty-four  hours'  notice? 
— Yes,  if  he  has  not  previously  discharged  himsjlf  within 
a  month.  But  for  more  frequent  discharges  there  is  an 
increased  power  of  detention. 

9783.  So  that  his  detention  would  be  less  than  at 
present  ? — Yes,  under  the  circumstances  I  have 
mentioned. 

9784.  And  would  give  him  the  ordinary  workhouse 
diet  ?— Yes. 

9785.  That  varies  from  day  to  day  ? — Yes. 

9786.  There  might  be  a  chance  that  a  man  might  get 
a  meat  dinner  or  a  potato  dinner  ? — Yes. 

9787.  Would  there  be  any  objection  to  that,  do  you 
think  ? — I  may  say  that  I  have  always  felt  that  there  is 
one  claim,  and  one  claim  alone,  to  relief  from  the  public 
rates,  and  that  is  destitution;  and  that  an  able-bodied 
parson  who  is  destitute  should  be  relieved  in  one  way, 
and  that  is  in  the  workliouse.  I  may  just  refer  to  the 
fact  that  the  Central  Poor  Law  Conference  in  1880  (upon  a 
paper  which  I  read  upon  the  subject  of  vagrancy) 
adopted  a  resolution  to  a  similar  effect.    In  1888  I  gave 

:  evidence  bsfore  the  House  of  Lords  Committee.  I  then  also 
I  expressed  my  opinion  in  the  same  direction  as  did  three 
I  or  four  other  witnesses,  but  in  the  face  of  the  evidence 
I  the  House  of  Lords  Committee  definitely  reported  in 
j  favour  of  the  retention  of  the  distinction  ;  and  therefore 
since  then  I  have  spoken  with  a  good  deal  of  diffidence. 

9788.  But  you  see  there  are  difficulties  ? — Yes,  no 
doubt  there  are  difficulties. 


9789.  Might  you  not  also  treat  the  wandering  destitute     Mv.  W. 
ablcrboiied  psrson,  as  being  a  law  breaker,  and  let  the     VcManc6i.^  \ 
police  look  after  him  ?— I  do  not  see  how  the  police  are  ~ 

to  look  after  him  without  bringing  him  before  the  justices,  y  1905. 

and  then  the  difficulty  would  be  to  get  the  justices  to  sup- 
port such  a  policy.  With;  regard  to  the  intervention  of 
the  police  ganeraUy,  within  my  own  experience  in  the 
country,  a  sergeant  of  police  was  appointed  an  assistant 
relieving  officer  for  vagrants,  and  of  course  he  was  dis- 
tinctly told  that  the  object  of  his  appointment  was  to 
bring  a  little  more  pressure  to  bear  upon  these  men  who 
were  travelling  the  country  and  living  upon  society,  and 
that  he  must  ba  as  strict  as  possible  with  them.  This 
strictness  frequently  took  the  form  of  urging  them  on 
another  stage.  But  eventually  local  public  opinion  was 
aroused  and  the  police-sergeant  settled  down  into  a 
"  relieving  "  officer. 

9790.  What  happened  to  the  number  of  tramps  ? — Thej? 
increased  in  number. 

9791.  (Mr.  Simpson.)  Is  the  casual  ward  at  White- 
chapel  separate  from  the  workhouse  ? — Yes. 

9792.  And  you  have  a  superintendent  at  the  casual 
ward  ? — A  separate  superintendent  who  is  the  relieving 
officer  for  vagrants  ;  they  apply  at  the  door. 

9793.  Are  the  staff  under  him,  quite  independent  of  the 
workhouse  ? — Quite  independent. 

9794.  The  vagrant  applying  at  the  casual  ward  probably 
is  not,  as  a  rule,  a  resident  within  the  union  ? — No,  he  is 
not. 

9795.  Does  it  occur  to  you  that  as  regards  casual  wards, 
it  might  be  better  to  have  a  larger  area  of  administration, 
say  the  county ;  it  would  then  be  more  possible  to  get 
uniformity  ? — I  do  not  quite  appreciate  the  advantage 
that  would  arise  from  that. 

9796.  If  vagrants  are  maintained  at  the  cost  of  the 
rates  of  the  particular  union,  is  there  not  a  temptation  to 
induce  them  to  go  on  to  the  next  union,  so  as  to  shift  the 
burden  ? — That  may.  apply  in  the  country ;  it  does  not 
apply  in  London,  since  every  expense  in  connection 
with  the  casual  ward  including  the  maintenance  of 
vagrants,  is  a  charge  upon  the  Metropolitan  Common 
Poor  Fund. 

9797.  The  Metropolitan  Common  Poor  Fimd  is  derived 
from  the  London  unions  ? — Yes,  in  accordance  with 
their  rateable  value.  The  expenses  of  the  vagrant 
wards,  including  the  repayment  of  principal  and  interest, 
including  maintenance,  including  even  soap  and  soda, 
are  chargeable  upon  the  Metropolitan  Common  Poor 
Fund,  which  is  administered  at  the  Local  Government 
Board. 

9798.  Distributed    there  ?— The    contributions  and 
claims  are  dealt  with  there. 

9799.  Take  the  case  of  two  unions ;  say  one  simply 
spends  money  on  the  vagrants  that  come  to  the  vagrant 
ward,  and  the  other  spends  large  capital  sums  on  im- 
proving their  ward,  does  not  the  latter  get  any  more  from 
the  fund  than  the  former  ?— No ;  if  the  expenditure  of 
^Vhitechapel  were  in  the  hands  of  Kensington,  the  charge 
would  be  precisely  the  same. 

9800.  Do  you  not  think  in  the  country  a  larger  area  of 
administration  would  be  of  advantage  in  the  way  of 
securing  greater  uniformity  of  treatment  and  expenditure  ? 
— You  might  secure  greater  uniformity  and  there  might 
be  certain  improvements  in  the  administration,  but  it 
would  be  at  very  considerable  cost,  and  it  would,  I  fear, 
afford  an  inducement  to  guardians  unduly  to  shift  their 
poor  and  convert  many  of  them  into  vagrants. 

9801.  Do  you  think  the  casual  wards  in  a  county  might 
be  managed  by  a  joint  committee  of  the  guardians  of 
the  different  unions  within  the  coimty  ? — It  would  require 
very  costly  machinery  to  carry  it  out. 

9802.  {Sir  William  Chance.)  How  long  were  you  clerk 
at  Braintree  ? — Three  years. 

9803.  Your  poor  law  experience  began  before  that  ?— 
Oh,  yes. 

9804.  When  was  your  first  appointment  in  connection 
with  the  poor  law  ? — Forty-four  or  forty-five  j'ears  ago,  I 
think. 

9805.  When  did  you  first  begin  to  take  a  special  interest 
in  the  vagrant  question  ? — The  question  was  not  a  pro- 
minent question  in  the  country ;  I  did  not  take  pari,  in 
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Mr.  W  any  discussions  or  read  any  papers  or  anything  of  that 
Vallance,  sort  in  the  country ;  I  did  not  take  up  the 
!  July  1905  l^estion  really  until  I  came  to  London. 

  9806.  Do  you  remember  the  reports  of  the  Poor  Law 

Inspectors  in  1866  on  vagrancy;  Sir  John  Walshamwas, 
I  think,  the  Inspector  of  your  district  ? — Yes. 

9807.  Do  you  remember  his  report  ? — ^No,  I  do  not. 

9808.  Are  you  aware  that  he  then  expressed  a  very 
strong  opinion  in  favour  of  the  police  having  the  entire 
control  of  vagrancy  ?— .Yes,  I  think  he  did. 

9809.  And  several  of  the  other  Inspectors  expressed 
the  same  opinion  at  that  time  ?— Yes,  probably. 

9810.  You  remember  the  coming  into  force  of  the 
Act  of  1871  ?— Yes. 

9811.  What  was  the  effect  of  that  Act  in  Whitechapel  ? 
—  I  am  afraid  I  cannot  speak  very  clearly  as  to  that.  I 
have  not  the  figures. 

9812.  You  cannot  remember  whether  there  was  a 
decrease  in  vagrancy  immediately  after  that  Act  ?— At 
that  time  there  was  a  decrease  to  such  an  extent  that  at 
my  suggestion  the  Bethnal  Green  and  two  other  casual 
wards  were  closed,  and  we  received  them  all  in  White- 
chapel. 

9813.  After  that  there  took  place  an  increase  of 
vagrancy  ?— Yes. 

9314.  I  think  the  opinion  grew  that  the  Act  and  Order 
of  1871  were  not  sufficiently  stringent  ? — That  is  so. 

9815.  Then  the  matter  came  before  the  House  of 
Commons  again  in  1882,  and  the  Casual  Poor  Act  was 
passed,  and  there  was  a  new  Order  ?— Yes. 

9816.  Which  made  the  law  more  stringent  ? — Yes. 

9817.  There  was  again  a  decrease  after  that,  was  there 
not,  in  London  ? — A  temporary  decrease. 

9818.  And  then  vagrancy  rose  again  ? — 'Yes. 

9819.  Andwhatare  the  conditions  now  ?— A  continuous 
increase. 

9820.  That,  I  suppose,  is  sufficient  to  show  that,  how- 
ever we  dealt  with  vagrants  in  the  past,  we  have  not  been 
very  successful  in  stopping  vagrancy  ?— Precisely. 

9821.  At  the  same  time,  you  do  not  think  there  is  much 
change  required  in  the  present  system  ?— I  am  not  pre- 
pared to  suggest  in  the  face  of  the  House  of  Lords'  Com- 
mittee Report  that  the  distinction  between  vagrant  and 
pauper  should  be  abolished.  We  have  got  the  distinction 
after  a  careful  inquiry,  and  after  hearing  evidence  in 
favour  of  the  abolition.  The  Committee  reported  strongly 
in  favour  of  retaining  the  distinction,  and,  therefore,  I 
feel  a  good  deal  of  diflSdence  in  now  expressing  an 
opinion  to  the  contrary. 

9822.  You  accept  the  position  now  that  it  is  quite  im- 
possible to  carry  out  the  views  expressed  by  you  in 
1888  ? — I  accept  the  position  that,  whilst  the  evidence  ap- 
peared to  me  to  be  in  favour  of  the  abolition,  and  yet  in 
face  of  that  evidence  the  Committee  reported  to  the  con- 
trary, the  Committee  must  have  had  some  reason 
which  acted  powerfully  on  their  minds  in  specially  report- 
ing in  favour  of  the  retention. 

9823.  All  the  evidence  was  in  favour  of  abolishing  the 
distinction  ?— Several  clerks  to  guardians  gave  similar 
evidence. 

9824.  Do  you  think  that  the  appointment  of  police  as 
assistant  relieving  officers  in  the  country  has  had  a  good 
effect  in  those  places  where  it  has  been  adopted  ? — 1  do 
not  know  whether  it  has  been  generally  so.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  the  appointment  of  a  police  officer  as  an 
assistant  relieving  officer  has  a  deterrent  effect  upon 
certain  applicants  for  relief.  At  the  same  time,  as  I  said 
in  my  own  case,  a  point  is  reached  at  which  the  police 
officer,  finding  he  is  no  longer  a  police  officer  but  a  relieving 
.officer,  says, "  I  cannot  accept  the  responsibility  of  acting 
in  the  strict  way  I  have  been  doing."  So  that  there  is  a 
breakdown  at  once. 

9825.  Have  you  sent  any  vagrants  from  Whitechapel 
to  Hadleigh  or  any  other  labour  colony  in  England  ? — "No. 

9826.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  think  very  few  vagrants 
have  ever  been  sent  to  Hadleigh  ?— If  I  had  been  asked 
the  question  I  should  have  said  we  had  no  power  in  the 
case  of  vagrants. 


9827.  You  might  recommend  them  to  go  there  ? — 'The 
order  authorises  vagrants  to  be  detained  in  the  work- 
house, but  I  am  not  aware  of  any  authority  to  send  them 
to  a  labour  colony. 

9828.  You  could  recommend  the  vagrant  in  your  casual 
ward  to  go  to  Hadleigh  ;  have  you  ever  done  that  ?—  The 
superintendent  of  a  casual  ward  is  generally  a  very  in- 
telligent man,  and  t  believe  he  does  his  best  to  discriminate 
and  find  out  men  who  have  got  any  good  in  them,  and  who 
may  possibly  be  lifted  up  by  being  brought  into  contact 
with  hopeful  influences,  and  to  introduce  them  accord- 
ingly. 

9829.  And  you  think  that  some  vagrants  may  have 
been  brought  to  Hadleigh  in  that  way  ? — Some  may. 

9830.  But  you  do  not  know  that  they  have  ? — I  do 
not  know  that  they  have ;  I  should  think  not,  unless 
they  had  passed  through  one  of  the  shelters. 

9831.  Now  is  not  the  vagrant  in  London  rather  dif- 
ferent from  the  country  vagrant  ? — I  should  say  he  was 
very  different.  The  London  vagrant  is  in  most  cases  a 
loafer  who  simply  migrates  from  one  ward  to  another.  He 
is  in  Whitechapel  to-night  and  in  St.  George's-in-the-East 
to-morrow  night,  and  he  will  go  across  to  Kensington 
the  next  night,  but  he  does  not  leave  London.  If  he 
gets  a  copper  or  two  in  his  pocket  he  may  go  to  the 
Salvation  Army  for  preference  ;  he  may  ring  the  changes  ; 
he  has  a  happy-go-lucky  sort  of  Ufe. 

9832.  Therefore  so  far  as  regards  the  London  vagrant, 
the  way -ticket  system  would  be  of  no  use  at  all  ? — The 
way-ticket  system,  in  my  judgment,  would  be  of  no  use 
at  all  in  London.  If  a  man  has  got  anything  in  his 
pocket  which  bears  evidence  of  his  bona  fide  intention 
to  travel  down  to  Newcastle  in  search  of  work  or  any- 
where else,  that  credential  produced  at  a  casual  ward 
should  have  its  effect  in  preferential  treatment. 

9833.  Now,  in  the  case  of  a  man  starting  from  London, 
who  would  give  him  that  credential ;  he  would  have  to 
go  to  somebody  for  the  purpose  1 — Yes,  and  it  should 
bear  some  stamp  of  a  proper  official  authority. 

9834.  What  would  be  the  proper  authority  ? — The 
poor  law  authority  would  be  the  better,  I  should  think, 
where  there  is  no  credential  from  an  employer. 

9835.  Do  you  think  they  could  make  the  proper  en- 
quiry as  to  that  man  ? — Yes,  if  he  is  in  the  district. 

9836.  Do  you  think  the  police  would  be  the  proper 
authority  to  go  to  in  the  country  ;  do  you  think  they  would 
be  the  right  people  to  issue  the  way-ticket  ? — The  only 
objection  I  have  is  bringing  the  police  into  contact  with 
the  administration  of  the  Poor  Law.  I  think  the  pohce 
and  the  Poor  Law  ought  not  to  be  associated. 

9837.  Do  you  draw  any  distinction  really  between 
the  ordinary  vagrant  and  the  man  who  frequents  a  shelter 
or  the  loafer  who  is  generally  known  to  the  police  ? — 
None  whatever,  and  in  London  I  would  go  further  and 
say  a  great  many  of  those  who  resort  to  the  casual  wards 
have  been  in  the  workhouse,  and  a  great  many  men  in 
the  workhouse  have  been  in  the  casual  ward. 

9838.  Would  there  be  any  objection  then,  having 
regard  to  that,  to  bringing  them  under  the  same  authority  ; 
it  is  difficult  to  differentiate  between  the  casual  pauper 
and  the  ordinary  vagrant  ? — It  is  so  difficult  that  in 
practice  it  really  depends  upon  the  door  at  which  the 
man  appUes  for  his  relief.  He  goes  to  the  door  of  the 
casual  ward  and  he  says,  "I  want  a  night's  lodging; 
I  am  destitute."  He  must  be  received  there.  He  comes 
to  the  relieving  officer  in  Whitechapel  and  says,  "  I  am 
down  on  my  luck  ;  I  have  nowhere  to  go  ;  will  you  give 
me  an  order  for  the  workhouse  ? "  The  reUeving  officer 
asks  him  questions  about  his  residence,  and  says,  "  You 
must  go  to  the  casual  ward."  He  goes  to  the  casual 
ward,  and  next  morning  he  comes  to  the  workhouse. 
That  is  how  he  gets  into  the  workhouse. 

9839.  You  have  told  us  of  the  disadvantages  of  these 
free  shelters  ? — Yes. 

9840.  Do  you  not  think  they  should  be  under  the 
cognisance  of  the  police,  and  be  visited  by  the  police  in 
some  kind  of  way  ? — ^I  do ;  I  think  they  should  come 
under  the  Common  Lodging  Houses  Acts. 

9841.  You  do  not  consider  there  is  much  difference  be- 
tween the  ordinary  tramp  and  the  loafer  who  begs  or 
wanders  about  the  street,  and  resorts  to  a  shelter  or 
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common  lodging-house  ? — Not  in  London,  but  in  the 
country  the  tramp  is  a  different  genus. 

9842.  Do  you  think  the  country  tramp  is  different 
from  the  vagrant  in  London  and  other  large  towns  ?— 
Yes,  there  is  a  very  considerable  difference.  The  tramp 
in  the  country  goes  his  stages  »f  ten  or  twelve  miles, 
living  as  he  goes  upon  society,  intimidating  every  man 
and  woman  he  meets,  and  he  gets  on  very  well.  He 
also  may  take  his  family  with  him,  and  pots  and  kettles, 
-which  have  to  be  taken  ckre  of.  He  tramps  longer 
distances,  and  his  experiences  are  different,  and  he  turns 
out  to  be  a  different  man  from  the  man  who  is  just 
loafing  about  London. 

9843.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  the  London  tramps 
who  go  into  the  country  for  summer  hoUday  s,  for  instance? 
—Yes. 

9844.  As  regards  that  country  tramp  that  you  have 
described  who  uses  threats  to  get  money,  would  there 
be  objection  to  the  police  dealing  with  him  ? — Perhaps 
not. 

9845.  I  suppose  one  of  your  objections  to  the  sleeping 
out  is  that  it  attracts  indiscriminate  almsgiving  ? — 
There  is  no  doubt  it  does, 

9846.  You  think  sleeping  out  should  not  be  allowed  ? 
— ^The  fact  of  men  and  women  sleeping  out  at  night  im- 
plies that  they  are  destitute  of  the  means  for  obtaining 
a  lodging.  If  they  are  not  destitute  of  the  means,  they 
should  not  be  allowed  to  sleep  in  public  places,  because 
it  leads,  amongst  other  things,  to  crime.  Many  crimes 
which  are  committed  at  night  are  the  result  of  being  about 
the  streets  late  at  night.  There  were  two  cases  at  sessions 
the  other  day  of  young  fellows  who  had  been  wandering 
about.  One  of  them  said,  "  I  have  had  enough  of  this," 
and  he  took  up  a  big  stone  and  threw  it  through  a  plate 
glass  window  of  the  value  of  £20  or  £25.  If  the  man 
had  been  in  the  casual  ward  or  any  lodging,  of  course, 
that  would  not  have  occurred  to  him.  At  all  events, 
in  the  administration  of  the  Poor  Law,  no  matter  in 
what  department,  I  do  feel  that  we  must  seek  in  every 
way  to  carry  the  public  with  us,  and  to  educate  the 
public.  You  will  never  educate  the  public  by  introducing 
the  police,  and  the  police  alone,  for  everything.  Let 
the  public  see  that,  as  far  as  practicable,  the  administra- 
tion is  made  educational  as  well  as  deterrent ;  then  they 
will  have  a  good  deal  of  sympathy  with  us. 

9847.  You  have  taken  a  great  deal  of  interest  in  the 
question  of  vagrant  children  ? — Yes,  I  have. 

9848.  Wnat  would  be  your  idea  as  to  their  treatment  ? 
— I  entirely  agree  with  the  Bill  with  which  you  are 
associated,  the  Bill  which  was  introduced  last  year. 

9849.  You  think  that  the  children  of  habitual  vagrants 
should  be  taken  away  from  them  ? — Yes. 

9850.  {Dr.  Dowries.)  Have  you  ever  heard  any  sugges- 
tion of  public  good  or  advantage  arising  from  these 
people  perambulating  the  streets  at  night  or  loafing,  or 
sleeping  out  in  a  great  city  ? — None  whatever. 

9851.  I  gather  from  what  you  have  said  that  you 
conceive  that  there  are  many  disadvantages  and  even 
dangers  to  the  community  from  such  a  state  of  things  ?— 
I  do. 

9852.  I  also  gather  that  such  a  state  of  things  is  pro- 
moted and  increased  by  the  existence  of  these  free  shelters  ? 
— ^There  can  be  no  doubt  about  it. 

9853.  Which  under  present  circumstances,  so  far 
from  reclaiming  people,  rather  attract  others  into  the 
abyss  ? — ^Precisely. 

9854.  Have  you  considered  what  control  might  be 
exercised  over  shelters  to  prevent  this  result  ? — I  am 
not  aware  of  any  control  which  could  be  exercised,  other 
than  in  the  preservation  of  public  health.  It  is  difficult 
to  see  in  what  way  the  police  or  the  London  county  council 
could  interfere,  either  with  the  general  scheme  of  pro- 
viding shelters  or  with  the  internal  economy  of  those 
shelters. 

9855.  But  it  might  be  required  that  they  should  be 
so  ordered  as  not  to  be  a  danger  to  health  ? — Oh,  clearly. 

9856.  Or  not  to  be  a  nuisance  to  the  community  in 
which  they  are  established  ? — Yes. 

9857.  That  is  to  say,  the  local  authority  of  the  district, 
whatever  it  may  be,  should  have  some  control  over 
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shelters  which  are  establishei  in  their  midst  ? — I  feel 
that  very  strongly. 

9858.  I  see  you  have  a  note  in  your  statement  about  18  July  1905. 

the  wards  being  made  more  helpful  to  the  vagrants ;   

what  have  you  to  say  on  that  point  ? — Well,  take  the 

London  casual  wards ;  as  I  have  isaid  before,  we  should 
seek  to  carry  the  publio^ith  us,  and  what  occurs  to  me 
is  that  if  the  boards  of  guardians  were  required  to 
appaint  vagrant  ward  committees,  and  if  each  vagrant 
ward  committee  had  authority  to  co-opt  a  certain  number 
from  outside  of  ladies  or  gentlemen  interested  in  philan- 
thropic work,  so  as  to  afford  a  medium  of  communication 
with  helpful  agencies,  the  public  would  be  satisfied 
that  something  was  being  done,  and  only  a  residuum 
b3  left  to  the  strict  discipline  of  the  wards. 

9859.  That  is  to  say,  you  would  introduce  some 
machinery  which  might  prove  helpful  in  the  way  of 
reclaiming  the  man  who  was  going  on  the  road  ? — Yes  ; 
I  think  that  there  should  be  every  information  possible 
in  the  ward,  that  the  papers  which  refer  especially  to 
labour  should  be  in  circulation  there,  that  the  superin- 
tendent of  the  ward  should  be  in  touch  with  any  labour 
bureaux  in  the  district,  so  that  in  exceptional  cases — I 
am  sorry  to  say  they  are  few — every  means  might  be 
taken  to  bring  these  people  into  contact  with  helpful 
influences. 

9860.  The  object  of  the  casual  ward  should  not  be  to 
help  a  loafer  to  loaf  through  the  country,  but  to  facilitate 
the  movement  of  the  bona  fide  working  man  in  search  of 
work  if  he  exists  ? — Yes,  I  think  a  given  number  of 
admissions  to  the  casual  ward  covering  a  specific  period 
of  time  and  subject  to  the  adjudication  of  justices,  should 
render  a  mar  liable  to  conviction  as  an  habitual  pauper. 

986L  Do  you  see  any  advantage  in  sending  first 
offenders  to  prison  for  an  act  of  vagrancy  ?— No,  I  do 
not. 

9862.  Might  there  not  be  certain  disadvantages  in 
sending  a  man  to  prison  even  for  a  short  time  ?— I  think 
ao. 

9863.  The  present  system  of  sending  people  to  prison 
for  vagrancy  offences  is  not,  in  your  opinion,  advan- 
tageous ? — No ;  the  main  object,  I  take  it,c  f  a  labour  colony 
would  not  be  alone  to  place  a  man  under  a  lengthened 
period  of  restraint,  but  to  introduce  into  his  life  the 
habit  of  work  and  the.  element  of  hope. 

9864.  You  would  be  in  favour  of  a  conviction  for 
begging,  say,  being  recorded  against  the  man  ?— Yes. 

9865.  You  would  identify  a  man  as  being  an  habitual 
vagrant  by  his  finger-prints  ? — 'Yes. 

9866.  There  would  be  evidence  that  he  had  been  using 
casual  wards  ?—  Unmistakeable  evidence  that  he  had  been 
resorting  to  casual  wards  with  the  freq^eacy  which  may 
bring  him  within  the  category  of  an  "  habitual  pauper." 

9867.  When  would  you  first  get  his  finger  marks  ?— 
When  the  system  commences,  whenever  he  comes  into 
the  ward. 

9868.  You  would  have  the  finger  marks  taken  in  the 
ward  ?—  Yes ;  I  may  say  that  the  present  system  of 
identification  is  very  imperfect ;  it  depends  really  upon 
the  recollection  of  the  visiting  police  officer  who  visits 
the  ward. 

9869.  As  to  the  structural  arrangements  of  casual  wards, 
can  you  tell  me  whether  the  Well  Street  home  that  you 
spoke  of  was  built  for  its  present  purpose,  or  was  it 
adapted  ?—  It  was  built  for  its  purpose,  but  in  many 
respects,  it  is  admittedly  defective.  The  workhouse  at 
New  York  is  a  much  more  perfsct  and  efficient  arrange- 
ment, as  regards  staircasjs  and  galleries.  Still,  there  is 
something  of  the  same  principle  in  both. 

9870.  Where  do  they  do  their  cooking  at  Well  Street  ? 
—  That  is  another  department  altogether. 

9871.  Is  there  a  cook  or  does  each  man  cook  for  him- 
self ?— All  meals  are  cooked  for  the  inmates,  who  pay 
10s.  6d.  a  week. 

9872.  {Captain  Showers.)  Notwithstanding  your  ex- 
perience at  Braintree,  are  you  not  in  favour  of  the  police 
being  assistant  relieving  officers  throughout  the  country  ? 
-^Well,  my  experience  is  so  remote  that  I  should  prefer 
leaving  the  question  to  be  answered  by  those  who  have 
some  recent  knowledge  of  the  working  of  it.  That  was 
my  one  experience,  but  it  is  forty  years  ago. 
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MINUTES  OP  EVIDENCE  . 


Mr.  W.  9873.  Do  you  think  longer  sentences  would  be  a 
Vallance.    deterrent  to  vagrants  ?— I  do,  if  you  could  obtain  them. 

18  .July  1905.     9874.  In  a  labour  colony  would  you  have  two  grades, 

  so  as  to  give  a  man  a  chance  to  rise  ?— Yes,  there  may 

be  advantage  in  that. 

9875.  Do  you  not  think  it  would  rather  be  an  incentive 
to  make  him  turn  over  a  new  leaf  and  become  perhaps  a 
useful  man  and  work,  by  letting  him  rise  to  the  higher 
grade  and  the  higher  benefits  and  so  on  ?—  I  think  it  is  an 
excellent  suggestion.  May  I  just  say,  sir,  that  some  years 
ago  Mr.  Piddock,  of  Toynbee  Hall,  visi' ed  the  Wmtechapel 
casual  ward  for  three  to  four  months,  night  after  night. 
He  examined  the  circumstances  in  great  minuteness 
of  some  530  men,  and  he  made  a  very  careful  analysis. 
Of  200  men,  36  had  been  admitted  for  the  first  time,  37 
for  the  second  time,  43  had  been  in  and  out  of  the  ward 
more  than  a  year,  and  84  or  42  per  cent,  had  resorted  to 
the  wards  periodically  for  over  five  years. 

9876.  {Mr.  Davy.)  Have  you  any  further  information 
as  to  that  enquiry.  I  do  not  think,  we  have  that 
pamphlet  ?— Yes,  he  also  made  a  careful  analysis 
of  the  causes  of  their  resorting  to  the  casual  ward.  The 
principal  causes  were  drink,  crime  and  dishonesty, 


desertion  from  the  Army,  insubordination  and  quarrelling, 
incapacity  and  negligence  and  so  forth,  17  per  cent. ; 
personal  causes,  family  or  physical  reasons  were  19-2  ; 
then  various  causes  such  as  voluntary  cbslike  of  par- 
ticular occupation,  unsuccessful  attempts  to  better 
themselves,  private  disputes  with  employer,  non-member- 
ship of  trade  societies,  7  per  cent.  ;  economic  causes 
(involuntary),  that  is,  inability  to  find  employment,  bad 
clothes,  seasonal  causes,  foreign  competition,  displace- 
ment by  machinery,  and  so  forth,  54'4  per  cent.,  and 
2  4  miscellaneous.  Of  course,  with  regard  to  the  con- 
ditions in  which  these  men  exist,  one  cannot  help  feeling 
the  temptation  there  is  on  the  part  of  parents  to  place 
their  lads  in  unskilled  employment.  They  get  in  as 
carters,  or  something  that  requires  no  previous  knowledge 
at  all,  and  the  fellow  when  he  grows  up  has  got  nothing  in 
his  hands.  It  is  no  doubt  a  very  considerable  cause  of 
pauperism  that  they  have  nothing  to  resort  to  and  no 
skill  of  hand. 

9877.  The  drawback  of  all  these  conclusions  is  that 
they  are  taken  from  statements  made  by  the  men  them- 
selves ? — Well,  in  a  measure,  no  doubt,  but  they  are 
also  more  or  less  deductions  from  their  statements. 
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9878.  {Chairman.)  You  are  the  Architect,  I  think,  to  the 
 Local  Government  Board  ? — Yes. 

19  July  1905.     9879.  How  long  have  you  been  in  that  position  ? — ^Ihave 
"       been  Architect  for  4  years,  and  wa^  Assistant  Archi'ect 
for  8  years  before  that. 

9880.  Amongst  other  things  you  have  given  your 
attention  to  the  construction  of  casual  wards  ? — Yes. 

9881.  What  is  the  practice  of  the  Local  Government 
Board  with  regard  to  giving  advice  to  public  bodies  when 
they  are  constructing  casual  wards  ?■ — Well,  the  procedure 
is  this.  A  scheme  is  initiated  for  the  construction  of  casual 
wards  quite  independent  of  our  Department ;  at  any  rate 
so  far  as  architectural  matters  are  concerned  it  is  quite 
independent.  It  is  initiated  by  the  local  authority,  I 
think,  very  often  with  the  assistance  of  the  Inspector,  and 
when  it  has  been  considered  and  decided  upon,  the  scheme 
is  submitted  to  our  Architectural  Department ;  some- 
times it  is  submitted  in  an  embiyo  form — ^in  the  form  of 
sketch  plans — before  anything  definitely  has  been  decided ; 
that  is  to  say,  before  the  money  that  is  going  to  be  spent 
has  been  considered  at  all. 

9882.  Do  they  give  an  estimale  when  they  send  the 
plan  ? — Not  with  that  sketch  plan. 

9883.  It  is  not  compulsory  on  them  to  send  you  an 
estimate  as  well  as  a  sketch  ? — Not  at  that  stage.  We 
are  prepared  to  look  at  the  scheme  in  sketch  form  without 
any  reference  to  the  cost. 

9884.  But  before  they  commence  any  work  they  have 
to  send  you  a  detailed  estimate  ? — Oh,  yes,  certainly. 

9885.  Then  you  have  the  examination  of  that  estimate  ? 
— Yes,  that  comes  on  later. 

9886.  As  well  as  the  plan  of  the  building,  you  have  the 
examination  of  what  they  estimate  as  the  cost  ? — Yes. 

9887.  Have  the  Board  power  of  rejection  of  those 
schemes  ? — Yes. 


9888.  Within  your  knowledge  have  schemes  been 
rejected  on  the  ground  of  being  insufficient  and  badly 
conceived  1 — Yes,  and  schemes  have  been  returned  for 
modification  ;  and  there  are  cases  where  schemes  have  been 
dropped  entirely  on  account  of  the  Board's  opposition  to 
them;  but  as  a  rule  they  are  returned  either  for  modification 
on  account  of  the  expense  or  details,  or  whatever  it  may 
be. 

9889.  Does  a  local  authority  of  ten,  or  ever,  apply  to  the 
Board  to  be  furnished  with  a  plan  of  a  scheme  ? — Un- 
officially, they  sometimes  come  to  me  and  ask  me  for 
assistance. 

9890.  For  suggestions  ? — To  lay  down  some  lines  fcr 
them  upon  which  they  can  proceed. 

9891.  Have  the  Board  what  we  may  call  any  model 
scheme  for  a  casual  ward  ? — Yes,  there  was  one  prepared 
many  years  ago,  but  it  is  not  used  at  all  now,  or  since 
I  have  been  in  the  Architect's  Department,  that  is  in  the 
last  twelve  years. 

9892.  Would  it  not  be  a  decided  advantage  to  have  one 
or  more  model  plans  for  a  casual  ward  ;  of  course,  it  would 
depend  on  the  particular  locality  very  much  ? — Yes,  it 
would  very  much.  A  board  of  guardians  do  not  like 
adopting  a  cut  and  dried  plan.  It  is  rather  well  that 
they  should  not ;  they  might  get  more  than  they  want 
or  they  might  not  get  sufficient. 

9893.  You  might  have  two  or  three  suitable  for  various 
localities,  but  you  think  on  the  whole  it  is  better  to  wait 
for  their  scheme  ?— On  the  whole,  I  think  it  is  better  to 
deal  with  the  plan  that  they  suggest.  It  is  a  little  more 
laborious,  but  I  prefer  to  deal  vnth  it  in  that  way. 

9894.  Now  as  regards  the  casual  wards  that  have 
been  constructed  within  your  knowledge,  I  suppose  the 
cost  per  bed  varies  very  much  ? — Yes,  enormously. 

9895.  Can  you  say  what  would  be  the  average  cost  ? — 
Well,  in  London  I  should  think  the  average  cost  per  bed 
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would  be  about  £150  roughly  ;  I  have  not  actually  worked 
out  the  average.  In  the  country,  speaking  at  a  guess,  the 
average,  I  should  think,  would  be  something  like  £60. 

9896.  {Captain  Showers.)  Does  that  mean  only  the 
separate  cells  7 — No,  that  is  the  whole  thing,  including 
the  administration  buildings ;  they  cost  a  good  deal 
more  than  the  cells. 

9807.  (Chairman.)  That  would  include  anything  in 
the  way  of  a  dining  room  ?— Yes. 

9898.  And  all  the  outbuildings,  I  suppose,  of  eveiy 
description  ? — Yes. 

9899.  What  would  you  suggest  would  be  an  average 
sufficient  cost  per  person  in  an  agricultural  labour  colony  ? 
— Well,  I  have  looked  into  that  question  as  closely  as  I 
could,  and  I  have  got  a  memorandum  here  giving  what  I 
think  to  be  the  initial  cost  of  a  labour  colony.  A  great 
deal  depends  upon  the  amount  of  land  and  of  farm 
buildings,  and  of  course  on  the  general  character  and  cost 
of  the  land.  This  is  a  rough  sketch  (see  Appendix  XXXI. ) 
I  have  had  made  in  the  Department  showing  a  little  labour 
colony,  with  about  150  beds  in  two  blocks,  a  large 
and  a  small  pavilion,  an  isolation  block  and  a  little  hospital 
block,  a  dining  hall  and  kitchen,  bath  rooms,  lavatories  and 
Ifiundry,  and  a  boiler  house  ;  a  superintendent's  cottage, 
and  a  cottage  for  the  steward,  bailiff  and  two  other  officers. 
All  that  I  reckon  would  cost  £6,396.  That  is  simply  the 
buildings  ;  it  does  not  include  the  cost  of  the  land,  farm 
buildings,  road  making,  or  furnishing.  It  comes 
to  £53  per  bed ;  that  is  the  cost  of  the  brick  buildings, 
exclusive  of  furnishing,  road  making,  and  drainage,  and 
all  that  sort  of  thing.  The  cost  of  the  actual  dormitory 
accommodation  1  reckon  would  be  £19.  7s.  6d.  a  bed. 

9900.  (Sir  William  Chance.)  What  are  the  materials 
used  in  the  buildings  ? — Brick  almost  entirely  in  that 
estimate. 

9901.  (Mr.  Davy.)  You  have  no  model  plans  you  told  us 
for  vagrant  wards  ? — There  is  a  plan,  but  we  do  not 
use  it. 

9902.  But  you  have  some  general  instructions  on 
points  on  which  you  are  asked,  I  think  ? — Yes. 

9903.  Do  these  include  information  as  to  the  con- 
struction of  vagrant  wards  ? — Yes. 

9904.  Do  you  now  insist  upon  the  provision  of  cells  ? — 
The  Board's  requirement  is  that  cells  shall  be  provided 
in  vagrant  wards. 

9905.  And  is  that  requirement  insisted  on  now  ? — I 
believe  so. 

9906.  Have  you  any  knowledge  of  the  decision  of  the 
London  magistrates  that  a  man  may  not  be  locked  up 
in  a  cell  ? — I  have  heard  of  the  decision ;  I  have  no 
official  knowledge  of  it. 

9907.  That  would  necessitate  an  attendant  walking 
up  and  down  in  the  corridors  and  passages  ? — It  might, 
but  it  does  not.  I  believe  the  actual  practice  now  is  to 
lock  them  up,  and  if  they  want  to  come  out  to  let  them 
put. 

9908.  If  tluiy  come  out  what  is  the  use  of  the  cell  ? — 
Well,  they  are  locked  in  till  they  do  their  work. 

9909.  They  may  or  may  not  be  locked  in  ? — Yes. 

9910.  When  you  have  plans  submitted  to  you  do 
you  ever  reject  them  on  the  ground  that  they  cost  too 
much  ? — Yes. 

9911.  And  bring  a  certain  amount  of  pressure  to  bear 
on  the  guardians  to  make  them  cost  less  ? — Yes,  that  is 
very  common  indeed. 

•  9912.  Do  you  find  that  guardians  are  occasionally 
somewhat  obstinate  and  insist  on  spending  the  money  ? 
— Yes,  extremely  obstinate  in  some  cases. 

9913.  Guardians  would  be  advised  by  their  architects 
in  those  cases  ? — Well,  they  Would  to  some  extent. 

9914.  How  are  architects  usually  paid  7 — Five  per  can  t 
commission. 

9915.  Therefore  the  greater  the  cost  the  greater  the 
commission  ? — Yes. 

9916.  You  say  that  in  London  the  average  cost  per 
bed  is  £150,  and  that  in  the  country  it  would  be  about  £60, 
that  is  a  little  more  than  one-third  of  the  cost  in  London  7 
—Yes. 


9917.  Can  you  account  for  that  great  difference? —      jrt  r 
Well,  it  is  accounted  for  in  different  ways.  In  the  country  ^cj^n. 
there  are  a  great  many  more  unions,  and  a  great  many  19  July  1905. 

unions  build  their  casual  wards  at  a  cost  of  something  

like  £30  to  £50.    In  the  average  of  course  you  have 

got  a  good  many  of  those  smaller  vagrant  wards; 
but,  if  you  take  the  larger  towns  in  the  provinces,  they  do 
not  come  out  at  so  vecy  much  less  than  the  London 
vagrant  wards.  For  instance,  Manchester  cost  £148  and 
Leeds  cost  £145.    Brentford  was  very  expensive. 

9918.  It  seems  to  suggest  that  the  cost  goes  up  in  urban 
districts  ? — Those  are  larger  towns  where  you  see  the 
cost  is  very  much  higher,  but  there  are  a  great  many 
smaller  towns  where  the  cost  is  considerably  lower;  for 
instance,  Farnham  is  only  £55. 

9919.  Do  these  sums  include  the  cost  of  the  site  7 — No, 
they  do  not. 

9920.  The  site  usually  belongs  to  the  guardians  already, 
being  on  workhouse  ground  7 — Yes. 

9921.  Now,  what  is  the  cost  to  a  rural  union  of  pro- 
viding new  wards,  according  to  your  requirements  7 — 
Well,  it  has  been  done  for  £33.  1  think  that  is  about  the 
lowest — £33  per  bed  for  the  whole  system. 

9922.  What  would  that  provide  for  7— At  Tavistock  the 
cost  was  £33  per  bed :  there  were  fifteen  cells  that  cost  £500. 

9923.  That  is  exceptionally  low,  is  it  not  7 — Yes : 
there  is  another,  Pewsey  at  £39. 

9924.  How  many  cells  7 — Twenty -three. 

9925.  What  was  the  total  cost  7— £900. 

9926.  A  very  poor  rural  union  may  be  compelled  in 
order  to  carry  out  your  requirements,  to  spend  a  very 
large  sum  of  money  7 — Not  necessarily.  Take  the  case 
of  Royston ;  they  provided  their  cells  out  of  some  old 
shed,  some  old  out-building,  I  think  it  was,  and  that  came 
out  at  a  merely  nominal  sum  of  £5  or  £6  per  head.  We 
should  not  necessarily  insist  on  new  casual  wards  being 
built,  if  something  could  be  done  with  existing  buildings. 

9927.  Quite  so,  but  a  very  poor  rural  union  might 
have  as  many  casuals  to  provide  for  as  a  large  urban 
union  7 — Yes. 

9928.  And  the  question  of  providing  wards  would  fall 
with  special  severity  on  that  poor  union  7 — Yes,  it  would. 

9929.  For  housing  casuals  who  really  do  not  belong  to 
them  more  than  to  the  rest  of  the  country  7 — Yes,  but  I  do 
not  think  the  Board  would  insist  on  a  very  expensive 
scheme  in  a  purely  rural  district. 

9930.  I  presume  you  do  not  want  to  insist  unon  cry 
expensive  scheme  anywhere  7 — No,  we  do  ^  ' 

9931.  If  it  is  good  enough  for  the  country,  ,vny  anuaia 
it  not  be  good  enough  for  the  town  7 — What  I  mean  is  : 
every  union,  I  take  it,  has  casual  wards  of  some  soit  or 
another  ;  and  it  has  either  to  be  a  matter  of  extension  or 
the  building  of  new  casual  wards,  and  if  there  was  a  very 
poor  district  that  complained  of  the  burden  of  this  under- 
taking, I  do  not  think  the  Board  would  press  them  to 
build  new  buildings,  if  they  could  utiUse  or  make  shift 
with  some  old  buildings. 

9932.  I  suppose  the  Board  would  press  them  to  provide 
such  buildings  as  would  enable  them  to  carry  out  the 
regulations  with  respect  to  detention  7 — I  suppose  they 
would  ;  I  could  not  say. 

9933.  It  is  an  expensive  thing  to  provide  cells  for  two 
nights'  detention  7 — Yes. 

9934.  What  term  of  years  do  you  allow  for  casual  ward 
loans  7 — Thirty  years  for  new  vagrant  wards. 

9935.  Are  there  any  special  regulations  with  regard  to 
London  7 — No,  the  regulations  are  the  same  in  that 
memorandum :  that  appUes  to  London  equally  with  the 
rest  of  the  country. 

9936.  Do  you  not  impose  on  London  guardians  a  very 
expensive  scheme  7— No :  we  rather  take  the  opposite 
line  ;  we  try  to  make  them  build  less  expensive  vagrant 
wards. 

9937.  In  London,  the  cost  of  the  vagrant  wards  falls 
on  the  MetropoUtan  Common  Poor  Fund,  does  it  not  ? — . 
Yes. 

9938.  So  that  the  guardians  spend  the  money  and  the 
whole  Metropolis  pays  7 — Yes. 
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MINUTES  OF  EVIDENCE  : 


Mr.  B.  T.       9939.  The  position  of  your  Department,  I  take  it, 
Kitchin.     should  be  more  strictly  in  favour  of  economy  in  London 

 than  elsewhere  ? — Morally,  perhaps,  but  I  do  not  agree 

19  July  1905.  altogether  with  that ;  morally  we  might  be,  but  I  think 
that  our  Department  looks  at  everything  from  the  same 
point  of  view ;  that  everything  in  the  way  of  building  for 
casual  wards  must  be  done  as  cheaply  as  possible. 

9940.  So  that  you  do  not  put  any  extra  pressure  in 
favour  of  economy  upon  the  London  wards  because  the 
cost  is  borne  by  the  MetropoUtan  Common  Poor  Fund  ? 
— We  have  put  extra  pressure,  but  not  because  the 
charge  is  on  the  MetropoUtan  Common  Poor  Fund  ;  we 
do  not  take  that  into  account. 

9941.  You  simply  look  at  it  from  the  building  point  of 
view  ? — Yes. 

9942.  What  is  the  greatest  sum  th9,t  has  been  spent  on 
a  London  vagrant  ward  ? — The  largest  amount  that  has 
been  spent  is  at  Hackney,  £36,710. 

9943.  Those  wards  have  just  been  opened,  I  think  ? — 
The  sanction  was  given  in  1899. 

9944.  You  were  not  Architect  to  the  Board  at  the  time 
they  were  built  ? — No. 

9945.  The  actual  cost  was,  I  think,  greater  than  the 
amount  you  mention  ? — No,  not  that  I  am  aware  of ;  I 
can  verify  that  if  you  wish.  It  was  only  part  of  a  scheme 
which  was  proposed ;  there  was  a  great  deal  cut  out, 
including  a  test  house. 

9946.  The  test  house  was  entirely  cut  out  ? — Yes. 

9947.  What  is  the  accommodation  provided  1 — For 
62  m3n  and  44  women ;  there  are  32  cells  for  women. 

9948.  Roughly,  100  ?— 106  inmates. 

9949.  That  would  bring  the  cost  up  to  £350  a  cell  ?— 
£346. 

9950.  Do  you  regard  that  cost  as  excessive  ? — Yes, 
certainly. 

9951.  Can  you  account  for  it  in  any  way  ? — It  was  an 
expensive  building.  There  was  a  lot  provided  in  the 
building  in  connection  with  the  test  house,  which  was  not 
dropped.  When  the  vagrant  wards  were  built,  there  was 
a  large  water  tower  provided  which  was  to  supply  the 
whole  of  the  test  house,  which  remained  in  the  scheme  in 
case  the  test  house  was  completed  at  a  later  stage.  Then 
there  was  a  great  deal  of  money  spent  upon  fo\mdations  ; 
they  were  down  on  the  bed  of  the  River  Lea,  and  they  had 
to  go  down  14  or  15  feet  with  concrete  to  get  a  base  for 
their  buildings. 

9952.  Then  there  was  a  wall  round  the  place  ? — Yes,  I 
was  going  to  refer  to  that.  There  is  a  wall  about  14  feet 
high  round  the  whole  of  the  building,  including  the  site 
for  the  test  house.  I  do  not  know  what  the  actual  cost 
of  that  was,  but  it  was  a  very  expensive  item,  no  doubt. 

9953.  There  are  also  some  boilers  there  that  would  be 
sufficient  for  a  large  institution  ? — ^The  boilers  were  pro- 
vided for  the  whole  scheme. 

9954.  Would  the  cost  of  the  test  house,  if  spnctioned, 
have  fallen  on  the  Metropolitan  Common  Poor  Fund  ? — 
No,  I  think  not.  I  should  say  perhaps  that  the  Board 
urged  the  guardians  in  this  case  to  provide  another  site, 
as  it  was  foreseen  that  it  was  going  to  be  a  very  expensive 
building,  on  account  of  the  foundations. 

9955.  The  whole  of  the  charge  was  put  on  the  Metro- 
politan Common  Poor  Fund,  I  suppose  ? — ^I  believe  it  was. 

9956.  Including  those  buildings  which  were  not  for  the 
vagrant  ward,  but  for  the  test  house  ? — I  think  a  propor- 
tion was  taken  out ;  I  know  it  was  very  carefully  divided  ; 
the  accounts  of  the  Metropolitan  Common  Poor  Fund  are 
very  carefully  watched  at  the  Local  Government  Board, 
and  I  am  pretty  sure  I  am  right  in  saying  something  was 
taken  out  on  account  of  all  that  was  left  that  would  be 
usable  in  the  event  of  the  test  house  being  erected. 

9957.  In  your  judgment,  if  we  had  to  build  further 
vagrant  wards  in  London,  the  same  sort  of  expenditure 
might  again  take  place  ? — It  should  be  £160  to  £170 
imder  ordinary  circumstances. 

9958.  But  here  it  is  £346  ?— Yes. 

9959.  There  are,  I  think,  about  forty  water  closets  in 
that  vagrant  ward ;  do  you  think  that  was  necessary  for 
100  people  ? — Well,  I  was  not  aware  that  there  were  so 
many  water  closets ;  I  think  there  are  four  or  five  on  each 


floor  ;  and  they  are  for  women  as  well  as  men.  1  have 
not  actually  counted  them. 

9960.  The  point  to  consider  is  the  possibility  of  such  an 
expenditure  being  incurred  again  ?— Yes ;  well,  so  far  as 
London  is  concerned,  imless  there  is  some  radical  altera- 
tion in  the  policy,  I  do  not  see  how  it  is  going  to  be  very 
materially  reduced.  Of  course,  there  are  a  lot  of  elements 
which  tend  to  make  London  building  particularly  ex- 
pensive. 

9961.  The  requirements  of  the  Board  are  not  likely  to 
be  relaxed,  imless  there  is  some  general  change  ? — I  think 
the  proof  is  rather  that  the  requirements  of  the  Board  do 
not  necessarily  involve  such  very  costly  buildings.  Under 
the  requirements  of  the  Board,  buildings  for  £33  or  £43 
per  bed  have  been  sanctioned. 

9962.  Still,  the  fact  remains  that  the  Board,  sanction 
loans  chargeable  to  the  Metropolitan  Common  Poor  Fund 
to  the  extent  of  an  average  of  £150,  ana  occasionally 
approaching  £350  a  cell  ?— Yes ;  but  whether  it  was 
the  Metropolitan  Common  Poor  Fund,  or  any  other 
fund,  it  would  be  much  the  same. 

9963.  We  must  presume  that  the  Department  does  the 
best  it  can  for  economy,  especially  in  the  expenditure  out 
of  the  Metropolitan  Common  Poor  Fund  ? — Yes ;  I 
could  give  you  several  instances,  if  you  want  to  have  them, 
as  to  what  steps  have  been  taken  in  order  to  get  a  reduc- 
tion of  the  cost  made. 

9964.  Would  it  be  right  to  say  that  the  provision 
for  vagrants  in  London  is  enormously  costly  ? — It  is. 

9965.  Now,  with  regard  to  labour  colonies,  have  you 
seen  the  buildings  at  Hadleigh  or  Lingfield  ? — Yes,  I 
have  seen  them  both. 

9966.  Are  they,  in  your  judgment,  sufficient  ?— They 
differ  very  much,  Hadleigh  and  Lingfield. 

9967.  Well,  take  Lingfield,  where,  perhaps,  there  are 
the  better  buildings  ? — LingfieU,  I  should  say,  would  be 
quite  sufficient. 

9968.  Do  you  know  what  they  cost  per  head  ? — So 
far  as  I  can  make  out  from  particulars  I  have  got,  the  cost 
per  head  for  sixty  colonists  was  £97,  but  that  I  find 
is  a  good  deal  less  than  what  Mr.  Brooks  stated.  That 
does  not  include  the  road  making,  or  the  drainage  ; 
and  they  have  got  no  sewage  disposal  system  there. 

9969.  We  only  want  to  know  the  buildings  ? — Perhaps 
I  had  better  just  say  what  that  total  cost  includes  : — 

£ 

-  2,900 
350 

-  1,000 
650 
550 
180 


Existing  farm  of  250  acres  

Recreation  hall  and  workshops  -       .       -  . 
Dormitories  and  dining-room  .... 
Piggeries  and  cow-sheds      -  - 
Two  cottages 

Furniture  

Laundry  and  water  supply  (proportion  of  rent  to 
the  colony  side  of  the  institution) 


200 
5,830 


Total 

but  I  think  that  last  item,  £200,  is  rather  low. 

9970.  {Sir  William  Chance.)  Of  what  material  are  the 
dormitories  built  ? — The  dormitories  are  built  of  concrete 

9971.  Is  that  cheaper  than  wood  ? — ^No. 

9972.  But  cheaper  than  brick  ? — Yes,  a  little  cheaper 
than  brick. 

9973.  {Mr.  Davy.)  Several  of  those  buildings  are  of 
wood  ? — ^The  dining-hall  is  wood. 

9974.  Why  should  a  dining-hall  not  be  of  wood  ? — 
Well,  it  depends  ;  I  should  say  it  depended  whether  the 
thing  was  experimental  or  not.  If  it  is  experimental,  I 
33e  no  objection  to  it  being  of  wood ;  if  it  is  a  permanent 
institution,  I  think  it  is  an  economy  to  build  it  of  more 
solid  material — brick  work. 

9975.  But  I  mean  apart  from  the  question  of  loans  ? — 
You  cannot  depand  on  a  wood  building  lasting  more 
than  ten  or  twelve  years. 

9976.  But,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  they  do  last  much 
more  than  ten  or  twelve  years,  do  they  not  ? — Well,  I 
do  not  know  that  that  class  of  building  would.  They 
want  to  rebuild  the  dining-hall  at  Lingfield,  and  they 
say  they  will  not  rebuild  it  of  wood ;  but  if  it  was  a  really 
well-built  building  of  wood  it  would  last  more  than  ten 
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or  twelve  years  ;  it  would  not  b3  very  much  cheaper  than 
brick. 

9977.  I  put  it  to  you  that  it  would  last  forty  or  fifty 
years  ? — It  might  be  made  to  last  a  great  deal  longer 
than  that. 

9978.  {Mr.  Simpson.)  There  are  buildings  hundreds 
of  years  oli  in  England  built  of  wood  ? — But  then  the 
quality  and  the  workmanship  are  very  much  better. 
A  building  such  as  you  see  advertised  which  is  run  up 
for  a  small  sum,  is  of  no  quality,  and  the  workmanship 
is  poor  stufi. 

9979.  {Mr.  Davy.)  But  the  cost  is  not  one-fifth  of 
our  buildings,  is  it  ? — Oh,  yes  ;  I  should  think  there  was 
not  much  more  than  25  to  30  per  cent,  difference. 

9930.  {Chairman.)  Is  there  much  creosoted  wood  used 
now  in  such  buildings  as  those  ? — No,  it  is  not  used  at 
Lingfield  or  at  Haileigh. 

91)81.  In  cases  where  you  have  to  put  wood  partly 
underground  it  is  a  considerable  advantage  to  use  that 
sort  of  wood  ? — Yes. 

9982.  For  instance;  it  might  be  used  for  the  main 
stays  of  the  corners  ? — The  woodwork  would  not  go 
under  the  ground  at  all ;  the  timber  supports  would 
be  carried  on  bricks  and  concrete  ;  the  creosoting  keeps 
the  material  very  well,  very  much  better  than  paint. 

9983.  And  makes  the  wood  last  a  very  long  time  ? — 
Yes,  but  it  is  very  inflammable,  of  course. 

99S4.  I  suppose  workmen  do  not  like  it,  because  it 
is  very  awkward  to  work  with  ?— Yes,  it  is. 

9935.  {Mr.  Davy.)  Practically  all  those  expensive 
buildings  are  built  out  of  loans,  are  they  not  ? — Yes. 

9986.  In  your  opinion  does  that  lead  to  extravagance 
on  the  part  of  the  local  authority  ? — Yes,  I  think  to  a 
certain  extent  it  does  ■  that  is  to  say  that  I  think  if  the 
loan  pariod  was  very  much  lengthened,  it  would  lead  to  a 
good  deal  more  expenditure. 

9987.  Your  efforts  in  the  direction  of  economy  would 
be  more  successful,  if  the  loan  period  was  shorter  ?• — I 
think  so. 

9988.  In  most  of  the  farm  colonies  in  other  countries, 
the  buildings  are  built  by  the  colonists  themselves  ? — Yes, 

9989.  That  would  diminish  the  cost  ? — Yes,  it  would. 

9990.  {Sir  William  Chance.)  How  are  the  colonists 
housed  while  the  buildings  are  being  built  ? — They 
get  a  building  first  of  all  and  put  in  a  number 
of  colonists,  and  these  colonists  proceed  to  build  other 
buildings. 

9991.  {Mr.  Davy.)  Did  you  notice  that  in  the  dor- 
mitories at  Lingfield  and  Hadleigh  there  are  four  rows  of 
beds  ? — Yes. 

9992.  Do  you  see  any  objection  to  that  ? — No, 

9993.  The  Local  Governmient  Board  do  not  allow 
more  than  two  rows  of  beds  ? — Well,  that  is  the  case  in 
workhouses  ;  it  has  not  been  adhered  to  closely  in  the  case 
of  test  houses, 

9994.  It  has  not  been  adhered  to  as  a  requirement  in  the 
buildings  at  the  Laindon  farm  colony  ? — ^No,  it  has  not, 

9995.  Is  it,  in  your  judgment,  essential  that  you  should 
only  have  two  rows  of  beds  ? — No, 

9996.  Does  it  materially  diminish  the  cost,  to  have  four 
rows  of  beds  ? — ^Not  materially  ;  it  does  make  a  saving, 
but  not  a  material  saving. 

9997.  {Mr.  Simpson.)  What  is  your  distinction  between 
an  ordinary  workhouse  and  a  test  house  ? — Well,  a  test 
house  is  a  kind  of  colony  erected  for  able-bodied  paupers  ; 
in  a  workhouse  the  inmates,  of  course,  are  mostly  aged 
and  infirm,  and  sick  people  ;  all  that  is  eUminated  from  a 
test  house,  which  contains  the  working  pauper  population 
of  a  union,  or  a  group  of  unions.  The  Manchester  and 
Chorlton  unions  combined  together  to  build  a  test  house, 
and  they  put  into  it  all  the  pauper  labour  from  the  two 
unions. 

9998.  Can  unions  combine  also  to  provide  a  workhouse  ? 
—I  do  not  know  of  any  case  where  there  has  been  a  com- 
bination of  unions  to  build  a  workhouse,  unless  one  union 
has  been  amalgamated  with  another.  There  have  been 
cases  of  that. 


9999.  {Dr.  Dowries.)  I  think  perhaps  I  could  answer  Mr.  B.  T. 
that  question.    There  are  cases  where  unions  have  com-  Kitrhin. 
bined  to  provide  a  joint  workhouse.    I  have  one  in  my  rTT~ion 
own  district;  Croydon,  Richmond  and  Kingston  are  ^  ' 
proposing  a  joint  workhouse  for  feeble-minded  people  ? — 

Yes,  that  is  for  a  special  class, 

10000.  There  is  no  statutory  distinction  between  a  work- 
house and  a  test  house  ;  it  is  only  the  use  to  which  they 
apply  it  ? — Yes. 

10001.  {Mr.  Simpson.)  The  difEerence  is  in  the  class  of 
inmates  that  occupy  it  ? — Yes  ;  it  is  the  nearest  approach 
to  a  labour  colony  that  arises  in  connection  with  the  Poor 
Law. 

10002.  {Sir  William  Chance.)  Do  you  know  anything 
about  the  history  of  Hackney  as  regards  the  casual  wards  ; 
what  casual  wards  were  there  before  these  new  ones  were 
built  ? — ^Well,  I  believe  there  were  casual  wards  at  the 
workhouse,  but  I  do  not  know  what  the  history  of  the 
wards  was. 

10003.  That  was  really  before  your  time  ? — It  was  ; 
of  course,  it  comes  before  us  as  a  scheme  on  an  accepted 
site,  independently  of  the  workhouse  and  what  is  existing. 
We  are  not  reaUy  concerned  with  what  is  already  existing. 

10004.  You  do  not  know  whether  the  old  casual  wards 
still  exist  at  the  workhouse  1 — I  cannot  say, 

10005.  They  are  not  utilised  for  other  purposes  ? — I  do 
not  know  whether  they  are  or  not. 

10006.  You  do  not  know  whether  pressure  was  brought 
to  bear  on  the  guardians  by  the  Local  Government  Board 
to  use  them  for  other  purposes  ? — It  may  have  been  done 
by  the  Inspectors,  but  I  do  not  know  what  the  early 
history  of  the  case  was. 

10007.  Take  some  other  union,  where  casual  wards  have 
been  recently  built  which  are  next  to  Hackney  in  cost ; 
do  you  know  how  much  it  worked  out  at ;  I  suppose 
Hackney  is  the  highest  ? — Hackney  is  the  highest. 

10008.  Take   St,   George's-in-the-East  wards ;  when 
were  they  built  ? — They  were  built  in  1894, 

10009.  Do  you  know  what  they  cost?— They  cost  £170 
a  bed— £18,036  in  all, 

10010.  Do  you  know  those  casual  wards  ? — No,  I  have 
not  been  to  St.  George's, 

10011.  Are  there  any  other  casual  wards  which  have 
been  built  recently  which  have  cost  more  than  £150  a 
bed  ? — Yes,  there  is  St.  Pancras,  which  cost  £160  a 
bed.  Wandsworth  and  Clapham  in  1886  cost  only 
£108. 

10012.  How  did  that  come  about  ? — Well,  building  was 
a  good  deal  cheaper  then,  wages  were  a  good  deal  less, 
and  materials  were  a  good  deal  cheaper. 

10013.  Do  you  know  those  two  casual  wards  ? — Yes,  I 
have  been  to  them. 

10014.  Are  they  satisfactory  ? — Yes,  I  believe  they  are 
satisfactory. 

10015.  Cost  of  building  could  not  have  accounted  for 
that  great  difference  of  expenditure  between  the  Wands- 
worth casual  wards  and  the  Hackney  casual  wards  ?— 
Well,  it  would  have  accounted  for  a  good  deal  of  it ; 
I  was  surprised  that  Wandsworth  worked  out  at  so- 
low  a  figure.  It  is  on  the  circular  system ;  it  is  now 
twenty  years  old, 

10016.  Is  there  any  other  casual  ward  that  cost  more- 
than  £170  ?— Yes. 

10017.  Erected  recently  ?— Poplar  cost  £219  in  1894> 

10018.  Were  those  wards  built  quite  separately  from 
the  workhouse  ? — Yes. 

10019.  That  figure  did  not  include  the  cost  of  the  site  ?  — 
No, 

10020.  Simply  the  buildings  ?— Yes. 

10021.  What  is  the  accommodation  at  the  Poplar 
wards  ? — Poplar  has  got  forty-eight  male  cells, 
eleven  female  cells  accommodating  fourteen ;  on  the 
manner  in  which  we  compute  it  that  gives  a  total  of 
sixty-two. 

10022.  Would  Poplar  come  next  to  Hackney  as  to  cost 
per  bad  ?— Yes.    Of  those  that  are  built. 

10023.  Now  would  it  be  more  economical  to  build 
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Mr.  It.  T.  these  casual  wards  in  storeys  rather  than  in  model 
Kitrhiii.     dwellings  ? — They  are  built  in  storeys. 

10024.  How  many  storeys  are  there  at  Hackney  1 — 
Hackney  has  got  three  storeys,  I  think. 

10025.  It  was  suggested  to  us  yesterday  that  storey 
buildings  would  be  cheaper  ? — I  do  not  think  there  is 
any  economy  in  it. 

10026.  You  do  not  think  there  is  any  economy  in  it? — 
No,  I  do  not  tliink  there  is  any  special  economy,  because 
you  get  floors.  Directly  you  get  floors  in  a  public  building 
under  the  London  Building  Act,  you  must  make  them  all 
fireproof ;  that  means  a  lot  of  steel  construction. 

10027.  But  still,  if  land  is  very  expensive,  it  would 
economise  in  that  respect  ? — ^If  land  is  very  expensive,  it 
would. 

10028.  {Mr.  Daw/.)  Are  your  workhouse  buildings  under 
the  London  Biiilding  Act  ? — Yes. 

10029.  You  have  to  comply  with  the  requirements 
of  that  Act  ?— Yes. 

10030.  Does  that  increase  the  cost  ? — Yes,  it  increases 
the  cost. 

10031.  Materially  ? — Yes,  I  should  think  it  increases 
it  materially. 

10032.  (Sir  William  Chance.)  Do  you  think  if  there 
was  a  labour  colony  established  there  would  be  any  objec- 
tion to  using  wood  in  the  construction  of  the  buildings, 
as  is  done  at  Hadleigh,  in  order  to  reduce  the  cost  ? 
— You  could  not  in  the  London  labour  wards. 

10033.  But  in  the  labour  wards  in  the  coimtry  ? — Yes. 

10034.  Would  there  be  any  objection  there  to  using 
wood  buildings  ? — ^No.  I  think  they  would  have  to  be 
safeguarded  to  a  certain  extent  as  regards  fire  exits  and 
that  sort  of  thing. 

10035.  But  you  think  that  if  they  were  built  substan- 
tially so  as  to  last  for  a  very  long  time  the  difference  of 
•«xpenditure  would  not  be  very  great  between  the  brick 
building  and  the  wood  building  ? — No ;  I  do  not  think 
the  difference  would  be  more  than  20  per  cent. 

10036.  I  suppose  if  a  labour  colony  was  started  it  would 
be  better  to  begin  with  some  kind  of  temporary  building  ? 
— ^Yes,  if  it  was  experimental  I  should  recommend  wooden 
buildings  ;  I  mean  to  say  if  it  were  experimental  to  the 
extent  of  covering  a  period  of  ten  or  twelve  years,  I 
should  no.  inclined  to  recommend  wood- 

10037.  Corrugated  iron  buildings,  I  suppose,  might  be 
put  up  temporarily.  You  want  to  acconmiodate  "  ese 
colonists  to  begin  with,  in  the  hope  that  you  wou  im- 
ploy  them  in  building  more  permanent  buildings  them- 
selves ? — Yos,  I  think  as  the  initial  experiment  of  a 
labour  colony  you  might  very  well  start  a  certain  amount 
of  buildings  in  that  kind  of  way. 

10038.  By  those  means  the  initial  capital  expenditure 
Avould  be  very  much  decreased,  would  it  not  ? — ^Not  very 
much. 

10039.  You  would  get  your  colonists'  labour  practically 
iov  nothing  ? — Yes. 

10040.  And  these  temporary  buildings  would  be  much 
less  costly  than  building  permanent  buildings  to  begin 
with  ? — They  would  be  less  costly. 

10041.  Therefore  the  capital  expenditure  would  be 
decreased  ?— Yes,  the  capital  expenditure  would  be 
less. 

10042.  Has  the  expenditure  on  casual  wards  had  a 
tendency  to  increase  of  late  years  in  a  marked  way  ? — • 
Yes,  it  has. 

10043.  On  account  of  the  buildings  ? — The  cost 
of  labour  has  increased  pretty  steadily  and  the  cost  of 
materials  has  increased,  though  it  is  rather  lower  now 
than  it  was  five  years  ago  ;  but  the  requirements  have 
not  increased. 

10044.  The  requirements  of  the  Local  Government 
Board  have  not  increased  ? — No ;  the  present  require- 
ments have  been  in  force  for  the  last  fifteen  or  twenty 
years,  as  far  as  I  know. 

10045.  {Mr.  Davy.)  The  requirements  of  the  Local 
Government  Board  have  rather  decreased,  have  they 
not  ? — -Well,  not  as  regards  vagrant  wards. 


10046.  But  as  regards  buildings  generally  ? — Yes. 

10047.  Such  as  in  the  matter  of  sanitary  projections 
and  so  on  ?— Certainly. 

10048.  (Mr.  Simpson.)  Do  the  requirements  of  the 
Local  Government  Board  include  the  requirements  of 
local  building  bye-laws  ? — No  ;  that  is  quite  independent, 

10049.  So  that  a  local  authority  has  to  look  to  the  re- 
quirements of  the  Local  Government  Board  and  also 
to  the  bye -laws  in  force  ? — No  ;  the  local  authority  has 
only  to  look  to  its  own  bye-laws,  but  the  local  authority 
deals  with  a  scheme  quite  independently  of  the  Local 
Government  Board.  You  see  the  Local  Government 
Board  only  approve  a  scheme  as  a  whole,  they  do  not 
approve  it  in  detail ;  the  details  are  dealt  with  by 
the  local  authority  according  to  their  bye-laws. 

10050.  (Sir  William  Chance.)  Have  not  the  Local 
Government  Board  very  often  found  a  great  disinclina- 
tion on  the  part  of  boards  of  guardians  to  provide  casual 
wards  on  account  of  the  great  expense  ? — I  am  hardly 
in  a  position  to  say  that ;  you  see,  I  am  not  in  touch 
with  the  local  authorities. 

10051.  Have  not  Bethnal  Green  stood  out  for  years 
against  providing  casual  wards  ? — Yes,  I  think  so  ;  but 
they  are  going  very  strong  now  with  their  wards  ;  they 
will  come,  I  think,  the  next  to  Hackney  in  cost. 

10052.  At  present  there  is  no  disinclination  to  provide 
casual  wards  ? — Not  so  far  as  I  have  found.  I  have 
found  no  disinclination  at  all ;  I  have  found  a  difficulty 
to  get  them  to  provide  a  cheap  building. 

10053.  Does  that  apply  to  the  country  or  chiefly  to 
London  ? — Chiefly  to  London,  and  the  big  towns  more 
than  small  towns. 

10054.  The  more  money  they  have  to  spend  the  more 
they  want  to  spend  ? — The  less  they  seem  to  consider 
the  importance  of  economy. 

10055.  (Dr.  Downes.)  There  is  no  difference,  I  think, 
between  the  Board's  requirements  for  London  and  the 
Board's  requirements  for  the  country  with  regard  to 
casual  wards  ? — No,  the  requirements  are  the  same. 

10056.  In  addition  to  the  question  of  the  Building  Act 
and  the  local  bye -laws,  there  is  the  question  of  drainage  : 
local  authorities  differ  in  their  views  as  to  the  require- 
ments of  drainage  ;  that  would  be  a  matter  in  their  hands, 
would  it  not  ?  —  Yes,  that  is  a  matter  in  their  hands,  and 
it  is  rather  a  serious  matter  in  London  ;  the  requirements 
are  very  much  more  severe  and  stringent  in  London 
than  in  the  country. 

10057.  With  regard  to  the  Metropolitan  Common  Poor 
Fund,  are  you  aware  that  the  Local  Government  Board 
are  continually  applying  the  limitations  of  that  Fund 
to  a  reduction  of  expenditure  in  London  ?—  I  know  that 
expenditure  is  very  carefully  watched  on  behalf  of  the 
Metropolitan  Common  Poor  Fund. 

10058.  When  plans  of  a  new  building  are  submitted 
to  you,  do  you  often  find  that  the  first  estimate  gives  you 
a  fair  idea  of  the  final  cost  ?— No  ;  the  first  estimate  is 
very  uncertain  and  unreliable,  especially  if  there  is  a 
competition  for  the  work. 

10059.  Is  it  generally  exceeded  or  the  reverse  ?— The 
original  estimates  are  exceeded. 

10060.  May  I  say  almost  invariably  exceeded  ?— Yes, 
I  think  you  may  say  almost  invariably  exceeded. 

10061.  A  disadvantage  of  that  is  that  it  is  not  only 
misleading  to  the  Department  considering  the  plans, 
but  also  to  the  ratepayers  ?— Well,  it  is  not  always 
so  misleading  to  the  Department  as  it  is  to  the  ratepayers, 
because  we  are  pretty  well  used  to  it,  and  we  know  pretty 
well  what  the  cost  of  these  things  is  going  to  be. 

10062.  But  the  ratepayer  is  frequently  astonished  to 
find  what  the  total  cost  comes  to  ? — Yes,  that  is  so. 

10063.  Is  the  machinery  for  acquainting  the  ratepayer 
with  the  total  cost  quite  all  that  it  should  be ;  do  not 
the  additions  creep  in  by  degrees,  and  the  final  cost  comes 
out  very  often  at  a  much  later  date,  so  that  the  ratepayer 
does  not  get  the  opportunity  of  really  seeing  what  the 
total  cost  comes  to  ? — I  think  the  ratepayer  is  in  a  very 
obscure  position  as  regards  the  cost  of  buildings  that 
he  has  got  to  pay  for,  and  I  do  not  think  the  ratepayer 
is  fairly  treated  in  many  respects.    These  schemes  are 
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very  often  undertaken  merely  on  architects'  estimates. 
The  local  authority  has  sufficient  money  sanctioned  to 
proceed  with  the  scheme,  and  by  the  time  the  scheme 
is  finished  perhaps  there  is  an  increase  of  thirty  or  forty 
or  even  fifty  per  cent,  on  what  the  ratepayer  supposed 
he  was  in  for. 

10064.  And  spreading  the  cost  over  a  number  of  years 
by  means  of  a  loan,  tends  further  to  keep  the  matter  from 
the  knowledge  of  the  ratepayer,  does  it  not  ? — No ; 
I  do  not  think  that  does. 

10065.  But  if  the  ratepayer  had  to  find  the  money  out 
of  current  rates  he  would  immediately  become  aware  of 
the  expenditure  ? — Yes,  to  that  extent  he  would  be 
keener  perhaps. 

10066.  If  it  were  possible  to  Umit  the  loan  to  the  original 
estimate  and  require  the  local  authorities  to  find  the 
difference  out  of  the  local  rates,  would  not  the  rate- 
payer then  be  much  more  aware  of  what  was  going  on  ? — 
He  would  if  it  became  public.  In  the  case  of  expenditure 
by  a  board  of  guardians  there  is  no  pubUc  inquiry  as  in 
the  case  of  expenditure  proposed  by  a  sanitary  authority. 

10067.  There  would  be  a  large  addition  to  the  public 
rate  ? — But  a  man  would  not  wake  up  to  that  till  he  had  to 
pay  for  it  on  his  note. 

10068.  He  would  remember  it  at  the  next  election, 
would  he  not  ? — Yes,  he  might.  There  are  several 
cases  in  which  the  Board  have  done  what  you  referred  to, 
that  is  to  say,  refused  to  sanction  a  loan  for  an  extra 
expenditure,  but  that  is  in  the  case  of  public  health 
work — infectious  hospitals,  for  instance. 

10069.  I  think  a  great  deal  of  the  Board's  insistence 
in  the  case  of  buildings  is  not  so  much  on  expenditure 
as  on  the  reduction  of  expenditure  ? — Yes,  it  is. 

10070.  A  large  proportion  of  the  correspondence  is 
directed  to  the  reduction  of  expenditure  ? — Yes,  it  is. 
I  could  give  you  instances  of  the  way  in  which  the  Board 
have  pressed  upon  local  authorities  a  cheaper  scheme 
than  they  were  advocating. 

10071.  And  whether  that  efEort  is  successful  depends 
very  much  on  the  willingness  of  the  guardians  and  the 
willingness  of  their  architect  ? — Yes,  certainly. 

10072.  In  some  cases  it  is  possible  that  increased  original 
expenditure  might  reduce  the  cost  of  up-keep,  such, 
for  example,  as  the  introduction  of  glazed  bricks  to  save 
painting  ? — Yes  ;  and  there  is  a  good  deal  in  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  building,  which  affects  the  cost  of  the  ad- 
ministrative parts. 

10073.  It  does  not  follow  that  an  original  large  cost 
would  be  money  thrown  away,  if  it  would  conduce  to 
diminish  subssquent  expenditure  ? — No,  if  it  really  could 
be  shown  that  it  was  reducing  expenditure. 

10074.  And  the  same  consideration  applies  to  some 
extent  to  the  question  of  using  permanent  materials,  such 
as  brick,  as  opposed  to  wood  and  iron  ? — Yes,  it  is  easier 
to  keep  permanent  materials  of  that  sort  in  order. 

10075.  You  have,  in  fact,  to  balance  the  cost  of  main- 
tenance and  the  cost  of  original  construction  ? — Yes. 

10076.  In  the  case  of  labour  colony  buildings,  I  think 
you  said  it  would  depend  on  the  probable  permanence  of 
the  particular  institution  ? — Whether  it  was  really  an 
economy  or  not. 

100  77.  If  the  reclamation  of  land  or  temporary  work 
of  that  sort  were  intended  you  would  not  recommend 
expensive  permanent  buildings  ? — No. 

10078.  Unless  the  colony  were  going  to  remain  there? — 
Yes.  I  think  it  would  be  economy  to  build  certain 
parts,  at  any  rate  administrative  parts  of  a  building, 
if  they  were  to  be  permanent,  of  permanent  materials, 
and  the  temporary  accommodation,  or  accommodation 
that  might  change  in  character,  of  temporary  materials. 

10079.  With  regard  to  the  Hackney  casual  wards,  I 
think  these  wards  are  provided  with  ra+her  expensive 
boiler  accommodation  ? — Yes. 

10080.  There  is  a  chimney  shaft,  if  I  remember  rightly  ? 
— Yes,  that  was  made  in  connec+ion  with  the  test  house. 
It  was  to  serve  a  very  much  larger  population  than  the 
boiler  and  laundry  house  really  do  serve. 

10081.  And  that  possible  addition  of  a  test  workhouse 
also  affects  the  site  ;  it  is  a  much  larger  site  than  you 
would  require  for  a  casual  ward  ? — Yes. 


10082.  And  the  wall  that  has  been  mentioned,  I  think,  Mr.  B.  T. 
is  so  built  that  party  walls  can  be  dovetailed  into  it  at  h'itr/iiii. 
some  future  time  ? — Yes,  it  is  built  for  them.  jg  July  190 

10083.  A  good  deal  of  the  buildings  appear  to  be  con-   

structed  with  a  view  to  some  future  contingency  ? — Yes, 

there  was  a  great  deal  of  money  spent  in  connection  with 
the  test  house  scheme. 

10084.  Some  of  those  superabundant  water  closets  that 
have  been  mentioned  are  connected  with  the  boiler  house 
and  outbuildings  of  that  sort  ? — Yes. 

10085.  Evidently  intended  for  a  staff  ? — I  think  there 
was  to  have  been  a  sort  of  separate  labour  establishment 
there  ;  originally  there  were  three  departments  included 
in  the  scheme  ;  one  was  a  labour  department,  one  a 
vagrant  department,  and  the  other  was  a  test  department. 

10086.  So  that  what  is  built  is  the  outcome  of  what  was 
originally  a  triple  scheme  ? — Yes. 

10087.  Will  you  give  us  some  information  as  to  the 
dimensions  required  for  casual  wards  ? — According  to 
the  instructions  issued  by  the  Board,  the  dimensions  in 
the  case  of  cells  for  men  are  a  minimum  width  of  4 
feet,  a  minimum  average  height  of  10  feet,  a  minimum 
floor  space  of  36  feet,  and  a  minimum  cubic  space 
of  360  feet ;  and  for  separate  cells  for  women  with  children 
a  minimum  width  of  5ft.  6in.,  a  minimum  average 
height  of  10  feet,  a  minimum  floor  space  of  54  feet  and  a 
minimum  cubic  space  of  540  feet. 

10088.  What  is  the  size  of  the  working  cells  ?— The 
instructions  say  that,  if  provided,  they  should  be  6  feet 
in  length,  about  4  feet  in  width,  and  have  an  average 
height  of  not  less  than  7  feet. 

10089  Are  there  any  conditions  as  to  the  ventilation 
of  labour  cells  ? — No  ;  there  are  no  special  arrangements, 
because  they  must  necessarily  have  very  fair  ventilation, 
on  account  of  the  grids  through  which  the  stone  is  passed 
in  the  case  of  stone  breaking  cells. 

10090.  Are  you  aware  that  the  amount  of  air 
required  for  a  man  in  active  muscular  exercise  is  much 
larger  than  in  the  case  of  a  man  who  is  doing  practically 
nothing  ? — ^Well,  no,  I  am  not  aware  of  that. 

10091.  Do  you  see  any  architectural  advantage  in  having- 
the  cells  arranged  at  the  end  of  the  sleeping  cells  in  the 
present  manner  ? — ^No,  there  is  no  architectural  ad- 
vantage ;  it  is  done  to  be  in  compliance  with  the  require- 
ments of  the  Board. 

10092.  It  is  purely  administrative  ? — Yes. 

10093.  (Chairman.)  I  suppose  the  real  fact  is  that  it  is- 
done  with  the  object  of  having  better  control  over  the 
men  ? — Yes,  they  cannot  get  out. 

10094.  (Dr.  Dowiies.)  From  an  architectural  point  of. 
view,  do  you  see  any  objection  to  providing  bunk  arrange- 
ments V,  hich  would  sufficiently  separate  the  men  working 
in  tho  yard  ? — None  whatever,  if  constructed  fairly 
solidly ;  they  might  get  knocked  about,  if  they  were 
constructed  of  thin  wood. 

10095.  In  these  places  the  men  would  be  comparatively 
in  the  open  air  ? — Yes,  I  think  that  would  ha  preferable. 

10096.  Have  you  formed  any  opinion  as  to  whether  the 
cost  of  casual  wards  might  be  reduced  if  the  female  vagrants 
were  treated  separately  in  the  workhouse  instead  of  in, 
the  casual  wards  :  that  is  to  say,  if  you  had  not  to  make 
provision  for  the  female  vagrants  in  the  casual  wards? — 
Yes,  it  would  make  some  reduction  in  the  cost — not  a  very 
large  reduction  per  head,  because  the  cost  of  providing- 
for  women  is  not  very  much  more  than  the  cost  of  pro- 
viding for  men,  so  that  the  total  cost  per  head  would  not 
materially  be  reduced. 

10097.  The  numbsr  of  female  casual  paupers  is  \ery^ 
small  ?— Yes,  it  is. 

10098.  Of  course,  it  would  necessarily  imply  a  staff  to 
deal  with  female  casuals  if  you  receive  them  also  in  the 
casual  wards  ? — Well,  there  is  generally  the  wife  of  the 
porter  -who  looks  after  the  female  vagrants.  I  should 
like  to  say  I  think  it  is  the  cost  of  the  staff  that  is  a  grea,t 
element  in  the  cost  of  the  vagrant  wards  and  the  work- 
house buildings  generally.  You  have  only  got  to  look  at 
one  of  these  plans  to  see  what  the  proportion  of  the  staff 
accommodation  is  to  the  inmates'  accommodation. 

10099.  Could  you  give  us  any  information  as  to  the 
staff",  accommodation  that  is  provided  at  the  casual  ward ; 
could  you  say  roughly  what  the  proportion  is  ? — Well, 
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MINUTES  OF  EVIDENCE  : 


Mr.  B.  T.    here  is  a  plan  of  a  casual  ward  recently  approved  by  the 
KUchiu.     Board.  {Plan  exhibited.) 

19  July  1905.     10100.  In  this  case  the  ground  covered  by  the  staff  and 

 administration  accommodation  appears  to  be  about  one 

third  more  than  that  actually  covered  by  the  sleeping 
accommodation  of  the  inmates  ? — Yes. 

10101.  (Mr.  Simpson.)  Then  probably  the  cost  of  the 
administration  buildings  is  very  nearly  as  large  as  the  cost 
of  the  buildings  for  the  inmates  ? — It  is  larger. 

10102.  {Dr.  Downes.)  Do  the  Local  Government  Board 
insist  on  such  acccmmodation  for  staff  as  that  ? — No, 
not  as  laid  down  on  the  plan. 

10103.  {Sir  William  Chance.)  That  is  the  Bethnal  Green 
plan  ? — Yes,  it  is  copied  from  all  these  London  casual 
wards. 

10104.  (Mr.  Simpson.)  Do  you  know  how  much  the  cost 
works  out  to  in  this  case  per  head  ? — These  wards  are  for 
twenty-three,  and  the  cost  works  out  at  £261  per  head 
on  the  estimate. 

10105.  (Captain  Eardley-Wilmot.)  Is  there  only  accom- 
modation for  twenty-three  casuals  there  '! — Yes. 

10106.  What  is  the  staff  ?— Well,  there  is  acccmmoda- 
tion for  a  superintendent  and  his  wife  and  a  friend,  I 
should  say  in  this  case  ;  the  night  attendant  would  sleep 
out,  I  think  they  generally  do  ;  the  day  attendant  sleeps 
out. 

10107.  (3Ir.  Davy.)  And  there  is  a  night  porter's  room  ? 
— There  is  a  night  porter's  room,  yes  ;  you  could  house  a 
staff  of  four  on  the  premises. 

10108.  I  see  they  have  put  in  two  baths;  is  that  one  for 
the  male,  and  one  for  the  female  ?— Well,  I  think  that  is 
the  superintendent's  bath,  and  the  superintendent  generally 
ihas  a  wife.  I  was  asked  some  questions  in  connection 
-with  the  cases  of  London  vagrant  wards  as  compared 
with  provincial  vagrant  wards.  In  London  the  day 
rooms  are  kept  as  day  room?,  and  in  the  provincial  unions 

rthe  day  rooms  are  used  as  associated  wards ;  consequently 
I  have  only  been  able  to  take  the  accommodation  in  cells 
in  London,  but  in  the  provinces  I  have  taken  the  associated 
room  or  day  room  as  affording  accommodation  for  a 
good  number  of  inmates. 

10109.  (Chairman.)  Are  there  beds  that  turn  up  ?— Yes, 
there  are  hammocks  very  often  that  fit  into  hooks. 

10110.  (Dr.  Downes.)  There  would  be  a  greater  fluctua- 
tion of  inmates  in  the  country  than  in  London,  would  there 
not  ?— Yes. 

10111.  Could  you  give  us  any  suggestions  for  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  cost  of  casual  wards  generally  ?— No.  So  long 
as  the  policy  is  to  provide  accommodation  on  the  cellular 
system,  I  do  not  think  any  material  reduction  could 
be  made  so  long  as  the  guardians  have  the  matter  more  or 
less  entirely  in  their  own  hands. 

10112.  (Chairman.)  I  suppose  the  Metropolitan  building 
requirem3nts  do  keep  up  the  price  ?— They  do  ;  the 
standard  of  building  in  London,  whatever  it  is,  is  very 
high. 

10113.  That  is  not  the  fault  of  the  guardians  ?— That  is 
not  the  fault  of  the  guardians. 

10114.  The  guardians  have  that  dead  weight  round  them 
to  begin  with  ?— Yes,  and  they  are  led  by  what  has  been 
done  in  London. 

10115.  Can  you  tell  us  what  proportion— supposing 
there  is  a  casual  ward  costing  £150  a  bed— is  due  to  the 
requirements  of  the  London  Building  Act  ?— I  could  not 
say  it  in  that  way.  I  should  thmk  it  might  mean  a  differ- 
ence of  15  per  cent,  on  the  cost  of  the  building  as  com- 
pared with  what  might  be  done  in  the  provinces  where 
there  were  no  bye-laws. 

10116.  The  cost  is  about  15  percent. more  owing  to  the 
London  Building  Act  requirements  ?— Yes,  I  should  say 
about  15  per  cent. 

10117.  Over  and  above  the  ordinary  cost  ?— There  is  a 
great  deal  of  expense  in  dramage,  in  fire-proof  buildings, 
and  in  escape  staircases. 

10118.  (Mr.  Davy.)  Is  the  nrmber  of  water  closets 
affected  by  the  London  Building  Act  ?— No,  not  the 
number. 

10119.  (Dr.  Doiones.)  Ithink  you  have  some  infoimation 


as  to  the  cost  of  test  houses  ;  by  test  house,  I  msan  a  work- 
house in  which  able-bodied  men  are  set  to  work  as  a  test 
of  destitution  ? — Yes.  With  regard  to  test  houses 
of  important  size,  three  to  my  knowledge  have  been  built 
in  the  provinces,  one  by  the  combined  unions  of  Chorlton 
and  Manchester  for  686  inmates  at  a  cost  of  £41,233,  which 
represents  about  £60  a  head  ;  one  by  Sheffield  for  240 
inmates  at  £41  13s.  per  head  ;  and  one  by  West  Derby 
for  1,000  inmates  at  £113  per  head,  to  which  was  added  or 
is  being  added  at  the  present  t:me  vagrant  wards  at 
a  cost  of  £80  per  head. 

10120.  (Sir  William  Chance.)  Why  should  West  Derby 
be  able  to  erect  casual  wards  at  only  £80  ? — Well,  they 
have  a  very  large  establishmsnt ;  it  provides  for  480,  and 
there  are  a  good  deal  more  in  associated  wards  than  there 
would  be  in  London. 

10121.  And  is  there  not  so  much  accommodation  for 
the  attendants  ?— No  :  I  think  that  is  a  good  deal  more 
moderate  than  in  London ;  the  administration  is  cheaper. 
It  was  a  scheme  which  was  very  much  cut  down. 

10122.  There  is  no  reason  why  the  administration 
should  not  be  cheaper  in  London  ? — ^No,  I  should  have 
thought  that  the  administration  might  have  been  cheaper 
in  London. 

10123.  Of  late  years  have  the  majority  of  the  casual 
wards  in  London  and  in  large  towns  been  erected  on  sites 
quite  separate  from  the  workhouses  ? — Yes. 

10124.  That  of  course  would  add  to  the  cost  of  adminis- 
tration ? — Yes. 

10125.  (Captain  Eardley-Wilmot.)  In  vagrant  cells,  do 
the  Board  require  that  there  should  be  bell  communica- 
tion with  the  officer  in  charge  ? — Well,  so  long  as  the 
tramps  are  locked  into  their  cells,  I  think  there  should 
be  some  communication  with  the  porter. 

10126.  Is  that  insisted  upon  ? — Not  necessarily.  There 
is  a  provision  in  the  regulations  as  to  suitable  means  of 
communication  being  provided;  a  bell  should  be  fixed  in 
the  attendant's  room. 

10127.  Is artificialhght required  to  be  provided  in  the 
cells  for  the  dark  hours  ? — No,  I  do  not  think  it  is  re- 
quired ;  it  is  nearly  always  provided,  though. 

10128.  Does  that  come  into  the  expense  of  the  building  ? 
—Yes. 

10129.  How  long  ago  were  the  Hackney  casual  wards 
opened  ? — About  three  years  ago,  I  think, 

lOloO.  Have  any  other  casual  wards  in  London  been 
opened  in  your  time  ? — Yes  ;  there  was  St.  Pancras. 

10131.  Was  that  on  the  new  cellular  system  ? — Yes. 
Holborn  and  Stepney,  too,  are  recent.  I  do  not  know 
whether  they  have  been  opened  since  I  have  been  Archi- 
tect to  the  Board. 

10132.  Could  you  say  from  memory,  what  number  of 
country  ones  have  been  opened  in  the  same  period  ? — 
Not  from  memory. 

10133.  Can  you  say  roughly  ;  there  are  about  600 
altogether  ? — Well,  not  more  than  about  ten  a  year,  I 
should  think,  on  the  average. 

10134.  That  would  be  in  your  time  ? — ^I  should  think 
about  ten  a  year,  speaking  quite  roughly. 

10135.  You  mentioned  about  four  or  five  in  London  ? 
—Yes. 

10136.  (Chairman.)  Would  it,  in  your  judgment,  be 
possible  to  have  an  amount  fixed  by  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board  for  the  average  cost  of  casual  wards :  it 
would  of  course  vary  in  London,  in  the  large  towns  and 
in  the  country  districts  ? — Yes. 

10137.  If  that  amount  were  fixed,  any  board  of  guardians 
should  be  required  to  show  cause  for  any  excess  over  that 
amount  ? — It  might  be  done  in  London,  I  think,  but  it 
would  be  very  difficult  to  do  it  in  the  provinces  owing  to 
the  variety  of  prices  in  the  labour  market. 

10138.  But  it  would  be  a  good  reason  for  any  excess, 
if  they  had  to  pay  lOd.  an  hour  instead  of  7d.  ? — ^I  think 
it  would  be  very  easy  for  a  local  authority  to  make  out 
a  case  if  they  wanted  to  spend  more  money,  and  I  think 
it  would  be  very  difficult  for  the  Local  Government 
Board  to  check  it :  it  is  much  easier  to  make  out  a  case 
for  expenditure  than  to  make  out  a  case  for  economy. 
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10139. 1  thought  it  might  be  an  advantage  if  the  Local 
Government  Board  fixed  an  average  sum  for  a  casual 
■ward,  say  on  the  cellular  system,  and  required  the  guardians 
rto  show  good  cause  for  any  excess  ?— Yes.I  think  it  might 
%e  done,  but  I  think  it  would  be  rather  troublesome  and 
mot  entirely  satisfactory. 

10140.  Do  you  not  think  it  would  lead  to  a  more  imif  orm 
^Qost  9—1  think  there  would  be  some  difficulty  about  that ; 
I  think  I  may  say  we  find  that  the  rural  authorities  are 
very  much  more  interested  in  economy  than  the  towns, 
-and  there  is  no  need  for  the  pressure  to  be  put  upon  them 
as  there  is  in  the  case  of  the  towns. 

10141.  But  in  all  cases,  town  or  country,  the  Local 
•^Government  Board  have  to  supervise  ? — Yes,  in  all  cases, 

10142.  {Mr.  Davy.)  Have  you  considered  the  possibiUty 
•  of  limiting  the  loan  to  what  you  consider  a  reasonable 
^amount  ? — It  was  done  in  Brentford. 

10143.  It  has  been  considered  in  the  case  of  the  cost 
<o)e  isolation  hospitals  ?— Yes  ;  it  has  been  done  there. 


10144.  Did  you  find  anything  result  from  that? — It 
is  very  difficult  to  say  whether  they  feel  it  at  all ;  of  course 
the  burden  of  it  comes  upon  the  ratepayers. 

10145.  In  country  districts  is  it  not  very  often  the  case 
that  the  Inspector  is  urging  the  guardians  to  make 
this  building  provision,  and  ho  throws  his  influence 
in  favour  of  getting  the  bailding  set  up  somehow  or  other  ? 
— Yes,  I  think  there  are  a  good  many  cases  in  which  the 
Inspector  takes  the  initiative  in  connection  with  building 
schemes. 

10146.  And  would  be  very  unwilling  to  see  them  aban- 
doned altogether,  as  they  might  be  if  you  insisted  on 
economy  ? — Yes. 

10147.  Hive  you  any  opinion  whether  vagrant  wards 
could  be  used  for  other  workhouse  purposes  ? — I  do  no.t 
see  any  reason  why  the  cells  in  vagrant  wards  should  not 
be  used  for  ordinary  inmates  of  workhouses.  The  cubic 
space  in  the  cell  is  precisely  the  same  as  what  is  required 
in  dormitories,  and  with  very  little  alteration  they  could 
be  made  perfectly  suitable  for  a  certain  class  of  inmates. 


Mr.  B.  I, 

Kifchiii. 

19  July  1905 


Mr.  H.  J.  ToER,  called  ;  and  Examined. 


10148.  {Chairman.)  You  are  a  justice  of  the  peace  for 
Xiincolnshire  ? — Yes. 

10149.  And  one  of  the  authors  of  the  very  admirable 
.■report  of  the  Lindsey  justices  on  the  Belgian  labour 
colonies  ? — ^Yes. 

10160.  Now,  in  your  county  is  the  law  as  to 
-vagrancy  enforced  ? — Yes,  we  have  been  committing  to 
.prison  for  a  very  long  time  now  for  simple  begging, 
giving  generally  seven  to  fourteen  days  ;  that  system  has 
heen  in  operation  nearly  50  years  I  should  think. 

10151.  Do  you  give  cumulative  sentences ;  that  is  to 
-«ay,  if  you  get  a  man  convicted  two  or  three  times  for 
■begging  in  the  same  year,  do  you  then  give  him  a  longer 
.■sentence  ? — ^Yes,  we  generally  give  seven  days  for  the 
.first,  and  fourteen  days  or  a  month,  or  possibly  three 
^months  subsequently. 

10152.  You  deal  with  them  on  the  cumulative  principle  ? 
— Yes,  distinctly. 

10153.  Do  you  find  that  the  seven  day  sentence  as  a  rule 
lias  much  efiect  ? — Well,  the  point  I  wanted  to  make  was 
'that  none  of  them  have  the  sUghtest  effect,  the  figures 
-absolutely  prov  e  that.  Take  the  last  five  years,  the  persons 
proceeded  against  for  begging  in  1900  were  912  ;  in  1901, 
'1,290 ;  in  1902, 1,474  ;  in  1903,  2,207  ;  in  1904,  2,409;  and 
there  is  again  an  increase  in  the  first  six  months  of  this 
year.  That  is  in  spite  of  the  practice  of  giving  these 
.-sentences. 

10154.  Are  those  as  a  rule  men  who  come  out  of  casual 
wards  ?— Very  largely,  they  pass  the  night  there ;  and 
•  then  the  police  have  \ery  strict  orders  to  arrest  for  begging. 
If  a  man  goes  to  a  cottage  and  begs — if  he  only  asks  for  a 
/Cup  of  water  or  a  cup  of  tea  and  bread  and  butter — and  the 
policeman  sees  him,  he  will  arrest  him  for  it.  When  he 
comes  before  the  bench,  speaking  generally,  if  it  is  fairly 
-(.>bvious  that  he  is  a  bona  fide  working  man — if  his  hands 
^show  traces  of  work — he  would  be  cautioned  as  to  the 
/practice  of  the  county,  and  no  further  notice  would  be 
taken,  but  if  he  showed  that  he  was  a  man  who  had  been 
-oh  the  road  a  good  long  time,  if  he  was  an  habitual,  he 

would  certairly  be  sentenced.  Judging  from  the  sentences 
at  one  court,  nearly  90  per  cent,  of  the  persons  proceeded 
.against  are  convicted. 

10155.  Do  you  think  a  sentence  of  seven  days  is  deter- 
rent at  all  ? — ^I  do  not  think  it  is  a  deterrent  in  the  sUghtcst 
^degree ;  I  have  cuttings  from  the  newspapers  of  a  good 
many  cases  where  they  deliberately  ask  for  more.  There 
was  a  case  tried  at  the  assizes  only  a  week  ago.  A  man 
-deUberately  set  fire  to  a  stack  of  hay  on  the  windward 
side  of  a  second  stack,  and  he  went  and  gave  himself  up  to 
the  police,  and  in  the  calmest  way  said  he  wanted  to  get  a 
.good ■.long  sentence.    There  is  another  case  which  came 

before  the  recorder  of  Lincoln,  in  which  a  man  broke  a 
.  plate  glass  window  worth  £40,  and  gave  himself  vrp  to  the 
police,  saying  his  object  was  to  get  sent  to  prison. 

^10156.  Do  the  masters  of  casual  wards  in  your  county 
^ive  a  task  ? — Yes,  all  our  workhouses  have  tasks. 

20?,. 


10157.  There  is  uniformity  with  regard  to  that  ? — 

There  is  no  uniformity  with  regard  to  the  tasks ;  but  Torr. 
there  is  a  task  in  every  workhouse.   

10158.  Of  course,  they  have  the  power  of  limiting  the  ^"^7 
task  according  to  the  physical  capability  of  the  man  ? — 
There  is  a  large  discretion  vested  in  the  masters. 

10159.  Do  you  think  the  task  is  such  as  makes  a  man 
shun  the  casual  ward  and  try  elsewhere  instead  of  going 
back  to  the  casual  ward  again  ? — I  think  the  task  is  a 
little  heavier  in  the  workhouse  than  in  the  prison ;  I  do 
not  think  we  break  granite  in  our  prison ;  you  see  we 
cannot  get  granite  readily,  that  is  a  difficulty.  One  or  two 
of  the  workhouses  have  gone  to  some  expense  in  the 
matter  purely  as  a  deterrent,  and  the  granite  breaking  in 
those,  I  think,  has  reduced  the  vagrancy. 

10160.  Do  you  suggest  that  men  may  prefer  to  go  to 
prison  rather  than  to  the  casual  ward,  because  the  casual 
ward  labour  is  harder  than  that  in  prison  ? — Yes.  Yon 
see,  owing  to  the  fact  that  prisons  are  run  on  a  military 
system,  and  the  warders  are  like  non-commissioned 
officers  with  relatively  long  periods  for  meals,  marching 
men  backwards  and  forwards  and  caUing  the  roll,  the 
duration  of  a  labour  task  is  exceedingly  small.  That 
was  one  of  the  points  we  made.  If  in  a  labour 
colony  you  could  get,  instead  of  warders,  a  foreman, 
the  men  would  go  on  a  regular  labour  task  of  some 
educational  value.  Warders  march  the  men  ojS  to 
breakfast,  there  is  the  time  for  the  warders'  breakfast, 
then*  there  is  the  calling  of  the  roll  again,  and  by  the 
time  the  warders  have  come  up  after  their  period  for  meals, 
you  get  the  actual  hours  of  work  reduced  to  very  small 
numbers. 

10161.  What  is  your  view  -with  regard  to  the  establish- 
ment of  a  labour  colony  in  England  ? — ^We  feel  very 
strongly  on  that  point.  In  the  first  place,  the  vagrant 
class  who  now  come  before  the  magistrates  under  the  Act 
of  1824,  instead  of  being  sent  to  prison,  should  be  sent  to  a 
labour  colony;  that  is  to  say,  the  powers  of  the  magistrates 
should  be  extended  so  that  they  might  be  able  to  impose 
this  alternative  punishment ;  instead  of  giving  a  short 
period  of  imprisonment,  the  magistrates  shDuld  be  em- 
powered to  give  a  long  period  of  detention. 

10162.  I  take  it  that  the  man  you  send  would  be  one 
to  whom  you  could  apply  the  term  "  habitual  vagrant, '5 
that  is,  a  man  who  has  been  convicted  a  good  many  times 
of  acts  of  vagrancy ;  you  would  not  send  a  man  to  a  long 
sentence  of  detention  in  a  labour  colony  who  had  only  been 
con-dcted  once  or  twice  ? — No,  but  I  would  sooner  send 
him  three  months  to  a  labour  colony  straight  off  than  for 
a  week  to  prison.  The  short  sentence  diminishes  what 
little  self-respect  he  has  got;  it  does  not  teach  him  any 
single  thing ;  he  comes  out  rather  bitter  against  the 
world.  If  we  send  him  to  a  labour  colony,  even  for  a  few 
months,  that  deteriorating  effect  is  not  felt,  and  there 
is  some  chance  of  finding  out  whether  with  regular  labour, 
doing  his  nine  hours  a  day,  he  cannot  be  put  into  better 
shape. 
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Mr  H.  J.       10163.  Might  not  public  opinion  be  rather  against 
Tc-rv.       sending  a  man  for  even  three  months  simply  for  an  act  of 
— —       begging  ;  do  you  not  think  it  would  be  the  best  plan,  say, 
19  J  uly  1905.  to  bind  the  man  over  or  register  his  conviction,  say  for  once 
or  twice,  and  then  if  he  commits  the  offence  a  third  time, 
there  would  be  no  hardship  in  sending  him  for  a  long 
period  to  a  labour  colony  ? — That  would  be  quite  satis- 
factory.   My  point  is  that  he  ought  not  to  go  to  prison, 
and  that  you  are  doing  no  good  by  these  terms  of  short 
imprisonment,  which  cost  the  country  a  lot  of  money. 

10164.  If  the  man  before  being  committed  had  been 
convicted  twice  and  warned,  there  would  not  be  the  same 
feeling  against  his  detention  for  a  long  period  ? — I  think 
that  is  an  excellent  idea  ;  I  think  that  would  meet  the 
difficulty. 

10165.  In  that  case  the  labour  colony  could  be  the  place 
of  actual  detention  ? — Yes ;  as  the  result  of  examining 
the  colony  at  Merxplas  and  the  Swiss  colonies,and  knowing 
most  of  the  English  ones  rather  intimately,  Hadleigh  and 
Lingfield,  and  the  rest,  I  am  absolutely  convinced  that 
without  the  power  of  detention  the  colony  cannot  per- 
manently succeed,  because  the  man  that  you  most  want 
to  help,  I  think  you  will  agree,  is  the  man  who  comes  out 
of  our  slums,  who  has  never  been  taught  to  work,  who  is 
unfit  in  some  way,  it  may  be  physically,  morally,  or 
mentally.  Of  all  of  those  men  who  were  in  the  Church 
Ajcmy  labour  tents  and  similar  places  last  winter,  there 
was  hot  one  to  whom  an  employer  could  give  a  full 

^  day's  work  for  a  full  trade  union  day's  wage,  and  get 

'  . !  his  wage  back  again  ;  they  are  all  unfit  in  some  way. 

These  men  go  to  a  place  like  Lingfield,  or  Hadleigh,  and  a 
few  of  them  turn  out  well,  but  the  great  difficulty  is  that 
the  men  who  most  want  the  long  period  have  not  got 
the  grit  to  stay  there  for  it.  For  the  whole  of  that  class, 
the  class  that  has  never  learned  to  work,  you  must  have 
compulsion,  just  as  you  make  a  child  go  to  school  to  work. 
Another  man  whom  we  find  rather  frequently  on  the 
road  is  the  working  man  who  is  dropping  out  of  regular 
employment.  The  pressure  on  the  inefficient  is  tre- 
mendous now  in  any  trade.  You  have  seen  all  sorts  of 
statements  that  people  wiU  not  employ  men  of  over  forty 
since  the  Employers'  Liability  Act  came  in.  That  is  a 
very  broad  statement,  and  not  literally  true.  But  it  is 
true  that  the  pressure  of  modern  labour  conditions  is 
driving  out  the  inefficient.  The  employer  cannot  afford  to 
employ  them  at  full  wages,  and  public  opinion  is  against 
"half  wages."  A  man  when  he  starts  downward  has 
got  almost  the  fuU  skill  at  his  finger  tips,  and  he  gets 
little  odd  jobs  here  and  there  on  the  road,  and  he  gets  down. 
If  you  could  put  him  in  a  colony,  unless  there  is  detention, 
he  will  not  stay  there,  because  the  Uf  e  of  freedom  appeals  to 
most  men,  and  he  will  go  out  and  go  down.  You  get 
him  there,  and  what  do  you  see  at  Merxplas;  the  most 
highly  skilled  men  are  perfectly  content.  I  had  a  talk 
with  a  man  who  was  carving  a  statue  of  the  Virgin  for 
their  chapel.  It  was  a  beautifully  artistic  work,  and  he  was 
clearly  comfortable  and  not  discontented. 

10166.  Was  that  man  looking  forward,  do  you  think,  to 
getting  out  and  earning  good  wages  afterwards  ? — No, 
it  was  drink  in  his  case  ;  he  would  go  out,  but  he  would 
not  be  out  very  long  when  he  would  take  to  drink  again 
and  break  up  altogether.  Inside,  away  from  drink,  he 
was  working  and  turning  out  most  beautiful  work. 

10167.  He  was  well  content  where  he  was  ? — He  was 
well  content  where  he  was  till  the  fit  came  upon  him. 

10168.  I  suppose  at  remunerative  work  a  man  like  that 
would  do  well  ? — Outside,  that  man  could  be  earning  £3  a 
week. 

10169.  As  regards  the  work  done  in  a  labour  colony, 
do  you  think  the  men  would  nearly  pay  for  their  keep  ? — 
I  think  if  the  colony  was  given  a  free  rim  it  could  be 
made,  not  exactly  to  pay,  but  very  nearly  to  pay ; 
I  mean  in  this  way ;  if  you  let  the  colonists  do  the 
whole  thing,  let  them  build  their  own  buildings, 
and  do  all  their  work,  so  that  there  is  plenty  of  employ- 
ment for  them ;  but  if  you  are  going  to  start  outside 
labour  to  put  up  a  lot  of  new  buildings,  and  charge  the 
colony  with  interest  and  depreciation  on  them,  and  then 
have  nothing  for  the  colonists  to  do,  it  will  be  a  dead 
loss,  a  failure. 

10170.  Then  you  would  begin  with  a  smaller  number  of 
men,  and  let  them  gradually  provide  accommodation 
for  a  larger  number  of  men  ? — Build  the  whole  thing  up  like 


Merxplas.  Merxplas  has  no  capital  value  against  it  at  alf,. 
and  the  consequence  is  the  colonists  have  always  had 
plenty  to  do.  They  started  by  building  one  set  of  house* 
and  then  another;  now  they  are  building  their  farm, 
buildings ;  there  is  always  something  to  do,  and  there  is 
very  little  competition  with  outside  labour ;  there  is  none- 
of  the  difficulty  of  having  to  do  something  you  have 
to  sell ;  the  men  have  always  got  to  do  something  which' 
they  can  use. 

10171.  I  suppose  there  might  be  some  outcry  am 
the  part  of  outside  labour  ? — I  would  challenge  them  on- 
the  ground,  that  if  they  object  to  a  colony  selling  in  the 
outside  market,  then,  as  any  trade  unionist  would  admit,, 
the  trade  unionists  have-  no  right  to  compete  with 
the  colonist  in  his  market.  You  can  have  your  two- 
markets,  but  the  basis  of  the  trade  union's  outcry  is 
unfair  ;  they  build  all  the  prisons,  make  all  the  clothes- 
of  the  prisoners,  and  they  say  the  prisoners  are  not  to 
sell  outside.  The  whole  chance  of  the  prisoner's  labour 
is  gone  for  ever,  because  what  they  ought  to  be  making,, 
their  houses  and  clothing,  is  already  provided  from 
outside. 

10172.  Do  you  know  Merxplas  well  ? — Well,  we- 
spent  three  long  days  there. 

10173.  Is  the  system  there  one  that  you  could: 
apply  in  England  ?— I  think  so,  in  the  main  ;  but  con- 
siderable improvements  might  be  made  on  that  system. 
I  think  in  the  first  place  that  it  is  much  too  big  ;  5,000' 
men  in  one  place  is  far  too  many. 

10174.  What  is  the  limit  in  numbers  that  you  would, 
suggest  for  England  ?— Well,  I  should  like  to  see  them 
limited  to  hundreds ;  500, 1  think,  would  be  quite  enough ;. 
otherwise,  I  think  you*  cannot  get  personal  touch. 

10175.  Then  as  to  the  controlling  power,  would 
you  have  it  under  Home  Office  inspection  ? — Yes,  cer- 
tainly. I  think  the  general  idea  amongst  those  one  has- 
talked  with,  and  my  own  idea  too,  is  that  there  should 
be  no  hard  and  fast  type  of  colony,  but  that  a  good  deal 
of  experimental  work  might  be  done,  provided  they  were 
all  inspected  and  certified.  The  counties  might  start 
some,  philanthropic  bodies  might  start  others,  and  the 
Home  Office  others — ^ probably  those  for  the  longer  terms 
—  but  they  ought  all  to  be  entirely  under  Home  Office 
inspection. 

10176.  You  think  it  would  be  far  better  tohavethem- 
under  Home  Office  control  than  to  have  them  under  the 
control  of  a  local  body  ? — I  think  you  must  have  Home 
Office  inspection,  and  Home  Office  rules,  and  have  them 
certified. 

10177.  There  might  be  a  visiting  committee  of  local: 
magistrates  as  in  prisons  1 — Yes. 

10178.  With  the  actual  supervision  of  the  Home  Office 
Inspector  ?— Yes.  We  thought  that  with  regard  to- 
labour  colonies,  the  director  or  the  head  should  have  a 
certain  amount  of  power,  just  the  same  as  a  prison  governor- 
has,  and  further  powers  should  be  vested  in  visiting 
justices,  exactly  in  the  same  way  as  in  prisons. 

10179.  They  would  make  their  report,  and  the  Govern- 
ment Inspector  would  see  that  report,  and  use  it  as  he 
thought  fit  ? — .Yes.  Another  point  we  felt  very  strongly 
about  Merxplas  is  that  there  is  so  little  grading  about  it ; 
it  is  all  uniform,  there  is  nothing  to  inspire  a  man  to  go  on. 
If  we  had  colonies  in  England,  the  whole  chance  would 
lie  in  grading  everything,  grading  each  colony  in  itself 
into  different  classes,  and  then  having  various  grades  of 
colonies. 

10180.  Would  the  grade  be  in  proportion  to  the- 
character  of  the  man  ? — ^At  the  outset. 

10181.  The  character  of  the  offence  and  so  on  ? — But  I 
think  distinctly  with  power  of  progress  in  the  man  to  go 
up  from  class  to  class  and  colony  to  colony. 

10182.  You  might  have  two  colonies  within  reach  of 
each  other  ;  one  for  men  convicted  of  offences  more- 
serious  than  vagrancy  ? — Yes. 

10183.  It  would  be  advantageous  to  have  colonies  with, 
different  degrees  of  severity  of  imprisonment  ? — Yes,^ 
certainly,  and  I  should  like  to  see  it  made  possible  for  a 
colonist  to  work  himself  up  from  the  one  to  the  other,  so^ 
that  he  need  not  be  permanently  sentenced  to  the  more 
penal  one. 

10184.  Then  you  would  also  have  grades  in  the  sam& 
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colony  ? — Yes,  and  even  from  colony  to  colony,  and  I 
:should  like  to  see  the  whole  system  kept  distinct  from 
the  criminal  system ;  that  again  is  an  objection,  of  course 
to  Merxplas  ;  I  think  that  they  put  certain  classes  of 
'Criminals  into  it.' 

10185.  We  understood  that  the  Salvation  Army  do  the 
same  thing,  and  put  a  man  who  has  been  several  times 
•convicted  amongst  men  who  have  never  been  convicted. 
I  gather  that  you  would  not  favour  such  a  system  ? — It  is 
a  large  question  ;  certainly  when  the  men  are  disposed  of 
authoritatively  the  two  systems  ought  to  be  absolutely 

•distinct.  The  man  is  a  colonist,  he  ought  to  be  spoken  of 
as  a  colonist ;  abroad  he  is  a  detenu,  but  even  if  he  were 

rsentenced  to  seven  years,  it  ought  to  be  seven  years'  deten- 
tion as  a  colonist,  never  to  be  confounded  in  the  public 
mind  with  the  criminal,  or  anything  to  do  with  the 

criminal. 

10186.  For  some  crimes  a  man  must,  of  course,  become 
an  actual  convict  ? — -Oh,  yes.  My  point  was  that  you 
would  keep  the  whole  of  this  series  under  the  vagrancy 
law,  and  not  under  the  criminal  law. 

101 87.  Now,  if  you  put  a  man  in  a  colony,  how  are  you 
to  make  him  work,  if  he  is  a  regularly  idle  man  who  is 
•determined  not  to  work  ? — ■!  agree  with  Mr.  Brooks  at 
Lingfield  very  much.  You  dock  his  food.  I  think  a 
■director  must  have  a  large  amount  of  power  in  cases  like 
<that,  and  there  must  not  be  too  much  routine. 

10188.  You  would  have  grades  of  food  then  ?— I  would. 

101 89.  A  man  who  does  a  good  day's  work  should  have 
■a  good  meal,  and  a  man  who  refuses  to  do  a  good  day's 
work  should  be  fed  on  a  lower  scale  ? — Just  to  keep 
'him  alive  ;  and  then  I  would  give  him-  cells,  and  make  it 
liot  for  him  ;  and  then  if  you  put  side  by  side  with 
this  system  of  penalties  a  premium  system  like  that  at 
Hadleigh,  whereby  a  man  by  earning  a  little  more  can 
buy  a  little  more  food  and  secure  greater  comfort,  you 
provide  an  immense  incentive  to  work.  Take  the  prin- 
•eiple  of  allowing  a  man  to  work  himself  up  from  the 
bottom  grade  colony,  where  the  conditions  were  rather 
severe,  to  a  higher  grade  colony  and  so  on,  and  put  that 
motive  ;  and  then,  instead  of  as  at  Merxplas,  where  they 
«end  them  to  bed  when  they  have  nothing  more  for  them 
■to  do— that  is  all  they  do  with  them — let  philanthropic 
«.gencies  and  religious  bodies  under  proper  supervision, 
ceally  organise  the  leisure  time  of  the  men,  really  try  to 
•educate  them,  and  work  amongst  them.  I  believe  the 
whole  of  the  Merxplas  figures  could  be  transformed  if 
there  were  something  of  that  kind  ;  the  whole  of  the 
'reformatory  side  in  these  colonies  abroad  is  non-existent. 

10190.  One  drawback  in  the  Merxplas  system  seems  to 
■be  that  they  mingle  the  men  too  much  together  ? — Yes, 
there  is  very  little  grading  and  very  little  distinction  of 
■any  kind. 

10191.  Have  you  any  idea  as  to  the  probable  cost  of  a 
labour  colony  in  England  ?— One  has  only  to  be  able  to  see 
what  they  have  done  abroad,  and  take  the  figures  of  the 
Local  Government  Board  return  about  the  workhouses 
in  England. 

10192.  Have  you  gone  into  the  cost  of  the  vagrant  now 
who,  when  convicted,  is  sent  off  in  charge  of  a  policeman  to 
the  county  gaol,  some  thirty  or  forty  miles  off.  The  man 
gets  only  a  few  days'  imprisonment,  but  it  costs  the 
county  a  considerable  sum.  Against  that  in  a  colony,  if 
a  man  would  work,  the  relative  cost  would  be  small  ? — 
Yes,  you  would  save  a  good  deal,  and  you  would  keep  him 
there  for  a  much  longer  period. 

10193.  You  keep  that  man  from  begging  on  the  roads  ; 
you  save  his  cost  in  the  casual  ward  ? — Yes. 

10194.  I  do  not  know  whether  you  have  ever  calculated 
the  profit  and  loss  on  the  whole  transaction  ?— There  is 
not  much  to  go  by.  Our  governor  gave  us  some 
figures  on  the  subject ;  one  man  cost  the  county  £12  and 
another  £16  10s.  in  travelling  expenses  alone  in  being 
tpken  to  the  place  of  trial  and  to  gaol.  In  one  case  there 
were  thirty  convictions ;  that  would  mean  only  about 
lOs.  a  time. 

10195.  (Captain  Eardley-Wilmot.)  And  there  would  be 
the  expenses  of  the  man's  escort  ?— Yes  ;  that  would  have 
to  bs  paid  by  the  county. 

10196.  The  county  would  get  the  set-off  against  all  that?— 
Oh,  yes,  if  you  put  him  in  the  colony,  you  would  have  the 
set-off  of  what  he  probably  would  incur  in  being  taken 
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backwards  and  forwards  to  prison.    You  have  got  a  very    Mr.  H.  J. 
large  number  of  savings,  what  he  begs,  what  he  costs  in  the  Ton: 

workhouse,  in  the  prison,  and  on  the  road,  and  the  com-   

munity  as  a  whole  would  save  all  that.  19  J^'y  l^^^^' 

10197.  {Chairman.)  I  take  it  from  what  you  have  said 
that  you  are  not  of  opinion  that'  the  short  sentence  ia 
useful  as  a  deterrent  ?— We  are  absolutely  certain  of 
that,  as  the  result  of  experience  of  a  county  where  the  law 
has  been  uniformly  enforced  for  now  something  like 
50  years. 

10198.  Have  you  studied  the  way-ticket  system  ? — No, 
not  largely.  I  did  some  sixteen  or  seventeen  years  ago, 
when  it  was  in  vogue  in  Gloucestershire. 

10199.  You  probably  are  aware  of  what  the  Gloucester- 
shire system  is  ? — Yes,  I  had  a  good  deal  of  correspondence 
with  Colonel  Curtis-Hayward ;  we  wanted  at  first  to 
introduce  it  into  lancolnshire  ;  but  we  were  not  very  keen 
on  it,  I  think,  from  the  difficulty  of  getting  other  counties 
to  agree  with  it,  and  one  thing  and  another.  The 
whole  essence  of  the  thing  depends  upon  it  being 
general. 

10200.  A  great  many  witnesses  we  have  had  have  con- 
sidered  some  such  system  ? — I  think  it  would  be  of  value 
in  another  way.  You  raised  the  question  of  public 
opinion.  I  think  if  we  are  to  have  a  scheme  of  this  kind, 
it  must  be  one  which  would  appeal  to  the  public  ;  you 
must  convince  the  public  that  you  fully  meet  the  man 
who  is  a  hojoa  fide  working  man  in  search  of  work.  I 
bslieve  the  public  will  then  tolerate  a  very  large  amount  of 
detention  for  the  other  class,  the  permanently  ineffi- 
cient man. 

10201.  To  the  man  honestly  in  search  of  work,  the 
ticket  would  be  a  passport,  while  it  would  be  a  means  of 
identification  against  the  dishonest  man  ? — Yes,  I  should 
like  to  see  that  worked  as  part  of  the  colony  system,  if 
you  had  a  colony  for  the  permanently  inefficient  and  the 
vagrant ;  you  should  have  some  way-ticket  system  to 
facilitate  labour  movements. 

10202-  You  think  that  a  way-ticket  system  might  be 
advantageous  if  it  were  generally  applied  ? — I  do,  cer- 
teiinly ;  and,  unless  it  is  general,  I  think  the  difficulties 
would  be  too  great. 

10203.  (Sir  William  Chance.)  You  would  give  the  ticket 
to  the  bona  fide  traveller  ? — Yes,  I  take  it  the  man  of 
labour,  bona  fide  seeking  employment  in  new  scenes,  will 
be  continually  growing ;  with  the  new  conditions  of 
labour,  trade  shifts  from  place  to  place  rapidly  now,  and 
you  must  provide  for  that  man  as  apart  from  the  habitual, 
if  only  for  the  reason  that  public  opinion  will  not  allow 
you  to  segregate  the  habitual  vagrant  unless  you  have 
offered  the  bona  fide  working  man  a  real  good  chance. 

10204.  (Chairman.)  There  would  be  the  difficulty  that 
you  could  hardly  apply  the  ticket  system  to  the  man  who 
has  been  in  the  common  lodging-house  ? — I  think  if 
it  was  in  existence,  public  opinion  would  largely 
enforce  it  themselves,  because  they  would  cease  to  give  to 
trajnps. 

10205.  (Mr.  Davy.)  What  in  your  view  is  the  best  form 
of  colony  ? — Woll,  my  view  on  that  point  is  that,  judging 
from  my  experience  both  of  the  English  colonies  and  the 
foreign  colonies,  the  colony  system  as  a  whole  must  in- 
clude industrial  as  well  as  agricultural  labour.  If  the 
colonies  are  merely  agricultural,  although  some  good 
may  be  done  by  putting  a  comparatively  small  number 
of  men  back  on  the  land,  yet  the  progress  of  machinery 
makes  the  demand  for  labour  on  the  land  continually 
grow  less.  Further,  the  agricultural  colony  makes  no 
use  of  the  skiU  the  down  grade  workman  already  often 
possesses,  and  thus  wastes  a  very  valuable  national  sset. 
I  think  our  experience  has  been  that  so  many  of 
these  men  are  bona  fide  workmen  who  have  been  to  a  large 
extent  slipping  down,  just  through  a  little  lack  of  efficiency 
in  one  form  or  another ;  the  moment  they  first  slip  out 
of  the  ranks  of  regular  labour,  they  practically  possess  a 
very  large  modicum  of  skill,  and  what  we  want  to  do  is 
to  save  that  skill,  both  for  them  and  for  the  nation.  It 
is  a  gross  waste  to  put  a  mason,  a  book-keeper,  an  engineer 
etc.,  to  cart  manure.  At  Merxplas,  you  wiU  see  the  most 
delicate  electrical  indicators  and  those  sort  of  things,  all 
made  entirely  on  the  place.  The  money  value  of  these 
electrical  indicators  to  the  nation  represented  a  wage 
earning  capacity  of  perhaps  £2  or  £3  a  week.  It  is  absurd 
when  you  have  got  a  man  like  that,  that  you  should  set 
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Mr.  H.  J.    him  to  cart  manure,  the  value  of  which  is  perhaps  only 
Torr.        10s.  or  12s.  to  the   nation.     And  that  largely  affects 

  _  the  question  whether  it  may  be  made  self-supporting  or 

9  July  1905.  not..  It  could  not  be  made  self-supporting  if  you  are  to 
grade  everybody  down  to  the  wages  of  the  agriculture  1 
labourer.  It  can  be  made  self-supporting,  if  you  are  to 
use  the  skill  of  the  artisan  at  its  proper  financial 
equivalent.  We  submit  it  also  neglects  the  chief  lever 
available  to  raise  them — -their  professional  pride.  It 
also  inevitably  leads  to  competition  with  outside  labour 
in  the  market,  and  consequent  friction.  The  compre- 
hensive colony  system  on  the  other  hand,  as  organised 
in  Belgium,  largely  avoids  these  difiSculties.  Each  man 
brings  his  existing  skill  to  the  profit  of  the  whole  system . 
Men  temporarily  out  of  work  can  also  thus  keep  them- 
selves without  losing  their  capital — their  technical  skill. 
For  instance,  if  a  watchmaker  ceases  to  make  watches 
for  a  very  short  time,  and  is  put  on  to  break  stones,  he  has 
lost  what  is  of  immense  value  to  him  as  well  as  to  the 
nation — his  manual  dexterity — which  is  rapidly  de- 
teriorated by  such  rough  work.  To  secure  this  system, 
however,  it  must  be  remembered  that  it  is  essen- 
tial that  the  colonists  should  supply  all  their  own 
wants,  housing,  clothing,  &c.,  as  well  as  their  food. 
The  complaints  of  outside  labour  that  prison  labour  at 
present  competes  unfairly  with  them  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  outside  labour  has  already  deprived  prison  labour 
of  all  that  portion  of  its  natural  share  of  work  which  is 
comprised  in  the  erection  of  its  housing  accommodation. 
In  prisons  this  cannot  be  avoided  probably,  but  in  any 
colony  system  if  outside  labour  starts  by  providing  the 
houses  and  the  clothing  of  the  colonists,  obviously  there 
will  not  be  sufficient  work  for  the  colonists  to  do.  except 
by  producing  goods  for  sale  in  the  outside  market.  Merx  - 
plas  with  some  small  exceptions  is  fully  organised  on  the 
basis  of  a  self-supporting  communistic  community.  The 
colonists  provide  all  their  own  requirements  from  the 
very  beginning,  and  in  consequence  there  is  little  lack  of 
employment.  When  their  necessaries  are  provided  they 
can  produce  comforts  for  themselves,  and  ultimately, 
possibly,  even  luxuries. 

10206.  You  are  aware  that  at  Merxplas  they  do  not 
teach  anything  ? — Yes. 

10207.  They  do  not  have  any  apprenticeship,  but  they 
utilise  a  man  at  his  own  work  ? — -Yes,  that  is  one  of  the 
deficiencies  ;  there  is  a  little  teaching  however  done  at 
the  colony  at  Wortel. 

10208.  To  teach  would  considerably  increase  the  ex- 
pense ? — 'Well,  you  would  teach  on  a  sort  of  appren- 
ticeship system,  I  gather;  at  least  I  should  think  to  brick- 
layers you  would  attach  the  unskilled,  and  they  would 
gradually  become  skilled,  and  to  the  men  making  the 
different  things  attach  a  certain  number  of  quasi- 
apprentices  in  each  shop  ;  you  could  do  a  considerable 
amount  of  teaching. 

10209.  That  is  not  done  at  Merxplas  ?— That  is  not 
done. 

10210.  At  Merxplas  a  purely  unskilled  man  goes  to 
land  reclamation  and  digs  the  land  ?— And  provides  the 
motive  power.  There  is  no  steam  power  for  the  lathes 
and  everything  like  that,  and  there  is  a  great  mill  ;  120 
men  are  taken  up  in  driving  a  mill — a  frightful  waste. 

10211.  They  would  not  learn  anything  ? — No,  nothing 
whatever, 

10212.  So  that  your  idea  of  a  colony  is  one  which  is 
industrial  as  well  as  agricultural  ? — Yes,  very  much  like 
Merxplas,  only  I  do  not  see  why  you  should  not  have  an 
agricultural  colony  in  one  place,  and  an  industrial  colony 
in  another,  so  as  to  keep  the  numbers  in  each  place  down  ; 
they  need  not  necessarily  be  in  one  place,  although  they 
are  included  in  one  system. 

102 13.  You  suggest  some  modifications  in  the  Merxplas 
system  ;  you  think  Merxplas  is  too  large  ?— Yes.  It 
becomes  very  much  like  our  old  barrack  schools  ;  there 
is  very  little  possibility  of  teaching  the  men  individually, 
or  keeping  in  touch  with  them. 

10214.  You  are  aware  that  the  director  is  of  the  same 
opinion  ? — Yes. 

10215.  And  that  the  Belgian  Government  contemplate 
starting  another  colony  somewhere  near  Liege  ? — I  do 
not  know  that. 


10216.  For  1,000  men  ?  -That  would  be  an  im- 
mense improvement.  Then,  as  I  have  already  pointed 
out,  we  do  think  grading  is  essential,  everything  shouldl 
be  graded.  I  think  it  is  the  experience,  both  at  Had- 
leigh  and  at  Lingfield,  that  the  great  motive  force  to  get 
these  men  up  again  is  to  give  them  a  chance  of  climbing- 
up  a  ladder,  therefore  you  must  make  a  ladder.  At  Had- 
leigh  it  is  splendid,  they  grade  every  single  thing  upward^' 
from  the  barest  necessaries  of  life.  A  man  starts  with 
his  meals  on  a  bare  board,  and  he  goes  up  to  the  top 
room,  where  he  dines  on  a  table  with  flowers  and  a  table- 
cloth on  it ;  he  begins  with  a  box  and  leathern  coverlet' 
and  can  win  a  room  to  himself,  all  by  working  himself  up.. 

■  10217.  But  the  numbers  at  Hadleigh  arc  quite  in- 
significant ?  —Yes,  they  are. 

10218.  120  to  200  ?— Yes.  But  supposing  you  had 
these  colonies  not  exceeding  500,  you  could  introduce; 
an  immense  amount  of  grading,  if  you  had  got  an  able 
director  and  gave  him  a  free  hand. 

10219.  And  your  idea  would  be  that  the  punish- 
ment would  be  by  docking  his  food  ;  would  you  pay  th& 
colonists  ? — Yes,  I  should  let  them  earn  a  small  and  a 
nominal  sum  ;  I  should  have  no  fixed  wage,  whether 
they  worked  or  not,  but  if  a  man  worked  fairly  I  would 
give  him  a  small  bonus,  probably  largely  in  tallies  that 
he  could  use  at  a  canteen  at  the  place. 

10220.  So  that  he  could  supplement  his  food  ?■ — 
Or  buy  tobacco  or  any  little  extras. 

10221.  As  regards  the  dietary  at  Merxplas,  they  do- 
not  give  any  meat,  I  understand  ? — Meat  in  soup,  I  think  j 
I  think  there  is  meat  occasionally,  but  the  dietary  pro- 
bably would  not  be  considered  sufficient  in  England. 

10222.  In  considering  cost  we  have  got  to  make 
allowances  for  the  differences  in  character  between  the- 
two  nations  ?  —The  food  was  very  good  ;  I  tried  it  all 
but  you  would  have  to  allow  more  in  England.  On  the- 
other  hand,  if  you  used  machinery  you  could  increase- 
the  productive  capacity  of  the  colony.  The  120  turning 
the  mill  were  not  earning  sixpence  a  day  probably.  If 
you  put  a  machine  in,  you  could  let  the  colonists  work, 
the  machine,  and  then  let  those  120  do  something  else. 

10223.  If  you  increase  the  output,  you  would  in- 
crease the  difficulty  of  getting  rid  of  the  output  ?  —  Yo\» 
would  consume  it  all  in  the  place. 

10224.  {Sir  William  Chance.)  You  spoke  of  delicate 
electrical  plant  just  now.  Do  you  suggest  that  any- 
thing of  this  sort  should  be  made  at  the  colony  ?  — 
No,  I  was  referring  to  a  man,  say  a  watchmaker,  who  i» 
put  on  to  picking  oakum  or  breaking  stones.  The  deli- 
cacy of  his  fingers  is  gone  ;  you  ought  lo  put  him  on 
to  something  which  would  preserve  the  delicacy  of  hi* 
fingers. 

10225.  (Mr.  Davy.)  At  Merxplas  they  make  cert£(.in! 
things  which  are  sent  to  England  ?  —I  did  not  know  that 
they  sent  them  to  England. 

10226.  We  were  told  they  sold  mats  which  come  to- 
Enf^  land  ?— Oh,  they  do  sell  mats,  but  I  did  not  know- 
that  they  came  to  England. 

10237.  In  England  we  are  not  allowed  to  sell  mats, 
and  such  things  made  in  prison,  on  account  of  the  inter- 
ference with  outside  labour  ?  —Yes. 

10228.  And  yet  things  made  in  foreign  penal  colonies 
can  be  introduced  into  this  country  ? — Mr.  Chamberlain 
had  better  deal  with  that,  had  he  not  ?  It  is  not  a  thing, 
one  would  support  at  all,  but  my  point  is  that  you  must 
either  isolate  outside  labour  as  a  whole,  and  let  the  colony 
provide  for  itself  entirely,  in  which  case  you  may  rightly 
say  "  You  must  not  sell  anything  in  the  outside  labour 
market "  ;  but  you  have  no  right— as  is  being  done  now  — 
to  say  to  the  colonists,  "  We  will  do  a  lot  of  work  for  you  , 
in  the  shape  of  making  your  clothes,  building  your  house,, 
grinding  your  corn  and  sending  it  in  as  flour,  but  you 
must  not  do  any  work  for  us."  If  the  outside  labour  send* 
into  the  colony,  the  colony  must  send  out  to  pay 
for  its  purchases,  but  if  on  the  other  hand  you 
start  the  colonies,  or  develop  them,  on  what  you  majr 
call  a  communistic  basis,  so  that  they  do  everything  for 
themselves,  then  you  may  quite  easily  insist  that  they 
shall  sell  nothing  outside. 

10229.  My  point  was  this ;  we  may  think  the  present 
restrictions  on  the  sale  of  prison  goods  is  absurd,  but  still 
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they  exist,  and  we  have  to  take  them  into  consideration 
when  we  are  considering  what  could  be  done  in  a  large 
industrial  establishment  of  this  sort  ?• — Yes. 

10230.  For  instance  now,  what  would  be  done  in 
this  country  with  the  bricks  that  are  made  at 
Merxplas  ? — It  would  take  a  good  many  years  to  build 
the  houses  for  their  own  accommodation,  their  own  farm 
buildings  and  everything. 

10231.  What  would  be  done  here  with  the  shirt  buttons 
that  they  make  ?— They  use  a  great  deal ;  they  need  not 
make  more  than  for  themselves.  They  would  go  on 
making  other  things  for  themselves. 

10232.  There  would  be  a  difficulty  in  selling  things  in 
the  open  market  unless  public  opinion  or  the  view  of 
the  trades  unions  changes  ? — I  should  like  to  see  them 
entirely  cut  off  from  the  open  market,  and  be  entirely 
self-supporting  communities,  subsisting  by  their  ovn 
exertions. 

10233.  Going  back  to  Merxplas  again,  would  you  in- 
troduce machinery  ;  do  you  think  that  the  community 
could  consume  on  the  premises  all  that  could  be  made, 
electrical  machines,  bricks,  buttons,  the  castings,  etc.? — ■ 
Distinctly  ;  if  they  can  produce  more  than  they  consume, 
they  are  more  than  self-supporting ;  the  whole  mischief 
of  these  places  is  that  they  cannot  produce  as  much  as 
they  consume,  and  that  is  why  the  outside  world  has  to 
help  them. 

10234.  They  have  to  pay  for  supervision,  officers' 
Salaries,  etc.  ? — All  that  comes  in  from  outside.  How- 
ever you  start  these  colonies,  however  much  they  pro- 
duce, outside  labour  will  always  have  to  pay  something 
for  them. 

10235.  I  am  merely  pointing  out  the  difficulties  ? — I 
am  trying  to  drive  at  the  economic  basis  of  the  whole 
thing,  that  it  is  impossible  for  them  to  produce  more  than 
they  can  consume.  It  is  perfectly  true  they  may  produce 
more  buttons,  and  want  to  dispose  of  those,  but  then 
they  have  had  to  buy  the  slates.  I  think  the  principle 
we  have  got  to  insist  upon  is  this,  that  if  we  buy  slates 
from  the  outside  world,  we  should  be  justified  in  paying 
for  those  slates  with  buttons.  I  mean,  to  put  it  in  a  very 
crude  shape,  outside  labour  M'ould  lose  nothing. 

10236.  You  adopt  the  language  of  the  economist ;  how 
shall  we  satisfy  the  button-maker  by  saying  you  have 
boughtslates  from  the  slate  merchant  ?--As  far  as  jwssible, 
I  should  buy  nothing  and  sell  nothing  ;  you  might  have 
one  colony,  if  you  want  a  lot  of  slates,  in  a  place  where 
you  can  get  slates,  and  you  might  have  another  colony  in 
the  Lincolnshire  fens,  because  there  is  an  immense  amoxmt 
of  land  to  be  reclaimed  there,  and  you  might  have  another 
colony  where  timber  was  to  be  grown. 

10237.  There  would  be  a  distinct  advantage  in  having 
many  colonies  in  different  parts  ? — Certainly,  but  I  think 
if  you  went  outside  for  things,  I  would  face  a  trade 
unionist  on  that  argument,  and  I  believe  he  would  see  it. 
Might  I  say  I  do  attach  great  importance  to  the  introduc- 
tion of  religious  influence.  I  think  that  has  been  noted  by 
other  witnesses  here,  but  that  again  is  absolutely  deficient 
at  Merxplas ;  there  is  nothing  -whatever  done. 

10238.  {3Ir.  Simpson.)  And  you  feel  strongly  the 
desirability  of  religious  influence  in  a  labour  colonj^  ? — 
Very  strongly. 

10239.  It  might  be  managed  by  charitable  or  phi'an- 
thi'opic  organisations  being  allowed  to  come  into  the 
colony  ? — Personally,  those  are  the  lines  I  should  like 
myself  to  see  it  on,  rather  than  the  State  doing  it. 

10240.  {Mr.  Davy.)  Merxplas  is  inno  sense  reformatory 
I  think  ? — I  do  not  think  it  is  at  all ;  hardly  at  all. 

102+1.  The  day  we  were  at  Merxplas  there  were  only 
twenty  colonists  there  for  the  first  time  ? — They  are 
mostly  habituals. 

10242.  It  means  that  once  a  colonist,  always  a  colonist  ? 
— Oh,  yes. 

10243.  Were  you  informed  that  men  were  discharged 
very  often,  and  re-arrested  within  two  or  three  days  ? — 
Well,  we  were  told  thn.t  when  they  went  out  they  often 
went  on  the  drink,  and  then  ca  uo  back  again. 

10244.  What  would  you  do  with  the  wives  and  children 
of  your  colonists  ?— Thac  is  a  difficult  question.    I  do  not 
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10245.  It  is  more  a  paper  difficulty  than  a  real  one  ? —   

Yes. 

10246.  Now,  just  a  question  or  two  about  Lincolnshire ; 
do  you  ever  send  a  man  to  quarter  sessions  as  an  incor- 
rigible rogue  ? — Yes. 

10247.  For  what  sort  of  an  offence  ? — For  a  long  list  of 
convictions.    Practically  that  is  all. 

10248.  And  what  do  quarter  sessions  give  him  ? — 
Almost  always  twelve  months. 

10249.  Do  they  ever  flog  him  t — ^Never  to  my  knowledge. 
I  have  never  heard  of  such  a  case. 

10250.  That  is  a  possible  arrangement  according  to  the 
present  law  ? — Yes,  it  is,  I  believe. 

10251.  Your  suggestion  is  that  the  incorrigible  rogue  for 
vagrancy  offences  should  be  detained  in  a  labour 
colony? — Yes,  instead  of  giving  twelve  months'  imprison- 
ment, I  would  give  him  seven  years  in  a  colony.  There 
were  two  up  before  us  only  a  fortnight  ago,  and  one  of 
them  was  only  just  out  from  a  twelve  months'  sentence. 

10252.  What  had  he  done  this  time  ? — He  had  been 
caught  begging  again.  He  got  twelve  months'  hard  labour 
at  the  Lindsey  quarter  sessions  on  the  12th  November, 
1903,  as  an  incorrigible  rogue.  He  was  up  again  on  30th 
June. 

1C253.  Can  you  hazard  any  suggestion  why  that  man 
stays  in  the  county  of  Lincoln,  where  apparently  every 
beggar  is  run  in  ? — I  do  not  know. 

10254.  (Captain  Eardley-Wilmot.)  Probably  he  would 
be  caught  before  he  could  get  out  ? — He  had  a  chance  to 
get  out.    The  police  are  fair. 

10255.  {Mr.  Davy.)  Do  you  have  many  cases  of  sleeping 
out  ? — Not  many  in  our  petty  sessional  division  ;  I  believe 
there  are  a  certain  number  in  some  petty  sessional 
divisions. 

10256.  Do  the  police  apprehend  for  that  ofCencc ;  I  mean 
are  they  strict  ?— Well,  I  would  not  like  to  say  ;  certainly 
we  do  not  in  our  petty  sessional  division  and  in  the  two- 
that  I  know. 

10257.  There  would  not  be  many  cases  of  sleeping  out,. 
I  suppose  ? — I  do  not  think  so ;  it  is  nearly  all  begging. 

10258.  Your  figures  are  remarkable  in  this  way  that 
although  you  enforce  the  Vagrancy  Act  very  strictly,  yet. 
the  number  of  pauper  vagrants  and  the  number  of  vagrant 
convictions  increase  ? — ^Yes,  the  numbers  of  paupers  in 
the  workhouses  are  increasing  very  largely. 

10259.  Paupers  of  all  classes  ? — Yes. 

10260.  Now  take  the  two  men  whom  you  mention  in 
your  report.  All  the  convictions  set  out  are  within  the 
county  J— Yes. 

10261.  Now  probably  they  would  be  convicted  oc- 
casionally outside  the  county  ? — I  do  not  know  that  other 
counties  are  enforcing  the  Act  in  this  way.  I  wrote  to 
Nottinghamshire,  our  adjoining  county,  and  they  certainly 
are  not. 

10262.  Your  figures  are  quite  remarkable  as  compared 
with  other  counties  ?— They  are. 

10263.  Why  do  these  men  who  are  so  frequently  con- 
victed for  begging  stay  in  the  county  ? — I  do  not  know. 

10264.  You  say  that  prisons  are  not  deterrent  to  the 
vagrant  class  at  present  1 — That  is  so. 

10265.  Do  you  think  that  prisons  are  less  deterrent 
than  they  were  ?— Yes,  I  do. 

102  66.  Can  you  attribute  any  reason  for  their  becoming 
less  deterrent  ? — Well,  I  think  the  old  treadmill  was 
distinctly  a  deterrent,  whereas  nobody  minds  wood 
bundling  under  comfortable  conditions. 

10267.  What  is  your  equivalent  to  hard  labour  in  Lin- 
coln ? — Well,  I  think  they  do  as  much  wood  bundling  as. 
anything. 

10268.  {Captain  Eardley-Wilmot.)  Wood  chopping  ?-- 
Wood  chopping,  wood  bundling,  and  a  bit  of  gardening.  I 
am  not  certain  whether  they  do  stone  breaking  or  not. 
I  know  a  short  time  ago  they  were  not,  because  there  was 
great  difficulty  in  getting  stone,  but  they  may  be  stone 
breaking  now. 
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MINUTES  OF  EVIDENCE  : 


Mr..  H.  J.       10269.  [Mr.  Davy.)  Would  you  allow  justices  in  petty 
Ton:        sessions  to  send  men  to  a  colony  for  a  term  of  years  1 — 
9  Ju]    190 J  know  about  a  term  of  years  ;    I  thought  the 

^      ^"  Chairman's  suggestion  was  an  excellent  idea. 

10270.  The  Chairman's  suggestion  was  that  a  conviction 
should  be  recorded,  and  after  a  certain  number  of  con- 
victions the  man  should  be  sent  to  quarter  sessions  to  be 
dealt  with? — I  would  not  deal  with  him  at  quartsr  sessions, 
because  I  think  it  makes  him  too  much  of  a  criminal  for 
one  thing,  and  the  other  thing  is  you  have  a  great  many 
of  these  cases,  and  they  would  be  dealt  with  as  incorrigi  - 
bles  by  quarter  ssssions  as  a  mere  matter  of  routine. 
Incorrigibles  are  not  tried  by  a  jury,  they  are 
disposed  of  at  once.  If  they  were  not  dealt  with  per- 
functorily, you  would  have  quarter  sessions  broken  down 
by  the  number.  Quarter  sessions  just  gets  through  its 
work  in  a  day  . 

10271.  Would  you  trust  petty  sessions  with  a  man's 
liberty  for  three  to  seven  years  ? — I  do  not  know  about  the 
seven,  I  would  certainly  do  so  up  to  three,  after  giving 
the  man  a  warning  once  or  twice. 

10272.  Have  you  formed  any  sort  of  estimate  of  the 
number  of  people  who  would  have  to  be  locked  up  at 
starting  ? — I  think  a  considerable  number.  I  was  talking 
to  a  Labour  Member  in  the  House  a  short  time  ago,  and  he 
said  he  could  pick  me  out  2,000  in  his  own  knowledge  who 
might  be  sent  as  colonists. 

10273.  The  man  who  has  taken  to  the  road  wholly  you 
wish  to  segregate  ? — Yes,  and  the  men  in  half  the  shelters 
in  London  and  in  the  Salvation  Army  tents  are  men  like 
that. 

10274.  You  must  have  some  colonies  ready  to  send  them 
to  ? — But  you  would  only  begin  a  system  of  this  kind,  I 
take  it,  on  quite  small  lines  ;  get  one  or  two  colonies  with 
power  of  detention  vested  in  certain  persons,  and  gradu- 
ally the  surplus  labour  of  these  men  would  go  in  building 
accommodation  for  others.  If  you  get  these  men  off 
the  street  you  would  also  stop  the  breeding  of  these 
creatures. 

10275.  What  I  mean  is  this  ;  a  man  would  have  to  be 
sentenced  to  segregation  for  those  years  by  a  judicial 
sentence  of  some  sort,  even  if  it  were  only  justices  in 
petty  sessions  ? — Yes,  I  should  keep  it  as  little  judicial 
as  possible.  In  the  Belgian  system  there  is  a  distinct 
difference!  between  the  judicial  system  and  the  sentences  on 
these  men. 

10276.  You  would  sentence  a  man  by  the  course  of 
law,  I  take  it  ? — Yes,  but  an  administrative  order  is 
■more  my  idea. 

10277.  An  administrative  order  must  be  given  by  some- 
body, and  that  administrative  order  must  have  the  force 

■  of  law  in  so  far  as  it  takes  away  that  man's  liberty  for 
seven  or  three  years  ? — Oh,  yes,  it  does ;  you  would  have 
to  have  the  same  authority  to  do  it. 

10278.  Then  you  must  have  some  place  ready  to  which 
these  people  can  be  sent  ? — Yes. 

10279.  Therefore  I  suppose  the  Home  OfBce  would  be 
responsible  for  providing  those  places ;   or  could  you 

-  trust  to  volimtary  societies  ? — Our  idea  is  that  the  Home 
•  Office  might  start  some  ;  a  certain  number  of  the  existing 
••  colonies,  like  Hadleigh  and  Lingfield,  might  be  certified ' 
by  the  Home  Office,  and  counties  might  be  encouraged  to 
start  others,  and  they  should  be  certified  in  the  same  way 
that  an  inebriates'  home  is  certified  now,  subject  to 
certain  rules  and  regulations  by  the  Home  Office ;  the 
magistrate  then  should  have  the  power,  instead  of  sending 
men  to  prison,  to  send  to  any  certified  labour  colony 
milder  certain  limitations. 

10280.  Who  should  pay  for  that  certified  labour  colony  ? 
— Well,  presumably  the  Home  Office  would  pay  for  part ; 
the  Home  Office  would  save  on  its  prison  population  ; 
the  boards  of  guardians  might  pay  for  part  because  they 
would  save  on  their  workhouse  accommodation. 

10281.  Boards  of  guardians  are  not  much  interested  in 
ihe  tramp  ;  he  has  got  no  settlement  ? — ^They  have  to 
take  him  as  a  vagrant  in  their  casual  ward. 

10282.  But  the  man  has  no  settlement  ? — ^No.  There 
was  a  movement  a  short  time  ago  to  establish  cells  for 
vagrants  in  Lincolnshire.  We  rather  got  it  stopped  on 
this  very  ground,  that  it  was  unwise  to  commit  ourselves  to 
heavy  expenditure  for  cells,  for  if  the  law  were  altered  the 


same  amount  of  money  spent  on  colonies  would  be  much 
more  remunerative. 

10283.  If  a  magistrate  in  petty  sessions  sent  a  man  to  a 
colony  for  seven  years,  would  the  board  of  guardians  be 
willing  to  pay  for  that  man ;  would  they  not  rather  say, 
"  Let  the  people  who  sentenced  him  pay  for  him  "  ? — 
I  think  they  would  probably  pay  half  ;  I  think  the  Home 
Office  would  have  to  pay  part,  because  the  local  people 
otherwise  would  say,  "  He  will  ha\e  to  go  to  prison,  and 
the  nation  will  have  to  pay  the  lot."  In  Belgium  they 
pay  one  third. 

10284.  In  prisons  and  labour  colonies  you  would  have 
two  different  authorities  paying  in  the  two  cases  ? — Well, 
you  have  got  places  like  asylums  where  you  have  the 
Imperial  contribution,  and  then  you  have  got  the  same 
dual  system  in  the  inebriates'  homes,  where  guardians 
make  large  grants. 

10285.  The  asylums  are  for  people  with  a  settlement  ? — 
They  are  supposed  to  have  a  settlement. 

10286.  They  do  have  ;  if  they  are  not  settled,  then  they 
are  a  county  charge  ? — I  do  not  think  you  could  enforce 
the  settlement  principle  here ;  you  would  have  to  base  it 
on  the  number  of  the  casuals,  and  the  expense  they  would 
save  in  the  casual  ward. 

10237.  That  is,  we  are  told,  about  2d.  a  day  ? — Apart 
from  the  capital  cost. 

10288.  Which  in  some  unions  is  nil  ? — ^I  have  read 
papers  on  this  subject  before  several  of  the  Poor  Law 
conferences,  and  the  idea  of  the  colony  has  generally  been 
well  received ;  and  I  think  what  one  generally  put  for- 
ward was  that  the  cost  should  be  shared  between  the 
local  authorities  and  the  Imperial  authorities. 

10289.  And  you  have  no  objection  to  the  Imperial 
authorities  bearing  the  whole  cost  ? — I  think  I  would 
rather  like  the  local  people  to  be  interested  in  it  as  well ; 
I  think  I  should  prefer  the  local  people  to  be  interested, 
for  I  think  that  you  must  get  the  human  element  into 
it.  I  am  certain  that  is  the  lesson  of  all  these  foreign 
colonies  that  I  have  seen.  The  absence  of  the  human 
element  prevents  any  possibility  of  reformation,  and  if 
the  whole  thing  were  under  the  Home  Office,  I  do  not 
think  you  would  get  local  people  interested  in  it. 

10290.  You  have  read  the  literature  of  the  foreign 
labour  colonies  ? — ^Yes. 

10291.  The  Board  of  Trade  Reports  and  so  on  ? — Yes. 

10292.  You  would  probably  agree  with  these  Reports 
in  saying  that  the  colonies  exercise  no  reforming 
influence  ?• — I  think  the  German  ones  surely  exercise  a 
certain  amount,  and  I  think  at  Lingfield  and  Hadleigh 
they  certainly  exercise  a  certain  amount.  In  England 
we  are  all  for  religion  in  our  colonies  and  no  discipline 
abroad  they  are  all  for  discipline  and  no  religion,  except 
in  Germany ;  and  I  think  they  fail  because  they 
have  none  of  the  humanising  influences ;  and  we  fail 
at  Lingfield  and  Hadleigh  because  we  cannot  keep  the 
people  there  long  enough. 

10293.  {Mr.  Simpson.)  Having  thought  over  the 
system  a  good  deal,  and  visited  the  foreign  labour 
colonies,  are  you  of  opinion  that  if  there  was  power  to 
commit  people  compulsorily  to  a  labour  colony  in  Eng- 
land, Hadleigh  and  Lingfield  might  be  certified  as  places 
for  the  purpose  ? — Yes,  with  certain  rules  laid  down  by 
the  Home  Office. 

10294.  Subject  to  Government  inspection  ?■ — And 
with  some  such  system  as  I  have  suggested  of  visiting 
justices  to  whom  the  disciplinary  part  might  be  en- 
trusted. 

10295.  Possibly  with  a  greater  chance  of  doing  a 
certain  amount  of  reformation  than  there  is  at  Merxplas  ? 
■ — Certainly,  a  very  much  greater  chance,  because  you 
have  the  human  element  and  the  religious  element. 

10296.  And  do  you  think  there  would  be  much 
prospect  of  other  places  being  started,  on  the  same  lines, 
by  philanthropic  effort  I  think  philanthropy  would 
be  wholly  inadequate  to  deal  with  the  number,  and  I 
think  you  would  have  to  trust  mainly  .to  the  rates  and 
the  taxes,  but  I  think  we  might  start  a  few. 

10297.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  possible  for  county 
authorities  to  start  a  place  like  that,  provided  that  the 
State  contributed  to  the  maintenance  of  the  people  in 
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it  ? — I  do,  on  very  much  the  same  lines  as  the  asylums. 
I  should  like  to  look  upon  all  this  class  of  person  as  the 
same  type  of  creature  as  the  imbecile,  in  that  he  requires 
treatment  rather  than  punishment ;  put  it  before  the 
local  authorities  on  those  lines. 

10298.  The  union  is  a  very  small  area  to  contribute 
to  the  cost  of  a  vagrant,  simply  because  he  happened 
to  be  caught  within  their  district  ? — Yes. 

10299.  The  county  is  a  larger  area  ? — Yes  ;  the  county 
feeling  is  growing. 

10300.  Do  you  think  it  likely  that  the  county 
would  agree  to  pay  a  certain  amount  per  head  for  vag- 
rants committed  to,  say,  Hadleigh,  by  the  justices  in 
that  county,  provided  the  State  paid  the  rest ;  or  per- 
haps it  might  be  divided  into  three  parts,  State,  county, 
and  voluntary  contributions ;  do  you  think  that  would  be  a 
practicable  arrangement  ?— Yes  ;  the  State  paying  a 
fixed  amount  and  the  county  a  fixed  amount.  Of  course 
at  Hadleigh  and  Lingfield  there  is  a  large  amount  of 
work  done  which  is  not  in  connection  with  the  vagrant, 
the  training  of  the  Christian  brothers  and  all  that. 

10301.  I  was  only  mentioning  Hadleigh  as  being  a 
labour  colony  started  by  voluntary  enterprise  ?■ — Yes. 

10302.  Well,  you  think  it  would  be  practicable,  in 
the  case  of  a  labour  colony  started  by  voluntary  enter- 
prise, for  the  county  to  agree  to  pay  so  much  a  head  on 
the  understanding  that  that  colony  would  take  in  every 
vagrant  committed  by  justices  in  that  county  ? — I  think 
some  arrangement  of  that  kind  could  be  made. 

10303.  It  would  be  an  arrangement  between  the 
county  and  the  Treasury,  of  course,  to  a  great  extent  ?— 
Yes. 

10304.  You  wovild  not  have  a  vagrant  sent  for  a  long 
time  to  a  colony  simply  for  begging,  unless  he  had  been 
convicted  frequently  before  ? — No  ;  I  think  that  sug- 
gestion the  Chairman  made  was  the  right  line  ;  the  man 
should  be  warned  once  or  twice. 

10305.  But  still  he  must  show  a  considerable  amount  of 
persistency  in  his  offence  before  you  would  go  the  length 
of  depriving  him  of  liberty  for  as  much  as  twelve  months 
simply  for  an  act  of  begging  ? — In  Belgium  their  first 
offenders  go  to  Wortel,  and  they  are  sentenced  to  be 
detained  until  they  have  earned  fifteen  francs,  and  I  think 
an  arrangement  like  that  would  be  a  half-way  house 
between  the  positive  detention  and  the  warning.  The 
first  sentence  always  might  be  an  indeterminate  sentence 
of  that  kind. 

10306.  As  regards  the  men  who  are  sent  up  to  your 
quarter  sessions  as  incorrigible  rogues,  are  they  mostly 
persistent  beggars,  or  what  is  their  offence  ? — Persistent 
beggars,  petty  thieving,  small  offences,  cumulative 
offences,  until  they  come  up  on  a  final  offence  as  in- 
corrigible rogues. 

10307.  In  some  counties  they  have  no  incorrigible 
rogues,  except  people  addicted  to  indecent  exposure  ; 
I  was  wondering  whether  that  was  the  case  in  your 
county  ? — No ;  I  never  had  any  come  up  for  that ;  they 
are  all  persistent  beggars. 

10308.  In  1903  there  were  240  men  sent  up  to  quarter 
sessions  all  through  the  country  as  incorrigible  rogues  ; 
I  suppose  they  would  probably  be  well  qualified  for  a 
labour  colony  ? — Yes.  Speaking  as  a  magistrate,  what 
led  me  to  take  this  whole  question  up  fifteen  years  ago 
was  the  feeling  of  hopelessness  in  giving  these  seven  day 
sentences.  Here  is  a  fellow  standing  before  you  ;  you 
only  give  him  fourteen  days  ;  it  is  no  earthly  good  ; 
what  one  longed  for  was  the  power  to  put  him  into  a 
labour  colony,  to  give  the  man  a  chance,  or  at  any  rate 
to  save  him  doing  damage  both  to  himself  and  the 
country. 

10309.  {Mr.  Davy.)  You  can  always  give  him  twenty- 
eight  days  ?— But  then  when  you  do  that,  they  do  not 
care,  because  in  cases  they  have  asked  for  more. 

10310.  (Mr.  Simpson.)  And  you  think  that  class  of 
man  who  does  not  mind  prison  a  bit,  has  increased  of 
late  years  ? — ^Yes  ;  I  think  the  whole  class  dislike  prison 
a  good  deal  less  than  they  did. 

10311.  {Sir  William  Chance.)  Are  you  a  guardian,  or 
have  you  been  a  guardian  ?— I  used  to  sit  as  an  ex-ofiicio 
guardian. 


10312.  How  long  were  you  an  ex-ofiicio  guardian  then  '!  Mr.  H.  J. 
— I  was  keen  on  it  for  about  four  years.  Torr. 

■■  10313.  Did  you  pay  any  attention  to  this  particular  j^[y  jg^g^ 
question  at  that  time  ? — Yes.   ; 

10314.  Did  you  visit  the  vagrants  in  the  casual  wards  ? 
—Yes. 

10315.  What  was  your  union  ? — -Lincoln. 

10316.  What  kind  of  vagrant  wards  had  you  there  ? — ■ 
We  had  not  cells  ;  it  was  one  ward  ;  they  used  to  sit  in  a 
sort  of  cabin  to  break  their  stones,  and  chuck  the  stuff 
through  a  hole  ;  I  do  not  know  what  they  do  now. 

1C317.  But  you  took  a  special  interest  in  the  people 
who  frequented  these  wards  ? — Mainly  as  a  magistrate ; 
that  was  how  the  matter  came  before  me  by  those  fellows 
continually  being  brought  up.  I  used  to  hate  sentencing 
them,  and  I  took  this  question  up  in  the  hope  of  finding 
some  alternative  treatment. 

10318.  What  was  your  opinion  of  the  class  of  men  -n  ho 
frequented  the  wards ;  what  proportion  should  you 
think  were  professionals  ? — Generally  thi'oughout  the  year, 
I  should  think  three-fourths  of  them  were  professionals. 

10319.  {Captain  Eardley-Wilmot.)  You  laid  some  stress 
on  these  men  not  minding  being  sent  to  prison  nowadays? 
—Yes. 

10320.  Do  you  think  they  would  mind  three  months 
in  a  labour  colony  more  ? — I  do  distinctly. 

10321.  Why ;  would  the  conditions  be  harder  than  in 
prison  ? — It  would  be  nine  hours  a  day  in  a  labour  colony ; 
you  cannot  do  more  than  six  in  prison. 

10322.  And  as  regards  food  ;  would  the  diet  be  worse 
in  a  labour  colony  than  in  prison  ? — No,  I  do  not  suppose 
so. 

10323.  And  there  would  be  association  in  the 
colony  ;  they  would  be  allowed  to  talk  to  one  another? — ■ 
You  would  give  them  outdoor  work  instead  of  indoor 
work. 

10324.  They  would  not  be  in  separation,  as  they  are 
in  prison  for  the  first  month  ? — No,  they  would  not. 

10325.  Do  you  not  think  they  would  prefer  the  associa- 
tion treatment  to  the  cellular  treatment  ? — I  would  give 
them  dift'erent  types  of  work ;  you  are  ra.ther  limited 
in  a  prison. 

10326.  I  want  to  know  in  what  respects  the  labour  in 
your  colony  would  differ  from  that  in  a  prison  ? — The 
unskilled  man  would  be  put  to  dig,  to  break  up  land  ; 
there  would  be  something  fairly  hard  for  him  to  do. 
The  other  man  would  be  put  to  his  trade,  but  he  would 
do  a  solid  day's  work,  which  he  certainly  does  not  do  in 
prison. 

10327.  How  would  you  enforce  that  ? — By  prmishment^ 
docking  his  food  and  docking  his  accommodation.  I 
think  the  experience  at  Lingfield  and  Hadleigh  is  that  if 
they  have  a  power  of  rising  they  work  for  that  improve- 
ment. If  they  may  have  a  pipe  of  tobacco,  they  work 
to  get  that  extra  ;  in  prison  you  give  no  encouragement. 

10328.  You  say  prison  is  less  impopular  now,  put  it 
that  way,  than  it  used  to  be  ? — Yes. 

10329.  And  the  reason  for  that,  you  say,  is  the  abolition  * 
of  the  tread  wheel  ? — Yes  ;  and  there  is  greater  comfort 

and  the  food  is  better. 

10330.  In  what  way  is  there  greater  comfort  1 — The- 
cells  are  warmer. 

10331.  They  are  exactly  the  same  as  they  have  been  for 
the  last  thirty  years  ? — I  think  the  main  thing  that  has 
done  it  is  the  treadmill ;  they  had  a  dislike  to  the  tread- 
mill. I  hope  you  will  not  go  away  with  the  impression 
that  I  am  against  the  improvement  of  the  prison  system. 
I  am  not. 

10332.  What  is  your  standpoint  exactly  with  regard 
to  the  prison  ? — -The  prison  falls  between  two  stools.  You. 
have  removed  the  old  deterrent  system  of  treatment  ; 
inside  prison  you  used  to  make  it  so  hot  for  a  man  that- 
he  did  not  like  it ;  a  short  term  was  then  quite  enoughs 
Now  you  have  got  your  prisons  on  a  basis  of  being 
reformatory,  not  uncomfortable,  but  you  have  not  cor- 
respondingly increased  the  length  of  your  sentence,  so 
that  the  reformatory  influences  have  no  time  to  operate. 

10333.  That  is  a  question  for  the  magistrates  ? — We 
have  not  the  powers.    You  have  gone  in  for  humanising 
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influences  in  prisons  very  much  ;  it  is  splendid,  but  a  man 
is  not  there  long  enough  ;  those  sentences  should  be 
brought  into  co-operation  with  the  new  treatment  in  the 
prison. 

10334.  You  have  been  speaking  of  Lincoln  and  Lincoln- 
shire all  this  time  ? — -Yes. 

10335.  You  were  away  from  Lincolnshire  for  some 
time  ? — Yes. 

10336.  You  were  on  the  bench  before  you  went  away  ? 
— I  was  put  on  in  1889. 

10337.  Do  you  not  remember  that  the  numbers  of  men 
going  to  prison  then  were  enormous,  although  there  was  a 
treadwheel  ? — I  have  not  the  figures  in  my  mind  ;  there 
were  a  lot. 

10338.  You  refer  to  the  man  who  has  become  ineffic- 
ient on  account  of  age  ;  would  you  send  him  to  a  labour 
colony  ? — I  would. 

10339.  How  would  that  improve  his  efficiency  ;  would 
you  keep  him  there  for  ever  ? — I  believe  he  would  stop 
there. 

10340.  He  would  stay  there  for  ever  ? — -Yes. 

10341.  That  would  increase  the  population  of  the 
colonies  ;  it  would  get  to  something  enormous  ? — I  would 
let  the  man  stay  for  this  reason  ;  you  have  done  away 
with  the  labour  opportunities  that  he  formerly  had,  the 
old  half-day  job  on  our  roads  ;  a  nice  comfortable  opening 
and  Is.  a  day  for  it ;  now  you  have  to  pay  full  wages ;  the 


country  wants  able-bodied  men,  and  those  chaps  cannot 
get  a  job,  they  are  drifting  down  ;  failing  everything  in 
the  country,  give  them  a  chance  in  a  labour  colony,  like 
a  very  large  number  of  these  fellows  at  Merxplas. 

10342.  Could  you  give  any  idea  as  to  the  number  who 
would  have  to  be  provided  for  ?— No,  I  should  like  to  see 
the  colonies  started  on  a  small  scale ;  ultimately  you  could 
maintain  an  immense  number  of  men. 

10343.  And  you  are  under  the  impression  that  they 
could  be  self-supporting  ? — Not  quite,  but  nearly  so. 

10344.  Considering  the  large  staff,  and  the  fact  that 
means  of  detention  must  be  secured  ? — ■!  do  not  think 
it  would  be  self-supporting,  but  I  think  it  would  be 
certainly  cheaper  to  the  community  than  the  total  sum 
these  people  now  cost  the  community. 

10345.  {Mr.  Davy,)  You  are  aware  that  one  of  the 
reasons  for  abolishing  the  treadmill  was  that  so  many 
men  were  exempt  by  medical  certificate  ? — Yes. 

10346.  Suppose  you  had  a  medical  officer  in  your 
colony  ;  these  men  are  usually  of  feeble  physique  ;  might 
not  he  exempt  a  great  number  of  them  from  that  nine 
hours'  labour  ? — I  think  not  many.  You  see  the  tread- 
mill was  a  peculiarly  severe  type  of  labour  ;  it  strained 
the  body  in  some  ways,  whereas  the  work  you  could  put 
them  on  in  the  colony  would  be  every  type  of  labour,  from 
sweeping  the  floors  of  the  dining  room,  upwards.  ' 


Mr.  W.  J.  Faerant,  called  ;  and  Examined. 


Mr.  TV.  J.  10347.  (Mr.  Simpson.)  You  are  head  of  the  statistical 
Farrant.     branch  of  the  Home  Office  ?  -Yes. 

19  July  1905,     10348.  And  you  prepare  the  judicial  statistics  each 
  year  ?  —  Yes. 

10349.  We  understand  that  there  is  a  certain  number 
of  vagrants  who  do  not  mind  prison,  and  that  prison  is 
no  deterrent  to  them  ;  it  has  been  suggested  by  some 
witnesses  that  the  number  of  those  men  has  increased  of 
late  years,  and  that  this  may  be  due  to  certain  alterations 
in  prison  discipline,  consequent  on  the  Act  of  1898  ;  and 
it  has  been  suggested  that  the  figures  relating  to  refrac- 
tory paupers,  that  is,  paupers  proceeded  against  for 
refusing  to  do  their  task,  might  throw  light  on  the  ques- 
tion :  what  have  you  to  say  as  to  these  figures  ?— They 
have  shown  a  remarkable  increase  during  the  last  four 
years,  from  1899  to  1904.  Previously,  the  increase  was 
only  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  vagrants,  and  perhaps 
the  population  ;  probably  they  were  in  excess  of  the 
population  figures,  but  in  the  last  four  years  they  have 
increased  more  in  proportion  than  any  other  figures  which 
we  have. 


10350.  They  have  gone  up  each  year  ?  - 
since  1900. 


-Each  year 


10351.  And  gone  up  remarkably  ?— Yes,  the  figures 
have  about  doubled  in  four  years. 

10352.  Before  1900  can  you  find  any  run  of  four  or  five 
years  similar  to  the  run  during  the  last  four  or  five  years  ? 
—No  ;  there  was  an  increase  for  two  years  in  1867-1868. 

10353.  That  was  for  two  years  only  ? — Yes,  it  was 
equally  sudden,  but  it  did  not  extend  beyond  the  two 
years.  I  cannot  suggest  any  reason  why  the  numbers 
should  have  increased  in  those  years. 

10354.  Speaking  generally,  before  1900  the  total  has 
^one  up  and  down  in  a  somewhat  irregular  and  casual 
way  ? — Yes,  there  has  been  no  very  marked  increase 
except  on  two  occasions,  that  is  to  say,  in  1868  and  1883. 

10355.  But  since  1900  it  has  gone  steadily  up  ? — Yes, 
■beyond  all  precedent. 

10356.  Is  that  increase  connected  with  the  number  of 
vagrants  relieved  at  casual  wards,  for  instance  ? — Yes,  I 
think  so.  There  has  been  a  similar  increase  in  vagrants 
relieved  in  casual  wards,  but  not  in  the  same  proportion 
— the  increase  is  only  about  half  as  much. 

10357.  Was  there  not  a  great  drop  during  the  war  in 
"the  number  of  vagrants  relieved  at  casual  wards  I — Yes, 
that  was  in  1899. 

•  10358.  The  figures  of  vagrants  relieved  were  low 
during  the  progress  of  the  war  ? — Yes,  but  there  had 


been  a  great  increase  from  1889  to  1896,  and  during  the 
war  it  never  fell  back  to  the  figures  at  the  beginning  of 
that  period. 

10359.  When  the  figures  fell  back,  do  you  find  any 
corresponding  decrease  in  the  figures  of  refractory 
paupers  ?— There  was  a  slight  decrease,  but  so  slight 
that  it  could  hardly  be  in  connection  with  the  other 
figures. 

10360.  Then,  in  1903,  there  was  a  drop  in  the  number 
of  casual  paupers  ?  — l(:es,  but  they  rose  again  in  1904. 

10361.  Was  there  any  corresponding  drop  in  the 
number  of  refractory  paupers  ?— No. 

10362.  Does  it  appear  that  the  number  of  persons  pro- 
ceeded against  as  refractory  paupers  is  closely  connected 
with  the  number  of  vagrants  relieved  ? — No,  it  is  not  ; 
while  the  one  figure  increases  continually,  the  other 
varies. 

10363.  Do  you  find  that  the  total  number  of  persons 
proceeded  against  summarily  has  equally  increased  with 
a  comparable  regularity  during  the  last  four  or  five  years  ? 
— The  figures  for  vagrants  sleeping  out  have  increased  in 
the  same  way,  though  not  to  the  same  extent  as  misbe- 
haviour by  paupers. 

10364.  Similarly  ?— Yes. 

10365.  Starting  from  the  same  date  ? — Starting  from 
exactly  the  same  date. 

10366.  Take  the  total  number  of  persons  proceeded 
against  summarily  for  all  offences  ;  has  there  been  a  steady 
increase?' — No,  it  does  not  appear  that  there  has  been.  The 
figures  were  highest  in  1899,  and  since  then  they  have 
decreased,  and  they  would  have  decreased  still  more,  I 
believe,  but  for  the  large  increase  of  drunkenness  pro- 
secutions in  1903  on  account  of  the  change  in  the  law. 

10367.  But,  on  the  whole,  they  have  decreased  ? — 
They  have  decreased. 

10368.  Therefore,  it  looks  as  if  there  were  some  ex- 
ceptional cause  for  the  steady  and  marked  increase  in 
refractory  paupers  ? — Yes. 

10369.  And  it  looks  as  if  it  were  some  cause  which  did 
not  operate  before  1900  ? — Yes. 

10370.  Taking  the  whole  of  the  figures  you  have  got 
in  the  judicial  statistics,  do  you  find  any  other  figures  at 
all  that  run  up  from  1900  in  the  same  regular  and  marked 
way  ? — No  ;  no  figures  whatever,  with  the  exception  of 
the  two  connected  figures  begging  and  sleeping  out ;  they 
have  shown  an  increase  in  those  four  years. 

10371.  Speaking  generally,  do  you  see  the  same  tend- 
ency running  through  the  country  generally,  or  is  the 
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increase  due  to  any'  particular  counties  ? — There  is  an 
exceptional  increase  spread  all  over  the  country. 

10372.  There  is  a  marked  increase  in  the  West  Riding 
of  Yorkshire  ;  b  it  that  is  not  sufficient  of  itself  to  account 
"for  the  whole  increase  ? — Xo,  it  only  accounts  for  half  of 
it. 

10373.  {Captain  Eardley-Wilrmt.)  What  was  the  in- 
crease in  the  West  Riding  ? — ^The  total  increase  was  500, 
roughly ;  half  of  it  was  in  Sheffield. 

10374.  {Mr.  Simpson.)  Since  1900  what  has  been  the 
actual  increase  in  the  number  of  prosecutions  of  refractory 
paupers  ?— The  total  in  1899  was  3,632;  in  1904  it  was 
7,436. 

10375.  It  doubled  in  that  time  ? — More  than  doubled. 

10376.  Therefore,  even  if  we  exclude  the  West  Riding 
of  Yorkshire,  the  increase  would  still  be  something 
altogether  exceptional  ? — Yes. 

10377.  (Captain  EardXey-Wilmot.)  Is  that  so? — Yes;  in 
1904  there  was  an  increase  of  nearly  1,000  over  1903 ; 
about  500  of  that  1,000  was  in  the  West  Riding. 

10378.  {Mr.  Simpson.)  That  was  in  one  year  ? — Yes. 

10379.  But  since  1900  there  has  been  a  steady  increase 
quite  apart  from  the  West  Riding  ? — Oh,  ves.  It  was 
1,300  in  1901  ;  800  ii\  1902  ;  and  400  in  1903,  and  500  in 
1904. 

103S0.  Then  is  it  fair  to  deduce  from  those  figures 
that  there  is  some  cause  at  work  all  through  the  country  ? 
—Yes. 

10331.  You  cannot  regard  the  increase  as  merely 
casual  ? — Xo,  certainly  not,  because  there  is  nothing  like 
it  in  previous  years. 

10382.  Are  there  not  some  other  figures  which  might 
tear  on  the  same  subject  ? — Well,  there  is  the  increase 
in  the  proportion  of  persons  who  go  to  prison  in  default 
of  payment  of  fines. 

10383.  {Captain  Eariley-Wilmot.)  Has  that  anything 
to  do  with  vagrancy  ? — Xo. 

10334.  {Mr.  Simpson.)  The  rise  in  these  figures  from 
1900  may  have  had  something  to  do  with  the  change 
^hich  took  place  about  that  time  in  the  treatment  in 
prisons  under  the  Prison  Act,  1898  ? — Well,  at  any  rate 
it  seems  that  convicted  persons  were  less  reluctant  to 
go  to  prison  instead  of  paying  the  fine.  Up  to  1900,  the 
percentage  had  decreased. 

10385.  The  percentage  of  persons  fined  who  went  to 
prison  in  default  of  a  fine  ? — Had  decreased  from  1893, 
that  is  the  earliest  year  for  which  we  have  figures,  up  to 
1899. 

10336.  Continuously  ? — Yes,  continuously. 

10387.  Could  you  assign  any  cause  for  the  decrease  up 
to  1900  ? — It  may  have  been  due  to  greater  williagness 
on  the  part  of  the  magistrates  to  allow  time  or  to  allow 
payment  of  the  fine  by  instalments. 

10388.  Have  you  any  reason  for  thinking  magistrates 
-Nvere,  during  the  period  from  1893  to  1900,  more  willing 
to  allow  time  ? — ^Xo,  I  cannot  say  I  have  any  reason  for 
thinking  so. 

1C389.  Do  you  think  that  it  could  have  been  due  to 
this — that  more  and  more  well-to-do  people  were  fined 
in  connection  with  bicycles  and  motor-cars  and  so  on, 
therefore  a  larger  proportion  of  defendants  were  able  and 
willing  to  pay  their  fines  ? — Yes,  probably  that  is  the 
«xplanation. 

10390.  If  that  was  the  explanation,  you  would  expect 
that  decrease  to  go  on  now  when  there  are  so  many 
motor-car  prosecutions  ? — Yes,  certainly. 

10391.  But  as  a  matter  of  fact,  what  has  happened 
«inc«  1900  ? — ^The  percentage  has  increased  from  about 
14  per  cent,  to  21  per  cent. 

10392.  Steadily    and    continuously  ? — Steadily  and 
continuously. 

10393.  It  is  rather  difficult  to  say  that  that  is  a  mere 
casual  variation  ?— Yes,  I  think  the  period  is  too  long  for 
a  casual  variation  ;  there  must,  I  think,  be  some  per- 
manent reason  for  it. 

10394.  (Dr.  Downes.)  First  of  all,  I  think  you  gave  us 
statistics  relating  to  refractory  paupers  or  refusals  to  do 
work  ? — Yes. 
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10  j95.  And  you  compared  the  increase  in  those  figures    Mr.  IV.  J. 
with  the  movement  of  vagrancy  ? — Yes.  J-arrant. 

10396.  Can  you  differentiate  in  your  convictions  for  Jiil^~i905 

refusing  to  do  work,  the  convictions  of  vagrants  as  apart  _^  

from  the  inmates  of  workhouses  ? — Xo,  we  cannot. 

10397.  Then  you  are  comparing  jjne  movement  with 
another  which  does  not  qviite  relate  to  the  same  class  ? — 
Well,  it  is  probable  that  the  offences  are  all  committed 
by  vagrants,  but  we  carmot  say  with  certainty. 

10398.  If  the  inmate  of  an  ordinary  workhouse  refuses 
to  do  his  work,  and  is  convicted,  as  happens  from  time  to 
time,  would  that  conviction  be  recorded  in  the  figures  you 
have  just  given  us  ? — Just  so. 

10399.  {Mr.  Davy.)  He  would  be  included  with  the 
vagrants  ? — Yes,  in  fact,  we  have  no  means  of  discrimin- 
ating between  the  oiiences  committed  by  vagrants,  and 
those  committed  by  the  inmates  of  ordinary  workhouses. 

10100.  (Dr.  Downes.)  You  are  aware  that  the  statistics 
of  vagrancy  do  not  include  inmates  of  ordinary  work- 
houses ? — That  is  so. 

10401.  (Mr.  Simpson.)  You  have  also  got  the  figures 
for  paupers  generally,  have  you  not  ? — Yes,  the  number  of 
paupers. 

10402.  The  number  of  able-bodied  paupers  exclusive  of 
vagrants  ? — Yes. 

10403.  Do  you  find  an  increase  in  the  number  of  able- 
bodied  paupers  comparable  to  the  increase  in  the  number 
of  convictions  ? — -There  is  an  increase  in  the  same  direction, 
but  I  think  not  quite  so  great. 

10404.  (Dr.  Downer.)  Taking  the  convictions  for 
begging  and  sleeping  out,  how  do  these  agree  with  tLe 
number  of  vagrants  relieved  ? — The  two  together  I  show 
on  this  diagram  (see  Appendix  XX.) 

10405.  Convictions  for  begging  and  sleeping  out  have 
increased  in  like  proportion  to  the  number  of  vagrants 
relieved  ?• — Yes,  I  think  they  have. 

10406.  Can  you  tell  us  what  the  actual  figures  are  ;  in 
1884,  the  vagrants  relieved  on  the  night  of  the  1st  of  July 
were  4,100  ;  what  are  your  convictions  for  begging  and 
sbeping  out  ? — In  1884,  for  begging  and  sleeping  out 
together,  24,965. 

10407.  Then  in  1894  the  vagrants  relieved  on  the  1st 
of  July  were  6.916  ? — The  figure  for  begging  and  sleeping 
out  is  27,398. 

10408.  In  1904,  the  number  of  casual  paupers  was 
10,843  ? — The  figure  for  begging  and  sleeping  out  is  34,821. 

10409.  Well,  now,  what  is  the  rate  of  increase  from 
24,965  to  34,821  ?— About  40  per  cent. 

10410.  And  what  is  the  rate  of  increase  of  the  vagrants 
relieved  on  the  corresponding  dates,  4,000  to  10,000  ?- — 
150  per  cent. 

10411.  Therefore  the  vagrants  have  increased  in  a 
greater  ratio  than  the  convictions  for  begging  and  sleeping 
out  ? — That  is  so ;  but  do  you  think  it  is  quite  fair  to  com- 
pare isolated  figures  like  that — should  you  not  rather 
consider  the  whole  progress  of  the  figures  ? 

10412.  I  am  merely  testing  your  figures  by  taking 
different  years,  I  am  not  in  a  position  to  go  into  the  full 
diagram  ;  I  put  that  test  of  two  years  ? — I  do  not  know 
whether  the  fact  that  one  has  increased  more  than  another 
shows  no  agreement  or  connection. 

10413.  (Mr.  Davy.)  Your  diagram  shows  at  all  events 
that  there  has  been  a  very  large  increase  in  the  number 
of  convictions;  that  is  certain,  is  it  not  ? —That  is  certain, 
yes. 

10414.  Whatever  we  may  deduce  from  it,  it  is  a  fact 
that  the  number  of  convictions  has  increased  from  1900  ? 
—Yes. 

10415.  Will  you  give  us  the  actual  number  of  persons 
in  1600  who  were  convicted  for  misbehaviour  ?  —In  that 
year,  3,717  persons  were  prosecuted  for  that  offence. 

10416.  (Captain  Eardley-Wilmot.)  What  are  the  later 
numbers?  —In  1901,  5,118  were  prosecuted,  in  1902, 5,959, 
in  1903,  6,496,  and  in  1904,  7,436. 

10417.  (Mr.  Davy.)  The  number  of  persons  proceeded 
against  has  risen  from  3,700  to  7,400  ? — Yes. 

10418.  (Captain  Eardley-Wilmot.)  Now  what  is  the 
number  of  casuals  relieved  in  those  years,  that  is  re- 
lieved on  one  night  ? — The  number  of  casuals  relieved 
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on  the  Ist  July,  1900,  was  4,170 ;  1st  July,  1901, 
5,455  ;  1st  July,  1902,  6,609  ;  Ist  July,  1903,  5,121  ; 
1st  July,  1904,  6,748. 

10419.  (ifr.  Simpson.)  Your  figures  show  a  very 
great  rise  in  the  proportion  of  prisoners  who  go  to  prison 
rather  than  pay  fines  since  1900  ? — Yes. 

10420.  Which  is  in  marked  contrast  to  "the  period 
before  1900  ?— Yes. 

10421.  That  will  be  affected  to  a  certain  extent  by  the 
provision  in  the  Prison  Act,  1898,  which  allows  people  to 
pay  part  of  their  fine  and  get  off  part  of  their  imprison- 
ment ? — Yes. 

10422.  Would  it  lead  to  a  rather  larger  number  of 
persons  going  to  prison  because  they  would  be  able  to 
get  out  after  a  few  days  ? — No. 

10423.  It  would  affect  it  to  a  certain  extent  ?— Yes. 

10424.  Now  of  those  persons  who  go  to  prison  in 
default  of  a  fine,  what  proportion  pay  part  of  their  fine  ? 
■ — About  13  per  cent. 

10425.  That  is  not  a  very  large  proportion  ? — 13  per 
cent,  of  those  who  go  to  prison  pay  the  fine  or  part  of 
it  afterwards. 

10426.  Do  you  think  that  the  new  procedure  under 
which  they  can  do  that  is  sufficient  to  account  for  that 
increase  ? — It  is  only  a  matter  of  opinion,  but  I  think 
it  is  not  sufficient ;  I  think  part  of  it  must  be  due  to 
the  amelioration  of  prison  discipline. 

10427.  {Mr,  Davy.)  Have  you  statistics  showing  the 


total  number  of  persons  summarily  convicted  ? — Yes, 
we  can  show  you  the  number  received  in  prison  on  sum- 
mary convictions. 

10428.  Por  the  whole  year  ?  —For  the  whole  year.  , 

'  10429.  That  will  be  better  than  taking  an  average 
number  in  prison  ? — I  think  so. 

10430.  Can  you  tell  me  the  number  received  into- 
prison  on  summary  convictions  for  those  four  years  ? — 
The  numbers  received  were  as  follows  : — In  1900,  139,179;: 
in  1901,  155,100  ;  in  1902,  162,969  ;  in  1^03,. 
179,979  ;  in  1904,  189,445,  thus  showing  a  continuous 
rise  from  1900.  From  1901  and  onwards  the  number  has. 
been  larger  than  it  has  ever  been  since  1857. 

10431.  Those  were  all  summarily  convicted  prisoners  ? 
— Yes  ;  but  only  a  small  proportion  of  them  would  be- 
vagrants  or  disorderly  paupers. 

10432.  {Captain  Eardley-Wilmot.)  But  they  include- 
the  vagrants  ?— Yes. 

10433.  And  persons  who  go  to  prison  in  default  of 
paying  a  fine  ?■ — Yes. 

10434.  {Mr.  Davy.)  There  is  an  increase  from  some 
cause  in  the  number  of  prosecutions  both  for  sleeping 
out  and  for  misbehaviour  by  paupers  ? — Yes. 

10435.  There  is  an  increase  from  some  cause  in  the- 
persons  who  prefer  to  go  to  gaol  ?  — Yes. 

10436.  And  there  is  a  marked  increase  in  the  total 
prison  population  ? — Yes. 

10437.  All  these  increases  date  from  1000  ?— Yes. 
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10438.  {Mr.  Davy.)  You  have  been  General  Inspector 
of  the  Local  Government  Board  in  the  Metropolitan 
district  for  eleven  years  ? — For  eleven  years. 

^-  10439.  Previous  to  that  you  had  some  years  experience 
as  an  Inspector  in  more  than  one  country  district  ? 
— In  the  Midlands ;  and  I  was  for  twelve  years  in  the 
Eastern  counties. 

10440.  Will  you  tell  me  what  machinery  you  have  for 
the  inspection  of  vagrant  wards  in  London  ? — We  have 
five  visiting  officers  as  they  are  called,  the  principal  one 
of  whom,  Mr.  Simmons,  you  have  had  before  you  already. 
I  daresay  he  described  to  you  his  system  of  inspecting 
wards.  Each  of  the  wards  is  visited  not  less  than 
twice  a  week  by  himself  or  his  assistants,  with  a  view 
to  identifying  vagrants  for  the  purposes  of  detention. 

10441.  When  a  vagrant  has  been  identified,  do  the 
guardians  detain  him  for  the  statutory  period  ? — Not  in 
all  cases ;  of  course,  the  majority  of  the  guardians 
do,  but  in  certain  instances  they  do  not.  And  then 
again,  as  you  know,  under  the  Order  issued  in  Mr.Ritchie's 
time,  a  superintendent  has  authority  at  his  discretion  to 
discharge  a  man  early  in  the  morning  following  his 
admission,  if  he  has  reason  to  believe  that  he  has  work  to 
go  to.  I  am  bound  to  say  that  as  far  as  I  know  in  London 
it  is  quite  the  exception  for  vagrants  to  demand  discharge 
on  those  conditions,  but  still  it  does  happen  occasionally. 

10442.  Would  that  discretion  of  the  superintendent 
extend  to  men  who  had  been  identified  as  having  been 
in-  the  wards  during  the  month  previously  ? — Well,  it 
should  not,  but  I  think  it  is  quite  possible  that  a  super- 
intendent, knowing  the  wishes  of  his  guardians,  although 
he  was  aware  that  the  man  was  liable  to  detention,  would 
allow  him  to  go  out  before  the  full  time,  say  next  morning. 


10443.  I  suppose  the  object  of  these  visiting,  officers  m 
to  secure  a  certain  amount  of  uniformity  iu  the  manage-, 
ment  of  the  wards  ? — Partly  that,  but  mainly  I  think  to 
ensure  detention,  because  the  theory  was  that  the  enforce- 
ment of  detention  would  have  a  distinctly  deterrent  efiect 
upon  the  habitual  casual. 

10444.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  is  the  system  of  detention 
uniform  throughout  the  Metropolis  ? — ^No. 

10445.  Have  not  Mr.  Ritchie's  Order  and  the  genera! 
power  of  the  superintendent  to  discharge  certain  classes 
the  effect  of  making  the  matter  practically  one  for  the 
guardians'  discretion  ?• — In  a  great  measure,  yes.  Perhaps 
I  may  just  quote  my  report  of  1894,  which  sums  up  what  I 
then  knew  to  be  the  practice  in  London,  or  the  absence  of 
practice,  and  what  I  stated  then  obtains  to  this  day.  "  The- 
"question  of  vagrancy  and  its  increase  has  received 
"  special  attention  during  the  past  year,  and  conferences 
"  on  the  subject  have  been  held  in  various  parts  of  the 
"  country,  but  without,  as  yet,  any  practical  results.  The 
"general  desire  on  the  part  of  local,  authorities  is 
"  apparently  to  pass  on  the  problem  to  be  solved  by 
"some  other  authority.  Numerous  appHcations  have 
"been  made  to  the  Board  to  provide  for  imiformity  of 
"system,  but  this  was  done  12  years  ago  in  the  Order  of 
"  1882.  The  provisions  of  that  Order  have  never  been 
"strictly  carried  out  by  any  considerable  number  of 
"guardians,  and  failing  voluntary  adoption  the  Board 
"have  no  power  to  enforce  it.  There  is  no  real 
"  uniformity  even  in  London ;  some  guardia-ns  do  not 
"detain,  some  give  one  task,  some  another,  and  some 
"  practically  none  at  all."  And  the  dietaries  vary— well  to 
some  extent,  but  I  question  whether  the  variations 
are  outside  the  four  comers  of  the  Order,  beyond,  that 
is  to  say,  the  giving  of  broth  or  soup  in  lieu  of  gruel,  or 
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something  of  that  kort.  If  they  do;  it  is  done  sub  rosa  ;  I 
do  not  think  they  often  give  food  which  is  not  provided 
for  by  the  Order  ;  still  it  is  done  occasionally.        ■  - 

10446.  {Dr.  Dowries.)  There  is  a  considerable  difCerehoe 
■fastween  broth  and  soup  of  the  kind  that  is  now  made  in 
the  workhouses  ? — Oh,  certainly,  yes  ;  but  1  take  it  that 
they  would  contend  that  broth  would  covet  anything 
in  the  nature  of  broth  or  soup,  although  the  ingredients 
•of  broth  are  strictly  speaking,  I  suppose,  different  to 
those  of  soup, 

10447.  {Mr.  Davy.)  I  think  you  will  agree  that  in  the 
■country  unions  there  is  absolutely  no  uniformity  in  the 
-way  vagrants  are  treated  1 — There  never  was  in  any 
I  have  had  experience  of. 

10448.  The  usual  reasons  for  want  of  uniformity  are 
that  some  of  the  unions  are  extremely  poor — too  poor 
to  provide  wards  in  which  you  could  enforce  detention  t — 
Y6s. 

10449.  Should  you  say  there  is  a  general  lack  of  imi- 
formity  in  London  ? — Well,  1  do  not  know  that  I  would 
go  quite  so  far  as  that. 

10450.  But  practically  within  certain  limits  the  matter 
Is  left  within  the  discretion  of  the  various  boards  of 
guardians  ? — Yes. 

10451.  Who  in  their  administration  are  not  altogether 
guided  by  the  general  policy  of  the  Local  Government 
Board  ? — No,  they  are  guided  by  what  they  conceive  to  be 
their  own  interests,  and  in  many  instances  by  sentiment 
and  humanity,  and  so  on. 

10452.  In  London,  a  good  many  of  the  boards  of 
iguardians  discuss  social  questions  that  are  closely  allied 
to  general  politics  ? — I  think  they  do. 

10453.  That  would  have  an  effect  on  their  treatment 
•of  a  class  like  the  vagrant  ? —  Oh,  very  likely. 

10454.  In  London,  bread  alone  is  not  the  dietary  for 
vagrants ;  you  always  give  gruel,  do  you  not  ? — Yes, 
"bread  and  gruel  or  bread  and  cheese. 

10455.  That  is  under  a  special  Order  for  London  ; 
«till,  do  you  think  that  by  regulations  or  pressure 
on  the  part  of  the  Board,  greater  uniformity  could  be 
secured  ? — In  London  ? 

10456.  Yes  ?— No,  I  think  not. 

10457.  Do  you  think  you  could  secure  uniformity  in 
London  hy  any  means  short  of  transferring  the  manage- 
ment of  the  wards  to  one  central  authority  ? — No,  I  do 
not  think  you  could. 

10458.  It  has  been  suggested  to  us  that  the  police  are 
the  right  authority  to  manage  the  wards ;  what  is  your 
view  ? — Speaking  for  myself,  I  shotild  be  inclined  to  say 
y^s,  but  on  the  other  hand  I  am  not  sure  whether  public 
opinion  would  carry  one  as  far  as  that.  There  is  a 
disposition,  I  think,  on  the  part  of  a  good  many  people  to 
say  you  have  no  right  to  treat  a  man  as  a  criminal  because 
he  happens  to  be  out  of  work  and  in  want  of  food,  and  if 
you  hand  him  over  to  the  police  you  would  be  treating 
Mm  as  something  in  the  nature  of  a  criminal. 

10459.  Is  there  any  other  authority  in  London  that  you 
•could  suggest  as  a  central  authority? — No  ;  on  occasions  of 
this  sort  the  authority  spoken  of  is  almost  invariably 
the  Metropolitan  asylums  board.  In  my  own  opinion 
the  asylums  board  have  quite  as  much  as  they  possibly 
■can  do.  Then  the  county  council  have  been  mentioned, 
and  I  should  be  inclined  to  think  that  body  also  have  as 
much  to  do  as  they  ■  conveniently  can.  Then  I  may  say 
that  some  years  ago,  in  consultation  with  my  colleague, 
Dr.  Downes,  we  considered  whether  it  would  be  possible 
to  create  a  new  body  composed  of  delegates  from  various 
boards  of  guardians  in  London,  who  would  deal  with  the 
able-bodied  of  London,  and  incidentally  with  vagrants  ; 
but  on  the  whole  it  appeared,  to  me  at  all  events,  that  it  • 
would  be  very  difficult  to  arrange  that  a  body  so  composed 
would  really  find  time,  or  have  the  incHnation  to  carry 
out  the  duties  in  connection  with  the  reUef  of  the  able- 
bodied  and  vagrants  in  the  way  one  would  wish  for,  so 
the  matter  dropped. 

10460.  The  relief  of  the  able-bodied  and  the  vagrants  is 
rather  an  unattractive  object,  is  it  not  ?— Yes. 

10461.  Now,  what  is  your  experience  of  bodies  that  are 
not  directly  elected  by  the  ratepayers,  who  are  delegated 
from  Other  authorities,  or  co-opted ;  is  it  not  that  they 
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are  apt  to  be  extravagant? — Yes,  I  think  there  is  a      Mr.  H. 
disposition  to  extravagance  in  the  case  of  authorities  Lockivood. 
who  are  not  directly  responsible  to  the  ratepayers,  though  ^  ^  ^Tqn' 
the  same  may  be  said  to  apply  equally  to  those  who  are,  ' 
for  the  ratepayers  as  a  rule  do  not  take  sufficient  interest 
in  what  affects  their  pocket. 

10462.  I  suppose  a  great  many  London  guardians  are 
men  who  do  not  pay  much  rates  ?— ^Oh,  a  good  many  of 
them,  in  the  South  and  East  certainly. 

10463.  Men  who  live  in  small  houses  ? — Yes ;  and 
on  pretty  well  every  board  of  guardians  there  is  a  certain 
number  of  men  who,  at  the  outside,  are  rated  at  a  very 
low  rate,  even  if  they  pay  rates  at  all. 

10464.  With  regard  to  the  casual  ward  class  in  London, 
we  have  been  told  that  they  are  rather  a  distinct  body, 
easily  distinguished  from  those  who  use  shelters  and 
common  lodging-houses  ? — Yes,  I  believe  that  is  so. 
Of  course  the  vagrant  is  a  class  of  person  about  whom 
it  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  get  anything  like  really 
accurate  information,  but  so  far  as  can  be  judged  from 
what  is  known  of  them,  I  should  say  it  is  a  fact  that  there 
is  an  appreciable  number  of  London  vagrants  whom  you 
may  almost  say  are  a  class  by  themselves.  I  do  not 
know  whether  Mr.  Simmons  refeiTed  to  two  returns  that 
he  made  out  for  me.  The  last  was  made  in  1904,  in 
which  there  is  a  list  of  767  men  and  200  women  who  were 
known  to  the  visiting  officers  as  habitual  vagrants  in  this 
sense,  that  they  had  all  been  identified.  Here  is  the 
list ;  there  is  no  sort  of  question  about  it,  because  here 
are  the  christian  names  and  surnames  and  ages,  and  so  on  ; 
it  is  rather  interesting  to  note — you  had  some  similar 
figures  to  these,  I  think,  given  you  by  Mr.  Lamb — that  of 
the  767  men,  there  were  192  between  the  ages  of  fifty  and 
sixty,  and  between  sixty  and  seventy  there  were  175, 
and  over  seventy  there  were  13  ;  so  you  see  one-third 
of  the  number  were  aged  persons  who  must  have  been 
living  this  sort  of  life  probably  for  manj-  years ;  I  do  not 
think  these  persons  ever  go  very  far.  It  is  impossible  to 
prove  it  absolutely,  but  I  thirk  there  is  good  reason  to 
suppose  that  a  large  number  of  the  1, 100 — more  or  less — per- 
sons who  are  returned  as  being  reheved  every  Friday 
night  in  London  in  the  casual  wards,  spend  the  greater 
part  of  the  year  in  London.  They  have  their  time  for 
excursion,  when  they  go  either  to  the  seaside,  or  hop- 
picking  or  fruit-picking,  and  so  on,  but  for  the  greater 
part  of  the  year,  I  am  incUned  to  think,  they  are  in  London, 
and  they  circulate  round  about  the  casual  wards. 

10465.  Do  you  find  that  detention  in  casual  wards  in 
London  is  a  deterrent  ? — No,  I  question  whether  it  is. 

10466.  In  the  country  I  think  you  will  agree  that 
it  is  ?■ — I  think  so,  yes.  In  a  report  I  made  in  1892  I 
suggested  increased  powers  of  detention.  Perhaps  I  may 
read  what  I  then  said : — "The  vagrant  of  to-day  is  the 
"despair  of  poor  law  administrators;  excessive  severity 
"failed  300  years  ago  as  it  has  failed  since,  and  in  any 
"  case  would  not  be  tolerated  now.  I  can  myself  conceive 
"  of  no  deterrent  method  of  relief  calculated  to  meet  -with 
"  the  approval  and  co-operation  of  the  public  other  than 
"that  of  giving  greater  powers  of  detention  combined 
"  with  uniformity  of  treatment.  If,  in  the  absence  of 
"  satisfactory  evidence  of  genuine  search  for,  and  reason - 
"  able  probability  of  obtaining,  work  on  the  part  of  the 
"apphcant,  it  were  a  condition  of  his  relief  that  he 
"  submit,  not  to  punishment,  but  to,  say,  a  week's 
"discipline  and  work,  opportunities  for  inquiry,  help  and 
"improvement  would  be  afforded  which  are  obviously 
"impossible  under  the  present  system,  which  is  essentially 
"casual  in  its  working  and  application.  Moreover,  it 
"must  be  remembered  that  were  it  not  for  well- 
"intentioned  but  inconsiderate  almsgiving,  vagrancy  iu 
"  its  present  excess  would  be  impossible,  and  if  the  public 
"could  be  assured  that  relief  in  the  best  sense  of  the 
"term,  as  implying  investigation,  and  assistance  other 
"than  casual,  were  available  for  'destitute  wayfarers' 
"in  every  union,  it  is  at  least  conceivable  that  the  flow 
"of  mis  applied  charity  would  be  checked,  and  life  on  the' 
"road,  as  it  has  come  1o  be  called,  would  lose  much  of 
"the  attraction  it  unquestionably  possesses  for  the 
"majority  of  those  who  gravitate  to  it,  whether  their 
"  descent  is  originally  due  to  ill-fortune  or  constitutional 
"aversion  to  regular  employment."  I  think  I 
am  right  in  saying  that  in  several  instances  in 
the  Eastern  counties,  where  detention  was  adopted,  the 
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number  of  vagrants  applying  for  relief  at  those  parti- 
_  cular  wards  certainly  diminished,  and  on  more  than  one 
1905.  occasion  I  have  been  able  to  confute  what  guardians  had 
—  argued  previously,  when  I  used  to  advocate  detention. 
They  said,  "  We  have  sleeping  accommodation  here, 
say,  for  twenty  men;  well,  if  we  take  them  and  keep 
them  for  two  days,  then  we  shall  have  twenty  more  men 
the  next  night,  and  we  shall  have  no  room  for  them," 
but  in  some  mysterious  way  it  used  to  get  about  among 
the  commimity  that  if  they  went  to  these  particular 
places,  they  would  be  detained,  and,  so  far  as  that  parti- 
cular ward  was  concerned,  detention  for  a  time  at  any 
rate  did  reduce  the  number  of  applicants  there. 

10467.  {Chairman.)  Detention  means  task  as  well  ? — 
0'.i,  yes. 

10468.  That  probably  is  one  of  the  principal  reasons 
for  objecting  to  detention  ? — Yes. 

10469.  {Mr.  Davy.)  But  in  London  they  appear  not 
to  mind  being  detained  ? — I  doubt  whether  they  do. 

10470.  Have  you  come  across  cases  of  men  and 
women  in  London  who  use  the  vagrant  wards  as  a  sort 
of  half-time  workhouse ;  that  is  to  say,  spend  three  nights 
a  week,  or  four  nights  a  week,  in  the  vagrant  ward  ? — 
You  mean  that  they  work  in  the  neighbourhood. 

10471.  They  do  some  work  in  the  neighbourhood  ?— 
It  is  quite  possible  there  are  cases  of  that  sort,  but  1 
may  say  the  only  instance  that  came  under  my  know- 
ledge lately  was  at  the  casual  wards  at  Mary  Place, 
where  I  believe  it  was  discovered  by  some  members  of 
this  Committee,  that  there  was  a  certain  number  of 
persons  who  would  go  and  get  an  odd  job  at  say  a  laundry 
in  the  neighbourhood  and  sleep  in  the  casual  ward.  I 
have  got  no  positive  evidence  on  the  subject,  but  I 
should  question  whether  the  practice  obtains  to  any 
considerable  extent. 

10472.  Still,  I  gather  from  your  evidence  that,  in  your 
opinion,  the  London  casual  ward  is  systematically  used 
by  a  body  of  London  casuals  ? —  Yes. 

10473.  Who  do  not  dread  detention  ? — No. 

10474.  And  who  are  under  regulations  which  are  by 
no  means  uniform  throughout  London  ? — -That  is  so. 

10475.  I  think  the  Board  insist  that  every  union  shall 
provide  a  vagrant  ward  ? — Yes.  You  see  in  London 
it  so  happens  that  the  Metropolitan  Houseless  Poor  Acts, 
186i-5,  required  each  board  of  guardians  to  provide 
within  its  own  union  or  parish  wards  for  destitute 
wayfarers  and  wanderers.  I  suppose  the  object  of  that 
was  that  each  board  of  guardians  should  do  what 
was  considered  to  be  its  duty  ;  so  that  one  board  should 
not  shirk  providing  casual  wards,  and  so  avoid  the  cost 
and  trouble  of  maintaining  them. 

10476.  This  system  would  preclude  any  general  ar- 
rangement throughout  London  of  casual  wards  placed 
in  the  most  convenient  situations  ? — Yes. 

10477.  The  particular  site  would  have  only  relation 
to  the  wishes  of  the  individual  board  of  guardians,  and 
not  to  the  need  of  the  whole  Metropolis  ? — Certainly, 
that  is  quite  true  ;  the  Acts  of  1864-5  continue  in  force, 
though  by  the  Metropolitan  Poor  Act.  1867,  the  whole 
cost  of  casual  relief,  including  the  buildings  and  their 
maintenance,  and  the  salaries  of  the  officers,  was  made  a 
charge  on  the  Metropolitan  Common  Poor  Fund. 

10478.  We  have  had  some  evidence  from  Mr.  Kitchin 
in  which  he  tells  us  that  the  average  cost  of  the  casual 
C3ll  in  London  is  about  £150  ? — Yes. 

10479.  Have  you  any  theory  as  to  the  reason  why 
the  cost  is  so  heavy  ? — I  take  it  that  there  are  several 
reasons  why  many  buildings  erected  in  London  would 
cost  more  than  in  a  rural  district,  but  I  have  often 
wondered  myself  whether  it  would  not  be  possible  to 
provide  for  this  class  of  person  at  a  less  cost  per  bed ; 
for  instance,  amongst  other  necessary  items  of  cost  is 
the  brick  division  between  the  cells,  or  the  sleeping 
places.  I  think,  however,  that  in  London  one  would 
liesitate  to  take  the  risk  of  putting  up  a  wooden  building, 
whore  a  casual  ward  would  ordinarily  have  to  be  provided. 
I  m3an,  the  neighbours  might  demur  to  the  risk  of  fire. 

10480.  Could  you  do  so  under  the  Metropolitan 
Building  Act  ? — I  doubt  whether  you  could.  I  am 
glad  you  have  reminded  me  of  that  ;  the  Metropolitan 
Building  Act,   by  certain  of  its  provisions,  necessarily 


adds  very  considerably  to  the  cost  of  any  building 
that  is  us3d  for  the  relief  of  the  poor  of  any  class,  becauss 
the  moment  you  get  a  poor  person  into  any  building, 
provided  by  the  guardians,  it  becomes  a  public  building, 
and  consequently  you  are  subject  to  special  regulations^ 
for  the  protection  from  fire,  and  so  on. 

10481.  And  the  surveyor  is  practically  autocratic  ? — - 
Yes.  Tae  surveyor  is  practically  autocratic.  I 
may  just  give  an  illustration  of  what  may  happen  ;  it 
has  a  bearing  on  the  subject.  A  certain  boardi 
of  guardians  some  seven  or  eight  years  ago,  in  order 
to  provide  a  receiving  home  for  children,  bought  one 
side  of  a  street.  The  houses  in  this  street  had  beem 
occupied  by  respec'able  arasans  ;  they  were  very  well, 
arranged  and  substantia'ly  built,  hnt  the  moment  it  was 
decided  to  put  the  children  in  them,  the  district  sur- 
veyor came  along  and  said,  "  This  is  a  public  building,, 
and  I  must  see  to  it,  that  my  responsibility  in  respect 
of  fire  is  carefully  safeguarded,  and  so  on.  The  first 
thing  you  have  got  to  do  is  to  take  out  all  the  staircases- 
and  put  in  teak."  The  guardians  came  to  me  and  said, 
"  What  are  we  to  do  about  this  ?  "  I  said,  "  It  is- 
awkward ;  I  will  see  what  we  can  do  ;  under  the  Act 
the  surveyor  is  an  au'.ocrat,  and  until  you  have  satis- 
fied him  you  cannot  put  a  single  child  into  the- 
homes."  It  occurred  to  us  that  we  might  get 
over  the  difficulty  by  having  division  doors  which 
would  run  the  whole  length  of  the  street,  between  each 
of  the  houses,  so  that  if  one  staircase  was  blocked  by- 
smoke  or  fire,  the  occupants  could  go  through  the  door 
and  down  the  staircase  in  the  next  house.  The  surveyor 
subsequently,  being  a  reasonable  man,  saw  that  it  would 
be  possible  to  protect  the  children  from  fire  by  these 
alternative  means  of  exit  through  the  division  doors, 
and  he  gave  way  and  did  not  insist  upon  a  teak  staircase- 
being  put  in  every  house.  Of  course  it  would  have  greatly 
incraassd  the  cost  of  the  receiving  homes  to  the  guardians, 
I  give  you  that  as  an  illustration  of  what  may  happen. 

10482.  You  get  from  the  various  visiting  officers  a. 
return  of  the  refusals  of  admission  at  the  casual  wards  f 
—Yes. 

10483.  What  do  you  do  with  these  returns  ?— They 
are  kept  and  are  published  in  the  Board's  Report  every 
year  ;  sometimes  the  guardians  are  -written  to.  In  the- 
case  of  the  City  of  London  casual  ward  at  Thavies  Inn 
the  refusals  for  want  of  room  have  been  very  numerous 
in  the  cours3  of  the  last  eighteen  months  or  so.  The 
guardians  have  been  asked,  and  I  myself  have  gone  doivn 
there,  to  try  to  ascertain  what  the  reasons  are  for  so- 
many  more  persons  applying  there  than  there  is  room 
for.  One  gets  the  usual  reply,  that  it  is  near  a  shelter, 
or  that  it  is  in  a  vicinity  where  there  are  means  of  getting 
food  for  nothing  in  the  early  morning,  and  so  on ;  but 
the  strange  thing  is  that  neither  the  superuitendent  nor, 
so  far  as  I  am  aware,  the  police  in  the  neighbourhood— 
I  am  speaking  now  of  Thavies  Inn— can  give  you  any 
accurate  and  conclusive  evidence  as  to  where  the  indi- 
viduals actually  do  go  after  they  have  been  refused  ad- 
mission. 

10484.  Are  the  regulations  carried  out  at  Thavies- 
Inn  as  regards  detentiou,  work,  and  so  on  ?— Yes ;  but 
it  is  more  or  less  an  associated  ward ;  I  think  some  of 
you  have  seen  it,  and  for  some  reason  or  other  associated 
wards  are  more  popular  than  the  cellular,  or  to  use  the 
more  tender  word,  the  separate  ward. 

10485.  Should  you  not  say,  taking  these  figures,  that 
the  number  of  refusals  is  greater  where  the  wards  are 
more  popular  ?— I  think  so. 

10486.  That  is  to  say,  where  the  deterrent  regulation* 
are  less  carried  out  ?— Yes,  and  so  far  as  figures  prove 
anything,  there  appears  to  be  no  question  whatever 
that  an'^associated  ward  is  always  more  popular  than  a- 
ward  on  the  separate  system.  There  is  the  notable  case 
of  Holborn.  where  for  many  years  the  ward  was  the  old- 
fashioned  associated  one,  and  there  the  refusals  for  want 
of  room  were  always  considerable.  Then  recently  they 
have  built  new  wards,  and  the  refusals  for  want  of  roomi 
have  very  greatly  diminished. 

10487.  Probably  because  the  regulations  are  more 
strictly  enforced  i—Yes.  They  have  better  means  for 
putting  the  men  to  work  In  the  old  ward  a  man  sat  on. 
the  foot  of  his  bed  and  picked  oakum  and  so  on,  and  they 
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talked  and  chatted  together,  and  it  was  rather  a  p  easant 
place  of  meeting  for  them. 

10488.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  at  some  of  these  popular 
wards  there  is  quite  a  crowd  of  people  standing  outside 
about  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  to  be  let  in  ? — Yes, 
and  it  has  occasionally  been  the  subject  of  complaint  by 
the  neighbours,  with  the  result  that  at  a  certain  number 
of  places — at  Marylebone,  for  example — they  have  now  a 
shelter  inside. 

10489.  In  some  places  they  put  up  a  notice  that  the 
wards  are  full  ? — The  only  place  at  which  I  am  aware 
that  that  was  done  of  recent  years  was  Paddington,  and 
the  guardians  were  told  that  they  ought  not  to  do  that, 
and  they  have  ceased  doing  it. 

10490.  If  the  wards  are  full,  why  should  they  not  do 
it  ? — Well,  it  is  rather  a  difficult  question  to  answer,  but 
certainly  they  were  told  it  was  not  right. 

10491.  It  destroyed  the  value  of  your  refusal  return  ? — 
Partly  that,  and  partly  because  the  idea  was  that  where 
the  habitual  got  to  know  this  he  would  be  there 
before  the  notice  was  put  up,  and  consequently  the 
genuine  wayfarer  would  come  so  late  that  he  would  never 
have  a  chance  of  getting  in. 

10492.  Have  you  any  information  as  to  whether  the 
case  is  at  all  frequent  where  a  vagrant  cannot  get  accom- 
modation anywhere  and  has  to  sleep  out  ? — I  have 
said  that,  having  regard  to  the  enormous  number  of 
refusals  in  the  year,  it  was  an  extraordinary  thing  how 
few  people  there  were  who  had  nowhere  to  sleep  and 
were  obliged  to  sleep  out.  I  am  speaking  now  of  eight 
years  ago.  The  then  Commissioner  of  Police  was  a 
friend  of  mine,  and  I  imderstood  from  him  from 
inquiries  made  by  the  police  in  the  particular  neighbour- 
hood I  am  speaking  of — Vine  Street,  Holborn — that  they 
did  not  notice  any  considerable  number  of  persons  there 
whom  they  had  to  move  on  from  a  doorstep  or  who  were 
frequenting  the  streets  late  at  night  or  early  in  the  morn- 
ing ;  but  from  reports  lately  made  by  officers  of  the 
London  county  council,  and  one  of  the  witnesses  who 
appeared  before  you,  it  seems  that  in  some  parts  of  London, 
at  all  events,  there  is  a  very  considerable  number  of  people 
who  do  spend  the  greater  part  of  the  night  either  on  door- 
steps Or  in  the  streets. 

10493.  Yes,  but  such  evidence  as  we  have  got  tends  to 
show  that  that  class  is  not  the  class  that  frequents  vagrant 
wards  ? — No  ;  I  think  very  possibly  that  is  so. 

10494.  They  are  the  class  from  free  shelters  ? — I  think 
they  are,  possibly. 

10495.  And  apparently  there  is  a  regular  sleeping  out 
class  ? — There  seems  to  be. 

10496.  Supposing  the  police  had  control  of  the  vagrant 
wards,  would  it  appear  to  you  that  that  would  facilitate 
their  taking  proceedings  to  put  an  end  to  sleeping  out  ? — ■ 
You  mean  that  they  would  take  the  persons  they  found 
sleeping  out  and  insist  upon  their  going  to  sleep  in  the 
casual  ward. 

10497.  They  might  say,  "  You  must  go  to  a  casual 
ward  or  else  we  will  proceed  against  you  ?  " — Yes,  I  think 
they  might  do  so. 

10498.  What  is  in  my  mind  is  that  some  general  uni- 
fication in  the  administrative  body  which  deals  with  all 
these  different  classes  of  casuals  might  be  usefrl  ? — Un- 
doubtedly it  would  ;  there  can  be  no  question  about  that, 
and  I  might  mention  it  so  happens  that  with  hardly  any 
exception  the  casual  wards  throughout  London  are  so 
placed  that  they  are  not  actually  part  of  the  workhouse  ; 
whatever  other  body  might  take  them  over  would  have 
in  them  self-contained  institutions  which  they  could 
manage  quite  independently  of  anything  that  the 
guardians  are  doing. 

10499.  You  have  heard  of  that  decision  of  a  London 
police  magistrate  that  it  was  an  assault  to  lock  a  man  up 
in  a  cell  ? — The  London  stipendiary  is  an  autocrat,  and  he 
does  as  he  pleases  in  every  case,  but  of  course  it  is  a 
little  difficult  to  go  to  a  superintendent  and  say,  "  Here 
your  magistrate  says  that  this  is  illegal  ;  never  you  mind, 
§0  on  doing  it."  If  one  says  so,  one  has  to  say  it  in  a 
whisper.  But  what  I  feel  is  this,  that  if  you  put  an 
able-bodied  man  into  a  work  cell  or  a  separat3  sleeping 
place,  you  have  a  right  to  lock  him  in  if  you  have  provided 
means  of  communication  between  him  and  the  officer  out- 
side, and  it  seems  to  me  no  possible  harm  could  result 
from  it. 


10500.  The  man  has  a  bell? — Yes;  and  provided  there      Mr.  H. 
is  proper  communication  between  him  and  the  officer  Lochwnod. 
outside  it  appears  to  me  not  at  all  unreasonable  to  say  ^  19Uu. 

to  a  man,  "  You  are  going  to  bed  and  we  will  lock  you  —  

in." 

10501.  Separate  cells  are  rather  expensive  ? — They  are 
very  expansive.  ^ 

10502.  If  the  decision  of  the  magistrate  is  good,  is 
there  any  use  in  building  separate  cells  ? — Not  if  you 
are  to  have  separate  compartments  without  a  door. 
Well,  there  is  just  this  much  to  be  said :  that  you  could 
not  very  well  converse  with  a  man  through  a  brick  wall, 
but  at  the  same  time  you  could  come  to  the  door  of  your 
cell  and  talk  to  him.  I  mean  if  you  are  not  going  to  have 
any  doors,  there  is  not  very  much  difference  between  a 
separate  cell  and  an  associated  ward,  because  you  do 
not  prevent  intercommunication.  The  whole  theory, 
I  take  it,  of  the  cellular  system  was  that  it  cut  both  ways, 
that  it  was  assumed  to  be  a  deterrent  to  the  ordinary 
casual  who  liked  what  one  may  call  the  club  life,  that  is, 
association  with  the  others  relieved,  and  on  the  other 
hand  the  genuine  wayfarer  in  search  of  work,  who 
is  mwe  or  less  a  negligible  quantity,  woul  i  naturally 
prefer  to  be  put  in  a  place  to  sleep  by  himself, 
than  to  be  put  alongside  some  fellow  who  might  not 
be  very  clean,  or  bs  objectionable  in  other  ways. 

10503.  A  good  many  of  the  vagrants  that  you  see  are 
old  and  infirm  people  who  are  wandering  to  their  own 
hurt ;  I  mean  old  women  especially  ? — Yes,  that  is  so. 
In  th  •  return  of  habitual  vagrants  that  I  referred  to,  out 
of  200  women,  63  were  between  fifty  and  sixty ;  58 
between  sixty  and  seventy,  and  12  over  seventy,  so 
that  half  would  be  what  you  would  call  old  women. 

10504.  Have  you  ever  received  complaints  from  them 
that  they  found  a  difficulty  in  getting  into  a  workhouse  ? 
— No,  I  never  have. 

10505.  There  was  the  case  of  a  woman  who  had  tried 
four  or  five  times  to  get  into  the  Fulham  workhouse  and 
had  failed  each  time  ;  but  it  turned  out  on  enquiry  that 
she  never  saw  anyone  but  the  labour  master  and  had 
not  the  sense  to  apply  to  the  relieving  officer  ? — I  have 
not  frequently  heard  complaints  of  that  kind ;  it  is 
quite  possible  that  it  might  happen. 

10506.  The  Committee  have  had  two  suggestions  with 
regai"d  to  that  particular  sort  of  case  ;  one  is  that  these 
persons  should  be  committed  to  the  workhouse  by  the- 
magistrates  as  being  unfit  to  be  wandering  about,  and 
detained  until  enquiries  have  been  made  respecting  their 
settlement,  and  that  then  they  should  be  deported  to  the 
place  of  their  settlement  ? — I  see  no  objection  to  that ;  it 
might  be  tried  as  an  experiment,  I  think. 

10507.  There  would  be  this  objection,  would  there 
not,  that  there  would  be  great  difficulty  in  finding  their 
settlement  ? — Yes  ;  it  would  give  a  good  deal  of  addi- 
tional trouble  to  the  clerk,  no  doubt. 

10508.  And  also  that  the  detention  in  the  workhouse 
might  conceivably  have  to  be  for  a  very  long  period, 
because  the  woman  might  discharge  herself  ? — Yes, 
I  take  it  that  if  you  were  to  make  provision  for  the 
committal  of  a  person  of  that  sort  to  the  workhouse, 
she  would  be  committed  there  under  some  regulation 
differing  from  those  in  force  at  present. 

10509.  It  would  be  an  entire  change  of  the  whole 
system  of  the  voluntary  nature  of  the  English  work- 
house ? — Yes. 

105  LO.  The  other  suggestion  is  that  no  cases  in  the 
workhouse  should  bs  allowed  to  discharge  themselves 
witiiout  the  consent  of  the  governing  body ;  that  is  the 
Danisii  system.  That  again  would  be  an  entire  change 
in  the  English  Poor  Law,  would  it  not  ? — Yes  ;  it  would 
be  rather  a  large  order,  I  think. 

10511.  It  would  have  the  advantage  of  doing  away  with 
the  '■  i;!s  avid  outs  "  ? — Well,  it  would  mean  this,  I  take  it ;.' 
that  a  person  one  3  inside  the  workhouse  would  not  be 
entitled  to  leave  for  at  least  a  week,  or  possibly  a  fort- 
night. Then  the  proposal  that  the  governing  body  should 
determine  in  each  case  as  to  discharge  is  a  new  propo- 
sition to  me.  I  was  thinking  how  in  practice  you  could 
carry  i,  out;  whether  the  workhouse  committee  or  the 
baard  of  guardians  meeting  weekly  or  fortnightly  would 
have  bjforo  them  every  person  who  had  been  admitted 
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since  their  last  previous  meeting  and  then  would  consider 
each  case  and  determine  whether  it  was  o_.e  for  detention 
or  for  discharge. 

10512.  I  suppose  they  would  consider  each  case  which 
made  an  application  for  discharge  ? — Yes  ;  and  then 
they  would  determine  whether  the  person  was  to  ba 
allowed  to  take  his  or  her  discharge  and,  if  not,  how 
much  longer  he  or  she  was  to  remain  in  the  house. 

10513.  In  the  country  in  which  that  is  the  law,  there 
is  also  the  provision  that  every  inmate  of  an  institution 
shall  b?,  paid  a  small  daily  sum  part  of  which  is  put  by, 
no  that  when  the  sum  gets  to  5s.  he  has  a  claim  to  dis- 
charge ? — Is  this  money  earned  by  labour  or  by  mere 
residence  in  the  workhouse  ? 

10514.  It  is  given  for  good  conduct ;  like  marks  ? — ■ 
It  opens  up  rather  a  large  question,  on  which  I  should 
not  like  to  give  an  opinion  off-hand. 

10515.  It  would  involve  an  entire  reversal  of  the  whole 
Poor  Law  ? — It  would  entirely. 

10516.  {Mr.  Simpson.)  Who  appoints  the  visiting 
officers  of  casual  wards  in  London  ? — The  Local  Govern- 
ment Board. 

10517.  And  to  what  fund  are  their  salaries  charged  ? — 
They  are  paid  out  of  the  Office  Vote,  out  of  moneys 
voted  by  Parliament. 

10518.  Is  not  the  work  they  do  for  the  guardians 
really  to  help  them  in  discriminating  bstween  one  casual 
pauper  and  another  ? — It  is  to  help  the  guardians  in  a 
sense,  but  it  does  not  matter  particularly  to  guardians 
whether  they  have  a  large  numb3r  of  persons  relieved 
in  the  casual  ward  or  not,  bscause  the  whole  charge  is 
put  on  the  common  fund. 

10519.  Then  if  you  take  those  visiting  officers  and  the 
Metropolitan  Common  Poor  Fund  together,  there  is  a 
kind  of  central  organisation  for  the  whole  of  London  ? — 
Yes,  that  is  so. 

10520.  What  we  all  want  is  uniformity  in  administra- 
tion ;  and  so  far  as  London  is  concerned,  do  you  think 
it  is  possible  that  this  organisation  might  be  developed 
under  some  common  authority  to  deal  with  casual  wards  ? 
— I  think  there  is  no  question  whatever  that  if  you  desire, 
as  I  think  we  all  do,  something  approaching  uniformity  in 
the  treatment  of  vagrants,  it  will  be  necessary  to  have 
some  single  authority  to  deal  with  them.  The  question 
is  what  that  central  authority  should  be. 

10521.  In  each  county  ? — I  am  thinking  only  of  London^ 
l)ut  I  take  it  in  the  country  the  same  principle  would 
apply. 

10522.  There  is  no  parallel  outside  London  to  the 
functions  of  the  Local  Government  Board  with  regard  to 
■casual  wards  in  London  ? — ^None  that  I  am  aware  of. 

10523.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  possible  outside  London 
to  get  a  central  authority  for  the  county  by  means  of 
joint  committees  of  guardians  ? — Of  course  it  would  be 
possible ;  but  I  am  not  prepared  off-hand  to  make  a  sug- 
gestion as  to  what  should  be  the  composition  of  the 
authority  that  would  act  for  the  area  of  a  county ;  whether 
that  authority  should  be  composed  entirely  of  guardians 
or  whether  you  should  bring  in  some  other  agency,  is  a 
matter  one  would  have  to  consider. 

10524.  Prima  facie,  the  natural  thing  would  be  to 
form  a  committee  of  guardians  in  the  county,  if  you 
make  the  county  the  unit  ? — Yes. 

10525.  And  what  I  want  to  get  at  is  whether  you  think 
it  would  be  possible  to  do  that.  It  seems  to  me  a  more 
natural  proposal  than  to  give  the  control  to  any  existing 
■county  authority  ? — Well,  it  is  a  subject  which  requires 
a  good  deal  of  consideration.  Take  the  county  of  Essex, 
for  instance,  you  would  have  to  establish  an  authority 
to  deal  with  vagrants,  composed  of  representatives 
of  the  thirty  boards  of  guardians.  One  would  have  to 
consider  where  they  were  to  meet,  and  how  they  were  to 
arrange  for  the  supervision  of  the  casual  wards  ;  I  mean 
you  would  have  to  consider  the  question  of  distances, 
and  so  on.  I  am  speaking  for  myself.  I  am  perfectly 
satisfied  that  you  must  have  a  single  authority  if  you  are 
going  to  have  anything  approaching  uniformity.  It  is 
one  thing  to  say  that,  and  another  thing  to  go  on  straight 
away  to  say  how  that  authority  is  to  be  composed,  and 
how  they  are  to  carry  out  their  duties. 


10526.  Tiiere  are  other  purposes  for  which  the  guardiaiis 
can  combine,  are  there  not  ? — Yes.  They  can  combine 
for  schools,  and  for  a  sick  asylum,  but  whether  this  could 
easily  be  done,  I  do  not  know.  There  are  instances  in 
the  country,  I  think,  where  there  are  such  combinations. 

10527.  Are  they  very  frequent  1 — I  think  not. 

10528.  (Mr.  Davy.)  They  are  difficult  to  bring  about  ? 
— Yes.  I  am  speaking  for  myself  again  ;  I  am  not 
particularly  fond  of  joint  bodies.  I  have  had  experience 
of  the  difficulties  arising  from  the  management  of  district 
schools  in  London  where  you  have  four  or  five  different 
authorities  represented;  for  instance,  aboard  of  manage- 
ment as  formed  at  a  particular  time  may  work  very 
well  and  the  combination  may  be  perfectly  justified  by 
the  facts  at  the  time  of  its  creation,  but  as  time  goes 
on  and  the  circumstances  of  the  different  areas  change 
you  get  conflicting  interests  and  divergence  of  opinion  on 
the  board,  and  as  a  consequence  it  is  often  very  difficult 
to  get  what  are  really  desirable  reforms  carried  out. 

10529.  [Mr.  Simpson.)  You  do  not  think  that  joint 
committees  of  boards  of  guardians  have  been  re- 
markably successful  ?— As  regards  joint  committees  of 
boards  of  guardians  I  have  not  had  any  experience  of  them, 
but  certainly  boards  of  management  seem  the  same  thing. 
A  board  of  management  composed  of  half  a  dozen  different 
boards  of  guardians  as  a  rule  starts  very  well,  but  after  a 
time,  as  I  say,  circumstances  change,  and  each  member  of 
the  board  of  management  thinks  rather  more  of  the 
interests  of  his  own -board  and  constituents  than  he  does 
of  the  business  he  has  to  do  as  a  manager,  so  you  get 
delays  and  difficulties  and  friction. 

10530.  Do  you  consider  that  the  primary  duty  of 
guardians  is  to  look  after  the  poor  resident  in  their  union  ? 
—  Yes,  I  suppose  it  is. 

10531.  That  is  the  theory  of  the  Poor  Law,  is  it  not  ? — 
I  think  so. 

10532.  Then  the  casual  wards  which  are  established 
for  the  benefit,  not  of  the  people  resident  in  the  union  so 
much  as  of  people  passing  through,  are  rather  an  excre- 
scence on  the  Poor  Law  1 — Yes,  you  may  say  that. 

10533.  You  do  not  find  any  reference  to  casual  wards 
in  the  earlier  Poor  Laws  ? — Certainly  not. 

10534.  In  1834  it  was  not  recognised  as  the  duty  of  the 
guardians  to  provide  for  wayfarers  passing  through  the 
union  ? — No,  the  Houseless  Poor  Act,  1864,  which  governs 
these  matters  in  London,  first  provided  for  casual  wards. 

10535.  So  the  casual  poor  are  a  distinct  excrescence 
on  the  Poor  Law  ? — -Yes,  I  suppose  the  casual  ward  was 
originally  committed  to  the  guardians  as  they  were 
possibly  the  only  available  bodies  in  existence,  so  every- 
thing was  given  to  them  to  start  with. 

10536.  It  would  not  really  be  a  reversal  of  Poor  Law 
principles  to  take  vagrants  away  from  the  guardians  ? — 
No,  I  do  not  think  it  would. 

10537.  (Sir  William  Chance.)  Before  you  were  ap- 
pointed to  London  you  said  you  had  experience  in  the 
country  ? — -In  the  Eastern  counties,  and  in  Northamp- 
tonshire and  Bedfordshire. 

10538.  How  long  woiild  that  have  been  altogether  ? 
— I  went  to  the  Midland^  district  in  1879.  I  have  not 
the  least  objection  to  saying  that  if  I  were  a  pauper  I 
am  old  enough  to  be  classed  with  the  aged  and  infirm. 

10539.  You  have  attended  conferences,  I  expect,  of 
guardians  on  this  subject  of  dealing  with  vagrancy  ? — 
Yes.  When  I  first  went  into  the  Midland  counties  I 
was  comparatively  new  to  this  business,  and  I  used 
carefully  in  those  days  to  coliect  all  the  press  reports 
of  conferences,  and  I  came  across  the  other  day  an  odd 
volume  of  1880  and  1881.  I  collected  all  sorts 
of  materials  in  Northamptonshire  and.  Bedfordshire  in 
regard  to  vagrants.  That  is  ancient  history  now,  but 
it  is  so  far  interesting  to  find  there  has  been  very  little 
change.  What  is  occurring  now  is  very  much  the  same 
as  happened  in  1879  and  probably  happened  in  1779 
and  also  in  1679,  except  that  the  total  numbers  are  larger. 
There  always  seems  a  percentage  of  this  class  of  the 
community  who  prefer  liv^ing  the  nomadic  life. 

10540.  You  have  met  and  talked  to  several  guardians 
on  this  subject  ? — Yes.  : 
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10541.  Have  you  not  often  heard  that  many  guardians 
■would  like  to  see  the  vagrants  separated  entirely  from 
the  Poor  Law,  and  put  under  the  police  ? — I  do  not  know- 
that  they  have  specified  any  particular  authority,  but 
time  and  again  it  has  happened  when  this  has  been  dis- 
cussed the  guardians  have  said  some  other  authority 
ought  to  take  it ;  probably  they  may  have  mentioned 
the  police  before  the  institution  of  county  councils,  but 
when  the  county  coun'^il  was  instituted  they  said  why  do 
not  the  county  council  do  it ;  or  why  do  not  the  Local 
Government  Board  do  it ;  in  fact,  the  disposition  was  to 
shift  them  on  from  one  to  the  other. 

10542.  The  guardians  generally  have  no  particular 
love  for  the  vagrants  ? — No  ;  I  think  you  would  find  with 
a  few  exceptions  the  boards  of  guardians  would  receive 
with  acclamation  the  intimation  that  some  other  authority 
was  to  take  charge  of  their  relief. 

10543.  And  under  the  present  system,  the  expense 
falls  very  hard  on  the  smaller  unions  ? — Yes  ;  it  is  not 
too  much  to  say,  speaking  from  recollection,  that  in 
some  of  the  poorer  unions  in  Norfolk  for  instance,  there 
were  but  two  alternatives — either  the  accommodation 
for  the  vagrants  must  continue  such  as  one  could  not 
say  was  adequate  and  sufficient,  or  you  were  in  the 
position  of  having  to  endeavour  to  get  guardians 
representing  a  poor  locality  to  spend  money  on  making 
provision  for  a  class  of  men  who  are  a  fluctuating  and 
uncertain  quantity,  and  the  result  has  been  in  my  own  case 
that  one  has  been  rather  disposed  to  leave  things  as  they 
were.  I  myself  have  felt  very  reluctant  to  ask  a  rural 
board  of  guardians  with  a  small  rateable  value  to  spend 
a  large  sum  of  money  for,  as  I  say,  a  class  of  persons 
so  uncertain  in  numbers, 

10544.  {Mr.  Davy.)  Who  have  no  connection  w'th 
the  union  ?— And  who  have  not  necessarily  any 
connection  with  the  union  at  all. 

10545.  {Sir  William  Chance.)  And  the  general  incli- 
nation is  to  move  them  on  and  get  them  out  of  the  union 
as  quickly  as  possible  ? — Yes. 

10546.  Have  you  paid  any  particular  attention  to  the 
question  of  vagrant  children  ? — I  have,  sir,  and  I  have 
no  desire  to  dogmatise  or  set  myself  up  as  an  infallible 
authority,  but  my  own  impression  is  that  the  number 
of  vagrant  children  supposed  to  be  walking  about  the 
country  is  greatly  in  excess  of  the  actual  number.  I  think 
that  four  or  five  benevolent  persons  may  very  possibly 
see  the  same  family,  and  then  they  compare  notes 
at  a  garden  party  or  a  tea  party,  and  say  "  How  dread- 
ful it  is  to  see  these  people  walking  about  the  country ;  "- 
the  family  is  multiplied  by  as  many  times  as  they  have 
been  seen.  As  an  illustration  of  how  fallacious  figures 
may  be,  Mr.  Simmons  gave  me  the  names  of  three  women 
who  were  known  to  him  personally  ;  one  woman  had  two 
■children,  another  three  and  the  last,  three,  that  is  to  say 
there  were  three  mothers  with  eight  children  ;  and  these 
three  women  were  admitted  to  different  casual  wards 
in  London  nine  times  in  the  course  of  three  weeks  ;  so 
in  three  weeks  you  have  seventy-two  children  returned 
as  admitted  into  the  wards,  whereas  in  fact  there  were 
only  eight  children. 

10547.  Still,  admitting  that  the  number  of  children 
is  not  large,  what  would  your  opinion  be  as  to  the  manner 

-of  dealing  with  the  children  of  habitual  vagrants  ? — Well, 
it  is  not  a  Very  simple  question.  With  regard  to  two 
of  these  mothers,  the  visiting  oiScer  knew  them,  inas- 
much as  they  had  been  identified  and  he  had  known 
them  ofi  and  on  for  some  three  or  four  months,  while 
in  each  case  two  of  the  children  were  under  four  years 
of  age  ;  the  children  were  always  dean,  were  always 
apparently  well  nourished,  and  the  maternal  care  be- 
stowed upon  them  was  as  good  as  you  could  expect 
of  any  mother.  The  only  thing  was  that  they  were 
taken  about  the  streets  and  possibly  made  a  pretext 
for  begging,  but  as  far  as  the  children  were  concerned, 
it  is  a  very  great  question  whether  you  would  have  been 
justified  in  taking  them  away  from  their  mother.  On  the 
other  hand,  with  regard  to  the  habitual  tramp,  there  may  be 
instances  in  which  it  might  be  desirable  to  take  the 
children  away,  but  I  think  you  ought  to  make  the  parent 
contribute  to  the  cost  of  them.  If  you  take  away  a 
child  of  school  age  from  an  undesirable  father,  and  let 
the  father  go,  he  will  probably  produce  more  children, 
so  that  it  does  not  seem  to  me  very  useful  from  a 
social  point  of  view. 


10548.  If  habitual  vagrancy  were  made  an  offence  under      ^/,.  jj^ 
the  Vagrancy  Act  and  persons  convicted  of  it  were  sen-  Lockicood. 

tenced  to  a  labour  colony  or  something  of  that  kind,   

wha,t  do  you  think  should  bo  done  with  the  children  ?—  ^  -^"S-  190' 
I  think  it  would  be  a  good  thing  to  take  the  children 

away.  But  while  you  take  the  children  away,  it  would 
not  mean  that  there  would  be  no  niore  children.  If  you 
commit  a  man  for  vagrancy  you  only  commit  him  for 
a  short  time,  and  the  man  and  wife  come  together  again. 

10549.  Would  you  suggest  that  the  children  should 
be  committed  to  an  industrial  school  ? — It  would  depend 
on  the  individual  child.  I  think  it  does  not  follow  that 
because  a  child  is  going  about  with  a  vagrant  mother 
or  father  that  he  is  necessarily  bad ;  though  I  admit 
the  surroundings  are  not  what  you  would  think  would 
be  likely  to  be  good  or  useful  for  a  child. 

10550.  Do  you  think  that  the  shelters  act  really  as 
feeding  houses  for  the  workhouses  or  the  casual  wards  ? — 
I  think  there  is  no  question  about  that ;  nobody  can 
deny  that ;  but  it  is  more  as  regards  the  workhouses 
that  they  act  as  feeders. 

10551.  Would  you  iave  the  shelters  inspected  ? — 
I  do  not  know ;  you  may  inspect  them  as  much  as  you 
like,  but  you  cannot  prevent  the  class  of  person  coming 
to  the  shelter. 

10552.  The  class  of  person  who  frequents  shelters  is 
very  much  the  same  class  that  frequents  the  casual 
wards  ? — I  do  not  know  that  one  would  be  justified  in 
saying  that  of  the  Rowton  Houses,  for  instance,  but 
you  may  take  it  that  whether  it  is  the  Rowton  Houses 
or  any  other  sort  of  shelter,  there  would  be  a  percentage 
of  persons  who  would  be  pretty  sure  to  gravitate  to  the 
workhouse,  sooner  or  later.  You  see  it  in  all  these  places. 
If  a  man  comes  drunk,  he  is  told  to  go  away  and  probably 
by  the  time  he  gets  reasonably  sober  he  wants  shelter, 
and  he  either  goes  to  a  workhouse  or  a  casual  ward. 
If  a  man  is  very  dirty  he  is  told  he  must  go  away,  and 
if  he  is  generally  disagreeable  he  is  told  he  must  go  away 
and  not  come  back.  At  the  workhouse  it  is  all  fish 
that  comes  to  the  net.  They  can  refuse  nobody  if  he 
is  apparently  destitute. 

10553.  {Dr.  Dowries.)  A  certain  proportion  of  them 
fall  sick  and  get  taken  into  the  infirmary  ?^ — Certainly 
they  do ;  of  course,  they  cannot  afiord  to  keep  a  sick 
man  in  any  of  these  shelters ;  he  has  to  be  got  rid  of 
8om3where  ;  I  think  you  had  evidence  of  that  in  respect 
of  Whiiechapel  by  Mr.  Vallance. 

10554.  {Sir  William  Chance.)  Do  you  think  voluntary 
labour  colonies  could  be  used  for  the  reception  of  some 
of  this  class  ? — Whether  voluntary  or  not,  I  should  like 
to  S3e  the  experiment  of  colonies  tried  somewhat  further 
than  it  has  gone  at  present ;  but  in  any  case  I  do  not 
myself  sse  that  we  can  hope  for  any  practical  results 
from  the  establishment  of  labour  colonies,  unless  you  get 
authority  for  detaining  persons  very  much  longer  than 
is  at  present  the  case,  and  I  have  always  understood 
that  there  would  be  a  difficulty  in  getting  any  Act  of 
Parliament  passed  for  that  purpose. 

10555.  Therefore  if  those  persons  were  sent  to  a  labour 
colony,  there  would  have  to  b3  power  of  detention  ? 
— I  think  it  must  be  admitted  by  everybody  who  has 
thought  abDut  the  question  at  all.  It  is  useless  to  send 
a  man  to  Hadleigh  for  a  week  or  a  month.  It  is  difficult 
to  say  how  long  it  should  be ;  I  should  say  three  montlis 
at  least. 

10556.  {Captain  Eardley-Wilmot.)  You  said  that  de- 
tention was  a  deterrent  in  the  country,  but  not  in  London  ;. 
why  is  that  ?— Well,  it  is  rather  difficult  to  explain. 
To  begin  with,  there  is,  as  a  rule,  better  accommodation, 
I  think,  in  a  London  casual  ward  than  in  an  ordinary 
country  one. 

10557.  The  country  ones  vary  so  much,  do  they  not  ?  — 
They  vary  very  much ;  and  then  the  London  casual,  I 
a.Ti  i.iclined  to  think,  says,  "  Well,  here  I  am  ;  I  am  put 
in  here  for  the  next  four  nights,  I  shall  not  come  to  much 
harm,  I  shall  be  warm,  I  shall  not  have  to  work  veiy 
hard,"  and  he  knows  that  if  he  is  kept  secluded  for  four 
days  that  at  the  end  of  the  fourth  day  he  can  get  outv 
into  the  street,  and  it  is  the  old  story — -it  is  easier  in  every 
sense  to  pick  up  a  living  in  a  big  place  like  London  than 
anywhere  else.  He  would  have  an  opportunity,  if  be 
could  run,  of  ronuing  after  a  cab  and  getting  sixpence, 
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Mr.  H.      and  so  on  ;   whereas  the  man  who  is  detained  in  the 
Lockwood.    country  vagrant  ward — presumably  he  does  not  think 
\  y^yg  jQQg  it  necessary  to  tell  the  superintendent  so — has  a  notion 

 .      that  he  will  sleep  at  this  place  to-night,  and  go  on  some 

little  distance  further  to-morrow. 

10558.  The  man  in  the  country  has  got  some  objective  ; 
the  London  man  is  simply  going  round  and  round  ? — 
Yes,  simply  going  round  and  round. 

10559.  (Mr.  Davi/.)  And  then  the  food  in  the  London 
casual  wards  is  distinctly  better  than  in  the  country 
casual  ward  ? — I  should  think  it  is. 

10560.  And  the  man  in  the  country  casual  ward  proba- 
bly has  a  shi  ling  buried  under  the  hedge  ? — Yes,  very 
likely,  and  he  dislikes  the  chance  of  losing  that. 

10561.  {Captain  Showers.)  As  regards  a  way-ticket 
system,  how  could  you  work  that  ? — I  have  had  no 
experience  of  it ;  it  has  never  been  in  practice  in  any 
district  or  county  where  I  have  been,  so  I  am  afraid  I  am 
not  an  authority  on  that ;  I  have  not  thought  about  it. 

10562.  Do  you  think  the  police  would  be  more  success- 
ful in  getting  uniformity  in  the  treatment  of  vagrants  ? — 
Certainly;  I  mean  nothing  could  be  less  successful 
than  the  present  system ;  I  am  quite  prepared  to  admit 
that. 

10563.  What  makes  you  think  the  police  would  be 
more  successful  ? — To  tell  you  the  truth,  I  said,  "Yes  " 
to  the  police,  because  there  we  have  an  authority  ready 
to  hand,  and  with  a  force  who  probably  would  be  available 
to  deal  with  the  vagrants. 

10564.  If  the  police  were  given  control,  it  would  mean 
an  enlargement  of  the  force  in  every  coimty  ? — I  suppose 
it  would. 

10565.  It  would  mean  considerable  expense  ? — I  may 
confess  at  once  I  am  prepared  to  repeat  that  uniformity 
is  impossible  under  existing  circumstances,  and  uniformity 
would  only  be  possible  if  we  take  a  large  area,  like  a 
county,  administered  by  one  authority.  One  is  disposed 
to  turn  to  an  existing  authority  like  the  police  as  the 
most  handy,  so  to  say,  but  I  presume  it  would  mean 
an  increase  in  the  force.  And  then  it  has  just  occurred 
to  me  that  there  is  this  much  to  be  said,  that  in  taking 
the  country  unions  at  large,  a  considerable  number,  if 
not  the  great  majority  of  the  casual  wards  are  within  the 
workhouse  precincts,  so  that  you  would  have  as  it  were 

'  two  authorities  dealing  with  part  of  the  same  institution, 

10566.  If  the  police  were  in  charge  of  what  was  part 
of  the  workhouse,  would  it  not  be  very  likely  to  cause 
friction  between  the  guardians  and  the  police  ? — Yes. 
As  I  say,  it  has  just  occurred  to  me  there  is  that  difference 
between  country  vagrant  wards  and  metropolitan  vagrant 
wards.  The  metropolitan  vagrant  wards,  with  about 
three  exceptions,  I  think,  are  on  entirely  separate  sites, 
whereas  in  the  great  majority  of  country  unions  the 
casual  ward  is  either  within  the  workhouse  walls  or 
close  outside  it.  In  fact,  I  think  in  every  instance 
the  master  of  the  workhouse  is  the  man  responsible 
for  the  casual  ward. 

10567.  Do  you  not  think  that  the  honest  wayfarer 
might  rather  object  to  being  overhauled  or  questioned 
by  a  policeman,  and  might  not  that  very  likely  tend 
to  keep  that  sort  of  man  from  using  the  casual  wards  ? — 
Yes,  I  think  that  there  is  something  in  that ;  on  the 
other  hand,  I  do  not  know  why  a  really  honest  man 
should  have  any  objection  to  being  questioned  by  a 
policeman. 

10568.  (Sir  William  Chance.)  Is  it  not  more  difficult 
to  secure  uniformity  from  a  popularly  elected  body 
than  from  officials ;  is  not  that  a  reason  why  you  might 
have  greater  uniformity  under  the  police  than  under  the 
guardians  ? — I  think  that  is  so. 

10569.  The  police  would  be  working  under  certain 
orders,  and  if  they  did  not  carry  them  out  they  would 
be  dismissed  ? — Yes. 

10570.  Would  it  be  your  idea  that  vagrants  should 
be  put  under  poUce  control  entirely  ? — The  immediate 
control  of  the  wards,  I  think,  should  be  in  the  hands  of 
the  police  ;  that  is  to  say  that,  when  you  come  to  the 
details  as  to  the  class  of  work  to  be  done,^i^nd  so  on, 
the  police  should  be  the  authority  to  determine  what 
it  should  b3.  I  think  if  they  had  to  refer  questions 
possibly  to  a  joint  committee — a  committee,  say,  com- 


pos3d  of  guardians,  yoi  might  find  it  verj  difficult  to 
got  uniformity  there. 

10571.  Would  not  the  pohce  have  to  decide  as  to  the 
task  of  work  and  also  the  food  ?— Yes. 

10572.  Would  there  not  have  to  be  a  regular  dietary 
scale  and  task  of  work  set  down  ?— Yes.  I  think  we  are 
all  agreed  there.  You  may  say  that  in  the  casual  ward 
in  a  given  county  the  dietary  is  to  be  so  and  so,  and  the 
task  of  work  is  to  be  so  and  so,  and  unless  you  have  one 
a-itaority  who  is  to  S3e  that  these  regulations  are  carried 
out  you  will  not  get  uniformity. 

10573.  (Chairman.)  If  you  give  the  control  of  the 
casual  wards  in  a  county  over  to  the  police  it  would  seem 
that  a  casual  ward  would  become  a  sort  of  lock-up  ? — 
Yes,  I  think  one  must  admit  that,  if  it  is  handed  over. 

10574.  That  would  undoubtedly  make  a  considerable 
difficulty  so  far  as  the  British  public  is  concerned  ?—  Yes. 

10575.  1  do  not  suggest  that  those  who  are  in  the 
casual  wards  would  suffer  in  any  way  either  by  extra 
hard  work  or  by  oppression  of  any  sort;  one  has  to  face  the 
idea  that  they  would  be  to  some  extent  prisoners  for  the 
time  being  Yes,  you  must  have  regard  to  public 
opinion  ;  there  is  no  use  trying  to  run  counter  to  it. 

10576.  I  should  like  you  to  consider  a  middle  course. 
Supposing  the  casual  wards  remained  under  the  guardians, 
but  it  was  the  duty,  we  will  say,  of  the  sergeant  of  police 
of  the  district  to  superintend  or  visit  the  casual  wards  so 
many  nights  a  week  ;  do  you  not  think  that  would  put  a 
very  wholesome — ^I  will  not  say  restraint — but  supervision 
over  the  man  in  charge  of  the  ward  ? — ^Yes  ;  I  am  under 
the  impression  that  that  has  been  the  practice  in  the 
past. 

10577.  In  certain  places? — In  certain  places;  not 
universal. 

10578.  Not  universal  by  any  means  ? — Oh,  no. 

10579.  And  if  that  were  made  a  universal  practice  it 
would  to  a  certain  extent,  at  any  rate,  have  the  effect  of 
keeping  the  casual  wards  up  to  the  mark  more  than  they 
are  at  present  ?— Yes. 

10580.  From  what  we  have  heard,  the  casual  wards 
where  a  task  is  invariably  imposed  are  unpopular  com- 
pared with  those  where  there  is  a  slacker  discipline  ? 
—Yes. 

10581.  Would  not  the  effect  of  the  supervision  of  the 
police  be  to  secure  that  in  every  case  a  task  was  imposed  ? 
■ — Yes,  it  might  be. 

10582.  That  might  be  the  result  of  the  police  super- 
vision ? — Yes,  we  are  all  of  us  the  better  for  super- 
vision, and  if  the  superintendent  knew  that  he  was  liable 
to  a  surprise  visit  from  the  sergeant  probably  he  would 
be  more  particular  about  seeing  that  he  carried  out  the 
law. 

10583.  I  am  only  putting  that  suggestion  to  you  as 
something  short  of  the  greater  proposal,  which  would  be, 
at  any  rate,  a  wholesome  change  ? — It  might  be  a  great 
advantage  ;  where  it  has  bsen  tried  in  the  past,  I  think 
it  has  always  worked  very  satisfactorily. 

10584.  I  gather  that  you,  are  not  in  favour  of  establish- 
ing voluntary  colonies,  where  a  man  can  come  and  go  as 
he  pleases  ? — No,  I  do  not  see  how  you  can  expect  any 
really  useful  results  from  that  sort  of  thing. 

10585.  From  what  you  know  of  the  existing  labour 
colonies,  do  you  think  that  they  have  been  at  all  success- 
ful in  the  reformation  of  the  vagrant  ? — I  know  some- 
thing about  the  Salvation  Army  colony  at  Hadleigh.  I 
have  been  there  three  or  four  times,  and  I  am  prepared  to 
give  them  every  credit  for  this — that  their  supervision 
is  excellent  and  the  treatment  the  men  receive  is  very  good 
of  its  sort,  and  they  certainly  have  a  faculty  of  getting  the 
last  ounce  out  of  the  men  while  they  are  there.  It  is 
hardly  for  me  to  say  what  the  Salvation  Army  ought 
or  ought  not  to  do,  but  where  I  think  they  have  made 
a  great  mistake,  and  are  apt  to  make  a  judicious  person 
doubt  perhaps  more  than  he  is  justified  in  doubting  the 
actual  results  of  their  system,  is  in  the  general  state- 
ments made  that  the  great  majority  of  the  persons  who 
have  been  to  Hadleigh  and  other  colonies  are  after  a 
short  stay  there  absorbed  in  the  wage-earning  respectable 
and  self-respecting  part  of  the  community.  I  think 
they  made  a  mistake  in  that,  although  I  should  be  sorry 
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to  say  that  amongst  the  many  colonists  whom  they  dealt 
with  at  Hadleigh  there  have  been  no  cases  of  absolute 
re-establishment ;  but  I  have  been  unable  on  the  three 
different  occasions  that  I  have  endeavoured  to  do  it 
to  get  anything  approaching  convincing  figures  or  state- 
ments as  to  the  percentage  of  completely  successful 
results. 

10586.  The  question  of  the  success  or  non-success 
of  a  colony  is  whether  you  reform  the  man  from  being 
an  idle  man  into  a  working  man  ? — Certainly ;  and 
perhaps  it  is  going  wide  of  the  question,  but  from  what 
I  have  read  of  the  various  labour  colonies  abroad,  there 
does  not  seem  to  be  any  convincing  record  of  a  system 
which  is  more  or  less  voluntary  resulting  in  complete 
re-establishment  of  the  men. 

10587.  I  take  it  you  would  regard  with  favour  a  scheme 
for  the  establishment  of  labour  colonies  where  there 
would  be  power  to  detain  for,  say,  from  six  months  to 
two  years  ? — Yes. 

10588.  And  I  suppose  you  would  suggest  that  the 
people  to  be  sent  there  would  be  habitual  vagrants, 
that  is,  men  who  had  been  convicted  so  many  times  of 
begging,  or  had,  say,  for  twelve  months  refused  to  do  any- 
thing to  maintain  themselves  ? — Yes. 

10589.  They  should  be  sent  to  a  colony  where  there 
would  be  a  chance  of  getting  them  to  work  well  ? — And 
I  think  if  you  established  a  colony  of  that  sort,  you  would 
be  justified  in  saying  this  is  not  necessarily  a  penal  colony. 
A  man  tells  you  he  is  destitute,  and  we  will  take  his  own 
^tory  if  you  like ;  and  the  ordinary  casual  will  tell  you 
he  cannot  find  work.  "  I  have  been  trying  all  this  time 
and  have  failed  and  you  have  had  to  deal  with  me  so 
many  times  in  the  casual  ward,  or  the  workhouse,  as 
the  case  may  be  ;  "  to  send  him  to  the  colony  would  not 
be  treating  him  as  a  criminal.  "  You  say  you  have 
done  this,  that,  and  the  other,  and  you  have  failed ;  we 
will  see  if  we  can  make  something  of  you.  You  are  not 
a  prisoner,  but  a  condition  of  your  coming  to  us  is,  you 
will  stay  with  us,  say,  twelve  months  till  we  see  what  we 
can  do  with  you.  It  is  absurd  to  say  we  can  regenerate 
you  in  a  week  or  a  fortnight,  but  come  along  and  we  will 
see  what  we  can  do  for  you."  The  advantage  of  such 
a  system  as  that  would  be  this  :  I  do  not  know  if  it  would 
so  act,  but  if  the  thoughtlessly  benevolent  public  knew 
there  was  a  place  where  a  man  might  be  taken,  they  might 
be  disposed  to  keep  their  hands  out  of  their  pockets  and 
say,  "  You  go  there  and  you  will  be  taken  in  hand  by  the 
authority  who  manages  this  place,  and  they  will  do 
something  really  useful  for  you." 

10590.  You  might  have  two  different  sorts  of  colonies  ? 
— Oh,  yes. 

10591.  One  for  the  absolutely  confirmed  habitual 
vagrant,  the  man  who  is  determined  to  do  no  work,  and 
another  where  the  control  would  not  be  so  strict,  where 
you  would  put  the  man  who  is  willing  to  do  work  if  he 
could  obtain  it  ?— Yes,  I  think  you  might  have,  so  to  say, 
graduated  colonies,  or  separate  colonies  for  each  class,  but 
I  feel  that  even  in  the  better  class  it  would  be  an  essential 
that  the  man,  volimtarily  if  you  like,  must  commit  him- 
self for  a  given  period.  What  that  period  should  be  is 
another  question, 

10592.  Like  the  habitual  drunkard  in  the  old  days 
who  signed  his  liberty  away  for  a  certain  length  of  time  ? 
— Yes,  and  then  supposing — I  do  not  see  why  it  should 
not  be  possible — you  had  a  place  where  a  man  might  go 
in  voluntarily,  and  where,  if  before  the  end  of  the  time 
he  said :  "  I  have  had  enough  of  this,  I  am  going  to  chuck 
it,"  you  would  be  able  to  say  to  him  "  You  are  not  a  man 
of  your  word ;  the  next  time  you  come  along  you  will 
have  to  go  to  the  other  place." 


10593.  I  think  we  are  all  agreed  that  the  great  object 
is  to  get  greater  imiformity  of  treatment  for  the  vagrant 
than  exists  at  the  present  time  ? — Unquestionably,  for 
his  own  sake,  and  for  the  sake  of  the  public  at  large. 

10594.  It  is  essential  if  you  are  going  to  do  any  good 
at  all ;  and  it  is  impossible  to  get  uniformity  under  the 
existing  circumstances  without  having  a  stricter  system  ? 
—Yes. 

10595.  (Jfr.  Davy.)  One  of  the  advantages  of  getting 
uniformity  would  be  that  you  could  treat  tramps  rather 
better  in  the  way  of  food  and  accommodation  ? 
—Yes. 

10596.  The  food  for  tramps  at  present  is  not  very 
satisfactory  in  the  country  ? — No,  I  think  not.  The 
accommodation  in  London  is  as  good  as  anything  could 
bo  really,  so  far  as  material  conditions  are  concerned. 
I  mean  the  place  where  they  sleep  and  the  provision 
made  for  them,  but  that  does  not  apply  to  the  country, 

10597.  Unless  you  have  uniformity  you  cannot  pru- 
dently increase  the  diet  in  any  particular  place,  because 
all  the  tramps  would  run  there  ?  — Of  course  they  would 
go  there. 

10598.  You  are  of  opinion  that  the  vagrant  wards 
should  be  a  county  charge  at  all  events  ? —  Yes,  I  think 
that  is  only  reasonable. 

10599.  You  would  shut  up  imnecessary  vagrant 
wards  ? — Oh,  certainly. 

10600.  You  would  consider  the  county,  or  the  larger 
area,  as  one  ? — Yes,  let.  the  cost  be  thrown  over  the  larger 
area. 

10601.  Should  you  see  any  objection  to  the  guardians 
letting  their  vagrant  wards  to  the  standing  joint  com- 
mittee ? — None  at  all. 

10602.  Should  you  see  any  objection  in  exceptional 
cases  to  the  standing  joint  committee  appointing  the 
master  of  the  workhouse  as  a  snecial  constable  for  the 
purpose  of  managing  the  wards  ? — No ;  one  would  assume 
that  they  would  exercise  judgment  in  the  selection  of 
the  man. 

10603.  Yes,  and  it  would  be  necessary  to  get  various 
consents  ?— Yes. 

10604.  That  would  get  over  the  difficulty  in  small 
and  not  very  frequented  casual  wards :  no  special  officer 
need  be  appointed  there  by  the  county  ? — No,  but  I 
take  it  this  appointment  you  are  contemplating  would 
follow  on  the  taking  over  of  the  management  of  the 
wards  by  some  one  authority,  whoever  it  might  be. 

10605.  Some  wards  would  be  closed,  other  wards 
would  be  hired,  and  a  retired  constable  specially  ap- 
pointed :  in  others  again  the  master  of  the  workhouse 
would  be  left  in  charge  ? — Yes,  to  that  extent  the  work- 
house master  would  be  the  servant  of  the  central 
authority. 

10606.  Do  you  see  any  very  great  objection  to  that  ? — 
No.  I  think  it  sounds  like  the  basis  of  a  scheme  which 
would  have  good  effect. 

10607.  Would  not  the  increase  of  constables  be  some- 
what made  up  by  the  decrease  of  expense  in  the  existing 
oificers  ? — I  really  have  not  thought  the  thing  out,  but 
I  should  incline  to  think  that  a  scheme  of  this  sort  would 
necessarily  involve  an  increase  in  the  constabulary  staff, 
and  that  the  number  of  poor  law  officials  whose  services 
would  be  dispensed  with  would  be  less  in  comparison. 

10608.  But  in  any  case  you  will  agree  that  to  make 
an  omelette  you  must  break  some  eggs  ? —  Oh,  certainly. 

10609.  And  the  omelette  looks  to  be  a  desirable  one  t 
— I  think  everybody  is  agreed  about  that. 
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Mr.  F.  L.  Ttjenee  {Secretary). 


Mr.   Edwaed  Nicholas  Fenwick,  called  ;    and  Examined. 


10610.  {Chairman.)  You  are,  as  we  all  know,  one  of  the 
Metropolitan  police  magistrates,  and  you  are  at  present 
at  Bow  Street  ?— Yes. 

10611.  Before  you  became  a  London  police  magistrate, 
you  were,  I  think,  for  some  time  at  Bradford  ?• — I  was  for 
two  years  at  Bradford,  and  I  have  been  just  about  eighteen 
years  in  London. 

10612.  And  you  were  on  circuit  before  that  ? — The 
North-Eastern,  and  I  think  I  have  served  at  most  of  the 
districts  in  London.  I  was  appointed  to  West  London  as 
it  is  now  called,  Hammersmith  it  was  then  called  ;  from 
there  I  went  to  Woolwich  and  Greenwich,  and  from 
Greenwich  to  Southwark ;  from  Southwark  I  was 
appointed  to  Marlborough  Street,  and  from  Marlborough 
Street  I  went  to  Bow  Street.  I  do  not  think  there  is  a 
single  magistrate,  with  the  exception  of  the  Chief  Magis- 
trate, who  has  sat,  as  I  have,  in  every  Metropolitan  police 
court. 

10613.  You  have  tolerable  experience  of  the  inhabitants 
of  London,  including,  I  think,  the  vagrant  class  ?— So  far 
as  they  appear  in  the  police  courts,  I  have. 

10614.  During  your  time  in  London  what  opinion  have 
you  formed  as  regards  the  sufficiency  of  the  present 
vagrancy  law  ? — On  the  whole,  I  think  the  present  law 
with  regard  to  vagrancy,  if  administered  by  an  active 
police  force  and  a  firm  and  watchful  magistrate,  is  suffi- 
cient to  cope  with  the  vagrancy  as  ordinarily  understood. 
Subject  to  one  observation  I  should  like  to  make  presently, 
I  think  that  on  the  whole  it  is  sufficient.  Improvements 
might  perhaps  be  made  in  other  directions,  but  I  am 
talking  of  the  police  courts.  There  is,  I  think,  one  class — a 
very  small  class  perhaps — -with  regard  to  which  I  confess 
I  wish  there  were  some  more  effective  means  devised  to 
deal  with  it,  and  that  class  is  the  class  which  is  commonly 
called  the  incorrigible  rogue  ;  I  mean  the  able-bodied 
rogue,  a  man  who  has  passed  through  all  the  different 
stages  of  vagrancy,  from  the  idle  and  disorderly  person, 
the  rogue  and  the  vagabond,  and  has  at  last  reached  the 
stage  of  the  incorrigible  rogue,  who  has  been  dealt  with 
as  such  at  the  sessions  perhaps  more  than  once,  who  goes 
to  gaol  over  and  over  again,  but  only  comes  out  apparently 
to  recommence  his  own  old  career  of  idleness  and  vagrancy. 
The  man  has  shown  by  his  past  record  that  he  is  a  con- 
firmed and  habitual  beggar  ;  he  has  shown  that  he  is  a 
lazy,  able-bodied  vagrant,  deliberately  preying  upon 
society,  and  demoralising  all  who  come  in  contact  with 
him  by  the  evil  example  which  he  sets.  With  regard  to 
that  man,  I  think  it  is  desirable  that  some  means  should 
be  devised,  either  by  sending  him  to  a  penal  workhouse 
or  labour  colony • — I  do  not  care  by  what  name  you  call  it 
—by  which  he  could  be  checked  by  detention,  and  placed 
in  such  a  position  for  some  considerable  period  so  that  he 
can  no  longer  prey  upon  society,  and  set  a  bad  example  to 
others. 

10615.  I  take  it  you  would  be  in  accord  with  any  sug- 
gestion to  make  by  statute  a  class  of  habitual  vagrants 
who  would  be  more  severely  dealt  with  than  the  ordinary 
vagrant  ? — ^Yes,  I  should  be  in  favour  of  that.  By 
habitual  vagrant,  I  would  mean  something  analogous  to 
what  is  meant  by  the  incorrigible  rogue  in  the  Vagrancy 
Act. 

10616.  The  man  who  lives  on  the  public,  and  who  is 
determined  not  to  do  a  stroke  of  work  if  he  can  ? — Send 


him  to  a  reformatory,  reform  him  if  you  can,  instil  inta 
hi^m  habits  of  workif  you  can,  but  keep  him  under  restraint 
somewhat  in  the  way  you  do  the  habitual  drunkard, 
so  that  he  should  no  longer  prey  upon  his  fellow  men. 
I  think  they  are  a  very  small  class,  so  tev  as  they  appear 
in  the  police  courts,  but  there  they  are  and  they  appear 
over  and  over  again. 

1061 7.  Speaking  roughly,  what  percentage  of  them  would 
you  say  there  is  among  the  ordinary  London  vagrants  ? 
— I  have  a  return  here,  for  Bow  Street,  for  the  year  ended 
31st  May  last.  There  were  339  convictions  for  begging  ; 
9  of  those  were  sent  to  the  sessions  and  were  dealt 
with  as  incorrigible  rogues— 9  out  of  339.  The  total  in 
London  at  all  the  police  courts  convicted  for  begging  was 
3,019,  and  of  those  134  were  committed  to  the  sessions 
as  incorrigible  rogues. 

10618.  The  incorrigible  rogue,  under  the  present  law, 
can  be  dealt  with  very  severely  ? — He  can  be  flogged.  I 
remember  one  case  some  time  ago  in  London,  where 
a  man  was  ordered  at  the  sessions  to  be  flogged.  That 
is  the  only  case  which  I  can  recall. 

10619.  But  as  a  rule  it  means  twelve  months  over  and 
above  whatever  sentence  has  been  imposed  on  him  before 
by  the  petty  sessions  ?— Petty  sessions  commit  him 
to  be  sentenced  at  the  quarter  sessions,  who  can  give 
him  a.  year  themselves. 

10620.  It  is  looked  upon  as  a  severe  statute  ?— It  gives 
twelve  months  at  any  rate. 

10621.  With  this  class  of  habitual  vagrant,  you  probably 
might  begin  with  six  months,  we  will  say,  and  go  up  to  three 
years  ?— Sentencing  him  for  six  months  to  some  labour 
colony,  if  you  please  to  call  it  so.  Of  course  it  would  be  in 
the  discretion  of  the  tribunal  that  had  to  send  him,  how 
long  he  should  be  sent. 

10622.  The  labour  colony  should  be  for  the  habitual 
vagrant,  and  not  for  the  ordinary  vagrant  on,  his  first  or 
second  offence  ? — I  quite  agree  with  that,  but  I  limited 
my  observations  to  the  able-bodied  incorrigible  rogue. 
Incorrigible  rogue  under  the  statute,  of  course,  means  at 
least  three  convictions. 

10623.  A  man  who  has  been  proved  to  have  deliberately 
abstained  from  any  attempt  to  get  work,  or  even  to  have 
refused  work  when  he  could  have  got  it  ? — Exactly, 
always  being  able  to  work. 

10624.  Being  an  able-bodied  man  ? — Being  an  able- 
bodied  man.  The  other  day  the  Chief  Magistrate  told 
me  that  he  had  a  man  before  him  lately  as  an  incor- 
rigible rogue,  who  was  just  over  twenty-two ;  he  had 
begun  his  incorrigible  rogue  career  as  early  as  that.  He 
must  have  been  living  by  begging  practically  ever  since 
he  could  remember. 

10625.  Now  what  would  be  your  views  as  regards  the 
dietary  in  a  labour  colony  ? — Of  course  it  would  depend 
on  how  you  work  the  man  ;  if  you  work  him  hard,  you 
must  allow  him  a  liberal  dietary,  of  course. 

10626.  Quite  so  ;  if  you  gave  a  liberal  dietary  to  the 
man  who  worked  well,  that  would  be  an  inducement 
to  the  idle  man  to  come  into  the  ranks  of  the  workers  ? — 
Putting  aside  flogging  for  the  moment,  I  do  not  see  that 
you  would  have  any  other  inducement  for  a  man  to  work, 
if  he  did  not  wish  to  work,  except  dietary.    If  he  did  not 
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work,  of  course  his  scale  of  dietary  would  be  lower  ;  if  he 
did  work  he  would  be  rewarded  by  being  put  on  a  higher 
scale. 

10627.  Or  he  would  be  punished  by  being  put  on  bread 
and  water  if  he  refused  ? — That  is  a  question  of  diet  again. 

10628.  If  his  health  permitted  ?— Yes. 

10629.  Do  you  think  that  a  short  sentence  of  seven  days, 
or  anything,  we  will  say,  under  fourteen  days,  has  the  least 
deterrent  effect  upon  the  vagrant  class  ? — Speaking 
generally,  I  should  say  that  short  sentences  of  three,  five, 
or  seven  days,  are  not  deterrent  at  all.  Of  course  there 
may  be  exceptional  cases,  but,  as  a  general  rule,  T  do  not 
think  they  do  the  least  good. 

10630.  They  fill  the  gaols  without  deterring  the  vagrant 
from  his  life  ? — I  think  so.  I  think  when  a  man  comes  out, 
he  does  not  very  much  care  for  it.  I  think  that  sentences 
of  twenty-one  days,  a  month,  and  longer  sentences,  up  to 
even  a  year,  are  deterrent,  but  even  in  these  cases  I  think 
there  are  some  men  who  do  not — judging  from  their 
demeanour — apparently  care  what  they  get ;  they  are  a 
very  small  number  though. 

10631.  But  those  are  men  whom  you  would  contemplate 
putting  into  the  labour  colony  ? — I  believe  there  is  a  small 
percentage  of  men  who  view  their  imprisonment  in- 
differently. Those  are  the  men  who  ultimately  become 
the  incorrigible  rogues ;  they  go  to  gaol  and  they  do  not 
care  for  the  punishment. 

10632.  Have  you  yourself  made  any  study  of  the 
labour  colony  ? — No,  I  have  not,  nothing  beyond  what  I 
have  heard  generally  about  it.  I  have  taken  some  interest 
in  the  question. 

10633.  You  have  not  inspected  any  labour  colony  ? — 
No,  I  have  not. 

10634.  But,  as  I  understand,  you  do  not  contemplate 
a  labour  colony  otherwise  than  as  a  place  of  actual  de- 
tention ? — No,  certainly  not. 

10635.  The  colony  where  a  man  is  invited,  and  where  he 
is  free  to  leave  when  he  pleases,  would  be  little  or  no  use  ? 
— I  should  think  not,  but  of  course  I  have  had  no  experience 
of  how  that  system  works  in  laboiu:  colonies.  There  are 
some  labour  colonies  where  the  men  can  leave  when  they 
like.  I  do  not  know  whether  it  is  found  that  they  do 
leave,  but  I  should  have  thought,  prima  facie,  you  ought 
to  put  some  restraint  on  them,  and  keep  them  there. 

10636.  Have  you  at  all  considered  the  question  of  the 
way-ticket  ? — Of  course  I  know  nothing  about  the 
working  of  the  way-ticket  practically,  beyond  what  I 
have  read,  but  it  does  seem  to  me  that  the  way-ticket 
is  an  excellent  suggestion  with  a  view  to  sorting  out 
men,  and  anything  which  helps  to  sort  out  men  of  course 
is  of  assistp.nce  to  the  justices  when  they  come  to  deal 
with  the  cases  and  have  the  men  before  them. 

10637.  It  might  be  a  means  of  identification  of  the 
habitupl  vagrant  ? — Yes,  to  some  extent.  Every  little 
that  helps  is  always  acceptable.  The  difficulty  in  a 
police  court  is  to  ascertain  anything  about  these  men  that 
helps  you.  The  fact  that  the  man  has  a  way-ticket  and 
is  not  on  his  way  throws  some  little  light  upon  him  ; 
it  may  be  explained,  of  course. 

10638.  It  has  been  suggested  to  us  that  the  finger- 
printing system  would  come  in  there  ? — I  do  not  know 
at  all  what  would  be  the  expense  of  the  finger-printing 
system.  At  present  I  believe  it  is  not  applied  to  vagrants. 
The  practice  in  the  Metropolitan  police  courts  with 
regard  to  identifying  is  this  :  if  a  man  is  brought  up  and 
remanded  for  inquiries  he  is  seen  of  course  by  the  officers 
of  the  court  at  which  he  is,  by  the  jailers,  and  the  warrant 
officers  there  ;  they  may  or  may  not  know  him ;  he  is 
also  seen  by  the  officers  of  the  Mendicitv  Society ;  they 
may  or  may  not  know  him, but  in  the  end,  if  he  is  remanded 
to  Brixton  for  inquiries,  the  warders  at  Brixton  will 
probably  know  him.  They  see  tlie  man  and  say.  "  Why, 
you  were  here  a  couple  of  months  ago."  Having  ascer- 
tained that  they  send  notice  to  the  police  coixrt,  and 
when  the  man  comes  up  again  on  remand  you  have  the 
note  that  the  warder  kno  ws  him  and  that  he  has  been  there. 

10639.  At  any  rate  in  the  case  of  habitual  or  incorrigible 
vagrants  the  finger-print  system  would  be  undoubtedly 
valuable  ? — Certainly.  I  believe  the  finger-print  is 
absolutely  reliable.  If  you  had  this  test,  of  course  it 
would  show  where  the  man  had  been  before.    At  present 


if  a  man  comes  into  the  Metropolis,  although  he  may  be  a    jff,..  jpj.  jv. 
confirmed  beggar  in  Birmingham,  so  far  as  I  know,  there  Fenwick. 

is  no  means  of  identifying  him  ;  he  may  be  dealt  with  as  a  ^  ~ 

first  offender  in  London,  whereas  in  Birmingham  he  may  "  *** 
have  been  sent  to  gaol  over  and  over  again. 

10640.  In  the  country,  if  it  is  a  question  as  to  whether  a 
man  should  be  committed  as  an  habitual  vagrant,  you 
probably  would  be  of  opinion  that  he  ought  to  be  dealt 
with  by  a  court  of  petty  sessions  and  not  by  a  single 
magistrate — I  am  not  speaking  of  the  stipendiaries  ? — 
Oh,  certainly,  I  think  so. 

10641.  Do  you  think  that  petty  sessions  should  send 
him  to  a  labour  colony  ? — I  should  suggest  that  that 
should  be  done  by  quarter  sessions  in  the  same  way  as  they 
deal  with  the  incorrigible  rogue  now.  I  do  not  think  a 
court  of  petty  sessions  in  the  country  should  be  able  tO' 
send  a  man  for  three  years  to  be  kept  under  control. 

10642.  Would  you  have  the  man  tried  by  a  jury,  or 
dealt  with  as  at  present  ? — I  would  deal  with  him  as  you 
deal  with  the  present  incorrigible  rogue  ;  let  quarter 
sessions  say  for  what  period  he  should  go. 

10643.  In  that  case  it  would  of  course  shorten  the  pro- 
cess of  legislation  if  you  were  simply  to  add  the  habitual! 
vagrant  to  the  list  of  those  who  are  in  the  Vagrancy 
Act  ? — I  am  not  sure  that  the  incorrigible  rogue 
at  present  would  not  almost  cover  this  class  of  men.  At 
present,  of  course,  there  is  no  power  to  send  an  incorrigible 
rogue  to  any  such  institution  as  you  have  suggested. 

10644.  You  would  have  to  make  a  statutory  provision 
for  them  ? — For  them  ;  but  the  class  of  man  I  think  is. 
already  almost  indicated  by  the  incorrigible  rogue. 

10645.  By  the  definition  in  the  present  Act  ? — He  must 
have  been  convicted  as  an  idle  and  disorderly  person  and 
he  must  have  been  convicted  as  a  rogue  and  a  vagabond, 
and  after  that  he  becomes  an  incorrigible  rogue.  Therefore 
you  get  the  three  convictions  against  him  ;  it  almost 
seems  to  indicate  the  habitual  vagrant. 

10646.  Would  you  like  to  make  any  suggestion  as  to  the- 
number  of  convictions  and  the  time  within  which  they- 
should  take  place  to  make  the  man  an  habitual  vagrant  ? 
— I  should  follow  the  Vagrancy  Act  and  deal  with  hiin. 
after  the  third  conviction. 

10647.  Now,  would  you  suggest  any  minimum  for  a 
sentence  for  vagrancy  in  view  of  what  you  have  said  with 
regard  to  the  seven  days'  sentence  ? — No,  I  should 
be  opposed  to  that  altogether  ;  I  would  rather  leave  it  to 
the  absolute  discretion  of  the  magistrate.  I  know  of  no 
class  of  cases  in  which  the  circumstances  vary  more  than, 
in  these  cases,  and  I  would  rather  leave  it  entirely  to  the 
discretion  of  the  magistrate. 

10648.  There  might  be  occasional  cases  where  the  seven 
days  would  be  a  sufficient  sentence  ? — Yes.  You  must 
remember  that  occasionally  a  man  comes  up  after 
he  has  been  in  custody  on  remand  for  seven  days. 
Seven  days'  imprisonment  after  that  gives  him  fourteen, 
days'  detention.  I  would  not  like  to  hamper  a  magistrate 
in  his  discretion. 

10649.  {Mr.  Davy.)  Do  you  think  the  number  of  in- 
corrigible rogues  is  increasing  ? — That  I  cannot  tell  you._ 
because  I  have  not  the  statistics  for  the  other  years.  I 
should  say  from  my  own  experience — I  am  only  giving 
you  my  own  opinion  now — that  it  remains  about  the 
same  ;  I  do  not  think  that  it  is  increasing  much. 

10650.  Do  you  think  the  dread  of  prison  is  diminish- 
ing amongst  persons  committed  for  vagrant  offences, 
such  as  begging  and  sleeping  out  ? — I  do  not  think  the 
dread  is  increasing. 

10651.  Do  you  rely  entirely  upon  detention  as  a  de- 
terrent ? — Detention  of  course  deters  a  man  ;  he  cannot 
pursue  his  old  career  as  long  as  you  detain  him.  No,  I 
would  not  rely  entirely  upon  that ;  I  said  I  would  reform 
him  if  you  can. 

10352.  Do  you  think  severe  punitive  measures  in 
prison  would  have  a  deterrent  effect  ? — You  mean  in  the 
shapj  of  diet  ? 

10653.  Diet  and  increased  hard  labour  and  increased 
discomfort  generally,  supposing  it  were  practicable  ? — 
Well,  I  could  hardly  express  an  opinion  about  that,  because 
I  do  not  know  exactly  what  they  do  in  prison,  or  what, 
effect  it  would  have  upon  them. 
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MINUTES  OF  EVIDENCE  I 


Mr.  E.  N.  10654.  One  diflSculty  is  that  these  people  have  an 
FemuicJc.     extremely  low  standard  of  comfort  ? — No  doubt. 

Aug.  1905      10655.  And  further  what  would  be  no  punishment 

 to  them  would  he  a  severe  punishment  to  a  prisoner  of 

another  sort  ? — No  doubt.  Some  prisoners  have  a 
higher  standard  of  comfort  than  others. 

10656.  That  would  be  an  argument  in  favour  of  classifi- 
cation of  prisoners  so  as  to  deal  with  this  class  apart  from 
■others  ? — Yes,  it  would  be  an  argument,  but  whether  it 
would  be  a  good  one  or  not  I  do  not  know.  I  am  not  quite 
sure  what  the  effect  of  it  would  be  when  you  have  treated 
him  more  harshly  than  the  others. 

10657.  I  do  not  mean  that.  I  mean  it  is  apparently 
very  difficult  to  arrange  a  prison  system  which  would 
"be  hard  enough  for  the  man  of  so  low  a  standard  of  comfort 
as  the  vagrant,  and  yet  not  be  too  hard  for  the  other 
people  ? — Yes,  I  dare  say  there  would  be  some  difficulty 
«.bout  that. 

10658.  To  that  extent  the  establishment  of  a  second 
form  of  detention  in  a  penal  colony,  we  will  call  it,  would 
"be  useful  ? — Yes,  I  agree  with  you. 

10659.  There  would  be  an  advantage  in  some  further 
classification  in  prisons  ? — I  think  that  classification 
■would  be  a  good  thing. 

10660.  Now,  you  have  told  us  that  the  incorrigible 
rogue  is  a  very  small  class ;  how  would  you  deal  with 
habitual  sleepers  out,  and  habitual  beggars  who  go  to  the 
shelters  ? — Habitual  beggars  would  of  course  come  under 
the  police  ;  they  would  be  arrested  for  begging. 

10661.  We  have  it  in  evidence  that  the  number  of 
prosecutions  for  begging  in  London  is  not  very  great 
in  comparison  with  the  offences.  Unless  a  policeman 
actually  sees  the  man  begging  he  takes  no  steps  practically? 
— You  mean  a  great  many  men  beg  who  are  not  arrested. 

10662.  Private  persons  will  not  take  the  trouble  to 
prosecute  ? — I  have  no  doubt  that  is  so  ;  one  knows  one's 
self  that  if  a  man  begs  of  you  you  do  not  take  the  trouble 
to  prosecute  him. 

10663.  Would  you  leave  that  class  alone? — Welly  that 
is  a  question  I  have  not  quite  considered ;  I  can  only 
•consider  it  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  vagrants  who 
come  to  the  police  court ;  those  are  the  men  who  come 
•within  the  provisions  of  the  Vagrancy  Act  of  George  IV. 

10664.  If  that  class  were  left  alone,  at  all  events  for  the 
-present,  any  recommendations  of  this  Committee  in  the 
direction  of  locking  up  habitual  vagrants  would  be  much 
smaller  in  extent  ? — You  would,  I  suppose,  have  to  charge 
them  with  something  to  get  hold  of  them,  would  you  not  ? 

10665.  Yes,  that  is  what  I  mean  ? — I  do  not  see  how  you 
::are  to  get  hold  of  them. 

10666.  Would  you  lock  up  a  man  for  a  long  term  simply 
for  being  a  beggar,  or  would  you  say  he  should  be  charged 
with  something  ? — If  you  lock  him  up  for  being  a  beggar, 
there  must  be  some  tribunal  to  say  whether  he  is  a  beggar. 

10667.  Quite  so,  but  the  police  might  take  a  different 
view  of  it  ? — The  man  would  have  to  be  arrested  by 
somebody  who  would  have  to  make  some  charge  against 
lim. 

10668.  Before  you  take  those  steps  that  charge  would 
have  to  be  investigated  by  a  court  of  law,  that  is  to  say 
by  a  magistrate  ? — I  think  so. 

10669.  You  would  not  be  in  favour  of  allowing  an 
■administrative  body,  for  instance  the  board  of  guardians, 
to  have  power  to  deal  directly  with  a  man's  liberty  ? — 
I  think  not.  A  man  should  be  brought  before  some 
proper  tribunal  before  he  is  deprived  of  his  liberty. 

10670.  It  should  be  done  very  carefully  and  one  of 
the  advantages  of  sending  to  quarter  sessions,  I  put  it 
■to  you,  is  that  it  means  a  more  formal  procedure  ? — I 
think  so.  It  should  be  done  very  carefully,  because 
you  contemplate  putting  a  man  under  restraint  for  a 
■considerable  time — two  or  three  years. 

10671.  That  is  to  say  the  procedure  should  be  in  a 
iigh  degree  formal  ? — I  think  so,  and  judicial  too. 

10672.  When  a  man  is  sent  up  as  an  incorrigible  rogue, 
what  happens  to  him  between  the  time  when  he  is  dealt 
with  by  the  justices  and  the  time  that  he  appears  at 
quarter  sessions  ? — He  remains  in  gaol  waiting  the  sen- 
tence of  the  quarter  sessions. 


10673.  Is  he  under  sentence  ? — He  is  committed  to- 
be  dealt  with  by  quarter  sessions  ;  that  is  to  say  he 
remains  in  custody  ;  I  do  not  think  he  has  hard  labour, 

10674.  (Captain  Eardhy-Wilmot.)  Yes ;  he  is  com- 
mitted with  hard  labour  to  the  next  sessions  ? — I  did 
not  know  that 

10675.  [Mr.  Davy.)  What  would  be  the  period  in 
London  between  the  conviction  by  the  magistrates  and 
the  sentence  by  quarter  sessions  ? — Oh,  it  would  vary 
from  a  week  to  perhaps  four  weeks,  something  of  that 
sort,  not  longer. 

10676.  It  might  be  rather  longer  in  the  coimtry  ? — 
It  might,  of  course,  in  the  country ;  he  might  have  to 
M'ait  nearly  three  months. 

10677.  That  three  months,  of  course,  might  be  taken 
into  consideration  by  quarter  sessions  in  sentencing 
him  ? — I  should  think  it  would :  I  think  all  courts  in 
sentencing  a  man  take  into  consideration  the  fact  that 
he  has  been  in  custody  some  little  time. 

10678.  Most  incorrigible  rogues  and  vagrants  ar& 
men  who  neglect  to  maintain  their  families,  are  they  not  ? 
— There  are  some  of  them,  but  I  think  the  larger 
number  are  the  beggars. 

10679.  In  London  ? — Yes  ;  and  the  beggars  charged 
at  Bow  Street  chiefly  come  from  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  theatres  at  night. 

10680.  We  have  it  in  evidence  that  this  class  of  va- 
grants do  not  supply  many  criminals  ? — ^No,  I  should  not 
think  that  the  ordinary  vagrant  could  be  said  to  be  one 
of  the  criminal  classes  ;  he  may  commit  little  petty 
thefts  if  he  gets  the  opportunity,  but  he  certainly  is  not 
one  of  the  criminal  classes. 

10681.  Would  you  say  that  when  a  sentence  of  a 
month  on  a  man  ceases  to  be  a  deterrent  he  ought  to 
be  dealt  with  by  a  longer  term  of  imprisonment  ? — So 
he  can  be  at  present.  He  is  liable  on  his  first  conviction 
as  an  idle  and  disorderly  person  to  a  month  ;  that  is 
the  limit ;  on  his  conviction  as  a  rogue  and  vagabond 
he  is  liable  to  three  months  ;  after  that,  on  his  con'viction 
as  an  incorrigible  rogue,  he  is  liable  to  twelve 
months;  it  is  an  ascending  scale. 

10682.  Many  witnesses  have  told  us  that  some  men 
have  practically  passed  the  last  ten  or  fifteen  years  in 
prison  ;  as  soon  as  they  come  out  they  get  convicted 
again  ? — I  have  no  doubt  that  is  so. 

10683.  And  that  is  the  class  of  man  that  you  want  to 
get  hold  of  ? — That  is  the  class  of  man  that  becomes 
the  incorrigible  rogue,  who  comes  out  to  pursue  his  old 
calling  directly ;  he  is  occasionally  arrested,  almost 
the  next  day,  at  his  old  haunts  beginning  again :  some 
times  you  find  him  in  the  same  street  even. 

10684.  There  is  one  man  who  every  time  he  comes  out 
of  prison  goes  into  a  vagrant  ward  and  breaks  a  window 
and  then  gets  another  term  ? — Yes  ? 

10685.  Do  all  the  London  magistrates  practically  take 
the  same  view  as  to  incorrigible  rogues  ? — That  I  could 
not  tell  you. 

10686.  Do  you  think  that  the  number  134  out  of 
3,019  fairly  represents  the  total  number  of  persons  who 
really  are  incorrigible  rogues,  that  is  to  say,  men  to  whom 
prison  ceases  to  be  a  deterrent  ? — I  suspect  not,  I  suspect 
there  are  more  of  them. 

10687.  Is  there  any  common  agreement  as  to  sentences 
in  London  amongst  stipendiary  magistrates  ? — As  near 
as  you  can  get  it ;  we  have  our  quarterly  meetings  when 
we  discuss  these  things.  After  all,  when  a  man  is  brought 
up  the  circumstances  of  these  cases  do  vary  so  infinitely 
that  it  must  be  left  to  the  magistrate ;  but  we  do  meet, 
and  for  my  colleagues  at  Bow  Street  I  may  say  they  take 
exactly  the  view  I  have  expressed  that  short  sentences 
are  very  little  use. 

10688.  [Chairman.)  Can  you  say  that  that  appears  to 
be  the  opinion  of  your  colleagues  ? — That  appears  to  be 
the  opinion  generally  of  the  body,  and  I  know  it  is  the 
opinion  of  my  two  colleagues  at  Bow  Street,  because  I 
have  talked  to  them  about  it,  and  they  entirely  agree  with 
what  I  have  told  you. 

10689.  That  is  very  valuable  information  for  us  ? — 1 
was  only  talking  a  day  or  two  ago  to  Sir  Albert  de'  Eutzen 
and  Mr.  Marsham,  my  colleagues,  and  they  both  agreed 
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*fchat  sentences  of  three,  five,  and  seven  days  are  practi- 
'cally  no  use  at  all.  You  will  no  doubt  find  if  you  search 
the  records  of  prisoners  who  have  been  sent  for  seven 
•days  at  Bow  Street  that  they  have  already  been  in  custody 
for  seven  days,  and  it  has  been  a  small  offence  perhaps. 
Might  I  tell  you  what  our  practice  is  with  regard  to  these 
men  ?  If  a  man  is  charged  at  Bow  Street  with  vagrancy 
•and  the  case  is  proved,  inquiries  are  at  once  made,  if  any- 
thing is  known  about  him.  Sometimes  something  is  kno^Mi 
about  him,  sometimes  the  warrant  officer  knows  him, 
■or  the  MendicLty  Society's  officer  knows  him.  If  it  is  his 
first  offence,  instead  of  sending  him  to  gaol  he  is  sentenced 
to  one  day's  imprisonment.  It  is  duly  recorded  by  the 
'gaoler  against  him,  and  he  is  told  that  he  is  sentenced  to 
■one  day's  imprisonment,  but  it  will  be  remembered,  and 
if  he  comes  again  he  will  not  get  off  so  easily.  If  nothing 
■is  known  of  him,  then  he  is  remanded  for  further 
Inquiry,  and  if  on  inquiry  it  turns  out  still  nothing 
"is  known  and  he  is  such  a  man  as  I  have  described 
— a  first  offendsr— he  is  sentenced  to  one  day.  If 
it  turns  out  he  is  a  well-known  man,  who  has  been 
■convicted  before,  then  according  to  the  number  of 
limes  he  has  been  previously  convicted  so  he  is  dealt 
with,  one  month,  two  months,  three  months,  or  he  may 
"be  sent  to  sessions  to  be  dealt  with  as  an  incorrigible  rogue. 
There  are  some  cases  where  a  man  for  his  first  offence 
would  probably  be  dealt  with  summarily  and  get  a  month, 
:such  as  where  a  man  put  his  foot  in  the  doorway  and  tried 
to  intimidate  servant-maids,  or  made  use  of  obscene,  filthy 
•or  blasphemous  language  to  women  who  declined  to  give 
him  anything.  In  such  cases,  although  it  may  be  his  first 
offence,  the  man  would  probably  go  to  prison  for  a 
month. 

10690.  {Mr.  Davy.)  We  have  it  in  evidence  that  in  some 
petty  sessional  courts  sentences  of  three  days  for  vagrancy 
•offences  are  quite  common.  !Now  that  involves  removal 
to  the  gaol  at  considerable  expense  and  all  the  witnesses 
^re  opposed  to  such  sentences  ?• — I  should  have  said  such 
;a  sentence  was  absolutely  useless.  I  may  say  I  have  been 
through  the  sentences  at  Bow  Street  exclusive  of  the  one 
•day  sentences  which  I  have  not  taken  into  account,  and 
I  find  that  the  average  sentence  passed  upon  the 
vagrant  there  is  twenty-five  days,  less  a  fraction  of  a  day. 

10691.  But  take  the  case  I  have  just  put  to  you,  where 
sentences  of  three  days  or  seven  days  are  habitually  given. 
I  am  not  speaking  of  the  Metropolitan  courts,  but  petty 
sessional  courts.  Can  you  suggest  anj''  means  whereby 
we  can  put  a  stop  to  such  sentences,  which  everybody 

tseems  to  be  agreed  are  purely  mischievous  ? — No,  I  am 
■afraid  I  cannot.  I  am  in  favour  of  leaving  the  discretion 
to  the  magistrates,  and  I  cannot  suggest  any  means  of 

'43ompelling  them  to  give  more  than  in  their  discretion 
they  think  the  man  ought  to  receive. 

10692.  You  say  there  might  be  no  objection  to  giving  a 
:  sentence  of  one  day  ? — Of  course  that  is  nothing  at  all. 

10693.  That  would  mean  that  the  conviction  would  be 
practically  nothing  at  all ;  it  would  mean  no  expense  to 
the  county,  and  no  expense  and  trouble  to  the  gaol ;  but 
there  is  great  objection  to  giving  a  sentence  of  three 
■days  ?• — It  seems  to  me  useless. 

10694.  Can  you  conceive  any  circumstances  in  which  a 
three  days'  sentence  is  the  right  one  ?■ — No  ;  no  case  occurs 
to  my  mind  in  which  a  three  days'  sentence  would  be  of 
the  slightest  use  at  all. 

10695.  Would  it  be  a  great  interference  Avith  the 
•discretion  of  magistrates  if  they  were  prohibited  giving 
any  sentence  between  one  day  and,  say,  seven  days  ? 
— Well,  I  can  only  say  that  I  am  strongly  in  favour  of 

"leaving  it  entirely  to  the  magistrates.  I  had  some  ex- 
perience of  petty  sessional  courts  in  the  country.    I  have 

■often  sat  with  benches  of  justices  and  my  experience  of 
them  is  that  they  are  very  sensible  men  and  they  do  their 
work  as  a  body  remarkably  well. 

10696.  Do  you  think  that  a  Circular  from  the  Home 
Office  setting  out  all  the  facts  of  the  case  would  be 
sufficient  to  cope  with  the  evil  ? — Well,  I  think  it  would 
•  certainly  draw  their  attention  to  it,  and  I  have  no  doubt 
they  would  pay  every  regard  to  what  was  the  opinion 
of  the  Home  Office. 

10697.  Sentencing  a  man  for  three  days  afterwards 
would  have  the  appearance  of  being  perverse  ? — That 
•depends  upon  the  particular  magistrates,  of  course. 


10698.  {Mr.  Simpson.)  From   Bow  Street    all    your    AJr.  E.  N. 
prisoners  go  to  Brixton  ? — Yes.  Fenmek. 

10699.  That  is  on  remand,  I  think  ? — On  remand  they  2  Aug.  1908. 
go  to  Brixton.   

10700.  And  on  conviction  to  another  London  prison  ? — 
Yes. 

10701.  And  you  have  a  regular  vto  service  everyday, 
so  to  send  one  more  prisoHer  practically  does  not  increase 
the  cost  ? — No,  I  do  not  know  how  the  vans  fill  up ;  I 
should  think  it  would  not  increase  the  cost. 

10702.  Therefore  any  objection  to  three  and  five  day 
sentences  would  be  much  stronger  in  a  country  dis- 
trict where,  if  a  man  is  sent  to  prison,  a  policeman  has 
to  be  taken  off  his  duty  specially  to  take  him  to  prison  ; 
there  is  the  cost  of  the  railway  journey  to  the  prison,  and, 
in  some  cases,  perhaps  the  prison  authorities  have  to  give 
the  man  a  ticket  to  go  back  to  the  place  where  he  is  con- 
victed ;  and  there  the  element  of  cost  would  come  in  ? — 
Yes,  I  agree  that  the  element  of  cost  would  come  in,  but, 
apart  from  the  element  of  cost,  I  think  the  three  day 
sentences  are  of  very  little  use  as  a  deterrent. 

10703.  {Mr  Davy.)  Probably  the  establishment  of 
labour  colonies  might  lead  to  more  reasonable  sentences ; 
I  mean  taking  these  extreme  cases  ? — Yes,  probably  it 
might. 

10704.  Philanthropic  magistrates  might  be  less  averse 
to  dealing  suitably  with  these  men  ? — Yes,  I  think  prob- 
ably men  would  be  more  freely  sent  to  a  labour  colony  if  you 
brought  reformatory  influence  to  bear  upon  them  ;  where 
the  magistrates  knew  that  efforts  would  be  made  to  reform 
the  man,  and  instil  working  habits  into  him,  then  probably 
they  would  be  more  ready  to  send  him  to  a  labour  colony 
for  a  term  of  years,  than  they  would  to  send  him  to  a  gaol 
where  the  treatment  was  more  or  less  penal. 

10705.  Magistrates  at  all  events  would  know  that  the 
man  was  being  dealt  with  on  some  settled  system  ? — Yes, 
assuming  labour  colonies  to  be  established. 

10706.  And  one  day  sentences  seem  to  be  from  every 
point  of  view  better  than  three  day  sentences  ? — One  day 
sentence  is  no  sentence  at  all. 

10707.  It  is  a  conviction  ? —  It  is  a  conviction ; 
it  enables  you,  if  the  next  occasion  is  a  very  bad  one,  to 
give  him  three  months  because  he  has  already  been 
convicted  as  an  idle  and  disorderly  person  ;  and,  if  after 
having  been  convicted  as  an  idle  and  disorderly  person,  he 
comes  again,  he  is  a  rogue  and  a  vagabond,  and  is  entitled 
to  three  months.  It  might  be  very  useful ;  it  is  better 
than  discharging  him,  for  you  get  a  hold  over  him. 

10708.  And  better  than  the  three  day  sentence  ?— 
I  said  that  the  three  day  sentence  is  of  very  little  use. 

10709.  {Chairman.)  If  at  petty  sessions  a  man  is  sen- 
tenced to  one  day's  imprisonment,  would  that  involve 
his  being  sent  off  to  the  county  gaol  ? — I  think  not.  I  can 
only  tell  you  that  at  Bow  Street  the  man  is  not  sent  to 
Brixton  or  any  other  gaol ;  he  is  discharged  from  the  court. 

10710.  Is  it  equivalent  to  being  sentenced  till  the  rising 
of  the  court  ? — It  is  equivalent  to  that.  He  is  discharged 
from  the  police  court. 

10711.  The  county  is  not  put  to  the  expense  of  sending 
a  policeman  with  the  man  to  prison  ? — No,  but  if  he  had 
three  days  he  would  have  to  be  taken  there. 

10712.  {Mr.  Davy.)  The  one  day  sentence  would  of 
course  not  be  a  deterrent  ? — Except  that  there  would  be 
the  fact  of  the  conviction,  which  would  help  you  on  the 
second  occasion  to  deal  with  the  man  more  severely. 

10713.  {Mr.  Simpson.)  Speaking  generally,  quite  apart 
from  the  treatment  of  incorrigible  rogues,  you  think  the 
Vagrancy  Act  works  well  ? — I  do ;  assuming  the  police  are 
active  in  arresting  these  men,  and  the  magistrate  watchful 
and  determined  to  do  his  duty,  it  works  well. 

10714.  I  suppose  at  Bow  Street  you  do  not  have  many 
cases  of  sleeping  out  ? — They  are  chiefly  children,  and  in 
these  figures  I  have  given  you  I  have  not  included  children. 
There  is  no  difficulty  about  the  children  ;  they  are  easily 
disposed  of  by  means  of  the  industrial  schools,  and  the 
many  institutions  which  are  ready  to  take  them. 

10715.  In  some  districts  it  is  very  necessary  to  proceed 
against  tramps  for  sleeping  out,  and  it  has  been  repre- 
sented to  us  that  a  man  caught  sleeping  out  cannot  be 
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Mr.  E.  N.    proceeded  against,  if  he  has  as  much  as  2d.  in  his  posses- 
Itnwicl;.     sion — he  has  visible  means  of  subsistence  ;  has  that 
i  Aui'.^TqOo  P*^"^*         come  before  you  ? — No  ;  I  have  seen  reports 
— —  ■  .    '  of  cases  of  that  sort,  but  it  has  never  come  before  me. 

10716.  It  has  never  been  brought  before  you  ? — No. 
It  is  seldom  that  adult  men  are  brought  up  ii)  London  for 
sleeping  out. 

10717.  If  the  mere  possession  of  a  couple  of  coppers 
could  give  a  legal  right  to  sleep  out,  it  does  seem  to  impede 
the  action  of  the  police  in  cases  where  it  is  necessary  to 
proceed  against  tramps  for  sleeping  out  in  out-houses 
and  so  on  ? — Yes,  I  thiak  you  would  have  to  depend 
upon  the  common  sense  and  the  discretion  of  the  magis- 
trate to  deal  with  those  cases  ;  I  think  they  are  perfectly 
capable  of  dealing  with  them. 

10718.  We  have  it  in  evidence  that  some  magistrates 
have  considered  they  are  precluded  from  dealing  with  a 
man  for  sleeping  out  if  he  has  got  2d.  on  him  ;  do  you 
think  it  would  be  reasonable  to  amend  the  law  so  as  to  give 
them  a  discretion  in  dealing  with  such  cases  ? — I  hardly 

^  think  you  could  legislate  for  every  particular  case  of  that 

sort.  For  myself  I  would  rather  leave  it  as  it  is,  and 
leave  it  to  the  common  sense  of  the  bench  before  whom 
it  comes  to  deal  with  it.  If  you  once  put  in  2d.  the  man 
says  he  has  2Jd.,  and  he  is  outside  the  statute  ;  if  you 
put  3d.  the  man  says  he  has  4jd.,  and  so  you  go  on.  You 
can  always  put  cases  on  the  line  which  are  difficult. 
Sometimes  many  a  man  gets  off,  really  because  his  case 
is  on  the  line.  He  may  be  really  said  to  be  guilty,  but  he 
gets  o£E ;  the  magistrate  gives  him  the  benefit  of  the 
doubt  and  lets  him  go. 

10719.  At  all  events  you  have  no  reason  to  think 
such  cases  are  frequent  ? — I  do  not  think  they  are.  Of 
course  they  would  arise  more  in  the  country  than  in 
Loudon. 

10720.  Under  the  Vagrancy  Act,  the  money  found 
on  persons  dealt  with  can  be  forfeited  by  the  court 
and  used  for  the  cost  of  their  maintenance  in  prison ;  do 
you  have  many  applications  before  you  for  that  purpose  ? 
— No,  I  have  never  had  one  ;  I  do  not  think  I  have  ever 
had  a  vagrant  who  has  had  much  more  than  a  copper 
or  two  found  on  him. 

10721.  Do  not  some  of  the  beggars  have  a  good  deal  on 
them  ? — No,  very  few ;  sometimes  it  is  as  much  as  a 
shilling  or  it  may  be  lid.,  but  no  large  sums. 

10722.  We  hear  that  some  people  make  quite  a  fair 
living  by  begging  ;  probably  they  do  not  keep  the  money 
on  them  ? — I  do  not  think  they  carry  it  about  with  them  ; 
I  think  they  are  aware  that  there  is  always  a  danger  of 
being  arrested  and  searched.  They  take  care  if  they 
have  any  valuables  to  keep  them  somewhere  where 
they  will  be  perfectly  safe. 

10723.  Have  you  had  before  you  any  question  of 
charges  made  by  the  police  for  maintenance  of  vagrants 
while  in  their  custody — for  giving  them  a  meal  or  two 
before  they  are  brought  before  the  magistrates  ? — ^Never. 

10724.  I  thmk  you  said  there  were  about  130  incor- 
rigible rogues  ? — In  the  Metropolis  there  were  134,  but 
it  would  only  be  a  percentage  of  those  that  I  should  call 
able-bodied.  I  may  perhaps  say  this  with  regard  to 
the  able-bodied  vagrants  ;  I  have  an  opportunity  of 
seeing  them  of  course  myself  in  the  dock,  but  I  was  talking 
the  other  day  to  our  head  gaoler  at  Bow  Street,  who  is  a 
very  intelligent  and  very  observant  man,  and  asking  him 
what  his  opinion  was  as  to  the  percentage  of  able-bodied 
men  amongst  the  vagrants  charged;  it  was  his  opinion, 
and  I  should  certainly  confirm  it  from  my  own  observa- 
tion, that  80  per  cent,  of  them  were  able-bodied  men  in 
this  sense,  that  they  could  do  a  fair  day's  work,  light 
porter's  work,  driving  vans,  and  all  that  sort  of  work, 
but  of  course  they  could  not  compete  with  what  you  call 
the  old  thick -legged  navvy  ;  they  could  not  compete  with 
him,  but  for  light  work  they  are  able-bodied  men  ;  they 
would  not  be  fit  to  go  on  the  railway  works,  and  do  hard 
work  with  a  pick  and  spade. 

10725.  Would  that  apply  to  all  those  134  that  were 
sent  up  ? — Well,  if  you  take  80  per  cent,  of  those,  as- 
suming the  same  proportion  are  able-bodied,  you  would 
get  about  106  able-bodied  incorrigible  rogues. 

10726.  And  do  you  suppose  almost  all  of  those  106 
might  have  been  properly  dealt  with  by  being  sent  to 
a  laboiir  colony,  supposing  it  to  be  a  labour  colony  which 


could  give  different  sorts  of  work — not  only  hard  work,, 
but  also  light  work  ?— I  do  ;  I  think  it  would  have  been 
a  good  thing  to  have  dealt  with  those  men  in  that  way 
if  there  had  been  labour  colonies  to  send  them  to  ;  they 
are  able-bodied  men— I  am  assuming  my  percentage  of 
able-bodied  men  is  well  founded — who  have  been  con- 
victed over  and  over  again.  One  talks  about  the  three 
convictions  to  make  the  incorrigible  rogue  ;  many  of 
these  men  have  been  convicted  fifty  or  sixty  times. 

10727.  I  suppose  there  are  many  beggars  who  come 
to  the  police  court  who  might  be  dealt  with  as  incor- 
rigible rogues,  but  who  are  not  in  fact  dealt  with  in 
that  way  ? — Undoubtedly  ;  their  history  may  not  be 
known.  I  have  no  doubt  that  many  a  man  who  is  really 
qualified  to  be  dealt  with  as  an  incorrigible  rogue  comes, 
to  the  police  court,  and  by  reason  of  his  not  being  known, 
and  his  protestation  that  it  is  his  first  offence,  he  is- 
dealt  with  as  a  first  offender,  and  he  gets  off  with  one  day. 

10728.  {Mr.  Davy.)  Or  he  may  be  old,  infirm  and 
miserable  ? — Old  and  infirm  men  I  exclude.  I  refer  to 
capable  and  able-bodied  men. 

10729.  The  old  and  infirm  are  not  as  a  rule  sent  on  as 
incorrigible  rogues  ? — No  ;  it  is  difficult  to  know  what 
to  do  with  them. 

10730.  What  are  you  to  do  with  them  ? — ^It  is  ex- 
tremely difficult  to  say,  because  the  old,  broken-down, 
infirm  man  will  not  go  into  the  workhouse.  You  discharge 
him,  for  you  are  moved  by  sympathy  towards  him 
you  get  his  promise  that  he  will  not  come  back  again  p 
next  time  you  sit  at  the  court  you  find  him  there  again. 

10731.  Sometimes  they  are  discharged  on  their  promise^ 
to  go  into  the  workhouse,  and  they  do  not  go  ? — A  man 
says  he  will  go  to  the  workhouse,  but  he  does  not  go  tO' 
the  workhouse,  even  when  you  send  a  constable  down  to 
the  workhouse  with  him ;  he  somehow  appears  again. 

10732.  He  beats  you  ?— Yes. 

10733.  Those  are  most  miserable  cases  ? — They  are= 
very  painful  cases  to  deal  with  ;  you  do  not  know  what 
to  do. 

10734.  (Mr.  Simpson.)  If  there  was  a  labour  colony^, 
do  you  not  think  even  for  those  men  a  place  might  be 
found  ;  they  might  potter  about  the  colony,  and  be 
given  some  light  sort  of  work,  and  be  kept  away  from, 
begging  ? — Well,  I  do  not  really  know  that  they  could 
do  any  light  work  at  all ;  their  proper  place  would  be  in 
their  own  workhouse,  in  their  proper  place  of  settlement 
if  you  could  get  them  there,  that  is  where  they  ought  to 
be.  I  do  not  think  many  of  them  could  do  any  work: 
at  all. 

10735.  (Mr.  Davy.)  They  are  almost  infirmary  cases  ? 
— Old,  bowed  men,  who  can  hardly  look  up,  it  takes- 
them  all  their  time  to  get  from  the  door  of  the  court  to- 
the  dock ;  they  have  to  be  assisted  sometimes  by  the 
gaoler  to  get  into  the  dock.  You  could  do  nothing  with, 
them  so  far  as  work  is  concerned. 

10736.  The  Poor  Law  can  do  nothing  with  them,  be- 
cause they  have  the  power  voluntarily  to  discharge 
themselves  ? — That  is  so,  and  one  sometimes  thinks 
it  would  be  a  good  thing  if  they  could  be  compulsorily 
put  into  the  workhouse  and  kept  there. 

10737.  {Mr.  Simpson.)    Give  the  magistrate  power  to- 
send  them  to  the  workhouse  ? — Yes,  to  be  kept  there. 

10738.  {Mr.  Davy).  Is  not  that  the  only  solution 
that  occurs  to  you  ? — Certainly,  it  is  the  only  one  which 
occurs  to  me,  but  there  may  be  others  which  have  not 
occurred  to  me  ;  that  is  the  only  one  I  can  think  of  to 
deal  with  such  cases  satisfactorily. 

10739.  {Mr.  Simpson.)  Supposing  there  were  in. 
existence  labour  colonies  which  afforded  a  reasonable 
way  of  dealing  with  the  incorrigible  rogues,  do  you  think 
there  would  be  more  incorrigible  rogues  sent  up  to  sessions- 
than  there  are  at  present  — It  is  rather  speculating,  but 
I  am  inclined  to  think  there  would  be. 

10740.  Do  you  not  think  for  instance,  the  police  them- 
selves would  be  rather  more  anxious  to  find  out  such^ 
cases  ? — I  am  inclined  to  think  they  would  be  for  the 
reason  I  have  said  ;  the  court  would  think  it  is  for  the 
man's  own  interest  we  are  going  to  send  him  there,  to 
keep  him  off  the  streets,  and  try  to  do  something  with 
him  ;  if  he  can  be  reformed,  reformatory  influence  will 
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■be  brought  to  bear  on  him  ;  he  will  be  taught  to  work, 
and  will  be  given  some  instruction. 

10741.  Then  it  would  not  be  safe  to  infer  that,  sup- 
posing a  labour  colony  were  established,  there  would  not 
1je  more  than  100  men  in  the  year  sent  to  it  from  the 
Metropolitan  police  courts  ? — It  would  be  extremely 
'difficult  to  try  to  give  the  number  of  people  who  would 
be  sent, 

10742.  At  all  events  the  figures  of  the  incorrigible 
rogues  who  have  been  dealt  with  previously  would  not 
afford  a  sufficient  basis  to  estimate  ? — Roughly,  I  think 
they  would,  but  I  think  there  is  something  in  what  you 
suggest  that  the  magistrates  would  be  a  little  more  ready 
to  deal  with  these  men  as  incorrigible  rogues,  if  they 
thought  they  were  going  to  a  labour  colony. 

10743.  {Mr.  Davy. )  But,  on  the  other  hand,  if  you  take 
these  away  probably  the  crop  coming  on  would  be  some- 
what lessened  ? — Yes.  All  those  speculations  as  to 
what  the  figures  would  be  in  the  future  are  extremely 
■difficult  to  answer.  I  once  tried  to  get  out  the  figures  of 
what  the  habitual  drunkards  were  going  to  be,  but  I  have 
not  the  slightest  doubt  they  were  absolutely  unreliable. 

10744.  {Sir  William  Chance.)  During  your  long  experi- 
•ence  as  a  Metropolitan  police  magistrate,  have  you  had 
to  deal  with  wandering  children  brought  before  you 
Tinder  section  14  of  the  Industrial  Schools  Act,  1866  ? — 
Yes,  numbers  come. 

10745.  And  are  those  children  generally  wandering 
about  alone  ? — Yes,  wandering  about  the  streets  usually 
by  themselves  ;  sometimes  thay  are  lost ;  sometimes 
it  turns  out  they  have  been  deserted. 

10746.  Have  you  had  many  cases  brought  before  you 
where  they  have  been  under  the  charge  of  somebody 
at  the  time  they  are  apprehended  ? — Yes,  occasionally 
they  have  been  under  the  charge  of  and  going  about  with 
their  parents,  sometimes  with  the  mother  alone,  some- 
times the  father  alone. 

10747.  Was  the  reason  for  their  being  arrested  that 
the  guardianship  was  improper  ? — Yes  ;  and  that  must, 
of  course,  depend  upon  the  character  of  the  parents. 

10748.  We  have  had  it  in  evidence  that  some  magis- 
trates take  different  views  as  to  the  meaning  of  "  proper 
guardianship  "  in  section  14,  some  holding  that  if  the 
tjhild  is  with  its  parent,  even  though  he  is  known  to  be 
of  bad  character  and  vicious  habits,  the  child  cannot  be 
taken  away  under  the  section  ? — I  think  in  regard  to  that 
you  must  give  a  common  sense  interpretation  to  the  sta- 
tute. For  instance  I  will  give  an  illustration.  Suppose  a 
«hild  were  found  tramping  the  country  with  its  father  ; 
it  is  shown  that  he  is  a  professional  beggar  sleeping  in 
casual  wards,  and  in  common  lodging-houses,  and  under 
fences,  roving  about  with  his  child  for  no  other  purpose 
than  mendicancy;  I  should  think  that  no  magistrate 
would  have  the  slightest  hesitation  in  sending  that  child 
away  to  an  industrial  school. 

10749.  You  think  the  circumstances  of  that  case  would 
be  covered  by  this  section  ? — They  would.  Now  take 
another  case.  Suppose  a  child  were  found  tramping 
the  country,  going  along  a  country  road  with  his  father ; 
assume  if  you  like  the  father  has  begged  on  the  way, 
asked  for  a  copper,  and  it  is  shown  that  that  man  is  tem- 
porarily without  a  fixed  home,  a  bona  fide  working  man 
who  is  on  his  way,  say,  to  Birmingham  or  Manchester  with 
the  view  of  getting  work  there  ;  if  you  were  satisfied  of 
that  you  would  have  no  doubt  in  saying  this  is  not  a  case 
for  taking  the  child  awa.y  from  the  man.  It  is  true 
he  has  begged,  but  you  must  remember  the  case  of  Pointon 
V.  Hill.  He  is  not  a  man  who  is  habitually  getting 
his^  living  by  begging  or  vagrancy ;  he  has  begged 
once,  but  his  mode  of  livelihood  is  that  of  an  honest 
bona  fide  working  man.  Nobody  would  take  his  child 
away  from  him  I  think.  I  do  not  think  in  the  application 
of  the  section  in  those  cases  there  is  very  much  difficulty 
in  practice.  Of  course  you  may  put  hypothetical 
cases  on  the  line  and  they  become  very  difficult  to  answer. 
Sometimes  you  may  put  it  to  one  man  and  he  will  answer 
it  in  one  way,  and  you  put  it  to  another  equally  experienced 
man,  and  he  will  answer  it  in  another.  I  think  in  practice 
there  is  very  little  difficulty  in  dealing  with  them. 

10750.  Are  you  aware  of  a  Circular  Letter  of  the 
Home  Office  in  1869  in  which  they  take  the  same  view 
of  the  section  that  you  have  just  given  ? — No,  I  was  not 


aware  of  it.  I  think  no  magistrate  would  have  any  doubt  ,)fr.  H.  A. 
that  if  a  man  were  shown  to  be  an  habitual  vagrant  roving  Feni»:':k. 

the  streets  getting  his  living  by  vagrancy,  he  would  not   . 

be  a  proper  person  to  have  the  custody  and  control  of  "  ' 
his  child. 

10751.  Do  you  think  that  the  act  of  habitually  tramp- 
ing a  child  about  should  be  an  offence  ;  it  is  not  an 
offence  at  present,  but  d©  you  think  it  should  be  made 
an  offence  ? — You  mean  an  offence  on  the  part  of  the 
father  ? 

10752.  Would  you  let  the  father  go  free  and  not  punish 
him  at  all ;  that  is  the  question  ? — I  think  the  great  thing 
is  to  get  the  child.  I  think  you  have  really  effected 
your  purpose  almost  when  you  have  got  the  child. 

10753.  You  would  not  take  the  child,  unless  it  had 
been  proved  to  you  that  it  was  being  habitually  tramped 
about  ? — Oh,  no,  I  would  not  take  the  child  of  a  working 
man  who  was  moving  from  London  as  I  said  to  Manchester 
or  Birmingham,  who  casually  begs  once  or  twice  on  the 
way  ;  I  would  not  take  that  child  away. 

10754.  Therefore  it  would  be  a  bad  case  of  tramping 
about  that  you  would  deal  with  under  the  Act  ? — Cer- 
tainly. ,  _ 

10755.  Do  you  think  that  that  man  should  go  a  bsolut6ly 
free,  without  any  punishment  at  all,  and  possibly  get 
another  child? — If  the  man  is  tramping  about  begging, 
you  can  deal  with  him  for  begging. 

10756.  You  mean  you  might  catch  him  again  after- 
wards ? — You  might  probably  catch  him  at  the  time. 
If  he  is  a  professional  beggar,  you  will  deal  with  him  as  a 
beggar  and  take  the  child  off  to  the  industrial  school. 
For  myself  I  do  not  think  that  you  want  any  further 
power  there. 

10757.  If  the  parent  is  considered  sufficiently  bad  not 
to  retain  control  of  the  child,  you  think  he  should  not  be 
punished  for  the  offence  of  tramping  about  with  the  child  ? 
— I  do  not  like  the  idea  of  creating  further  offences  if 
you  can  help  it.  I  think  the  mischief  and  evil  can  be 
sufficiently  dealt  with  under  the  present  statute. 

10758.  You  have  been  very  kind  in  your  remarks 
about  the  justices  at  petty  sessions ;  you  have  given 
them  credit  for  a  great  deal  of  common  sense  which 
some  people  do  not  suppose  they  always  possess  ? — I 
have  often  sat  with  them,  and  I  must  say  I  have  always 
observed  it. 

10759.  Do  you  draw  any  distinction  between  county 
magistrates  and  borough  magistrates  ? — At  Bradford 
1  frequently  sat  with  the  borough  magistrates,  and  I  was 
always  much  struck  with  the  shrewd  common  sense  of 
the  justices  there. 

10760.  In  a  certain  borough  the  magistrates  some 
time  ago  absolutely  refused  to  give  any  punishment  to 
casuals  brought  before  them  by  the  guardians  for  not 
performing  their  task ;  do  you  consider  that  common 
sense  ? — Well,  of  course,  you  must  remember  in  such 
a  large  body  of  men  as  the  magistrates  of  the  kingdom, 
the  unpaid  magistrates  in  the  country,  you  will  find 
some  men  who  do  rather  eccentric  things ;  you 
would  not  expect  otherwise  ;  I  am  speaking  of  them  as 
a  body  ;  I  have  a  great  respect  for  them  ;  I  think  they 
are  a  thoroughly  efficient  body  who  do  their  work  well. 

10761.  But  still  common  sense  is  a  variable  quantity, 
is  it  not  ? — I  do  not  agree  with  those  magistrates. 

10762.  We  have  had  evidence  that  in  similar  offences 
of  vagrancy  there  was  an  astounding  variety  in  the 
sentences.  I  have  no  doubt  all  these  magistrates  in 
giving  their  decisions  thought  they  were  exercising  their 
common  sense  in  the  particular  cases  ? — I  have  no  doubt 
they  thought  they  were. 

10763.  You  are  rather  agairst  a  minimum  sentence 
for  these  vagrancy  offences  ? — Yes. 

10764.  Having  regard  to  the  varying  decisions  of  the 
different  benches  in  really  similar  cases,  would  it  not  be 
advisable  to  let  them  know  that  there  must  be  some 
minimum  sentence  given  for  the  particular  offence  ? — 
I  am  entirely  opposed  myself  to  interfering  with  their 
discretion  ;  1  prefer  to  leave  it  to  them,  even  at  the  risk 
of  action  sometimes  being  taken  by  the  magistrates 
that  probably  you  and  I  would  not  approve  of. 

10765.  {Dr.  Downes.)  We  have  been  dealing  to  a  large 
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MINUTES  OP  EVIDENCE  : 


Mr.  E.  N.  extent  -with  the  case  of  the  incorrigible  rogue,  and  it  was 
Fenwick.     suggested  that  he  should  be  consigned  to  a  place  of  deten- 

  tion  or  a  labour  colony,  whatever  you  like  to  call  it.  1 

take  it  that  the  longer  a  man  is  on  the  road  as  a  vagrant 
the  more  difficult  it  would  become  to  reform  him  ? — 
I  suppose  that  the  more  confirmed  he  becomes  in 
his  habits  of  vagrancy  and  wandering  and  idleness,  the 
more  difficult  a  case  it  would  be  to  reform. 

10766.  Incorrigible  rather  implies  that  ? — Yes,  he 
has  arrived  at  that  stage. 

10767.  I  have  been  thinking  of  the  case  of  a  man  who 
has  not  reached  that  stage  ;  would  it  he  of  any  assistance 
to  the  magistrates  if  there  was  a  possibility  of  consigning 
such  a  man  to  a  place  under  voluntary  management, 
such  as  the  Salvation  Army  colony,  or  something  of 
that  sort  ? — I  do  not  know  why  the  ordinary  labour 
colony  to  which  you  are  proposing  to  send  the  incorri- 
gible rogue  should  not  be  a  voluntary  establishment, 
subject  of  course  to  inspection. 

10768.  Would  you  send  the  man  there  before  he  quali- 
fied as  an  incorrigible  ? — No,  I  do  not  think  I  would. 

10769.  My  point  is  that  the  longer  you  leave  it  the 
more  difficult  the  question  of  reform  becomes  ? — No 
doubt,  but  the  more  certain  you  are  that  you  have  got 
the  right  man  to  go. 

10770.  But  what  would  be  the  use  of  your  labour 
colony  if  it  is  only  for  those  men  ? — You  mean  what 
would  be  the  ultimate  benefit  to  the  man  ? 

10771.  What  would  be  the  ultimate  benefit  to  the 
nation  ?— Well,  you  would  try  and  I  presume  you  would 
get  a  certain  percentage  of  men  to  reform  ;  it  would 
depend  upon  how  you  carried  it  on  and  the  sort  of  men 
you  had,  and  the  instruction  you  gave  them.  A  certain 
percentage  of  them  might  come  out  and  be  absorbed  into 
the  labour  market  and  become  decent  men  ;  they  are 
young  you  know  ;  they  are  not  old  men. 

10772.  You  do  not  regard  incorrigible  as  necessarily 
meaning  that  they  are  hopeless  in  the  sense  of  reform  ? 
— I  use  the  word  incorrigible  to  designate  a  class  pointed 
out  under  the  Vagrancy  Act  of  George  IV.  The  word 
is  used  in  the  statute  as  meaning  a  man  who  has  been 
dealt  with  on  two  previous  occasions  and  sentenced 
twice  before.  I  do  not  use  the  word  incorrigible  in  the 
sense  that  absolutely  nothing  can  be  done  with  him  in 
the  future. 

10773.  {Captain  Eardley-Wilmot.)  If  the  man  has 
been  brought  up  for  begging  is  he  charged  by  the  police 
with  being  an  incorrigible,  or  is  that  point  settled  by  the 
magistrate  ? — It  is  settled  by  the  magistrate  after  he  has 
gone  into  the  case  and  heard  the  proof  of  the  previous 
convictions.  The  magistrate  then  says,  "I  shall  send 
you  to  the  sessions  as  an  incorrigible  rogue.'' 

10774.  It  is  entirely  in  his  hands  ? — Yes. 

10775.  A  policeman  cannot  bring  a  man  up  of  his 
own  knowled.ge  and  charge  him  with  being  an  incorrigible 
rogue  ? — He  brings  him  up  and  charges  him  with  begging  ; 
the  constable  may  not  know  the  man's  history. 

10776.  He  may  or  may  not  ? — The  constable  finds 
him  in  the  street  and  charges  him  with  begging  only  ; 
when  inquiry  is  made,  it  is  found  out  that  he  has  been 
convicted  before  over  and  over  again. 

10777.  (Captain  Showers.)  Do  you  not  think  that  if  we 
had  a  better  system  of  identification  we  should  be  able  to 
pick  up  these  incorrigible  rogues  very  much  quicker  than 
we  do  now  ? — Oh,  no  doubt. 

10778.  A  man  passes  on  from  one  county  to  another 
and  he  is  convicted  probably  once  or  twice  in  each  county, 
and  you  know  nothing  at  all  about  him  and  he  comes  up 
as  a  fresh  man  at  each  place  ? — That  is  true.  I  have  not 
the  slightest  doubt  that  men  come  in  to  London  who  are 
old  convicted  provincial  vagrants,  and  they  pose  here 
as  first  offenders  and  get  treated  as  such. 

10779.  Do  you  not  think  that  a  system  of  finger-printing 
these  convicted  vagrants  would  be  a  good  thing  ? — I 
think  it  would  be  a  good  thing  if  the  expense  would  not 
be  very  great ;  I  do  not  know  how  that  would  be  ;  whether 
the  expense  and  trouble  would  not  be  considerable. 

10780.  There  would  be  of  course  a  certain  amount  of 
delay  in  having  a  man  remanded  ;  and  there  would  be  the 
expense  of  sending  him  back  to  prison  while  these  finger, 
prints  were  being  taken  ? — So  many  men  are  now  re- 


manded for  inquiries  in  the  week  ;  it  could  be  done  in  the- 
week  I  suppose.  I  take  it  that  if  the  man  were  remanded" 
for  inquiries  his  finger-prints  could  be  taken  and  forwarded: 
to  some  head  office  where  they  keep  the  records,  and  they 
could  be  examined  easily  in  the  week. 

10781.  The  remand  for  a  week  while  the  inquiry  is  being 
made  would  be  a  deterrent  to  vagrancy  ? — The  man  of 
course  could  not  get  out  into  the  street  to  beg  during  that 
week.  When  he  comes  up  for  sentence  the  fact  is  taken 
into  consideration  that  he  has  been  already  in  custody  for 
seven  days  ;  the  magistrate  will  say  "  You  will  go  to  prisOD' 
for  seven  days,"  that  is  fourteen  days  altogether. 

10782.  In  some  cases  the  magistrate  will  say,  "If  yous 
promise  to  get  out  of  the  town  I  will  discharge  you"  ? — li 
am  aware  that  that  spirit  of  passing  him  on  prevails. 

10783.  It  is  rather  a  wrong  system  ? — Of  course  it  is- 
not  pimishing  a  man  for  his  oflience  ;  it  is  getting  rid  of  a 
burden  upon  the  rates. 

10784.  Do  you  think  that  if  the  police  had  more  to  do' 
with  the  casual  wards,  that  would  be  a  deterrent  ? — I  am 
afraid  you  are  asking  me  to  go  into  a  subject  upon  which 
I  have  not  had  very  much  experience.  Of  course  I  only 
come  across  these  cases  in  the  police  courts. 

10785.  You  have  a  better  system  in  London  of  identify- 
ing the  vagrant  than  there  is  in  the  provinces  ? — We- 
have  no  means  in  London  of  identifying  a  man  who  has~ 
come  from  a  distance  ;  if  a  man  comes,  say,  from  St.  Albans- 
we  should  not  know  him  here.  Supposing  he  has  been  con- 
victed and  sent  to  gaol  in  St.  Albans  for  begging  there  ; 
he  arrives  in  London  and  is  brought  up  before  a  magistrate- 
who  asks  "Anything  known  about  him?"  "Nothing." 

10786.  In  the  provinces  the  vagrants  are  more  on  the 
move  ? — Of  course  we  have  numbers  who  remain  about. 
London.  They  haunt  the  West  End  of  London.  To 
show  you  how  the  vagrants  haunt  that  part  of 
London  I  may  tell  you  that  we  have  at  Bow  Street,  with 
one  exception,  the  largest  number  of  vagrants — 330  j 
at  Marlborough  Street,  however,  they  had  last  year 
1,208  ;  there  is  no  court  like  it,  but  of  course  "where  the 
carcase  is,"  etc.  That  is  why  he  is  caught  in  the 
Marlborough  Street  district.  You  will  find  him  right  irt 
the  centre  of  the  West  End,  the  wealthy  part  of  London... 
The  next  is  Bow  Street,  and  then  there  is  a  considerable 
fall.  Bow  Street  includes  a  great  number  of  theatres  and 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  House  of  Commons. 

10787.  You  are  aware  that  in  the  provinces 
a  man  wishing  to  get,  we  will  say,  from  London 
to  Ipswich,  directly  he  gets  out  of  the  Metropolitan  area, 
and  into  the  county  of  Essex  commits  some  small  act — ■ 
breaks  a  window  or  something — and  he  is  run  in  ;  he  is 
sent  to  gaol  at  Chelmsford  for  a  few  days,  and  then  that 
gets  him  nearly  twenty  miles  on  his  road  to  Ipswich  ;  and'. 
he  does  the  same  thing  when  he  gets  into  Suffolk  ? — 
Yes ;  it  is  only  another  illustration  of  the  mischief  of 
short  sentences. 

10788.  (Chairman.)  You  have  suggested  that  the  mani 
should  be  sentenced  in  the  case  of  a  light  offence  to  the 
rising  of  the  court,  and  I  suppose  that  if  his  second  offence 
is  trivial  he  might  have  the  same  sentence  imposed  the 
second  time,  but  in  each  case,  whatever  the  sentence  was, 
that  sentence  would  be  recorded  ? — Yes. 

10789.  Instead  of  letting  the  man  go  free  altogether, 
there  would  be  a  record  of  that  sentence  ;  and  if  it  could 
be  accompanied  by  some  other  means  of  identification, 
finger-printing  or  otherwise,  it  would  be  useful  ? — I  do  not 
suggest  the  second  sentence  need  be  a  heavy  sentence.  It 
may  be  that  the  second  case  is  a  trivial  matter  and  is  so  - 
surrounded  with  excusing  circumstances  that  one  might 
think  a  day  sufficient  for  it.  It  is  recorded  ;  he  is  then 
convicted  as  a  rogue  and  vagabond  as  distinguished  from^ 
an  idle  and  disorderly  person. 

10790.  He  would  get  the  warning  of  the  court  that  the 
third  offence  might  lead  him  to  be  considered  a  rogue  and' 
vagabond  and  sent  for  a  considerable  period  ? — Yes. 

10791.  Have  you  anything  further  you  would  wish  to 
say  ? — Perhaps  it  might  interest  the  Committee  to  know 
that  I  have  got  out  the  average  age  of  the  vagrants 
convicted  at  Bow  Street,  and  I  find  it  is  thirty-six  and  a 
half  years. 

10792.  Can  you  say  what  number  would  be  of  the 
class  of  old  and  absolutely  helpless  men  ? — I  could  not 
tell  you  ;  I  have  not  got  the  figures  here,  but  there  would  be- 
a  certain  number  of  them  absolutely  helpless  old  fellows. 
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and  Jlr.  Horace  Fletcher,  called: 


10793.  (Dr.  Downes.)  Dr.  Hopkins,  you  are  Reader  in 
physiology  at  the  University  of  Cambridge  ;  and  Mr. 
Fletcher's  interest  in  the  economics  of  dietary  and  in  the 
recent  researches  in  the  United  States  of  America  is  well 
known  ? — That  is  so. 

10794.  In  your  official  capacity  you  have  given 
considerable  attention  to  questions  of  dietary  from  the 
physiological  point  of  view  ? — I  have. 

10795.  Will  you  be  kind  enough  to  give  us  in  popular 
ianguage  the  main  outlines  of  the  questions  that  we  have 
to  deal  with.  I  think  perhaps  if  you  were  to  explain  to 
us  the  chief  constituents  of  food  and  their  different  roles, 
that  would  help  us  as  a  commencement  ? — The  actual 
purposes  served  by  the  food  stuffs  in  the  body  of  a  man 
are  first  of  all  therepair  of  broken  down  tissue,  and  secondly 
the  supply  of  actual  energy  for  the  internal  and  external 
work  that  the  body  may  be  called  upon  to  do.  These 
two  needs  are  supplied  by  three  basal  food  stuffs,  proteids, 
that  is  nitrogenous  food  stuffs,  the  fats,  and  the  carbo- 
hydrates. 

10796.  The  last  named  being  chiefly  starches  and 
sugars  ? — Yes.  As  regards  the  supply  of  energy  all 
these  classes  come  into  account.  One  may  or  may  not  be 
more  efficient  than  another — and  this  is  a  point  that  may 
come  up  later — but  all  can  supply  energy  to  the  body. 
On  the  other  hand,  proteids  alone  can  serve  to  repair 
the  tissues,  and  therefore  the  proteids  have  to  be  con- 
sidered as  a  quite  special  class  of  food  stuffs,  and  it  is  in 
connection  with  the  proteids  that  the  more  complex 
questions  arise  as  to  the  optimum  quantity  that  the  body 
should  receive,  and  as  to  the  precise  way  in  which  the 
proteid  is  dealt  with.  Scientific  views  have  changed  a 
good  deal  as  to  how  precisely  the  nitrogenous  food  stuff 
is  dealt  with  after  it  is  taken  into  the  body.  At  the 
earliest  stage  of  what  may  be  called  really  scientific  in- 
formation on  the  subject,  the  two  classes  of  food  stuffs 
were  held  to  be  dealt  with  on  different  lines  in 
the  body.  Liebig  taught  that  the  proteid  could 
only  have  one  fate,  namely,  to  be  wholly  and  entirely 
built  up  into  the  living  tissues,  that  is  to  say  that  any 
proteid  which  was  dealt  with  could  not  be  broken  down 
again,  and  final  products  could  not  themselves  be  got 
rid  of  until  they  had  formed  an  actual  part  of  a  muscle 
or  other  living  structure.  Liebig's  conception  was  that 
other  food  stuffs,  the  fats  and  carbo-hydrates,  were 
dealt  with,  so  to  speak,  on  a  lower  plane,  those  could 
be  burnt  direct,  and  supply  heat  and  power  of  work — 
energy;  but  the  proteid  had  this  special  fate,  that  it 
must  be  built  up  before  it  could  be  utilised  and  serve  ais 
the  sole  source  of  muscular  energy.  In  Liebig's  view 
that  was  a  very  prominent  point,  that  the  proteid  and 
the  proteid  alone  could  serve  as  a  source  of  mechanical 
«nergy.  That  view  exercised  a  wide  influence,  but  it 
became  modified  as  soon  as  actual  quantitative  studies 
of  the  excreta  in  relation  to  food  stjiffs  became  possible, 
and  at  a  later  stage,  beginning  about  the  sixties,  the  point 
of  view  was  rather  this,  that  the  essential  use  of  the 
proteid  was  repair,  and  perhaps  repair  only ;  that  the  fats 
and  carbo-hydrates  could  supply  the  source  of  muscular 
energy,  mechanical  energy,  just  as  readily  and  perhaps 
more  readily  than  the  proteid.  Therefore,  with  that  view, 
while  the  proteid  is  an  absolutely  essential  food,  because 
the  body  is  always  needing  repair,  the  quantity  of  it  that 
is  actually  necessary  becomes  less  certain,  because  it  has 
no  special  function  over  and  above  that  of  the  fat  and 
■carbo-hydrate  as  a  source  of  muscular  energy.  So  with 
the  change  of  view,  there  came  some  uncertainty  as  to 
what  was  to  be  looked  upon  as  the  optimum  amount  ot 
proteid,  although  there  was  no  doubt  that  a  certain 
minimum  was  absolutely  essential.  That  view,  modified 
more  or  less,  has  held  the  ground  largely  for  the  last 
forty  or  fifty  years.  I  ought  to  mention  that  a  very 
prominent  teacher  of  chemical  physiology  at  the  moment, 
Professor  Pfliiger  of  Bonn,  is  in  a  modified  way  inclined 
io  return  to  the  view  of  Liebig,  in  this  sense,  and  in  this 
sense  only,  that  he  looks  upon  proteid  as  a  preferential 
food  for  all  purposes,  and  this  will  bring  us  quite  to  the 
heart  of  the  difficulties  that  will  have  to  be  discussed. 
According  to  Pfliiger  then,  the  proteid  is  a  preferential 
food.   The  muscle  is  nrt  compelled  to  use  it  for  the 


purposes  of  producing  mechanical  energy,  but  it  is  more  /),.  p 
efficient,  more  advantageous,  and,  a  preferential  food  Hopkins 
stuff  for  the  purpose  of  gjuscular  work.  In  that  view  ovd  Mr.  H. 
I  ought  to  say,  Pfliiger  largely  stands  alone,  although  he  FleUher. 
is  an  authority  to  whom  a  great  deal  of  respect  is  due.  r,  \9Q5 
Quite  the  most  recent  work  that  I  expect  we  will  deal " 
with  to-day  is  not  compatible  with  that  extreme  view 
of  Pfliiger.  One  has  to  admit  of  course  that  there  is  a 
great  deal  of  conflict  of  opinion  here,  but  it  is  possible 
more  or  less  to  reconcile  the  facts  and  bring  them  to  order. 
The  most  recent  experimentation  which  we  will  have  to 
deal  with  to-day  has  brought  us  to  this  probabi  ity,  that 
when  the  nitrogenous  food  stuff  is  absorbed,  so  far  as  it  is 
not  used  for  the  purpose  of  repair  of  tissue,  and  that  is 
probably  quantitively  something  small,  it  is  not  stored 
as  prot?id,  but  the  nitrogen  is  eliminated  through  the 
kidneys  at  the  moment  of  absorption,  and  the  main 
part  of  the  substance  of  the  proteid  is  stored  as  non- 
nitrogenous  material.  If  that  view  is  correct,  you  will 
see  that  except  for  the  purpose  of  repair  the  proteid  is  to 
be  looked  upon  as  merely  in  line  with  the  fats  and  carbo- 
hydrates, and  the  question  arises  as  to  which  of  those  is 
really  the  best  for  the  purpose  of  energy  production  and 
for  maintenance  of  temperature  of  the  body,  it  is  clear 
that  we  have  as  yet  no  settled  theory  of  nutrition,  and  the 
optimum  conditions  must  be  determined  by  direct  observa- 
tion. In  the  endeavour  to  get  at  what  may  be  called 
the  normal  nutrition  of  man,  the  normal  dietary,  three 
methods  have  been  adopted.  First,  what  may  be  called 
the  statistical  method,  that  is  to  say,  to  assume  that 
what  is  customary  is  best,  and  to  get,  on  statistical 
lines,  what  has  been  customary,  what  have  been  the 
habits  of  the  various  classes  of  the  community  in  the 
matter  of  diet  ;  we  have  many  very  exhaustive  studies 
on  these  lines.  Another  method,  which  I  would  call 
the  first  experimental  method,  is  that  a  man  should  be 
actually  studied,  with  suitable  apparatus,  as  a  working 
machine,  and  the  balance  drawn  between  income  and 
outgo  of  his  food  stuffs  representing  fuel,  and  of  the 
work  he  does,  the  heat  he  produces,  and  of  his  excreta  ; 
and  it  should  be  ascertained  exactly  how  much  that 
individual  man  is  utilising  for  the  needs  of  the  mcment. 
A  third  method  of  experimentation  is  rather  to  vary  the 
amount  of  diet  taken,  and  vary  the  proportion  of  its 
constituents,  and  observe  the  effect  upon  human  effi- 
ciency and  health.  Those  three  methods  really  almost 
exhaust  the  lines  of  approach  to  this  problem  of  obtaining 
information  as  to  what  is  to  be  looked  upon  as  the 
optimum  ration.  Before  discussing  these  three  methods, 
which  I  can  do  I  think  briefly,  I  would  like  to  define  the 
method  usually  adopted  of  measuring  the  total  energy 
contained  in  the  food  stuffs.  We  usually  employ,  as  a  con- 
venient measure,  a  unit  called  "  calorie  "  which  repre- 
sents the  amount  of  heat  involved  in  raising  a  kilo- 
gramme of  water  one  degree  centigrade.  By  stating 
their  total  energy-value  in  calories,  one  can  compare 
the  value  of  the  dietaries  we  have  to  deal  -with.  First 
of  all  take  the  dietaries  obtained  by  the  statistical  method. 
The  difficulties  in  the  path  of  the  statistical  method,  here 
as  elsewhere,  are  first  of  all  a  certain  difficulty  in  getting 
really  accurate  data  ;  and  secondly  the  difficulty  that 
one  has  to  admit  somewhat  of  an  assumption  that  the 
customary  practice  is  the  optimum  practice.  I  might 
be  allowed  for  instance  to  illustrate  that,  I  think,  in  this 
way,  without  prejudice.  Suppose  one  wanted  to 
determine  the  optimum,  that  is  the  normal  and  proper 
dietary,  by  the  statistical  method.  Half  a  century  ago, 
if  we  were  to  choose  the  more  wealthy  classes  and  the 
more  intelligent  classes  as  a  standard,  it  would  eeem 
that  a  certain,  not  very  small,  ration  of  alcohol  would  be 
looked  upon  as  essential,  whereas  I  think  it  must  be 
admitted  that  the  actual  value  of  an  alcohol  ration  so 
determined  by  statistical  methods  may  be  much  too 
high.  That  seems  to  me  a  legitimate  way  of  iilustralirg 
that,  even  in  the  question  of  the  basal  food  stuffs,  pro- 
taids,  fats,  and  carbo-hydrates,  the  statistical  method 
is  not  necessarily  an  indication  of  Ihe  optimum.  But 
still,  from  the  difficulties  with  other  methods,  and  the 
undoubted  value  of  experience,  a  great  deal  of  attention 
has  been,  and  is  rightly,  given  to  statistical  dietaries 
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Or.  I,  G.  The  result  of  the  experience  and  the  information  offered 
Hopkins     by  statistics  can  be  very  fairly  summed  up  in  the  familiar 

""  ot        ^  <^able  which  was  supplied  by  Carl  Voit,  of  Miinich,  because 
his  dietary  has  served  as  the  basis  for  considerations  of 

2  jgQ-  dietaries  all  the  world  over,  and  it  is  interesting  to  find 

  '  that  if  one  takes  a  very  large  number  of  statistical  studies 

all  over  the  world,  the  average  tends  very  much  to  ap- 
proximate to  Voit ;  and  more  recent  studies  of  this  sort 
made  in  America,  especially  amongst  the  professional 
and  well-to-do  classes,  on  the  average  tend  to  approxi- 
mate to  the  Voit  standard.  In  America  there  is  a  slightly 
higher  fuel  value,  though  they  do  not  depart  verj-  greatly 
from  the  Voit  standard.  That  standard  was  this,  that  the 
'  gross  dietary  should  contain  about  118  grammes  of  pro- 

teid,    56   grammes   of   fat,   500   grammes   of  carbo- 
hydrate (sugar  and  starch),  and  that  the  amount  of 
energy  that  could  be  extracted  from  the  diet  should  be 
represented  by  some  3,000  calori.s.     For  the  moment 
I  need  go  no  further  into  the  data  obtained  from  statis- 
tics.   The  experimental  method  in  essence  clearly  makes 
for  greater  accuracy,  because  everything  can  be  care- 
fully measured,  weighed,  and  the  whole  balance  care- 
fully struck.    The  difficulties  and  objections  to  it  are 
these,  that  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  extend  an  experi- 
ment over  a  sufficiently  long  period,  and  for  the  most 
part  the  studies  of  this  question  on  experimental  lines 
have  b3en  too  brief  to  be  wholly  satisfactory,  because 
it  is  clear  that  to  obtain  good  information  as  to  the  effect 
of  a  given  dietary  a  comparatively  long  study  is  requisite. 
I  mentioned  that  one  line  of  experiment  consisted  in 
using  suitable  apparatus  and  obtaining  a  balance  sheet, 
and  seeing,  in  other  words,  exactly  how  much  material 
of  each  sort,  and  how  much  fuel  energy  in  the  total,  a 
given  man  under  given  conditions  is  utilising.  For 
experimsnts  of  this  sort  of  an  important  kind  we  have 
had  to  look  to   America.     The    experimentation  is 
extremely  expensive,  the  apparatus  required  is  very  ex- 
pensive, and  the  details  for  carrying  out  the  experiments 
are  expensive  too,  and  so  far  only  in  Middleton,  Conn., 
more  or  less  under  the  Agricultural  Department  of  the 
United  States,  and  under  the  influence  of  Professor 
Atwater,  have  experiments  really  wholly  satisfactory, 
from  one  point  of  view,  been  done.   In  these  experiments, 
which  one  may  spsak  of  as  Atwater's,  men  actually  lived 
for  some  three  or  four  days,  more  or  less,  in  a  small  but 
practicable  room,  which  was  a  respiration  chamber,  so 
arranged  that  the  total  products  given  out  from  the  lungs 
could  b3  collected  and  measured,  and  was  at  the  same  time 
a  calorimeter,  that  is  to  say  an  apparatus  in  which  the 
total  heat  given  out  by  the  human  body  could  be  mea- 
sured with  accuracy  ;  if,  in  addition  to  these  two  factors, 
the  diet  is  carefully  analysed,  its  value  in  proteid,  fat, 
and  carbo-hydrate  known,  its  fuel  value  in  calories  known, 
and   lastly   the   solid    and    liquid   excreta  analysed, 
then  yoa  have  all  the  data  for  striking  a  balance  sheet 
and  determining  exactly  what  has  gone    on  in  the 
body   of     the    subject    of   the    experiment.     It  is 
somewhat  of  a  tax  upon  any  one  to  spend  any  large 
time  in  this  chamber,  whatever  may  be  his  scientific 
enthusiasm.    Mr,  Fletcher,  who  is  here,  has  passed  some 
days  in  that  chamber,  and  he  can  speak  on  the  point. 
For  that  reason  the   experiments   are   rather   few ; 
in  all  they  amotmt  to  some  fifty,  I  think,  but  I  would 
not  like  to  speak  definitely  as  to  that.    They  have 
been    carried    out   on    only   very   few  individuals, 
perhaps  eight    in     all,   a    very  small  number  for 
such  an  important  question.     But,  briefly,  what  was 
found  in  Atwater's  chamber  was  this,  that  neglecting 
the  actual  diet  given,  and  attending  to  the  actual  break- 
down that  occurred  in  the  body,  that  is  to  say,  the 
amount  of  proteid,  carbo-hydrate,  and  fat  which  was 
used  in  the  body,  and  the  total  fuel  value,  Atwater  found 
higher  figures  than  have  been  accepted  as  normal,  and 
as  a  result  of  those  experiments,  few  as  they  were,  At- 
water was  led  to  advocate  a  higher  fuel  value,  a  higher 
proteid   value,  than  the  accepted  values  based  upon 
Voit's  table.     For  instance,  he  found  that  a  man 
at  rest  within  this  chamber — the  rest  was  as  com- 
plete as  possible — utilised  107  grammes  proteid  per 
diem,  and  of  calories  some  2,260  ;   Voit's  figures  wer^, 
it    should    be    remembered,     supposed    to  cover 
average  work.    I  take  it  that  I  may  discuss  these  figures 
in  grammes  ;  if  one  remembers  that  the  Voit  standard 
is  105  grammes  proteid  and  3,000  calories,  it  is  easy 
to  compare  the  figures. 


10797.  We  had  better  say  grammes  if  you  are  speaking 
of  the  one  measure  ? — Thank  you. 

10798.  {Mr.  Simpson.)  You  were  speaking  of  one  day  ? 
—Ore  day.  These  figures  do  not  refer  to  the  diet  given  ; 
of  course  that  was  also  measured  to  see  if  the  body  was 
actually  gaining  or  losing,  These  experiments  measured 
what  actually  was  broken  down,  not  only  what  was 
given.  If  the  diet  was  deficient  the  body  itself  suffered. 
The  utilized  proteid  then  on  the  average,  with  men  resting, 
was  107  grammes,  the  calories  2,260 ;  if  this  is  expressed  per 
kilo,  of  body  weight,  which  is  more  satisfactory  from  some 
points  of  view,  we  find  of  proteid  1-54  per  kilo,  of  body 
weight,  and  for  calories  2"5  per  kilo,  of  body  weight.  As 
soon  as  work  was  done  in  this  chamber,  by  a  man  doing 
measured  work  on  a  bicycle,,  the  demand  both  for  proteid 
and  for  fuel  value  in  the  diet  apparently  went  up  to  a 
very  marked  extent,  and  the  results  of  these  chamber 
experiments  led  Atwater  to  put  the  figures  on  this  sort  of 
level:  with  very  hard  work  as  done  in  the  chamber 
— a  man  actually  bicycled  for  sixteen  hours  out  of  twenty- 
four — for  such  employment,  ^  as  that  he  required  175 
grammes  of  proteid  and, 5, 500  calories;  a  man  or  hard 
work,  work  which  it  is  perhaps  fair  to  speak  of  as  some- 
thing comparable  to  hard  labour  in  the  ordinary  accepted 
sense,  utilized  150  grammes  of  proteid  and  4,150  calories. 
A  man  with  quite  moderate  work  required  125  grammes  of 
proteid  and  3,400  calories,  which  is  beginning  to  ap- 
proximate to  the  Voit  stajidard,  but  is  distinctly  above 
it.  So  much  then  for  the  most  accurate  information  which 
we  really  at  present  possess  as  to  what  amount  'of 
foodstufis  may  be  actually  broken  down  in  an 
individual  case.  These  chamber  experiments  do  yield 
interesting  information,  extremely  interesting  to  the 
physiologist,  on  the  lines,,  of  showing  what  in  any 
particular  man  can  be  utilised  in  the  body  under  different 
conditions,  but  I  venture  to  suggest  that  experiments  of 
that  sort  do  not  give  any  indication  as  to  the  optimum, 
and  for  this  reason :  the  human  body  naturally  strives 
always  to  come  to  an  equilibrium  if  the  diet  be  in  excess, 
and  gsets  rid  of  both  energy  and  actual  substance ;  it  gets  rid 
day  by  day  of  what  is  supplied  to  it  day  by  day,  therefore 

,  if  one  deals  with  an  individual  whose  previous  habits  have 
set  him  to  a  certain  height  of  metabolism,  one  would  be 
sure  that,  if  supplied- with  the  same  amount  of  material  in 
the  dietary  in    a    chamber,  such  as   this   used  by 
Atwater,  one  will  find  the  material  broken  down.  I 
think  we  have  not  sufficient  to  justify  us  in  concluding 
that  this  high  standard  which  comes  from  Atwater's 
results  is  an  optimum  standard,  because,  as  all  those  who 
work  in  this  chamber  admit,  the  conditions  were  anything 
but  favourable  for  hard  work,  apart  from   the  fact 
that    the    subjects     chosen      were     folk  already 
employing  by  habit   a  very  high   nitrogenous  value, 
and  very  high  calories  in  their  diet.    We  now  come 
to  experimentation  of  the  other  sort,  namely,  where  the 
diet  is  varied  in  quality  and  quantity,  and  the  actual 
efficiencj^  of  it  as  a  standard  tested  by  its  effect  upon  health 
and  bodily  efficiency.     A  large  number  of  experiments 
of  this  sort  exist  in  the  literature,  especially  as  carried  out 
in  Germany  twenty -ifive;  or  thirty  years  back,  or  longer, 
by  Voit.    But  none,  although  they  give  interesting  data, 
have  been  carried  out  for  more  than  a  comparatively  brief 
period,  let  us  say  of  a  week.  Now  to  anyone  who  considers 
this  question  candidly,  the  information  obtained  as  the 
result  of  a  week's  study  is  not  in  itself  of  great  value. 
Quite  recently,  within  the  last  two  or  three  years,  work 
has  been  carried  out  by  Professor  Chittenden  of  the 
Sheffield  physiological    school,   Yale,   work  originally 
stimulated,  I  might  say^  by  the  enterprise  of  Mr.  H. 
Fletcher  who  is  here,    and  aided   by  the  American 
Government  and  by  grants  from  various  research  funds 
available  in  America.    The  new  feature  of  this  experi- 
mentation is  this,  that  it  was  extended  over  periods  which 
are  so  long  that  they  put  the  value  of  the  evidence,  I  take 
it,  on  quite  a  different  plane.    I  should  like  to  mention 
briefly  the  points  brought  out  by  this  work  of  Professor 
Chittenden.    The  experiments  were  carried  out  upon  three 
quite  different  types  of  individuals :  first  upon  five  profes- 
sional men,  either  scientific  .men  at  work  in  laboratories 
there,  or  men  associated  with  the  departmental  work  of 
these  laboratories;  secondly,  upon  a  squad  of  soldiers, 
thirteen  in  number,  of  whom  eleven  carried  the  experi- 
ment right  through.  ;  Th^sp  were  volunteers  from  the 
United  States  Army  Hpspital  Corps,  and  they  were  of 

course  well  under  control,  and  the  whole  conditions  of 
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their  diet  could  be  thoroughly  well  studied.  Lastly,  and 
these  seem  to  me  '  to  be  important  'from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  present'  inquiry,  there  were 
a  group  of  trained  athletes  who  during  this  ex- 
periment continued  in  training,  and  many  of  them  engaged 
in  athletic  contests  as  before.  First  of  all  I  would  like 
just  to  mention  what  happened  to  the  first  group,  merely 
to  give  you  an  idea  of  the  extreme  reduction  in  th6  diet 
which  can  be  carried  out  with  apparent  efficiency  and 
health.    Professor  Chittenden  himself,  from  November, 

1902,  to  June,  1903 — some  eight  months,  a  period 
of  preparation,  gradually  reduced  both  the  fuel 
value  and  the  proteid  of  his  diet,  and  during 
this  period,  although  not  a  heavy  man,  weighing 
some  sixty -five  kilos — or  about  ten  stone— he  lost 
some  ten   per  cent,    of   his  weight,  but  from  June, 

1903,  onwards,    that     weight     remained  strikingly 
constant  at  its  lower  value.    Now  from  October,  1903, 
to  Jime,  1904,  that  is  for  a  period  of  nine  consecutive 
months,  separated  from  the  preliminary  period  at  which 
the  diet  was  already  at  a  low  value,  his  whole  income  and 
outgo  was  carefully  studied,  and  Professor  Chittenden 
remained  during  those  nine  months  on  an  average  of 
35'5  grammes    of    proteid,  and  on  a  calorie  value 
of  a  little  over  1,600.    In    other  words,  he  was  on 
rather  more  than  one  third  of  the  Voit  standard  for 
proteid,  and  only  rather  more  than  one  half  of  the  Voit 
standard  for  fuel  energy.    Professor  Chittenden  through- 
out this  time  was,  needless  to  say,  not  doiilg  hard  physical 
work,  but  he  was  organising  the  whole  of  this  research, 
and  had  academical  and  other  duties  to  carry  out  at  the 
same  time  ;  he  was  in  no  sense  loafing.    Thesei  then  are 
extraordinarily  low  figures.    Professor  Mendel,  a  colleague 
of  Professor  Chittenden,  is  in  some  sense  even  a  more 
striking  case.    He  was  a  heavier  man,  and  although  he 
too  lost  weight  when  he  first  reduced  the  value  of  his  diet 
— he  went  down  to  seventy  kilos,  that  is  to  saj"^  just  eleven 
stone,  and  remained  at  that  with  great  steadiness  during 
the  period  of  some  seven  and  a  half  consecutive  months. 
He  metabolised  of  nitrogen  only  6-5  grammes"  representing 
some  40  grammes  of  proteid,  and  his  diet  had  a  calorie 
value  of  something  like  2,500.    Professor  Mendel  on  those 
low  figures  remained  in  perfect  health,  and  his  work  was  of 
a  probably  good  deal  more  arduous  character  than  that  of 
Professor  Chittenden,  since  he  carried  out  practical  work 
day  after  day  continuously  in  the  laboratories,:  and  had 
other  duties  of  a  multifarious  sort  at  the  saine  time.  I 
only  mention  these  two  instances  to  give  you  a  sort  of 
idea  of  the  extreme  reduction  which  occurred  with  ap- 
parent efficiency.    The  soldiers  during  the  period  of  five 
consecutive  months  metabolised  daily  from  53  to  59 
grammes  of  proteids  with  a  calorie  value  of  2,500  to 
2,800.    The  athletes  metabolised  during  a  period  of  five 
months  55  grammes  of  proteid  a  day  and  with  a  calor.e 
value  which  was  in  all  cases  something  like  2,500.  A 
word  as  to  the  results  of  this  treatment  upon  the  men 
themselves;  the  efficiency  of  the  soldiers  was  carefully 
studied  by,  first  of  all,  their  behaviour  in  the  gyinhasium, 
which  was  looked  upon  by  good  authorities'  there  as  a 
good  test.    What  came  out  was  this,  that  theSe  rnen  in 
spite  of  being  on  this  very  low  diet  were  able  to  be  efficient 
in  the  gymnasium,  and  to  improve  greatly  in  training. 
That  I  take  it  is  a  very  important  way  of  looking  at  this 
question,  that  with  the  low  diet  there  was  a  capacity  to 
raise  their  bodily  standard.   They  showed  a  daily  improve- 
ment in  their  efficiency,  and  in  their  ability  to  carry  out 
gymnastic  exercises  requiring  both  nerve  and  skill.  The 
athletes  were  tested  in  the  same  way,  but  as  they  were 
already  necessarily  highly  efficient  in  that  connection  a 
further  test  was  made,  and  it  was  found  that  quanti- 
tative investigations  into  the  actual  muscular  Strength 
showed  a  continuous  improvement  and  a  large  improve- 
ment by  the  end  of  the  period. 

10799.  [Dr.  Dowries.)  Their  strength  was  mea^sured  in 
the  gymnasium,  and  the  totals  summed  up  ? — The  totals 
summed  up,  and  it  showed  a  marked  improvement.  {Mr. 
Fletcher.)  And  when  they  started  they  were  supposed  to 
be  in  the  pink  of  condition,  ready  for  the  contests  of  the 
year  ;  they  were  taken  at  the  height  of  their  training. 

10800.  But  notwithstanding  that  there  was  a  still  greater 
increase  in  their  efficiency  as  tested  in  the  gymnasium  ' — 
From  75  to  100  per  cent,  in  the  actual  measurements  of 
their  strength.  {Dr.  Hopkin^.)  The  indication  of  these 
experiments  goes  to  show  then  that  the  Voit  minimum 
standard  of  proteid  Of  105  grammes  or  thereabouts  per 


diem  can  be  greatly  lowered,  even  to  half,  or  perhaps  more    Br.  F.  Cf. 
without  apparent  harm,  without  apparent  loss  of  efficiency,  Hopkins 
at  least  so  far  as  experiments  over  the  length  of  lime  I  and  Mr.  H. 
have  mentioned' would  indicate.    Now  it  seems- to  me  of  tleteher. 
considerable  importance  that  we  should  have  still  later  in-  ^  Auw  1^05 

formation  as  to  the  subjects  of  those  experiments,  and  of  — S  

that  I  have  no  official  information,  but  at  second  hand  one 
hears  that  the  habit  made  in  these  "experiments  has  not 
altogether,  if  at  all,  been  lo^  by  individuals ;  they  all  speak 
now  for  a  preference  for  this  lower  dietary;  but  I  would 
prefer,  if  you  should  be  willing  to  hear  him,  that  Mr. 
Fletcher  should  speak  as  to  that,  because  he  has  first  hand 
and  more  recent  information.  I  should  like  to  say  myself 
of  this  work  that  first  of  all  there  is  not  the  slightest  doubt 
about  the  actual  experim?ntal  data;  all  precautions  were 
taken  to  ensure  accuracy,  the  processes  used  in  analysis  were 
beyond  reproach,  and  every  detail  that  foresight  could 
suggest  was  carefully  attended  to.  Our  information  from 
these  experiments  is  that  for  periods  of  several  consecutive 
mouths  men  can  maintain,  after  perhaps  a  preliminary 
loss,  their  body  weight,  and  remain  efficient  muscularly, 
with  a  sense  of  well-being  as  regards  their  health. 

10801.  To  sum  up  what  you  have  told  us  about  the 
dietary  standards,  may  I  say  that  what  we  call  the  Voit 
standard,  which  has  dominated  the  preparation  of  dietaries 
up  to  the  present  time,  was  really  drawn  from  the  ex- 
perience of  people  who  were  more  or  less  free  to  choose 
their  own  dietary  ? — Yes. 

10802.  And  that  the  Atwater  experiments  were  con- 
ducted under  conditions  which  were  very  far  from 
natural  conditions  ? — Undoubtedly. 

10803.  Then  we  come  to  the  third  kind  of  experiments 
of  which  Professor  Chittenden's  has  been  the  chief  ;  the 
men  experimented  on,  I  think,  lived  under  fairly  natural 
conditions  ? — {Mr.  Fletcher.)  As  natural  as  the  necessary 
control  would  permit;  in  the  case  of  the  soldiers,  for 
instance,  there  was  the  necessary  surveillance. 

1080  i.  The  dietary  was  fairly  varied  ? — ^That  is  a 
great  feature  ;  the  dietary  was  varied  and  they  had 
great  choice. 

10805.  The  professional  men  and  the  athletes  were 
undjr  perfectly  natural  conditions ;  it  was  necessary  to 
keep  the  soldiers  under  surveillance  ?■ — Consequently 
there  was  more  or  less  the  monotony  of  the  restraint. 

10806.  They  were  more  or  less  under  restraint  ? — That 
is  so,  they  were  not  permitted  the  freedom  to  go  from 
under  observation. 

10807.  But  the  other  classes  were  under  natural  con- 
ditions ? — Yes. 

10808.  "With  the  exception  that  the  dietary  was  care- 
fully regulated  and  measured  ? — Yes. 

10809.  But  it  was  a  varied  dietary  ':■ — {Dr.  Hopkins.) 
Yes,  there  was  a  wide  choice. 

10810.  Have  you  looked  at  the  dietary  at  present 
enforced  for  casuals  in  this  country  ? — Yes,  I  have  care- 
fully looked  into  it,  and  I  have  calculated  its  calorie 
value. 

10811.  First  of  all,  it  gives  certain  alternatives ;  a  man 
may  have  simply  bread,  or  he  may  have  gruel,  or  he  may 
have  soup  ? — Yes. 

10812.  And  those  alternatives  differ  in  their  nutritive 
value,  I  think  ? — I  have  calculated  the  calories  for  the 
lowest  possible  combination  of  those  alternatives,  and 
for  the  hi  best  possible  combination. 

10813.  Nowwhatdoyou  think  of  the  lowest? — The  low- 
est possible  combination  would  give  53  grammes  proteid, 
and  1,663  calories.  It  is  somewhat  of  interest  to  notice 
that  that  approximates  very  closely  to  the  actual 
dietary  of  Professor  Chittenden  himself,  and  perhaps 
in  view  of  his  experience  one  would  be  less  horrified  at 
figures  of  that  sort  than  one  would  have  been  without 
Professor  Chittenden's  experience. 

10814.  I  understand  the  bread  is  the  lowest? — This 
is  the  lowest  possible  combination  of  the  three  alternatives 
■ — 53  proteid  and  1,663  calories. 

10815.  Is  that  taking  the  three  meals,  breakfast, 
dinner,  and  supper  ? — That  is  taking  breakfast,  dinner, 
and  supper,  and  in  order  to  get  the  lowest  possible 
combination  I  took  the  lowest  breakfast  ration  and  doubled 
it,  oil  the  assumption  that  they  have  the  same  for  break- 
fast and'  supper,  and  I  added  to  that  the  lowest  value 
given  for  dinner. 
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Vr.  h  (r.  10816.  {Mr.  Davy.)  What  was  that— six  ounces  of 
ndMr'^H  ounces  of  bread  ?— The  lowest  is  the  third 

Fletcher     alternative— bread  six  ounces,   broth  twenty  ounces, 

 ■  _  which  gives  -43  proteid,  -6  fat,  3-41  carba-hydrate. 

Aug.  190u.  1031 7_  (Cajjtain  Eardley-Wilmot.)  Is  eight  ounces  of 
bread  then  of  more  value  than  bread  and  broth  ? — 
Apparently  ;  after  calculating  the  value  of  the  combina- 
tion given. 

10318.  {Dr.  Dowries.)  Could  you  tell  us  what  it  coraes 
to  in  the  ca33  of  a  casual  pauper  who  remains  for  one 
night,  and  only  gets  the  lowest  supper  and  breakfast ; 
what  would  that  work  out  to  ? — I  am  sorry  I  did  not 
actually  work  that  out. 

10819.  It  would  be  simply  sixteen  ounces  of  bread  ? — 
Sixteen  ounces  of  bread  gives  exactly  1,200  calories, 
and  35  grammes  of  proteid.  The  highest  possible 
combination  of  the  three  meals  gave  85  grammes  of 
proteid,  and  2,2  jO  calories. 

10820.  Sixteen  ounces  of  bread  is  what  the  tramp  who 
simply  comes  in  for  supper  and  remains  for  breakfast, 
and  is  not  detained,  might  get  as  a  minimum  under  the 
Order  ?— Yes. 

10821.  Assuming  that  he  does  not  supplement  that  in 
someway,  do  jou  consider  that  a  suflScient  dietary  for  a 
man  who  has  to  walk  ten  or  twelve  miles  ? — Very  far 
indeed  from  baing  sufficient. 

10822.  Then  take  the  minimum  dietary  for  the  whole 
day,  including  the  dinner,  53  proteid  and  1,663 
calories,  that  is  the  whole  day's  meals  ;  what  should  you 
say  as  to  that  for  a  day's  work  ? — Having  regard  to  the 
fact  that  you  speak  of  the  lowest  value  of  the  whole  ? 

10823.  The  lowest  value  of  the  whole  three  meals  ; 
breakfast  eight  ounces  of  bread,  dinner  six  ounces  of 
bread  and  a  pint  of  broth,  and  for  supper  eight 
ounces  of  bread ;  that  I  think  works  out  to  53  proteid 
and  1,663  calories  ? — Yes. 

1 0824.  And  the  question  is  how  far  that  may  be  regarded 
as  sufficient  for  a  man  doing  a  fair  day's  work  ? — Well, 
I  think,  myself,  it  is  decidedly  much  too  low. 

10825.  {Mr.  Simpson.)  It  is  as  much  as  Professor 
Mendel  had,  is  it  not  ? — Professor  Mendsl  was  above 
that  figure  in  calories ;  he  used  on  the  average  some- 
thing like  2,400  to  2,500. 

10826.  {Dr.  Dowries.)  There  is  this  difference  between 
the  tramp  and  Professor  Mendel,  that  Professor  Mendel 
was  not  limited  to  bread  and  water  for  breakfast,  and 
bread  and  water  for  supper,  and  bread  and  something  not 
much  different  from  water  for  dinner  ? — On  the  contrary, 
he  had  great  choice. 

10827.  Is  there  not  a  great  deal  to  be  said  for  variety  ? 
— I  believe  it  is  of  great  importance. 

10828.  Then  the  tramp,  as  compared  with  Professor 
Mendil,  is  at  a  distinct  disadvantage  ? — Yes.  His  diet 
compares  not  unfavourably  from  a  quantitative 
point  of  view  with  that  of  Professor  Chittenden  him- 
self, but  one  cannot  take  it  that  the  actual  calorie  value 
of  the  work  done  by  Professor  Chittenden  is  anything 
like  as  great  as  the  average  casual  would  be  called 
upon  to  do.  {Mr.  Fletcher.)  You  do  not  realise  that 
Professor  Chittenden  is  one  of  the  most  active  men  that 
I  know  of  living.  {Dr.  Hopkins. )  Still,  I  think  a  laboratory 
life  doss  not  mean  in  actual  foot  pounds  of  work  done 
anything  approaching  the  eight  hours'  stone  breaking  and 
the  like.    {Mr.  Fletcher.)  No,  perhaps  not. 

10829.  {Mr.  Davy.)  But  that  diet  for  the  tramp  is  only 
for  one  day  ;  he  might  go  out  the  second  day  and  pick  up 

'  a  large  amount  of  calories  ? — Yes. 

10830.  {Captain  Eardley-Wilmot.)  Does  the  size  of  the 
man  affect  the  matter  at  all  ? — It  should  be  taken  into 
consideration  in  any  accurate  estimation  of  the  optimum 
diet;  this  should  be  expressed  per  stone  of  body 
weight. 

10831.  {Dr.  Dowries.)  And  this  as  a  hard  and  fast 
measure  for  every  tramp  might  be  still  more  inefficient 
for  the  big  tramp  ? — Beyond  all  question.  {Mr.  Fletcher.) 
That  does  not  alwajs  follow  ;  the  rhythm  of  metabolism 
is  different. 

10832.  Have  you  anything  more  to  say  on  the  general 
question  of  the  dietary  standards  ;  I  am  thinking  of 
Professor  Chittenden's  work.  For  example,  it  has  been  said 


that  a  man  who  is  run  down  in  proteids  may  not  have  the 
resisting  power  if  he  is  overtaken  by  disease  at  some 
future  time.  I  do  not  know  whether  there  is  any  valid 
evidence  for  that  statement  ?— I  think  there  is  no  evidence 
on  the  positive  side  whatever.  It  is,  of  course,  a  question 
that  everyone  would  feel  he  would  like  settled.  These 
experiments  teach  us  that  the  work  can  be  done  and 
people  can  feel  perfectly  well  upon  that  level  of  dietary, 
but  one  would  certainly  like  the  further  experience  of  how 
far  the  resistance  of  these  men  to  disease  and  the  like  is 
affected.  The  best  evidence  that  we  have  available  is  in 
the  fact  that  some  of  the  subjects  of  those  experiments 
have  maintained  these  habits  now  for  an  extra  year 
under  all  sorts  of  conditions,  and  have  maintained  their 
good  health. 

10833.  And  they  have  maintained  these  habits  of  their 
own  free  will  ?— Of  their  own  free  will,  so  far  as  they  have 
b3en  followed  apparently. 

10834.  Although  they  might  have  gone  back  to  their 
previous  mode  of  life,  they  have  preferred  to  stick  to  the 
standird  they  have  tried  ? — Yes. 

10835.  Then  another  thing  that  has  been  urged  is  that 
the  man  who  takes  the  low  proteid  dietary  is  deficient  in 
energy,  I  do  not  mean  energy  in  the  sense  of  force,  but  in 
quickness  of  appreciation  and  activity  of  mind  and  body  ? 
— I  hold  strongly  that  whatever  these  experiments  of 
Professor  Chittenden  may  have  failed  to  prove,  they 
certainly  have  proved  that  that  is  not  so. 

10836.  I  was  reading  recently  a  text  book  in  which  the 
Japanese  dietary  was  commented  on  and  the  note  was 
added  that  these  nations  were  deficient  in  energy : 
I  do  not  know  whether  recent  history  has  thro-wTi 
a  new  light  upon  that  ?— I  applied  to  the  Japanese 
Embassy  for  the  purposes  of  the  present  occasion, 
but  they  were  unable  in  the  short  time  to  supply  me 
with  what  one  would  have  very  much  liked  to  have 
known,  namely,  the  present  fighting  ration  of  the  soldier. 
I  have  here  the  dietary  of  the  Japanese  Navy  up  to  1898, 
and  it  is  of  some  interest  to  observe  that  in  1890  they  for 
the  first  time  instituted  what  is  practically  a  canteen 
system.    I  might  read  to  the  Committee  the  footnote  to 
the  dietary  :• — "  The  decrease  in  the  amount  of  food  since 
the  year  1890  is  due  to  the  alteration  of  the  food  regula- 
tions in  April  of  that  year  and  also  to  the  fact  that  accord- 
ing to  the  revised  regulations,  when  members  of  a  table 
company  exceed  five  in  number  they  are   allowed  to 
receive  per  every  five  members  (this  number  was  altered 
to  10  in  1898)  one  man's  allotment  in  money  with  which 
they  can  buy  whatever  food  they  like,  and  this  food  is 
excluded  from  the  table."    In  another  report  they 
speak   of  the  favourable    influence    of   the  canteen 
system,  but  apart  from  that  added  quantity  which 
the  men  buy  it  is  rather  remarkable  to  find  that  the 
ration  that  is  given  for  the  year  1898  was  171  grammes 
proteid,  30  grammes  fat,  540  grammes  carbo-hydrate  and 
3,200  calories ;  but,  of  course,  it  is  quite  certain  that  high 
values  of  that  sort  are  not  the  Japanese  ration  in  the 
proper  sense.    There  is  a  selected  ration  for  the  sailor ; 
presumably  that  is  much  higher  than  the  average  normal 
Japanese  ration. 

10837.  The  ration  of  the  Japanese  peasant  who  is 
called  up  as  a  reservist  is  a  very  different  thing  to  that  t 
—Very  much  lower,  I  think,  but  it  is  very  difficult  to- 
get  really  accurate  information  about  it. 

10838.  Then  whatever  might  be  said  as  to  the  risks  ofl 
a  low  proteid  dietary,  I  take  it  from  you  there  is  no 
positive  evidence  ?■ — There  is  none  at  all,  but  we  cannot 
even  now  be  said  to  know  what  is  the  minimum  limit  for 
permanent  safety. 

10839.  There  is  no  doubt  whatever,  I  think,  that  an 
excess  of  proteid  dietary  leads  to  certain  dangers  from 
products  of  that  excess  ;  for  example,  the  danger  of  an 
excess  of  uric  acid  is  known  to  every  one,  I  think,  and 
uric  acid  is  not  the  only  product  ? — No  ;  I  believe  it  is  a. 
very  important  point  that  of  the  substances  produced  in 
the  body  in  the  course  of  metabolism  those  which  have 
really  been  proved  to  be  deleterious  have  almost  without 
exception  been  proved  to  be  nitrogenous.  Now  a  nitro- 
genous breakdown  product,  be  what  it  may,  can  only 
arise  from  proteid. 

10840.  {Mr.  Davy.)  AVhich  is,  roughly  speaking,  the 
meat  ? — There  is  a  vegetable  proteid  too.    On  that 
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point  one  cannot  distinguish.  The  case  of  uric  acid 
which  is  so  familiar  is  rather  exceptional.  That  is 
in  the  main  a  meat  product.  It  does  not  arise  from 
a  pure  proteid  metabolism  in  the  body ;  that  is  a 
point  which  I  think  has  been  thoroughly  established 
of  late  years.  For  instance,  white  of  egg,  or  a  pure 
proteid  of  that  type,  does  not  increase  uric  acid,  but 
the  more  complex  proteids  found  in  the  animal  cells 
are  really  specially  responsible  for  the  increase  of  iiric 
acid  ;  but  although  that  substance  stands  a  little  by  itself 
in  that  respect  yet  all  substances  produced  in  the  body 
which  are  known  to  be  deleterious  have  been  shown  to  be 
nitrogenous,  therefore  it  seems  a  fair  assumption  to  say 
that  if  the  optimum  level  of  proteid  can  be  found,  that  is, 
if  the  mimimum  efficient  level  of  proteid  can  be  found, 
anything  above  that  is  undesirable. 

10841.  {Dr.  Dowries.)  And  proteid  is  also  an  expensive 
food  as  a  rule,  as  compared  with  carbo-hydrates  ? — 
Weight  by  weight  very  much  more  so. 

10842.  So  it  is  not  only  a  costly  food  to  take  to  excess, 
but  from  what  you  have  been  telling  us,  it  may  be  a 
dangerous  food  to  take  to  excess  ;  a  man  can  get  rid  of  a 
good  deal  of  waste,  but  there  is  a  limit  to  the  waste  that 
he  can  get  rid  of  ? — I  should  not  like  to  put  it  quite 
like  that.  We  do  not  store,  even  with  a  very  large 
dietary,  to  any  large  extent. 

10843.  I  should  have  added,  without  injury  1 — Pre- 
cisely ;  with  the  necessity  for  dealing  with  more  than  is 
that  optimum  comes  the  liability  to  abnormal  products 
which  may  be  injurious. 

10844.  Certain  portions  of  the  body,  the  kidneys  and 
so  on,  may  be  strained  in  the  endeavour  to  get  rid  of  this 
excess  of  proteids  in  the  dietary  ? — Exactly. 

10845.  If  you  can  hit  upon  what  is  really  the  best 
amount  of  proteid  to  give  to  the  tramp  we  should  not  only 
save  cost  of  waste,  but  it  would  be  to  the  benefit  of  the 
tramp  himself  physically  ? — I  think  one  is  justified  with 
the  present  position  of  things  in  saying  yes. 

10846.  You  may  have  some  difficulty  m  inducing  him 
to  believe  that  ? — Quite  so. 

10847.  {Mr.  Davy.)  The  nuisance  of  uric  acid  is 
that  it  causss  gout  ? — That  is  one  effect. 

10848.  If  we  reduced  the  proteids  we  might  get  rid 
of  gout  amongst  the  vagrant  class  ? — I  am  not  prepared 
to  say  that  that  would  follow  from  reducing  the  proteids 
still  further. 

10849.  {Dr.  Downer.)  Assuming  there  was  some 
place  of  detention  for  the  vagrant  class  where  they  could 
be  kept  for  a  number  of  years  perhaps  to  be  taught  habits 
of  industry  and  to  be  induced  to  work,  would  you  be 
prepared  to  give  us  any  suggestion  as  to  the  kind  of 
dietary  that  might  be  adopted  ;  I  am  assuming  that  there 
would  be  a  canteen  system  whereby  a  man  who  worked 
well  and  hard  could  earn  certain  tokens  or  marks  by 
which  he  could  supplement  his  food  ? — I  have  carefully 
calculated  with  accuracy  so  far  as  the  data  would  permit, 
and  certainly  with  very  close  approximation  to  the 
truth,  the  calorie  value  of  Dr.  Edward  Smith's  dietary 
for  the  able-bodied  man  to  which  you  called  my  attention, 
and  I  find  that  the  actual  calorie  value  of  the  dietary 
is  probably  3,200  :  certainly  it  is  above  3,000.* 

10850.  That  is  a  dietary  which  was  drawn  uji  by 
Dr.  Edward  Smith  some  forty  year?  ago  for  certain 
workhouses  in  his  district ;  it  was  adopted  in  a  number 
of  cases  ? — Might  I  also  say  that  the  proteid  contained  in 
this  dietary  on  the  average  per  day  is  85.j  grammes  ; 
although  it  is  only  80  per  cent,  of  Voit's.  standard,  in 
view  of  this  later  evidence  one  is  much  inclined  to  say 
that  it  is  quite  ample. 

10851.  The  proteid  value  is  85  against  Voit's  118,  but 
in  view  of  the  later  evidence  you  would  be  prepared 
to  advise  that  the  85  was  a  sufficient  standard  for  the 
particular  purpose  ? — Certainly.  (Mr.  Fletcher.)  I  was 
at  St.  Louis  at  the  exposition  at  the  meeting  of  the  Scientific 
Congress,  and  Professor  Atwater  was  the  chairman 
of  the  Department  of  Chemical  Physiology  in  which  this 
question  of  dietary  was  cons' dered.  Nearly  all  the 
papers  were  occupied  with  that  subject  and  Professor 
Atwater  introduced  two  papers  by  men  Avho  are  working 
with  him  in   the  agricultural  experiment   station  to 


*Dr.  Hopkins  writes  that  on  recalculation  he  finds  that 
the  caloric  value  of  this  dittary  is  over-stated  in  tlie 
evidence.  It  should  be  2,800  calories.  This  reduction, 
however,  does  not  make  liim  think  that  the  dietary  is 
inefficient  as  it  ftands. 


show  that  they  got  better  efficiency  in  two  groups,  one  Dr.  F.  O'. 
a  college  group  and  one  a  labouring  group,  at  85  gra  nmes  JIojt/.  inA- 
of  proteid  than  on  the  Voit  standard  ;  so  it  appeared  that  -  ^• 

Professor  Atwater,  from  having  exaggerated  his  ideas        ^  ' 
l)eyond  the  Voit  standard,  was  gradually  introlucing  ■>  Aug.  1905. 

evidence  from  statistics  in  America  to  approach  the  

Chittenden  standard  and  bring  the  Atwater  standard 
down  at  least  to  85  grammes. 

10852.  Was  that  t>his  year  1 — That  was  at  the  ex- 
position last  September. 

10853.  Subsequently  to  the  publication  of  Ciiittenden's 
work  ? — Yes. 

10854.  So  I  gather  that  Atwater's  late  work  'has 
modified  the  views  which  he  had  obtained  from  the 
experimental  chamber  ? — Yes. 

10855.  And  I  think  you  siid  85  grammes,  which 
exactly  corresponds  with  the  figure  settled  by  Dr.  Ed- 
Avard  Smith  in  this  country  forty  years  ago  ? — Yes. 
(Dr.  Hopkins.)  As  to  the  actual  materials  forming  Dr. 
Smith's  dietary :  he  gave  for  breakfast,  which  was  of 
constant  composition  seven  days  a  week,  one  and  a  half 
pints  of  gruel  and  six  ounces  of  braad;  supper 
varied :  four  days  a  week  it  was  one  and  a  half 
pints  of  gruel  and  six  ounces  of  bread;  three  days 
in  the  week  eight  ounces  of  bread,  one  pint  of 
broth,  one  and  a  half  ounces  of  cheese.  Dinners  varied 
still  more,  and  I  think  this  is  a  very  important 
feature  in  the  dietary  and  adds  to  its  value.  Dinner,  two 
days  a  week  was  eight  ounces  of  bread,  one  pint  of  broth, 
one  and  a  half  ounces  of  cheese ;  one  day  a  week  it  consisted 
of  four  ounces  of  bread  and  sixteen  ounces  of  potato  meat 
pie,  the  calorie  value  of  which  I  ascertained  from  the 
recipe  ;  on  two  days  of  the  week  it  was  four  ouncea 
of  bread,  ten  ounces  of  suet  pudding  and  one  pint  of 
broth.  And  working  from  the  recipes  given  with  some 
care,  it  turned  out  to  be  of  a  calorie  value  much 
that  of  the  Voit  standard. 

10856.  (Captain  Eardleij-Wilmot.)  The  words  "  broth 
and   "  gruel "   are   hardly  scientific   terms  ? — By  no 
means,  but  he  has  given  a  recipe  ;   it  is  very  carefully 
given. 

10857.  (Dr.  Dowtie.s.)  Then  I  gather  that  you  think 
that  a  lower  standard  of  proteid  than  the  Voit  standard, 
but  such  a  standard  as  the  one  which  you  have  quoted 
now  .which  is  the  dietary  of  Dr.  Edward  Smith,  might  be 
safely  recommended  ? — Quite. 

10858.  And  a  lower  calorie  value  than  that  set  by 
Dr.  Smith  might  be  taken;  could  you  suggest  a  calorie 
value  for  that  particular  purpose,  remembering 
that  it  is  supplemented  by  a  canteen  ? — I  myself  am  not 
inclined  to  recommend  a  lower  calorie  value  for  a  basal 
diet  for  a  man  under  average  conditions  than  somewhere 
about  3,000.  I  should  like,  if  I  might,  to  go  into  that 
point. 

10859.  It  is  an  important  point  ? — I  take  it  that  in 
dealing  with  the  diet  for  men  at  work, so  far  as  Chittenden's 
experiments  bear  upon  this,  one  ought  rather  tolook  at  the 
soldiers  and  the  athletes  than  at  the  laboratory  workers  ; 
at  lea.st  that  seems  more  satisfactory  at  first  sight.  Now 
if  one  considers  the  actvial  calorie  value  which  was  given 
the  soldiers,  we  find  that  it  varied  from  something  like 
2,500  to  2,800  ;  at  the  same  time  they  were  on  this  very 
lovv  proteid.  If  one  tries  to  get  approximate  information 
as  to  the  amount  of  work  these  men  were  doing  during 
the  experiments  one  finds  that  they  spent  one  hour  to  an 
hour  and  a  half  in  the  gymnasium  doing  gymnastic  exer- 
cises, that  they  were  severely  drilled  for  another  hour  in 
the  day,  that  they  had  what  we  call  general  duties,  which 
simply  consisted  in  clearing  up  their  own  living  quarters 
and  so  forth,  and  for  one  hour,  which  I  suppose  must  be 
called  brainwork,  they  had  instruction  in  their  hospital 
duties  ;  but  one  hour  on  the  gymnasium  and  one  hour 
drilling  may  be  said  to  be  the  limit  of  their  actual  hard 
work.  Now  that  utilised  from  2,500  to  2,800  calories. 
Supposing  one  puts  the  figure  of  a  somewhat  harder  day's 
work,  a  hard  eight  hours'  day,  at  the  figure  of  something 
like  300  calories  energy  value  (I  mean  to  say  the  work  done 
will  have  that  value  in  energy),  most  data  that  we  have 
so  far  to  rely  upon  suggest  that  the  body  as  a  machine 
has  about  20  per  cent,  efficiency,  that  is  to  say  that  for 
every  calorie  value  of  work  done  it  wants  five  calories  of 
food  stufiEs  ;  so  that  to  do  those  300  calories  value  of  work 
the  diet  ought  tc  be  increased,  taking  the  obvious  calcu- 
lation first  of  all,  to  the  extent  of  something  like  1,500  cal- 
ories over  and  above  the  absolute  value  of  the  pure  r^st 
diet.    Now  the  soldiers  did  some  work ;  but  supposing 
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Dr.  F  G.     oue  were  to  assume — and  I  think  I  am  not  far  from  the 
Hopkins     truth — that  what  they  did  was  not  more  than  one -half  of 
""j^i/i'^  ^'  ^^^^  P*^*  down  as  this  300  calorie  value,  one  should 

 _f ■     increase  their  diet  for  the  harder  work  by  something  like 

2  Aug.  1905.  700  to  750  calories.    Well,  if  one  takes  their  lowest  figure 

  of  2,500,  on  that  calculation  we  arrive  at  a  calorie  value  of 

3,200  for  the  man  doing  eight  hours'  work  a  day.  Now  in 
the  case  of  the  athletes  one  does  not  find  that  their  calorie 
value  fell  much  below  2,500.  The  work  they  were  doing 
was  of  a  sort  calling  for  great  efficiency,  but  probably 
reckoned  up  in  foot-pounds  it  was  not  as  much  as  what 
a  man  will  do  in  eight  hours  actual  labour,  so  if  they 
utilised  2,500  I  do  not  feel  myself  prepared  to  suggest 
that,  upon  present  knowledge,  the  calorie  value  of  a  diet 
should  be  below  3,000. 

10860.  But  that  is  providing  for  an  eight  hours  day 
of  work  ? — Yes. 

10861.  Say  work  equivalent  to  300  foot-tons,  something 
of  t^iat  sort  ? — For  that  value  of  work  one  would  not  like 
to  go  below  3,000  calories. 

10862.  In  the  case  of  the  colony,  I  was  rather  assuming 
that  the  man  who  did  work  would  earn  tokens  by  which 
he  would  be  able  to  supplement  his  dietary  ? — Havmg 
regard  to  that  I  think  this  dietary  of  Dr.  Edward  Smith 
is  more  than  ample  ;  I  feel  that  strongly. 

10863.  In  settling  a  dietary  for  a  tj-amp — a  man  who  is 
detained  in  the  casual  wards — if  he  has  to  be  detained  in 
order  to  work  for  the  food  that  is  given  to  him,  it  is  aa 
important  thing  to  him  that  the  food  should  be  a  cheap 
food ;  do  you  agree  with  that  ? — Yes. 

10864.  That  is  to  say,  if  he  preferred  a  beef  steak 
he  would  have  to  be  detained  for  such  a  length  of  time 
to  pay  for  it  that  the  thing  would  defeat  itself  ? — Exactly. 

10865.  Could  you  suggest  any  simple  food  not  involving 
much  cooking  which  could  be  given  to  the  tramp,  and 
especially  to  a  tramp  leaving  in  the  morning,  which  would 
afford  a  mid -day  meal  ? — This  dietary  for  the  casuals,when 
one  looks  at  it  closely,  is  specially  deficient  in  fat ;  in 
addition  to  its  very  low  total  calorie  value  it  is  strikingly 
deficient  in  fat.  What  occujs  to  my  mind  at  the 
moment,  at  any  rate,  seems  to  be  that  the  most  likely 
things  would  be  something  in  the  nature  of  a  suet  pudding, 
if  that  would  not  involve  too  much  cooking,  or  some 
cheap  fatty  cheese. 

10866.  There  is  a  question  I  want  to  ask  you  bearing 
dn  another  point  of  the  matter  ;  if  a  man  is  put  to  break 
stones  would  it  not  make  a  material  difference  if  he  were 
in  an  enclosed  space  or  if  he  were  in  the  open  ;  is  not 
the  man  at  a  greater  advantage  in  the  open  than  in  the 
enclosed  space  ? — The  supply  of  air  would  be  unlimited 
in  the  open. 

10867.  I  am  afraid  I  confused  my  question.  If  a 
man  is  doing  hard  work  the  more  you  put  him  in  the 
open  the  better,  is  it  not,  for  him  ?— Very  much,  from 
every  point  of  view,  because  the  moment  the  carbonic 
acid  rises,  as  recent  experiments  carried  out  by  Haldane 
show,  the  respiratory  mechanism  must  work  harder,  and 
if  there  be  deficient  aeration  this  always  involves  increased 
breakdown  of  tissue. 

10868.  The  worse  the  ventilation,  the  greater  the 
disadvantage  at  which  the  man  is  placed  ? — ^The  greater 
the  disadvantage  beyond  all  question. 

10869.  (Mr.  Davy.)  These  discoveries  as  to  diet  are 
rather  recent  ? — Within  the  last  two  years,  really. . 

10870.  That  is  to  say,  since  the  prison  and  workhouse 
dietaries  in  this  country  were  fixed  ? — Certainly. 

10871.  Would  you  say  that  the  discoveries  would 
render  some  reconsidertition  of  these  dietaries  expedient  ? 
• — ^I  think  so,  decidedly. 

10872.  From  the  point  of  view  that  if  you  are  keeping 
a  man  at  the  public  expense  you  should  not  give  him 
more  than  is  necessary  ? — That  is  so. 

10873.  Now,  is  not  the  scientific  dietary  which  was 
apparently  adopted  by  Dr.  Chittenden  rather  uncon- 
genial ? — Indeed,  no.  He  had  a  very  great  choice ; 
indeed,  there  was  no  restriction  as  to  the  choice,  or  the 
type  of  things  eaten. 

10874.  The  ordinary  man  would  want  to  go  back, 
after  a  week  of  that,  to  his  beef-steak  and  pint  of  bitter  ? 
— The  difficulty  in  eliminating  suggestion    in  these 


matters,  no  doubt,  is  great ;  no  doubt  the  soldiers  might 
have  wanted  this,  but  the  evidence  goes  to  show  that  they 
experienced  no  craving  of  the  sort. 

10875.  Take  the  ordinary  prisoner  or  vagrant ;  he 
would  not  look  on  this  diet  as  a  luxury  ?— Oh,  I  think 
on  the  contrary  he  would,  if  he  were  given  what  Pro- 
fessor Chittenden  had ;  he  would  think  himself  in  clover. 

10876.  It  would  be  a  new  thing  to  him  and  he  would 
not  consider  it  to  be  in  any  way  a  luxury  ;  he  would 
be  willing  to  work  for  his  canteen  ? — Well,  but  you  must 
distinguish  between  the  quality  of  the  diet  and  its  actual 
quantitative  value.  Professor Chittenden's  dietary, 
which  these  soldiers  had,  was  of  a  very  tempting  sort  ; 
there  was  large  choice  ;  all  they  were  asked  to  do  was 
to  keep  down  to  a  certain  standard. 

10877.  Do  you  really  believe  the  ordinary  English 
habitual  vagrant  would  want  a  diet  of  this  sort  ? — In 
quantity  ? 

10878.  In  quantity  ?— No,  I  do  not  think  he  would. 

10879.  He  would  not  come  to  prison  to  share  the 
advantage  of  the  diet  ? — Oh,  decidedly  not. 

10880.  That  is  what  I  am  driving  at ;  might  not  a 
man,  after  he  had  got  the  requisite  quantity  of  calorie 
value,  still  feel  a  bit  hungry  although  he  had  physio- 
logically speaking  quite  enough  to  sustain  him  for  twenty- 
four  hours  ? — I  tbink  certainly  he  would,  if  he  had  pre- 
viously been  used  to  a  higher  standard,  but  I  think  on  the 
other  hand  his  body  would  rapidly  adjust  itself.  I  have 
not  argued  for  a  calorie  value  so  low  as  that  in  Chiittsnden'a 
experiments. 

10881.  And  meanwhile  the  canteen  would  come  in  ? 
— Meanwhile  the  canteen  would  come  in  beyond  all 
question. 

10882.  {Captain  Eardley-Wilmot.)  How  long  would 
that  condition  last  ? — I  should  say  roughly  one  would 
adjust  oneself  to  a  diet  of  that  sort  in  ten  days  or  a  fort- 
night. 

10883.  (Mr.  Davy.)  The  effect  of  the  diet  would  be 
this,  I  take  it,  that  the  man  would  be  fed  sufficiently  for 
his  bodily  needs,  but  that  the  effect  to  a  man  of  his  pre- 
vious habits  would  be  somewhat  unattractive  ? — Exactly. 

10884.  If  he  felt  hungry,  he  could  supplement  his  need 
by  doing  a  fair  amount  of  work  and  buying  at  the  canteen 
what  nature  told  him  he  wanted  1 — I  think  so,  and  the 
opportunity  for  choice  at  the  canteen  is  a  great  advantage. 

10885.  [Mr.  Simpson.)  Fourteen  days  on  that  diet 
would  be  punitive,  without  doing  a  man  any  harm  in 
any  other  way  ? — I  should  like  to  say  definitely  yes,  but 
there  is  this  distinction  to  be  made,  and  I  wish  to  emphasise 
it;  if  you  propose  to  get  the  same  values  as  Professor 
Chittenden  got  for  his  soldiers  with  ordinary  materials, 
such  as  bread  and  oatmeal  and  the  like,  then  undoubtedly 
it  would  be  a  punitive  diet. 

10886.  But  though  punitive  it  would  noc  do  him  any 
harm  ? — I  think  one  may  safely  say,  that  with  this  ex- 
perience in  America,  there  is  no  harm  to  be  feared  for  a 
diet  of  that  value  over,  at  any  rate,  a  period  not  exceeding 
three  months. 

10887.  And,  as  I  gather,  you  would  be  inclined  to  say 
it  would  not  only  do  him  no  harm  but  it  would  do  him 
good  ? — Well,  I  do  not  think  one  ought  quite  to  dogmatise 
too  far.  After  all  we  are  relying  on  one  set  of  experiments, 
and  the  basal  ration  would  not  have  the  variety  or  the 
quality  of  Chittenden's  diets,  but  I  do  feel  we  have  real 
justification  for  believing  it  would  do  him  no  harm. 

10888.  {Mr.  Davy.)  Suppose  a  man  does  work  which  is 
continuous  work  but  does  not  involve  hard  physical 
exertion,  such  as  sewing  mail  bags  or  picking  light  junk, 
what  calorie  value  would  you  give  him  ? — Of  course,  au 
accurate  measure  of  that  sort  of  work  is  very  difficult  to 
get. 

10889.  Would  you  give  him  a  much  less  calorie 
value  than  you  would  give  a  man  who  was  breaking  or 
pounding  stones,  or  lifting  heavy  weights  or  digging? — 
Oh  !  beyond  all  question  ;  I  should  say  at  least  500  or  600 
calories  less. 

10890.  {Captain  Eardley-Wilmot.)  Having  regard  to 
the  fact  that  he  is  in  a  cell  as  against  being  in  the  open  air  ? 
— That  is  a  fact  that  has  to  be  considered^  certainly. 
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.10891.  On  the  other  hand  he  would  not  be  puffing  and 
blowing  ;  he  would  not  be  sweating  ;  he  would  be  sitting 
quietly,  picking  his  oakum  ? — But  he  would  be  in  a  bad 
atmosphere. 

10892.  (Mr.  Davy.)  We  cannot  presume  that  a  well 
ventilated  prison  cell  which  is  supervised  by  the  Home 
Office  contains  bad  atmosphere  ? — I  think  it  perfectly 
fair  to  say  that  the  difference  between  working  in  a  cell 
and  working  in  the  open  air  is  so  great  that  it  will  not  only 
affect  the  efficiency  of  the  man  as  a  machine,  but  it  might 
even  affect  the  actual  nature  of  the  diet  that  that  man 
would  need. 

10893.  (Dr.  Dowries.)  You  cannot  ignore  the  depressing 
influences  also  ? — Decidedly  not. 

10894.  And  there  is  another  point  about  the  cell  system : 
does  it  not  involve  having  a  set  ration  for  everybody  ; 
you  cannot  serve  bread  in  common  if  the  men  are  in  cells, 
you  must  have  a  set  ration  for  each  man  ? — -Yes. 

10895.  You  must  make  that  ration  sufficient  for  the 
big  man,  or  he  will  go  short  ? — There  is  the  usual  difficulty 
of  the  set  ration  ;  it  must  be  sufficient  for  every  one. 

10896.  {Mr.  Simpson.)  I  understand  your  view  is  that  if 
a  man  is  under  depressing  circumstances  he  wants  more 
calorie  value,  or  in  other  words  more  food  than  a  man 
who  is  not  in  those  conditions  ? — Yes. 

10897.  {Mr.  Davy.)  You  realise  that  the  diet  you  have 
given  for  the  casual  wards  is  only  for  a  certain  number 
of  days  in  the  week,  that  the  man  on  the  other  days  goes 
out  and  gets  what  he  can  ? — Of  course  if  one  knows  that 
the  man  was  well  fed  before  and  after,  this  diet  would 
offer  no  danger. 

10898.  {Mr.  Simpson.)  Do  you  feel  able  to  offer  an 
opinion  on  this  question ;  we  know  that  in  different 
countries,  say  in  the  North  and  South  of  Europe,  there  is 
an  immense  difference  in  the  character  of  the  diet ;  should 
you  say  that  was  due  to  a  difference  in  the  requirements 
of  people  in  Italy  and  in  England,  or  is  it  mostly  a  matter 
of  pure  habit,  that  in  England  possibly  one  eats  too 
much,  or  in  Italy  too  little  ? — I  should  like  to  put  it  this 
way :  I  believe  the  most  important  factor  is  habit  and 
custom  pure  and  simple,  but  I  am  fully  prepared  to  believe 
that  the  optimum  may  neither  lie  with  the  lowest  nor  the 
highest,  and  the  information  as  to  the  optimum  is  exactly 
what  we  are  seeking,  and  it  is  towards  getting  information 
as  to  the  optimum  that  experiments  of  this  sort  have  been 
done,  but  as  to  the  difference  of  diets  in  different  races,  I 
think  it  is  possible  a  racial  factor  comes  in. 

10899.  And  climate  ? — And  climate.  But  the  more 
one  considers  statistics,  and  the  relative  influence  of 
climatic  and  other  features  respectively,  the  more  do 
you  see  it  is  a  question  of  supply  plus  habit. 

10900.  And  you  think  researches  are  likely  to  lead  rather 
to  abolishing  the  distinction  between  one  country  and 
another,  than  to  establishing  them  ? — On  the  whole,  I 
think  the  optimum  diets  for  European  countries  would 
tend  to  convergence. 

10901.  {Sir  William  Chance.)  As  regards  the  Japanese 
dietary,  is  meat  used  at  all, to  your  knowledge? — In  this 
naval  diet  it  is,  but  not  largely.  I  believe  that  a  r^asoii- 
able  amount  of  fish  and  flesh  is  eaten  by  all  who  can 
afford  it. 

10902.  Do  you  consider  that  for  these  particular  classes 
of  which  you  are  talking  now  meat  is  at  all  necessary  :  is 
there  any  substitute  for  it  which  would  be  cheaper  ? — Of 
course  weight  for  weight  proteid  as  supplied  in  bread, 
and  especially  as  supplied  in  oatmeal,  is  much  cheaper 
than  proteid  supplied  in  meat,  even  allowing  for  its  less 
availability. 

10903.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  in  cheese  you  get  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  proteid  in  addition  to  fat  which  is 
necessary  ?— Yes,  very  high. 

10904.  Is  not  cheese  a  good  diet  ? — I  think  it  is  a  good 
addendum. 

10905.  Addendum  to  what  ?— Well,  to  food  stuffs 
containing  Urge  amounts  of  carbo-hydrates  ;  it  is  a  good 
addendum  to  a  diet  which  is  largely  bread ;  that  is  the 
common  experience. 

10906.  I  am  rather  looking  upon  it  as  a  substitute  for 
meat  ?— Might  I,  to  elucidate  the  point  a  little  mo»e,  call 
attention  to  a  fact  which  at  present  has  hitherto  only 


been  looked  upon  as  of  academic  interest,  but  which  may  Dr.  f'.  G. 
become  of  real  importance  in  practical  dietaries,  and  Hopkins, 
that  is  the  observation  of  the  Russian  physiologist  ^ 
loff,  that  for  a  proper  supply  for  a  normal  flow  of  gastric  ^  eecner. 
juice  there  are  two  factors  of  prime  importance.  The  g  ^^cr  190 
most  important  one,  as  common  experience  might  " 
have  suggested,  being  appetite  and  the  actual  enjoyment 
of  food.  There  is  a  real  psychic  reflex  condition  produced 
always  as  a  result  of  that  sense.  But  as  a  second  stimulus 
to  the  flow  of  normal  juice  when  the  food  stuff  reaches  the 
stomach,  whether  this  previous  flow  has  occurred  or  hot, 
there  is  a  local  stimulus  which  is  much  more  specific  in 
relation  to  the  particular  dietary.  Now  so  long  as  there 
is  the  psychic  stimulus,  as  Pavloff  calls  it,  and  so  long  as 
the  psychic  juice  flows  efficiently,  then  it  does  not  much 
matter  about  the  second  stimulus  in  the  stomach,  and 
any  diet  which  happens  to  be  swallowed  and  meets 
the  psychic  flow  will  be  digested.  But,  assuming  a  diet 
not  eaten  with  such  appetite,  to  get  it  at  all  digested  you 
must  depend  more  on  the  second  factor.  Now  the 
evidence  goes  to  show  that  specially  efficient  stimulants ' 
in  the  stomach  itself  are  such  things  as  meat  extracts,  and 
that  a  pure  proteid  put  into  the  stomach  in  the  absence  of 
an  efficient  appetite  flow  would  be  very  indigestible.  You 
put  a  small  quantity  of  meat  extract  in  and  a  local  flow 
is  produced  almost  independent  of  this  appetite  How. 
These  facts  are  somewhat  academic,  but  careful  experi- 
mentation shows  they  are  no  doubt  true,  and  I  think  they 
do  bring  out  the  difference  between  a  good  utilisation  of 
a  food,  and  the  efficiency  of  the  stuff  as  a  food  eaten 
under  good  conditions  and  under  depressing  and  bad 
conditions  respectively.  Bread,  for  instance,  might  be 
an  extremely  good  foodstuff  to  the  healthy  man  with  a 
full  appetite;  bread  might  be  a  bad  foodstuff  to  the 
prisoner  in  the  cell,  because  he  lacks  his  appetite  juice  ; 
he  needs  something  more  stimulating  to  call  forth  the 
local  flow. 

10907.  You  have  to  consider  the  appetite  juice  ? — - 
You  have  to  consider  the  appetite  juice  and  the  other. 
{Mr.  FlJcher.)  You  do  not  need  to  consider  anything 
else  if  you  have  the  hang  of  it. 

10908.  According  to  that,  if  I  understand  it,  you  would 
recommend  a  certain  amount  of  meat  to  give  that  variety 
which  would  please  the  appetite  ? — {Dr.  Hopkins.)  I 
think  so. 

10909.  That  might  be  in  the  form  of  soup  ?— Perfectly 
well.  There  is  no  question  that  these  broths  and  soups-, 
and  meat  extracts  are  very  important  as  an  addendum 
to  a  diet  which  is  bread  and  oatmeal  principally. 

10910.  I  suppose  you  are  acquainted  with  Dr.  Ilaig's 
theory  ? — Exceedingly  well. 

10911.  He  carries  his  theories  to  an  extreme,  I  suppose  ? 

—  Oh,  to  a  very  great  extreme. 

10912.  {Mr.  Simpson.)  As  a  matter  of  fact  meat  ex- 
tract is  no  good  as  a  substitute  for  meat  ? — The  energy 
value  of  the  meat  extract  is  almost  nil,  but,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  an  extract  of  that  kind  does  promote  a  strong  flow 
of  gastric  juice,  which  is  a  specific  stimulant  which  a  pure 
proteid— egg  white  or  may  bo  even  cheese  or  bread  and 
so  forth — does  not  produce. 

10913.  Do  I  understand  rightly  that  if  a  man  is  given 
meat  extract  with  this  food  he  gets  more  good  out  of  the 
other  food  than  he  would  without  the  extract  ? — I  think 
one  is  entitled  to  say  to  that,  yes. 

10914.  {Sir  William  Chance.)  Does  not  that  depend  a 
good  deal  upon  his  working  in  the  open  or  in  confinement ; 
if  a  man  works  in  the  open  he  has  an  appetite  for  anything 
that  is  given  him  ? — Yes. 

10915.  He  might  get  on  without  these  meat  extracts  ? 

—  Certainly. 

10916.  {Dr.  Downes.)  A  man  who  is  not  overfed  would 
be  more  likely  to  have  the  natural  appetite  which  would 
be  independent  of  those  meat  juice  stimulants  ?— Cer- 
tainly. 

10917.  {Chairman.)  Have  you  at  all  considered  v/hat 
the  money  value  would  be  of  the  diet  that  you  recom- 
mend ;  for  instance,  what  would  be  the  value  of  the  daily 
food  for  the  vagrant  ? — I  am  afraid  not,  sir. 

P  10918.  {Dr.  Downes.)  I  think  you  wish  to  add  a  few 
words  about  the  difficulty  of  what  I  may  call  the  Chitten- 
den standard  on  the  basis  of  common  cheap  foods  in  this 
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Dr.  F.  G.    country  ? — That  is  exactly  the  point.    It  comes  to  this  : 
Hopl  in.i     supposing  one  wished,  to  take  advantage  of  the  desirability 
and  Mr.  II.  or  the  safety  of  using  low  proteids,  then  if  one  is  to  keep 
FMchi-t:  ^.jje  calorie  value  at  anything  like  3,000  the  difficulty 

is,  that  if  one  takes  bread  as  the  basal  thing,  or  oat- 
meal or  any  of  the  really  cheaper  basal  rations,  oddJy 
enough  they  contain  so  mv'ch  proteid  in  themselves,  that 
by  the  time  you  have  got  your  3,000  calories  you  have 
not  got  very  far  from  the  Voit  standard  for  proteid. 
That  is  true  of  bread  and  it  is  especially  true  of 
oatmeal ;  to  get  3,000  calories  from  the  latter  one  has  to 
get  100  grammes  of  proteid. 

10919.  In  order  to  adjust  the  balance  between  the 
foods  of  this  coiintry  you  would  have  to  give  a  certain 
amount  of  fat  and  other  things  ? — In  looking  into  how 
Professor  Chittenden  carried  on  his  experiments  one 
finds  e.g.,  that  on  one  particular  day — this  is  more  or  less  an 
extreme  case— a  soldier  took  3,200  calories  and  only 
49  grammes  of  proteid.  He  was  taking  a  large  quantity 
(twenty-three  ounces)  of  cooked  potatoes,  two  and  three- 
quarter  ounces  of  syrup,  over  two  ounces  of  butter,  and 
in  addition  to  that  the  more  expensive  cereals;  bread  or.ly 
two  and  a- quarter  ounces.  The  difficulty  which  perhaps 
might  be  overcome  on  consultation  with  men  who  have 
l^raetical  experience  in  dietaries  would  be  to  get  the  pro- 
teid as  low  as  50  or  60,  assuming  this  to  be  correct, 
and  yet  give  calories  as  high  as  3,000.  You  would  want  a 
basal  ration  less  nitrogenous  than  oatmeal  and  bread. 

10920.  When  you  begin  to  give  fats  you  begin  to  give 
expensive  foods  ? — Expensive  material. 

10921.  (Mr.  Davy.)  Do  you  think  it  is  absolutely 
necessary  to  get  proteid  down  to  a  low  standard  ? —  I  take 
it  ttiat  if  it  really  comes  to  be  shown,  as  is  quite  possible, 
that  anything  above  a  certain  optimum  of  proteid  is 


really  bad,  then  will  come  the  time  certainly  to  strive 
after  that. 

10922.  {Chairman.)  We  have  had  a  good  deal  of 
evidence  with  reference  to  the  mid-day  meal  that  a 
vagrant  ought  to  have  :  it  is  obvious  that  he  ought  to 
have  something  to  eat  between  the  time  he  leaves  the 
workhouse  in  the  morning  and  when  he  lands  at  the 
next  casual  ward  in  the  evening :  could  you  make  any 
suggestion  as  to  what  would  be  the  best  thing  either 
for  him  to  carry  with  him  or  to  apply  for  at  some  station, 
in  addition  to  bread  ? — Taking  his  dietary  as  it  stands, 
I  feel  strongly  that  there  would  be  benefit,  especially 
in  winter,  if  a  little  fat  could  be  added  to  it. 

10923.  {Mr.  Davy.)  Soft  cheese  ?— Yes,  soft  cheese: 
cheese  somewhat  rich  in  fat. 

10924.  {Chairman.)  You  want  something  palatable 
and  something  that  would  not  break  in  his  pocket  easily  ; 
something  a  man  can  take  with  a  certain  amount  of 
relish  and  which  will  keep  him  going  without  making 
begging  a  '  necessity  to  him  ? — Dripping  on  whole 
meal  bread  would  be  too  expensive,  I  think.  Suet  pudding 
might  do,  but  I  am  afraid  there  would  be  difficulties  in 
using  it. 

10925.  {Mr.  Davy.)  I  think  we  may  say  that  bread 
and  cheese  may  not  be  the  ideally  best  food,  but  still  it 
would  be  theoretically  defensible,  and  it  would  answer 
practical  purposes  ? — You  could  adjust  the  ration  of 
bread  and  cheese  to  give  just  about  what  is  essential  to 
improve  this  dietary. 

10926.  {Sir  William  Chance.).  Is  not  that  an  ordinary 
mid-day  meal  of  the  agricultural  labourer ;  he  takes  his 
bread  and  a  piece  of  cheese  out  with  him  and  thatcarries 
him  through  the  day? — i'es,  at  any  rate  in  many  districts. 
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10927.  {Chairman).  Mr.  Parr,  I  believe  you  are  the 
director  of  the  National  Society  for  the  Prevention  of 
Cruelty  to  Children  ?— Yes. 

10928.  Will  you  kindly  state  shortly  what  the  action 
of  your  Society  is  ? — Practically,  in  a  sentence,  it  is  to 
carry  out  the  conditions  laid  upon  us  by  a  charter  under 
which  we  work  ;  that  is,  to  safeguard  the  interests  of 
the  King's  youthful  suSering  subjects. 

10929.  When  was  that  charter  granted  to  you  ? — 
May  28th,  1895.  The  exact  terms  of  the  charter  are  "  To 
prevent  the  public  and  private  wrongs  of  children,  and  the 
corruption  of  their  morals.  To  take  action  for  the  enforce- 
ment of  laws  for  their  protection.  To  provide  and  maintain 
an  organisation  for  the  above  objects.  To  do  all  other 
such  lawful  things  as  are  incidental  or  conducive  to  the 
attainment  of  the  above  objects." 

10930.  You  have  kindly  come  to-day  to  give  us  what 
information  you  can,  and  to  make  any  suggestions  you 
can,  as  to  the  treatment  of  vagrant  children.  Now,  we 
find  that  amongst  the  army  of  vagrants,  the  number  of 
children  is  extremely  small ;  is  that  your  experience  ? — 
Yes,  that  is  so. 

10931.  I  imderstand  that  something  like  3  per  cent,  of 
the  whole  number  of  vagrants  are  children  ? — With  one 
or  two  exceptions,  possibly  that  is  so  ;  in  certain  districts 


we  find  rather  a  larger  percentage.  In  Stafford,  for 
instance,  for  a  period  of  three  months,  during  which  we 
were  able  to  analyse  the  statistics  supplied  by  the  police, 
we  found  the  number  of  child  vagrants  in  proportion 
to  the  total  number  of  vagrants  was  6  per  cent. 

10932.  Was  that  a  populous  district  or  a  rural  district  ? 
— The  vagrants  were  passing  through  from  the  coal 
fields  and  the  hop  districts  of  Shropshire  adjoining. 

10933.  Were  those  the  children  of  people  who  were 
seeking  employment,  or  of  ordinary  vagrants  ? — I  should 
say  they  were  the  children  of  habitual  tramps,  as  we  had 
no  information  as  to  the  children  who  were  sleeping  with 
their  parents  in  common  lodging-houses ;  they  were 
the  children  who  were  with  their  parents  during  the 
time  they  sought  refuge  in  the  casual  wards,  and  the 
numbers  do  not  affect  those  other  children,  of  whom 
there  are  always  a  few,  who  sleep  with  their  parents 
in  common  lodging-houses. 

10934.  That  was  in  Staffordshire  ? — In  the  town  of 
Stafford. 

10935.  {Sir  William  Chance.)  May  I  ask  in  what  year 
that  was  ?— In  1903. 

10936.  {Dr.  Downes.)  Do  you  know  at  what  time  of 
the  year  the  census  was  taken  ? — August,  September, 
and  October,  1903. 
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10937.  That  would  be  about  the  time  of  the  hopping  ? 
—Yes. 

10938.  {Chairman.)  Are  there  any  other  places  where 
-you  found  there  was  an  abnormal  number  of  children  ? — 
No,  I  would  agree  with  the  statement  that  3  per  cent,  was 

.^i  fair  average,  with  the  exception  of  this  particular 
instance.  As  the  Committee  doubtless  know,  public 
•attention  was  called  to  the  enormous  number  of 
•tramps  in  and  about  Staiiord,  and  reference  was 
made  in  the  newspapers  to  that  effect.  1  can  give  you 
the  number  of  tramps  passing  through  Stafford  in  that 
period,  which  led  to  a  very  strong  resolution  being  passed 
by  the  Stafford  board  of  guardians. 

10939.  Then  this  large  number  of  children  was  accom- 
panied by  an  abnormal  number  of  adults  ? — That  was 
■ao.  Speaking  generally,  we  find  from  our  annual  reports 
that  the  number  of  cases  of  actual  tramp  children  that 
-we  have  to  deal  with  are  comparatively  small  in  proportion 
■to  the  total  number  of  children  that  we  assist.  For 
instance,  last  year  we  had.  105,926  children  passing 
through  our  hands,  but  we  had  only  375  cases  of  ex- 
posure for  begging  purposes  and  hawking,  in  which  class 
the  vagrant  would  be  included,  and  the  number  was 
•«omparatively  small.  We  have,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  at  the 
moment,  no  reports  of  the  actual  number,  but  an  abnormal 
aiumber  would  be  reported  to  our  statistical  department. 

10940.  You  yourself  would  hear  of  it  ? — Yes. 

10941.  {Mr.  Simpson.)  What  exactly  do  you  mean 
when  you  refer  to  105,926  children  passing  through  your 
'hands  ? — These  children  were  the  subject  of  inquiries 
made  by  the  Society. 

10942.  Not  criminal  proceedings  ? — No,  either  com- 
plaints of  cruelty  or  ill-treatment,  or  some  sort  of 
aieglect. 

10943.  Fresh  cases  in  the  year  ? — -Fresh  cases  in  the 
year. 

10944.  {Chairman.)  That  would  rather  seem  to  show 
that  the  children  of  vagrants,  or  these  children  you  refer 
to,  are  not  as  a  rule  made  use  of  as  instruments  of 
Tiegging  ? — I  am  afraid  they  are.  I  shall  hope  to  be 
able  to  show  the  Committee  presently  that  this  is  one  of 
■our  great  difficulties  in  dealing  with  the  vagrant  class, 
that  the  children  are  of  value  to  the  parents  in  obtaining 
money  as  they  go  about  the  streets. 

10945.  Then  you  will  deal  with  that  particular  point 
a  little  later  on  ? — If  I  may. 

10946.  Have  you  yourself  formed  any  estimate  of 
the  number  of  vagrant  children  in  England  and  Wales  ? — 
No.  I  should  hke  later,  if  I  may,  to  give  the  Committee 
■the  outUne  of  a  scheme  that  we  have  had  in  hand  for  two 
years,  and  are  just  completing,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining 
an  accurate  return  of  the  number  of  children  who  are 
•constantly  on  tramp.  We  have  found  great  necessity 
for  that,  and  unfortunately,  although  our  statistics  are 
fairly  complete,  they  do  not  contain  that  particular 
information. 

10947.  I  understand  you  to  agree  that  the  ordinary 
percentage  is  something  hke  3  per  cent.  ? — Yes. 

10948.  Then  from  that  we  might  assume  what  the 
number  of  children  is  ? — Yes  ;  but  our  purpose  in  form- 
ing a  register  would  be  to  endeavour  to  apply  that  principle 
to  the  Society's  work,  which,  so  far  has  been  such  a  success 
in  dealing  with  the  vagrant  class  generally,  that  is,  pre- 
venting them,  by  warning  in  the  first  instance,  and  by 
prosecution  if  necessary,  from  tramping  their  children 
about  in  a  manner  likelj^  to  cause  them  unnecessary 
suSering. 

10949.  In  what  way  would  you  deal  with  these  children  ; 
take  the  case  of  a  child  who  is  apparently  fairly  well 
nurtured  and  fairly  well  clothed,  but  who  is  being  tramped 
about  regularly  ? — In  the  first  instance,  if  the  child  had 
manifestly  no  sign  of  ill-treatment  or  neglect,  and  was 
well  nourished,  and  clean  and  decently  clothed,  we  should 
Slave  no  opportimity  of  doing  anything  at  the  moment. 

10950.  That  would  be  according  to  the  objects  of 
your  Society  ? — Exactly,  our  position  is  simply  that. 

10951.  The  question  of  education,  I  suppose,  does 
not  come  under  your  purview  so  much  ? — -No,  we  have 
to  look  after  the  children  who  are  ill-treated  or  neglected 
in  a  manner  Ukely  to  cause  them  unnecessary  suffering, 
and  if  they  do  not  come  under  that  description  we  can- 
not interfere.    We  safeguard  ourselves  to  this  extent, 
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that  we  issue  to  our  200  inspectors  a  memorandum  Mr.  11.  J. 
saying  that  unless  the  child  does  present  that  particular  I'arr. 

feature,  the  inspector  has  no  right  to  interfere.   
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10952.  Unless  he  has  some  good  cause  to  believe  that   " '  _ 
there  is  some  suffering  or  ill-treatment  of  the  child  ? — • 
That  is  so. 

10953.  You  do  not  tough  the  question  of  whether  the 
child  is  being  deprived  of  education  and  so  forth  ? — 
No.  ,  „ 

10954.  You  refer  to  a  scheme  for  registering  tramps: 
that,  of  course,  would  include  tramp  children  ? — That 
is  practically  the  object  of  it,  to  secure,  if  possible,  reliable 
information  as  to  the  number  of  children,  as  to  the  routes 
taken  by  the  parents,  and  as  to  their  heeding  the  warnings 
that  are  given  by  the  inspectors  at  various  places  ;  the 
difficulty,  of  course,  is  that  if  a  warning  is  given  to-day 
to  a  tramp  in  charge  of  children  walking  through  a  cer- 
tain district,  it  is  impossible,  next  week,  to  discover  if 
that  has  had  any  effect.  Under  the  system  which  we 
propose  to  introduce,  we  should  publish  a  monthly 
register,  containing  the  names  and  descriptions  of  tramp 
children,  and  the  officer  in  the  district  to  which  the 
tramp  came  would  be  able  to  discover  on  his  arrival 
if  he  had  benefited  by  the  warning  that  had  been  given 
him  a  month  before. 

10955.  Have  you  inter-communication  with  your 
officers  throughout  England,  to  be  able  to  give  warning 
to  the  officer  in  another  district  if  a  man  were  taking 
children  there  ? — Yes,  there  is  a  regular  system  of  inter- 
communication. 

10956.  Telegraphic  or  telephonic  ? — Not  between  the 
officers  themselves,  but  between  secretaries  of  branches. 
Each  of  our  officers  acts  under  the  direction  of  an  honorary 
secretary,  who  is  visually  a  person  of  some  public  position 
in  the  town,  a  solicitor  or  a  doctor  or  some  pubhc  man, 
who  is  responsible  for  seeing  that  the  officer  does  his 
duty.  The  communication  would  pass,  not  between  one 
officer  and  the  other,  who  might  possibly  be  inclined  to 
neglect  th^  duty,  but  between  the  two  responsible  per- 
sons, the  honorary  secretaries  of  the  branches,  one  re- 
porting a  fact  to  another,  ■u'ho  would  see  that  the  neces- 
sary inquiry  was  made. 

10957.  Well  now,  what  is  your  opinion  as  to  the 
number  of  those  tramp  children  who  are  subjected  to 
discomfort  and  cruelty,  or  anything  approaching  to  that  ? 
— Well,  so  far  as  the  cases  that  we  dealt  with  last  year 
were  concerned,  375  cases  of  children  exposed  for  beg- 
ging or  hawking  were  enquired  into,  but  only  six  of  those 
were  sufficiently  grave  tramp  cases  to  warrant  a  prose- 
cution. Taking  previous  years,  the  figures  for  1900-1 
were  twelve,  for  1901-2  seventeen,  1902-3  twelve, 
1903-4  twelve,  and  in  1904-5  (owing  to  a  more  complete 
system  of  warning,  and  to  following  them  up  from  place 
to  place)  only  six  needed  prosecution  ;  but  of  course  in 
each  of  the  cases  reported  to  us  there  was  a  bona  fide 
reason  for  making  inquiry  into  the  condition  of  the 
children . 

10958.  Of  those  numbers  what  convictions  were  there  ? 
— I  think  I  am  safe  in  saying  that  with  very  few 
exceptions  during  the  last  five  years,  every  prosecution 
we  have  entered  against  a  tramp  has  been  successful.  One 
exception  was  in  Lancaster  some  three  years  ago.  The 
conditions  under  which  we  proceed  in  these  cases  are  so 
grave,  as  I  shall  be  able  to  instance  to  the  Committee 
presently,  and  the  social  conditions  and  surroundings 
are  such  as  to  almost  compel  a  conviction. 

10959.  I  suppose  desertion  is  one  of  the  charges  against 
a  parent  ? — Desertion  and  abandonment.  I  have  a 
specimen  case  that  I  can  give  you  on  that  particular 
point,  the  case  of  a  man  who  with  his  wife  tramped  the 
country  with  four  children  ;  they  left  them  in  various 
unions  as  they  went  along.  His  boy,  aged  twelve,  was 
discovered  in  Preston  by  oiir  inspector,  and  it  was 

found  then  that  there  were  three  other  childrei.,  Emma  • 
aged  four,  Henry  aged  three,  and  a  baby  at  the  breast, 
Elizabeth,  seven  months  old,  and  each  of  the  three 
older  children,  Thomas,  Emma,  and  Henry,  had  been 
deposited  in  various  workhouses,  and  abandoned  by  the 
man  on  his  progress. 

10960.  You  took  up  those  cases  and  prosecuted  as 
cases  of  cruelty  to  the  children  ? — Cruelty  to  the  children. 
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10961.  And  convictions  followed  ?— Yes  ;  two  months 
hard  labour  for  both  parents. 

10962.  I  suppose  the  man  was  convicted  for  desertion  ? 
—Under  the  Act,  for  neglect  and  abandonment ;  that 
is  the  term. 

10963.  {Sir  William  Chance.)  Do  you  follow  up  the 
history  of  these  children  at  all  ?— Yes,  in  each  of  those 
tramp  cases  we  endeavour,  if  possible,  to  remove  the 
children,  and  to  provide  for  them  in  some  way,  either 
under  the  Industrial  Schools  Act,  or  by  adoption  by 
boards  of  guardians  ;  and  if  those  two  instances  fail, 
then  by  taking  custody  ourselves,  and  retaining  custody 
until  the  children  become  sixteen,  during  which  time  we 
place  them  in  some  school  where  their  defective  education 
can  be  made  up,  and  they  can  be  taught  a  trade.  So  far  as 
possible,  where  we  deal  with  the  tramp  we  endeavour 
to  provide  for  the  custody  of  the  child,  so  that  he  shall 
not  go  back  to  the  parents. 

10964.  What  was  done  with  the  children  when  the 
parents  came  out  ? — This  particular  case  is  a  compara- 
tively recent  one;  the  two  children,  Emma  and  Henry, 
have  been  left  at  the  workhouse;  and  the  boy  aged  twelve 
is  now  at  Preston,  and  the  case  is  pending  for  us  to  make 
enquiries  as  to  under  what  authority  legal  custody  could 
be  taken. 

10965.  I  suppose  your  plan  would  be  to  bring  the  boy 
before  the  magistrates  and  get  him  committed  to  an 
industrial  school  ? — The  difficulty  of  our  doing  that  is, 
that  if  we  bring  the  case  before  the  magistrates  ard  ask 
them  to  commit,  they  charge  us  with  the  cost  of  his 
maintenance,  and  we  hold  that  it  is  an  unfair  thing 
that  while  the  Act  of  Parliament  has  provided  that 
maintenance  shall  be  granted  out  of  the  rates,  private 
charity  should  be  called  upon  to  do  what  is  necessary. 

10966.  Is  there  power  of  doing  that  ? — The  Industrial 
Schools  Act,  in  section  14,  says  "  Any  'person  may  bring 
before  two  justices  or  a  magistrate  any  child  apparently 
under  the  age  of  fourteen  years  "  that  comes  within  any 
of  the  descriptions  mentioned  in  the  section  ;  and  lhe 
justices  or  magistrate  may  order  the  child  to  be  sent  to  a 
certified  industrial  school.  A  circular  Wcis  issued  by  the 
Society  to  its  inspectors  as  to  these  cases  ;  we  are  bound 
to  safeguard  ourselves  against  making  an  application, 
because  if  we  did  we  should  be  unable  to  continue  our 
work  on  account  of  the  enormous  increase  of  the  cost. 

10967.  Could  you  show  me  where  the  words  are  which 
would  lay  the  burden  of  the  cost  upon  you  ? — There  are 
none  ;  but  the  magistrates  in  each  case — in  three  or  four 
cases  that  we  have  taken — have  held  that  the  person 
bringing  the  child  before  the  justices  should  undertake 
the  cost.  I  would  say  that  it  is  taken  as  a  natural 
thing ;  they  say,  "  This  is  a  big  society,  working  under 
a  charter  ;  you  do  a  lot  of  work  ;  if  you  are  interested 
in  these  children  you  must  pay  for  them."  Our  answer 
to  that  is,  that  under  the  Elementary  Education  Act, 
1876,  under  the  Industrial  Schools  Act  just  quoted,  and 
under  the  Poor  Law  Act  of  1899,  it  is  definitely  stated 
that  the  education  authority  or  the  board  of  guardians 
shall  provide  for  the  maintenance.  We,  therefore,  now 
proceed  by  calling  the  attention,  in  the  first  instance, 
of  the  recognised  officer  appointed  to  enforce  the  Acts  ; 
failing  the  appointment  of  such  an  officer  we  go  to  the 
police  ;  and  if  they  refuse  to  act,  then  we  approach  the 
clerk  to  the  board  of  guardians,  and  sometimes,  I  regret 
to  say,  neither  of  these  bodies  will  act,  and  after 
every  other  means  has  been  tried  the  case  comes  back 
upon  the  Society,  and  if  it  is  sufficiently  grave,  we  are 
bound  in  the  child's  interest  to  take  custody. 

10968.  (Mr.  Davy.)  Supposing  the  Society  had  taken 
no  action  at  all  in  the  case  of  those  children,  the  rates 
would  have  had  to  pay  for  their  maintenance  ? — I  am 
afraid  if  the  Society  had  taken  no  action  the  children  would 
have  been  still  tramping  about  in  their  discomfort  and 
misery. 

10969.  By  themselves  ? — With  their  parents. 

10970.  But  those  were  deserted  children,  as  I  under- 
stand you,  who  were  left  behind  ? — No,  the  cases  we  deal 
with  are  the  children  of  parents  who  are  convicted  for  an 
oSence  ;  you  cannot  take  custody  of  a  child  until  the 
parent  has  been  convicted  under  the  Prevention  of 
Ouelty  to  Children  Act,  1904  ;  before  you  can  get 
legal  custody  the  parents  must  have  been  convicted  of 
the  offence  of  cruelty  against  the  child. 


10971.  In  the  case  you  mentioned  the  parent  was 
charged  before  a  magistrate  for  deserting  the  children  t 
—Yes. 

10972.  The  children  are  found  deposited  in  the  work- 
houses, and  then  you  bring  the  case  up  before  the  justices 
if  they  order  the  removal  of  these  children  to  an  indus- 
trial school,  you  say  the  justices  then  make  an  order 
upon  you  for  the  maintenance  of  these  children  in  the- 
industrial  school  ? — That  is  so,  if  we  take  the  initiative 
in  a  recent  case  at  Spalding  we  were  expected  to  under- 
take this  responsibility  at  a  charge  of  7s.  a  week. 

10973.  Well  then,  the  children  being  in  the  workhouse- 
when  you  first  take  action,  they  would  have  remained  im 
the  workhouse  if  you  had  taken  no  action  ? — If  you  are- 
referring  to  the  two  girls — they  would  certainly  have- 
remained. 

10974.  If  you  take  them  out,  the  rates  are 
are  relieved  ? — We  are  only  taking  action  in  the  case  of 
the  boy  we  found  at  Preston ;  we  are  not  interfering  in  the- 
case  of  the  two  girls  ;  they  are  provided  for  in  the  work- 
house and  will  remain  there. 

10975.  {Sir  William  Chance.)  Have  the  guardians- 
adopted  them  ? — That  I  cannot  tell  you.  It  is  quite  at 
recent  case. 

10976.  {Chairman.)  How  many  cases  have  you  had  oi' 
the  cost  of  the  maintenance  being  laid  upon  you  ? — Very^ 
few,  for  since  our  first  one  or  two  applications  under  th&- 
Industrial  Schools  Act  we  have  issued  a  circular  to  our 
officers  telling  them  what  must  not  be  done  in  such  a 
case. 

10977.  Have  you  made  any  representations  to  any 
Government  Department  calling  attention  to  the  hard- 
ship ? — Repeatedly. 

10978.  And  what  has  been  the  answer  ? — We  have- 
had  every  assistance  from  Scotland  Yard  in  their  ad- 
ministration of  the  Industrial  Schools  Act,  but  unfor- 
tunately the  only  thing  they  can  do  is  to  send  down  to  the- 
local  authorities  and  ask  them  for  their  observations  om 
the  cases  ;  which  they  make  ;  and  these  are  sent  back  to- 
ns. 

10979.  Has  there  been  any  application  made  either  ta^ 
the  Home  Office  or  to  the  Local  Government  Board  on 
the  subject  ? — I  think  Mr.  Waugh,  my  predecessor,  hadi 
an  interview  with  some  one  at  the  Local  Govemmesat 
Board,  but  as  to  that  I  am  not  quite  sure. 

10980.  {Air.  Simpson.)  When  you  say  "  Scotland 
Yard  "  you  mean  the  offices  of  the  Inspector  of  Industrial 
Schools  ?— Yes. 

10981.  {Chairman.)  I  am  afraid  we  have  asked  you  a, 
good  many  questions  on  this  matter,  but  it  is  very  im- 
portant this  mulcting  of  a  Society  which  is  frying  to  do- 
its duty  ? — It  makes  it  practically  impossible,  because- 
we  are  dependent  upon  public  subscriptions,  and  the  Act 
having  provided  for  these  particular  cases,  it  does  not 
seem  fair  to  call  upon  private  charity  to  provide  what 
the  Act  has  provided  for. 

10982.  {Mr.  Davy.)  Have  you  any  definite  proposal 
for  a  change  in  the  law  ? — I  should  suggest,  if  I  might,, 
that  the  particular  business  of  enforcing  the  Act  should! 
be  put  on  one  definitely  defined  body.  The  weakness-- 
of  the  Elementary  Education  Act,  if  I  may  venture  to  say 
so,  lies  in  the  concluding  sentence  of  section  13.  May  I 
read  the  section  ?  It  applies  only  to  children  who  are- 
suffering  because  of  a  lack  of  education  and  are  of  school 
age.  It  is  as  follows — "Where  the  local  authority  are- 
informed  by  any  person  of  any  child  in  their  jurisdiction 
who  is  stated  by  that  person  to  be  liable  to  be  orderecl- 
by  a  court  under  this  Act  to  attend  school,  or  to  be  sent 
under  this  Act,  or  the  Industrial  Schools  Act,  1863,  to  art 
industrial  school,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  local  authority 
to  take  proceedings  under  this  Act,  or  the  Industrial 
Schools  Act,  1866,  accordingly,  unless  the  local  authority 
think  that  it  is  inexpedient  to  take  such  proceedings."  Anc£. 
that  is  where  the  difficulty  lies.  The  education  authority- 
exclude  themselves  on  that  sentence  :  "  Well,  we  do  not 
think  it  is  expedient ;  try  the  guardians."  We  go  to  ther 
guardians  ;  the  guardians  say :  "  No,  if  the  education 
authority  will  not  do  it,  we  will  not  do  it."  And  there- 
you,  are. 

10983.  Do  you  think  that  the  refusal  of  the  education 
authority  or  the  board  of  guardians,  as  the  case  may  be. 
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is  in  any  way  afiected  by  the  question  of  the  expense  of 
the  maintenance  of  the  child  ?— Certainly,  I  think  so  ; 
'indeed  I  am  sure.  In  the  recent  case  we  had  at  Spalding 
.■a  woman  was  prosecuted  by  the  Society  for  continually 
-wandering  about  with  a  child  and  endangering  its  health. 
It  was  a  little  girl  of  tender  years.  The  woman  was  sent 
■to  prison  and  the  child  was  placed  in  the  workhouse.  We 
applied  under  the  Industrial  Schools  Act  to  the  officer 
working  the  Act  for  the  enforcement  of  that  provision  ; 
■under  the  Poor  Law  Act,  1899,  the  guardians  considered 
■the  matter  and  agreed  to  adopt.  They  then  found  that 
3t  would  entail  an  expense  of  7s.  a  week,  whereupon  they 
refused  to  proceed  with  the  matter  and  handed  the 
•child  back  to  the  mother,  after  having  practically 
promised  to  undertake  its  control,  and  the  child  is  now 
tramping  the  country. 

10984.  The  mother,  I  suppose,  was  a  vagrant  ? — Yes. 

10985.  Not  settled  in  the  union  ? — No.  A  further 
■difficulty  arising  out  of  that  was  the  question  of  settle- 
ment ;  the  case  came  under  the  Spalding  guardians, 
^nd  they  held  that  the  difficulty  was  first  the  question 
of  settlement.  They  could  not  identify  the  regular 
-settlement  of  the  child.  I  would  venture  to  suggest,  if 
the  Committee  have  not  considered  it,  that  that  is  a  point 
■that  might  be  settled  by  saying  that  the  place  of  birth,  in 
■the  case  of  a  vagrant  child,  should  be  its  place  of  settle - 
■ment.  It  may  strike  you  as  being  somewhat  haphazard, 
fout  it  seems  to  work  out  fairly  reasonably  on  the  whole. 
If  it  was  settled  that  the  place  of  birth  in  the  case  of  a 
tramp  child  was  its  place  of  settlement,  it  would  assist 
guardians,  who  are  not  always  unwilling  to  help  but 
who  are  sometimes  prevented  from  acting  because  of  the 
fear  of  the  general  outcry  as  to  extravagance. 

10986.  They  think  it  unjust  to  their  own  constituents 
that  they  should  maintain  a  child  who  is  not  chargeable 
to  them  ? — Certainly.  Speaking  frankly,  I  never 
■object  to  the  decisions  of  either  of  these  bodies.  One  has 
to  carry  out  one's  duties  as  best  one  can,  and  where  diffi- 
•culties  arise  endeavour  to  get  them  removed  in  the  legal 
■way.  I  make  no  reflections  either  upon  the  education 
authority  or  the  board  of  guardians,  but  simply  state 
'the  difficulty. 

10987.  Would  the  difficulty  be  minimised  if  the  area 
of  chargeabihty  were  increased  ;  that  is  to  say,  if  the 
charge  of  these  children  were  made  a  county  charge  ? — ■ 
Certainly ;  I  have  ventured  to  suggest  further  that  I 
would  make  the  application  of  the  Act  compulsory,  rather 
than  as  it  is  now,  provisional. 

10988.  {Sir  William  Chance.)  You  are  referring  to  the 
Act  of  1876  ?— The  Education  Act  of  1876.  The  sen- 
tence that  causes  us  the  whole  difficulty  is  "  unless  the 
local  authority  think  that  it  is  inexpedient  to  take  such 
proceedings."  If  it  were  made  compulsory,  it  would  put 
on  the  education  authority  in  each  district  the  respon- 
-sibility  of  enforcing  the  provisions  of  the  Act  in  the  case 
of  every  child  under  school  age  brought  before  it.  As  to 
the  child  of  a  vagrant  they  could  at  least  order  that  that 
child  should  be  sent  to  an  industrial  school.  And  in  the 
other  cases,  if  the  charge  of  the  maintenance  under  the 
Poor  Law  Act  of  1899  were  transferred  to  the  county 
instead  of  to  the  union  area,  the  whole  difficulty  would 
he  overcome. 

10989.  {Chairman.)  The  difficulty  I  have  in  my  mind 
5s  as  to  the  power  of  the  court  to  order  the  payment  of  the 
-cost  of  the  maintenance  of  the  child  out  of  your  funds  ? — 
We  have  never  been  able  to  settle  that.  We  have  argued 
it,  but  we  have  never  gained  our  point.  We  say  that 
there  is  absolutely  no  law  under  which  that  charge  can 
he  made. 

10990.  Has  it  ever  been  pointed  out  to  you  under  what 
■section  that  is  done  ? — No,  never.  I  may  say  that, 
of  course,  after  the  first  time  or  two,  when  they  tried 
to  put  the  burden  on  us,  we  have  safeguarded  ourselves 
by  moving  along  the  lines  of  that  Act.  The  Education 
Act  expHcitly  says  "  the  officer  appointed."  The  In- 
dustrial Schools  Act  says  "  magistrates  may  have  power 
to  commit."  They  cannot,  of  course,  commit  imless  the 
police  bring  the  cases  to  them.  Therefore  we  go  to  the 
police  and  say,  "  Will  you  take  this  case  to  the  magis- 
trate ;  "  or  to  the  guardians,  in  a  case  under  the  Poor 
Law  Act,  1899.  So  that,  after  the  first  time  or  two,  when 
the  attempt  was  made  to  put  the  burden  on  the  Society, 
we  have  not  given  them  the  opportunity  of  doing  it ; 
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we  have  proceeded  along  these  three  lines — the  indus-  Mr.  B.  J. 
trial  schools  officer,  the  police,  or  the  guardians.  Parr. 

"10991.  (ilfr.  Simpson.)  Are  any  orders  in  force  now  jq  g^t^igo 
by  which  you  are  required  to  pay  maintenance  ? — I  " 
believe  we  are  paying  in  two  cases.  I  could  not  be  sure 
as  to  the  actual  number.  Why  I  say  that  is  because  we 
have  undertaken  the  legal  custody  of^ something  like  2,000 
children,  for  which  we  ha-v'e  b?en  practically  responsible. 
May  I  just  explain  one  further  point,  in  connection  with 
this  question  of  custody,  that  is  worthy  of  notice,  because 
the  Society  holds  strongly  that  the  duty  of  providing  for  a 
child  is  the  duty  of  the  parent.  That  is  the  root  prin- 
ciple on  which  we  work,  that  we  ought  not  to  relieve  the 
parent  of  the  responsibility  of  maintaining  his  child. 
In  the  ordinary  cases  of  custody,  taken  under  the  Preven- 
tion of  Cruelty  to  Children  Act,  we  get  an  order  of  main- 
tenance against  the  parent  and  enforce  it.  With  the 
vagrant  child  you  cannot  do  that — first,  because  you 
have  a  difficulty  of  proving  earnings  ;  and,  secondly, 
because  you  have  a  difficulty  in  collecting  the  money. 

10992.  {Sir  William  Chance.)  The  Prevention  of  Cruelty 
to  Children  Act  of  last  year,  I  believe,  gives  you  no  new 
powers  over  these  children  ? — Not  over  tramp  children. 

10993.  The  difficulty  you  have  always  found,  as  I 
understand,  in  dealing  with  these  vagrant  children  is 
that  you  have  to  prove  an  overt  act  of  cruelty  ? — Yes  ; 
or  not  necessarily  that;  it  might  be  anything  likely  to 
cause  the  child  unnecessary  suffering.  The  failure  to 
provide  food  would  be  an  offence  under  the  Prevention  of 
Cruelty  to  Children  Act.  Further,  if  a  child  was  fed  by  a 
third  party,  it  would  still  be  an  ofi'ence  against  the  parent. 
It  is  not  necessary  to  prove  even  that  the  child  is  not 
fed ;  it  is  sufficient  for  you  to  prove  that  the  parent  has 
neglected  or  abandoned  the  child  and  left  the  duty  of 
feeding  it  to  someone  else,  or  done  anything  in  that 
manner  likely  to  cause  unnecessary  suft'ering. 

10994.  {Mr.  Simpson.)  It  is  an  offence  if  a  father, 
say  a  widower,  on  tramp  with  a  child,  allows  it  to  get 
unreasonably  dirty  ? — Yes. 

10995.  {Sir  William  Chance.)  Is  that  so  ' — If  it  causes 
unnecessary  suffering  ;  a  dirty  head  with  nits  in  the  hair, 
or  failure  to  wash,  causing  the  child  to  have  bad  feet  from 
constant  walking,  is  an  offence. 

10996.  Now,  we  have  had  evidence  that  some  of  the 
workhouse  authorities  work  in  co-operation  with  your 
Society ;  and  in  some  cases  it  is  the  rule  that  when  the 
workhouse  master  has  reason  to  suspect  that  the  child  is 
being  habitually  tramped  about  and  not  properly  treated, 
he  warns  your  officer  before  the  parent  leaves  the  work- 
house that  he  is  going  in  a  certain  direction  ;  then  the 
officer  lies  in  wait,  and  takes  steps  if  he  finds  that  the 
child  is  not  being  properly  treated  ? — That  is  so.  Speak- 
ing generally,  public  authorities,  whether  workhouse 
masters  or  people  in  charge  of  casual  wards,  and  in  a 
wider  sense,  the  police  generally  throughout  the  country 
are  in  very  friendly  communication  with  the  Society  in 
all  these  matters. 

10997.  In  how  many  workhouses  do  you  think  that 
practice  of  co-operating  with  your  Society  is  adopted  ?  — 
I  do  not  know  one  in  which  it  is  not.  Failure  to  get 
assistance  in  any  workhouse  would  be  reported  to  me 
in  the  natural  order  of  events  by  the  inspector  ;  and 
inability  to  get  information  as  to  a  tramp  child  would 
be  reported. 

10998.  There  is  a  general  system  of  co-operation 
between  the  workhouse  master  and  your  inspector  ? — I 
should  say  it  was  general  throughout  the  coimtry. 

10999.  Do  you  know  it  as  a  fact  ? — I  should  say  I 
have  known  of  very  few  difficulties  put  in  the  way  by 
workhouse  masters. 

11000.  Is  it  at  all  usual  for  the  workhouse  master, 
when  he  has  reason  to  suspect  that  a  child  is  being  im- 
properly treated,  to  notify  the  inspector  ? — Yes,  certainly 
it  is. 

11001.  Have  you  ever  inquired  as  to  the  number  of 
workhouses  who  have  adopted  that  practice  ? — No,  I 
have  never  inquired  as  to  the  number.  In  many 
of  the  very  bad  cases  as  we  call  them,  in  which  persons 
have  been  convicted,  we  have  had  information  in  the 
first  instance  from  the  workhouse,  which  gives  something 
to  go  upon  to  enable  us  to  trace  the  person  who  is 
offending. 
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MINUTES  OF  EVIDENCE  ; 


Mr.  R.  J.        11002.  (J/r.  Davy.)  Have  you  heard  that  the  General 
I'arr.       Inspectors  of  the  Local  Government  Board  systematically 
_  advise  guardians  to  establish  relations  with  your  Society  ? 
2  Septal  905.  — Yes;  and  we  have  again  and  again  given  in  our 
monthly  organ,  "  The  Child's  Guardian,"  the  reports 
of    speeches    by    Mr.    Preston-Thomas  in  the  West 
of  England,   Mr.   Bagenal  of  York,  and  others  who 
have  repeatedly  advised  guardians ;    1   think  it  is 
largely  due  to  the  Local  Government  Board  Inspectors 
I  that  we  have  got  the  information. 

11003.  {Sir  William  Chance.)  Have  you  heard  that  the 
result  of  that  action  being  taken  is  to  decrease  the  number 
of  tramp  children  frequenting  the  particular  work- 
house ? — Certainly. 

11004.  You  know  that  also  as  a  fact  ? — -Yes. 

11005.  Your  Society  has  no  institutions  for  maintaining 
these  children  ? — None. 

11006.  You  merely  make  use  of  the  institutions  and 
homes  already  in  existence  ? — With  the  large  number  of 
children  passing  through  our  hands  every  year  we  have 
a  fairly  large  connection  amongst  the  homes  of  the  country; 
we  have  no  difficulty  provided  the  child  is  in  good 
health.  We  have  great  difficulty  in  finding  places  for 
children  who  are  feeble-minded,  or  who  are  in  some  other 
way  deficient. 

11007.  You  utilise  institutions  of  other  voluntary 
organisations  ? — Yes.  The  Society  of  course  becomes 
responsible  for  the  maintenance ;  that  is  to  say,  we  do 
not  take  up  the  case  of  a  child  and  then  communicate 
vn\h  other  institutions  and  say,  "  Will  you  take  this 
child  ?  "  Wherever  we  take  charge  of  a  child  after  we 
have  initiated  the  proceedings,  we  become  responsible  for 
its  maintenance. 

11008.  Do  you  happen  to  know  whether  guardians 
■put  in  force  the  provisions  of  the  Poor  Law  Act  of  1899 
with  regard  to  these  children  very  frequently  ? — A  good 
many  of  them  do. 

11009.  In  spite  of  children  not  being  settled  in  their 
unions? — Oh,  yes ;  of  course  everything  depends  upon 
the  particular  board. 

11010.  But  there  are  instances  where  they  do  put  the  Act 
in  force  in  regard  to  vagrant  children  ? — Oh,  yes,  in  some 
unions  every  facility  is  given  for  adopting  under  the 
Act.  We  always  say,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  in  dealing  with 
these  cases,  that  if  the  guardians  v/ill  adopt,  that  is  by 
far  the  most  successful  method,  because  where  you  get 
the  board  of  guardians  willing  to  adopt,  you  usually  get 
the  further  advantage  of  an  intelligent  dealing  with  the 
childi-en  in  cottage  homes,  for  instance ;  there  is  a  regular 
system  of  visitation  on  the  part  of  the  lady  guardians, 
and  a  general  following  up  of  the  individual  case. 

11011.  Have  you  considered  two  Bills  Avhich  were 
introduced  for  the  protection  of  these  children  last  year, 
one  by  the  State  Children's  Association,  and  another 
by  a  committee  of  persons  interested  in  the  subject ; 
one  was  called  the  Vagrant  Children  Protection  Bill  ? — 
I  saw  one  which  was  produced  by  a  committee,  but  that 
I  am  afraid,  was  some  time  ago. 

11012.  That  empowered  any  police  officer  to  take 
action  where  he  had  reason  to  suspect  that  a  child  was 
being  tramped  about,  and  was  not  receiving  proper 
education,  and  to  apprehend  the  person  tramping  the 
child  about ;  if  the  case  was  proved,  the  person  responsible 
for  the  child  could  be  sent  to  prison  for  a  certain  period, 
and  there  was  power  to  enable  boards  of  guardians  to 
deal  with  the  child,  the  cost  of  its  maintenance  being 
thrown  on  the  county  instead  of  the  union  ? — In  the 
Education  Act,  and  again  in  the  Poor  Law  Act  of  1899, 
a  somewhat  similar  provision  actually  obtains.  Any 
person  can  call  the  attention  of  the  authorities  to  the 
fact  that  the  child  is  a  vagrant  child. 

11013.  But  the  Bill  I  refer  to  proposed  for  the  first  time  to 
make  the  mere  act  of  habitually  tramping  about  a  child, 
quite  irrespective  of  whether  any  cruelty  was  proved, 
an  act  which  would  justify  the  arrest  of  the  person  ? — 
Yes,  I  see  that. 

11014.  The  act  of  tramping  about  the  child  habitually 
w^as  to  be  an  ofience  ? — Yes. 

11015.  That  Bill,  of  course,  was  drafted  on  the  supposi- 
tion that  the  control  of  vagrants  would  remain  Avith 
the  guardians  ? — Yes. 


11016.  Is  your  Society  generally  in  sympathy  wita< 
the  lines  of  that  Bill  ? — The  difficulty  would  be  to 
say  that  tramping  with  the  child  was  an  offence, 
because  we  have  had  so  many  indications  of  certaia 
tramp  children  being  well  cared  for,  and  therefore  it 
would  be  very  difficult  for  me  to  say  ofl-hand  that  the^ 
Society  would  take  the  line  that  it  was  an  ofience. 

11017.  Where  it  could  be  proved  that  a  person  was- 
habitually  tramping  a  child  or  children  about,  is  it  your 
opinion  that  that  should  be  dealt  with  as  an  ofience  ? — 
Well,  it  would  not  come  within  the  province  of  the 
Society,  certainly. 

11018.  You  do  not  want  to  give  any  opinion  on  the 
point  yourself,  personally  ? — It  would  not  come  within  our 
province,  you  see ;  therefore  the  Society  would  not  express 
an  opinion  on  it,  on  the  ground  that  it  does  not  come 
under  tne  conditions. 

11019.  Therefore  you  do  not  care  to  express  an  opinion 
on  the  subject  ? — If  I  did,  it  would  be  purely  my  personal 
opinion. 

11020.  {Mr.  Davy.)  A  child  tramping  about  with  its. 
parents  may  be  very  happy  I — I  have  seen  three  children 
during  the  last  week  in  Sussex  who  were  really  so- 
apparently  happy  that  to  transplant  them  down  to  the- 
condition  of  the  East  end  of  London  children  would  be  to* 
create  a  grave  ofience,  I  think. 

11021.  {Dr.  Downes.)  I  think  it  is  a  policy  of  your 
Society  to  preserve  family  life  as  far  as  possible  ? — That 
is  the  root  principle  on  which  we  work,  not  to  divide- 
the  family,  and  it  is  only  as  the  last  resort  that  we  take- 
custody  to  secure  the  removal  of  the  child. 

11022.  You  would  rather  try  to  reform  the  parents 
than  take  the  children  away  from  them  ? — ^That  is  the 
great  success  of  the  Society's  work,  if  I  may  say  so ; 
that  is  where  our  whole  hope  Hes  in  the  work  w^e  are  doing 
to  reform  the  homes  of  the  people. 

11023.  You  mentioned  that  you  had  an  unusual  num- 
ber of  tramp  children  in  a  census  at  Stafford  ;  was  that, 
a  usual  condition  of  things  at  that  time  of  the  year  ?^ — - 
At  that  season  of  the  year,  I  should  say  usual. 

11024.  Do  Stafford  people  provide  for  the  hop-picking  ?' 
—Very  largely.  The  people  from  the  surrounding  towns- 
go  through  Stafford  on  their  way  to  the  hop-picking  ; 
they  do  that  because,  as  the  Committee  know,  the  Stafford! 
union  has  the  reputation,  to  use  the  vernacular  of  the 
tramp,  of  being  one  of  the  softest  places  in  the  Kingdom. 
In  Lichfield  in  the  immediate  vicinity,  where  a  good 
labour  test  is  provided,  and  where  the  workhouse  master 
is  constantly  communicating  with  our  inspector,  you 
will  find  there  are  scarcely  any  tramps  passing  througb 
at  all. 

11025.  That  is  what  you  think  forms  an  attractive 
tramp  route  ? — Yes.  Mr.  Mitchell,  a  member  of  the 
Stafford  board  of  guardians,  referring  to  this  particular 
subject,  pointed  out  that  they  had  relieved  during  the 
year  1901,  11,000  vagrants,  14,318  in  1902,  that  is 
over  270  per  week,  and  he  attributed  this  to  the  easy 
going  system  adopted  by  the  Stafford  guardians. 

11026.  {Mr.  Davy.)  How  many  tramp  children  now  are 
the  Society  actually  pajdng  for  ? — -The  number  of  children 
of  the  vagrant  class  in  the  legal  custody  of  the  Society, 
and  for  whom  we  pay,  is  107  (71  girls  and  36  boys), 
The  average  number  taken  for  the  past  lojr  years  is  13, 
but  the  actual  number  has  increase!  progressivelj'  from 
10  to  20. 

11027.  Where  are  they  ? — In  different  homes  in  th& 
country. 

11028.  Homes  like  Dr.  Barnardo's  ? — Yes  ;  or,  as  is 
so  often  the  c  ase,in  convalescent  homes,  because  many  of 
the  cases  we  have  taken  are  of  such  a  nature  that  we  have 
been  compelled  to  move  them  completely  away  Avhere  they 
can  have  special  treatment  by  the  sea. 

11029.  Is  it  your  opinion  that,  if  the  Society  had  not 
interfered,  the  bulk  of  these  cases  would  have  become- 
chargeable  to  the  rates  ? — I  am  afraid  r.ot,  because  it 
would  be  so  difficult  to  discover  them.  The  cases  which 
are  discovered  by  the  Society  have  in  themselves  pecuUar 
features.    May  I  give  you  an  illustration  ? 

11030.  Please  ? — There  was  the  case  of  a  child,  the 
daughter  of  a  woman  in  Edinburgh.  The  woman 
Avas  brought  before  the  magistrates  for  exposing  her 
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child  begging,  a  child  of  six,  and  she  was  sentenced  to 
three  days'  imprisonment.  That  had  so  little  effect  that 
the  woman  pursued  her  course  ;  she  was  asked  by  a  man, 
also  on  tramp,  to  give  him  the  child.  She  refused.  A 
few  days  afterwards  she  left  the  child  outside  a  house  ; 
the  man  passed  ;  he  was  a  one-armed  man,  and  seeing  a 
one-legged  child,  the  child  he  had  tried  to  get  given  him, 
he  took  it  away,  and  tramped  with  it  from  Edinburgh 
through  every  city  and  intervening  town  to  Bolton. 
There  our  officer  saw  the  child  walking  with  the  man  and 
discovered  that  she  was  in  pain.  He  spoke  to  her  ;  took 
her  to  his  house  ;  got  a  doctor  to  examine  her,  and  found 
such  a  condition  of  things  that  he  immediately  gave  the 
man  in  charge.  The  man  was  sentenced  to  six  months' 
imprisonment  with  hard  labour.  The  child  remained 
with  the  inspector.  To  the  inspector's  wife  she  told  her 
story.  She  was  then  seven  years  old  ;  she  had  been  so 
brutally  outraged  by  this  man  as  to  be  in  a  conditio]i 
absolutely  indescribable,  even  in  an  audience  of  men. 
The  man  was  re-arrested  on  this  further  charge,  after  his 
sentence  of  six  months  had  expired,  committed  to  the 
assizes,  tried  before  Mr.  Justice  Grantham,  and  sentenced 
to  ten  years  penal  servitude.  The  difficulty  to  my  mind 
is,  that  if  the  inspector  had  not  been  sharp  enough  to 
have  seen  there  was  something  wrong  with  this  child, 
something  written  on  its  face,  and  taken  the  matter  into 
his  own  hands,  the  possibility  is  that  the  child  would 
have  been  tramping  about  the  country  to  this  day.  On 
the  surface  there  was  noticing  but  the  bruises  of  the 
last  night's  beating  to  show  there  was  something  wrong. 
That  is  the  kind  of  case  we  have  to  meet. 

11031.  I  put  the  question  to  you  rather  suggesting  that 
your  Society  were  relieving  the  rates,  and  that,  there- 
fore, they  were  entitled  to  some  more  equitable  method  of 
treatment.  What  I  thought  you  were  putting  to  us  was 
that  the  Society  was  unfairly  burdened  with  the  main- 
tenance of  these  children  ? — Tramp  children  ? 

11032.  That  they  ought  to  be  paid  for  by  the  rates  ? — 
Under  the  Acts  providing  for  their  maintenance,  yes. 

11033.  My  question  was  put  to  you  by  way  of  showing 
that  in  certain  instances  you  relieved  the  rates  ? — That 
is  so.  In  such  a  case  as  that  it  was  manifestly 
unfair  that  that  child  should  have  the  opportunity 
of  going  back  to  its  mother  ;  we  applied  for  custody  at 
once. 

11034.  You  suggest  that  that  one-legged  child  was 
picked  up  by  that  one-armed  man  as  being  a  picturesque 
spectacle  ? — A  valuable  asset  in  his  business.  If  we 
could  secure  the  stopping  of  gifts  on  the  part  of  the 
thoughtless  so-called  benevolent  people,  tramping  with  a 
child  for  the  purpose  of  gain  would  soon  die  out.  We  have 
another  specimen  of  a  similar  nature,  except  that  it  is  a 
proof  of  defective  education,  and  shews  the  terrible  results 
of  allowing  this  thing  to  continue.  We  had  a  case  some- 
time in  1903,  deaUng  with  a  number  of  children  who  had 
never  been  to  school  in  their  lives  ;  a  case  in  which  a 
man  and  Woman,  named  Chapman,  were  brought  before  the 
bench  with  two  children  in  a  very  dirty  condition. 
Neither  of  these  children  had  been  at  school  in  their 
lives  ;  and  it  is  quite  a  usual  occurrence,  I  am  sorry  to 
say,  for  us  to  find  that  the  children  of  tramps  have  not 
received  any  education. 

11035.  {Chairman.)  I  suppose  it  is  almost  invariably 
the  case  that  vagrant  children  are  absolutely  unedu- 
cated ? — Yes. 

11036.  {Mr.  Davy.)  They  have  never  been  to  school '? 
— They  have  never  been  to  school ;  I  will  put  it  that 
way. 

11037.  WTien  you  get  one  of  those  children  in  the 
convalescent  or  other  home,  could  the  parents  claim 
the  child  from  you  ? — By  making  apphcation  to 
the  court ;  under  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Children 
Act  of  1904,  the  court  has  power  to  give  custody  to  a 
person  until  the  child  reaches  the  age  of  sixteen,  after- 
wards giving  the  right  to  the  parent  to  apply  to  the 
same  court  for  revision  of  the  order  in  his  or  her  favour. 
We,  therefore,  retain  ;  there  is  very  Httle  fear  of  a  tramp 
applying  for  a  child,  although,  so  far  as  ordinary  custody 
is  concerned,  we  wish  parents  to  apply.  But  may  I 
give  you  an  illustration  of  one  who  did  ?  I  have  only 
this  morning,  before  coming  here,  given  consent  to  a 
cliild  being  restored  to  a  woman  who  was  a  tramp,  but 
who  has  now  settled  down  in  a  Yorkshire  town  as  a 


respectable  member  of  her  own  class.  The  child,  whose  3Ii\  R.  J. 
care  we  have  had  for  some  ten  years,  is  now  being  Parr. 
Ijanded  back  to  her  at  her  own  request.  A  similar  case  I  ^ 
have  in  mind  at  this  moment  was  the  case  of  a  woman  aept.  1905. 
tramping  through  Chester,  her  husband  having  gone  to 
the  war.  She  was  found  drunk  in  the  street,  lying  on 
the  edge  of  the  pavement  with  a -baby,  quite  a  small 
child,  in  her  arms.  The>inspector  reported  the  matter, 
we  proceeded  against  the  woman  for  neglect,  and,  con- 
trary to  our  usual  rvile,  took  custody  of  the  child  on  the 
ground,  in  that  case,  that  the  man  was  serving  his 
country  at  the  war,  and  we  were  doing  a  kindness 
to  him  by  taking  care  of  his  child,  at  least  until 
he  came  back ;  and  we  asked  for  custody  until 
the  man  returned  from  the  war.  Some  three  years  » 
after  having  taken  custody,  a  woman  turned  up  in 
London,  having  walked  all  the  way  from  Liverpool, 
saying  she  was  now  earning  her  own  Uving  as  a  laundress, 
living  with  a  married  daughter.  We  caused  inquiry  to  be 
made  by  the  local  inspector,  who  found  that  her  state- 
ment was  correct,  and  the  child  was  handed  back  to 
her,  subject  to  periodical  visits  by  the  inspector  ;  and 
the  reports  from  the  inspector  show  that  the  child  is 
well  cared  for.  Therefore,  if  I  may  emphasise  the  point, 
brought  out  by  a  member  of  the  Committee  just  now, 
lying  behind  this  question  of  custody,  is  that  question  of 
parental  control  and  home  influence,  which  is  the  thing 
^vhich  we  seek,  above  all  others,  to  bring  about. 

11038.  Your  Society  does  not  seek  any  further  powers 
of  detention  ? — We  have  not  done  so,  no. 

11039.  Have  you  ever  had  any  difficulty  with  the 
detention  of  children  who  are  under  the  age  of  nurture  ? — 
Yes,  particularly  with  regard  to  this  Preston  case,  in 
which  there  was  a  child  at  the  breast ;  as  a  rule,  they  have 
to  go  with  their  mothers. 

11040.  You  are  aware  of  the  old  decision  in  the  case  of 
the  Queen  v.  Birmingham,*  that  is  to  say,  that  a  child  under 
the  age  of  nurture  has  a  right  to  be  with  its  mother  ? — 
Yes,  and  I  think  that  is  the  best  place  for  it  really. 

11041.  So  that  the  Society  does  not  press  for  any 
further  detention  ? — Oh,  no. 

11042.  What  do  you  mean  by  saying  that  you  aie 
responsible  for  the  maintenance  of  the  children  ;  do  you 
pay  Dr.  Barnardo  and  the  convalescent  homes  week  by 
week  ? — In  some  cases  Dr.  Barnardo  takes  custody 
hims'lf.  In  other -homes  we  pay  5s.  a  week;  we  make 
quarterly  payments  ;  5s.  a  week  is  the  regular  sum  paid 
for  maintenance  in  all  these  cases. 

11043.  But  with  due  notice  you  can  determine  that 
payment  at  any  time  ? — By  removing  the  child. 

11044.  Or,  if  you  cease  to  pay,  the  child  would  become 
destitute  and  become  chargeable  to  the  guardians  ? —  AVe 
should  be  held  responsible ;  we  have  undertaken  responsi- 
bility in  open  court  to  provide  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
cliild  till  sixteen. 

11045.  Have  j^ou  some  form  of  agreement  ? — A  printed 
form  similar  to  this  {document  exhibited),  which  is 
brought  before  me  in  every  case,  in  which  we  undertake 
to  bring  up  the  child  in  its  own  particular  religion ;  I 
sign  that  as  director,  and  am  personally  responsible  to 
the  court  for  the  child  until  it  attains  the  age  of  sixteen 
years. 

11046.  You  have  not,  I  think,  described  to  us  your 
scheme  for  the  registration  of  tramps  and  their  children  '? — 
No.  I  may  say  that  it  came  out  of  this  discussion 
at  the  Stafford  union  with  reference  to  the  large 
number  of  tramps  passing  through  that  district.  First 
of  all  we  subjected  these  figures  to  a  little  inquiry 
and  instructed  our  officer  at  Stafford  to  find  out  if  possible 
how  many  of  this  large  number  of  vagrants  might  fairly 
be  described  as  children,  with  this  result :  the  local 
police  supplied  the  actual  number  of  child  vagrants  who 
received  casual  ward  night  relief  tickets  through  t^ieir 
ofiSce  during  the  past  three  months  ;  they  are  as  follows — 
August,  seventy-three  children  ;  September,  thirty-six 
children ;  October,  eighty-three  children.  It  must  be 
remembered  that  these  figures  represent  only  those  who 
slept  in  casual  wards  and  not  the  total  number  of  tramp 
children.  A  large  proportion  of  tramps  of  course  sleep  in 
common  lodging-houses  and  these  are  not  included.  It  is 
significant  to  note  that  Lichfield  is  a  place  where  the 
police  and  workhouse  officials  are  in  constant  co-operation 
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Mr.  11.  J.    with  the  Society's  inspector,  and  after  some  prosecutions 
Parr.       for  neglect,  the  tramp  child  almost  disappeared.    It  does 
— —     _  not  mean  that  there  are  less  tramps  on  the  road,  but  that 
12  Sept.  1905.  i^jigy  for  obvious  reasons  avoid  Lichfield. 

11047.  If  every  union  in  the  country  behaved  as  Lich- 
field does  is  it  not  probable  that  the  total  number  of 
tramps  would  diminish  ? — Absolutely;  I  think  there  is  no 
question  about  that. 

11048.  It  is  no  use  one  union  driving  them  out  ? — Not 
when  Stafford  makes  it  easy  for  them  to  enter.  What  we 
propose  is  to  get  information  as  to  all  families  tramp- 
ing who  are  niet  by  the  Society's  inspector,  that  they 
sho\ald  be  treated  as  warned  cases;  that  is  to  say,  the 
risks  they  run  in  exposing  and  fatiguing  their  children 
•should  be  pointed  out  to  them  and  full  particulars  noted 
as  on  one  of  the  plaint  sheets.  I  have  a  copy  here 
that  is  used  for  our  ordinary  cases  (plaint  sheet  put  in). 
That  is  an  ordinary  sheet  in  which  we  take  particulars  of 
any  case  that  is  inquired  into.  As  the  names  and  ages 
given  on  the  sheet  might  not  always  be  relied  upon  ia 
tramp  cases,  a  short  description  of  parents  and  children 
should  be  added  to  insure  further  identification.  A 
descriptive  return  of  all  tramps  thus  warned  through  the 
country  should  be  sent  on  the  last  day  of  each  month  to 
the  central  office  in  Leicester  Square,  and  from  these  lists 
a  printed  "  Gazette  "  or  register  Should  be  compiled  and 
circulated  to  all  the  local  officers  of  the  Society  and  to 
pohce  officers  and  workhouses  where  thought  desirable. 
An  inspector  of  the  Society  travelling,  say,  on  a  country 
road  carrying  his  list  in  hi^  pocket,  meets  a  tramp  family 
whose  condition  warrants  inquiry.  He  is  able  by  means 
of  his  list  to  recognise  them  as  a  group  warned  by  in- 
spector some  miles  away,  and  some  weeks  or 

months  previously.  Possibly  their  names  might  appear 
in  two  or  three  places,  registered  from  different  districts, 
.and  proof  is  thus  set  up,  not  only  that  they  are  regular 
;and  professional  tramps,  but  that  they  have  been  warned 
with  regard  to  their  conduct.  An  inspector  meeting  a 
family  for  the  first  time  has  only  the  statement  of  the 
offenders  to  go  upon,  and  although  he  does  not  always 
believe  it  he  finds  it  impossible  to  proceed  further.  The 
evidence  of  previous  warnings  and  conditions  would  be 
more  valuable  in  procuring  convictions  in  such  cases,  and 
thereby  driving  the  professional  child  exploiter  from  the 
means  of  its  existence,  which  is  the  child  practically. 
Then  we  have  a  form  which  has  been  drawn  up  for  the 
purpose  of  recognition,  because  the  Committee  will  easily 

.  appreciate  that  it  would  be  perfectly  easy  for  a  man  to  use 
a  wrong  name.  We  therefore  propose  to  give  colour  of 
hair  and  eyes  and  complexion,  and  any  distinctive  feature. 
That  may  be  possible  of  either  man,  woman,  or  child. 
We  should  then,  by  reason  of  our  monthly  register, 
suppHed  to  our  200  inspectors  and  to  the  workhouse 
authorities  throughout  the  country  and  to  the  chief 
constables  of  pohce,  practically  be  able  to  identify  each 
family  with  its  children  ;  and  we  hope  in  that  way  that  the 
good  work  of  the  Society  in  dealing  with  these  people  by 
warning  over  the  whole  country  will  be  as  productive 
of  good  results  as  it  has  been  during  the  last  two  or  three 
years. 

S5811049.  And  you  do  not  think  the  number  of  families 
:  identified  under  the  scheme  would  be  overwhelmingly 
Uarge  ?— I  do  not  think  so. 


11050.  [Sir  William  Chance.)  If  the  police  had  the 
control  of  tramps,  that  would  probably  be  of  assistance  ? 
— Yes,  of  course. 

11051.  Would  it  assist  your  Society  in  carrying  out 
your  scheme  in  regard  to  identification  ? — 'There  Would 
be  this  advantage,  that  we  could  then  of  course  send  our 
monthly  printed  list  to  each  division  throughout  the 
country,  and  the  pohce  would  then  have  the  particulars 
which  we  were  able  to  give  them,  which  would  certainly 
be  advantageous  to  both  parties. 

11052.  You  work  largely  with  the  police  at  the  present 
moment,  do  you  not,  in  your  action  as  regards  children  ? 
— Yes  ;  in  the  city  of  London  and  in  the  county  of 
London  under  an  order  from  each  Commissioner,  and 
very  largely  under  the  instructions  of  the  chief  constables 
in  the  country,  who  are  very  glad  to  hand  over  to  the 
Society  such  cases  as  we  prove  possible  to  warn, 
and  are  not  what  perhaps  a  policeman  would  call  ripe 
enough  for  prosecution  ;  we  are  able  to  avoid  prosecution 
by  the  issue  of  our  warnings. 

11053.  Would  you  think  that  we  would  get  a  better 
chance  of  uniformity  of  treatment  of  the  tramp  generally 
under  the  police  than  under  the  present  system  ? — Of 
course,  if  the  rule  as  to  tramps^as  a  direct  rule  given  to  a 
regular  authority  there  must  be  some  considerable  ad- 
vantage. The  difficulty  that  I  see  at  the  moment  is  that 
there  is  no  recognised  rule.  Each  locahty  has  the  option 
of  doing  something  or  nothing,  as  the  case  may  be.  I 
take  it  that  if  the  police  wete  given  this  duty  they  would 
act  under  a  certain  rule,  and  be  compelled  to  carry  that 
rule  out.  There  must  certainly  be  an  advantage  in 
having  a  uniform  rule  through  the  country. 

11054.  {Chairman.)  Is  there  any  other  matter  which  you 
wish  to  mention  to  the  Committee  ? — 1  think  I  have 
practically  covered  the  points  here. 

11055.  You  may  say  the  vagrant  children  form  a  very 
small  proportion  of  those  that  you  have  to  look  after  ? — 
That  is  so.  I  should  like  to  emphasise  the  necessity  for 
some  particular  authority  to  be  given  to  some  body  to 
enforce  the  provisions  of  the  Industrial  Schools  Act. 
That  seems  to  me  to  be  a  great  weakness,  that  it  is  no- 
one's  business.  We  are  thrown  about  from  the  education 
authority  to  the  police,  from  the  police  to  the  guardians, 
and  then  being  unable  to  get  any  of  them  to  act,  it  is 
most  unfortunate — I  do  not  say  for  the  Society,  because 
that  is  immaterial — but  most  unfortunate  for  the  child. 

11056.  You  mean  that  under  the  existing  conditions 
the  police  do  not  feel  it  incumbent  upon  them  to  take 
action  ? — No. 

11057.  Without  being  put  in  motion  by  some  other 
body  ? — That  is  so. 

11058.  And  is  it  your  suggestion  that  the  police  should 
proceed  more  on  their  own  initiative  in  the  matter  ? — 
The  difficulty  is  this,  that  in  the  case  of  street  offences^ 
begging,  and  so  on,  it  is  so  difficult  for  a  pohceman  to 
get  a  conviction,  and  he  will  not  be  continually  going 
to  the  magistrates  if  he  is  constantly  being  put  down. 
Take  the  case  I  gave  you  just  now,  where  a  woman  is 
sentenced  to  three  days'  imprisonment  for  exposing 
her  child  and  begging  with  it,  and  the  number  of  cases 
which  have  been  seen  in  London  and  the  country  where 
magistrates  refuse  to  convict  for  street  offences. 
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Thursday,  October  26th,  1905. 

 .  j- 

PEESENT. 


Mr.  J.  S.  Davy,  G.  B. 
Mr.  A.  H.  DowNES,  M.D. 
Captain  Eakdley-Wilmot. 


The  Right  Hon.  J.  L.  Wharton,  M.P.,  (in  the  Chair). 

Captain  Showers. 
Mr.  H.  B.  Simpson. 


Mr.  F.  L.  Turner  (Secretary). 
Sir  Eeic  a.  Buchanan,  Bart.,  Secretary  of  the  London  Mendicity  Society,  called  ;  and  Examined. 


11059.  (Chairman.)  Sir  Eric  Buchanan,  you  are,  I 
believe,  secretary  of  the  London  Mendicity  Society  ? — 
Yes. 

11060.  How  long  have  you  been  in  that  position  ?— 
Seventeen  years  last  May. 

11061.  And  you  have  acquired  a  very  great  knowledge 
of  beggars  in  London  ? — Yes.  I  probably  know  as  much 
about  the  question  as  anybody,  because  it  is  not  a  sort  of 
work  that  people  can  take  much  interest  in  unless  they  are 
working  at  it. 

11062.  I  think  you  desire  to  make  a  short  statement  as 
to  the  work  of  your  Society  ? — The  London  Mendicity 
Society  was  founded  in  1818  by  the  great  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington to  deal  with  street  begging  before  the  Metropolitan 
Police  Act  was  passed,  viz. — before  London  had  any 
police.    When  the  Metropolitan  PoUce  Act  was  passed 
the  best  legal  advice  was  taken  by  the  Home  Office  and 
the  Mendicity  Society  to  ascertain  if  that  Act  was  suffi- 
ciently elastic  for  the  Home  Secretary  to  authorise  the 
Chief  Commissioner  of  Police  to  give  certificates  to  as 
many  constables  as  the  Mendicity  Society  wished  to  em- 
ploy.   The  result  was  that  the  Home  Secretary  found  he 
had  power  to  authorise  the  Chief  Commissioner  to  give 
certificates  to  mendicity  constables  to  apprehend  street 
beggars  and  to  appear  in  the  Metropolitan  Police  Courts 
to  give  evidence.     Therefore  the  London  Mendicity 
Society  is  quite  unique,  as  it  is  a  private  society  officially 
recognised  by  the  Home  Office.    The  Mendicity  Society 
at  present  incurs  an  annual  expenditure  of  more  than 
£200  a  year  on  three  constables,  whose  work  I  will  ex- 
plain directly.     But  I  have  now  the  pleasure  of  stating 
that  the  work  of  the  Society  is  not  confined  to  street 
beggars.    About  fifteen  years  after  it  was  founded  it 
initiated  a  system  for  dealing  with  begging  letters,  and 
the  result  of  its  labours  in  this  branch  of  its  work  is  that 
it  is  able  to  inform  the  public  that  25  per  cent,  of 
begging  letter  writers    are   downright  impostors;  a 
further  50  per  cent,  do  not  deserve  relief  ;  but  25  per 
cent,  are  found  to  deserve  assistance,  and  of  these,  5  to 
7   per   cent,  are   very  deserving   indeed,   so  much 
so  that  with  a  subscription  list  of  under  300  members 
the  Society  is  instrumental  in  relieving  genuine  cases 
of  distress  to  the  extent  of  not  less  than  £1,000  a 
year  in  sums  varying  from  10s.  to  £10,  the  test  of  the 
committee's  decision  in  every  case  being  simply  "  is 
this  a  helpable  case  worthy  of  benevolent  sympathy  ?  '' 
The  Society  has  endeavoured  to  educate  its  subscribers 
and  the  public  not  to  give  money  in  the  street  without 
prompt  investigation  at  the  office  of  the  Mendicity 
Society, which  is  usually  done  in  forty-eight  hours,  and  not 
to  give  money  to  a  begging  letter  writer  without  similar 
investigation,  which  is  usually  done  in  three  weeks,  or, 
during  great  pressure  of  work,  in  a  month,  but  often  in 
three  or  four  days,  thanks  to  the  Society's  234,000  docu- 
ments.   That  is  all  I  may  say  on  behalf  of  my  committee. 
My  committee  wish  you  clearly  to  understand  that  the 
rest  of  my  evidence  is  simply  my  own  personal  experience 
and  my  own  personal  views,  without  in  any  way  com- 
mitting them. 

11063.  Quite  so.  You  mentioned  a  large  number  of 
begging  letter  documents :  during  what  period  were  those 
documents  dealt  with  ? — They  have  accumulated  during 
the  eighty-six  years  that  the  Society  has  existed.  But 
we  have  had  to  destroy  a  great  many.  Two  or  three 
years  ago  we  destroyed,  I  suppose,  several  thousands.  [ 


11064.  About  how  many  b°igging  letters  a  year  do  you         K  A. 
deal  with,  on  an  average,  would  you  say  ? — Well,  our  Buchanan, 
Society  is  small  now,  the  Charity  Organisation  Society  Barf. 
having  also  having  taken  up  begging  letter  work.     The  oT^QO'' 
total  number  of  begging  letters  received  during  the  year  ~ 

1904  was  1,469,  of  which  629  were  returned  to  subscribei  s 
for  whom  the  Society  acts  as  almoner,  and  840  were  dealt 
with  by  the  committee. 

11065.  Do  I  understand  you  to  say  that  you  work  in 
harmony  and  accord  with  the  Charity  Organisation 
Society  ? — Oh,  yes. 

11066.  Do  you  have  anything  in  the  nature  of  a  joint 
committee  ? — ^No,  but  we  have  tried  that.    I  read  a 
paper  before  the  coun'cil  of  the  Charity  Organisation 
Society  in  1897,  with  the  object  of  getting  the  Society 
to  make  a  co-operative  arrangement,  in   order  that 
their  local  committees  might  have  the  services  of  our 
mendicity  constables.     They  joined  us  for  two  years, 
and  paid  us  £20  a  year.     At  that  time  they  had, 
roughly,  forty  or  forty-five  committees,  and  I  suggested 
that  every  committee  should  subscribe  10s.  a  year — that 
is  £20.    I  said  to  Mr.  Loch,  "  Of  course,  you  have  really 
no  machinery  for  dealing  with  street  beggars  ;  all  you  can 
do  is  to  inform  the  police,  and  the  police  have  to  come  to 
us  ;  therefore  it  would  be  better  for  each  of  your  com- 
mittees to  come  direct  to  us  and  let  us  do  the  work." 
However,  the  Charity  Organisation  Society  said  that  they 
could  not  afford  to  continue  the  subscription,  so  that 
dropped  through.    In  times  past  there  has  been  a  great 
deal  of  friction  between  the  Societies,  but  now  there  is  no 
friction  at  all. 

11067.  You  work  in  harmony? — In  perfect  harmony. 
The  Charity  Organisation  Society  is  so  large  that  there 
is  not  the  least  occasion  for  them  to  deal  with  street 
begging,  and  the  begging  letter  work  is  entirely  different. 
The  Charity  Organisation  Society  would  investigate  a 
begging  letter  for  anybody  without  any  charge,  but  we 
cannot  possibly  do  that.  We  have  to  do  it  for  the  King 
and  all  sorts  of  big  people  ;  we  are  required  to  do  it  very 
well  indeed,  and  we  cannot  do  it  without  a  small  sub- 
scription. Therefore  we  are,  as  it  were,  the  private 
society  for  begging  letters,  while  the  Charity  Organisation 
Society  is  the  public  society,  and  there  is  ample  woikfor 
both. 

11068.  What  is  the  amount  of  your  subscription  list 
for  the  year  ?— The  whole  income  is  under  £1.200;  it  • 
varies  from  £1,100  to  £1,200. 

11069.  And  a  considerable  portion  of  that  goes  in  the 
payment  of  your  police  ? — Yes ;  the  police  cost  us  more 
than  £200  a  year. 

11070.  Are  they  fully  employed  ?— They  are  fully 
employed.  We  are  now  doing  all  the  work  we  possibly 
can.  We  now  have  a  deficit  of  £80,  and  if  -^re  appointed 
another  police  officer  it  would  cost  us  another  £70  a 
year.  ^ 

11071.  Does  the  Charity  Organisation  Society  supply 
you  with  evidence  upon  which  your  police  can  work  ? — ■  . 
No;  they  cannot  help  us  at  all;  we  can  help  them, 
but  they  cannot  help  us.  I  may  say  that  the 
Chief  Commissioner  of  Police,  Mr.  Henry,  admits  that  ho 
is  very  much  indebted  to  our  Society — and  I  hope  that 
this  will  enable  the  Home  Secretary  favourably  to  con- 
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Sir  E.  A.    sider  what  we  have  asked  him  to  do  now  that  the  Men- 
Bucha'tan,   dicity  Society  is  really  in  want  of  funds.    We  really  want 
Bart.       £100  a  year  more.    If  I  could  only  persuade  the  Home 
'6  Oct  ]QT  ^^'^^^^^^y  when  he  has  considered  this  evidence  to  give 

 '_        an  annual  grant,  there  would  be  no  difficulty  in  getting 

the  city  companies  to  support  the  Society.  It  is  not  a 
society  that  can  expect  private  assistance, because  nobody 
takes  the  slightest  interest  in  street  begging,  lhat  I 
proved  last  winter.  One  paper  said  there  was  £100,000  a 
year  given  away  to  street  beggars  in  London,  and 
another  said  the  amount  was  £300,000  ;  I  gave  the  news- 
papers all  the  particulars  about  our  work,  and  what  do 
you  think  we  got  in  return  ?  Four  donations  amounting 
to  £2  12s.  6d. 

11072.  Your  Society  deals  principally  with  beggars 
in  London,  I  think  ? — My  Society  deals  with  street 
beggars  in  London  only. 

11073.  What  is  yoiir  mode  of  action  ? — ^The  appoint- 
ment of  our  constables  is  controlled  by  the  Chief  Com- 
missioner of  Police,  in  accordance  with  regulations 
authorised  by  the  Secretary  of  State,  and  dated  1st 
May,  1857.  Formerly  our  constables  used  to  apprehend 
a  great  many  beggars,  but  now  as  the  Society's  present 
income  will  only  admit  of  three  constables  being  employed 
instead  of  eight,  as  formerly,  the  time  of  the  present 
three  constables  is  occupied  every  day  from  10  in  the 
morning  till  3  or  4  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  in  the  police 
courts,  giving  evidence  before  the  magistrates  out  of 
the  Society's  76,000  records  of  street  beggars.  After 
they  have  left  the  police  courts  they  are  at  the  disposal 
of  the  Society's  subscribers  for  the  purpose  of  clearing 
any  particular  neighbourhood  of  beggars  in  co-operation 
with  police  constables  in  uniform  and  plain  clothes. 

11074.  What- information  have  you  as  to  beggars  ? — 
We  have  76,000  records  of  street  beggars,  and  I  may 
mention  that  Mr.  Henry  admitted  to  me,  in  a  personal 
interview  with  him  last  March,  that  the  mendicity  con- 
stables had  a  greater  personal  knowledge  of  London 
street  beggars  than  any  constable  in  the  Metropolitan 
Police.  In  the  Society's  last  annual  report  it  is  stated 
that  the  number  of  begging  cases  attended  during  the 
year  1904  by  the  mendicity  constables  at  the  various 
police  courts,  and  dealt  with  from  their  own  personal 
knowledge,  and  the  Society's  records  was  1,929  ;  and 
during  that  year  the  three  constables  gave  evidence 
in  no  less  than  90  per  cent,  of  the  cases  they  attended 
at  the  various  Metropolitan  police  courts,  i.e.  but 
for  the  London  Mendicity  Society's  records  90  per 
cent,  of  the  above-mentioned  1,929  street  beggars  appre- 
hended in  the  year  1904  might  have  had  to  be  dealt 
with  by  the  London  magistrates  without  any  previous 
complete  record  of  convictions,  although  the  mendicity 
records  sometimes  show  thirty  convictions  against  one 
person.  The  reason  of  that  is  that  the  police  authorities 
keep  records  only  at  individual  police  courts,  so  that 
if  a  beggar  is  taken  to  Westminster,  say,  nothing  may 
be  known  about  him  there,  but  there  may  be  thirty 
convictions  against  him  in  other  poUce  courts.  Sir 
Edward  Bradford,  when  he  was  first  appointed,  asked 
me  to  explain  the  nature  of  our  work,  and  he  was  so 
pleased  with  it  that  he  sent  round  a  circular  to  the  super- 
intendents of  all  the  police  courts  telling  them  that 
■whenever  any  case  of  begging  was  brought  before  a 
magistrate  the  particulars  were  to  be  sent  to  the  Men- 
dicity Society,  so  that  now  we  have  an  absolutely 
complete  record  of  any  beggar  that  is  dealt  with. 

11075.  Do  you  identify  them  by  the  finger-print 
system  or  anything  of  that  sort  ?— No.  We  havo  a  list 
of  questions  sufficiently  exhaustive  to  enable  you  to 
be  quite  certain  of  the  identity  and  the  particulars  of  a 
man— Uke  an  ordinary  prison  sheet. 

11076.  How  do  your  officers  identify  the  beggars  ? — 
Our  constables  identify  the  street  beggars  from  their 
personal  knowledge — because  they  are  in  the  police 
courts  every  day  and  have  been  for  several  years — and 

♦  from  our  76,000  records.  Two  of  the  constables  have 
been  in  the  service  of  the  Society  for  over  twenty-four 
years,  and  the  third  is  an  ex-police  constable,  who  was 
in  the  force  for  twenty-one  years.  That  would  account 
for  their  being  able  to  do  it ;  they  are  doing  it  every  day 
of  their  lives. 

11077.  Seeing  that  you  have  only  three  expert  con- 
stables of  your  own,  have  they  not  some  difficulty  in 


dealing  with  all  the  police  courts  of  London  ? — Quite 
so  ;  we  cannot  deal  with  them  all.  We  could  easily  find 
work  for  more  constables — for  bne  more  and  probably 
two  more  ;  but  these  constables  cost  us  £70  a  year.  If 
the  Home  Office  could  see  their  way  to  paying  for  another 
constable  we  would  put  one  on  at  once. 

11078.  But  do  you  find  any  difficulty  owing  to  the 
small  number  of  your  constables  ? — Yes,  we  cannot  be 
as  often  in  the  police  courts  as  we  should  like  to  be  ; 
there  is  not  the  slightest  doubt  about  that.  At  least 
one  more  constable  is  wanted. 

11079.  (Mr.  Davy.).  Do  the  London  police  magis- 
trates adjourn  cases  for  the  attendance  of  the  mendicity 
officer  ? — Constantly — nearly  every  day.  If  a  beggar 
is  not  known  in  the  court  at  which  he  is  charged,  he  is 
remanded  for  inquiries  to  be  made  at  the  Mendicity 
Society's  office. 

11080.  (Chairman.)  What  sentences  as  a  rule  are  given 
in  these  cases  ? — From  one  day  to  three  months  in 
the  police  courts,  and,  if  sent  to  the  sessions,  from  four 
months  to  twelve  months. 

11081.  Now  what  is  your  opinion  of  the  London 
beggar  ? — I  regret  to  say  that  my  opinion  after  my 
seventeen  years'  experience  at  the  Mendicity  Society 
is  that  the  London  beggar  is  quite  unhelpable.  My 
reason  for  making  this  statement  is  that  seventeen 
years  ago  a  system  of  food  and  inquiry  tickets  was 
introduced,  by  which  any  case  could  be  sent  to  Red 
Lion  Square  for  very  prompt  inquiry  and  very  prompt 
relief,  provided  the  case  was  deserving,  or  rather  pro- 
vided the  case  was  helpable.  The  word  "  deserving  " 
is  always  a  difficult  word  to  use  in  charitable  work, 
but  the  word  "  helpable "  has  an  unmistakable 
meaning.  Many  cases  have  been  sent  to  Red  Lion 
Square  by  the  enquiry  tickets  during  the  last  seventeen 
years,  but  up  to  the  end  of  June,  1905,  I  have  never 
known  a  single  case  that  my  committee  were  justified 
in  giving  money  to  after  the  prompt  enquiry  had  been 
made.  I  am,  however,  very  pleased  to  be  able  to  add 
that  during  my  absence  in  July  last  one  of  our  siibscribers 
sent  us  a  man  she  had  met  in  the  street,  with  one  of  our 
inquiry  tickets.  The  man  had  two  young  children  with 
him,  and  was  selling  matches.  He  said  he  wanted  money 
to  get  a  violin  out  of  pawn.  The  case  was  dealt  with  in 
torty-eight  hours,  and  the  man's  statement  proving  to 
be  true  the  violin  was  taken  out  of  pawn  by  an  officer  of  the 
Society  at  a  cost  of  7s.  6d.  from  our  immediate  relief 
fund.  Now  that  we  have  found  one  helpable  case  I 
sincerely  hope  we  may  find  more,  but  seventeen  years  is 
a  long  time  in  which  to  find  one  helpable  case  only, 
considering  that  the  Society  seldom  deals  with  less 
than  1,500  street  beggars  in  every  twelve  months.  I 
should  like  to  read  an  extract  from  the  paper  which  I 
read  before  the  Charity  Organisatian  Society  in  1897  : — • 
"  And  now  we  come  to  the  chief  object  of  to-day's 
meeting,  viz.,  '  Street  Mendicity.'  Here  I  regret  to  say 
the  deserving  cases  are  absolutely  nil,  at  least  as  far  as 
my  own  personal  experience  goes,  for  although  I  have 
made  it  a  rule  for  the  last  two  or  three  years  to  stop  and 
listen  to  any  street  mendicant  I  happen  to  meet  and  send 
them  to  Red  Lion  Square,  I  have  never  yet  been  able  to 
find  that  one  exception  which  proves  the  rule,  and  I  hav  e 
sent  so  many  cases  to  the  office  that  my  visitors  have 
implored  me  not  to  send  any  more.  They  say,  '  Well,  sir, 
you  have  sent  every  variety  of  street  beggar  for  investiga- 
tion, but  they  are  one  and  all  no  good,  and  the  committee 
always  decline  them  as  unhelpable  or  undeserving  and  it 
is  really  useless  trying  this  experiment  any  longer.'  " 

11082.  Since  then  you  have  had  one  deserving  case  ? — 
Yes,  the  other  day,  when  I  was  out  of  town.  I  am 
dehghted  to  have  got  that  one  ;  I  have  tried  so  very  hard 
to  find  one,  because  it  seemed  absolutely  absurd  not  to 
be  able  to  do  so. 

11083.  (Mr.  Simpson.)  What  was  the  character  of 
that  one  ? — The  man  was  quite  satisfactory,  or  we  should 
not  have  helped  him. 

11084.  Was  he  a  man  who  had  fallen  temporarily  out 
of  work  ? — Yes  ;  he  was  really  destitute  and  had  been 
obliged  to  pawn  his  violin,  and  he  said  that  directly  he 
got  his  violin  he  would  be  able  to  go  to  some  seaside 
town  and  earn  a  living.  I  purposely  use  the  term  "  help- 
able  case,'i  because  I  have  been  so  much  criticised  in 
the  papers  for  saying     deserving.'-'    Whoever  writes 
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the  article  says,  "  Of  course  the  experienced  secretary 
knows  what  is  deserving  and  what  undeserving,  but 
he  probably  takes  a  very  hard  view  of  the  matter." 
Everybody  can  understand  the  word  "  helpable."  What 
we  mean  by  '  helpable  "  is — if  we  give  money,  it  will 
not  put  a  man  permanently  on  his  legs,  but  help  him  over 
a  temporary  difficulty  if  he  is  in  one.  But  these  beggars 
are  not  in  temporary  difficulties ;  they  are  chronic 
beggars  and  chronic  loafers. 

11085.  And  you  think  that  this  man  really  did  go 
down  to  the  seaside  to  make  a  little  money,  after  your 
Society  got  the  violin  out  of  pawn  for  him  ? — I  have  no 
doubt  he  did. 

llOSfi.  (Chairman.)  "  Helpable  "  would  mean  "  worthy 
of  help,"  would  it  not  ? — Yes  ;  perhaps  that  is  the 
best  way  of  putting  it.  What  we  mean  is  rather 
this.  If  the  word  "  deserving "  is  used,  they  think 
the  societies  are  very  hard-hearted  and  expect  a  very 
high  character,  and  that  is  not  the  case.  You  cannot 
give  to  a  man  who  drinks,  because  he  would  at  once  spend 
the  money  on  drink  ;  but  in  our  case,  if  we  knew  a  man 
to  have  been  a  drunkard  some  years  ago,  but  felt  pretty 
satisfied  that  he  had  given  it  up,  and  that  by  our  giving 
him  money  he  would  be  helped  to  a  fresh  start,  we  should 
give  it  him. 

11087.  [Mr.  Davy.)  Would  you  put  what  you  mean 
as  high  as  this  :  "  helpable  "  means  that  assistance  given 
to  the  man  would  not  be  injurious  to  him  ? — That  it 
would  not  be  wasted.  We  do  not  pretend  to  build  up  a 
case  permanently,  so  that  he  will  never  come  on  the  rates ; 
but  we  mean  that  if  it  will  give  him  another  start  the 
money  will  not  be  wasted. 

11088.  [Chairman.)  Does  the  London  beggar  frequent 
the  casual  wards  ? — Yes,  but  he  also  frequents  common 
lodging-houses. 

11089.  What  are  his  average  earnings  ? — ^The  Men- 
dicity Society  have  felt  justified  in  stating  during  the 
last  seventeen  years  that  a  successful  street  beggar  can 
collect  5s.  per  day,  so  that  allowing  him  to  rest  on  Sunday 
he  is  capable  of  collecting  30s.  per  week.  You  will 
naturally  want  to  know  how  I  get  at  that  figure.  I  get 
at  it  in  this  way.  I  was  extremely  anxious  to  be  able 
to  give  the  public  some  information  on  the  question  of 
how  much  a  successful  beggar  could  earn,  and  I  have 
based  my  figure  on  the  amount  of  money  that  has  been 
found  on  beggars  when  apprehended.  I  have  asked  every 
officer  in  my  office,  the  constables  and  the  clerks,  and  I 
have  always  said,  "  You  are  quite  certain  that  we  are 
not  over-stating  it  ?  "  and  they  have  all  been  unanimous 
in  saying  that,  for  a  successful  beggar,  that  is  below  the 
mark,  that  a  great  deal  more  is  obtained.  You  all  know 
of  the  celebrated  case  last  winter  of  a  man  who  had 
been  getting  £6  a  week  for  years  ;  he  was  living  in  the 
suburbs,  and  by  shamming  paralysis  actually  got  £6 
a  week.  I  feel  perfectly  justified  in  sticking  to  the  figure 
of  5s.  a  day. 

11090.  Do  you  include  in  that  itinerant  musicians  ? — • 
Oh,  no  ;  certainly  not. 

11091.  Do  you  include  any  man  who  is  doing  anything  ? 
— No.  I  am  trying  to  define  that  very  question  of  what 
is  begging  and  what  is  not  begging.  There  is  the  question 
of  singing  in  the  streets.  But  let  me  quote  what  I  said 
in  my  paper  before  the  Charity  Organisation  Society  : 
"  I  must  now  explain  that  the  law  cannot  be  set  in 
force  unless  a  street  beggar  is  seen  to  receive  alms,  or 
is  seen  to  be  drunk  and  disorderly.  The  question  of 
singing  and  selling  boot-laces,  matches  or  a  few  flowers, 
is  a  very  difficult  one,  as  magistrates  will  often  refuse 
to  convict.  Not  long  ago  we  apprehended  a  man  for 
singing  in  the  streets,  and  the  case  was  dismissed,  and 
our  officer  was  told  he  might  as  well  apprehend  a  German 
band.  There  is  of  course  singing  and  singing  ;  if  a  man 
walks  along  the  street  singing  without  looking  up  at 
windows  or  at  foot  passengers,  and  without  an  appeal 
for  alms,  that  is  not  begging  ;  but  if  the  singer  is  constantly 
looking  towards  windows  and  foot  passengers,  making 
an  appeal  for  alms,  that  is  begging.  That  is  as  near  as 
you  can  get  it." 

11092.  That  would  protect  the  crossing-sweeper,  even  if 
he  is  not  a  regular  one  ? — We  should  never  dream  of 
interfering  with  a  crossing-sweeper,  because  he  is  doing 
something.    A  beggar  does  nothing,  although  he  may 
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have  two  or  three  boot-laces  or  a  match-box.    If  he  had 

more  than  that,  if  he  had  a  bunch  of  boot-laces  or  several  /j'"!^""' 

boxes  of  matches,  he  would  not  be  interfered  with.    But   ' 

if  he  has  one  single  box  of  matches,  or  two  or  three  boot-  ^{S  Oct.  1905. 

laces,  and  he  is  seen  by  the  police  to  stop  people  and   

solicit  alms,  that  is  begging. 

11093.  The  man  with  one  box  oi  matches,  or  one  or  / 
two  laces,  would  be  watched  to  see  if  he  took  tnoney  other 

than  for  his  wares,  1  suppose  ? — -Yes. 

11094.  Is  there  any  chance  of  reforming  such  men  ?  — 
In  my  opinion  there  is  no  chance  whatever,  unless  they 
are  sent  to  farm  colonies,  and  perhaps  you  will  now  allow 
me  to  explain  my  views  about  farm  colonies  as  the  only 
efficient  remedy  for  street  begging.  The  State  cannot 
allow  any  man,  woman,  or  child  to  starve,  to  steal,  or  to 
beg.  In  Germany— and  I  beheve  also  in  Belgium,  and 
certainly  in  Switzerland — no  one  is  allowed  to  beg,  but 
every  destitute  person  who  is  able-bodied  is  sent  to  a 
labour  institution  or  to  a  farm  colony.  On  a  farm  colony 
it  is  possible  to  make  use  of  all  able-bodied  men  and 
women.  My  seventeen  years'  experience  at  the  Mendicity 
Society  has  taught  me  that  sending  a  street  beggar— 
whether  man  or  woman — to  prison,  has  no  effect  on  them 
as  far  as  begging  is  concerned,  for  even  when  they  are 
sent  to  prison  for  a  year  they  always  begin  to  beg  again 
when  they  leave  the  prison,  in  spite  of  the  prisoners' 
aid  societies,  which  I  believe  oo-operate  with  every 
prison  in  the  country,  and  ofl:er  the  prisoner  work  on 
leaving  prison.  I  would,  therefore,  deal  with  street 
beggars  as  Sir  Robert  Anderson,  in  a  recent  article  in  some 
magazine,  advocates  that  habitual  criminals  should  be 
dealt  with,  viz : — confine  them  permanently  in  some 
institution  or  labour  colony  until  they  have  acquired 
habits  of  industry  which  would  enable  them  to  be 
self-supporting.  I  am  quite  aware  that  I  may  be  told 
that  this  would  be  interfering  with  the  liberty  of  the 
subject,  and  therefore,  perhaps  you  will  allow  me  to 
point  out  that  this  street- begging  question  is  closely- 
connected  with  a  portion  of  the  unemployed  question. 
As  long  as  public  opinion  considers  it  is  interfering  with  the 
liberty  of  the  subject  to  confine  an  able-bodied  street 
beggar  or  an  able-bodied  tramp  in  a  farm  colony,  the 
time  and  money  that  has  to  be  spent  in  distinguishing 
the  genuine  unemployed  working  man  from  the  idle 
loafer  is  almost  endless.  At  the  present  moment  it  appears 
to  me  that  not  only  the  idle  loafer,  but  even  the  hope- 
lessly thriftless,  both  in  town  and  country,  practically 
say  to  themselves,  "  If  I  can't  get  a  hving  by  odd  jobs 
I'll  take  to  street  begging;"  whereas  if  public  opinion 
could  be  educated  to  adopt  my  suggestion  about  labour- 
colonies,  both  the  idle  loafer  and  the  hopelessly  thriftless 
would  know  that  when  they  cease  to  work  for  themselves- 
they  would  be  compelled  to  work  for  the  State,  and  that 
they  could  not  spend  their  time  between  street  begging 
and  the  prison,  both  of  which  are  demoralising  to  the 
individual  and  unremunerative  to  the  State.  With 
regard  to  establishing  farm  colonies  the  initial  expense 
might  be  great,  but  after  that,  as  the  State  would  get 
the  labour  free  of  cost,  all  the  able-bodied  would  eventu- 
ally recoup  the  outlay  for  their  maintenance,  and  I  would 
advocate  that  in  these  colonies  those  who  had  earned  a 
character  for  industry  should  be  given  some  slight  re- 
muneration, and  eventually  allowed  to  leave  the  labour 
colony  after  they  had  recouped  the  State  for  their  main- 
tenance, and  could  be  trusted  to  be  self-supporting  * 
citizens.  Perhaps  I  may  be  allowed  to  add  that  the 
unemployed  question  might  be  rufct  by  Government 
industrial  schools  for  adults,  who  should  be  allowed  to 
earn  a  wage  as  soon  as  they  had  recouped  the  State  for 
their  maintenance,  and  be  allowed  to  leave  as  soon  as 
they  could  find  work  at  a  wage  which  would  support 
themselves.    If  this  suggestion  could  be  adopted,  I  think 

the  poor  rates  for  our  workhouses  would  diminish,  the 
genuine  working  man  would  be  saved  from  the  taint  of 
pauperism,  and  the  inmates  of  the  workhouse  would 
simply  consist  of  those  who  are  physically  or  mentally 
incapable  of  any  kind  of  work ;  but  these  incapable 
persons  should  not  be  allowed  to  beg,  and  a  magistrate 
should  have  the  power  of  confining  them  in  the  work- 
house, and  in  order  to  make  the  workhouse  a  humane 
institution,  the  respectable  incapables  should  be  separated 
from  the  disreputable  incapables.  If  Government 
industrial  schools  for  adults  cannot  be  thought  of,  would 
it  not  be  possible  to  have  workshops  attached  to  work- 
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houses  to  enable  the  workhouse  authorities  to  test  the 
abiUty  of  the  skilled  pauper,  and  get  him  employment 
and  so  save  the  rates  ?  I  must  apologise  for  going  into 
the  matter  dt  such  length,  but  the  question  of  street 
begging,  in  my  opinion,  is  a  complicated  one,  and  having 
been  at  it  so  long  it  naturally  makes  one  think,  and 
this  is  the  result  of  my  thinking. 

11095.  I  understand  you  to  be  in  favour  of  having 
trades  taught  at  labour  colonies  ? — Yes. 

11096.  Say  carpentry  or  boot  and  shoemaking,  and  so 
forth  ?— Yes. 

11097.  Would  you  be  inclined  to  have  that  as  an 
adjunct  to  a  farm  colony  ? — Yes,  because  there  are  a 
certain  number  of  paupers  who  really  have  a  trade  in 
their  hands  :  why  keep  them  doing  nothing  ?  I  would 
say,  keep  them  until  they  have  paid  the  State  for  their 
maintenance.  There  are  lots  of  quite  young  people 
who  get  into  the  workhouse,  and  if  it  took  them  five  years, 
or  even  ten  years,  to  recoup  the  State  for  what  it  had 
spent  on  them,  they  might  even  then  start  again.  There 
is  another  point  I  should  like  to  mention.  Nowadays 
it  is  alrhost  impossible  for  a  man  to  get  work  after  he  is 
forty  years  of  age  if  he  happens  to  get  out  of  employment 
through  the  failure  of  his  employers,  or  other  cause. 
Therefore,  unless  they  happen  to  have  friends  or  other 
means  of  support,  such  people  must  go  to  the  workhouse. 
So  that  there  is  an  enormous  amount  of  good  material 
wasted  under  our  present  poor  law  system. 

11098.  Have  you  many  cases  of  repeated  convictions  ? 
—  Possibly  the  best  way  of  answering  that  question  is  to 
say  that  one  case — I  can  give  particulars  if  desired — 
shows  thirty-six  convictions  from  1883  to  1899 ;  another, 
thirty-one  from  1891  to  1904  ;  another,  twenty-three 
from  1880  to  1899  ;  another  twenty-six  from  1881  to 
1898  ;  and  another,  twenty-one  from  1889  to  1901. 

1I0J9.  Are  they  principally  for  begging  ? — Yes.  I 
will  take  the  first  case  ;  1  see  there  are  several  convictions 
for  being  drunk,  and  for  assault,  as  well  as  many  for 
begging. 

11100.  Being  drunk  and  assaults  are  rather  worse 
than  ordinary  begging  ? — Many  of  these  people,  when 
they  are  drunk,  assault  people  and  beg.  1  may  state 
-.that  the  convictions  in  each  case  are  merely  a  question 
^f  time,  as  my  experience  in  most  cases  is  that  when  once 
a  street  beggar  has  been  taken  to  a  police  court  he  spends 
"the  rest  of  his  life  in  street  begging  and  in  prison. 

11101.  {Captain  Eardley-Wilmot.)  Does  the  large  pro- 
portion of  drunkenness,  and  so  on,  among  the  beggars  who 

.^ire  convicted,  mean  that  magistrates,  as  a  rule,  are  not 
.satisfied  merely  with  begging,  but  require  additional 

■  evidence  ? —  They  are  taken  as  two  distinct  charges —  one  for 
begging  and  the  other  for  being  drunk  and  disorderly. 

11102.  Do  you  find  any  difficulty  in  getting  convictions 
rfor  pure  begging  ? — No.    It  is  only  sometimes  that  a 

beggar  is  both  a  beggar  and  drunk  and  disorderly. 

11103.  {Chairman.)  Your  Society,  I  think,  gives  tickets 
for  free  food  :  perhaps  you  will  describe  the  system  ? — 1 
have  brought  some  of  the  tickets  with  me.  {Books  of  tickets 
handed  in. )  Perhaps  you  will  allow  me  to  read  the  draft  of 
a  letter  to  a  newspaper,  drawn  up  by  our  vice-chairman 
and  myself :  it  will  explain   the   whole   thing.     "  No 

■  doubt  many  of  your  readers  think  that  the  Men- 
dicity Society  is  solely  employed  in  the  suppression  of 

.street  begging  and  the  detection  of  fraudulent  begging 
letter  writers,  but  there  is,  besides,  a  more  benevolent  side 
■of  their  work,  viz.  :  the  immediate  relief  fund,  and  the 
money  given  away  through  our  begging  letter  department 
is  estimated  at  not  less  than  £1,000  a  year.  The  immediate 
relief  fund,  which  gives  immediate  relief  on  either 
personal  or  written  appHcation,  proves  that  the  Mendicity 
Society  is  anxious  to  assist  honest  distress.  Inserting 
this  appeal  would  give  you  an  opportunity  of  educating 
your  readers  by  a  leading  article  on  a  problem  which 
cannot  be  properly  dealt  with  without  the  co-operation 
of  the  pubhc  themselves.  In  your  leading  article  I 
would  suggest  that  you  should  point  out  that  unless  street 
mendicity  can  be  put  down  or  kept  down  to  narrow  limits, 
the  work  of  free  shelters  and  philanthropic  lodging-houses, 
instead  of  supplying  a  want  of  the  honest  poor,  simply 
becomes  in  a  great  measure  comfortable  quarters  for  the 
street  beggar,  as  the  Mendicity  Society  feel  justified  in 
stating  that  a  successful  street  beggar  gets  5s.  per  day, 
or  30e.  per  week,  a  wage  many  honest  working  men  would 


be  glad  of.  It  has  been  said  that  anyone  giving  to  a  street 
beggar  without  enquiry  not  only  demoralises  the  beggar 
by  teaching  him  that  money  can  be  got  without  working 
for  it,  but  demoralises  the  giver  by  teaching  that  the 
pleasure  of  a  philanthropic  emotion  can  be  obtained 
without  the  trouble  of  even  writing  a  cheque  or  getting  a 
postal  order,  or  by  spending  more  than  sixpence,  or  even  a 
penny.  In  London  there  is  not  the  slightest  excuse  for 
giving  to  street  beggars  owing  to  the  fact  that  there  is  the 
Mendicity  Society  and  several  organisations  supported 
by  the  public  for  their  use.  Another  fact  not  generally 
known  is  that  every  beggar  sent  to  prison  can  when 
coming  out  of  prison  be  offered  work  by  the  prisoners' 
aid  societies,  of  which  there  are  more  than  forty  branches 
in  different  parts  of  England.  Another  point  all  Londoners 
should  remember  is  that  not  only  the  honest  unemployed 
drift  to  London  — and  these,  I  believe,  never  beg  in  the 
streets — but  also  vagrants  from  the  country  districts 
naturally  make  for  London  during  the  winter,  and  probably 
pick  up  enough  by  street  begging  to  exist  in  free  shelters 
or  common  lodging-houses.  If  the  public  think  there  is 
such  a  thing  as  a  deserving  street  beggar  who  intends  to 
make  some  effort  to  get  work,  the  food  and  enquiry 
tickets  of  the  Mendicity  Society  place  at  the  disposal  of 
the  public  a  means  by  which  the  pubhc  can  deal  with 
the  problem  of  street  begging  without  doing  any  harm 
to  the  honest  poor  or  without  injustice  to  the  street 
beggar.  To  give  an  enquiry  ticket  without  a  food  ticket  as 
well  is  certainly  hard  on  the  beggar,  but  the  food  ticket 
should  not  be  given  without  an  enquiry  ticket,  and  it  has 
been  clearly  demonstrated  by  the  above  remarks  that  indis- 
criminate almsgiving,  either  in  the  streets  or  otherwise, 
is  a  distinct  pubhc  evil." 

11104.  Can  you  suggest  any  means  of  checking  alms- 
giving ? — The  London  Mendicity  Society  for  eighty-seven 
years  has  endeavoured  to  educate  their  subscribers  and 
the  public  not  to  give  money  in  the  streets  until  a  prompt 
enquiry  has  been  made  by  the  Mendicity  Society,  which 
can  generally  be  done  in  forty-eight  hours.  I  venture  to 
assert  that  the  Mendicity  Society's  food  and  enquiry 
tickets  place  at  the  disposal  of  the  pubhc  an  absolutely 
perfect  system  for  ascertaining  whether  any  case  of 
apparent  distress  met  with  in  the  streets  is  a  helpable 
case  and  worthy  of  benevolent  assistance.  Unfortunately, 
however,  my  seventeen  years'  experience  has  taught  me 
that  only  a  very  small  percentage  of  benevolent  persons 
wish  to  take  the  trouble  of  using  an  enquiry  ticket.  They 
think  that  if  they  give  the  food  ticket  instead  of  money 
they  are  taking  quite  trouble  enough,  whereas  I  suppose 
that,  as  it  has  been  proved  that  at  least  £100,000  a  year 
is  given  away  in  London  to  street  beggars,  it  would  be  no 
exaggeration  to  say  that  probably  90  per  cent,  of  persons 
who  pity  the  lot  of  -the  street  beggar  simply  give  him 
money  to  relieve  their  personal  feelings,  without  troubling 
themselves  whether  the  case  is  helpable  or  unhelpable. 

1 1105.  What  is  your  opinion  as  to  the  effect  of  free  food 
and  free  shelters  in  attracting  this  class  of  person  ?— I 
think  the  ordinary  street  beggar  probably  frequents  the 
casual  ward  and  the  common  lodging-house  in  preference 
to  free  shelters.  But  I  may  add  that  my  opinion  about 
free  shelters  with  free  food  is  that  unless  the  committee  of 
the  shelter  make  a  bona  fide  effort  to  find  employment  for 
the  occupants  of  the  shelter,  which  is  done  by  the  House  of 
Shelter,  Baggallay  Street,  Burdett  Road,  free  shelters 
for  food  and  lodging  do  a  great  deal  more  harm 
than  good,  and  are  to  a  great  extent  responsible  for 
the  great  influx  of  unemployed  and  unhelpable  cases  from 
the  country  districts.  There  is  one  exception,  however,  I 
should  like  to  mention  here  to  the  foregoing  remarks,  viz., 
the  case  of  the  blind  beggar.  In  my  opinion  blind  beggars 
should  be  permitted  to  beg  by  the  police  authorities,  for 
the  simple  reason  that  there  are  not  enough  blind  institu- 
tions in  the  country  to  provide  for  destitute  blind  persons. 

11106.  Do  you  consider  that  short  sentences  are  of  any 
use  ? — I  consider  both  short  and  long  sentences  useless 
with  regard  to  street  beggars  after  they  have  been  sent  to 
prison  three  or  four  times. 

11107.  You  do  not  think,  then,  that  any  sentences  are 
deterrent  ? — ^Not  the  least.  It  does  not  matter  how  often 
a  beggar  is  sent  to  prison,  he  always  goes  back  to  begging 
again,  and  so  back  to  prison. 

1 1 108.  Do  you  think  a  sentence  of  twelve  months  would 
not  deter  a  man  ? — Not  the  least.  Just  look  at  the  cases 
in  our  report ;  every  one  of  those  men  will  be  begging 
again  as  soon  as  his  sentence  is  over. 
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11109.  You  think  that  a  man  would  prefer  to  run  the 
risk  of  a  twelve  month's  sentence  rather  than  give  up  his 
begging  life? — Yes.  Once  a  man  begins  to  beg  he  is 
hopeless.  We  had  one  curious  instance  of  a  clerk  who  got 
out  of  work  through  no  fault  of  his  own — his  employers 
failed  ;  he  came  up  to  London  to  try  to  get  work,  but  was 
unsuccessful ;  he  took  to  begging  and  he  found  it  so  much 
better  than  what  he  could  get  as  a  clerk  that  he  stuck  to  it. 
There  is  not  the  slightest  doubt  that  £100,000  is  given 
away  in  London  every  year  ;  one  paper  puts  it  at  £300,000. 

11110.  We  have  been  told  by  the  police  authorities  and 
others  that  the  best  "  happy  hunting  ground  "  for  beggars 
is  outside  the  theatre  ? — You  mean  what  are  called  cab 
toiits,  the  people  who  try  to  get  you  a  cab  ;  that  is  illegal, 
but,  of  course,  they  do  it. 

11111.  Has  that  been  held  to  be  illegal  ?— Yes  ;  the 
poHce  authorities  are  constantly  having  to  make  a  raid  on 
some  particular  theatre  or  street  to  clear  off  the  cab  touts, 
and  they  are  all  sent  to  prison  for  a  short  time.  These 
unfortunate  people  are  so  dirty,  you  cannot  tell  what 
disease  they  may  have,  and  they  bother  ladies  who  go  to 
the  theatre  by  themselves. 

11112.  (Captain  Eardley-Wilmot.)  Is  it  the  same  with 
the  cab  runners  ? — That  is  the  same  thing.  You  may  please 
yourself  about  it,  but  if  you  employ  them  you  do  so  at  very 
great  risk.  You  do  not  know  where  they  have  slept,  and  if 
you  allow  them  to  come  into  your  house  you  may  get  some 
disease.  All  these  things  ought  to  be  put  down.  I  very 
strongly  advocate  that.  Personally  I  would  eradicate 
begging.  I  would  give  the  police  such  authority  that  there 
could  not  be  any  begging.  That  is  my  own  personal  view 
about  it,  and  I  have  already  explained  my  remedy. 

11113.  Have  you  considered  the  question  of  giving  food 
to  a  man  when  he  leaves  the  casual  ward  in  the  morning  ; 
if  he  were  given  some  bread  or  something  of  that  sort  it 
would  deprive  him  of  the  excuse  for  begging  ? — I  should  be 
distinctly  in  favour  of  giving  him  food  of  some  kind,  and 
of  making  it  known  everywhere  that  he  had  been  given 
food,  and  that  therefore  there  could  be  no  excuse  for  his 
stopping  at  houses  or  asking  people  for  money. 

11114.  Perhaps  you  are  aware  that  that  is  the  system  in 
Gloucestershire  ;  and  notices  are  issued  informing  the 
householders  that  bread  is  provided  at  various  places  for 
men  leaving  casual  wards  ? — I  am  very  much  in  favour  of 
that. 

11115.  At  any  rate,  you  would  be  in  favour  of  some 
provision  bsing  made,  either  for  food  to  be  given  to  him 
as  he  leaves  the  casual  ward,  or  for  its  being  provided  for 
him  en  route  t — Yes. 

11116.  {Mr.  Davy.)  The  police  cannot  apprehend  a 
beggar  except  on  the  charge  of  some  one  ? — That  is  a  very 
difficult  point.  That  is  so  technically.  The  whole  object 
of  the  Mendicity  Society  is  to  save  people  the  bother  of 
going  down  to  the  police  court.  For  instance,  if  a  bej  gar 
begs  from  you,  and  you  go  to  a  constable  and  give  him  in 
charge,  the  constable  says  to  you,  "  You  must  come  do\vn 
in  the  morning  and  appear  against  him."  One  object  of 
the  Mendicity  Society  is  to  save  you  that  trouble. 
Instead  of  bothering  about  the  beggars  yourself,  you  say 
that  your  street  is  troubled  by  beggars,  and  ask  us  to  send 
a  couple  of  our  men  down  in  plain  clothes.  If  they  see  a 
man  who  is  likely  to  beg  they  wait  until  he  does  so,  and 
then  they  take  him  up.  They  themselves  appear  against 
him  the  next  morning,  saying  they  saw  him  beg.  If  a 
complaint  is  made  to  Scotland  Yard  they  send  down  a 
certain  number  of  plain  clothes  men,  really  detectives, 
and  they  simply  apprehend  the  beggars,  but  when  they 
get  them  to  the  police  court  the  question  is,  can  you 
identify  them  ;  have  they  been  in  that  particular  police 
court  before.  Therefore  they  have  to  be  remanded  for  the 
Mendicity  Society  officers  to  see  if  they  can  identify  them. 

11117.  Is  the  evidence  of  the  person  who  gives  the  alms 
necessary  ? — I  do  not  think  it  is  now  ;  it  used  to  be,  but  I 
do  not  think  the  police  bother  about  it  now ;  the  Mendi- 
city Society  scarcely  make  any  apprehensions  at  all  now, 
we  have  not  the  time  to  do  it. 

11118.  You  mean  to  say  that  a  man  could  be  convicted 
of  begging  if  one  of  your  officers  said  he  had  seen  him 
receiving  money  ?— Yes. 

11119.  Supposing  the  man  was  an  habitual  receiver  of 
alms  ? — If  one  of  our  officers  had  seen  him  receive 
money  he  would  certainly  be  dealt  with.     If  one  of 
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our  officers  saw  him  he  would  take  him  to  the  police    Sir  E.  A . 
court,  and  the  question  then  is,  first  of  all,  that  particular  Buchanan, 
charge,  and  then  whether  he  is  an  old  offender — which  Bart. 
ha-s  to  be  found  out  by  the  Mendicity  Society  records.  Oct~~190S 

11120.  Suppose,  as  I  go  down  the  street,  I  see  a  poor  

fellow  to  whom  I  give  sixpence  ;  he  may  not  have  asked 

me  for  alms  ? — That  is  a  technical,  point.  But  he  is 
standing  there  to  receive  ajms.  I  will  tell  you  what  the 
law  says. 

11121.  {Mr.  Simpson.)  Is  not  the  gist  of  the  offence 
not  the  receiving  of  alms,  but  the  standing  in  the  street 
for  the  purpose  of  receiving  alms  ? — That  is  exactly  it.  I 
will  read  to  you  what  the  law  says  :  "  penalties  shall 
be  inflicted  on  every  person  wandering  about  or  placing 
himself,  or  herself,  in  any  public  place,  street,  highway, 
court,  or  passage,  to  beg  or  gather  alms,  or  procure  or 
encourage  any  child  to  do  so  .  .  .  "  ;  it  is  not  necessary 
that  the  person  should  be  seen  actually  to  solicit  alms. 

11122.  {Mr.  Davy.)  In  this  case,  it  is  quite  clear  that 
the  evidence  of  the  giver  of  the  alms  is  not  necessary. 
Take  another  case  :  a  man  begs  from  you  as  you  are 
leaving  the  theatre  and  are  about  to  get  into  your  cab, 
and  you  charge  him  ;  then  your  evidence  is  necessary  ? — 
Yes,  if  you  charge  him. 

11123.  If  you  do  not  charge  him,  there  is  apparently 
no  remedy  ? — No  ;  if  you  do  not  charge  him  he  gets  off. 

11124.  Although,  in  a  way,  he  is  a  more  offensive 
beggar  than  the  man  who  merely  presents  himself  in  the 
street  ? — Yes.  But  it  is  quite  possible  that  there  may  be 
constables  in  plain  clothes  about  if  there  has  been  a  com- 
plaint about  cab  touting  in  connection  with  that  particular 
theatre,  and  without  your  knowing  it  the  man  would  be 
apprehended  by  one  of  the  constables  in  plain  clothes  and 
locked  up,  and  the  next  morning  the  detective  would  say 
that  he  saw  him  begging  of  a  gentleman  who  was  getting 
into  a  cab. 

11125.  Would  he  be  convicted  without  the  evidence  of 
the  donor  of  the  alms  ? — Yes. 

11126.  Would  it  be  necessary,  to  secure  a  conviction, 
for  your  officer  to  show  that  he  was  an  habitual  vagrant  ?  — 
He  would  be  convicted  in  the  first  instance  on  what  the 
detective  had  said,  and  the  magistrate,  before  passing 
sentence,  would  say,  "  Is  the  mendicity  officer  here  t  '- 
If  he  was  not,  the  magistrate  would  remand  the  case  to 
find  out  whether  he  was  an  old  offender. 

11127.  Then  your  evidence  would  be  necessary  not  to 
secure  the  conviction  but  to  enable  the  magistrate  to 
determine  the  sentence  ? — That  is  exactly  the  point. 

11128.  Now  we  come  to  the  main  point:  you  claim 
that  you  relieve  or  assist  the  police  in  doing  their  work  ? 
—Yes. 

11129.  That  if  your  constables  did  not  exist,  other 
means  for  dealing  with  beggars  would  have  to  be  taken 
by  Scotland  Yard  ? — Quite  so. 

11130.  When  you  appoint  a  fresh  constable  have  you 
to  submit  the  name  to  Scotland  Yard  ? — Yes,  to  the  Chief 
Commissioner. 

11131.  And  a  formal  certificate  is  given  ? — Yes  ;  and 
the  Chief  Commissioner  can  dismiss  our  men  at  his 
pleasure. 

11132.  {Mr.  Simpson.)  The  constable  is  sworn  in  before 
a  magistrate  ?■ — Yes,  and  they  have  to  report  themselves 
once  a  year. 

11133.  {Mr.  Davy.)  Do  you  consider  that  these  facts 
constitute  a  claim  on  behalf  of  your  Society  for  some  sort 
of  pecuniary  assistance  from  the  police  fund  ? — Yes,  for 
this  reason.  Here  are  three  men  who  are  experts  about 
begging  ;  it  costs  us  £200  a  year  to  employ  them  ;  Mr. 
Henry  admits  that  it  would  take  the  police  authorities 
many  years  to  accumulate  these  documents  and  make 
use  of  them.  I  said  to  him,  "  For  the  sake  of  argument,, 
suppose  we  give  you  the  documents,  will  you  take  over 
the  three  men ;  they  have  been  trained  to  this  work  ;. 
they  are  over  fifty  years  of  age  and  we  do  not  like  to 
dismiss  them.  Would  you  allow  me  to  make  that  sug- 
gestion to  my  committee  ?  "  He  replied,  "  I  could  not 
possibly  do  it."  Then  I  said,  "For  the  sake  of  argu- 
ment "• — this  is  simply  an  argument  to  try  to  prove  my 
own  case — "  why  should  a  small  private  society  go  on 
paying  £200  a  year  without  getting  any  support  for  this 
part  of  its  work  ?    Had  we  not  better  cat  it  off  entirely 
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MINUTES  OF  EVIDENCE  : 


Sir  E.  A .     from  our  work  ?    The  other  part  of  our  work  is  supported 
J}ucha)w.ii,        ^\^Q  public  ;  this  part  is  not.    Why  should  we  cripple 
_ ourselves  by  performing  " 

Oct.  1905      11134.  By  performing  a  public  service? — Yes.  "We 

  do  it  because  we  will  not  dismiss  these  men.    We  shall 

be  quite  content  if  you  will  take  over  the  whole  thing. 
We  have  all  the  documents,  and  you  admit  that  they 
are  of  very  great  service  to  you."  I  have  proved  that 
without  them  90  per  cent,  of  the  cases  could  not  be 
dealt  with. 

11135.  Now  I  would  ask  you,  having  secured  your 
conviction  or  having  brought  the  case  into  court,  do 
you  find  that  there  is  any  uniformity  among  police 
magistrates  in  their  way  of  dealing  with  such  cases  ? — 
Yes,  there  is  a  certain  amount  of  uniformity,  but,  of 
course,  some  magistrates  are  more  severe  than  others. 

11136.  You  mean,  habitually  more  severe  ? — Yes 
habitually  more  severe. 

11137.  Do  you  think  that  the  beggars  who  come 
before  you  may  be  said  to  belong  to  the  criminal  class  ? — 
No,  I  do  not  think  they  belong  to  the  criminal  class. 

11138.  Do  you  find  som,e  beggars  in  rather  superior 
positions,  living  in  villas,  and  so  on  ? — No. 

11139.  Have  you  a  class  of  beggars  kno^vn  among 
their  comrades  and  neighbours  as  "  askers,"  a  euphemism 
-for  beggars,  I  do  not  mean  street  beggars  ? — No,  I  have 
never  heard  the  term. 

11140.  None  of  the  beggars  who  come  before  you 
are  men  who  live  in  considerable  comfort  and  have  a 
sort  of  position  in  hfe  ? — Oh,  no. 

11141.  And  are  known  among  their  friends  profession- 
ally as  "  askers  ?  " — No,  1  never  heard  that. 

11142.  {Mr.  Simpson.)  You  spoke  of  beggars  not 
being  members  of  the  criminal  class  ? — Yes.  But  perhaps 
I  ought  to  be  more  accurate  and  say  with  rare  exceptions. 
Once  or  twice  Bosley,  who  was  a  very  well  known 
mendicity  officer,  was  rather  severely  handled  by  beggars 
because  he  got  them  convicted  so  often.  They  said 
thej-  would  kill  him  if  they  could.  But  they  were  criminals 
only  in  that  respect. 

11143.  There  are  no  burglars  or  housebreakers,  for 
instance  ? — No. 

11144.  And  not  often  pick-pockets  ? — No. 

11145.  I  beUeve  that  a  beggar  when  he  asks  for  alms 
usually  tells  some  such  story  as  that  he  has  a  wife  and 
-family  dependent  upon  him.  Should  you  say  that 
in  90  per  cent,  of  the  cases  that  story  is  false  ? — Ordinary 
people  who  think  they  know  something  about  philan- 
thropic work,  say,  "  Well,  the  Mendicity  Society  is 
quite  right  in  saying  that  perhaps  90  or  95  per  cent, 
are  unworthy,  but  there  are  at  least  5  per  cent,  who 
are  helpable."  I  regret  to  say  that  my  reply  is  that 
I  have  been  able  to  find  only  one  case  in  S3vente3n  years, 
and  that  was  this  last  year. 

11146.  Well,  putting  it  that  95  per  cent,  tell  a  false 
story,  if  the  man  is  successful  he  has  obtained  money 
hy  false  pretences  ? — Yes. 

11147.  That  is  an  offence  punishable  by  five  years 
penal  servitude,  or  seven  years  on  a  second  conviction  ? — ■ 
Yes. 

11148.  Can  you  reallj'  draw  a  distinction  between 
the  man  who  gets,  say,  5s.  a  day  by  false  pretences  and 
is  called  a  beggar  and  is  dealt  with  summarily,  and  the 
man  who  does  it  by  letter,  but  probably  does  not  make 
as  much,  and  yet  may,  and  sometimes  does,  get  five 
years  penal  servitude  ?— You  mean  a  begging  letter 
writer. 

11149.  Or  take  a  bogus  registry  office.  A  man 
obtains  money  by  false  pretences  and  '^ets  five  years 
penal  servitude  ;  possibly  if  be  repeats  the  ofi'ence  he 
gets  seven  years.  Can  you  draw  a  verj-  clear  distinction 
between  that  man  and  the  beggar  who  makes  a 
good  living  by  street  begging  ? — It  is  a  question 
I  was  never  asked  before,  but  1  should  be  inclined  to 
answer  it  by  saying  that  technically  you  carmot  draw 
any  distinction  at  all ;  one  is  as  much  a  fraud  as  the 
other.  The  only  thing  is  that  there  have  been  beggars 
from  the  begirming  of  time,  and  begging  is  only  deceiving 
you  up  to  the  point  of  getting  a  penny  or  twopence  out 
of  you. 


11150.  If  a  man  gets  £6  a  week  in  that  way  it  is 
by  no  means  a  small  oft'ence  ?— But  it  is  not  fair  to  talk 
like  that.  In  the  whole  history  of  begging  in  London 
there  has  never  been  another  case  like  that  £6  a  week 
case.  I  should  strongly  recommend  you  in  talking 
about  beggars  never  to  go  beyond  the  5s.  a  day;  other- 
wise you  at  once  begin  exaggerating  the  matter,  and 
you  talk  of  exceptional  cases  which  really  do  not  apply. 

11151.  Then  put  it  in  this  way.  The  man  who  makes 
30s.  a  week  by  swindling  in  the  form  of  begging  comes 
very  near  to  being  a  criminal,  does  he  not  ? — We  have 
to  remember  that  at  one  time  begging  was  a  religious 
profession.  Even  at  the  present  time  in  all  Eoman 
Catholic  countries  beggars  are  permitted,  and  religious 
people  are  rather  given  to  understand  that  it  is  a  religious 
duty  to  give  to  them.  It  is  a  fraud  entirely  different 
from  any  other  fraud.  ► 

11152.  Do  you  not  think  that  at  the  present  day  the 
professional  beggar  who  really  makes  money,  makes  it 
not  so  much  by  appeaUng  to  the  religious  instinct  as  by 
actual  false  pretences  ? — Oh,  yes  ;  I  think  that. 

11153.  Therefore  it  is  not  unfair  to  say  that  the  pro- 
fessional beggar,  if  he  is  not  a  member  of  the  criminal 
class,  savours  very  much  of  the  criminal  ? — Putting  it  in 
the  way  you  have  done,  I  think  technically  you  are  quite 
right.  But  if  in  my  paper  I  had  called  beggars  criminals, 
I  should  have  been  hauled  over  the  coals  by  nearly  all 
the  newspapers. 

11154.  {Mr.  Davy.)  In  countries  where  almsgiving  is 
more  or  less  a  religious  duty,  there  is  no  Poor  Law  ? — I 
suppose  not. 

11155.  In  this  country  none  need  starve  ? — Quite  so. 

11156.  Whereas  in  those  countries  where  a  man  says 
he  is  destitute  and  probably  has  a  licence  to  say  so,  that 
is  a  substitute  for  the  Poor  Law  ? — That  is  the  case,  I 
suppose. 

11157.  {Mr.  Simpson.)  As  a  matter  of  fact,  if  a  man 
takes  a  book  and  goes  round  from  house  to  house,  pre- 
tending to  collect  money  for  a  volunteer  fire  brigade,  or 
something  like  that,  it  is  a  mere  chance  whether  he  is  run 
in  for  begging  or  for  obtaining  money  by  false  pretences  ? 
—  Quite  so.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  that,  until  they 
happen  to  go  begging  of  some  one  who  knows  something 
about  these  things,  and  hands  the  petition  over  to  the 
police  or  the  mendicity  officer  to  inquire  into. 

11158.  Can  you  say  from  your  experience  whether  a 
beggar  gets  more  in  one  part  of  London  than  in  another, 
in  the  west  than  in  the  east,  in  the  poorer  districts  than  in 
the  richer  ? — Oh,  yes  ;  I  should  say  that  they  vary  very 
much.  Some  parts  at  certain  times  of  the  year  would 
certainly  be  better  than  others. 

11159.  In  my  experience  I  cannot  think  of  any  of  my 
acquaintances  who  give  indiscriminately  to  beggars  in 
the  street.  Do  you  know  many  people  who  do  ? — Not 
many  ;  I  know  a  few  ladies  who  do. 

11160.  Do  you  suppose  that  these  beggars  get  most 
of  their  money  from  well-to-do  people,  or  from  servants, 
or  from  poor  people,  or  from  all  classes  alike  ? — From 
all  classes  alike.  It  is  a  question  upon  which  people 
have  such  different  views,  and  about  which  so  many 
people  are  perfectly  ignorant.  Before  I  went  to  the  Men- 
dicity Society  I  used  to  give  to  beggars  myself. 

11161.  The  appendix  to  your  eighty-seventh  report 
mentions  the  vagrants  sent  to  the  North  London,  the 
South  London,  and  the  Middlesex  sessions,  during  1903, 
and  I  notice  that,  speaking  roughly,  every  one  of  those 
vagrants  came  from  the  West  end  or  the  North ;  I  do  not 
see  any  East  end  cases  ? — No  ;  I  should  say  there  are 
very  few  East  end  cases.  But  the  last  time  I  was  at 
Lambeth  police  court,  just  after  Christmas,  I  was  talking 
to  the  chief  clerk,  and  they  had  just  had  a  bad  begging 
case — a  case  of  a  woman  and  a  child  who  in  two  or  three 
hours  got  I  do  not  know  how  much  money.  People  in 
the  East  end  or  in  Lambeth,  would  give  a  penny  to  a 
woman  with  a  child  in  her  arms,  but  not  to  an  ordinary 
beggar.  At  Lambeth  there  used  to  be  a  great  many 
cases.  The  reason  we  have  not  got  them  in  this  report 
is  simply  that  we  have  not  enough  constables  to  attend  at 
these  places  ;  there  is  a  great  deal  of  begging  at  Lambeth, 

11162.  Probably  your  report  shows  rather  the  dis- 
tricts in  which  you  have  prosecuted  than  the  districts 
in  which  begging  prevails  ;  it  may  be  equally  prevalent 
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in  other  districts  ? — Those  are  all  the  police  courts 
where  we  have  been ;  they  are  the  most  notorious 
parts  ;  but  I  think  that  if  we  had  another  constable  we 
should  be  able  to  include  the  poorer  districts  as  well. 
There  is  always  a  certain  amount  of  begging  in  the  other 
districts  as  well,  but  our  constables  are  so  much  wanted 
in  the  West  end  police  courts,  that  there  is  not  time  to  go 
to  the  East  end  police  courts,  or  very  much  to  Lambeth. 

11163.  Have  you  heard  of  many  of  these  beggars  living 
in  the  Rowton  Houses  ? — We  have  not  heard  of  any  street 
beggars  living  in  the  Rowton  Houses,  but  a  great  many 
begging  letter  writers  do.  They  are  capital  places  for 
begging  letter  writers,  because  you  cannot  make  any 
inquiries  about  them  ;  the  authorities  do  not  allow  you. 

11164.  You  mean  that  if  you  suspect  a  man  of  being  a 
begging  letter  writer,  and  go  to  a  Rowton  House,  you  do 
not  get  any  assistance  in  getting  at  him  ? — No  ;  you 
carmot  get  any  evidence  at  a  Rowton  House. 

11165.  Are  there  many  in  common  lodging-houses? — • 
We  have  cases  of  begging  letter  writers  in  common 
lodging-houses  ;  we  get  assistance  in  these  cases. 

11166.  From  the  deputy  ?— Yes. 

11167.  He  may  do  something  in  that  way  to  help  you  ? 
—  Yes.  But  we  have  no  difficulty  in  dealing  with  men 
in  common  lodging-houses  if  we  want  information.  We 
constantly  have  begging  letter  writers  in  common  lodging- 
houses  ;  that  is  quite  a  common  thing.  We  would  get 
the  information  from  the  deputy  master,  or  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood. 

11168.  You  do  not  get  the  same  assistance  from  Rowton 
Houses  ? — That  I  am  certain  of  ;  Rowton  Houses  will 
give  no  assistance  whatever. 

11169.  I  understood  you  to  claim  assistance  from  the 
Government  in  respect  of  your  constables  on  the  ground 
that  you  are  a  private  society  enforcing  a  law  which 
otherwise  the  police  ought  to  enforce  ? — We  began  in 
that  way,  and  then  at  the  time  the  Metropolitan  Police 
Act  was  passed,  the  Home  Secretary  went  into  the  whole 
matter  and  authorised  the  Chief  Commissioner  of  Police 
to  give  us  these  constables,  and  these  constables 
report  themselves  to  the  Chief  Commissioner  every  year  ; 
therefore  we  are  distinctly  under  the  Home  Office. 

11170.  But  they  are  paid  by  your  Society? — From 
our  private  funds. 

11171.  And  you  claim  that  some  of  that  cost,  at  any 
rate,  should  be  borne  by  the  Home  Office  ? — Yes,  now 
that  we  cannot  do  it  ourselves.  All  this  time  we  have 
done  it  very  well  ourselves.  The  reason  we  cannot  do 
it  for  ourselves  now  is  simply  that  there  are  so  many 
charities  now,  and  the  competition  of  the  Charity  Or- 
ganisation Society  is  so  great ;  their  work  is  so  well 
known  and  popular  because  it  is  so  interesting.  Our 
work  is  not  interesting  except  to  the  few  who 
engage  in  it  regularly.  We  confine  ourselves  to  street 
begging  and  begging  letters  ;  everybody  admits  that 
the  work  is  well  done,  but  it  is  not  work  you  can  get  the 
general  public  interested  in  ;  people  like  to  read  about 
it  and  to  hear  about  the  frauds  and  so  on,  but  they 
naturally  say  that  it  is  police  work. 

11172.  I  think  there  are  other  societies  which  are  doing 
somewhat  similar  work  to  yours  ;  one  is  the  Vigilance 
Society  which  does  police  work  in  suppressing  disorderly 
houses.  Another  is  the  Society  for  the  Prevention  of 
Cruelty  to  Animals  ;  they  do  police  work  in  the  sense 
that  they  enforce  the  law  relating  to  cruelty  to  animals, 
and  in  many  parts  of  the  country  their  officers  are  sworn 
in  as  constables,  I  think.  A  third  society,  I  have  in 
mind,  is  the  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to 

Children.    Are  not  some  of  their  officers  sworn  in  ?  

I  do  not  think  they  are  sworn  in.  Any  society  that 
holds  a  certificate  from  the  Chief  Commissioner  would 
be  on  the  same  footing  that  our  Society  has  always  been 
on  ;  but  I  did  not  know  there  was  any  other  society 
whose  officers  absolutely  held  a  certificate  from  the  Chief 
Commissioner  of  Police  in  London. 

11173.  I  do  not  say  in  London.  But  in  the  first  place 
it  is  the  being  sworn  in  that  makes  a  man  a  constable, 
not  the  holding  of  a  certificate  from  the  Chief  Commis- 
sioner ?— But  our  men  have  the  Chief  Commissioner's 
certificate. 


11174.  But  that  does  not  make  them  constables;    Sir  E.  A. 
it  is  the  being  sworn  in  ? — Being  sworn  in  and  having  Buchanan. 
a-jcertificate.  Bart. 

11175.  I  suppose  it  is  a  certificate  of  being  sworn  in.  26  Oct.  1905 

But  in  other  parts  of  the  country  the  Society  for  the   

Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals  get  some  of  their  offi- 
cers sworn  in  as  constables  ? — -That  is  exactly  our  point. 

Our  men  are  sworn  in  as  constables,  and  the  Chief  Com- 
missioner could  deprive  them  of  their  licence  to-morrow, 
but  as  long  as  they  have  a  certificate  they  can  use  it. 

11176.  {Captain  Showers.)  It  is  a  warrant  card,  is  it 
not  ? — Yes  ;  but  my  point  is  that  this  warrant  card  can 
be  taken  away  at  a  day's  notice.  It  is  really  a  certificate 
that  they  are  certified  to  do  a  certain  public  work  which 
the  Chief  Commissioner  can  stop  at  any  moment.  If 
the  officers  of  other  societies  are  in  the  same  position 
they  are  absolutely  identical ;  but  I  have  not  heard  of 
any  other  society  having  that  privilege. 

11177.  I  think  some  have  in  the  provinces  ;  if  so, 
they  would  have  to  be  sworn  in  before  a  magistrate, 
and  would  have  a  warrant  card  issued  to  them,  signed 
by  the  chief  constable  of  the  county  or  borough,  as  the 
case  might  be  ? — In  that  case  they  are  in  identically  the 
same  position.  But  it  would  be  very  much  to  the  detri- 
ment of  the  public  and  of  the  Chief  Commissioner  if  we 
said  we  must  give  up  this  branch  of  our  work  because 
nobody  supports  it.  We  are  paying  for  this  public 
service  out  of  the  other  dejjartment  of  our  work,  and 
why  should  we  go  on  doing  it, 

11178.  {Mr.  Simpson.)  I  should  like  to  know  what  is 
the  exact  ground  on  which  you  claim  a  contribution  ? — 
We  claim  it  on  this  ground.  We  have  done  the  work 
for  eighty-seven  years,  and  the  Chief  Commissioner 
admits  that  our  three  constables  know  more  about 
beggars  than  anybody  in  the  police,  and  that  it  would 
take  him  a  considerable  time  to  get  any  three  men  in 
the  force  with  the  same  information  and  the  same  per- 
sonal knowledge  ;  that  is  altogether  apart  from  the 
documents. 

11179.  In  what  way  would  you  distinguish  your 
Society  from  the  other  societies  I  have  mentioned  ? — I 
think  the  most  logical  way  would  be  to  say  that  the  £200  for 
these  constables  has  to  be  paid  by  the  other  department 
of  our  work,  the  begging  letter  department,  which  people 
do  take  an  interest  in.  As  there  is  a  deficit  on  that  branch 
of  the  work  we  have  put  the  whole  matter  before  the 
Home  Office  and  the  police  authorities,  and  if  they 
cannot  help  us  our  best  plan  will  be  to  try  to  find  some 
occupation  for  the  three  officers  in  our  employ,  and  then 
cease  to  do  the  work.  Wlien  we  started  the  work  there 
were  no  police,  and  we  started  it  for  the  defence  of  our 
subscribers.  But  all  that  has  gone  by  now,  and  our  best 
plan  will  be  to  find  other  emplojnnent  for  our  officers 
and  then  cease  to  do  the  work. 

11180.  Your  point  is  that  if  the  police  have  to  do  the 
work  they  will  not  do  it  so  well,  and  it  will  cost  more  ? — 
It  will  cost  more,  and  I  want  to  make  a  very  strong 
point  of  this — that  the  police  could  not  do  it  so  well 
because  here  you  have  three  men  educated  to  the  work, 
with  technical  knowledge  of  the  beggars,  having  been  on 
the  work  day  after  day  for  all  these  years.  It  would  take 
any  other  men  at  least  five  or  ten  years  to  get  the  know- 
ledge. I  do  not  say  that  the  other  societies  have  not 
equal  claims,  it  would  be  rather  difficult  for  me  to  give 
an  opinion  on  the  point;  but  I  say  distinctly  that  if  a 
small  annual  grant  is  given  us  I  hope  it  will  enable  us  to 
obtain  donations  from  the  city  companies  with  which  to 
continue  this  useful  branch  of  our  work. 

11181.  {Dr.  Downes.)  What  proportion  of  these  food 
tickets  are  redeemed  by  presentation  at  the  various 
places  named  on  them  ? — I  can  tell  you  the  number 
issued. 

11182.  You  say  that  3,676  food  tickets  were  presented 

during  the  year  1904  ;  but  how  many  were  issued  ?  We 

do  not  issue  them.    Any  subscriber  may  write  for  them 
on  the  terms  stated. 

11183.  Supposing  100  tickets  were  given  away  to  street 

beggars,  how  many  of  them  would  be  presented  for  food  ?  ■ 

They  would  all  be  presented.    The  beggars  would  be  glad 
to  have  the  food. 

11184.  Does  it  take  long  to  identify  your  record  of  a 
man  ?— No.    The  records  come  before  the  committee 
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Sir  E.  A.  and  as  soon  as  there  are  a  sufficient  number  they  are 
Buchanan,   bound  into  a  volume. 

 ■  11185.  You  say  you  have  76,000  records.    If  a  request 

26  Oct.  1905.     made  to  you  as  to  whether  you  know  anything  about, 
—  say,  Jotm  Smith,  how  would  you  hunt  up  in  your  records 

John  Smith,  or  the  so-called  John  Smith,  because  that  may 
not  be  his  real  name  ? — We  have  an  index  to  the  whole 
of  the  records. 

11186.  But  that  index  would  be  under  names,  would 
it  not  ? — Both  under  names  and  under  numbers.  There 
are  full  particulars  in  the  register.  We  should  look 
under  the  names  in  the  first  instance  ;  he  might  be  alias 
something  else ;  a  beggar  is  very  often  known  under 
several  names. 

11187.  Before  turning  to  his  record  would  it  not  be 
necessary  for  somebody  to  identify  him  personally,  by 
sight  ? — What  happens  is  this.  We  have  sent  to  us 
from  the  poUce  court  a  document  giving  us  some  particulars 
of  John  Smith  or  John  Brown,  or  whatever  it  is,  and  asking 
whether  we  know  the  case. 

11188.  Particulars  of  his  appearance  ? — The^ordinary 
police  court  particulars.  They  send  us  the  description, 
and  the  constable  asks  whether  we  know  anything  about 
him,  ajid  we  refer  to  the  records. 

11189.  Do  you  find  the  police  court  descriptions 
sufficient  to  enable  you  to  hunt  up  a  man  in  the  records  ? — 
Yes. 

11190.  How  long,  on  the  average,  would  it  take  to  trace 
a  man's  record  ? — In  the  ordinary  way  it  would  not  take 
more  than  ten  minutes  or  a  quarter  of  an  hour. 

11191.  And  who  does  that  ? — The  chief  constable  as 
a  rule,  but  the  clerk  in  the  office  can  always  do  it.  Our 
rule  is  this.  When  a  police  constable  comes  with  the 
particulars  and  says  the  man  is  remanded  until  to-morrow, 
all  that  is  necessary  is  for  the  clerk  to  ask  him  to  leave 
the  particulars  and  to  say  that  our  man  wiU  be  down 
the  next  day  if  possible.  The  clerk  is  not  obliged  to 
spend  his  time  in  looking  up  the  particulars,  but  if  the 
constable  is  very  anxious  to  know  at  once  he  could  do  so. 
But  our  constables  are  at  the  office  at  nine  o'clock  in  the 
morning  for  that  special  work,  and  in  nine  cases  out  of 
ten  the  thing  would  be  done  in  ten  minutes. 

11192.  How  many  years  would  he  have  to  go  back  ; 
occasionally  he  would  have  to  go  back  a  considerable 
period,  would  he  not  ?— That,  of  course,  takes  some 
little  time.  Here  are  particulars  of  some  cases  {docu- 
ment produced.) 

11193.  Here  is  a  case  going  back  to  1883,  but»there 
is  a  gap  in  the  record  between  1894  and  1899  ;  now  how 
long  would  it  have  taken  your  people  to  identify  this  man 
with  a  gap  of  five  years  in  the  record  ? — It  is  just  possible 
that  they  might  recognise  him  directly  they  saw  the 
particulars. 

11194.  Personal  identification  would  come  in  then  ? — 
Yes  ;  that  personal  identification  the  police  have  not  got. 
You  might  get  it  perhaps  after  ten  years  if  you  had  three 
men  engaged  only  on  this  work. 


11195.  Have  you  considered  the  question  of  adopting 
the  finger-print  system  ? — No,  we  have  not  had  occasion 
to  do  that.  I  have  never  heard  of  anybody  being  appre- 
hended for  begging  and  sent  to  prison  on  a  wrong  identi- 
fication. 

11196.  Under  your  system  you  have  not  had  any 
instance  of  mistaken  identity  ? — No.  To  guard  the  pubhc 
against  that  we  have  a  written  resolution  put  up  in  the 
board  room,  and  every  constable  has  a  copy  of  it — ^that 
if  any  constable  gives  evidence  against  a  man  that  he  is 
not  personally  acqixainted  with  he  is  subject  to  instant 
dismissal. 

11197.  (ilfr.  Davy.)  It  must  be  absolutely  personal 
recognition  ? — Those  are  our  orders.  After  that  great 
mistaken  identity  case,  which  you  will  remember,  it  was 
necessary  to  pass  the  resolution  to  guard  against  any 
possible  mistake,  and  the  resolution  would  certainly 
be  enforced. 

11198.  (Dr.  Dowries.)  Do  the  magistrates  as  a  rule 
require  corroborative  evidence  in  cases  of  begging  ? — 
Yes.  Before  passing  sentence  they  want  to  know  whether 
the  man  is  an  old  offender  or  whether  it  is  his  first  offence. 
The  police  authorities  only  know  about  the  one  particular 
district,  and  though  there  may  not  be  any  previous  con- 
victions of  a  man  at  that  particular  court,  there  may  be 
ten  or  fifteen  elsewhere. 

11199.  You  have  told  us  that  you  think  twelve  months' 
imprisonment  is  no  deterrent  to  these  habitual  mendi- 
cants; how  long  would  you  keep  a  man  of  this  class 
in  an  industrial  colony  ? — I  would  keep  him  until  he  had 
proved  himself  capable  of  earning  his  own  living. 

11200.  An  indeterminate  period  ? — Yes.  I  thoroughly 
agree  with  what  Sir  Robert  Anderson  says  about  crim- 
inals— that  it  is  no  use  sending  them  to  prison  after  two 
or  three  sentences.  I  would  lock  them  up  in  some  in- 
stitution and  keep  them  there  until  they  had  learnt  habits 
of  industry. 

11201.  {Mr.  Simpson.)  Detention  for  life  unless  they 
reformed  ? — Yes.  If  that  is  interfering  with  the  liberty 
of  the  subject,  I  say  that  instead  of  being  a  blessing  liberty 
is  a  curse. 

11202.  {Captain  Showers.)  Your  great  point  is  that 
your  three  constables  from  their  experience  are  able  to 
identify  the  beggars  in  the  different  courts  ? — -They  are. 

11203.  Supposing  that  through  misconduct  or  ill 
health  you  had  to  get  rid  of  one  of  these  men,  it  would 
take  you  some  years  before  a  new  man  could  get  into 
proper  working  order  ? — We  have  one  ex-constable 
who  was  in  the  police  twenty-one  years  ;  that  is  the 
nearest  we  can  get.  Some  of  the  police  have  been  work- 
ing at  beggars  for  many  years,  and  we  naturally  try  to 
get  an  ex-constable  who  has  had  something  to  do  with 
them. 

11204  {Dr.  Dowries.)  What  food  do  men  get  for 
one  of  these  twopenny  food  tickets  ? — -Cocoa  or  tea,  and  a 
scone  or  bread  and  butter.  But  for  three  tickets  a  man 
would  get  a  good  meal. 
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De.  henry  E.  ARMSTRONG  (3043-3234). 

Has  been  Medical  Officer  of  Health  of  Newcastle-on- 
Tyne  for  32  years,  and  has  made  a  close  study  of  the 
question  of  infectious  disease  (particularly  of  small- 
pox) in  relation  to  vagrancy  in  England  and  Wales  ; 
made  reports  on  the  subject  in  1893  and  1904,  3043-7. 

Bathing. 

Aids  detection  of  disease,  3075-8,  3081. 
Two  casuals  should  not  be  bathed  in  same  water, 
3084-5. 

Examination  in  the  bath  not  a  sufficient  protection, 
3130. 

Casual  Wards. 

No  isolation  accommodation  at,  3058-62 ;  smallpox 
cases  should  be  removed  to  hospital,  3187-9. 

Every  casual  should  be  medically  examined  on  entering, 
3126-9. 

More  effective  than  common  lodging-houses  in  pre- 
venting spread  of  disease,  3200-3. 

Measures  to  be  taken  in,  against  disease,  3163-8, 
3173-4  ;   difficulties  of  country  unions,  3169-72. 

Common  Lodging-Houses. 

Preferred  by  vagrants  to  casual  wards  because  of 

absence  of  bath,  3078. 
Baths  should  be  required  in,  3150. 
Beds  in,  not  looked  after  so  carefully  as  in  casual  wards, 

3079. 

Should  be  divided  into  two  classes,  one  for  vagrants 

only,     3086 ;     which   should   be   under  sanitary 

authority,  3157. 
In  Newcastle,  popular  and  in  fair  condition,  3086,  3140, 

3224;   inspection  of,  3205-7,  3228-31. 
Difficulty  of  inspection  of,  in  small  towns,  3232-4. 
Proceedings  against  keepers  of,  rare,  3221-5. 
Adoption  of  bye -laws  should  be  made  compulsory, 

3139-57,  3205. 
No  provision  for  medical  inspection,  bathing,  or  for 

keeping    of    register    of    inmates,  3158,    3161-2 ; 

register  of  inmates  should  be  kept,  3159-60. 
Local  authority  may  require  keeper  of,  to  report  every 

lodger,  3213-6. 
Whether  casual  ward  regulations  should  be  applied 

to,  3174-7. 

As  sources  of  infection,  3204,  3221-2,  3226-7. 

Infectiotis  Disease 

Typhus,  formerly  prevalent,  abolished  owing  to  pro- 
vision of  isolation  accommodation  and  improved 
sanitary  arrangements  at  casual  wards,  etc.,  3047-51, 
3194-8. 

Smallpox  largely  spread  by  vagrants,  3052-5,  3066 ; 
summary  of  information  obtained  from  certain 
towns,  3067-71. 

Conference  of  sanitary  authorities  called  by  London 
county  council  in  1894,  3056-61  ;  resolutions  passed 
suggesting  bathing  and  medical  examination  of 
persons  entering  casual  wards  and  common  lodging- 
houses,  3124-5. 

Further  conference  of  sanitary  authorities  held  in 
1904,  3063-5. 

Vagrants  not  sufficiently  examined  at  casual  wards, 
3072-3 ;  whether  they  can  refuse  examination, 
3074. 

Oases  of  smallpox  traced  to  casual  wards  and.  common 

lodging-houses,  3113-6,  3137-8. 
Smallpox  not  always  easy  to  detect,  3080-2  ;  a  "  dirt  "• 

disease,  3083. 


Dr.  HENKY  E.  ARMSTEONG— co7i«. 
Infectious  Disease — cont. 

Diseases  other  than  smallpox  spread  by  vagrants, 
3117-21. 

Bona  fide  working  men  also  spread  disease,  3182-6. 

Vaccination,  if  systematically  carried  out,  would  cause 
smallpox  to  disappear,  3190-9 ;  compulsory  vacci- 
nation of  all  tramps  in  casual  wards  and  common 
lodging-houses  advocated,  3208-12. 

Labour  Colonies. 

Vagrants  should  be  detained  in,  3066,  3090-3,  3111, 
3122,  3217. 

Should  be  under  inspection  and  control  of  Home  Office, 
3094-3102. 

Might  be  both  voluntary  and  compulsory,  3218-9. 
Sexes  should  be  kept  separate,  3220. 

Sentences. 
Short  sentences  harmful,  3096,  3103-12. 

Vagrants. 

Should  be  taken  off  road,  3086. 
How  dealt  with  in  Tudor  times,  3133-4. 
Castration  as  a  remedy,  3134. 
Only  small  proportion  use  casual  wards,  3135-6. 
Bona  fide  wayfarers  should  be  helped  on  their  way 
3178-82. 

Way-Tickets. 

Favoured,  but  less  important  than  means  for  sending 
vagrants  to  labour  colonies,  3087-9,  3131-2. 

Mr.  R.  B.  BARCLAY  (6399-6446). 

General  Superintendent  of  Poor,  and  Inspector  of 
Poorhouses  in  Scotland,  6399-6401. 

Labour  Colonies. 

Advocated  for  vagrants,  6419. 

Poorhouses  in  Scotland. 

No  person  admitted  without  an  order  from  inspector, 
and  a  medical  certificate  that  he  is  not  able-bodied, 
6402-3 ;  certificate  given  by  parish  doctor,  but 
in  his  absence  certificate  of  any  medical  man  re- 
ceived, 6430. 

Able-bodied  men  not  entitled  to  relief,  6404. 

Sixty-eight  poorhouses  in  Scotland :  house  sometimes 
twenty  or  thirty  miles  from  the  parish,  6408-9. 

Few  offences  committed  by  inmates,  and  no  prosecu- 
tions for  refusing  to  work;  governor  can  himself 
order  punishment,  6420-1. 

Inmates  punished  by  deprivation  of  food  or  shutting 
up  in  cells,  but  cells  seldom  used,  and  police  rarely 
called  upon,  6423-5. 

Dietary  m,  6426-8  ;  not  uniform  over  country ;  tramps 
know  the  houses  giving  better  diet,  6442-3. 

Many  inmates  physically  able-bodied  but  not  mentally 
fit,  6429. 

Parishes  sometimes  combined  for  poorhouse,  but  not 

for  out-relief,  purposes,  6437-40. 
Several  towns  have  their  own  poorhouses,  6440-1. 
Labour  in,  principally  stick  breaking,  but  sometimes 

stone  breaking,  6444-6. 
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Mr.  R.  B.  BARCLAY-cohY. 

Shelters  (Casual  Sick-Houses)  in  Scotland. 

Provided  in  the  majority  of  parishes  for  persons  foot- 
sore, etc.,  who  are  admitted  for  a  night,  after  examina- 
tion by  medical  officer,  6404-7,  6410. 

Provided  near  inspector's  house,  6410. 

Difficulty  caused  by  absence  of  shelter  at  Mearns  on 
moorland  road  between  Kilmarnock  and  Glasgow; 
applicants  for  relief  principally  women;  men  sleep 
in  farmers'  lofts,  6417-8. 

System  bad,  especially  for  women  with  children, 
6419. 

Often  one  room  in  a  cottage,  kept  clean  by  occupant 

of  cottage,  6431-2. 
Inmates  seldom  stay  more  than  one  night,  and  after 

second  night  are  removed  to  poorhouse,  6433. 
Female  tramps  taken  in  labour  difficult  to  deal  with, 

but  cases  rare,  6434-5. 

Vagrants  in  Scotland. 

If  footsore,  etc.,  sent  to  casual  sick-house  or  to  common 

lodging-house  for  a  night,  6404. 
Not  many  in  the  North,  but  class  found  all  over  the 

country ;  they  sleep  out  in  warm  weather  and  never 

work,  6411. 
Large  number  found  in  Glasgow,  6416. 
Half-yearly  census  taken  by  police,  6436. 

Women  in  Scotland. 

Many  wander  from  parish  to  parish  and  have  done  so 
for  years,  6413. 

Mr.  W.  H.  BARNEBY  (4162-4274). 

County  Alderman  of  Herefordshire.  Has  been  a 
guardian  since  1867 ;  was  chairman  of  Hereford 
guardians  from  1890  to  1894,  and  of  Bromyard 
guardians  from  1895  to  1900,  and  chairman  of 
Hereford  rural  district  council  from  1894  to  1903. 
Is  now  guardian  for  both  Hereford  and  Bromyard, 
4162-8. 

Casual  Wards  in  Herefordshire. 

Lenient  treatment  in,  cause  of  large  increase  in  number 

of  admissions,  4177-8,  4195-6. 
Regulations  as  to  detention  not  carried  out,  4236-8. 
Advantages  of  separate  cell  system,  4241-2. 
Difficulties  of  enforcing^egulations,  4244-50. 

Children  of  Vagrants. 

As  to  treatment  of:  they  might  be  dealt  with  under 
Education  Acts ;  difficulties  of  question,  4205-18. 

Detention  in  Casual  Wards. 

Hop-picking  vagrants  not  detained  in  Herefordshire, 
4232-5. 

System  in  Herefordshire  compared  with  that  in  Kent, 
4234-5. 

Dietary  in  Casual  Wards. 

Sufficient  for  ordinary  vagrants,  but  bona  fide  travellers 
should  have  more  liberal  diet,  4190-4222. 

Enforcement  of  Regulations. 

Regulations  cannot  be  enforced,  owing  to  lack  of  accom- 
modation and  staff.  4170-5,  4243-4 ;  ratepayers 
object  to  providing  accommodation  for  people  not 
belonging  to  union,  4176. 

Regulations  not  now  enforced  anywhere,  4250. 

Friendly  Societies  and  Trades  Unions. 
Members  of,  do  not  enter  casual  wards,  4196. 
Provide  travelling  members  with  tickets,  4229-30. 

Labour  Bureaux. 

Objections  to :  cost  should  not  be  put  on  rates,  4226-8. 

Labour  CoLONij^a. 

Not  favoured,  they  would  be  expensive  and  would  not 
reduce  vagrancy ;  existing  workhouses  should  be 
sufficient,  4224-5. 

If  established,  should  be  under  police,  and  should  not 
be  a  local  charge,  4266-9. 


Mr.  W.  H.  BARNEBY— con?. 

Mid -DAY  Meal. 

Tickets  for,  given  by  Mendicity  Society  in  Hereford- 
shire ;  objections  to  system,  4190-2,  4258-61. 

Bona  fide  traveller  should  be  provided  with  ticket  for, 
4222. 

Police. 

Should  have  entire  supervision  of  vagrants  ;  suggested 
duties,  4170,  4182-4,  4190,  4222-.3,  4230-1,  4270. 

Prison. 

Preference  for,  sometimes  shown  by  vagrants,  4199- 
4201. 

Searching  of  Casual  Paupers. 

Not  thoroughly  carried  out  in  Herefordshire,  4239-40. 

Sentences. 

Cannot  be  uniform,  but  no  vagrant  should  be  let  off ; 
eight  days  suggested  as  a  minimum,  4219-21. 

Tasks  of  Work  in  Casual  Wards. 

Stone  breaking  and  digging  the  only  available  tasks  in 

country  districts  for  men,  4185-8. 
Practically  none   for   women,   except  washing  and 

cleaning,  4185,  4188-9. 

Uniformity  of  Treatment. 

Cannot  be  secured  at  present  time  owing  to  large 
increase  in  vagrancy,  4177,  425.5-6. 

Vagrancy. 

Difficulty  of  dealing  with,  in  hop-picking  season, 
4179-84. 

Recent  large  increase  of,  in  Herefordshire,  4192-4. 
Inquiry  refused  by  Mr.  Shaw-Lefevre  in  1894  on  the 

ground  that  regulations  hsid  not  been  carried  out  by 

guardians,  4251-7. 

Vagrants. 

Should  be  lodged  in  separate  buildings  from  the  bona 
fide  traveller,  under  supervision  of  police,  4190, 
4223,  4231,  4270. 

Work  refused  by,  4227-8. 

Percentage  of  idle  men  among,  4229. 

Way-tickets. 

Bona  fide  traveller  should  possess  way-ticket  or  pass 
issued  by  local  authority,  and  should  be  lodged  in 
casual  ward  or  lodging-house  ;  the  cost  to  be  charged 
to  union  from  which  he  starts ;  man  without  pass 
should  be  treated  as  a  vagrant  and  relieved  by  police, 
4190,  4197-8,  4222,  4264-5,  4271-3. 

Gloucester  system  not  favoured,  4203-4,  4262-3. 

Suggested  system  described,  4222. 

Not  cheaper  to  send  traveller  by  train,  4274. 


Rev.  CANON  BARNETT  (5911-6100). 

Has  been  a  guardian  for  thirty  years  in  Whitechapel, 
5912-3.  Gives  evidence  on  behalf  of  State  Children's 
Association. 

Almsgiving. 

Indiscriminate  charity  might  be  checked  if  proper 
provisioi|^were  made  for  vagrants,  6036-40. 

Casual  Wards. 

Should  be  turned  into  receiving  wards,  where  discrim- 
ination should  be  exercised,  and  certain  of  the  in- 
mates sent  to  training  homes,  labour  colony  or 
infirmary,  etc.  State  could  exercise  controlling 
influence  and  pay  a  capitation  grant,  5936,  5938-9, 
6035-40,  6069-71,  6075-8,  6082-4. 

Bad  effect  on  inmates  of  treatment  in  existing  wards, 
5939-42. 

Whitechapel  and  St.  George's  (East)  wards  compared ; 
as  to  locking  cells,  6019-24. 
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Bev.  canon  BARNETT— co/ii. 

Children  of  Vagrants. 

Sir  John  Gorst's  Bill  approved ;  provisions  of  Bill ; 
children  of  vagrant  parents  to  be  detained  by  magis- 
terial order,  adopted  by  guardians,  and  then  boarded 
out  or  emigrated,  the  cost  being  made  a  county 
charge,  5916-21,  5926-8,  5968-82,  6066-8;  Bill 
would  create  a  new  offence,  6090-2 ;  number  of 
children  subject  to  provisions  of  Bill,  5956-66 ; 
comparison  with  Bill  of  1900,  5983-6. 

Many  children  pass  through  country  workhouses,  but 
in  towns  they  go  to  shelters,  5922-3. 

Not  many  found  in  London  casual  wards,  but  a  large 
number  in  streets,  shelters  and  common  lodging- 
houses,  5923-5. 

Women  mostly  assert  unwillingness  to  give  up  children, 
5987-92. 

Children  do  not  want  industrial  training,  but  "home" 
training  ;  boarding  out  preferred,  6070-4,  6097-6100. 

Common  Lodging-Houses  in  London. 
Have  been  improved,  and  fulfil  a  useful  function, 
6025-8. 

More  popular  than  shelters,  owing  to  greater  freedom  ; 
numbers  using,  not  diminished  by  competition  of 
shelters,  6029-34. 

Industrial  Schools. 

Not  suitable  for  younger  children ;  training  in,  ex- 
pensive and  often  unsuccessful ;  former  inmates 
of,  often  found  in  common  lodging-houses,  5928-34, 
5993-6018,  6062-6,  6095-6. 

Labour  Colonies. 

Habitual  vagrants  should  be  committed  to,  for  three 
or  four  years  ;  system  of  identification  would  be 
necessary,  5942-50,  6041-57. 

Labour  colonies  and  prisons ;  distinction  between, 
5951-3. 

Inmate  refusing  to  work  should  be  sent  to  prison,  5955. 

Sentences. 

In  London,  not  at  all  uniform,  6058-9. 
On  habitual  vagrants  might  be  automatic,  according 
to  number  of  admissions  to  casual  wards,  6061. 

Shelters. 

Encourage  vagrants,  but  they  must  be  continued 

until  something  better  is  provided,  5914,  5935-9. 
Institutions  admitting  children,  5961-2. 

Vagrants. 

Attracted  to  Whitechapel  by  shelters  and  common 
lodging-houses,  causing  difficulty  in  poor  law  work, 
5914. 

Prevent  "  unemployed "  problem  being  dealt  with, 
5936. 

London  vagrant  frequenting  casual  wards  a  separate 
and  clean  class,  6085-7. 


Rev.  J.  L.  BROOKS  (5032-5283). 

Director  of    Lingfield   and    Stamthwaite  Training 
Colonies,  5032. 

Casual  Wards. 

Should  be  abolished,  and  be  replaced  by  compulsory 

colonies,  5248-51. 
Might  be  utilised  as  relief  stations  in  connexion  with 

colonies,  5257-8. 

Labour  Bureaux. 

Should  be  established  in  connexion  with  labour  colonies 
for  the  bona  fide  workman  in  search  of  work,  5252. 

Labour  Colonies  at  Lingfield  and  Starnthwaitb. 
Description  of  colonies  and  of  life  therein;  training 

chiefly  farming,  5032-57,  5065-8,  5076-82,  5117-9. 
Colonies  were  estabhshed  by  Christian  Social  Service 

Union,  5039. 


Rev.  J.  L.  BROOKS— a^/;^ 

Labour  Colonies  at  Lingfield  and  >Starnthwaite, 
— couf. 

Limits  of  age  for  colonists :  many  from  workhouses 
between  sixteen  and  twenty-five  years  of  age,  5042, 
5045. 

Inebriates  also  admitted*;  difficulties  experienced  with 
this  class,  owing  to  absence  of  classification,  etc., 
5057-64,  5219. 

Type  of  men  received  dull,  feeble,  and  debilitated,  and 
often  mischievous  and  difficult  to  teach  farming, 
5065-6,  5052,  5073-4,  5078-81,  5109. 

Cost  at  Lingfield  for  land,  buildings,  repairs,  mainten- 
ance, etc.  ;  average  loss  per  man,  5068,  5122,  5130-44, 
5153-65. 

Distance  from  London  and  from  railway  station,  5120-1. 
Percentage  of  inmates  obtaming  independent  positions 

after  fifteen   to  eighteen  months'   training ;  men 

difficult  to  keep  in  touch  with,  5069-71,  5237-42. 
Many  colonists  go  to  Canada  ;  none  have  ever  been 

brought  back,  5072,  5096,  5240-4. 
Results  of  training  good,  so  far  as  men  can  be  traced, 

5072-3. 

Earnings  of  men  in  colony  practically  n  il,  5075-80. 
Vagrants  not  admitted  ;  inmates  are  either  sent  by 

guardians  or  by  their  family,  and  are  paid  for,  5083-4. 
Dietary  cut  down  for  breaches  of  discipline,  5085, 

5269-73. 

Men  encouraged  to  work  by  grants  of  money,  which  are 

given  them  to  buy  tobacco,  extra  food,  etc.,  or 

retained  till  their  discharge,  5085-9. 
No  power  of  detention  in  colonies,  5090. 
Duration  of  stay  in  colonies  :  men  going  to  Canada 

stay  more  than  a  year,  5091-3. 
Men  much  improve  in  physique  while  at  colony,  with 

consequent  gain  to  State  ;  examples  showing  this, 

5094-7. 

Staff  all  paid,  but  some  partly  by  training,  5147-52. 
Payments  made  by  guardians  for  men  sent  to  colonies » 
5162-4. 

Colonists  not  skilled,  and  farm  therefore  not  economi- 
cally worked,  5175-85,  5282-3. 

Produce  sent  to  local  market  and  to  London,  but  a  large 
quantity  used  in  colony,  5194-6. 

No  local  objection  to  competition  of  colony ;  shops 
never  undersold,  5197. 

No  serious  difficulty  as  regards  discipline,  5198-5201. 

Moral  offences  not  frequent,  but  a  danger  to  be  watched,. 
5202-3. 

Inmates  mainly  come  from  workhouses :  some  by 
friendly  arrangement  with  magistrates,  5219-21. 

Disadvantage  that  colonists  should  come  from  institu- 
tions (e.g.,  workhouses),  5222. 

Arrangements  for  medical  attendance  at  Lingfield, 
5224-5. 

Inmates  resent  association  with  ex-criminals,  and  would 
therefore  object  to  promising  men  from  compulsory 
colonies  being  admitted,  5226. 

Colonies  founded  and  conducted  on  German  system, 
5228-31. 

Women  and  children  cause  little  difficulty,  5267-8. 
Number  of  inmates  dismissed  in  1903  and  1904  for 
misbehaviour  and  incapacity,  5277-81. 

Labour  Colonies  for  Vagrants. 

Advocated,  but  with  compulsory  detention  and  classifi- 
cation ;  they  should  be  quite  distinct  from  voluntary 
colonies,  5099-5103,  5204-12,  5227. 

Sentence  of  detention  should  be  at  most  three  years,  but 
director  and  visiting  justices  should  have  discretion 
to  liberate  inmate  after  one  year,  and  to  re-grade  at 
any  time,  5205-9. 

Food  the  best  incentive  to  work  ;  men  refusing  to  work 
should  be  cut  down  to  minimum  diet,  5104-6,  5269-76. 

Work  should  be  simple  :  in  lowest  grade  chiefly  with  fork 
and  spade,  but  should  include  industrial  work,  and 
should  not  compete  with  outside  labour,  5107-12, 
5186-92. 

Foreign  colonies  (except  in  Germany)  not  satisfactory  ; 
dull  routine,  with  no  humanising  influence  ;  Merxplas 
practically  a  prison,  5113-6,  5119,  5245-7. 

Farm  training  colonies  cannot  be  financially  profitable, 
5166-74. 
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Labour  Colonies  for  Vagrants — cont. 

Means  of  enforcing  detention :  walls  not  necessary, 
5213-8. 

Distinctive  dress  not  desirable,  5215. 

Staff  would  require  special  training,  5230-6. 

Relief  stations  might  be  established  in  connexion  with  ; 

existing  casual  wards  might  be  used  for  the  purpose, 

5254-7. 

If  free  colonies  are  to  be  established  for  the  ordinary- 
unemployed  there  should  be  a  distinction  drawn 
between  them  and  compulsory  colonies  for  vagrants, 
5258-60. 

Should  be  directly  managed  by  State,  but  experiment 
might  also  be  tried  by  charitable  people  assisted  by 
local  authorities,  5261-4. 

Several  colonies  would  probably  be  necessary,  5266. 

Women  and  children,  how  to  deal  with,  5267-8. 

Vagrants. 

Work-seekers  should  be  offered  work  in  labour  colony 
and  treated  as  vagrants  if  they  refuse  it,  5253-4. 

Way-tickets. 

System  favoured,  5319. 

Women  and  Children. 

Should  perhaps  be  sent  to  workhouse  when  men  go  to 
labour  colony,  5267-8. 

Workhouses. 

Demoralising  effects  of  training  in,  5222-3. 

Mr.  JOSEPH  BROWN  (850-9S1). 

President  of  the  Association  of  Poor  Law  Unions  of 
England  and  Wales,  850. 

Army. 

Old  soldiers  are  found  on  tramp,  but  not  in  large  num- 
bers, 927-8. 

Casual  Wards. 

Association  wards  attract  casuals,  868  ;  honest  work- 
ing man  prefers  separate  cell,  869. 

Cannot  be  dispensed  with,  even  if  labour  colonies 
established,  878-81,  976-8. 

Dewsbury  Casual  Wards. 

Treatment  of  inmates  of,  853-4. 

Diet  in,  costs  under  4d.  a  day,  853,  864-5. 

Numbers  admitted  to,  854 ;    recent  increase,  owing 

perhaps  to  return  of  men  from  war,  907-9. 
Tasks  of  work  in,  854,  898-906,  910-2  ;  no  complaint 

from  outside  public  as  to  interference  with  local 

trade,  898-900. 

Diet. 

For  vagrants  should  be  improved,  853. 
Labour  Colonies. 

Should  be  established,  853,  894. 

Treatment  in,  should  be  not  entirely  penal,  but  also 
reclamatory,  853. 

Period  of  committal  should  be  three  years,  with  power 
of  discharge  at  end  of  one  or  two  years,  853,  946-7. 

Recommendations  of  Poor  Law  Unions  Association  as 
to,  854,  913,  932. 

Management  of,  should  not  be  in  hands  of  popularly 
elected  bodies,  but  of  Government  through  Home 
Office,  guardians  having  power  of  inspection,  855-7, 
886-91.  931,  939-43. 

Cost  of,  should  be  borne  by  local  rates,  858-60,  929-30. 

Confirmed  vagrants  should  be  sent  to,  on  order  of 
magistrates  in  petty  sessions,  883-5,  933-8,  946-7  ; 
some  would  never  be  reclaimed,  but  would  cost  less 
in  colony  than  in  prison  and  casual  ward,  895-7. 

Settlement  of  vagrant  sent  to,  might  be  considered  to 
be  in  district  where  he  was  convicted,  944-5  ;  guar- 
dians would  be  more  disinclined  to  pay  for  vagrant 
than  for  settled  pauper,  971-2. 

Dormitories  should  be  within  a  wall,  but  work  could 
be  carried  on  outside  if  there  was  supervision,  948-9. 


Me.  JOSEPH  BROWN— cort^ 
Labour  Colonies— co?i?. 

Colonists  could  be  graded,  951. 

Trades  should  be  carried  on,  950. 

Uniform  for  inmates  would  be  indispensable,  953-4. 

Escaped  colonist  need  not  be  apprehended  if  he  was 

earning  his  living  outside,  955. 
Colonists  should  be  paid  wages,  957-9. 
Should  be  supplementary  to  present  system  of  casual 

wards,  976-8. 

Sentences. 

Seven  day  sentences  worse  than  useless,  973-4 ;  a 
month  much  more  effectual,  975. 

Vagrancy. 

A  subject  of  continual  discussion  at  Poor  Law  Confer- 
ences, 852. 

History  of  three  men  who  drifted  into  vagrancy,  852. 
Only  3  per  cent,  of  vagrants  honest  working  men,  876-7. 

Vagrants. 

"  Confirmed  vagrant "  defined,  914-6  ;  difficulty  of 
identifying  vagrant  as  having  been  previously  con- 
victed, 917-23. 

Way-tickets. 

Objected  to,  as  interfering  with  the  liberty  of  the  subject, 
872-5. 


Sir  eric  BUCHANAN,  Bart.  (11059-11204). 

Has  been  Secretary  of  the  London  Mendicity  Society 
for  seventeen  years,  11059-CO. 

Almsgiving. 

Demoralising,  both  to  giver  and  to  recipient,  11103-4. 
A  religious  duty  in  some  countries,  and  a  substitute 
for  the  Poor  Law,  11151,  11154-6. 

Beggars  in  London. 

Constables  of  Mendicity  Society  authorised  to  appre- 
hend, 11062 ;  procedure  of  constables  in  dealing 
with,  11074-8. 

Number  of  records  of,  possessed  by  London  Mendicity 
Society,  11073 ;  procedure  adopted  in  identifying 
beggars,  11184-97. 

Magistrates  adjourn  cases  for  attendance  of  mendicity 
officer  to  identify  offender,  11079,  11126-7. 

London  beggar  quite  unhelpable  ;  only  one  genuine 
case  in  seventeen  years,  11081-5,  11145 ;  "  help- 
able  "  defined,  11081,  11084,  11086-7. 

Frequent  casual  wards  and  common  lodging-houses  in 
preference  to  free  shelters,  11088,  11105. 

Average  earnings  of,  11089-91,  11103. 

"Begging"  defined,  11091-3. 

Farm  colonies  the  only  remedy  for,  11094. 

"  Incapables "  should  be  detained  in  workhouses, 
11094. 

Many  cases  of  repeated  convictions  of,  often  for 
drunkenness  also,  11098-11102  ;  few  convictions  from 
East  End,  11161  ;  magistrates  require  corroborative 
evidence  in  begging  cases,  11198. 

Blind  beggars  should  be  permitted  to  beg  owing  to 
dearth  of  blind  institutions,  11105. 

Cab  touts  and  cab  runners  should  be  suppressed, 
11110-2. 

Police  should  be  given  sufficient  authority  to  stop 

begging,  11112. 
Apprehension  of ;  evidence  of  donor  of  alms  not  neces- 
sary, if  offender  is  seen  by  police  or  mendicity  officer 

to  receive  money,  11116-27. 
Not,  as  a  rule,  members  of  criminal  classes,  11137, 

11142-4,  11153. 
Stories  told  by,  generally  untrue ;  distinction  between 

begging  and  other  methods  of  obtaining  money  by 

false  pretences,  11145-53,  11157. 
Get  more  in  some  districts  and  at  certain  times  than 

others,  but  from  all  classes  alike,  11158-62. 
Many  begging  letter  writers  live  in  Rowton  Houses 

and   common  lodging-houses;   information  always 

refused  at  Rowton  Houses,  but  easily  obtained  at 

common  lodging-houses,  11163-8. 
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Free  Shelters  for  Food  and  Lodging. 

DoTmore  harm  than  good  unless  efforts  are  made  to 
find  employment  for  occupants :  cause  influx 
of  unemployed  and  unhelpable  cases  from  country 
districts,  11105. 

T/ABOUR  Colonies. 

Advocated  for  street  beggars,  who  should  be  detained 
until  they  have  acquired  habits  of  Industry  and 
recouped  State  for  their  maintenance,  11094,  11097, 
11199-11201. 

Trades  should  be  taught  at,  or  as  an  adjunct  to  farm 
colonies,  11095-7. 

London  Mendicity  Society. 

Pounded  in  1818,  before  London  had  a  police  force,  to 
deal  with  street  begging,  but  now  deals  also  with 
begging  letter  writers,  11062. 

Recognised  by  Home  Secretary,  who  authorises  Chief 
Commissioner  of  Metropolitan  Police  to  give  certifi- 
cates to  mendicity  constables  to  apprehend  beggars, 
and  to  give  evidence  in  Metropolitan  police  courts, 
11062,  11130-2,  11169,  11172-6. 

Number  of  begging  letters  investigated  by,  11063-4. 

Relations  with  Charity  Organisation  Society  har- 
monious, 11065-7. 

Comparison  with  work  of  Charity  Organisation  Society 
as  to  begging  letters,  11067. 

Annual  income  of,  11068. 

Cost  of  constables  employed  by,  11069-70  ;  number 
not  sufficient  to  attend  all  police  courts,  11077-8, 
1U61-2. 

Assistance  rendered  to  police  constitutes  claim  to 

grant  from  Home  Office  ;  another  mendicity  constable 

could  then  be  appointed,  11071,  11077,  1U28-9, 

11133-4,  11169-80,  11202-3. 
Deals  with  street  beggars  in  London  only,  11072. 
Mode  of  action  of  Society  in  identification  of  beggars, 

etc.,  11073-8. 
System'  of  food  and  inquiry   tickets  introduced  by, 

11081;  system  described,  11103-4,  11181-3,  11204. 
No  experience  of  beggars  in  superior  social  position  who 

are  know  as  "  askers,"  11138-41. 
Other  societies  also  do  police  work  under  authority  of 

Home  Office,  11172-9. 

"Mid -day  Meal. 

Should  be  given  to  man  leaving  casual  ward  in  morning, 
or  provided  for  him  en  route,  11113-5. 

Prison. 

No  deterrent  to  street  beggars,  11094. 

Sentences  for  Begging. 

Sentences  given  in  London,  11080. 

Uselessness  of  both  short  and  long  sentences  in  case  of 

street  beggars,  H106-9. 
Magistrates  fairly  uniform  in  dealing  with  beggars,  but 

some  habitually  more  severe  than  others,  11135-6. 

Unemployed  Workmen. 

Might  be  sent  to  industrial  schools,  or  to  workshops 
attached  to  workhouses,  11094. 


Mr.  E.  burgess  (2376-2580). 

Has  been  master  of  Sheffield  workhouse  for  last  4  years, 
and  before  that  was  6  years  at  Fulham,  nearly  2 
years  at  Leeds,  and  nearly  2  years  at  Skipton,  2376-9. 

-Army. 

Number  of  ex-soldiers  and  pensioners  admitted  to 
Sheffield  casual  wards  in  1902,  2516-20. 

;  Bathing. 

Strictly  enforced  at  Sheffield,  2411. 
An  aid  to  detection  of  disease,  2412-3. 


Mr.  E.  burgess— co??,^. 

Casual  Wards  at  Sheffield. 

Accommodation  at,  2380  ;  on  cellular  system,  2390. 
Average  number  of  admissions  per  week,  2381  ;  increase 

in  1904,  2382 ;   only  10  per  cent,  over  60  years 

of  age,  2507. 

Honest  tramp  allowed-to  leave  earlier  than  loafer,  and 
without  performing  task,  2390-1,  2416  ;  how  dis- 
tinguished, 2392-4. 

Procedure  on  admission  of  vagrant,  2411-5. 

Women  received  by  female  officer,  2578-80. 

Children. 

Decrease  of  late  years  in  number  of  children  admitted 
to  Sheffield  casual  wards,  2508  ;  attributed  to  action 
of  School  Board  officers  and  National  Society  for 
Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Children,  2509-11  ;  but 
numbers  have  recently  increased,  2515,  2533. 

Adoption  of,  by  guardians,  not  advocated,  2534-5. 

Detention  of  Casual  Paupers. 

One-night  detention  more  objectionable  to  vagrant 
than  two  nights,  2450. 

Regulations  not  always  observed  at  Sheffield,  2469-70, 
2541-4,  2573-7  ;  casuals  not  detained  on  Sundays, 
2556-7  ;  discharged  on  completion  of  task,  2558-133. 

Families  not  often  detained,  2540. 

Dietary  of  Casual  Paupers. 

In  accordance  with  regulations  at  Sheffield,  2450,  2471- 
4,  2536-9. 

Not  sufficient ;  mid-day  meal  should  be  given  to 
casual  on  discharge,  2561-7. 

Infectious  Disease. 

Vagrants  suspected  of,  admitted  to  workhouse,  2407  ; 
instances  of  cases  of  eczema  and  smallpox  dis- 
covered, 2408-10. 

Vagrants  nightly  examined  by  medical  officer  when 
smallpox  is  prevalent,  2410. 

Labour  Colonies. 

Experiment  suggested,  with  compulsory  powers  of 

detention,  2395-6,  2423-4,  2495-7,  2500-1. 
Habitual  tramp  should  be  compelled  to  enter,  and  made 

to  work  or  be  punished,  2395-8,  2427-8,  2503. 
How  farm  colony  should  be  conducted,  2425-8. 
Difference  between  suggested  farm  colony  and  rural 

workhouse,  2498-2500. 
Cost  of,  how  to  be  borne,  2504-5. 

Mid-day  Meal. 

Should  be  given  to  casuals  on  discharge,  2564-5  ;  food 
might  be  thrown  away,  but  it  would  remove  excuse 
for  begging,  2566-7. 

Pauperism. 

Increase  of,  in  Sheffield  in  late  years,  2512. 

Police. 

Visitation,  or  control,  of  casual  wards  by :  whether 
deterrent,  2527-32,  2552-5. 

Prison. 

Casuals  damage  property  in  order  to  be  sent  to, 
2463-7. 

SEARCtoNG. 

Enforced  at  Sheffield,  2414. 
Sentences. 

Local  magistrates  give  longer  sentences  to  casuals  than 
stipendiary,  2455-7. 

Sheffield  Workhouse. 

Arrangements  for  employment  of  able-bodied  men, 
2399-2400,  2402-6,  2513  ;  employment  on  farm 
two  miles  distant  a  deterrent,  2404-6. 

Number  of  inmates,  2401  ;  classification  of  inmates, 
2479-89  ;  proportion  of  men  wilhng  to  work,  2432-5  ; 
number  suitable  for  outdoor  labour,  2487-9. 

Amount  of  land  under  cultivation  at  farm  and  at  work- 
house, 2475-8,  2490  ;  farm  unprofitable,  2491-4. 

Vagrants  admitted  to,  in  case  of  sickness  or  suspected 
infectious  disease,  2407. 

How  loafers  are  dealt  with  at,  2431. 
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Tasks  of  Work. 

Stone  pounding  and  stone  breaking ;  difficulty  of  selling 

produce,  2439-41. 
Com  grinding  and  wood  sawing  unskilled  tasks,  2442-3  ; 

firewood  unprofitable  owing  to  competition  of  local 

labour,  2444-7. 
Prosecutions  for  refusing,  2451-62,  2468  ;  examination 

by  medical  officer  made  if  casual  pleads  inability, 

2458-62,  2545-51  ;  men  sometimes  desire  prosecution, 

2463-7. 

Vagrancy. 

Recent  increase  in,  2386-7,  2514  ;  attributed  to  de- 
pression of  trade,  2386-7. 

Vagrants. 

Percentage  of  bona  fide  working  men  in  1904,  and  in 
previous  years,  2383,  2388-9,  2437-8,  2502;  per- 
centage of  those  fit  for  labour  colony,  2503. 

Former  emplojrments  of  working  men  on  tramp,  2384-5. 

Large  works  cause  influx  of  tramps  who  prey  on  the 
navvies,  2448-9. 

Information  as  to  previous  occupations  obtained  from, 
2521-2. 

Habitual  tramps  admitted  to  workhouse  and  returned 

to  place  of  settlement,  if  known,  2523-6. 
Do  not  keep  to  one  district,  2568-72. 

Way -TICKETS. 

Would  be  useful,  and  a  check  on  loafers,  but  system 
should  be  imiversal,  2417-22. 

Women. 

Decrease  in  recent  years,  in  numbers  admitted  to 
casual  wards,  2508. 

Rev.  W.  CARLILE  (8008-8275). 

Pounder  and  Honorary  Chief  Secretary  of  Church 
Army,  8008.  Has  been  practically  the  head  of  Church 
Army  from  the  first  (1881),  8009-10.  Has  visited 
German  colonies,  8106. 

Almsgiving. 

Persons  giving  alms  should  be  fined;  indiscriminate 
charity  manufactures  vagrants,  8087,  8268-9. 

Casual  Wards. 

Present  system  should  be  abolished,  but  buildings 
might  still  be  utilised  in  connection  with  way-ticket 
system,  8080-6,  8251-65. 

Frequenters  of,  in  London,  a  distinct  class,  the  elite, 
8148-50. 

In  London,  have  improved  in  recent  years,  8244. 
Difference  of  treatment  in,  and  in  Church  Army  homes, 
8245-50. 

Children. 

Not  dealt  with  by  Church  Army,  8114. 

Church  Abmy  Laboue  Homes. 

Co-operate  with  police.  Charity  Organisation  Society, 
and  Discharged  Prisoners'  Aid  Society,  8032,  8070-1. 

Arrangements  for  obtaining  men  from  casual  wards 
wilhng  to  work  in,  8020-3,  8027. 

Employment  found  outside  homes  for  inmates  ;  arrange- 
ments described,  8024-6,  8031,  8038-41,  8071-5. 

Percentage  obtaining  permanent  employment  outside; 
destiny  of  the  rest,  8028,  8141-7. 

Labour  homes  and  receiving  homes,  difference  between  ; 
Banner  Street  Home,  8029-31,  8200-7. 

Majority  of  cases  come  from  poHce  and  casual  wards  ; 
prisoners  received  but  sent  to  separate  homes ; 
prison  and  poor  law  cases  compared,  8033-7,  8068-75, 
8236-41. 

Diet  in  labour  homes  ;  four  meals  a  day,  8058-60. 
"  Shirkers  "  have  to  leave,  8061-2. 

Work  of  inmates  mostly  "jobbing,"  8063,  8210;  few 
complaints  of  robberies  or  laziness  as  regards  inmates, 
t  S064-5. 
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Chukch  Army  Labour  Homes — cojit. 

Men  not  received  a  second  time  under  twelve  months,. 
8066. 

Ages  of  men  received ;   generally  from  seventeen  to> 

forty-five,  8067. 
Iron  buildings  objected  to  by  county  council,  8118-9^ 

8125-6. 

Inspection  of  homes  by  county  council ;  not  objected  tOj. 
8127. 

Standard  of  living  in,  good,  8164. 

Cost  of  lodgings  in ;  lodging  homes  pay  their  way,. 
8166-70. 

Number  of  homes  in  London,  8171,  8199. 

Farm  home — at  Newdigate,  Surrey — used  as  a  test  for- 

emigration,  8208-9. 
Largely  supported  by  philanthropic  people  as  customers' 

for  products  of  industry,  8211-5. 
Men  often  sent  by  police  "  with  judgment  deferred  "  ;. 

generally  the  best  of  the  cases,  8216-8. 

Chuech  Akmy  Receiving  Homes. 

None  free  ;  all  inmates  must  work  for  food  and  lodging  ; 

arrangements  described  ;  work  does  not  compensate- 

for  cost  of  food  and  lodging,  8042-55,  8128-32. 
No  distribution  of  free  food  in,  8056. 
Free  shelters  and  free  meals  a  mistake ;  free  shelters 

should  be  compulsorily  closed  unless  work  is  insisted 

upon,  8056-7,  8154-62,  8206. 
Do  not  relieve  casual  wards,  as  shelters  are  closed  early, 

8131-2. 

A  certain  standard  of  comfort  should  be  maintained 
sheets  should  be  provided  for  all  beds  ;  low  standard 
of  lodging  not  helpful  to  a  man,  8163-5. 

Labour  Bureaux. 

Strongly  favoured ;   information  should  be  given  at 

police  stations  or  casual  wards,  8076-9. 
Should  be  run  both  by  State  and  local  authority,  8173-8.. 

Labour  Colonies. 

Should  be  of  three  classes  ;  penal,  compulsory  and' 
voluntary  :  inmates  should  be  classified  according  to- 
previous  character  ;  habitual  vagrants  should  be  sent 
to  compulsory  State  colony,  8098-8104,  8220-2,  8230. 

Church  Army  homes  practically  voluntary  colonies  ;. 
if  Government  start  penal  colonies.  Church  Army 
would  start  additional  voluntary  colonies  to  receive 
cases  from  Government,  8105,  8122. 

Penal  colonies  should  be  under  direction  of  State,  butr 
voluntary  colonies  under  some  society,  with  State- 
grant,  8107-10,  8230-1. 

Suggested  period  of  detention  in ;  inmates  should  be- 
able  to  shorten  term  by  good  work,  etc. ;  Elmira  as  a. 
model,  8111-3. 

Colony  should  be  broken  up  into  "  families  "  to  be- 
reclamatory  ;  size  of  each  family,  8113,  8120-1. 

Buildings  should  be  inexpensive  and  colonists  should, 
erect  them ;  probable  cost  of  buildings,  8115-9, 
8124,  8270-1. 

Should  not  have  more  than  500>  inmates  unless  divided, 
8123. 

Agricultural  work  favoured — especially  for  drunkards  ;: 

but  subsidiary  industry  desirable,  8185-90. 
Cannot  be  made  to  pay,  8191-5. 

Withholding  food  should  be  the  incentive  to  work,  8196— 
8. 

As  to  probable  numbers  to  be  dealt  with,  8270. 

Voluntary  associations  licensed  for  compulsory  deten- 
tion of  vagrants  ;  whether  they  would  be  successful ;. 
inebriate  colony  as  a  precedent,  8221-32. 

Voluntary  colonies  useless  for  sturdy  beggars,  8223. 

Work  on  land  better  than  to-wn  colony,  even  for  worst 
cases,  8233-5. 

Fencing  in  of  penal  colony  hardly  possible,  8272-3 
a  portion  might  be  fenced  in  for  special  class,  8274. 

Police. 

Should  have  greater  powers  of  arrest  for  begging,  8087. 
Prisons. 

A  good  field  for  obtaining  men  willing  to  work  in  Churchs 
Army  homes,  8022  ;:  prisoaer  more  hopeful  than, 
tramp,  8033. 
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'Prisons — cont. 

Church  Army  allowed  to  enter  and  hold  missions, 
8071. 

Discharged  prisoners  the  most  hopeful  cases,  8151-2, 
8236-41. 

Every  discharged  prisoner  offered  work  by  Church 
Army,  8069-75. 

Sleeping  out. 

Largely  practised  in  London  and  other  large  towns  ; 
law  against,  not  enforced  as  a  rule  owing  to  public 
opinion,  8133-40. 

Vagrancy. 

Any  scheme  for  deaHng  with,  should  not  apply  to 
London  only,  8275. 

Vagrants. 

Numbers  dealt  with  by  Church  Army  in  London  and 

other  large  towns ;  cost  per  head ;  great  increase 

last  winter,  8013-9. 
Majority  do  not  seek  work,  but  live  a  comfortable 

and  healthy  life,  8086-7,  8093-5. 
Man  without  character  the  most  hopeless  case,  8153. 
Only  the  more  hopeful  cases  dealt  with  by  Church 

Army,  8219. 

'Way-tickets. 

System  tried  by  Church  Army  described ;  cause  of 

failure  of ;  system  satisfactory  as  a  deterrent  where 

task  was  enforced ;   founded  on  German  system, 

8080-2,  8088-93,  8179-84,  8266-7. 
If  system  is  made  general  it  should  be  worked  through 

pohce.  and  sturdy  beggars  locked  up  for  one  or  two 

years,  8096. 

Casual  wards  might  be  used  as  relief  stations  in  con- 
"  neetion  with,  8263-5. 

Scheme  for  London  only  would  be  fatal,  8275. 
"Women. 

I  Only  a  small  percentage  of  total  number  of  vagrants, 
8172. 


Admiral  CHRISTIAN  (Chief  Constable  of  Gloucester- 
shire). See  Lieutenant-Colonel  CURTIS-HAY- 
WARD. 


"Major  E.  G.  CLAYTON  (731-849.) 

Secretary  to  Prison  Commissioners,  731. 
Oonvictions. 

For  Avorkhouse  offences  and  begging  since  1893  ; 
number  did  not  increase  immediately  after  intro- 
duction of  new  prison  dietary,  756-71. 

.Dietary  in  Prisons. 

New  diets  introduced  in  local  prisons  in  1899  and 
1901  on  medical  grounds,  giving  greater  variety, 
732-46,  755 ;  no  immediate  increase  in  number 
of  convictions  for  workhouse  offences  and  begging 
ensued,  756-71;  no  alteration  made  in  admission 
diet,  743-9. 

Present  dietary  satisfactory,  750. 

New  diet  has  not  made  prison  more  attractive,  751. 

Difference  between  stirabout  and  gruel,  753-4. 

Prison  population  soon  learn  change  in,  772-3. 

Prison  diets  not  meant  to  be  penal,  nor  to  bear  too 
favourable  a  comparison  with  diets  of  free  labourers 
or  inmates  of  wcffkhouses,  849. 

^-Employment  in  PRifsoNS. 

Treadwheels,    cranlss    and    all    unproductive  labour 

abolished,  774-7,  805-6. 
Tread  wheel  not  suitable  for  man  with  weak  heart,  809. 
Stone  breaking  and  sack  making  the  present    "  hard 

labour'-  tasks,  778-82,  797-800,  828-31. 
Nearly  50  per  cent,  oif  prisoners  not  certified  as  fit  for 

hard  labour,  783-4. 
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Employment  in  Prisons — cont. 
■  Short  sentence  prisoners  put  to  hard  labour  if  able- 
bodied,  796. 
All  hard  labour  done  in  separation,  801. 
Prisoner  unfit  for  hard  labour  tasked   by  medical 

officer,  803^. 
Only  50  per  cent,  of  prisoners  of  tramp  class  fit  for 
crank,  807-8. 

Prison  labour  either  hard  labour  or  industrial  labour,  827. 

Productive  industrial  labour,  such  as  making  mail 
bags,  baskets,  mats,  etc.,  more  general  than  formerly, 
but  only  a  few  mats  now  sold  to  public,  832-7,  842. 

Prisoners  now  taught  trades  by  instructors  after  first 
twenty-eight  days,  838—41,  843-7. 

Labour  for  first  twenty-eight  days  intended  to  make 
jDrison  unpleasant,  848. 

Procedure  in  case  of  short  sentence  prisoner,  78.5-96  ; 
formalities  give  as  much  trouble  as  in  longer  sen- 
tences, 816-8,  825. 

Separate  confinement  continues  for  first  twenty-eight 
days,  802. 

Sentences. 

Seven  days'  sentence  means  six  days'  imprisonment 
if  convicted  on  Monday,  and  only  four  days'  work, 
and  three  days'  sentence  means  only  one  day's  work, 
792-5,  810-5. 

Day  of  conviction  and  day  of  discharge  count  as  part 
of  sentence,  814. 

For  begging  and  sleeping  out,  mostly  seven  days, 
820-1. 

Under  fourteen  days,  not  classified  in  returns,  822-3. 
Short  sentences  an  enormous  proportion  of  total.  824. 

Superintendent  COLE,  Holbom  Division  of  Metropo- 
litan Police  (9371-9550). 

Begging. 

Number  of  arrests  for,  in  Holbom  division,  during 
twelve  months  ;  principally  at  theatre  doors,  9375-7, 
9388. 

Difficulty  of  procuring  prosecutions  for,  9437-43. 
Identification   of   beggars ;    finger-printing   not  the 

practice  at  present,  and  scarcely  worth  while,  9475-7, 

9485-6. 

Mendicity  Society  co-operates  with  police  in  suppressing, 
9478-83. 

Private  persons  rarely  prosecute  beggars,  9484. 

Casual  Wards. 

Frequenters  of,  are  of  vagrant  class,  9510-2. 
Police  have  no  power  to  visit,  and  if  they  had  no 
benefit  would  arise,  9514-6. 

Coffee  Stalls. 
Complaints  as  to  nuisance  caused  by ;    no  genuine 
need  exists  for  stalls  before  3  a.m. ;  comparison  with 
refreshment  houses,  9496-9508. 

Common  Lodging-houses  in  London. 

Habitually  used  by  many  working  men,  as  well  as  by 

vagrants,  9396-9. 
Supply  a  want,  and  are  well  administered,  9444-6. 

Convictions. 

Under  Prevention  of  Crimes  Act ;  not  generally  of 
vagrant  class,  9466-70. 

Police. 

Pedlars'  certificates  only  issued  in  London  district 
after  strict  inquiry,  but  men  sometimes  peddle  without 
certificates  and  give  trouble,  9412-6,  9490-5. 

Food  given  by,  to  vagrants  arrested ;  cost  of,  9546-50 

Sentences. 

For  sleeping  out,  very  variable,  9428-9. 

Uniform  at  Bow  Street  and  Clerkenwell,  but  Magistrates 

lenient  with  vagrants  as  a  rule,  9436. 
For  begging  seldom  more  than  a  week,  and  generalh^ 

one  day  for  first  offence ;  offenders  not  remanded 

as  a  rule  for  inquiry,  9487-9. 
Uniform  sentences  woi\|d  be  deterrent  to  vaarancy, 

9543. 
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Superintendent  COLE — cont.  . 
Shelters. 

Salvation  Army  shelters  giving  free  food,  9385-8, 
9404-7. 

Shelters  may  be  beneficial,  but  free  food  a  mistake  ; 

system  tends  to  make  genuine  working  man  idle, 

9394-5,  9450,  9517. 
Effect  of  free  food  distribution  on  vagrancy,  9401-2. 
Salvation  Army  and  Church  Army  shelters  compared, 

9402-4. 

No  free  shelters  in  Holbom  division,  9447-9. 

Sleeping  Out. 

Number  apprehended  for,  in  twelve  months,  9375,  9383. 
Generally  takes  place  in  buildings,  etc.,  and  on  Thames 

Embankment,  9378. 
Not  an  offence  by  itself,  and  not  a  danger  in  open  street, 
9378-82. 

Difficulty  of  procuring  convictions  and  of  proving 
previous  convictions,  9425-7,  9430-3,  9436. 

Sleepers  on  public  seats,  etc.  ;  objections  to  ;  majority 
undesirables,  and  sometimes  a  danger  to  public, 
9451-5,  9518-26,  9537-42. 

Present  state  of  law  not  satisfactory;  poHce  should 
have  more  power  ;  sleeping  out  should  be  made  an 
offence  whether  offenders  have  means  or  not,  9456-60, 
9527-8. 

Difficulty  of  dealing  with  men  found  in  outbuildings, 
etc.,  9460-9. 

Vagrants. 

Percentage  who  would  work  if  they  could  get  it,  very 
small ;  vagrants  not  the  "  unemployed,"  9384-5, 
9389-91. 

Many  London  vagrants  tramp  country  in  summer, 
9392-3. 

Particulars  of  census  taken  on  7th  July,  1905,  9396-9400. 

Increase  in  numbers  of  late  years  ;  probably  caused 
by  free  food  distribution  rather  than  by  non-em- 
ployment, 9400-2. 

Pedlars  and  hawkers  not  of  vagrant  class,  9408-16. 

Vagrants  not  generally  thieves  or  burglars,  etc.,  9471-4. 

Identification  of.  by  fingerprints  might  be  deterrent, 
9544-5. 

Way-tickets. 

Preferable  to  free  food  distribution,  and  would  identify 

vagrant,  9417-9. 
Possible  objections  to  system,  9529-36. 

Mr.  W.  crooks,  M.P.  (5324-5503). 

Chairman  of  Poplar  board  of  guardians. 
'^Bathing. 

Not  now  a  deterrent  to  vagrants,  5420-1. 

Casual  Paupers  in  London. 

Many  habitually  use  casual  wards,  5431-3. 
Identification  of,  not  difficult,  5436-8. 

Casual  Wards  in  London. 

Present  system  of  inspection  by  Local  Government 

Board  should  be  extended,  5399. 
Should  be  retained,  but  not  under  control  of  guardians, 

5400-2. 

Refusals  of  admission  to  certain  wards,  5417-9. 
Relieve  workhouses  of  certain  number  of  able-bodied 

men,  5434-5. 
Not  necessary,  if  labour  colonies  started,  5445. 

Children. 

Of  habitual  vagrants  should  be  separated  from  parents, 
and  sent  to  industrial  schools,  and  afterwards  to 
Canada,  or  to  Welsh  farmers,  5377-83. 

Instances  of  children  sent  to  Welsh  farmers  doing  well, 
5379-82. 

Detention  of  Casuals. 

Not  advocated  until  man  is  sent  to  labour  colony, 
5404-5. 

Wide  discretion  allowed  by  Qrders  of  Local  Government 
Board,  5406-7- 


Mr.  W.  CROOKS,  M.P.— co»^. 

Employment  of  Casuals. 

Competition  with  outside  labour  a  difficulty,  5430. 

Industrial  Schools. 

Children  of  habitual  vagrants  should  be  sent  to,  5377-8.'J- 
Examples  of  successful  results  of  training  in,  5381-3. 

Labour  Colonies. 

Advocated  for  habitual  vagrants  ;  admission  should  be- 
voluntary  at  first,  5348-50,  5367-8,  5376. 

Inmates  refusing  to  work  should  be  prosecuted,  5369. 

Additions  to  diet,  but  not  money,  should  be  given  as- 
inducements  to  work,  5370-4,  5503. 

Laindon  Colony. 

Intended  to  relieve  workhouse  of  able-bodied  men,  5384- 
Excellent  effect  on  men  of  training  in,  5384-6,  5488-9. 
Arrangements  for  supervision  of  colonists,  5387-91, 
5493-5. 

Cost  of  buildings  compared  with  workhouse  buildings  in 

London,  5481-4. 
As  precedent  for  colony  for  vagrants,  5485,  5489. 
Class  of  men  sent  to,  5486-9. 

Inmates  do  not  receive  money  from  guardians,  but  6d.. 

per  week  is  paid  from  private  source,  5499-5500. 
Inmates  have  much  liberty,  5502. 

Complaints  as  to  conduct  of  inmates  ;  whether  further 
supervision  is  needed,  5496-5502. 

Police. 

Control  of  vagrants  should  be  transferred  to,  5411; 
contact  of  bona  fide  wayfarer  with,  would  be  no  hard- 
ship, 5448. 

As  to  police  having  power  to  clear  streets  of  night  loafers,. 
5491-2. 

Poplar  Casual  Wards. 

Full  every  night,  and  applicants  turned  away,  5327. 

Only  one  or  two  children  admitted  a  week,  5328. 

Arrangements  for  admission,  searching,  bathing,  deten- 
tion and  task  described,  5329-42,  5406. 

Few  women  admitted,  5331. 

Very  little  money  found  on  applicants,  5343. 

Not  more  than  1  per  cent,  really  employable  and  trying^^ 
to  find  work,  5344-6. 

Men  only  detained  as  a  rule  one  night,  and  discharged 
without  performing  task,  5329-32. 

Sentences. 

Of  three  to  seven  days  have  no  effect  as  a  deterrent 

5365-6. 
No  uniformity  in,  5444. 

Shelters. 

Men  frequenting,  mostly  unemployable,  5348-9. 

An  encouragement  to  the  vagrant,   and  might  be 

abolished  with  proper  treatment  of  unemployables^ 

5452-9. 

Frequenters  of,  a  class  below  tramps,  5464-8. 

Sleeping  out. 

Many  sleepers  out  in  London,  but  mostly  broken  down 

and  beyond  treatment,  5456-7,  5465-9. 
Sleepers  on  staircases  ;  compulsory  detention  in  work- 
house no  remedy,  5470-3. 

Trades  Unions. 

System  of  dealing  with  travelling  members,  5449-51. 

Uniformity  of  Treatment  of  Casual  Paupers. 

Absence  of,  in  London,  shown  by  number  of  refusals  of 
admission  for  want  of  room  at  certain  wards,  5403, 
5417-20. 

Not  possible  while  present  discretion  is  allowed,  5407-9. 
Uniform  system  should  be  laid  down,  and  enforced  by- 
one  authority,  5409-11. 

Vagrancy: 

Should  be  dealt  with  by  a  system  of  identification  and 
classification  over  larger  areas,  with  imiformity  o£ 
management,  5348,  5393-9. 
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Mr.  W.  crooks,  M-F.—cont. 
Vagbastts. 

Present  system  of  dealing  with,  not  satisfactory,  5347. 
Should  be  classified,  and  able-bodied  men,  after  three 

admissions  to  wards,  should  be  sent  to  farm  colony, 

5348-50. 

Control  of,  should  be  taken  away  from  guardians,  5411. 
Control,  not  relief,  the  primary  thing  in  dealing  with, 
5412-3. 

Gould  get  work,  if  they  liked,  as  a  rule,  5414. 

Glass  created  by  law  of  settlement,  5415-6. 

London  vagrant  not,  as  a  rule,  a  criminal  or  beggar,  but 

causes  great  trouble  in  dealing  with  unemployed,  etc., 

5422-9. 

A  social  evil  requiring  further  treatment,  5439-43. 
Bona  fide  wayfarers :  proportion  of,  about  1  per  cent., 
5344-6,  5447. 

How  the  "  unemployables  '-  might  be  dealt  with,  5458- 
68. 

Old  and  infirm  vagrants  should  be  compulsorily  detained 
in  workhouses,  etc.,  and  taken  care  of,  5474-80. 

Way-ticket  System. 

Gloucestershire  system  criticised — it  does  not  prevent 

begging,  and  the  casual  wards  are  full,  5351-4. 
If  made  general  and  strictly  enforced,  it  would  assist  in 

identification  of  habitual  vagrants,  and  be  ultimately 

successful,  5355-64. 
System  would  increase  the  sympathy  of  the  poor  towards 

vagrants,  5359-62. 
Whether  it  would  interfere  with  the  liberty  of  the 

subject,  5446. 

Lieutenant-Colonel  J.  OURTIS-HAYWARD  (1547- 
1782). 

Chairman  of  Gloucestershire  Vagrancy  Oommittee  from 
1883  to  1904. 

Admbbal  christian. 
Chief  Constable  of  Gloucestershire. 

Almsgiving. 

Success  of  circular  issued  by  police  against,  1575-8, 
1672. 

Akmy. 

Large  numbers  of  ex-soldiers  and  reservists  on  tramp, 
1774. 

Bathing  and  Searching. 

Universal  in  Gloucestershire,  1771  ;  and  beneficial,  1772. 

Begging. 

Poor  people  give  more  to  tramps  than  rich,  1579-80. 
Few  complaints  of  threats  by  tramps  when  begging, 
1673-6. 

Average  amount  found  on  persons  arrested  for,  1683-4. 
Decrease  in  number  of  persons  arrested  for,  in  Glouces- 
tershire, 1692-4. 

Casual  Paupers. 
Numbers  admitted  to  casual  wards  in  Gloucestershire 

from  1885,  and  analysis  of  their  trades,  1663. 
Proportion  of  men  to  women  and  children  in  1904,  1753. 

Casual  Wards. 

Absence  of,  on  Chepstow- Westbury  road  the  cause  of 
many  arrests  for  begging  and  sleeping  out,  1699- 
1714 ;  occupations  of  persons  arrested,  1700-1  ; 
suggested  remedy,  1702-12. 

Common  Lodging-Houses. 
Vagrants  given  orders  for,  get  free  bed  but  not  food, 
1728-30 ;   preferred  to  casual  wards,  1731-2,  1773. 
None  for  women  alone  in  Gloucestershire,  1735-6. 
Price  per  bed,  3d.,  1737. 

No  municipal  lodging-houses  in  Gloucestershire,  1738. 
In  Cheltenham  and  Gloucester  visited  every  night  by 
pohce,  1738. 

Numbers  relieved  in,  in  certain  years,  1745-7  ;  numbers 
constant  owing  to  limited  accommodation,  1748-52 ; 
proportion  of  men,  women  and  children  relieved  in 
1904,  1754. 

Have  decreased  in  country  districts,  causing  more 
^      tramps  to  go  to  casual  wards,  1777-8. 
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Detention. 

Has  no  effect  on  vagrants,  1559-61,  1629. 

Of  habitual  vagrants  in  reformatory  for  two  years 

favoured,  1656. 
Order  of  1882  has  had  no  effect  on  vagrancy,  1740  , 

but  has  protected  roadside  residents,  1741-2. 

Gloucestershikb  Vagrancy  Committee. 
Constitution  of,  1549-51. 

Gloucestershire  Way-Ticket  System. 

System  described,  1552-8 ;  tickets  given  out  at  pohce- 
stations,  1715. 

Ticket  entitles  holder  to  bread  ticket,  1553-4,  1591-5  ; 
amount  of  ration,  1591-5,  1602;  about  28  per  cent, 
use  bread  tickets,  1599-1601,  1677  ;  remainder  must 
obtain  mid-day  meal  from  other  sources,  1677-83. 

Meaning  of  "  good  '•'  and  "  bad "  tickets,  1556-7  i 
proportion  of  good  tickets,  1635. 

Every  vagrant  supplied  with  ticket,  without  distinctiort 
between  honest  workman  and  others,  1558. 

Ticket  removes  excuse  for  begging,  1558,  1584-5. 

Caused  reduction  in  vagrancy  at  first,  but  numbers 
have  increased,  1562-70 ;  recent  increase  partly- 
caused  by  new  railways,  docks,  etc.,  1571-3. 

Successful  owing  to  co-operation  of  police,  1574-5. 
1588-9U ;  heis  practically  stopped  begging,  1575-8. 
1596,  1682. 

Effect  of,  on  other  counties,  1565-7,  1581-3. 
Go-operation  of  all  unions  in  county  essential  to  success. 

of  system,  1586,  1605-11. 
Oause  of  system  breaking  down  in  Berkshire,  1587. 
Tickets  not  transferred,  1616. 
Cost  of  system,  1636-7. 

Tickets  given  to  women  and  children  as  well  as  to  men,. 
1688-91. 

Prospect  of  mid-day  meal  next  day  would  not  attract 
vagrant  to  casual  ward,  1743-4. 

Police. 

As  assistant  relieving  officers,  1589-90,  1612-5  ; 
knowledge  acquired  by,  in  issuing  way-tickets  andi 
taking  census  of  vagrants,  advantageous,  1765-6. 

Prison. 

Preferred  by  many  vagrants  to  casual  wards,  1580,. 

1618-23,  1654-5. 
Not  deterrent  under  present  system  ;  increased  work 

suggested,  1622^,  1648,  1657-8. 

Sentences. 

Seven  days  not  deterrent,  1580,  1626 ;   14  days  with 

treadmiU  might  be,  1648-9. 
Short  sentence  harmful  to  alcoholic  tramp,  1666-8. 
No  pre-arranged  imiformity  amongst  magistrates  with 

regard  to,  1638-9.  | 
Average  sentence  7-10  days,  164u ;  magistrates  apt  to 

discharge  vagrant  offender,  1641-2;  and  sometimes 

to  give  him  money,  1643. 

Sleeping  Out. 

Tramps  found  sleeping  out  in  Gloucestershire  alv/aya 

arrested,  1705. 
Number  of  persons  proceeded  against  in  1904,  1759. 

Statistics. 

Of  vagrants  relieved  in  Gloucestershire  in  certain 
years,  1562-4,  1567-70,  1630-2. 

Vagrancy. 

A  hard  but  lazy  life,  1669-71. 
An  evil  requiring  a  remedy,  1699. 

Vagrants. 

Railway  works,  docks,  etc.,  attract  vagrants,  1571-3, 

1664,  1767-70. 
Many  intemperate  and  imfit  for  hard  work,  1665. 
Often  conceal  money,  etc.,  before  entering  casual  wards. 

1685-7. 

Numbers  charged  with  stealing  in  Gloucestershire,. 
1695-7. 
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Tagraxts — cont. 

Add  to  amount  of  crime,  1698. 

Fruit  pickers  give  little  trouble,  but  pea  pickers  are  the 

refuse  of  the  to\vns,  1718. 
About  one-fourth  the  whole  number  enter  casual  wards, 

l'22~i ;    others  sleep  in  common  lodging-houses, 

1726-7. 

Man  often  enters  casual  ward  and  sends  wife  and 
children  (with  his  money)  to  common  lodging-house, 
1755. 

Estimated  total  number  in  England  and  Wales,  1775-6, 
1779-82. 

Mr.  R.  J.  CURTIS  (2581-2892). 

Clerk  to  guardians  of  King's  Norton  union.  Was 
previously  clerk  to  Norwich  guardians,  2581-4. 
Aemy. 

Percentage  of  casuals  claiming  to  be  ex-soldiers,  2604, 
2608-10. 

Bathiug. 

An  aid  to  detection  of  infectious  disease,  2621-2,  2626-9. 
Beggars. 

Easily  live  without  work,  aided  by  indiscriminate 
charity  and  lodgings  in  casual  wards,  2651. 

Alms  mostly  obtained  from  poorer  classes,  2652-3. 

JMid-day  meal  would  assist  in  preventing  begging, 
2654-8,  2670-3. 

Treated  leniently  by  police  and  magistrates,  2670. 

"Whether  indiscriminate  almsgiving  should  be  made  an 
offence,  2773. 

Police  notice  threatening  beggars  with  prosecution 
might  have  good  effect,  2859. 

Casual  Paupers. 

Sometimes  admitted  to  workhouse  infirmary,  2835-7. 
Classification  of,  suggested,  2677,  2689,  2890. 

Casual  Wards. 

Admissions  to  the  three  Birmingham  unions  in  1903  and 

1904,  2598-600. 
Treatment  in,  compared  with  that  in  prison,  2630-9, 

2838-42. 

^Failure  of  present  system,  2640-8  ;  regulations  carried 
out  in  Birmingham  (city)  unions,  but  not  in  country 
unions,  2718-20 ;  cost  a  difficulty  in  country  unions, 
2728. 

Existing  wards  not  far  enough  apart,  2668  ;  one  ward 
for  Birmingham  would  be  sufficient,  2727. 

■(jlreater  uniformity  in  management  of,  might  be  obtained 
by  transfer  of  cost  to  State,  2850-1. 

Children. 

Vagrant  Children  Protection  Bill — making  cost  of 
children  a  county  charge — approved ;  guardians 
would  then  be  willing  to  adopt  children,  2697-8, 
2821,  2864-71. 

Action  not  taken  under  Industrial  Schools  Act  by 
King's  Norton  guardians,  2819-20. 

•Common  Lodging-houses. 

In  King's  Norton  and  Birmingham,  2779-82. 
Whether  a  common  lodging-house  attracts  vagrants, 
2783. 

Detention. 

For  four  nights  not  frequent,  2676. 

Dietary. 

Habitual  vagrant  does  not  live  upon  food  obtained  at 
workhouse,  2758-60. 

Friendly  Societies  and  Trades  Unions. 

Casuals  claiming  to  have  been  members  of,  2605-8. 

Infectious  Disease. 

Smallpox  introduced  by  vagrants  in  casual  wards  and 
common  lodging-houses,  2620-5,  2830-4. 
Ii^  Casuals  systematically  inspected  by  medical  officer  at 
King's  Norton  when  smallpox  is  prevalent,  2829. 
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King's  Norton  Casual  Wards. 

Accommodation  provided  at ;  separate  cells  for  men 

and  associated  ward  for  women,  2589-92,  2596-7  ; 

not  now  sufficient,  2593. 
Recent  increase  in  number   of   admissions,  2594-5, 

2730-1,  2749-51  ;  causes,  2601-3,  2650-1,  2793-2802, 

2822-3. 

Trades  of  casuals  admitted  in  1904,  2604 ;  whether 

information  given  by  casuals  reliable,  2736-9. 
Investigation  regarding  casuals  admitted  in  a  period 

of  three  weeks  ;  ages,  trades,  etc.,  2605-14. 
Regulations  strictly  carried   out,   2649-50,  2712-7, 

2729-31,  2803-4. 
Tasks  of  work  at;  whether  skilled,  2702-3,  2708-10, 

2721-6,  2824-5. 
Women  received  by  female  officer,  2862-3. 

Labour  Bureaux. 

Employment  sometimes  obtained  for  casuals,  2616-9. 

Labour  Colonies. 

Habitual  vagrants  should  be  sent  to,  for  at  least  one  year 

and  be  taught  a  trade,  2693-4. 
Should  be  under  Government  control,  like  prisons,  2694. 

Pauperism. 

Decrease  in  general  pauperism  at  King's  Norton,  Aston 
and  Birmingham,  2784-8. 

Police: 

Sometimes  visit  casual  wards  at  King's  Norton,  2763-5, 
2813-6. 

Advantage  of,  acting  as  assistant  relieving  officers, 
2765-71,  2857-8. 

Prosecutions. 

For  refusal  of  task  at  King's  Norton,  2752-3,  2852 ; 
medical  officer  always  examines  casuals  before  prose- 
cutions are  undertaken,  2826-8,  2853-6. 

Sentences. 

Average  sentence  for  refusing  work  seven  days,  2740-2, 
,  2747-8. 

Proportion  of  seven  and  fourteen-day  sentences,2745-6 ; 
stipendiary  firmer  than  other  magistrates,  2743-4. 

Shelters. 

Whether  free  shelters  account  for  increase  in  casuals 
in  Birmingham,  2843. 

Tasks  of  Work. 
Easier  to  some  men  than  others,  2703-5. 
Prescribed  tasks  sufficiently  wide,  2711. 
Oakum  picking  should  be  discontinued,  2711. 
Unloading  coal  as  a  task,  2753-5. 

Uniformity  of  Treatment. 

As  to  baths,  search  and  task,  necessary,  2889. 

Vagrancy. 

Present  system  fails  to  repress  vagrancy,  2732-5 ;  but 
rather  encourages  it,  2772. 
Vagrants. 

Avoid  returning  to  same  district  owing  to  risk  of  de- 
tention for  four  nights,  2674-6. 
Classification  of,  2677,  2689. 

Percentage  of  those  incapable  of  work,  2677-9 ;  eSect 
of  low  dietary  on,  2680-1. 

Percentage  of  men  willing  to  work  varies  with  trade 
depression,  2682. 

Itinerant  workmen  unthrifty,  2683-8. 

Distinction  between  hona  fide  workman  and  habitual 
vagrant  suggested ;  former  should  carry  certificates 
or  way- ticket  issued  by  trade  society  or  police, 
2689-93, 2805-12,  2844-9, 2872-88 ;  habitual  vagrant 
should  be  placed  under  Ucence  issued  by  guardians 
or  pohce,  2693,  2891-2. 

Cost  of  habitual  vagrants  should  be  State  charge, 
and  cost  of  genuine  workmen  a  local  charge,  2699- 
2701. 

An  underfed  class,  2756-7. 

Frequent  complaints  of  nuisance  caused  by,  2762. 
Mostly  resort  to  casual  wards,  2777-8. 
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Way-tickets. 

Favoured  if  made  general,  ticket  should  show  route  of 
casual  and  entitle  him  to  mid-day  meal ;  would  pre- 
vent begging,  265i-63,  2669-73  ;  2774-6. 

Co-operation  of  police  necessary,  2665. 

Would  assist  police  in  dealing  with  beggars,  2671-3. 

Certificates  to  bona  fide  workmen,  and  licences  to 
habitual  vagrants  ;  suggestions,  2689-93. 


Me.  W.  H.  DAWSON  (35U-3920). 
Author  of  books  on  Social  Reform  Movements  and 
Labour  Laws  in  Germany  and  Switzerland. 

BEGGmo. 

Laws  against,  in  Germany  severe,  3569-71,  3807-8 ; 

almsgiver  liable  to  punishment,  3817-20. 
Number  of  convictions  for,  in  Prussia  and  England 

compared,  3805-7. 

Casual  Paxjpers. 

Generally  without  handicraft,  3749. 

Casual  Waeds. 

Abolition  of,  suggested,  3518,  3762,  3779;    use  to 

which  existing  wards  might  be  put,  3871-2. 
Nothing  in  Germany  equivalent  to,  3540. 

Common  Lodging-houses. 

None  in  Germany  similar  to  those  in  England,  3720, 
3852-3. 

Oeeman  Laboue  Colonies. 

Carried  on  by  philanthropic  societies  ;  distinct  from 
relief  stations,  and  workhouses  ;  all  voluntary,  with 
no  power  of  detention,  3609-12,  3615,  3621-2,  3698-9, 
3835-6,  3860. 

Number  of  colonies  and  number  of  admissions,  3613-4  ; 
only  one  for  women,  3614 ;  number  of  colonies 
and  admissions  have  steadily  increased,  3718-20, 
3854-6. 

Increase  in  number  of  colonists  between  twenty-one 

and  thirty-one  years  of  age,  3857-8. 
Inmates  earn  money  rewards,  3616. 
Average  duration  of  stay  in,  3617-9,  3859.  ^ 
Employment  in,  mostly  agricultural,  except  in  two 

industrial  colonies,  3620. 
Grants  received  from  local,  but  not  Imperial  funds, 

3622-3. 

No  supervision  by  State,  police,  or  local  authorities, 
3624-5. 

Average  annual  cost  in,  per  head,  3626-8  ;  none  self- 
supporting,  3630. 

Not  suitalDle  for  tramps  owing  to  absence  of  restraint 
and  compulsion,  3628-9,  3726-7. 

Whether  buildings  are  under  local  sanitary  bye-laws, 
3633-4. 

Established  because  highways  were  overrun  with  tramps, 
and  to  prevent  necessity  for  begging,  3702-5. 

Many  inmates  are  discharged  prisoners,  3724 ;  per- 
centage of  inmates  of  Luhlerheim  colony  who  had 
been  in  gaol,  3733-4. 

Have  created  a  class  of  "  colony  loafers,"  3728-37. 

Oaimot  be  regarded  as  reformatory  institutions  ;  system 
has  obvious  defects,  3738,  3903-4. 

Bielefeld  colony  ;  little  employment  left  after  reclaiming 
the  land,  3752-7. 

Geeman  Relief  Stations  oe  Sheltbes. 

No  State  shelters  at  present,  but  State  is  being  urged 
to  take  over  the  relief  stations,  3538,  3850-1. 

Of  two  classes  (1)  voluntary  [Herbergen)  maintained  by 
philanthropic  societies;  (2)  relief  stations  (Fer- 
'pflegungs-stationen),  maintained  by  local  authorities, 
3543-7,  3572-3,  3577-9,  3700-1,  3802  ;  Herbergen 
and  relief  stations  compared,  3822-9. 
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Herbergen :  in  every  large  town,  3545,  3709 ;  receive- 
three  classes  of  lodgers,  including  many  resident 
lodgers,  3548,  3851;  work  generally  required  in 
return  for  free  lodging,  3548-59,  3870 ;  number  of 
Herbergen,  3558  ;  inmates  discharged  about  mid-day 
and  sometimes  given  food  or  free  railway  tickets, 

3560-  3 ;  food  also  supplied  at  by-stations,  3563  ; 
number  of  admissions,  3558,  3709-13,  3721  ;  whether 
trade  depression  affects  number  of  admissions,  3714- 
7,  3845-6 ;  appreciated  more  now  than  formerly  in 
spite  of  better  times,  3722-3  ;  conducted  on  moral 
and  religious  basis,  but  only  open  to  men  with  papers, 
3743-4 ;  importance  of  rigorous  enforcement  of 
regulations  in,  3868-9,  3899-902  ;  largely  used  by 
travelling  members  of  trade  societies,  but  objected 
to  by  socialists,  3896-8. 

Relief  Stations :  not  adequate  at  present,  but  num- 
bers are  increasing,  3572,  3850-1 ;  number  of  inmates 
on  a  particular  night  compared  with  number  of  casual 
paupers  in  England,  3706-8 ;  maps  placed  in  each 
station  showing  roads  and  relief  stations,  and  traveller 
helped  to  select  his  route,  3579-80 ,  3583  ;  route 
entered  in  travelling  book,  3580-2 ;  traveller  without 
book  liable  to  apprehension,  3587-90  ;  administration 
of  stations  simple,  3881 ;  bath  not  compulsory,  3883. 

System  removes  necessity  for  begging,  and  enables 
habitual  tramps  to  be  detected  and  genuine  work- 
seeker  to  be  relieved,  3584-6,  3803,  3847-9. 

Vagrancy  diminished  by,  3604-8,  3746-8  ;  but  tramps 
and  beggars  have  not  been  abolished,  3804. 

Similar  classes  resort  to  both  Herbergen  and  relief 
stations,  3823. 

Whether  system  encourages  a  wandering  life,  3845-50, 

3561-  6. 

Traveller  must  obtain  pass  from  police  by  payment  or  by 
work,  3863-5. 

Cost  of  maintenance  of  ;  probably  no  great  difference 

from  cost  of  casual  wards  in  England,  3880-4. 
None  established  for  women  only,  3882. 

Geeman  Woekhouses  (Arbeitshduser). 

Not  equivalent  to  English  workhouses,  but  penal 
establishments  in  which  offenders  may  be  detained 
for  not  exceeding  two  years,  3574,  3591-9,  3636-9. 

Class  of  offenders  sent  to,  3600-1,  3740. 

Number  of  commitments  to,  in  certain  districts,  3602-3, 
3652-3. 

Vagrancy  claimed  to  have  been  reduced  by  system, 
3604-7,  3842-4. 

Men  medically  examined  on  admission,  3635. 

Westphalia  workhouse  (Benninghausen) ;  fewer  inmates 
now  than  in  1821,  3639-40 ;  description  of,  regula- 
tions, punishment,  etc.,  3641-51  ;  commitments  to, 
3652-3  ;  employment  in — trades  taught,  3654-6  ; 
gross  expenditure  per  head,  3657-9  ;  on  discharge 
of  inmate,  money  earned  by  him  is  sent  on  to  place  of 
destination,  3660-2 ;  percentage  of  inmates  previously 
committed  to  a  workhouse,  3663-4  ;  average  length  of 
detention  in,  3665  ;  dietary  at,  3819-20. 

Berlin  bridewell  described,  3693-7,  3801. 

Compared  with  English  prisons,  3787-94. 

Restricted  to  certain  classes  of  offenders  but  practically 
prisons,  3796-8. 

Labour  of  inmates  often  farmed  out  to  private  persons, 
3799-3800. 

Competition  with  outside  labour  restricted  as  far  as 
possible ;  goods  produced  supplied  chiefly  to  muni- 
cipal and  provincial  institutions,  3831-2,  3886-7. 

Receipts  and  expenditure  in  some  cases  nearly  equal, 
3833-4. 

Geeman  Woekmen. 

Carry  labour  book  {Arbeitsbuch)  if  under  twenty-one, 
and  certificate  of  insurance,  etc.,  or  Army  discharge 
papers  if  over  twenty-one,  3523-37,  3539,  3667-9, 
3814,  3820-1. 

Book  or  certificate  accepted  as  passport  to  shelters, 
3537,  3542-4 ;  man  without  book  or  certificate 
must  go  to  poUce,  3541. 

Labour  book  described,  3820 ;  book  might  be  forged, 
but  inducements  to  do  so  not  apparent,  3671-4 ; 
system  of  finger-printing  would  prevent  forgery 
and  make  identification  certain,  3816-7. 
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■German  Workmen— cow«. 

Men  under  twenty-one  cannot  be  employed  without 
book,  3812-3,  3820. 

Are  accustomed  to  carry  papers,  3670. 

Sometimes  travel  for  purposes  of  instruction  {Wander- 
jahre),  3911-4. 

Industrial  conditions  in  Germany  have  taken  per- 
manent form,  3915. 

'Germajst  Poobhouses. 

Purely  local,  and  maintained  out  of  local  funds,  3574-6. 

'German  Vagrants. 

Habitual  tramps  and  cognate  offenders  sentenced 
to  imprisonment,  and  to  detention  afterwards  in 
penal  workhouses  for  not  exceeding  two  years, 
3591-9,  3889. 

Summary  of  system  for  treatment  of,  3905-8 ;  arrange- 
ments for  sick  travellers,  3916-8. 

Xabour  Colonies. 

Amount  of  profitable  labour  in,  decreases  as  land  be- 
comes cultivated,  3631-2,  3752-3. 

On  German  model  not  advocated ;  but  colonies  should 
be  estabhshed  for  honest  unemployed  as  State  or 
county  institutions,  3725,  3762,  3772-3,  3780,  3858, 
3904. 

"Whether  they  should  be  voluntary  or  compulsory, 
3763-4.  . 

Industrial  colonies  better  than  agricultural  colonies, 

3749-51,  3780. 
Whether  sufficient  colonies  could  be  established  by 

voluntary  effort  in  England,  3758-61. 
Counties  might  be  combined  for  establishment  of,  3771. 
Magistrates  should  have  power  to  commit  first  ofiendere 

to,  3837-40. 

Mid-day  Meal. 

Supplied  in  Germany  at  by-stations,  3563-8. 

Poor  Law. 

Difference  between  English  and  German,  3675-92 ; 
no  provision  in  German  law  for  travelling  poor, 
except  under  police,  3702-3. 

E.ELIEF  Stations  ob  Sheltebs. 

Should  be  estabhshed,  where  honest  working  men  could 
obtain  lodging  in  return  for  small  payment  or  work, 
without  being  pauperised,  3519,  3779-82. 

.'Sentences. 

Long  sentences  favoured  in  Germany  as  giving  men  a 
chance  to  learn  trade,  3666,  3794-5,  3891-5. 

For  begging  much  longer  in  Prussia  than  in  England, 
3809-11. 

Vagrants. 

Genuine  work -seekers  should  be  helped,  but  others 
should  be  handed  over  to  penal  law,  3515-8,  3762, 
3783-4. 

Habitual  tramps  and  loafers  should  be  sent  to  work- 
houses (houses  of  correction)  on  continental  pattern, 
3725,  3762,  3774-8,  3785-6,  3841,  3876-9,  3889-90  ; 
employment  should  be  on  industries  easily  learned, 
3885-7  ;  interests  of  community  should  be  considered 
before  interests  of  outside  labour,  3888. 

Volimtary  institutions  for  dealing  with,  difficult  to 
set  up  in  England,  3741-2 

<5erman  system  not  suitable  for  dealing  with  English 
vagrants,  3745. 

Proportion  of  honest  work-seekers  on  tramp  in  England, 
3765-9,  3909-10. 

Way-Tickets  or  Passports. 

German  system  of,  practically  the  same  as  English, 
3520-2. 

Adoption  of,  suggested ;  pass  might  be  given  by  pohce, 
trade  union  or  Charity  Organisation  Society, 
3873-5. 


Captain  DESPARD  (6859-6941). 

Chief  constable  of  Lanarkshire,  6859. 
Was  also   chief   constable  at    Dewsbury  for  three 
years,  6859-60,  6902. 

Begging  in  Scotland. 

Simple  begging  not  an  offence  in  rural  districts,  6868. 
Should  not  be  made  an  offence  where  no  provision  is 

made  for  tramps,  6873. 
Pedlars'  certificates  do  not  give  chance  of  begging, 

6916-7. 

By  threats  at  country  cottages,  6941. 

Labour  Colonies. 

Penal  colonies  might  be  effective  and  deterrent,  if  men 
could  be  made  to  work,  but  system  would  be  ex- 
pensive, 6918-23. 

Police. 

Many  towns  in  Lanarkshire  under  separate  police 

administration,  6862. 
Give  assistance  to  vagrants  in  Lanarkshire  out  of  their 

own  pockets,  6874-5. 
Shelter  not  given  to  vagrants  at  police  stations  in 

Lanarkshire,  6876-7. 
Take  census  of  vagrants  twice  a  year,  6903-4. 
Vagrants  and  vagrant  wards  might  be  placed  under 

control  of,  but  too  much  police  government  not 

desirable,  6893-9,  6933-4. 

Sentences. 

For  offences  under  Trespass  Act,  mostly  fines,  which  do 
not  vary  much ;  absence  of  casual  wards  causes 
lenient  treatment  of  offenders,  6881-7. 

Sleeping  Out. 
A  serious  offence  from  farmers'  point  of  view,  6901. 

Vagrancy  in  Lanarkshire. 

Difference  between  burghs  and  rest  of  county  in  dealing 

with  vagrancy,  6863-7. 
Practically  no  means  of  relief  beyond  shelters  in  one 

or  two  towns ;  Charity  Organisation  Society  give  free 

shelters  in  one  town ;  shelters  a  useful  help  to  vagrants, 

6869-74,  6878-9. 
Trespass  Act  enforced,  but  farmers  etc.,  often  give 

shelter  to  tramps,  causing  a  nuisance,  6880. 
Vagrancy  an  evil  that  State  should  deal  with,  6935-6. 

Vagbants. 

Relief  of,  in  Scotland,  left  to  charitable  persons ;  charity 
useless  in  absence  of  common  lodging-houses,  6874-5. 
6910-1. 

Do  not  commit  offences  in  order  to  get  into  gaol, 
6888-92. 

Not  a  criminal  class;  simply  lazy,  but  commit  petty 

crimes,  6907-9,  6938-41. 
System  of  identification  would  be  expensive,  6912-5, 
6921. 

Vagrants  follow  the  main  roads,  6924-6. 
Number  in  county  compared  with  number  in  Glasgow, 
6927-30. 

Residential  population  of  vagrants  in  Glasgow ;  probable 

cause  of,  6931-2. 
Live  on  the  navvies  employed  on  public  works,  etc., 

6937. 

Way-Ticket  System. 

^  If  Gloucestershire  system — extended  over  larger  area — 
were  adopted,  casual  wards  might  be  placed  under 
control  of  pohce,  6893-6900. 

Women  and  Ohildeen. 

Few  found  tiamping  in  Lanarkshire ;  child  vagrancy  not 
[      a  serious  question,  6905-6. 
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■  Mr.  DAVID  DEWAR  (6619-6763). 

Chief   constable    of   Dundee   and  procurator-fiscal, 
6619,  6732. 
Begging  in  Scotland. 

General  statutes  relating  to,  6622-7. 
Only  "  masterful "  begging  regarded  as  an  offence  in 
counties,  6627-8. 

Common  Lodging-Houses  in  Dundee. 
Inspected  by  sanitary  authorities ;  police  have  power 

of  entry,  6671-4. 
All  run  by  private  individuals,  6681. 
Municipal  lodging-houses  would  be  preferable,  6682. 

;  Labour  Colonies. 

Advocated  for  habitual  offenders,  with  compulsory 
detention,  and  liberation  at  discretion  of  directors, 
6690-6700. 

Guarantees  from  responsible  persons  might  be  required 

before  discharge  of  inmates,  6696. 
Voluntary  colonies  at  Locharwoods  etc.,  not  suggested 

as  models,  6738^2. 
-8tate  should  bear  cost  of,  and  administer,  colonies,  6701, 

6760-1. 

Prisons  would  be  relieved  by  establishment  of,  6762-:i. 

1  Police  in  Dundee. 

Town  council  are  police  authority,  and  magistrates  are 
all  members  of,  and  are  appointed  by,  town  council, 
6632-5. 

No  paid  magistrates,  except  sheriff  who  deals  with 
serious  cases,  6636-7. 

Formerly  supplied  tickets  for  common  lodging-houses 
to  destitute  persons,  but  applications  now  rare,  owing 
to  opening  of  night  refuge,  6675-8,6710-6. 

Co-operate  with  parish  authorities,  6683-7. 

Cannot  bring  charge  direct ;  case  must  be  taken  before 
procurator -fiscal  (who  is  also  chief  constable)  who 
decides  whether  it  is  to  proceed ;  system  advan- 
tageous in  case  of  juvenile  offenders,  6732-7. 

Not  concerned  with  vagrants  unless  they  commit  some 
offence,  6743-5. 

Food  supplied  by  police  to  persons  under  arrest,  6753-5. 

fPOORHOUSES. 

Power  of  compulsory  detention  in,  desirable,  6649-51, 
6687-9. 

'Prison. 

Not  deterrent  to  habitual  offenders  ;  sometimes  stated 
to  be  preferred,  6707-9. 

Sentences  in  Dundee. 

For  begging,  etc.,  vary  considerably;  explanation  of 

certain  sentences,  6638-60. 
■  Short  sentences  harmful  and  costly,  and  not  deterrent, 
6701-6. 

•-Shelters  in  Dundee. 

Night  refuge  (a  charitable  institution)  intended  for 
bona  fide  searchers  for  work ;  applicants  must  be 
destitute  and  not  drunk  ;  has  been  full  of  late,  6664- 
-70,  6681. 

Sleeping  Out  in  Dundee. 

Contraventions  of  Trespass  Act  (including  sleeping  on 
staircases)  dealt  with,  6630-1. 

Statistics. 

As  to  offences  against  Vagrancy  and  Trespass  Acts,  6731. 

^  Vagrancy  and  Begging  in  Dundee. 

Statutes  (local  and  general)  relating  to,  6621-6. 

Beggars  apprehended  as  a  rule,  6629. 

Further  legislation  required  for  dealing  with,  with  power 

of  compulsory  detention,  6657-61. 
'  Offenders  mostly  Scotch,  but  strangers  to  Dundee, 

6662-3. 


Mb.  DAVID  DEWAR— com<. 

Vagiian<3y  and  Begging  in  Dundee— com(. 
Provision  for  vagrants  consists  of  night  refuge  and 
common  lodging-houses  ;  it  is  sufficient,  although  not 
attractive,  6671-80. 
Census  of  vagi-ants  in  night  asylum,  prison,  lodging- 
houses  and  sleeping  >out,  taken  yearly ;  how  taken, 
6717-27. 

June  and  December  census  of  vagrants  ;  many  tramp  in 

winter  and  work  in  summer,  6727-30. 
System  of  identification  of  vagrants  scarcely  necessary, 

6746-7. 

Increase  in  recent  years  of  convictions  under  Vagrancy 

and  Trespass  Acts,  6748-52. 
Inquiry  in  case  of  death  from  starvation,  6756-9  ;  such 

cases  rare,  6757. 


Sir  JOHN  DORINGTON,  Bart.,  M.P.  (4275-4464). 

Has  been  chairman  of  Gloucestershire  county  council 
for  eighteen  years,  and  was  for  many  years  chairman 
of  quarter  sessions,  4275-6. 

Almsgiving. 

Discouraged  by  way-ticket  system,  4294-6,  4336. 
Poor  people  sometimes  bullied  into  giving  food;  etc.; 
4297-8. 

Casual  Paupers. 

Whether  cost  of  maintenance  should  be  a  county  charge, 
4427. 

Casual  Wards. 

Difficulty  of  placing  wards  under  police,  4340-1. 
Applicants  for  admission  sometimes  possessed  of  means, 
4407-8. 

Guardians  should  retain  control  under  Order  of  Local 

Government  Board,  4341-2,  4354-7. 
Poor  unions  at  a  disadvantage  in  regard  to  provision  of, 

4347-8. 

AVhether  any  wards  could  be  closed  as  unnecessary, 
4350-3. 

Management  of,  by  joint  committee  of  guardians 
might  be  practicable,  4358-9. 

Charge  might  be  allowed  on  county  fund  for  mainten- 
ance of,  in  certain  cases,  4354. 

Children  of  Vagrants. 

Children  of  habitual  vagrants  should  be  sent  to  work- 
house and  treated  as  orphans :  how  cost  of  maintenance 
to  be  borne,  4410-20. 

Common  Lodging-Houses. 

Frequented  by  about  75  per  cent,  of  vagrants,  4451. 
Vagrant  inmates  of,  presumably  live  by  begging,  4453-4. 

Detention  of  Casual  Paupers. 

Very  irregular  in  Gloucestershire,  4389. 
Uniformity  might  be  secured  by  detaining  all  vagrants 
not  possessing  "  good  '-  tickets,  4343-5. 

Labour  Colonies. 

Experiment  of  penal  colonies  advocated,  4299-4.300, 

4306,  4371,443.3-4. 
Extra  diet  would  be  best  inducement  to  work,  4301-4, 

4428-9. 

Colonies  for  willing  workers  undesirable,  4307. 

Penal  colonies  should  be  controlled  by  Home  Office 

with    local  visiting  committee,  4308-12,  4372-3, 

4433-4. 

Would  be  a  deterrent  to  sturdy  beggar  and  a  relief  to 

destitute  wanderer,  4370-1. 
Experiment  might  be  tried  by  private  persons  under 

supervision  of  Home  Office,  4374-9. 

Mid-day  Meal. 

Present  allowance  of  bread  in  Gloucestershire  sufficient, 
4409. 

Not  given  to  lodging-house  tramps,  who  presumably 
obtain  means  by  begging,  4452-4. 
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Sir  JOHN  DORINGTON,  Bart.,  M.P.— co?^*. 
Police. 

As  assistant  relieving  officers  :  a  desirable  arrange- 
ment, 4397-8. 

Prisok^. 

Attractive  to  vagrants  rather  than  otherwise,  owing  to 

absence  of  hard  labour,  4302,  4313-5,  4435-45. 
Too  comfortable  for  short  sentence  prisoners,  4315, 4437. 
Refusal  to  work  punished  by  loss  of  diet,  4456. 

Searching  and  Bathing. 

Wayfarers  with  "  good  "  tickets  should  be  bathed  but 
not  searched,  4447-9. 

Sentences. 

Short  sentences  not  deterrent  and  not  reformatory, 
4313-9. 

Should  be  lengthened  in  proportion  to  number  of  con- 
victions, but  imprisonment  for  vagrancy  could  not  be 
seriously  lengthened  under  present  state  of  law, 
4320-1. 

Discretion  of  justices  should  be  retained,  4322-5. 
Oases  might  be  remitted  to  quarter  sessions  for  sentence, 
4326-8. 

Seven  days'  sentence  means  onlj^  five  days  in  prison, 
4455. 

Uniformity  of  Treatment  in  Casual  Wards. 

Not  practised  in  Gloucestershire,  4337-9. 
Might  be  secured  by  a  special  grant  in  aid  payable  by 
county,  4457-63. 

Vagrancy. 

Recent  increase  in  Gloucestershire  caused  by  increased 

destitution  and  large  works,  4280. 
Navvies  engaged  on  large  works  attract  vagrants  as 

"  hangers  on,"  4281-2. 
Report  on  vagrancy  in  Gloucestershire  in  1904,  4283. 
Recent  increase  in  number  of  honest  travellers,  4284. 
As  a  profitable  business  depends  on  amount  of  sympathy 

created,  4294,  4304-5. 
Vagrancy,    like    drunkenness,    a    disease,  requiring 

special  treatment,  4446. 

Vagrants. 

Encouraged  by  lax  treatment,  4329. 
Numbers  largely  depend  on  situation  of  casual  wards, 
4346-7. 

Honest  waj^arer :  difficulties  of  dealing  with,  4360-9. 
Ordinary  vagrant  not  as  a  rule  a  criminal,  4380-2. 
Should  be  kept  distinct  from  "  in  and  out  '■  class  of 

workhouse  inmates,  4431-2. 
Only  25  per  cent,  of  total  frequent  casual  wards,  4450. 

Way-Tickets. 

Gloucestershire  system  favoured ;  it  enables  honest 
traveller  to  be  distinguished  from  professional 
vagrant,  and  discourages  vagrancy  by  making  it 
unprofitable,  4278,  4286-8,  4294-6,  4333-6,  4383-90  j 
System  very  successful  for  some  years,  4279,  4331-2  ; 
Recent  increase  in  number  of  "  good "  tickets, 
4284  ;  "  good  "  ticket  defined,  4285. 

Difficulty  of  working  universal  system  under  Order  of 
Local  Government  Board,  4288. 

System  should  be  worked  through  poUce  with  co- 
operation of  workhouse  masters,  4289-91,  4393-8. 

An  aid  to  magistrates  in  dealing  with  vagrants,  4292-3. 

Universal  application  of  system  suggested,  4330,  4391-2. 

Vagrants  without  tickets  should  be  detained  two 
nights,  4383-8. 

Tickets  should  be  issued  from  casual  wards,  not  by 
police,  4392-6. 

System  should  not  be  extended  to  wayfarers  in  common 
lodging-houses,  4399-406. 

Danger  of  ticket  being  made  excuse  for  begging,  4421-2. 

Bartering  and  sale  of  tickets  guarded  against  in  Glouces- 
tershire, 4423-4. 

Recovery  of  cost  from  authority  starting  wayfarer  on 
journey  ;  whether  practicable,  4425-6. 

System  worked  by  vagrancy  committee  in  Gloucester- 
shire and  Wiltshire,  4464. 

Wayfarers  with  "  good  tickets  should  be  bathed  bu,t 
not  searched,  4447-9. 


Mr.  W.  J.  PARR  ANT  (10347-10437). 

Head  of  statistical  branch  of  Home  Office,  10347. 
Statistics. 

Prosecutions  of  refractory  paupers :  great  increase- 
since  1900 :  larger  in  proportion  than  increase  in 
number  of  vagrants  relieved,  10349-56,  10359-62, 
10368-81,  10415-7,  10434. 

Prosecutions  for  sleeping  out :  increase  since  1900,  but' 
proportion  not  so  great  as  that  of  refractory  paupers, 
10363-5,  10434. 

Number  of  persons  proceeded  against  summarily  for 
all  offences  :   recent  decrease,  10366-7. 

Recent  increase  in  percentage  of  persons  going  to 
prison  in  default  of  payment  of  fines :  probable 
reasons    for   increase,    10382-93,  10419-26,  10435. 

Ordinary  workhouse  offences  included  in  statistics- 
of  refractory  paupers,  but  workhouse  inmates  not 
included  in  statistics  of  vagrancy,  10394-400. 

Number  of  able-bodied  paupers  reHeved,  exclusive  of' 
vagrants,  has  not  increased  in  same  proportion  as- 
number  of  prosecutions  of  refractory  paupers,  10401-3. - 

Convictions  for  begging  and  sleeping  out  have  increased 
similarly  with  number  of  vagrants  relieved,  10404- 
14. 

Numbers  of  vagrants  reUevedonone  night  in  each  year- 

since  1900,  10418. 
Number  of  persons  received  in  prison  on  summary 

conviction  since  1900 :   continuous  increase,  10427- 

33,  10436. 

Vagrants. 

Increase  in  recent  years  in  numbers  reUeved :  decrease- 
during  war,  with  subsequent  increase,  10356-60. 

Mr.  E.  N.  FENWICK  (10610-10792). 

One  of  the  Metropohtan  police  magistrates  ;  now  sits 
at  Bow  Street.  Has  been  a  London  magistrate  for 
eighteen  years,  and  has  sat  in  every  Metropohtan 
police  court.  Before  coming  to  London  was  at  Brad- 
ford for  two  years,  and  before  that  on  the  North 
Eastern  circuit,  10610-2. 

Beggars.  • 

Should  be  brought  before  court  of  law  before  being 
detained  for  long  period  ;  administrative  body  should 
not  have  power  to  deal  directly  with  man's  liberty,. 
10660-71. 

Magistrate  decides  whether  offenders  shall  be  sent  to 
quarter  sessions  as  incorrigible  rogues,  10773-6. 

Labottr  Colonies. 

Able-bodied  habitual  vagrants  and  incorrigible  rogues- 

within  meaning  of  Vagrancy  Act  should  be  sent  to; 

"  incorrigible  '■•    not   necessarily   hopeless,  10614, 

10621-4, 10726, 10765-72. 
Dietary  in,  should  be  made  an  inducement  to  work, 

10625-8. 

Should  be  places  of  actual  detention,  10634-5. 

Men  should  be  sent  by  quarter  sessions,   not  petty 

sessions  or  boards  of  guardians,  10640-2,  10669-71. 
Classification  in,  would  be  useful,  owing  to  varying 

standards  of  comfort,  10657-8. 
Existence  of  labour  colonies  would  probably  lead  to 

more  reasonable  sentences,  and  cause  more  incorrigible 

rogues  to  be  sent  to  quarter  sessions  to  be  dealt  with, 

10703-5, 10739^3. 
Colonies  might  be  voluntary  establishments,  subject  to 

inspection,  10767. 

Prison. 

Dread  of,  not  increasing;  classification  of  prisoners-- 
would  be  an  advantage;  varying  standards  of  comfort 
a  difficulty,  10650-9. 

Vagrants  often  get  sent  to,  as  a  means  of  getting  nearer 
their  destination,  10787. 

Sentences. 

For  incorrigible  rogues  may  be  twelve  months ; 
in  addition  males  may  be  flogged,  10618-20. 
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■Mk.  E.  N.  FENWICK— coref. 

:Sentences— co««. 

Up  to  seven  days  not  deterrent  at  all ;  short  sentences 
expensive  (especially  in  country)  but  discretion 
should  be  left  to  magistrates;  circular  from  Home 
Office  as  a  remedy ;  some  men  indifferent  to  any 

r  sentence,  10629-31,  10681-4,  10687-712. 

Third  conviction  should  make  man  an  habitual  vagrant  ; 
iirst  and  second  sentences  should  be  recorded,  10646, 
10788-90. 

Minimum  sentence  objected  to ;  discretion  of  magistrates 
should  not  be  hampered,  10647-8,  10763-4. 

'General  agreement  as  to,  amongst  London  magistrates, 
10687. 

Treatment  of  man  committed  to  quarter  sessions  as 

incorrigible  rogue,  10672-7. 
Procedure  in  case  of  man  charged  with  vagrancy  at  Bow 

Street,  10689. 

One  day  sentence  better  than  three  days ;  man  is  dis- 
charged and  conviction  is  recorded,  10706-12. 

•By  county  and  borough  magistrates  generally  satis- 
factory, 10695,  10758-62. 

"Magistrates  sometimes  discharge  men  on  promise  of 
leaving  town,  10782-3. 

'Sleeping  out. 

Gases  at  Bow  Street  mostly  children;  men  seldom 
charged  with,  ia  London;  difficulties  of  dealing  with, 
10714-9. 

"Vagrant  Children. 

Generally  wandering  alone ;  they  can  be  dealt  with  under 
Industrial  Schools  Act ;  how  to  deal  with  parents, 
\mU,  10744-57. 

Tagbants. 

Present  law  sufficient  to  cope  with,  except  as  to  in- 
corrigible rogues,  who  should  be  sent  to  penal  work- 
house or  labour  colony  and  detained  for  long  periods, 
10614-6,  10713. 

-Number  of  incorrigible  rogues  dealt  with  in  London; 
mostly  beggars  ;  number  stationary,  but  many 
probably  not  identified,  10617,  10649,  10678-9, 
10686,  10724-27,  10778. 

TLdentification  of,  finger-printing  would  be  valuable  if 
not  too  expensive ;  practice  in  police  courts  as  to 
identification,  10638-9,  10689,  10777-81,  10785. 

Not  a  criminal  class,  10680. 

Only  small  sums  of  money  found  on,  as  a  rule,  10720-2. 
80  per  cent,  of  vagrants  charged  are  able-bodied,  but 

only  fit  for  hght  work,  10724-5. 
Old  and  infirm  vagrants  difficult  to  deal  with;  they  might 

be  compulsorily  detained  in  workhouses,  10728-38. 
Large  numbers  haunt  wealthy  districts  of  London, 

attracted  by  theatres,  etc.,  10786. 
Average  age  of  vagrants  convicted  at  Bow  Street ;  some 

would  be  old  and  helpless,  10791-2. 
Definition  of  incorrigible  rogue  in  Vagrancy  Act  seems 

to  indicate  the  habitual  vagrant,  10643-5. 

"Way-Tickets. 

Would  help  in  identifying  habitual  vagrants,  10636-7. 


"Mb.  BALDWYN  FLEMING  (4872-5031). 

General  Inspector  of  the  Local  Government  Board. 
4872. 

Oasttal  Wards. 

Lack  of  uniformity  of  treatment  in,  4903. 

Separate  cell  system  advocated,  in  interests  both  of 

professional  tramp  and  honest  wayfarer,  4904-8 ; 

requirements  of  Local  Government  Board  as  to, 

excessive,  4907. 
Tramp  could  not  be  forced  to  use,  instead  of  common 

lodging-house,  5020-2. 

Ohildrest  of  Vagrants. 

Law  as  to,  should  be  strengthened,  but  question  bristles 
with  difficulties ;  weakening  of  parental  responsi- 
bility undesirable,  5010-2. 

Number  very  small  in  proportion  to  total  number 
of  vagrants,  5013-5. 

-Generally  travel  with  women,  5016. 


Me.  BALDWYN  FLEMX^G—cont. 
Common  Lodging-Houses. 

Vagrants  travelling  in  gangs  sometimes  send  one  mem- 
ber (holding  their  money)  to,  while  rest  of  gang  go 
to  casual  wards,  5017. 

Absence  of,  an  objection  to  way-ticket  system,  5019, 
5023. 

Need  better  supervision  and  management,  5028-31. 
Detention  of  Casual  Paupers. 

On  Sunday ;  opportunity  should  be  given  of  attending 

services,  4908. 
For  two  nights  gives  control  over  vagrant,  but  only 

a  few  boards  of  guardians  enforce  it,  4924-6. 

Diet  of  Casual  Paupers. 

Should  be  improved,  and  be  equal  to  that  of  able- 
bodied  workhouse  inmates ;  men  leaving  casual  wards 
should  be  able  to  obtain  food  in  middle  of  day  and 
not  have  to  beg  or  steal,  4934-42. 

Absolute  uniformity  not  practicable,  4942. 

Labour  Bureaux. 

Should  be  established  to  assist  vagrants  willing  to  work, 
4967. 

Labour  Colonies. 

With  compulsory  detention,  advocated  for  vagrants 
who  can,  but  will  not  work;  cost  would  probably 
be  less  than  under  present  system,  4967-70,  4999- 
5001,  5002-3. 

Would  be  reclamatory  rather  than  deterrent,  5000-1. 
Existing  voluntary  colonies  might  be  utilised,  if  they 

have  means  of  enforcing  detention,  in  preference 

to  colonies  of  a  penal  nature,  5003-8. 

Mid-day  Meal. 

Bread  tickets  approved,  as  taking  away  excuse  for 

be£;ging,  but  bread  now  supplied  is  often  thrown 

away,  4886,  4927. 
System  in  Dorsetshire  described  ;  worked  by  mendicity 

society  and  not  confined  to  vagrants  who  go  to  casual 

wards,  4928-30. 
Cost  of,  should  be  defrayed  by  public,  4931-2. 
Tickets  should  be  given  through  police,  magistrates  and 

clergy,  4933. 

Should  not  be  handed  to  casual  when  leaving  casual 
ward  in  morning,  4939. 

Police. 

Appointment  of,  as  assistant  relieving  officers  favoured, 
4889-91. 

Advantages  of  placing  vagrants  under  control  of, 
4956-61. 

Sentences. 

Present  practice  of  giving  a  few  days'  sentence  ridicu- 
lous, 4909-14. 

Uniformity  and  minimum  sentences   advocated  at 

recent  Hampshire  assizes,  4913. 
Recording  first  and  second  convictions  and  subsequent 

long  imprisonment  might  meet  difficulty,  4915. 

Tasks  of  Work  for  Casual  Paupers. 
Uniformity  in,  not  practicable,  4944-6. 
Corn  grinding  an  even  and  useful  task  and  quite  as 
economical  as  wood  cutting  or  stone  breaking,  4946-7, 
4989-91. 

Stone  pounding  an  uneven  task,  4993-5. 

Stone  breaking  more  skilful  than  stone  pounding,  4994. 

Trades  Unions. 
Members  of,  do  not  tramp,  4885. 

Uniformity  of  Treatment  of  Casual  Paupers. 

Cannot  be  obtained  under  present  system,  4917. 

Absolute  uniformity  not  practicable,  and  not  always 
desirable,  4942-55. 

Local  Government  Board  have  no  practical  means  of 
enforcing,  4949-51. 

Not  possible  from  elected  local  bodies,  4952. 

Might  be  secured  by  county  authority,  if  system  ad- 
ministered by  poHce,  4956-61. 
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Vaoeancy. 

Cost  of,  should  be  a  national,  not  a  local,  charge,  4932. 
Repression  in  treatment  of,  a  failure ;  present  system 

most  unsatisfactory,  4987-8. 
Treatment  of,  important  as  a  social  question  ;  vagrants 

a  serious  burden  on  the  rates,  a  nuisance  and  a 

worthless  class,  4996-8. 

Vagrants. 

Identification  of,  difficult,  4881-3. 

Many  do  not  enter  casual  wards,  4893. 

Increase  in  number  of  elderly  vagrants  in  1904,  as 
compared  with  1884  ;  possibly  caused  by  influence  of 
Employers  Liabihty  Act,  and  trades  unions,  4917-9. 

Total  number  reUeved  in  1884  and  1904,  4920. 

Only  accidentally  a  concern  of  guardians,  4962-6. 

Classification  of : — 1.  Incapables,  who  should  be  sent 
to  their  own  union  and  permanently  detained.  2. 
Old  and  helpless,  who  should  be  detained  and  provided 
'  for  in  institutions.  3.  Those  who  can  work,  who 
should  be  dealt  with  by  means  of  labour  bureaux  (if 
wilhng  to  work)  and  colonies  (compulsory)  if  unwilling 
to  work,  4915-7,  4967-70. 

Weakly  vagrants  should  be  compulsorily  detained  in 
workhouses  by  order  of  justices,  4971-86  ;  sometimes 
treated  unsympathetically  now,  4971-3. 

Way-Tickets. 

Expediency  of  system  doubted,  owing  to  difficulty  of 
enforcing  uniformity,  and  practice  of  indiscriminate 
almsgiving  ;  system  would  do  some  good,  but  would 
only  affect  a  small  proportion  of  vagrants,  4876- 
902,  5019. 

Systems  in  Dorsetshire  and  Wiltshire,  4876. 

System  (with  bread  tickets)  first  started  in  Hampshire 
in  1871,  before  detention  for  two  nights  was  author- 
ised, 4876-8,  4921-2. 

Hampshire  system  described — -only  120  passes  used  out 
of  415  issued  in  first  year,  4879. 

Objected  to  in  1868  by  Sir  John  Lambert,  4880. 

Identification  of  casuals  a  difficulty,  4881-3. 

Might  help  honest  men  on  tramp,  but  they  are  few  in 
number,  4884-5. 

Origin  of  system  dates  from  fourteenth  century,  4886. 

Police  should  work  system,  if  it  is  applied  generally,  4888. 

Difficulties  of  enforcing  a  compulsory  system,  4894-4902. 

Morning  task  should  not  be  enforced,  4923. 

German  passport  system  objected  to,  5024-7. 

Mb.  HORACE  FLETCHER.    See  Dr.  F.  G.  HOPKINS. 

Mrs.  HIGGS  (1285  -1546). 

Wife  of  Congregational  Minister.  Oldham ;  became  an 
inmate  from  philanthropic  motives  of  certain  casual 
wards  and  common  lodging-houses,  1286. 

Gasttal  Wards. 

Visits  to,  made  owing  to  representations  by  women, 
1293^. 

Objections  of  women  to,  1293-5,  1361,  1371-3. 
Complaints  against  officials  and  pauper  attendants, 

1300-23,  1345,  1357-61,  1385-9,  1419-20,  1438-41. 
Difficulty  of  obtaining  water  in,  1332-3,  1335-9,  1348- 

52,  1393,  1415,  1429-34. 
Instances  of  casuals  being  refused  admission  to,  1385, 

1389-91. 

Work  in,  damages  casual's  own  clothing,  1406. 
Sanitary  conveniences  in,  satisfactory,  1484. 
Better  than  common  lodging-houses  for  single  women, 
1486-8. 

Should  not  be  used  for  women,  1505. 

Children  op  Vagrants. 

Often  met  with  in  common  lodging-houses,  1461. 
Should  be  detained  in  workhouses,  1533. 

Common  Lodging-Houses. 

Personal  experiences  in,  1468-70,  1483,  1485. 
Compared  with  casual  wards,  1469-75,  1486-9,  1495. 
Sanitary  arrangements  in, not  satisfactory,  1485, 1493-4. 
Scarcity  of,  for  single  women,  1485,  1498. 
Cost  of  beds  in,  1490-2,  1496-7. 

For  couples,  more  profitable  than  those  for  women 
^      only,  1499-502. 


Mrs.  HIGGS— co?i«. 

Dewsbtjry  Casual  Ward. 
Personal  experiences  in,  1288-9,  1300-42,  1389,  142G- 
31. 

Dietary  in  Casual  Wards.  ] 

Objections  to,  1332-5,  1347-8,  1353,  1368,  1395,  1406, 

1412-4,  1458. 
Suggested  improvements  in,  1542-5. 

Manchester  Casual  Ward. 

Personal  experiences  in,  1297,  1379-1425,  1438-44, 
1448-56. 

North  Bierley  Casual  Ward. 

Personal    experiences    in,    1297,    1343-77,  1432-4. 

Poor  Law. 

Law  of  settlement  should  be  abolished,  1546. 

Searching. 

Of  women  at  casual  wards,  1476-80. 

Task  of  Work  in  Casual  Wards. 

Hard,  and  out  of  proportion  to  amount  of  relief,  1481-2. 

Women. 

Accommodation  should  be  provided  in  towns,  under 
suitable  conditions,  for  single  women,  1485-6,  1504 1 
they  might  be  received  into  the  workhouse  pro23er, 
1505. 

Lady  protector  should  be  appointed  in  connection 
with  every  workhouse  ;  suggested  duties,  1505-28. 

Feeble-minded  women  should  be  compulsorily  detained, 
1529-30. 

On  tramp  with  their  husbands  should  be  taken  into 
workhouse  and  possibly  detained,  1532-41. 

Workhouse. 

Instance  of  female  vagrant  being  refused  admission  to, 
1421.  - 

Vagrancy. 

'^Alleged  to  be  a  happy  and  healthy  life  for  women, 
1534-6. 

Dr.  F.  G.  HOPKINS,  M.A.,  D.Sc,  M.B.,  F.R.S.,  and 
Mr.  HORACE  FLETCHER  (10793-10926). 

Dr.  Hopkins  is  Reader  in  Physiology  at  Cambridge 
University ;  has  given  considerable  attention  to 
questions  of  dietary  from  a  physiological  point  of 
view,  10793-4. 

Mr.  Fletcher,  an  American  greatly  interested  in  the 
economics  of  dietary  who  has  taken  part  in  the  recent 
researches  of  Dr.  Chittenden  and  others  in  the  United  . 
States  of  America,  10793. 

Dietary. 

Constituents  of  food  stuffs  and  their  purposes,  10795- 
809. 

Standards  of  diet  from  experience  and  experiments  : 

Leibig's  view  as  to  source  of  muscular  and  mechanical 
energy  not  now  accepted,  except  perhaps  to  a 
certain  extent  by  Pfliiger,  10796. 

Voit  standard  the  universal  basis,  and  recent  studies 
tend  to  approximate  to  it,  10796, 10801. 

Atwater  standard  higher  than  Voit,  but  evidence  not 
sufficient  to  justify  acceptance  of  it,  and  his  views 
have  since  been  modified,  10796-8,  10802,  10851-4. 

Chittenden  standard  much  lower  than  Voit ;  experi- 
ments conducted  under  natural  conditions  with 
varied  dietary  show  that  Voit  proteid  minimum 
can  be  reduced  by  one-half  without  harm  or  loss 
of  efficiency,  10798-10800,  10803-9,  10859. 

Dr.  Edward  Smith's  dietary  for  able-bodied  (drawn 
up  forty  years  ago)  lower  than  Voit  standard, 
but  in  view  of  recent  experiments  is  ample, 
and  may  be  safely  recommended  for  vagrants, 
under  detention,  especially  if  dietary  is  supple- 
mented by  earnings,  10849-62. 
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Dr.  F.  G.  HOPKINS  and  Mr.  HORACE  FLETCHER 

— cont. 
Dietary — cont. 
Nutritive  values  of  prescribed  diet  for  casual  paupers : 

diet  not  sufficient  for  man  doing  fair  day's  work, 

but  with  good  meals  before  and  after  detention  it 

would  offer  no  danger,  10810-31,  10897. 
No  positive  evidence  that  low  proteid  diet  affects  man's 

power  of  resisting  disease,  or  makes  him  deficient  in 

energy,  10832-8. 
Diet  of  Japanese  sailor  and  peasant,  10836-7,  10901. 
Dangers  of  excess  of  proteid  dietary,  10839-48. 
Proteid  food  more  expensive  than  carbo-hydrates,  10841. 
Suggested  standard  for  vagrants  detained  in  labour 

colonies,  supplemented  by  canteen  system,  10849-51, 

10855-62. 

Food  given  to  vagrant  for  work  done  should  be  a  cheap 

food,  10863-4. 
Mid-day  meal  for  vagrant  might  be  suet  pudding,  or 

bread  with  cheese  rich  in  fat,  10865, 10922-6. 
Effect  as  regards  diet,  of  work  in  open  air  and  cells, 

10866-8,  10892. 
Recent  discoveries  render  reconsideration  of  workhouse 

and  prison  dietaries  expedient,  10869-72. 
Scientific  diet  need  not  be  uncongenial ;  the  quantity 

might  not  be  attractive,  but  canteen  system  would 

remedy  deficiency,  10873-84. 
Human  body  would  adjust  itself  to  alterations  in  diet 

in  ten  days  or  a  fortnight,  10880-2. 
Diet  on  Chittenden's  standard  might  be  pimitive,  but 

it  would  be  harmless,  at  any  rate  for  three  months, 

10885-7. 

Hard  work  (stone  breaking,  etc. ),  although  in  open  air, 

would  require  higher  standard  than  lighter  work 

(picking  oakum,  etc.),  10888-91. 
Working  under  depressing  conditions  (e.g.  in  cells), 

affects  diet  needed,  10892-3,  10896. 
Cell  system  involves  set  ration  for  each  individual, 

which  must  be  sufficient  to  meet  every  case,  10894-5. 
Habit,  custom,  race  and  climate  are  important  factors 

in  diet,  10898-900. 
Bread  and  (especially)  oatmeal,  cheaper  than  meat  as 

proteid  food,  10902. 
Cheese  a  good  addendum  to  bread  diet,  10903-5. 
Meat  juice,  soup,  broth,  etc.,  useful  as  stimulants  to 

appetite  and  digestion,  10906-16. 
Difficulty  of  obtaining  sufficiently  low  proteid  diet  with 

bread  and  oatmeal  as  basal  foods,  10918-9. 
Fats  are  expensive  foods,  10920. 

Amount  of  proteid  should  be  reduced  to  a  certain  stan- 
dard if  excess  over  that  standard  is  shown  to  be 
bad,  10921. 

Me.  J.  HOWE  (2011-2375). 

President  of  Workhouse  Masters'  Association,  2015-7. 
Has  been  master  of  Cuckfield  workhouse  for  nineteen 
and  a  half  years  ;  was  previously  master  of  Daventry 
workhouse,  and  schoolmaster  in  three  or  four  work- 
houses ;  has  been  in  Poor  Law  service  about  thirty- 
five  years,  2013. 

Bathing. 

Strictly  carried  out  at  Cuckfield,  2075 ;   but  not  at 

every  workhouse,  2080,  2083. 
Sometimes  objected  to  by  casuals,  2076-7. 
Aids  detection  of  disease,  2079-80. 
Water  not  changed  for  each  vagrant,  2081-3. 

Beggars. 

Formerly  numerous,  but  have  decreased  with  decrease 

in  vagrants,  2239-43. 
Simday  a  good  day  for,  2291-3. 
Casual  Paupers. 

Men  genuinely  in  search  of  work  treated  exceptionally 

at   Cuckfield,   2089 ;   but  proportion  very  small, 
2089-90,  2245. 
Present  system  of  dealing  with,  satisfactory  if  uniformity 

were  observed,  2109 ;    workhouse  masters  should 

have  absolute  discretion,  2110,  2374-5. 
Food  in  possession  of,  on  admission  to  casual  ward 

returned  on  discharge,  2223-5. 
Often  spend  their  last  money  in  drink  before  entering 

casual  wards,  2227-8. 
More  frequent  in  winter  than  in  summer,  2261-6. 
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Mb.  J.  HOWE— corei. 
Casual  Wards. 

"  At  Cuckfield,  admissions  since  1885,  2018 ;  recent 
decrease  attributed  to  task  of  stone  pounding  and. 
stringent  carrying  out  of  regulations,  2018-21, 
2173-9  ;  not  to  alteration  of  djet,  2313-9  ;  or  task, 
2321-3 ;  complaints^,  received  from  neighbouring 
unions,  2180-2  ;  staff  and  arrangements  described, 
2143-72,  2287-93. 

Many  wards  unsatisfactory,  2097,  2100-8,  2169. 

Separate  cell  system  would  meet  all  requirements,  2097.- 

Loafers  prefer  to  be  in  association,  2098-9. 

Sometimes  used  as  lodging-house,  2140,  2232-3. 

Children.    See  Women  and  Children. 

Common  Lodging-houses. 

Absence  of,  at  Cuckfield  and  Haywards  Heath,  2069,. 

2071,  2229-30  ;  effect  on  casual  wards,  2231. 
Sometimes  bad  and  verminous,  2099-100. 

Detention. 

Over  Sunday  should  be  enforced,  2287-93. 

Dietary  oe  Casual  Paupers. 

Gruel  an  attraction  to  casuals,  2049-50. 
Food  often  thrown  away  by  casuals,  2221. 
Whether  it  renders  man  unfit  for  work,  2365-6. 

Enforcement  of  Regulations. 

Reduction  in  number  of  casual  paupers  attributed  to,- 
2173-7,  2197. 

Infectious  Disease. 

Casual  paupers  should  be  inspected  weekly  or  fortnightly 
by  medical  officers  simultaneously  at  all  wards,, 
2078,  2308-12. 

Labour  Bureaux. 
At  police  stations  or  workhouses  advisable,  2131.  > 

Labour  Colonies. 

Penal  colonies  advocated  for  vagrants  who  can  but  will 
not  work,  2121-8  ;  other  colonies— not  penal — might 
be  established  for  men  who  would  work  if  they^could 
gfet  it,  2129-30. 

To  be  successful  must  probably  be  established  on 
different  lines  to  existing  colonies,  2294-7. 

Mid-day  Meal. 

Advocated,  if  made  uniform  and  universal,  2091-2; 

2095-6,  2118-9. 
Casuals  sometimes  allowed  to  take  unconsumed  bread 

ration  from  casual  ward,  2115-6. 
No  legal  provision  for,  2117. 

Generally  obtained  by  casual  by  begging  from  poor 
people,  2366-8. 

Police. 

Co-operation  of,  beneficial  in  dealing  with  vagrants, 

2110-4,  2267-9,  2308. 
Good  effect  of  visits  by,  to  casual  wards,  2219-20,. 

2361-3. 

Prison. 

Sometimes  preferred  to  performing  task  in  casual  ward, 
2054-62. 

Diet  in,  better  than  in  casual  ward,  2355. 

Searching  of  Casual  Paupers. 

Strictly  carried  out  at  C\ickfield,  2075 ;    pipes  and 

matches  returned  on  discharge,  2088. 
Unpopular,  2084. 

Money  generally  hidden  before  entering  casual  ward, 
2085-7. 

Sentences. 

For  refusing  task  at  Cuckfield  alwa5rs  twenty-eight  days. 

2048,    2060 ;     magistrates    support    guardians  by 

giving  uniform  sentence,  2197-9. 
Short  sentences  (two  to  seven  days)  useless,  2199-201. 
Should  be  uniform,  2308. 
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Mr.  J.  KOWE—cont. 

Tasks  of  Wobk. 

Stone  pounding  at  Cuekfield,  reduction  in  vagrancy 
attributed  to,  2018-21,  2029,  2173-7,  2272-5  :  stone- 
pounder  described,  2022-6  ;  about  33  per  cent,  of 
casuals  put  to,  2027,  2073-4,  2171 ;  a  deterrent 
task,  2029,  2044-5,  2052-3  ;  work  easy  and  unskilled, 
2035-7,  2184-9,  2250-1,  2254,  2337  ;  cost  of  stone 
and  price  obtained  for  pounded  material,  2038-40 ; 
task  profitable — material  utilised  for  making  paths, 
■concrete,  etc.,  2191-6,  2255  ;  prosecutions  for  refusing, 
2046-8,  2332-4,  2354-5  ;  if  illness  or  inability  pleaded 
medical  officer's  certificate  obtained  before  prosecut- 
ing, 2209-18,  2343-6,  2352-3  ;  method  of  performing 
task,  2325-31. 

Stone  pounding  now  fairly  uniform  throughout  Sussex, 
2051,  2183. 

Gardening  and  pumping  as  tasks,  2041-3. 

Tasks  should  be  uniform  and  universal,  2045,  2308, 
2340-2 ;  difficulty  of  securing  uniform  material, 
2356-8. 

Tasks  should  be  irksome  and  unskilled,  2110. 

Stone  pounding  more  deterrent  than  stone  breaking, 

2248-9,  2335-8. 
Stone  breaking  a  skilled  task,  2252-3  ;  whether  it  would 

be  profitable,  2356 ;  flint  the  best  stone,  2359-60. 
Task  for  women  at  Cuekfield,  2320. 

Uniformity  of  Treatment  of  Casual  Paupers. 

Should  be  enforced,  if  present  system  is  continued,  2308. 

Vaqbants. 

Classification  into  (1)  those  who  can  but  will  not  work, 

(2)  those  who  would  work  if  they  could  get  it,  and 

(3)  those  incapable  of  work,  2120-1,  2129. 
Often  refuse  work  if  offered,  2131-2,  2237-8. 
Proportion  of  honest  wayfarers  under  3  per  cent., 

2133-4,  2234-6. 
Attracted  by  large  works,  2135-6 ;  contractors  should 

be  required  to  provide  accommodation  for  their 

workmen,  2136-9. 
Not  an  underfed  class,  2222. 

Care  of,  should  be  transferred  to  Home  Office  or  police, 
2298-2308. 

Way-tickets. 

Advocated,  including  allowance  of  bread  at  midday ; 
tickets  to  be  given  to  vagrants  on  discharge  from 
casual  wards,  and  bread  to  be  obtained  and  eaten  at 
recognised  centre,  2091-6 ;  system  would  prevent 
begging,  2092 ;  would  be  an  advantage  to  honest  men, 
and  a  deterrent  to  loafer,  2093-5  ;  should  be  uniform 
and  xmiversal,  2095-6 ;  holder  of  ticket  might  be 
discharged  next  morning  without  task  if  system  were 
made  universal,  2246. 

Women  and  Children  at  Guckfield. 

Children  fewer  than  in  previous  years,  2064-7,  2072, 
2319. 

Attention  of  National  Society  for  Prevention  of  Cruelty 
to  Children  called  to  children  not  properly  cared  for, 
2067,  2070,  2270-2,  2324;  resulting  in  fewer  women 
and  children  coming  to  workhouse,  2177,  2256. 

Children  sometimes  sent  to  industrial  school,  2257-9 ; 
but  existing  law  not  strong  enough,  2276-86. 

Children  detained  for  inquiries  if  admitted  alone,  2259. 

Children  should  be  taken  away  from  habitual  tramps, 
2282,  2349  ;  their  parents  might  be  sent  to  labour 
colonies,  2350-1. 

Women  received  by  female  attendant,  2364. 

Workhouse  Masters'  Associatioit. 

"Suggestions  of,  2078,  2091-5,  2121-30,  2245,  2282, 
2298-308,  2339-42,  2349,  2365. 

Workmen's  Compensation  Act. 
Possible^effect  on  vagrancy,  2020. 


Mr.  JOHN  HUTTON,  M.P.  (3921-4161). 

Chairman  of  North  Riding  county  council.  Was  for 
seven  years  chairman  of  North  Riding  quarter 
sessions,  3922-3. 

Almsgiving. 

Vagrants  mainly  supported  by  poorer  classes,  4087-8. 
If  almsgiving  ceased,  vagrancy  would  probably  cease 
also,  4089-90. 

Casual  Paupers. 

Under  present  system  of  reUef  to,  police  co-operation 

desirable,  3971-3. 
Casual  Wards. 

Treatment  in,  compared  with  that  in  prison,  3927. 
Separate  cell  system  and  enforcement  of  regulations  at 

Northallerton  have  reduced  vagrancy,  4055-65. 
Separate  cell  system  probable  cause  of  decrease  in 

vagrancy  in  North  Riding,  4068-71. 

Convictions  of  Vagrants. 

Record  of,  should  be  kept,  4026-30. 

Detention  in  Casual  Wards. 

Regulations  have  been  effective  to  a  certain  extent,  but 
a  weakness  of  the  system  is  the  discretion  allowed  to 
workhouse  masters,  3927. 

Labour  Bureaux. 

Useful ;  employers  should  supply  information  to 
poHce,  3927,  4136-7. 

Labour  Colonies. 
Advocated,  3927. 

Belgian  colonies  too  large;  bad  effect  on  inmates,  3927, 
4083-5. 

Professional  vagrants  should  be  committed  to,  3939. 
Should  be  under  supervision  of  Home  Office,  with  local 

inspection,  3948-51. 
Contributions  towards  cost  should  be  made  from  county 

rates,  4046-8. 

Classification  in ;  criminal  class  should  be  excluded  and 
confirmed  tramp  kept  apart  from  others,  4094-7, 
4133. 

Sexes  should  be  kept  separate,  4151. 
Colonies  should  accommodate  from  100  to  200  men, 
4152. 

Agricultural  labour  in,  not  essential,  4154-5. 

Penal  Workhouses. 

As  in  Denmark,  advocated,  to  which  vagrants  should  be 
committed  by  quarter  sessions  after  repeated  con- 
victions, 3927,  3989,  4000-17,  4140-7. 

Danish  penal  workhouses  described,  3991-4006. 

Police. 

Control  of  vagrants  should  be  transferred  to ;  large 
proportion  of  wayfarers  are  professional  vagrants 
and  semi-criminal,  and  poUce  are  proper  persons  to 
deal  with  them,  3927,  3952-5,  4072-81 ;  whether  it 
would  be  necessary  to  increase  force,  4126  ;  existing 
casual  wards  might  be  utiHsed  by  police,  3956-66, 
4078-82 ;  new  ward's  would  only  be  necessary  in  a  few 
cases,  and  some  wards  might  be  closed,  3967,  3968-9 ; 
sergeant  or  inspector  should  have  supervision  of  each 
casual  ward,  3970,  4124-5  ;  danger  of  poHce  catching 
disease  from  vagrants,  4122-3  ;  female  tramps  would 
be  looked  after  in  same  way  as  female  prisoners, 
4127-8. 

Men  arrested  in  North  Riding  suppHed  at  police  stations 

with  meals,  4041-4. 
Discipline  and  management  of  police  preferable  to  that 

of  workhouse  officials,  4045. 

Prison. 

Increase  in  number  of  vagrants  committed  to,  3927, 
3974. 

Prison  preferred  to  casual  ward  by  vagrants;  food, 
warmth,  attendance,  and  exercise  in  prison  superior, 
3927,  3961-2  ;  prison  bath  superior,  4117. 

Prison  discipHne  should  be  made  more  severe,  4120. 

Treatment  in,  compared  with  that  in  casual  wards,  3927. 

Vagrant  prisons  should  be  penal  workhouses,  as  in 
Denmark,  3989-91. 
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Me.  JOHN  HUTTON,  M.F.—cont. 
Sentences. 

Short  sentences  harmful  and  not  deterrent,  3927,  3980. 

Seven  to  fourteen  days  the  average  in  North  Riding, 
but  no  understanding  exists  ainongst  the  magistrates 
as  to  length  of  sentences,  3975-8. 

Longer  sentences  advocated  for  vagrants,  3930. 

Twenty-eight  days  sufficiently  deterrent,  as  a  first 
sentence,  3979. 

Minimum  sentence  should  be  twenty-eight  days,  3983-5. 

-'  Binding  over  "  suggested  for  first  and  second  convic- 
tion, with  long  sentence  on  third  conviction  ;  as  to 
recording  sentences,  4026-33. 

Statistics. 

As  to  vagrancy  in  Northern  district,  4059,  4066-7. 
Same  men  counted  again  and  again,  4134-5. 
Not  reliable  in  case  of  dishonest  workhouse  master, 
4071. 

Tasks  of  Work  in  Casual  Wards. 

Should  be  unskilled  and  suitable  to  district — stone 
breaking,  oakum  picking  and  wood  chopping  advo- 
cated, 3931-4. 

Vagrancy. 

Decrease  in  North  Riding  between  1899  and  1903,  due 
to  adoption  of  separate  cell  system,  carrying  out  of 
regulations,  and  activity  of  police,  3927,  4059-71, 
4110-6;  increase  in  Durham  and  Northumberland, 
4067. 

Existing  system  and  treatment  described,  and  altera- 
tions suggested,  3927. 

Vagrants. 

Should  receive  remuneration  for  work,  even  in  casual 
wards,  3927. 

Should  be  treated  entirely  apart  from  Poor  Law,  3950. 
A  nuisance  to  cottagers  in  country  districts,  3927, 
4035-7. 

Low  standard  of  comfort  of,  3986-8. 
Not  as  a  rale  guilty  of  serious  offences,  4038,  4091-3. 
Frequently  walk  fifteen  miles  or  more  a  day,  4034. 
Should  only  be  sent  to  penal  establishment  by  competent 

court,  4140-7. 
Whether  temporary  influx  of,  e.g.  hop-pickers,  should  be 

provided  for  by  county,  4148-50. 

Way-ticket  System. 

Gloucestershire  plan  favoured,  but  to  be  effective  care 
of  wayfarer  should  be  transferred  to  police,  and  cost 
to  county  rate,  3927. 

Possibility  of  ticket  being  used  for  begging  purposes, 
4024-5. 

System  should  include  bread  ticket  for  mid-day  meal, 
4156-61. 

Honest  wayfarer  should  be  provided  by  pohce  with 
pass,  entitling  him  to  lodging  and  food  at  expense 
of  county  rate,  3927,  3937-8,  4018-21,  4077,  4101-6. 

System  would  assist  police  in  distinguishing  bona  fide 
cases,  3940-7. 

Doubtful  case  would  be  a  different  kind  of  ticket, 
4022-3. 

Bona  fide  wayfarer  would  not  object  to  go  to  poHce 

for  ticket,  4075-6. 
Difficulty  as  to  identity  of  holder  of  ticket  might  be 

met  by  system  of  finger  prints,  4098-100,  4129-32. 
Man  might  be  passed  on  by  rail,  4138-9. 

Women  and  Children. 

Would  probably  cease  to  lead  vagrant  life  if  men  were 
taken  off  road,  4086. 

Workhouses. 

If  casual  wards  cease  to  be  under  Poor  Law,  casual 
applicant  might  be  received  at,  4107-9. 
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Lieutenant-Colonel  H.  B.  ISAACSON  (9048-9175). 
Governor  of  Manchester  prison,  9048. 

Casual  Paupers. 

Dislike  supervsion  by  ordinary  paupers,  9168. 

Casual  Wards. 

Manchester  wards  weir*managed,  9168. 

Dietary  of  Prisoners.  / 

Depends  on  length  of  sentence :  seven  day 
prisoners  get  A.  diet,  and  fourteen  day  prisoners^ 
B.  diet  at  end  of  seven  days,  9059,  9063-4. 

Labour  Colonies. 

For  habitual  vagrants  favoured,  imder  control  and  at 
cost  of  State,  9077-88. 

Inmates  might  be  allowed  to  earn  rewards  as  induce- 
ments to  work,  but  all  should  be  fed  alike  ;  persistently- 
idle  men  should  be  sent  to  prison,  9089-94,  9169-71. 

Prison. 

Preference  for,  to  casual  wards  and  workhouses,  an  old' 

story,  9065-8,  9174-5. 
Prisoners  convicted  of  vagrancy  should  not  be  classed 

or  associated  with  criminals,  9069-70,  9079. 
Records  of  137  offenders  under  Vagrancy  Act :  many 

not  really  criminals  but  of  working  class,  9070-7. 
Accommodation    in    Manchester  prison;  practically- 

always  full,  9095-6. 
Commitments  to  Manchester  prison  in  one  year  ;  pro- 
portion for  vagrancy  offences,  9122-7. 
Life  in  prison  described,  9128-37. 
Locking  in  cells  for  few  days  a  deterrent,  9147-51. 
Conditions  in,  have  been  somewhat  ameliorated  in 

recent  years,  9152-6. 
Prison  is  punitive  for  man  committed  for  fourteen  days. 

9157. 

Sentences. 

Mostly  seven  and  fourteen  days  for  vagrants,  9060-2.". 

Sleeping  out. 

Raids  often  made  by  police  on  sleepers  out  in  Man- 
chester, 9116-8. 

Offenders  should  be  sent  to  house  of  detention,  not  tO' 
prison,  9119-22. 

Tasks  of  Work  in  Prison. 

Oakum  picking,  the  task  in  Manchester  prison  for- 
prisoners  of  vagrant  class  :  task  varies  according  tO' 
quality  of  junk  and  physical  condition  of  prisoners,- 
9050-8,  9097-9105. 

Hours  of  work  in  Manchester  prison  :  prisoner  has 
nothing  to  do  after  task  is  finished,  9106-9. 

Many  prisoners  exempted  from  work  by  medical  certifi- 
cate, 9110-3. 

Punishments  for  refusal  of  task,  9114-5. 

Men  unfit  for  hard  work  put  on  industrial  labour,  9134-7. 

Treadmill,  crank  and  stone  breaking  not  now  in  existence 
at  Manchester  prison,  9138-44,  9172-3. 

Oakum  picking  a  greater  punishment  than  treadmill, 
except  to  novice,  9145-6,  9153  ;  a  penal  task,  9147. 

Vagrants. 

A  large  proportion  not  criminals,  9158-66. 
Would  not  object  to  being  controlled  by  police  instead, 
of  by  guardians,  9167. 


Captain  FULLARTON  JAMES  (7506-7747.) 
Chief  constable  of  Northumberland,  7506. 

Begging. 

Not  many  complaints  as  to  begging  by  vagrants  in' 
Northumberland,  7712-3. 

Casual  Paupers. 

Seldom  detained  for  two  nights  in  NorthumberIanc\. 
7541-2. 
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Captain  FULLARTON  JAMES— cont. 
'Casual  Wards. 

None  in  Scotland,  7608. 

Some  in  Northumberland  might  be  closed  if  area  of 
chargeability  were  extended,  7638-40. 

Police  administration  would  be  an  advantage,  7641-5, 
7707-9. 

Distance  between  certain  wards  in  Northumberland, 
7728-9. 

Might  be  placed  under  joint  committee  of  guardians  and 
members  of  standing  joint  committee,  with  police- 
men or  ex-policemen  as  superintendents  under 
control  of  chief  constables,  7738-45. 

C!hildken  of  "Vagrants. 

Child  vagrancy  decreasing,  7531-4,  7715. 
No  special  action  taken  in  Northumberland  as  to, 
7717-8. 

•Common  Lodging-houses. 

Inspection  of,  by  pohce  desirable,  7735. 

liABOUE  Bureaux. 

At  casual  wards  and  police  stations  giving  information 
as  to  work  in  neighbourhood,  would  be  of  advantage  ; 
description  of  book  issued  by  chief  constables  of 
Scotland  giving  this  information,  7601-7. 

Xabour  Colonies. 

Advocated  for  tramps  refusing  to  work,  7674-8. 

Police  in  Northumberland. 

Act  as  assistant  relieving  officers  in  certain  unions  ; 

system  successful    and    should    become    general ; 

possible  difficulties,  7508-14,  7615-21,  7710-1,  7736. 
Inspect  casual  wards  and  common  lodging-houses,  but 

not  regularly,  7515-8,  7622-5. 
Census  of  vagrants  taken  by  ;  about  60  per  cent,  slept 

in  casual  wards,  7519-31,  7540-1,  7679,  7725. 
Telephonic  communication  between  police  stations  very 

useful  in  dealing  with  vagrants,  7563-5. 
Ex-policemen  as  workhouse  masters  more  successful 

than  others  in  checking  vagrancy,  7571-2. 

Prison. 

Preference  for,  not  expressed  by  vagrants  in  Northum- 
berland; no  extra  comforts  in  Newcastle  prison, 
7646-7. 

•Cost  of  taking  vagrant  to,  7648-51 . 

Sometimes  helps  vagrant  on  his  way,  7652-6,  7732-4. 

Seakching  of  Casual  Paupers. 
Whether  absence  of,  leads  to  drunkenness,  7746-7. 

Sj)ntences. 

Seven  days  or  under  useless  and  costly  ;  longer  sentences 
the  remedy,  7579-81,  7585,  7657-80. 

Majority  of  prisoners  are  serving  short  sentences,  7584. 

iRecording  first  conviction,  with  subsequent  long  sen- 
tence, would  repress  vagrancy,  and  result  in  fewer 
admissions  to  prison,  7582-3. 

Minimum  sentence  of  fourteen  days  suggested,  7661-3. 

Sleeping  out. 

Not  regarded  as  a  serious  ofience,  7667-8. 
Practice  more  frequent  in  Scotland  than  in  England, 
owing  to  absence  of  casual  wards,  7669-71. 

Tasks  of  Work. 

Wood  chopping  and  stone  breaking  in  Northumberland 
casual  wards,  but  tasks  seldom  enforced,  7543-4. 

Uniformity  of  Treatment  of  Casual  Paupers. 

Should  be  secured ;  county  administration  and  county 
area  of  chargeabiUty  suggested  ;  some  casual  wards 
might  be  closed,  7567-70,  7637-45,  7707-9. 

Regulations  of  Local  Government  Board  not  enforced 
in  many  unions ;  workhouse  masters  sometimes 
slack  in  dealing  with  vagrants,  making  wards  popular  ; 
difficulties  of  small  unions,  7570-1,  7626-36. 


Captain  FULLARTON  JAUES—cont. 
Vagrancy. 

Considerable  increase  in,  in  recent  years  ;  attributed  to 
termination  of  war,  slackness  of  trade,  and  lower 
wages,  7554-8,  7714-6. 

Vagrants. 

Average  rate  of  walking  of,  7528. 

Estimated  total  number  in  England  and  Wales,  and 
Scotland,  on  basis  of  Northumberland  census,7546-53. 

Complete  census  of,  for  England  might  be  taken  with 
little  difficulty,  7537-9. 

Found  more  in  agricultural  than  in  mining  and  manu- 
facturing districts,  7551. 

Commit  minor  offences  in  great  number,  which  give 
much  trouble,  but  not  crimes  of  violence ;  gipsies 
commit  more  violent  crimes  than  other  vagrants, 
7559-61,  7664-6,  7680-1. 

Cases  of  intimidation  by,  not  now  frequent,  7562,  7566. 

Pedlars  and  hawkers ;  system  of  granting  and  renewing 
certificates  needs  improvement ;  possible  effect  on 
vagrancy  and  crime,  7573-8,  7682-7706. 

Proportion  of  men  bona  fide  in  search  of  work  small, 
7586-7,  7675. 

Vagrants  classified  into  (1)  incorrigible  or  work-shy,  the 
great  majority,  who  are  mostly  able-bodied;  (2) 
travelling  labourers,  who  work  only  two  or  three 
days  and  then  drink ;  (3)  pedlars,  who  do  little 
harm,  7587-92. 

Vagrants  a  nuisance  requiring  repression  ;  detention  in 
labour  colonies  advocated  for  those  refusing  to  work, 
7672-8. 

Proportion  sleeping  in  casual  wards  in  Northumberland 

on  a  particular  night,  7679. 
Commit  few  offences  against  poor  law,  7719-24. 
Number  of  gipsies  in  Northumberland,  7726. 
Control  over  gipsies  not  dciired ;  Inclosure  Act  sufficient 

remedy,  7727,  7730-1. 
Finger-print  system  of  identification  of,  favoured,  7737. 

Way-Tickets. 

Gloucestershire  system — -if  made  general— not  likely 
to  do  much  good,  but  it  would  prevent  begging,  and 
police  would  be  brought  in  closer  touch  with  vagrants, 
7593-600,  7609-14. 

Women. 

Number  of  women  on  road  small  as  compared  with 
number  of  men,  7535-6. 


Me.  H.  a.  jury. 

Chief  inspector  of  Common  Lodging -Houses  under  the 
London  County  Council.  See  Sir  SHIRLEY 
MURPHY. 


Mr.  brook  T.  KITCHIN,  P.R.I.B.A.,  (9878-10147). 
Has  been  Architect  to  Local  Government  Board  for 
four  years;  was  assistant  architect  for  eight  years 
previously,  9878-9. 

Casual  Wards. 

Schemes  for  erection  of,  how  initiated  and  considered ; 

often   rejected   by  Local   Government   Board  on 

account  of  cost,  9880-90,  9910-5,  9963,  10145-6. 
A  model  plan  might  be  of  advantage,  but,  on  the  whole, 

present  system  preferred,  9891-3,  9901. 
Difference  in  cost  per  bed  in  London  and  country ;  how 

accounted  for,  9894-8,  9916-31. 
Requirements  of  Local  Government  Board  as  to  separate 

cells ;  no  difference  in  requirements  between  London 

and  country,  9901-5,  9935-6,  9932-3,1 0055, 10087-93, 

9961,  10125-8. 
Locking  cells;  inmates  allowed  out  if  they  wish  it, 

9906-9. 

Loans  for  new  wards  repayable  in  thirty  years,  9934. 
Cost  of,  in  London,  a  charge  on  Metropolitan  Common 
Poor  Fund,  9937-8. 
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Mr.  brook  T.  KITCHIN.— co«<. 

•Casual  Wards— cotc«. 

Economy  always  considered  by  Local  Government 

Board,  not  (because  of  Metropolitan  Common  Poor 

Fimd)  especially  in  London,  9939-41, 10057, 10069-71. 
Hackney  wards  described;  cost  excessive,  9942-56, 

10002-6,  10079-86. 
Provision  of,  in  London  very  costly;  15  per  cent,  of  cost 

due  to  requirements  of  London  Building  Act,  995  ; -64, 

10112-8. 

Mostly  paid  for  out  of  loans,  a  system  leading  to  ex- 
travagance, 9985-7. 
€ost  of,  at  Hackney  and  at  other  unions,  10007-24, 

10103-7,  10120-2. 
Accommodation  at  Poplar  wards,  10021. 
Buildings  in  floors  not  cheap  owing  to  requirements  of 

London  Building  Act  as  to  fireproof  floors,  10025-7. 
Expenditure  on,  has  increased  of  late  years ;  but  not 

the  requirements  of  Local  Government  Board,  10042-7. 
Bye-laws  of  local  authority  are  independent  of  Local 

Government  Board  requirements,  10048-9. 
Guardians  in  London  and  big  towns  not  inclined  to 

economy,  10050-4. 
Drainage  arrangement  a  serious  matter  in  London, 

10056. 

First  estimates  uncertain  and  unreliable,  and  generally 
exceeded,  misleading  the  ratepayers  ;  whether  loans 
should  be  limited  to  original  estimate,  10058-68, 
10142-4. 

Increased  original  expenditure  sonjetimes  reduces  cost 

of  upkeep,  10072-5. 
TSo  objection  to  working  bunks  being  in  open  air,10094-5. 
If  women  were  treated  separately  in  workhouse,  cost  of 

wards  would  not  be  largely  reduced,  10096-8. 
Accommodation  for  staff  and  administration  costly, 

10098-108. 

Xondon  and  provincial  wards  compared,  10108-10. 
l!?o  material  reduction  in  cost  can  be  made,  if  cellular 

system  continued,  10111. 
Cost  of  administration  increases  when  wards  are  on  site 

separate  from  workhouse,  10123-4. 
"Wards  opened  in  recent  years,  10127-35. 
Local  Government  Board  might  fix  average  cost  for 

London,  but  it  would  not  be  entirely  satisfactory, 

and  would  be  difficult  in  country,  10136^1. 
Wards  might  be  used  for  ordinary  workhouse  inmates, 

10147. 

liABouB  Colonies. 

Plan  of  suggested  colony ;  average  cost  per  inmate  for 
buildings,  9899-900. 

Lingfield  colony ;  cost  of  buildings,  9967-73. 

Durability  of  wooden  buildings  ;  advantage  of  creosoted 
wood,  9974-84. 

In  foreign  colonies  buildings  erected  by  colonists 
themselves,  9988-90. 

No  objection  to  four  rows  of  beds  in,  9991-6. 

No  objection  to  wooden  buildings  in  country,  with  safe- 
guards in  case  of  fire  ;  difference  in  cost  about  20  per 
cent.,  10032-5. 

If  experimental,  temporary  buildings  of  wood  and  iron 
recommended,  10036-41,  10076-8. 

'Workhouses. 

Distinction  between  ordinary  workhouse  and  test  house, 

9997,  10000-1. 
Unions  may  combine  to  build  joint  workhouse,  9998-9. 
London  Building  Act  appHes  to  workhouse  buildings, 

increasing  cost  of  construction,  10028-31. 
Cost  of  certain  test  houses  for  able-bodied  men,  10119. 

Me.  DAVID  LAMB  (6101-398,  6985-7505). 

One  of  the  chief  officials  of  the  Salvation  Army ;  has 
been  an  active  officer  in  the  Salvation  Army  for 
over  twenty  years,  6103  ;  was  governor  of  Hadleigh 
colony  for  five  years,  7339.  Is  a  guardian  of  the 
Rochford  union,  6223. 

'Casual  Paupers. 

Special  census  taken  of  men  in  London  casual  wards  ; 

summary  of  census  and  inquiries,  6106-21. 
Not  anxious  to  lead  casual  ward  life,  6360. 


Mr.  DAVID  LAMB—cont. 
Casual  Wards. 

"Wards  at  Rochford  workhouse  unsatisfactory,  6223-6. 
Cost  of  building  new  wards  a  serious  item  to  country 

unions,  6227-9. 
Must  be  retained  for  some  time,  but  should  be  gradually 

eliminated,  6230-2,  §237-42. 

Children. 

How  dealt  with  by  Salvation  Army,  6210-3. 
Emigration. 

Advantages  of  an  organisation  like  Salvation  Army  in 
dealing  with,  6163. 

Not  many  vagrants  have  been  emigrated  by  Salvation 
Army,  but  on  the  whole  they  have  done  well,  6164-7 ; 
numbers  sent  from  Hadleigh,  7104. 

Emigrants  in  trouble  in  Canada  would  return  to  Salva- 
tion Army  authorities  there,  6308-10. 

Instance  of  successful  emigrant  to  New  Zealand,  7354-5. 

Hadleigh  Land  and  Industrial  Colony. 

An  absolutely  voluntary  colony,  6132. 
Accommodation  at,  and  number  of  inmates  received, 

6139,  7267,  7357-60. 
Staff  at ;  some  promoted  colonists,  6140-1,  7337-45, 

7206-11. 

Work  mostly  agricultural  and  brick-making,  but  other 
trades  are  taught  with  success,  6142-54,  6339-41. 

Instances  of  successful  colonists,  7353-5. 

References  to,  in  book  The  Story  of  a  Great  En- 
deavour ;  "  "  able-bodied  "  construed  as  "  willing- 
ness "  ;  mark  of  prison  no  bar  to  admission  ;  age  no 
bar;  aim  of  colony,  6154-62,  6329-35,  6169-76, 
6180. 

Places  of  skill  or  trust  open  to  colonists,  6173,  7309-14. 
Results  of  training  in,  described,  6173-6. 
Classification  in,  largely  in  hands  of  governor,  6177-8. 
Certain  criminals  might  not  be  admitted,  6179-80. 
Has  been  in  existence  about  fourteen  years,  6181. 
No  special  accommodation  for  children,  but  cottages  are 

provided  for  married  people,  6208. 
Men  with  famihes  ;  how  dealt  with,  6209,  7326-36. 
Cases  not  followed  up,  as  a  rule,  after  discharge  from 

colony ;    impracticable  and  undesirable  to  do  so, 

6295-6311,  7355-6. 
Cost  of  colonj^ ;    capital   expenditure  added   to  by 

purchase  of  land  for  prospective  improvement,  6342-8, 

7346,  7389-98. 
Not  a  vagrant  colony  ;  more  for  unemployed,  6349-50. 
Not  many  inmates  leave  without  notice,  6361-3. 
Inmates  mostly  wear  their  own  clothes,  6364-6. 
Buildings  described  ;  cost  of,  much  less  than  buildings 

at  Rochford  union  workhouse,  6367-82,  6376-9. 
Competition  with  local  shops  occasionally  complained 

of ;   neighbouring  farmers  sometimes  benefited  by 

colony,  6385-98,  7268-76. 
Cases  received  in,  from  Broadmoor  for  compulsory 

detention  ;  payments  received  fonsuch  cases,  6991-4. 
Payments  made  by  guardians  for  men  sent  to  ;  in  some 

cases  men  earn  their  keep  and  guardians  cease  to  pay, 

6992-9,  7383. 

Arrangements  for  medical  attendance  at,  7015-6,7228-9. 
Arrangements  for  religious  services,  7017-23, 7260-5. 
Inmates  of  London  casual  wards  occasionally  received, 

but  most  London  guardians  send  ordinary  workhouse 

inmates,  7044-52. 
Class  of  men  received  at  colony  ;  casual  ward  class  would 

be  refused,  7089-91. 
Boards  of  guardians  sending  fewer  cases  ;  probable 

reasons,  7053-7. 
Men  returning  to  union  from  colony  not  always  prose- 
cuted for  refusing  to  maintain  themselves,  7058-60. 
Particulars  as  to  certain  men  sent  to  colony  by  Woolwich 

guardians,  7061-76. 
Men  must  be  willing  to  work  ;    how  willingness  is 

decided,  7077-8. 
Every  likely  applicant  would  be  placed  in  probation 

colony,  7079-84. 
Men  often  sent  away  for  want  of  room,  7081-2. 
Men  not  generally  admitted  off  road  except  through 

city  colony,  7085-7. 
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Me.  DAVID  'LAM.B—cont. 

Hadleigh  Land  and  Industrial  Colony — cont. 
Percentage  of  successes  claimed  as  result  of  treatment  in; 

particulars  as  to,  7103-24,  7234-8,  7361. 
Women  and  children  employed  for  fruit  picking,  etc., 

7209. 

Food  at ;    minimum  fixed ;    colonists  can  purchase 

additions  out  of  earnings,  7212-8. 
System  of  tokens  preferred  to  money,  7219-23. 
Men  refusing  to  work  discharge  themselves,  7224-7, 

7239. 

Work  provided  for  partially  disabled  men,  7230-2. 
Colony  consists  of  receiving  farm  and  main  farm,  7233- 
5. 

Class  of  work  done  by  "  gentlemen's  brigade  "  (doctors, 

solicitors,  etc.),  7266. 
Earnings  of  colonists  ;  if  banked  with  Salvation  Army 

interest  given,  7277-9. 
Discharged  colonists  sometimes  cause  nuisance  by 

loafing  around  colony  and  village,  7280-3. 
Visits  of  police  to  colony  discouraged,  7284-7. 
Drink  the  chief  cause  of  inmates  having  fallen  from 

good  positions,  7288. 
Certain  inmates  paid  for  by  relatives  or  friends,  7289-95. 
Percentage  of  men  admitted  from  workhouses,  7296-7  ; 

percentage  for  whom  no  payment  is  received,  7298. 
Men  sent  by  Mansion  House  and  "  unemployed  "  funds 

unsatisfactory,  and  had  to  be  kept  separate,  as  they 

demoralised  others  ;  their  families  were  not  received, 

7299-308,  7315-25. 
Inebriate  home  at,  kept  separate,  but  some  inmates 

work  on  colony,  7347-50. 
Average  value  of  inmate's  labour,  7351-4. 
Accounts  of  colony  ;  valuationof  stock,  etc.;  probable 

loss  on  colony,  and  cost  per  man,  etc.,  7346,  7362-403. 
Only  a  few  men  received  from  Salvation  Army  shelters 

and  workshops,  7414-9. 
Discharged  inmates  have  fares  paid  to  place  whence 

they  came,  7453. 
Inmates  ultimately  maintain  themselves,  7472-4. 
Hours  of  work  in  colony,  7478-80. 

More  inmates  in  winter  than  in  summer,  although  less 
ordinary  work  is  available,  7481-5. 

Labour  Colonies. 

Advocated  for  London  vagrants,  with  compulsory 
detention,  6125-31. 

Voluntary  colonies  should  be  established  apart  from, 
but  in  close  touch  with,  compulsory  colonies,  and 
under  one  administration,  6133-4,  7204-5. 

Many  men  would  voluntarily  enter  compulsory  colony, 
as  in  case  of  inebriate  retreat,  6134-8,  6254-5,  7088. 

Many  men  now  in  prison  might  be  transferred  to,  6169. 

Children  of  colonist  should  be  taken  from  him,  but 
placed  near  colony,  6207. 

Whether  man  compulsorily  detained  would  be  a  pris- 
oner, 6256-9. 

Treasury  might  contribute  towards  cost  of  maintenance 

of  vagrants  detained,  6260-1. 
Probable  number  to  be  detained,  6262-5. 
Establishment  of  colonies  would  have  deterrent  effect 

on  vagrancy,  6266-7. 
Whether,  like  workhouses,  colonies  would  be  objected 

to,  6267-78. 

Colonies  worked  by  charitable  institutions  preferable, 
but  State  colony  might  be  necessary  for  hopeless 
cases  :  philanthropic  management  more  successful 
than  official  management,  6279-82,  6287,  7096-102. 

Suggested  period  of  detention  one  to  three  years — 
hopeless  ones  for  life,  6283-6,  6315. 

Result  of  dealing  with  the  first  10,000  cases — the 
"  arrears  " — not  hopeful,  6288,  6353. 

Foreign  colonies  not  found  to  be  reformatory  ;  colonists 
find  it  difficult  to  obtain  employment  outside,  6289- 
94,  7166-71. 

Advantages  of  compulsory  detention,  6312-5,  6352. 
Teaching  a  trade  in,  would  be  expensive,  but  it  is  the 

only  chance  for  hopeless  men,  6316-31. 
Farm  colony  idea  not  a  new  one,  6336-8. 
Colonies  should  be  industrial  as  well  as  agricultural, 

6340-1. 

Responsible  authority  should  arrange  to  send  cases 
to  philanthropic  colony  like  Salvation  Army  colony  ; 
L      cost,  how  to  be  charged,  6354-8. 


Mr.  DAVID  LAMB— co7rf. 

Labour  Colonies — cont. 

No  difficulty  anticipated  as  to  safe  custody  of  inmates: 
of  voluntary  colony,  6359-63. 

Buildings  should  be  cheap,  and  exempt  from  building 
bye -laws,  6383-4. 

Men  committed  by  magistrates  could  be  sent  at  once 
to  separate  farm  at  Leigh  Park ;  they  would  be- 
kept  separate  from  existing  colonists  and  under 
stricter  supervision,  6985-8,  7000-7  ;  farm  would 
be  subject  to  Government  inspection,  7014  ;  accom- 
modation at  Leigh  Park,  7257-9. 

If  Salvation  Army  scheme  carried  out,  much  more- 
accommodation  would  be  required  :  cost  of  fresh 
sites  and  other  accommodation  could  be  provided, 
for  in  same  way  as  in  scheme  for  light  railways,  6989- 
90. 

Industries  to  be  established  must  be  determined  largely 
by  locality,  7008. 

Difficulty  of  establishing  industry  lessened  by  inmates- 
being  sent  for  term  of  years,  7009-13. 

Intermediate  institution  between  colony  and  free  life- 
required  :  "  discharge  machinery,"  7170-5,.  7454^5-. 

Work  in,  decreases  naturally  in  course  of  tiine,  7194-5. 

Costly  permanent  buildings  not  desirable,  as  develop- 
ment of  colony  cannot  be  foreseen,  7194-203. 

No  difficulty  anticipated  with  men  refusing  to  work,. 
7239-43. 

Eighty  per  cent,  of  the  casual  ward  habituals  would  pro- 
bably enter  colony  voluntarily  for  one  year  :  at  end! 
of  year  they  could  be  recommitted,  7244-56. 

Religious  services  at :  ministers  could  have  access,. 
7260-5. 

Probable  cost  of  establishing :  cost  might  be  met  by 
scheme,  based  on  Light  Railways  Act,  the  State 
finding  the  capital  expenditure,  7379-81,  7458-66, . 
7489-92. 

Earnings  of  colonists  should  be  controlled,  7456-7. 
Appointment  of  officers,  if  State  provided  colony,. 
7467-8. 

Regulations  for  conduct  of  inmates  should  be  drawn  up' 
and  approved  by  Secretary  of  State,  7469-71. 

Colonist  should  earn  his  food  and  have  a  choice  beyond 
a  certain  minimum,  7493-502. 

Bearing  of,  on  unemployed  question,  7502. 

Prison. 

Not  now  deterrent,  and  often  preferred  to  casual  wards, . 
6189. 

Salvation  Army  City  Colonies. 
Are  workshops  in  town,  7024-9. 
Men  sometimes  admitted  from  shelters,  7034. 
Inmates  occasionally  sent  to  Hadleigh,  and  vice  versa,. 
7041-3. 

Not  popular  with  loafers,  because  of  task  of  work 

exacted,  7093-5. 
Are  free  shelters  provided  for  destitute  men,  7422,. 

7425-7. 

Salvation  Army  Shelters  in  London. 

Number  of  shelters,  accommodation  at,  and  average 

number  relieved,  6182-3,  6186,  7411-4. 
Shelters  are  graded  :  payment  varies  from  2d.  to  6d.,. 

6184-5. 

None  are  free ;  all  supposed  to  pay  their  way ;  food 
sometimes  supphed  free,  7030-3,  7165,  7176-84,, 
7404-5,  7423,  7430. 

Intended  for  casual  workers,  not  loafers,  7034-40. 

Cheap  food  and  shelters  render  loafing  easy ;  whether 
loafing  is  increased  by  these  means,  7185-9. 

Might  be  used  as  receiving  house  for  habitual  night- 
loafers,  7190-3. 

Accounts  of,  show  a  profit,  7404-10,  7429-30. 

As  feeders  for  labour  colony,  not  necessary,  7416-9. 

Occasionally  give  free  shelter,  7428. 

Sentences. 

Short  sentences  useless  and  expensive,  6187-90. 

Difficulty  of  following  a  vagrant  if  system  of  recording- 
convictions  is  adopted,  6191-6. 

Vagrant  would  probably  prefer  option  of  going  into- 
labour  colony  for  a  year  to  one  or  three  months" 
imprisonment,  or  to  being  sent  up  for  trial,  6194-5. 

Indeterminate  sentences  favoured,  7475-7. 
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TVIr.  DAVID  hAMB—cont. 
'Shelters  and  Free  Meals. 

Objections  to  free  shelters,  7420-5,  7431-2. 
Lack  of  shelters  would  be  a  danger,  7433-6. 
London  shelters  full :  the  need  of  others,  7437-40. 
Institutions  giving  free  meals  in  London,  7441-4. 
;Make  it  possible  for  sleeping  out  class  to  continue  their 
existence,  but  also  lessen  the  evils  of  that  class, 
7445-52. 

Must  be  continued,  under  existing  social  conditions, 
7488. 

'Sleeping  out. 

Estimated  number  of  persons  sleeping  out  in  London 
on  a  particular  night ;  80  or  90  per  cent,  would  welcome 
opportunity  of  working,  6123-4. 

^Uniformity  of  Treatment  of  Casual  Paupers. 

Impossible  to  secure,  if  treatment  is  left  in  hands  of 
boards  of  guardians,  6218. 

Vagrancy. 

Bill  of  1904  embodies  suggestions  of  Salvation  Army; 

Act  of  1824  should  be  extended ;  classes  to  which  Act 

should  apply,  6188-9,  7147-64. 
,  'Central  authority  should  be  created  for  whole  country 
■  to  deal  with  vagrancy,  either  through  police  or  Poor 

Law  authorities ;  proposed  system  described,  6191-3, 

6215-22,  6229,  6240-66. 
IPolicy  of  Salvation  Army  based  on  classification  and 

individual  treatment,  6214. 
Industrial  conditions,  etc.,  affecting  vagrancy,  7486-7. 
Necessity  for  dealing  with,  a  matter  of  urgency,  owing  to 

its  bearing  on  the  unemployed  question,  7502-4. 

l^AGRANTS. 

Proportion  of  men  bona  fide  in  search  of  work,  difficult  to 
arrive  at;  perhaps  5  per  cent.,  6105-6,  6249  ;  number 
small ;  workhouse  masters  treat  them  specially,  but 
practice  interferes  with  uniformity,  6249-51. 

Modern  conditions  as  to  railways,  etc.,  should  prevent 
existence  of  class  of  wanderers,  6236. 

Habitual  vagrants  should  be  detained  ;  some  would 
voluntarily  submit  to  detention,  6252-8,  7088, 
7091-2. 

Advantages  of  compulsory  detention,  6312-5. 
More  hopeless  and  hardened  as  a  class  than  the  "un- 
employed," 6351-3. 

Way-tickets. 

Slodification  of  contmental  system  possibly  desirable, 
but  not  at  present  practicable;  men  would  enter 
labour  colony  without  ticket ;  system  would  be  more 
effective  in  country  than  in  London,  6197-206, 
6233-6,  6245,  7125-30. 

Objections  to ;  imphcation  that  State  must  find  work ; 
casual  ward  class  do  not  want  it ;  discrimination 
between  bona  fide  working  man  and  habitual  vagrant 
a  difficulty;  absence  of  means  of  identification; 
cheaper  to  send  men  on  by  rail  or  boat,  6245-8, 
7130-46. 

Decent  workmen  would  not  object  to  go  to  police  for 
tickets,  7139-45. 

'Women. 

Career  of  women  dealt  with  by  Salvation  Army  can  be 
followed  up  for  three  years,  6311. 


Me.  J.  G.  LEGGE  (4465-4643). 

Inspector  of  Reformatory  and  Industrial  Schools, 
4465. 

^Children  of  Vagrants. 

Vagrant  children  in  industrial  schools  stated  by  superin- 
tendents generally  to  be  below  average  in  mental 
capacity,  undersized  and  underfed,  more  willing  to 
work  in  shops  and  on  land  than  in  schoolroom,  but  less 
inclined  to  settled  occupation  than  other  children, 
4469-75,  4477-9  ;  they  turn  out  well,  but  not  so  well 
as  average  inmate,  4476. 


Mr.  J.  G.  LEGGE— core*. 
Children  of  Vagrants — cont. 
"-Children  of  gipsies,  etc.,  in  industrial  schools  few  in  num- 
ber, but  described  as  never  settling  down  when  they 
leave,  4495-7. 
Industrial  Schools  Acts  and  other  existing  Acts  probably 
sufficient  to  deal  with,  but  any  uncertainty  might  be 
removed  by  a  definiti'  enactment  dealing  with  chil- 
dren of  habitual  vagrants,  4575-610. 
Practice  of  taking  control  of  children  away  from  parents 
a  deterrent  to  parents — example  showing  this,  4611-8. 
Should  be  dealt  with  under  Industrial  Schools  Acts,  not 
under  Poor  Law ;  interference  of  parents  less  likely, 
4619-28. 

Such  children  occasionally  committed,  not  as  vagrants 
but  for  larceny,  4508-9. 

Industrial  Schools  and  Reformatories. 

Only  a  small  percentage  of  inmates  are  vagrant  chil- 
dren ;  numbers  in  Cumberland  and  Durham  schools, 
4467-8,  4502-9,  4498. 

Inmates  with  few  exceptions  committed  to  by  magis- 
trates, 4480. 

General  results  of  training  in,  satisfactory,  in  spite  of 

difficulties  with  parents,  etc.,  4485-94. 
Spare  accommodation  in,  attributed  to  lull  in  working 

of  Industrial  Schools  Acts  since  passing  of  Education 

Act  of  1902,  4481-3. 
Treatment  in,  the  most  practical  way  of  deaHng  with 

vagrant  children,  4499-501. 
Vagrant  children  easily  distinguished  from  others  on 

admission,  4518-20. 
No  legal  obstacle,  though  administrative  objection,  to 

admission  of  infants  to,  4524-5. 
Cost  of  maintenance  in,  recovered  from  parents  in  some 

cases,  4526. 

Cost  of  industrial  schools  per  head  ;   London  schools 

very  expensive,  4527-36,  4633-4. 
Size  of  schools — accommodation  should  not  exceed  200, 

4357-41. 

Vagrant  children  should  be  treated  with  others,  not 

separately,  4542-6. 
Inmates  of  reformatories  do  not  now  try  to  escape, 

owing  to  introduction  of  drill  and  athletics,  4551-2, 

4555-8. 

Reformatories  and  industrial  schools  mostly  under 
voluntary  committees  with  Government  supervision, 
4559-61. 

Schools  under  local  authorities  more  expensive  than 
those  under  private  management,  4562-4. 

Voluntary  local  management  with  co-operation  of  local 
authority  preferred  to  that  of  State,  4565-70,  4573-4. 

Legislation  leading  up  to  Act  of  1866,  4575. 

Industries  in,  interfere  but  little  with  outside  labour, 
4638-43. 

Magistrates  loth  to  send  children  to,  especially  vagrant 
children,  4588-9. 

Labour  Colonies. 

Experiment  well  worth  trying  ;  reformatory  school 
with  land  for  cultivation,  as  a  model ;  work  could  be 
done  for  surrounding  farmers,  but  outside  labour 
should  not  be  interfered  with  more  than  is  necessary, 
4510-7,  4533-4,  4565-72,  4629-32,  4635-7,  4643. 

Cost  in,  should  not  be  so  high  as  industrial  school  cr 
reformatory,  4534,  4548-50. 

How  inmates  might  be  kept  interested,  4553-5. 

Statistics. 

As  to  vagrant  children  in  reformatories  and  industrial 
schools,  4502-7,  4521-3. 

Vagrants. 

Children  should  be  sent  to  industrial  schools,  and  adults 

to  labour  colonies,  4547. 
Many  are  between  twenty  and  thirty  years  of  age,  4553. 
Charge  of,  should  be  transferred  to  education  or  police 

authority,  4623. 
Habitual  vagrant  should  be  punished  for  his  vagrancy, 

4607-10. 
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-Mr.  C.  S.  loch,  D.C.L.  (8545-8851). 

Has  been  Secretary  of  Charity  Organisation  Society 
since  1874.  Has  visited  labour  colonies  in  Germany, 
8677. 

Army. 

Many  pensioners  and  Reserve  men  in  a  certain  London 
workhouse,  8653-6. 

Begging. 

Figures  for,  compared  with  vagrancy,  8553-5. 

Law  against  not  strongly  enforced  since  1893,  8554. 

Statistics  as  to  begging  and  sleeping  out  offences  during 

past  ten  years,  8563-4 ;    analysis  of  figures  for 

certain  counties,  8575-83. 
Effect  of  Dorset  bread-ticket  system  on  begging  offences, 

8565-74. 

Casual  Wards. 

Sjratematic  visitation  of,  recommended,  8702. 

Common  Lodginq-Houses. 

Inmates  of,  should  be  "  identified,"  8633-4. 

Sanitary  condition  of,  in  London  and  provinces ; 
power  of  licensing  possessed  by  London  county 
council  should  be  given  to  local  authorities  in  pro- 
vinces, 8737-40. 

Frequenters  of,  fill  lowest  grade  of  labour,  8666. 

Partly  used  by  men  of  same  class  as  those  frequenting 
shelters,  8658. 

Laboub  Colonies. 

Foreign  colonies  not  very  successful :    in  Germany 

power    of    detention  sometimes  desired,  8677-81, 

8749,  8685. 
Colonies  never  pajdng  institutions,  8682-4. 
Separation  of  ex-convicts  from  other  inmates,  8686. 
Penal  colonies  advocated  for  criminals,  under  Prison 

Commissioners  and  Home  Office,   8687-9,   8692 ; 

other  colonies  might  be  under  supervision  of  Home 

Office,  as  in  case  of  industrial  schools,  8690-3. 
Period  of  detention  in :    first  sentences  important, 

when  man  is  "  corrigible,"  8769-73,  8828-30. 
Would  be  remedial  in  case  of  young  men,  and  a  deterrent 

for  the  rest,  8716-8. 
"  Sweeping  the  streets  "  into,  not  approved,  8736-7. 
Vagrants  should  be  sent  to,  by  justices  in  petty  sessions 

rather  than  by  quarter  sessions  :    quarter  sessions 

might  send  incorrigible  rogues  to  colonies,  8764-8. 
Estabhshment  of  penal  colonies  would  be  expensive, 

8738-41. 

Voluntary  colonies  useful  in  certain  cases,  but  they 
should  be  under  definite  regulations,  8774-5,  8835-7. 

Voluntary  colonies  should  only  be  started  under 
authority,  and  should  not  receive  pubHc  subsidies, 
8788-91. 

Size  and  classification  of  colonies,  8796-800. 
Difficulty  experienced  by  inmates  of  foreign  colonies 

in  obtaining  employraent  outside,  8801. 
Children  of  colonists  should  be  sent  to  industrial  school, 

8809-11. 

Police. 

Whether  control  of  vagrancy  should  be  transferred  to, 
8792-5. 

Prison.  '' 

Whether  a  deterrent  to  "  corrigible  "  vagrant,  8831-4. 

Sentences. 

No  uniformity  in  London  in  cases  of  begging  and 

sleeping  out,  8584-90. 
Short  sentences  of  a  few  days  neither  a  deterrent  nor 

a  cure,  8694. 

Minimum  for  habitual  vagrants  should  be  a  year, 
8695-6. 

A  month  should  be  minimum  for  begging  and  sleeping 
out ;  "  defective  "  man  might  be  treated  partly  as 
invalided,  and  sentence  lengthened  for  his  own  good  ; 
subsequent  sentences  should  end  in  labour  colony, 
8697-9,  8711-5. 

Indefinite  sentences  :    difficulties  of,  8744-8. 

Uniformity  might  be  secured  by  Home  Office  circular 
after  amendment  of  Vagrancy  Act,  8750-9. 


Me.  C.  S.  lock— cont. 
Shelters. 

Vagrancy  and  crime  fostered  by  ;  history  of  certain-. 

persons  using  shelters,  etc.,  8607-23,  8635-6,  8657-62. 
Indiscriminate  shelters  strongly  objected  to,  8622-3. 
Should  be  officially  inspected  and  classified,  including- 

Rowton  Houses,  and  the  inmates   "  identified "  ; 

new  shelters  should  not  be  started  without  official 

authority,  8624-32,  8671-3. 
Bad  effect  of  shelters  in  Whitechapel  on  pauperism  of 

district,  8642-8. 
Effect  of  "  King's  tent  "  established  by  Church  Army  : 

men  attracted  from  common  lodging-houses,  etc.> 

8649-52,  8784-7. 
Every  case  admitted  to,   should  be  investigated  j, 

probable  results,  8659. 
Shelter  system  shows  man  how  to  live  without  work,. 

8667-9. 

Sleeping  out. 

Analysis  of  figures  for  ten  years  ;  reduction  in  London: 

since  1898,  8563-83. 
Law  against,  should  be  strictly  enforced  ;  difference  of 
opinion  among  magistrates  a  difficulty  ;  uniformity 
might  be  secured  by  Home  Office  circular,  8750-5. 

Uniformity  of  Treatment  of  Casual  Paupers. 

Would  be  a  great  advantage  in  London,  8653. 
Absolute  uniformity  of  administration  in  both  rurall 

and  crowded  districts  not  desirable,  8704. 
Uniformity  impossible  under  present  administration. 

by  boards  of  guardians,  8705. 
Whether  uniformity  could  be  secured  by  poHce  control,, 

8792-3. 

Vagrancy. 

Effect  of  South  African  war  on  ;  increase  due  to  lapse 
of  work,  not  to  returning  soldiers,  8556-60. 

Inquiries  by  Charity  Organisation  Society  as  to ;, 
recommendations,  8641-2,  8702-3. 

Definition  of  vagrancy,  8662-5. 

Vagrancy  Act  should  be  amended  in  view  of  modern 

needs,  8686,  8699,  8754-9. 
French  law  as  to,  explained,  8742-3. 
Unemployed   question ;    its   bearing   on   vagrancy ;. 

report  of  Charity  Organisation  Society,  8802-6, 

8838-9. 

"  Ins  and  outs  ;  "   how  to  deal  with  ;   practically  of 

same  class  as  vagrants,  8805-8. 
Effect  of,  on  labour  market ;   settled  and  unsettled 

vagrancy,  8820-4. 

Vagrants. 

Estimated  number  in  England  and  Wales  and  Scotland  ; 

8550-4,  8561-2,  8816-9,  8825-7. 
Require  more  stringent  supervision,  either  by  Home 

Office  or  Local  Government  Board,  8605-7. 
Gipsies  ;  many  encamp  on  Surrey  commons,  causing  a 

nuisance  ;  difficulty  of  dealing  with  them,  8591-8604. . 
Have  intimate  knowledge  of  districts  providing  shelters, . 

Boup,  etc.,  8616-21. 
Percentage  of  honest  men  who  would  accept  work,  8670. 
Discrimination  in  treatment  of,  between  ex-convicts  and 

others  should  be  made,  8674-6. 
Identification  and  registration  desirable  ;  finger-prints, . 

8700-2,  8759-63. 
One  supervising  body  in  each  county  suggested,  8703, , 

8709-10. 

Numbers  would  decrease  if  poHce  rigidly  carried  out 
laws  against  begging  and  sleeping  out,  but  some  - 
sort  of  refuges  would  be  necessary,  8706-8. 

Weak-minded  vagrants  a  numerous  class  ;  in  some 
cases  compulsory  detention  approved,  8719-24. 

Some  form  of  segregation  necessary  in  certain  cases,. 
8725-6. 

ReUef  to,  not  at  present  costly,  8727. 
Should  only  be  detained  under  judicial    sentences, . 
f   the  offence  being  habitual  vagrancy,  8727-35. 
Control  of  ;  joint  committee  of  police  and  guardians  in 

each  county  suggested,  8792-5. 
Census  of  ;   what  to  include,  and  how  to  be  taken,, 

8840-51. 
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Way-tickets. 
Berkshire  and  Gloucestershire  systems  taken  by  them- 
selves, not  favoured  ;  reasons,  8776-7,  8780-1. 
German  system  not  possible  in  England,  8778-9. 
Dorset  system  (food  tickets)  not  objected  to,  8782-3. 

Workhouse. 

Admission  to,  not  always  better  than  tramping  for  man 
out  of  work,  8838-9. 

Women  and  Children. 

Very  few  on  tramp  comi^ared  with  number  of  men, 
8812-5. 


Mr.  H.  LOOKWOOD  (10438-10609). 

General  Inspector  of  Local  Government  Board.  Has 
been  General  Inspector  in  Metropolitan  district 
for  eleven  years,  and  was  previously  Inspector  in 
Midlands  and  in  Eastern  Counties,  10438-9,  10537-8. 

Casual  Paupers. 

In  London,  a  distinct  class  from  those  using  shelters 
and  common  lodging-houses  ;  spend  greater  part 
of  year  in  town  ;  numbers  identified  as  habituals, 
and  their  ages,  10464,  10503. 

Single  authority  to  deal  with,  required  in  London, 
10498,  10520-1  ;  for  a  county  outside  London, 
whether  it  might  be  a  joint  committee  of  guardians, 
10523-5. 

Casual  Wards. 

Outside  London,  not  visited  by  identification  officers 

as  in  London,  10522. 
Provision  of,  not  really  a  Poor  Law  matter,  10530-6. 
In  country,  mostly  within  workhouse  precincts,  and 

police  control  would  probably  cause  friction,  10565-6. 
Immediate  control  of,  should  be  in  hands  of  police  ; 

inmates  might  perhaps  be  regarded   as  prisoners, 

10570-5. 

If  wards  remain  under  guardians,  police  might  visit 
wards  and  see  that  task  is  imposed,  10576-83. 

Diet  and  accommodation  in  country  wards  not  generally 
satisfactory,  10596. 

Cost  of,  should  be  county  charge,  and  unnecessary 
wards  should  be  closed,  10598-10600. 

Wards  might  be  let  to  standing  joint  committee  of 
county  who  might  appoint  workhouse  master  as 
special  constable  for  management,  10601-6. 

Casual  Wards  in  London. 

System  of  inspection  by  visiting  officers  ;  object,  to 
identify  vagrants  liable  to  detention,  and  partly  to 
ensure  uniformity  of  management,  10440,  10443, 
lt)516-8. 

Difficulties  of  transferring  management  of,  to  police, 
asylums  board,  London  county  council,  or  joint 
committee  of  guardians,  10458-9. 

May  sometimes  be  used  by  persons  employed  in  neigh- 
bourhood of  wards,  but  probably  not  to  any  con- 
siderable extent,  10470-1. 

Systematically  used  by  a  body  of  London  casuals , 
10472-3. 

Wards  required  in  each  union  by  Houseless  Poor  Acts, 
but  system  precludes  any  general  arrangement  of 
wards  for  convenience  of  Metropolis,  10475-7. 

Cost  of,  a  charge  on  Metropolitan  Common  Poor  Fund, 
10477. 

Average  cost  of,  heavy ;  cheaper  wards  could  be 
erected  but  for   London   Building  Act,  10478-81. 

Refusals  of  admission  to  :  large  number  of  refusals  at 
certain  wards,  probably  owing  to  popularity  of 
associated  wards  and  to  less  stringent  carrying  out 
of  regulations,  10482-7. 

Thavies  Inn  wards ;  refusals  numerous  owing  to 
shelters,  etc.,  in  neighbourhood  ;  no  evidence  as  to 
what  becomes  of  persons  refused  admission  to  wards, 
10483-4. 

Congregation  of  applicants  outside  wards  sometimes 
causes  nuisance ;  objection  to  notice  being  put  up 
that  wards  are  full,  10488-91. 


Mr.  H.  LOCKWOOD—cont. 

Casual  Wards  in  London — cont. 

Casuals  refused  admission  probably  not  of  the  class  that 
sleeps  out,  10492-4. 

Wards  mostly  conveniently  situated  for  transfer  to 
another  authority,  10^98,  10566. 

Locking  in  of  inmates  not  unreasonable  where  bells- 
or  other  means  of  communication  are  provided  ; 
otherwise  separate  cells  useless,  10499-502. 

Central  organisation  provided  to  some  extent  by~ 
system  of  visiting  officers,  and  by  Metropolitan  Com- 
mon Poor  Fund,  10519. 

Detention  of  Casual  Paupers. 

Casuals  not  detained  in  London  in  all  cases  for  the- 
statutory  period  ;  superintendent  has  discretion  to 
discharge  vagrant  on  morning  following  admission,. 
10441-2,  10444-5. 

Detention  in  casual  wards  deterrent  in  country,  but  not 
in  London  ;  increased  powers  suggested  ;  accommo- 
dation and  diet  better  in  London  wards,  10465-9,. 
10556-60. 

Guardians. 

Different  boards  may  combine  for  purpose  of  providing 
schools,  asylums,  etc.,  but  arrangement  not  always 
successful,  10526-9. 

Primary  duty  of,  to  look  after  resident  poor,  10530-1. 

Sometimes  discuss  questions  allied  to  general  politics,. 
10452-3. 

Many  individual  guardians  pay  little  in  way  of  rates, 
10462-3. 

Labour  Colonies. 

Experiment  should  be  tried  for  habitual  vagrants,  but 
with  power  of  compulsory  detention  for  three  months- 
at  least,  10554-5,  10587-9. 

Voluntary  colonies  not  favoured,  10584. 

Existing  colonies  not  proved  to  be  reformatory,  10585-6. 

Colonies  might  be  graded  ;  in  one  class  men  might  com- 
mit themselves  for  given  period,  10590-2. 

Police. 

Control  of  vagrants  by,  would  probably  mean  enlarged 
force  and  increased  expense,  10564-5,  10607-9. 

Honest  wayfarer  might  object  to  police  questioning,, 
but  reason  for  objection  not  apparent,  10567. 

Shelters. 

Act  as  feeders  to  workhouses,  infirmaries,  and  casual: 
wards,  10550-3. 

Sleeping  out. 

A  considerable  number  sleep  out  in  London,  but  they 
are  separate  from  class  frequenting  casual  wards, 
10492-5. 

Police  control  of  casual  wards  would  aid  in  stopping 
practice,  10496-7. 

Tasks  of  Work. 

Casual  wards  unpopular  where  task  imposed,  10580. 
Uniformity  of  Treatment  of  Casual  Paupers. 

Treatment  not  uniform  in  London  ;  detention,  task,  and 
diet  vary ;  treatment  left  to  discretion  of  guardians, 
10444-6,  10449-54,  10474. 

No  uniformity  in  country;  some  unions  too  poor  to- 
provide  proper  wards ;  uniformity  can  be'secured  only 
by  a  single  authority  for  each  county,  10447-8, 
10523-5,  10.565,  10572. 

Could  not  be  secured  in  London  by  regulations  or 
pressure  of  Local  Government  Board,  but  only  hy 
transferring  management  to  one  authority,  10455-7. 

PoUce  would  be  more  successful  in  securing  than  a 
popularly  elected  body,  10562-3,  10568-9. 

Greater  uniformity  desirable,  both  for  vagrant  and  for 
public;  one  result  would  be  better  food  and  accom- 
modation for  vagrant,  10593-7. 

Vagrancy. 

Preference  for  nomadic  life  always  shewn  by  a  percentage- 
of  the  community,  10539. 

Vagrant  Children. 

Number  not  large ;  children  of  habituals  might  be  taken 
away  from  parents,and  in  some  cases  sent  to  industrial 
schools,  but  parents  should  be  made  to  contribute 
towards  cost,  10546-9. 
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Mr.  H.  'LOCKWOO'D—cont. 
Vagrants. 

Relief  of,  an  unattractive  object,  10460. 

'Old  and  infirm  vagrants ;  suggestions  for  dealing  with  ; 
detention  in  workhouse  pending  inquiry  as  to  settle- 
ment; discharge  only  with  consent  of  governing 
body,  etc.,  10503-12. 

Transfer  of  control  of,  to  another  authority  would  be 
welcomed  by  most  guardians,  10540-2 ;  present 
system  hard  on  smaller  unions,  10543-5. 

Workhouses. 

Proposal  that  detention  or  discharge  bs  determined 
by  governing  body;  whether  practicable,  10510-2. 

Money  payments  to  inmates,  as  in  Denmark,  for  good 
conduct,  10513-5. 


Captain  HARDY  McHARDY,  R.N.  (6764-6858). 

Chief  constable  of  Ayrshire,  6764. 
JBegging  in  Scotland. 

Simple  begging  an  offence  under  Burgh  Police  Act,  but 

not  in  rural  districts,  6783. 
■"  Masterful  "  begging;  Prevention  of  Crimes  Act,  1871, 

contains  provisions  dealing  with  certain  aggravations 

of  vagrancy,  but  does  not  touch  simf)le  begging  ; 

begging  attended  with  abusive  words,  or  behaviour 

not  amounting  in  a  legal  sense  to  intimidation,  not 

punishable  in  Scotland,  6784-90. 
Simple  begging  should  not  be  an  offence  in  the  absence  of 

provision  for  the  relief  of  able-bodied  but  destitute 

poor,  6808. 

If  provision  is  made  for  food  and  shelter  as  the  Ayrshire 
system  gives,  begging  might  be  made  an  offence, 
6847-8. 

Children  of  Vagrants. 

Action  taken  by  Society  for  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to 
Children  in  case  of  child  coming  within  Act,  6830. 

Children  would  benefit  if  taken  away  from  parents  ; 
but  number  might  be  large  and  not  a  few  parents 
would  be  glad  to  get  rid  of  children,  6831-2. 

TooD  and  Lodging  Tickets. 

Supplied  to  vagrants  in  Ayrshire ;  system  described, 
6765-77,  6844. 

Police  in  Ayrshire. 

Keep  record  of  all  vagrants  "  challenged,"  6778-80. 
Do  not  give  shelter  or  food  except  under  organised 

system  of  relief  tickets  ;   but  constables  sometimes 

buy  tickets  themselves  to  use  in  relief  of  destitute 

wayfarers,  6795-6,  6803. 
Police  stations  not  used  as  shelters,  etc.,  6797-9. 
Do  not  act  as  relieving  officers,  6818. 
Pedlars'  certificates  ;  how  issued,  6822-7. 
Entire  control  of  vagrants  should  not  be  handed  over  to 

police,  6840-3.  • 

iPooR  Law  in  Scotland. 

Able-bodied  and  their  dependents  receive  no  relief,  6819. 

Sleeping  out. 

In  barns,  etc.  (not  on  public  road),  effectually  dealt 
with  under  Trespass  Act,  6791-4,  6819-21. 

Vagrancy. 

County  councils  empowered  by  Local  Government  (Scot- 
land) Act  of  1899  to  make  bye -laws  for  repression  of 
vagrancy,  but  bye -laws  left  in  abeyance  owing  to 
legal  decisions,  6834-9. 

Vagrancy  an  evil  that  State  should  deal  with  ;  profes- 
sional vagrants  should  be  penalised,  6853-8. 

Vagrants  in  Ayrshire. 

System  established  in  1885  for  giving  food  and  shelter 
to  tramps  now  very  little  used,  but  still  useful, 
6765-6,  6772  ;  tickets  bought  by  pubhc  from  chari- 
table society,  and  given  to  vagrants  instead  of  alms  ; 
tickets  exchanged  by  police  for  orders  on  lodging - 


Captain  HARDY  McHARDY,  R.'N.—cont. 

Vagrants  in  Ayrshire — cont. 

houses,  6767-9,  6773-4 ;  inconvenience  sometimes 
caused  by  many  vagrants  applying  to  one  house  for 
tickets,  6770-1  ;  tickets  for  lodging-house  more 
sought  after  than  food  tickets,  6773 ;  applicants  some- 
times searched  by  police,  6775  ;  system  occasionally 
abused,  6776  ;  under  this  system,  food  not  so  liable 
to  be  sold  or  thrown  away,  as  commonly  happens 
with  food  given  direct,  6850-1  ;  no  other  mode  of 
relief  in  county,  68C0  ;  working  of  system  described, 
6844-51  ;  system  does  not  encourage  vagrancy,  as 
police  have  discretionary  power  to  refuse  orders, 
6846-52. 

In  Ayv,  trial  has  been  made  of  giving  tickets  exchange- 
able for  something  more  than  bread,  but  the  slight 
improvement  in  relief  is  found  to  attract  vagrants, 
6777-8. 

Police    sometimes    recognise    applicants    as  being 

"wanted,"  6781-3. 
Many  are  searchers  for  work,  but  are  not  regular 

workers,  6801-2,  6314-7. 
All  vagrants  "  challenged  "  by  police,  6779-80. 
Not  recruited  from  children  of  vagrants,  but  mostly 

broken  down  workmen,  6833. 
System  for  identification  of  those  convicted  of  vagrancy 

in  other  districts,  such  as  by  finger-prints,  would  be 

invaluable,  6828-9. 
Varying  numbers  of  vagrants  ;  causes  of,  6804. 
More  than  half  are  Scottish  ;  the  remainder  English  and 

Irish,  mostly  Irish,  6805. 
Vagrants  attracted  by  large  railway  works,  etc. ;  some 

merely  hangers-on  to  the  navvies,  6806-7. 
English  system  of  relief  not  favoured  ;  if  provision  for 

assisting  able-bodied  men  is  made,  habitual  vagrants 

should  be  treated  with  severity,  6808-10. 
Census  taken  by  Ayrshire  poUce  very  complete  ;  how 

taken,  6811-3. 

Way-ticket  System. 
None  in  Scotland,  6845. 

Mr.  G.  W.  meats  (982-1059). 

Vice-chairman  of  Hereford  board  of  guardians,  983. 

Casual  Paupers. 

About  20  per  cent,  are  men  bona  fide  in  search  of  em- 

plo3Tnent ;  at  fruit  and  hop-picking  times  percentage 

may  be  larger,  997. 
Great  increase  in  numbers  admitted  to  Herefordshire 

casual  wards  in  recent  years,  1006. 
Treatment  in  Hereford  casual  wards,  1008-15  ;  possibly 

partly  accounting  for  increase  in  vagrancy,  1016, 

1019-21. 

Casual  Wards  at  Hereford. 
Arrangements  described,  1008-15. 

Child  Vagrancy. 

Statistics  as  to  number  of  children  admitted  to  casual 
wards  not  conclusive,  as  many  children  go  to  common 
lodging-houses,  1040-2. 

Suggested  remedy  to  prevent,  1043-50. 

Labour  Bureau. 

Should  be  established  at  every  workhouse,  1025-8. 

Labour  Colonies. 

Professional  vagrants  should  be  sent  to,  1018,  1043-4. 
Should  be  in  hands  of  local  elected  bodies,  but  under 
supervision  of  State,  1059. 

Police. 

Should  deal  with  professional  vagrants  and  beggars, 
1024,  1038. 

Sentences.  i  1 

Given  by  different  magistrates  often  unequal,  1051-2. 
Seven  day  sentences  not  deterrent,  1053-5. 
Twenty-one  or  twenty-eight  days  should  be  minimum , 
1056-7. 
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Sfi!.  G.  W.  MEATS— conf. 
Statistics. 

As  to  casual  paupers  in  Herefordshire,  999-1005. 
Vagrancy. 

Hop-picking  often  used  as  an  excuse  for,  997. 
Possible  effect  of  South  African  war  on,  1007. 

Vagrants. 

Men  honestly  seeking  work  should  have  different  treat- 
ment to  professional  vagrants,  984. 

Professional  vagrant  really  a  semi-criminal,  984. 

Man  often  enters  casual  ward  and  sends  woman  and 
children  (with  his  money)  to  common  lodging- 
house,  1040-1. 

Way-tickets. 

Would  curtail  liberty  of  professional  vagrant,  but  if 
properly  supervised  by  police  would  assist  honest 
wayfarers  and  reduce  number  of  vagrants,  984,  988- 
90. 

System  should  be  carried  out  entirely  by  police,  1022-4. 
Herefordshire  system  described,  984-6,  991-7. 

Mr.  a.  0.  MITCHELL  (1783-2010). 

Chairman  of  Wilts  Vagrancy  Committee. 

Captain  STERNE,  E,.N. 
Chief  Constable  of  Wilts. 

Almsgiving. 

Women  in  country  cottages  often  give  from  fear, 
1829-34. 

Stopped  in  many  cases  by  issue  of  way-tickets,  1920-1. 
By  poorer  classes,  cannot  be  prevented,  1920-3. 
Prevention  of,  would  stop  vagrancy,  1922-3,  2010. 

Army. 

About  10  per  cent,  of  tramps  in  Wiltshire  alleged  to  have 
served  in,  1900-3. 

Begging. 

Sunday  the  best  day  for,  1828. 
Return  of  convictions  for,  1835-7. 
Way-ticket  system,  with  mid -day  meal,  takes  away 
excuse  for,  1849-50,  1853,  1881. 

Casual  paupers. 

Treatment  not  uniform  ;  vagrants  merely  passed  on  as 
quickly  as  possible,  1857-66,  1944. 

Casual  Wards. 

Separate  working  cells  as  well  as  sleeping  cells  a  benefit 
to  the  real  wayfarer,  and  a  deterrent  to  the  profes- 
sional vagrant,  1797. 

Every  ward  should  have  separate  cells  or  system  of 
separation,  1868-9. 

Control  of,  should  be  handed  over  to  some  other 
authority,  1883-8. 

Long  distances  between  certain  wards,  1952-7. 

Men  often  enter,  and  send  wives  and  children  to  common 
lodging-house,  2004-5. 

Common  lodging-houses. 

Number  in  Wiltshire,  1968. 

Detention  of  casual  paupers. 

Guardians  in  Wiltshire  generally  detain  over  Sunday, 
1826-8,  1924 ;  difficulties  caused  by  unions  not 
detaining  on  Sunday,  1924-8. 

Labour  Colonies. 

Professional  vagrants  should  be  committed  to,  for  long 
terms,  1881,  1899. 

Mid-day  Meal. 

Essential  to  success  of  way-ticket  system,  1792  1795 
1849  50.  '  ' 

Police. 

Control  of  vagrants  should  be  transferred  to,  and  cost 
made  a  State  charge,  1875-7, 1889, 1933-8  ;  guardians 
generally  favourable,  1933-5  ;  difficulties  of  transfer, 
1878-9,  1939-40,  1984-93. 

As  assistant  relieving  officers,  1890-3 ;  duties  help 
police  in  discharge  of  ordinary  duties,  1994-6. 
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Me.  a.  C.  MITCHELL  and  Captain  STERNE— co7t^. 
Prison. 

"Often  preferred  to  casual  wards,  owing  to  better  con- 
ditions,  1839-42,  1844-6. 
Sometimes  used  by  vagrant  to  help  him  on  journey, 
1847-8. 

Failure  of,  as  a  deterreiit,  1900. 

Diet  in,  should  not  be  better,  and  labour  less,  for  tramps 
than  in  casual  wards,  1969-83. 

Sentences  on  Vagrants. 

Uselcssness  of  sending  vagrants  to  gaol,  1838. 
Seldom  longer  than  seven  to  fourteen  days,  1843. 
Should  be  longer,  1900. 

Tasks  of  Work. 

Advantage  of  discharging  casual  on  completion  of, 
1797. 

Stone  breaking  cannot  be  a  uniform  task  owing  to 

varying  nature  of  stone,  1870-2. 
Should  be  uniform  as  far  as  possible,  1873-4. 

Vagrancy. 

Report  on,  made  by  chief  constable  in  1871,  2006-9. 
Vagrants. 

Influx  of,  caused  by  large  railway  works,  etc.,  1806-7, 

1896-7,  1962-3. 
Increase  in  number  since  1900,  1824-5. 
Association  wards  with  bad  accommodation  and  slack 

discipline  preferred  by  professional  vagrants,  1865-6. 
Separate  organisation  advocated  for,  as  distinct  from 

local  poor,  1867-8. 
Bona  fide  tramps  not  numerous,  1898. 
Census  of,  taken  by  Wiltshire  pohce,  1958-61,  1964, 

1998-2003. 

Way-ticket  System  in  Wiltshike. 
System  described,  1792-7. 

Cost  of  mid-day  meals,  1798-1805;  mainly  contributed 
by  boards  of  guardians,  1808-14. 

Circulars  and  bills  issued  calhng  attention  to,  1815-21 
1943,  1997. 

Honest  wayfarer  assisted  by,  1822-3,  1851. 

Has  reduced  almsgiving,  1829,  1852,  1920-1. 

Proportion  of  "  good  "  tickets  in  certain  years,  1894-5. 

Difficulties  caused  by  lack  of  uniformity  in  treatment 
of  vagrants,  1904-6. 

Caused  decrease  of  vagrants  for  some  years,  but  numbers 
have  increased  of  late  years,  1907-15. 

Tickets  cannot  be  exchanged  for  drink,  but  might 
possibly  be  transferred,  1916-9. 

Amount  of  bread  given  for  mid-day  meal :  no  com- 
plaints of  insufficiency,  1945-7  ;  how  given,  1948-51. 

System  should  be  universal,  1854-8,  1881. 

Wiltshire  Vagrancy  Committee. 
Constitution  of,  1783-90. 

Women  and  Children. 

Not  so  many  on  road  as  formerly,  2005. 

Mr.  J.  R.  MOTION  (6447-6618). 

Clerk  and  Inspector  of  poor,  Glasgow,  6447-8. 

Begging  in  Glasgow. 

Particulars  as  to  arrests  for  begging  and  vagrancy  : 
prisoners  sometimes  committed  to  poorhouse  for 
seven  days,  6484-97. 

Children  of  Vagrants. 
Very  few  in  Scotland,  6582. 

Should  be  boarded  out  and  controlled  as  in  England 
under  Act  of  1889,  6593-6.' 

Common  Lodging -Houses  in  Glasgow. 

Under  regulation  of  sanitary  inspector,  6600-4. 
Municipal    lodging-houses   have    improved  lodging- 
houses  generally,  6602. 

Disease. 

Danger  of,  being  spread  by  vagrants,  6598-9. 
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DIGEST  OF  EVIDENCE  : 


Mr.  J.  E.  MOTION— co9i<. 
XiABouE  Colonies. 

Advocated,  to  which  bona  fide  unemployed  workmen 

I »  should  be  sent  6541-4,  6579;  law  of  settlement 
would  not  create  any  difficulty,  6545-53. 

Management  of  colony  :  joint  committee  of  town  and 
parish  councils  suggested  ;  powers  of  detention  for 
an  indefinite  period,  6554-66  ;  no  difficulty  antici- 
pated as  regards  compirlsory  detention,  6583-7. 

TJnsuccessful  result  of  sending  men  from  Glasgow  to 
Locharbriggs  voluntary  colony,  6569-75. 

Area  of  administration  should  be  large,  6577-8. 

Suggested  colony  would  not  be  like  a  rural  poorhouse, 
6579. 

Committal  by  sheriff  preferred  to  that  of  magistrate ; 

case  to  be  revised  at  end  of  two  years,  6583. 
Poorhouse  used  as  labour  colony  would  be  a  prison,  but 

with  easier  administration,  6568,  6588-92. 

POORHOTTSES  IN  SCOTLAND. 

Able-bodied  men  certified  as  unfit  for  work  sent  to,  but 

others  refused  relief  and  referred  to  sheriff,  6453-7. 
Magistrates  have  power  of  compulsory  detention  in, 

while  inquiries  are  being  made,  but  not  to  order 

relief,  6506-16. 
Rules  of  Local  Government  Board  as  to  detention  in ; 

maximum  seventy-two  hours,  6505. 
Work  of  inmates  not  of  much  account,  6519,  6522. 
Vacant  beds  in,  might  be  utilised  for  tramps  if  labour 

colonies  are  provided,  6566-7,  6580-1. 

Poor  Law  in  Scotland. 

Able-bodied  men  not  recognised  by,  6449-51. 
Law  of  settlement  strictly  enforced,  6545-9. 

Prisons  in  Scotland. 

Diet  in,  better  than  in  poorhouse,  and  all  prisoners 
work ;  preference  of  man  for  prison  sometimes  ex- 
pressed but  not  believed,  6517-21. 

Employment  in  Barlinnie  prison,  6522-3. 

Vagrants  do  not  commit  offences  in  order  to  be  sent 
to,  6532. 

Sentences  in  Glasgow. 

For  begging  and  vagrancy  or  sleeping  out,  6496-504. 
Magistrates  have  power  of  compulsory  detention  in 

poorhouse  while  enquiries  are  made,  6506-16. 
Short  sentences  not  deterrent,  and  do  more  harm  than 

good;  fourteen  days  should  be  minimum,  6524-31. 

Shelters  in  Scotland. 

Free  shelters  in  Glasgow :  (1)  the  night  asylum  originally 
designed  for  workmen  and  their  families  now  largely 
used  by  tramps ;  is  usually  full  and  is  complained 
of  as  creating  a  class ;  (2)  shelters  recently  opened 
by  Church  Army  and  Established  Church,  6467-9, 
6605-8. 

System  not  so  extensive  in  Edinburgh,  but  complaints 

have  been  made  as  to  tramps  being  attracted  by  soup 

kitchens,  etc.,  6481-2. 
Free  distribution  of  food  by  Glasgow  corporation ;  how 

paid  for,  6609-12. 
Provided  in  certain  country  parishes  for  cases  of  illness, 

etc.,  6538-9. 
Provision  of,  not  desirable,  6540. 

Sleeping  out  in  Glasgow. 

Persons  found  sleeping  on  staircases,  etc. ;  provisions 
as  to,  6499-504. 

Vagrants  in  Scotland. 

Bona  fi.de  workmen  in  Glasgow  go  to  night  asylum  for 
houseless,  but  nothing  is  done  for  the  great  majority 
of  destitute  men,  6458-60. 

Many  vagrants  in  Glasgow  are  sheltered  without  legal 
authority  in  cells  attached  to  police  stations ;  no  food 
is  supplied,  6461-6,  6475-82,  6536-7  ;  large  numbers 
are  attracted  by  soup  kitchens,  etc.,  from  all  parts, 
6462-5. 

English  system  of  dealing  with  vagrants  not  desired, 
6471-4. 

Analysis  of  homeless  applicants,  and  tramps  applying 
for  relief  at  Glasgow,  6483-4. 


Isin.  J.  K.  MOTION—COW^. 
Vagrants  in  Scotland — cant. 

Half-yearly  census  of  vagrants  taken  by  police,  6533-5, 
6592,  6616. 

No  authorised  legal  provision  for,  6536-8. 

Should  be  dealt  with  by  police  and  detained  in  re- 
formatories, etc. ;  law  of  settlement  would  not  create  a 
difficulty,  6541^,  6550-3. 

June  tramps  a  different  class  to  December  tramps, 
6592,  6613-5. 

System  of  identification,  e.g.  finger-prints,  desirable, 
6597. 

Many  English  and  Irish  tramps  in  Scotland,  but  few 
foreigners,  6617-8. 

Superintendent  MULVANY,  Whitechapel  division  of 
Metropolitan  police  (9551-9683). 

Beggars. 

Arrested  if  evidence  justifies  it,  but  arrests  are  rare  in 

Whitechapel,  9553,  9621-3. 
Frequenters  of  shelters  in  Whitechapel  beg  in  other 

districts  during  the  day,  9624-5. 

Casual  Wards. 

Frequenters  of,  a  separate  and  superior  class  to  those 
frequenting  shelters ;  bath  and  task  a  deterrent  to 
"  shelter  "  vagrants,  9654-64. 

Children. 

Found  begging  sent  to  industrial  school  as  a  rule  under 

Act  of  1866,  9558-9,  9641. 
Wandering  with  parents ;  parents  should  be  required 

to  show  that  they  are  proper  persons  to  have  charge 

of  children,  9649-53. 

Coffee  Stalls. 

In  Whitechapel  division  cause  police  little  difficulty, 
hut  undesirable  people  often  congregate  round  stalls 
and  occasionally  commit  crimes,  9616-20,  9665-73. 

Common  Lodging-Houses. 

Estimated  number  of  vagrants  in,  on  7th  July,  1905, 
9631-3. 

Working  men  often  live  in,  9634-5. 

Rarely  visited  by  police;  are  under  jurisdiction  of 

London    county    council  and  well  looked  after, 

9635-9. 

Labour  Colonies. 

Habitual  vagrants  should  be  sent  to,  not  those  con- 
victed for  first  time,  9679-80. 

Sentences. 

For  begging,  depend  upon  circumstances,  but  are  fairly 

uniform,  9554-7. 
On  vagrants,  short  as  a  rule ;  heavier  sentences  would  be 

deterrent;  seven-day  sentences  have  not  the  least 

effect,  9677-8,  9683. 

Shelters. 

iledland  Hall ;  number  and  class  of  men  frequenting ; 

many  habituals,  9574-81,  9591-3  ;  other  shelters  in 

Whitechapel  division,  9582-6. 
Effect  of,  to  attract  homeless  and  hopeless  vagrants  • 

to  districts,  9587-93. 
Tend  also  to  attract  men  in  necessitous  circumstances, 

who  may  be  soon  dragged  down,  9597-8. 
Objections  to  men  leading  "shelter"  life;  many  in 

filthy  condition  and  unfit  to  be  at  large,  9599-604. 
Return  showing  free  meals  given  in  certain  shelters, 

9605-11. 

Loafer  can  obtain  free  shelter  (or  sleep  out)  and  free 

meals  without  interference,  9612. 
Percentage  of  men  saved  from  starvation  by  free  meals 

and  helped  to  regain  position  in  life,  practically  nil, 

9613-5. 

Free  food  distributed  at  night ;  recipients  beg  during  the 
day,  9626-9. 

Inmates  rarely  found  drunk,  9628. 

Frequenters  of,  a  separate  a.nd  lower  class  than  fre- 
quenters of  casual  wards,  9656-64. 
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Superintendent  MULVANY — cont. 

Sleeping  Out. 

Difficulty  of  proving  want  of  means,  9560-2. 
Offenders  generally  discharged  on  promising  to  go  to 

workhouse,  but  they  never  go,  9562-5. 
A  large  number  sleep  on  staircases,  etc.,  in  Spitalfields, 

but  police  cannot  interfere  unless  residents  complain, 

9567-73. 

Some  competent  authority  should  have  power  to  deal 
with,  9644-8. 

Vagrancy. 

Proceedings  taken  under  Vagrancy  Act  of  1824,  in 

cases  of  begging,  etc.,  9640. 
Vagrancy  Act  requires  amendment  so  as  to  facilitate 

removal  from  streets  of  sleepers  out  with  money  in 

their  possession,  9642-3. 

Vagrants. 

"  Shelter"  vagrants  lead  hopeless  and  aimless  lives  and 
make  no  attempt  to  work,  9594-6. 

Census  of,  taken  by  police  on  7th  July,  It  05,  9630-3. 

Identification  of,  by  finger-prints,  would  be  useful  if 
made  universal,  9674-5. 

Creation  of  class  of  habitual  vagrants  would  be  ad- 
vantageous, 9679. 

Way- TICKETS. 

System  would  be  deterrent  if  carefully  administered, 
9676. 

In  Metropolitan  area,  would  be  advantageous  as  a 
means  of  identification,  9681-2. 

Sir  SHIRLEY  MURPHY,  Medical  Officer  of  Health  of 
London,  and  Mr.  H.  A.  JURY,  Chief  Inspector  of 
Common  Lodging-Houses  under  the  London  county 
council  (5640-5910). 

'Casual  Wards  in  London. 

Effect  of  provision  of,  on  common  lodging-houses  and 
shelters ;   inmates  of  casual  wards  a  separate  and 
cleaner  class,  5703-6,  5807-9. 
JNot  necessary ;   something  more  deterrent  required, 
5707-8. 

(Restrictions  in,  as  to  cleanliness,  etc.,  a  deterrent  to 

both  men  and  women,  5703-5,  5745. 
;Many  wards  have  vacant  accommodation,  5774. 

'Cleansing  of  Persons  Act. 

Provision  under,  made  in  London  by  borough  councils  ; 
Act  a  dead  letter  to  a  great  extent ;  no  power  of  com- 
pulsion, 5692-4. 

iCoMMON  Lodging-houses  in  London. 

Since  1894  under  control  of  London  county  council ; 

formerly  under  control  of  police,  5646-7. 
"First  recognised  by  law  in  1851,  5648-9. 
'Large  proportion  of  inmates — possibly  90  per  cent.  

not  of  vagrant  class,  5645. 
Number  of,  at  end  of  1904,  5654. 
Xarge  estabhshments  now  the  rule,  5656-7. 
■Charges  in  ;  women  have  to  pay  more  than  men,  5659- 

63. 

Many  of  the  inmates  are  in  regular  work,  but  will  take 
the  cheapest  lodging  obtainable,  5685. 

Vermin  and  verminous  persons  ;  a  nuisance  and  danger 
to  others,  5696-701,  5865-7  ;  keepers  prosecuted  if 
vermin  found  in  beds,  5695  ;  recent  improvement  in, 
as  regards  vermin  ;  houses  now  in  very  good  order 
5702,  5804-5. 

•Open  all  night ;  wet  night  affects  number  of  inmates, 

5719-20,  5830. 
Often  occupied  during  day  by  persons  who  leave  at 

night  for  free  food,  and  return  next  morning,  5730-5. 
Largely  used  by  prostitutes,  5749. 
Have  many  vacant  beds,  5773. 

Municipal  lodging-houses  run  by  London  county  council: 
accommodation  in,  charges,  sale  of  food,  etc.,  5775-83. 

Accommodation  in,  decreasing,  owing  to  provision  of 
Rowton  Houses,  houses  let  in  furnished  lodginss,  etc  , 
5784,  5800.  ^ 

Victoria  homes ;  held  to  be  common  lodging-houses, 
5791—2, 

Difference  between,  and  cheap  hotel,  5793-4. 


Sir  SHIRLEY  MURPHY  and  AIe.  H.  A.  JURY— 
cont. 

GOMMON  L0DGINr4-H0USES  IN  LOXDON — COnt. 

Standard  in,  the  lowest  that  should  be  accepted,  5810-2. 

Raising  of  standard  of  living  in,  would^ot  affect  rest  of 
lower  class  population,  5816-7.:,, 

Population  in,  decrease^,  in  summer  in  fruit  and  hop- 
picking  seasons,  5820. 

Used  more  by  men  than  women  ;  two  or  three  women 
often  club  together  to  live  in  one  room  in  lodgings, 
5826-7. 

Larger  buildings  the  more  economical,  but  more  diffi- 
cult to  manage  in  case  of  outbreak  of  smallpox,  etc., 
smaller  houses  better  in  every  respect,  5831-4. 

Present  powers  of  London  county  council  sufficient ; 
council  have  power  to  require  register  of  inmates  to 
be  kept,  5847-53. 

Annual  licensing  by  London  county  council  of,  gives 
larger  power  of  control ;  whether  similar  power 
should  extend  to  provincial  authorities,  5851-3. 

Lodging-house  and  keeper  must  both  be  licensed ; 
whether  licence  could  be  withheld  on  economic 
grounds,  5854-7. 

Inmates  of  :  how  recruited ;  many  old  soldiers, 
5858-61. 

Mortality  in,  high,  especially  from  phthisis,  etc  ,  5859, 
5903. 

Foreigners  patronise  particular  lodging-houses,  5864. 
Inmates  of,  live  cheaply  ;   cost  of  food  and  clothing, 

5871-94,  5897. 
Many  inmates  live  in  a  state  of  semi-starvation,  5883, 

5895-6. 

Smallpox  spread  by  inmates  of,  5901-2. 
Ventilation  of,  important,  and  in  some  cases  requires 
amendment,  5904-5. 

Distribution  of  Free  Food  in  London. 

Estimated  number  of  persons  receiving  free  meals  ; 
many  not  really  homeless,  but  attracted  by  the  soup, 
etc.,  5726-37. 

Free  food  and  sleeping  out ;  connexion  between,  5717- 

22,  5743,  5764-9. 
Prevention  of  giving  free  meals,  would  be  difficult,  5752-4. 
Givers  of  free  food  should  be  governed  by  the  laws 

governing  trade sj^eople,  5755-6. 
Influx  from  provinces  caused  by,  5861-3. 

Houses  let  in  Furnished  Lodgings. 

Increase  in  number  of ;  often  provided  in  connexion 
with  common  lodging-houses,  5800-3. 

Are  under  supervision  of  borough  councils,  but  regula- 
tions are  not  strictly  enforced  and  the  houses  are  some- 
times only  occasionally  inspected,  5801-3,  5815. 

Conditions  in,  sometimes  worse  than  in  shelters,  but 
superior  to  those  existing  in  1866,  5813-4. 

Infectious  Disease. 

Smallpox  often  spread  by  inmates  of  common  lodging- 
houses  ;  vaccination  the  only  safeguard,  5901-2. 

Rowton  Houses. 

Not  under  control  of,  nor  inspected  by,  London  county 
council,  5658,  5785,  5790. 

Distinction  between,  and  hotels  and  common  lodging- 
houses,  5786-90,  5836-9. 

Number  of,  and  accommodation  provided,  5795-9. 

Shelters  in  London. 

Now  under  control  of  London  county  council  as  common 
lodging-houses,  but  question  as  to  power  of  council 
where  no  charge  is  made  to  lodgers  has  been  raised, 
5651-3. 

Number  of,  and  total  accommodation  provided  in,  5655. 

Definition  of,  as  distinguished  from  common  lodging- 
houses,  5664,  5835. 

Accommodation  in,  poorer  than  in  common  lodging- 
houses,  but  should  be  levelled  up  and  regulations 
enforced,  5664-8,  5805-6. 

Action  necessary  for  persons  who  cannot  pay  for 
cheaper  lodging-houses,  5810-2. 

Objections  to  bunks  in ;  occupants  sleep  in  their  clothes, 
and  vermin  cannot  be  detected,  5669,  5690-1  ; 
practice  should  be  stopped,  5669-71. 
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Sir  SHIRLEY  MURPHY  and  Me.  H.  A.  JURY— 
cont. 

Shelters  in  London — cont. 

Provision  in,  fpr  dryii;g  and  disinfecting  clothes  better 

than  in  common  lodgin!5;-housep,  5672-5. 
Enforcement  of  regr.lations  woxild  probably  result  in 

increased  charge*,  and  would  reduce  number  of 

inmates,  5676-9. 
Many  inmates  could  pay  for  better  accommodation,  but 

tendency  is  to  accept  lower  standard,  if  cheaper, 

5680-8,  5895. 

Minimum  standard  of  conditions  should  be  fixed,  5681, 
568S. 

Increase  in,  would  decrease  number  of  common  lodging- 
houses,  5683-6,  5706. 

If  closed,  frequenters  of  would  not  have  to  sleep  out, 
but  could  find  money  for  bed  in  common  lodging- 
houses,  5689-90. 

Shelters  always  full,  5718,  577?. 

Institutions  giving  free  meals,  5711-6. 

Not  used  by  prostitutes  to  any  extent,  5748. 

Wet  night  increases  nnmber  of  inmates,  5830. 

Societies  running  philanthropic  shelters ;  some  abso- 
lutely free  ;   accommodation  provided,  5840-5. 

Inmates  of ;  ho^v  recruited  :  nianv  old  soldiers,  5858- 
61. 

Free  food  attracts  people  from  provinces,  5863. 

Power  of  county  covmcil  to  refuse  licences,  5854-6. 

All  except  free  shelters  run  on  a  commercial  basis  ; 

food  sold  cheap,  but  at  a  profit.  5897-9. 
Conditions  of  life  in,  too  low  for  a  civilised  community, 

5900. 

Sleeping  out  in  Londo^s. 

Estimated  number  of  persons  sleeping  out  accordmg 
to  winter  census  ;  movements  of  class  guided  mainly 
by  free  food  distribution,  5713-7,  5723-4,  5764. 

Free  food  and  sleeping  out,  connection  between  ; 
practically  all  persons  obtaining  free  food  sleep  oul , 
5717-22,  5726-37,  5743,  5906-10. 

Sleepers  out  a  distinct  class  and  cannot  be  mistaken, 
5725. 

On  staircases :    mostly  women  between  thirty  and 

forty,  5738-41,  5746-7. 
Comparatively  few  women  sleep  out,  5743-4,  5826-7. 
Sleepers  out  should  be  segregated  and  detained  by 

State ;    practice  could   soon   be  stopped,  5750-1, 

5757-71,  5824-5,  5868-70. 
Present  condition  of  things  as  to.  imsatisfactory,  5757-8. 
Practice  increased  by  advertisements  of  free  food, 

5764-9. 

Plenty  of  accommodation  available  in  casual  wards, 
shelters  and  common  lodging-houses  for  sleepers  in 
streets  or  on  staircases,  5818. 

In  summer  probably  more  frequent  than  in  winter ; 
often  from  choice,  5821-3. 

Summer  census  would  be  useful,  5823. 

Effect  of  weather  on,  5828-9. 

Police  should  arrest  all  persons  found  sleeping  out, 
5868-70. 

Statistics. 

As  to  shelters  and  common  lodging-houses  in  London, 
5645,  5654. 

Vageants. 

State  should  take  care  of.  and  detain,  persons  unable  to 
maintain  a  certain  standard  of  living,  5709-12. 

Mr.  ROBERT  J.  PARR  (10927-11058). 

Director  of  Isational  Society  for  Prevention  of  Cruelty 
to  Children,  10927. 

National  Society  foe  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to 
Children. 

Conditions  of  charter  granted  to,  10928-9. 

Number  of  children  dealt  with  by  Society  :  proportion 
of  vagrant  children  small,  10939-43,  11055. 

Proposed  scheme  for  registering  and  identifying  vag- 
rants with  children,  10946.  10954,  11046-9. 

System  of  inter-communication  in  use  between  branches 
,      of  Society,  10955-6. 


Me.  ROBERT  J.  PARR— co««. 

National  Society  foe  Peevention  of  Cruelty  to- 
Childeen — cont. 

Guardians,  police  and  Local  Government  Board  In- 
spectors co-operate  with  Society,  10996-11002 ; 
action  sometimes  causes  decrease  in  number  of 
children  frequenting  a  particular  workhouse,  11003-4, 
11046,  11052. 

Has  no  institution  in  which  to  maintain  children,  but 
makes  use  of  institutions  and  homes  already  in 
existence  by  undertaking  responsibility  of  main- 
tenance, 11005-7,  11042-4. 

Policy  of  Society  is  to  preserve  family  life  as  far  as 
possible :  and  to  secure  reform  of  parents  rather- 
than  removal  of  children,  11021-2,  11037  ;  children 
taken  by  Society  sometimes  given  back  to  parents, 
11037. 

Action  taken  by,  often  relieves  rates,  11033. 

Does  not  seek  further  powers  of  detention,  11038-41', 

•Vageant  Childeen. 

Numbers  usually  not  more  than  3  per  cent,  of  total 
number  of  vagrants  ;  larger  percentage  at  Stafford 
in  October,  1903,  10930-9,  10946-7,  11023. 

Children  used  as  instruments  of  begging,  10944  ;  prac- 
tice would  cease  if  almsgiving  ceased,  11034. 

Objects  of  N.S.P.C.C.  as  to  ;  only  children  who  are- 
neglected  or  ill-treated  can  be  dealt  with,  10949-53, 
10993-5  ;  numbers  dealt  with  in  recent  years,  10957  ; 
conviction  almost  invariably  obtained  if  prosecution 
undertaken,  10958  ;  prosecutions  for  neglect  and 
abandonment,  10959-62  ;  children  dealt  -with  under 
Industrial  Schools  Act  or  adopted  by  boards  of 
guardians,  or  custody  obtained  by  the  Society  until' 
age  of  16,  10963  ;  difficulty  caused  by  magistrates 
charging  cost  of  maintenance  on  the  Society  or  on 
person  bringing  child  before  them,  and  by  pohc 
and  guardians  refusing  to  take  action  :  instances 
shewing  this,  10964-81,  10983-6,  10989-91,  11031-2, 
11056-8  ;  enforcement  of  law  should  be  in  hands  of 
one  defined  body,  10982,  11055  ;  question  of  settle- 
ment a  difficulty  :  suggestion  that  place  of  birth 
should  be  a  place  of  settlement,  10985  ;  if  charge 
were  made  a  county  charge  difficulty  would  be 
minimised,  but  action  by  local  authority  should  be 
made  compulsory,  10987-8. 

Difficulty  of  enforcing  orders  against  parents,  10991. 

Act  of  1904  gives  no  new  powers  over,  10992. 

Poor  Law  Act  of  1899  often  put  in  force  by  guardians 
as  to,  although  children  are  not  settled  in  their  union, 
11008-10. 

Vagrant  Children  Bills   of    1904 :    whether   act  of 

habitually  tramping  about  with  children  should  be; 

considered  an  offence  :    children  sometimes  happy" 

although  on  tramp,  11011-20. 
Number  of,  maintained  by  N.S.P.C.C,  11026-8. 
Difficulty  of  tracing  cases  of  cruelty  to  :  illustration, 

11029-30,  11033-4. 
Generally  without  pducation,  11034-6. 
Children  under  age  of  nurture,  sometimes  a  difficulty,. 

11039-40. 

Vageants. 

Many  tramps  attracted  to  Stafford  by  lax  discipline,, 
but  few  to  Lichfield  where  strict  labour  test  is  im- 
posed, 11024-5. 

Uniform  treatment  would  diminish  total  number  of, 
11047-8. 

Police  control  of,  would  assist  N.S.P.C.C.  in  carrying- 
out  scheme  of  registration  and  identification,  and 
would  tend  to  secure  uniformity  of  treatment, 
11050-3. 

Difficulty  of  securing  convictions  for  street  offences,. 
11058. 

Rev.  J.  B.  PATON,  D.D.  (5055-5323). 

Chairman  of  Executive  Council  of  Christian  Social. 
Service  Union,  5284.  Agrees  in  the  main  with. 
Mr.  Brooks'  evidence,  5287. 

Allotments. 

System  of,  should  be  encouraged  among  workmen,  eveiti 
in  towns,  5312-4. 
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Eev.  J.  B.  PATON,  D.B.—cout. 
Aemy. 

Discharges  from,  a  cause  of  vagi-ancy,  5320. 
Workshops  and  farms  in  connection  with  barracks 
suggested,  5320. 

'Casual  Wards. 

Should  be  abolished  and  other  provision  made  for 
men  seeking  work,  5312,  5316. 

'Children  of  Vagrants. 

Might  be  sent  to  workhouse  ■w'ith  their  mothers,  if 
their  fathers  are  sent  to  vagrant  colony,  5321. 

Insurance  against  Unemployment. 

Methods  of,  in  force  on  continent,  might  be  developed 
in  this  country,  5315. 

Labour  Bureaux. 

Should  be  organised  and  placed  in  communication 
with  one  another,  5312. 

ELabour  Colonies  for  Vagrants. 

Inmates  should  be  classified,  graded  as  regards 
character,  and  kept  separate  in  colony  or  in  separate 
colony  with  prospect  of  promotion  (or  degradation) 
from  one  grade  to  another,  as  in  American  prisons 
and  Belgian  colonies,  5288-96,  5304. 

Treatment  in,  should  be  reformatory,  5289. 

Parole  system  advocated,  as  in  connection  with 
American  prisons,  5296-5303. 

Management  should  be  either  directly  by  State  or  by 
pDiianthropic  societies  assisted  by  local  authorities, 
who  should  bfe  represented  on  committee  of  manage- 
ment, 5263. 

Men  should  be  settled  on  the  land  as  far  as  possible, 

as  in  Holland,  5305-10,  5321. 
Period  of  detention  should  be  two  years  with  power 

of  parole  at  earlier  period,  5323. 
Free  labour  colony  a  necessity  in  connection  with 

relief  stations,  5258. 
One  labour  colony  (on  Lake  Neuchatel)  pays  its  way, 

5171. 

iPeisonebs. 

On  discharge  should  be  allowed  to  enter  vagrant 
colony,  5320. 

'Relief  Stations. 

Should  be  provided,  as  in  Germany,  for  workmen 
seeking  employment;  workhouses  might  be  utilised, 
5316-7  ;  way-tickets  would  be  required,  5318. 

Trades  Unions. 

Arrangements  might  be  made  with,  that  men  past 
their  prime  should  work  by  piece  work,  or  for  fewer 
hours,  and  receive  a  less  wage,  5312. 

"Vagrancy. 

Suggestions  for  preventing  increase  of,  5311-6. 
System  of  relief  stations  in  Westphalia  has  tended  to 

reduce  vagrancy,  5316. 
Causes  of ;  discharges  from  Army  and  prison,  mobility 

of  labour,  congested  urban  life,  etc.,  5320-1. 

'Vagrants. 

Recruited  largely  from  men  seeking  work,  5311. 

Bona  fide  working  men  travelling  to  seek  work  should  be 
provided  with  suitable  accommodation  in  work- 
houses or  relief  stations,  instead  of  in  casual  wards, 
5312,  5316-7. 

'Way-tickets. 

Favoured,  mth  system  of  relief  stations,  5318. 

Mr.  ROBERT  PEAOOOK  (7748-8007). 

Has  been  chief  constable  of  Manchester  for  seven  years, 
and  before  that  was  chief  constable  of  Oldham  for 
six  years  and  of  Canterbury  for  four  years,  7748-7750, 
7924 ;  has  had  twenty-six  years'  police  experience, 
7751. 
"jBegging. 

Offenders  in  Manchester  arrested  by  police,  7758. 
Popularity  of  Manchester  amongst  beggars  the  result  of 
indiscriminate  almsgiving,  soup  kitchens,  etc.,  8004-7. 


Mr.  ROBERT  PEACOCK— co««. 
Children  of  Vagrants. 

Number  small,  how  dealt  with  in  Manchester;  of 

cruelty  referred  to  N.S.P.C.C.,  7925-33,  7979,  7993. 
Should  be  sent  to  industrial  schools,  7994. 

Common  Lodging-houses.^ 

Police  in  Manchester  have  power  to  enter  and  inspect, 
7987-8. 

Detention  of  Casual  Paupers. 

Not  enforced  in  Manchester  in  case  of  men  seeking  work, 
8000-2. 

Dietary  of  Casual  Paupers. 

Difficulty  of  obtaining  mid-day  meal  when  not  in  casual 
ward,  7864-9. 

Labour  Bureaux. 

System  in  Manchester  described;  does  not  apply  to 

tramps,  7806-17,  7983-4. 
Objections  to,  where  employment  cannot  be  given  to 

applicants,  7882-9. 

Labour  Colonies. 

With  power  of  detention  recommended  as  the  only 
practical  solution  of  the  tramp  difficulty  ;  suggested 
suitable  colony,  7773-4,  7843-4,  7962-4,  7974. 

Colonies  and  colonists  should  be  classified,  and  men  of 
bad  character  sent  to  penal  settlement,  and  others  to 
industrial  colony  where  they  might  be  taught  a  trade, 
7775-81. 

Habitual  loafer  or  vagrant  should  be  sent  to  penal 
colony  and  made  to  work,  7855-7,  7861,  7982. 

Difference  between  suggested  colony  and  prison,  7858-9. 

Inmate  refusing  to  work  should  be  punished  by  loss  of 
food,  etc.,  7890-1. 

Magistrates  would  probably  send  men  to  quarter  sessions 
if  latter  had  power  to  commit  to  colony  for  one  to 
three  years  ;  Inebriates  Act  as  precedent,  7897-9. 

Should  be  farm  colonies  principally,  7965;  Salvation 
Army  colony  at  Hadleigh  not  suitable  for  vagrants 
without  power  of  detention,  7967-70. 

Manchester  Casual  Wards. 

Joint  casual  wards  described ;  accommodation  in  and 
average  number  of  inmates,  7762-5,  7765-7. 

Inmates  allowed  to  leave  early  to  seek  work,  7818-20. 

Could  be  transferred  to  police,  without  difficulty;  police 
control  would  give  greater  responsibility,  but  results 
would  probably  justify  it,  7938-9,  7989-91. 

Better  managed  and  cleaner  than  common  lodging- 
houses,  7959-61. 

Police  pensioner  preferred  to  active  policemen,  to  take 
charge  of,  7992. 

Joint  control  by  watch  committee  and  guardians 
desirable  and  would  secure  uniformity,  7995-7. 

Discipline  and  task  exacted  in,  not  the  cause  of  unpopu- 
larity of  wards,  7999. 

Police  in  Manchester. 

Only  deal  with  vagrants  as  offenders  under  Vagrancy 

Act,  7752,  7985. 
Do  not  visit  casual  wards  regularly,  but  are  never 

refused  admission,  7821-2. 
Not  appointed  as  assistant  relieving  officers,  7823,  7986. 
With  larger  powers  could  deal  more  effectively  with 

vagrants,  7824,  7934-7. 
Total  number  of  police  in  Manchester,  7837. 
Pedlars'  certificates,  how  issued  ;  licence  offers  facilities 

for  larceny  ;  endorsing  convictions  on  certificates  not 

necessary,  7900-23. 
Difficulty  of  dealing  with  night  loafers,  7980-2. 
Police  control  and  management  of  casual  wards  would 

give  greater  responsibility,  but  results  would  justify  it, 

7989-91. 

Prison. 

Preference  for,  to  casual  wards,  often  expressed  by 

vagrants,  7862-3. 
Not  now  disliked,  owing  to  greater  comfort  in,  7870. 
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Me.  ROBERT  PEACOCK— eo?ii. 
Sentences. 

Manchester  magistrates  very  lenient ;  many  men  dis- 
charged or  given  seven  day  sentences,  which  are  not 
deterrent,  7782-90,  7852-3. 

For  sleeping  out,  begging,  etc.,  after  a  previous  con- 
viction, should  be  a  month,  7791-3,  7874-6. 

Uniformity  in,  almost  impossible,  7873. 

Minimum  sentence  desirable,  but  nob  likely  to  be 
adopted,  7877-8. 

Convictions  might  be  recorded,  and  after  several  con- 
victions man  sent  to  quarter  sessions  for  sentence, 
7879-81. 

Few  "  incorrigible  rogues  "  dealt  with  in  Manchester; 
possible  reasons,  7892-6. 

Shelters.  ' 

Sleepers  out  and  inmates  of  common  lodging-houses 
attracted  by  free  shelters ;  shelters  not  therefore 
beneficial,  7828-9,  7948-53,  7975-8,  8004-5  ;  shelters 
where  work  is  enforced  not  so  attractive,  7954-8. 
Police  or  city  authorities  should  have  power  to  inspect 
and  close  shelters,  7830-6. 

Sleeping  ottt  in  Manchester. 

Persons  apprehended  mostly  tramps,  but  honest  work- 
men not  prosecuted,  7753. 

In  public  places  not  interfered  with,  but  othermse 
police  arrest,  7754-7. 

More  persons  found  sleeping  out  in  winter  than  in 
summer  ;  vagrants  go  into  the  country  in  summer, 
7768-9. 

Exceptional  amount  of,  although  accommodation  is 

available  in  casual  wards  and  common  lodging-houses; 

cause  of  preference  for  sleeping  out,  7825-7,  7940-7. 
Not  a  serious  ofience,  but  men  who  sleep  out  are  a 

dangerous  class,  7826-7. 
Sleepers  out  attracted  by  free  shelters  and  free  food, 

7828-9. 

Tasks  of  Work  for  Casual  Paitpers. 

Principally  stone  breaking  at  Manchester ;  man  allowed 
to  perform  task  on  day  of  admission,  and  to  discharge 
himseK  at  6  o'clock  next  morning,  7818-20. 

Not  enforced  if  men  have  work  to  go  to,  8003. 

Few  prosecutions  in  Manchester  for  refusing  task,  7998. 

Vagrancy. 

Law  already  strong  enough  to  deal  with,  if  magistrates 
Mdll  exercise  powers,  7759. 

Vagrants. 

Existing  law  strong  enough  to  deal  with  habituals ; 
sending  cases  up  to  sessions  should  be  resorted  to, 
7759-61. 

Manchester  tramps  mostly  idle,  unskilled  men  ;  many 
have  been  convicted  and  are  known  to  police,  7770, 
7845-51,  7962-3  ;  percentage  who  would  accept 
work  if  offered,  7771-2. 

Many  live  permanentlv  in  Manchester  or  neighbourhood, 
7839-42. 

State  justified  in  undertaking  expense  of  detaining 

habituals,  7845-6. 
Food  of;  how  obtained  when  not  in  casual  wards,  7864-9. 
Should  be  given  a  chance  to  earn  a  living  before  being 

dealt  with  by  police  measures,  7854. 
Control  of,  by  police  would  be  more  successful  than 

under  guardians,  7934-7. 
Treatment  of,  should  be  more  uniform  both  by  guardians 

and  magistrates,  7872. 
Attracted  to  Manchester  by  distribution  of  free  food, 

etc.,  8004-7. 

Way-tickets. 

System  would  not  be  effective  in  Manchester  or  other 
large  towns,  but  if  made  general  -vs  ould  aid  in  identify- 
ing vagrants,  7794-7805. 

Major  POULTON,  Chief  constable  of  Berkshire  (4644- 

4871). 
Almsgiving. 

Decreases,  when  public  are  satisfied  that  vagrant  can 

obtain  food  by  means  of  way-tickets,  4766-7. 
Threats  often  used  to  extort  alms  from  cottagers,  4867-9. 


Major  POULTON— con#. 
Begging. 

Law  against,  enforced  in  Berkshire,  but  police  discrimi- 
nate between  cases,  4750-2. 

Casual  Paupers. 
Act  of  1882  has  not  had  fair  trial,  4779. 

Casual  Wards. 

Whether  they  could  be  brought  up  to  standard  in 
prisons,  4715-21. 

Separate  cell  system  advocated,  4785-7. 

Marked  effect  of  separate  cells  in  certain  unions,  4831-5. 

Visited  by  police  in  Berkshire,  but  not  regularly,  4852. 

If  taken  over  by  police,  care  of  females  would  be  a 
difficulty,  4865. 

Retired  police  officers  might  be  appointed  superintend- 
ents of,  4866. 

Children  of  Vagrants. 

Food  distributed  to,  by  Berkshire  police  out  of  charit- 
able fund,  4697-8. 

Number  of,  small  in  proportion  to  adults,  4699-700. 

Should  be  kept  from  a  tramp  life,  4700. 

Might  be  taken  care  of  in  union  from  which  man  witL 
way-ticket  departs,  4701-3. 

Dealt  with  under  Industrial  Schools  Act  in  Berkshire,, 
but  not  for  simply  travelHng  with  vagrants,  4845-6. 

Common  Lodging-houses. 

Vagrants  in,  twice  as  numerous  as  in  casual  wards, 
4673. 

Should  have  more  inspection  and  supervision,  and 
registration  should  be  improved,  4692-4,  4848. 

Police  as  inspectors  of,  4694-6,  4803-8,  4849-50. 

Visited  by  police  daily  in  Berkshire  for  men  "  wanted,'' 
4849-51. 

Diet  of  Casual  Paupers. 

Inadequate  and  insufficient  to  work  on;  should  be- 
improved  and  made  uniform  throughout  country, 
4681-4,  4753-65,  4858-9. 

Labour  Bureaux. 

Should  be  worked  by  town  authorities,  notices  being 
shown  at  workhouses  and  poHce  stations,  4704. 

System  at  Reading  described,  4705. 

Information  might  be  circulated  by  Labour  Department 
of  Board  of  Trade,  4706-7. 

Labour  Colonies. 

For  habitual  tramps  desirable ;  should  be  under  control' 
of  Home  Office  or  Prison  Commissioners,  4689-91, 
4858. 

Inmates  should  be  treated  as  in  prison ;  food  as  an. 
incentive  to  work,  4708-10. 

Mid-day  Meal. 

Way-ticket  should  provide  mid-day  meal,  and  police 

might  have  authority  to  grant  it  to  any  man,  cost  to 

be  a  charge  on  the  particular  union,  4732-3. 
Meal  of  bread  and  cheese  suggested,  which  might  be 

given  to  vagrant  when  he  leaves  casual  ward  in 

morning,  4734. 
Should  be  given  to  every  man  keeping  to  his  route,  4735. 
Given  by  police  in  Berkshire  out  of  charitable  fund,  4847- 

Police. 

Only  vagrants  committing  crime  should  be  dealt  with 
by,  4773-9. 

Give  meals  to  prisoners  in  custody  at  police  stations  in 

Berkshire,  4790-5. 
Tendency  to  increase  duties  of,  deprecated,  4808-17.- 

4866. 

As  assistant  relieving  officers  ;  value  of,  4813-4. 
Should  be  in  touch  with  vagrant  population,  both  in 
casual  wards  and  in  common  lodging-houses,  4853-6. 
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Prison. 

Preference  of  vagrant  for,  attributed  to  better  diet  and 
greater  comfort  in,  4677-80,  4682,  4711-24,  4862. 

Pkosecutions. 
For  misconduct  in  workhouse ;  large  increase  in  recent 
years ;  probable  reasons  for  increase,  4861-2. 

Sleeping  out. 

Every  person  found  sleeping  out  in  Berkshire  prosecuted 
as  a  rule ;  fires  caused  by  practice  of  sleeping  out, 
4799-802, 4856. 

Tasks  of  Woek. 

Coal  sackmaking  not  so  hard  as  stone  breaking,  4725-6. 
Wood  chopping  given  up  in  some  cases  owing  to  com- 
■  plaints  of  interference  with  outside  labour,  4727. 

Uniformity  of  Treatment  op  Vagrants. 

Should  be  required  throughout  country ;  enforcement  of 

uniformity  would  not  be  difficult,  4675,  4744-7, 

4780-4,  4837,  4859-60. 
Might  be  secured  by  Order  of  Local  Government  Board, 

4788-9,  4839-41. 
Difficulties  of  securing,  from  popularly  elected  bodies, 

4837-43. 

Grants  from  county  might  be  made  conditional  on 
uniform  system  being  carried  out,  4842. 

Vagrancy. 

Report  on,  in  Berkshire  in  1904.  4646. 

Gradual  decrease  in,  up  to  1900  in  Berkshire,  but 

subsequent  increase  attributed  to  South  African  war 

and  bad  trade,  4646-51. 
Reduction  of,  in  Berkshire,  owing  to  public  ceasing  to 

give  alms  on  introduction  of  way-tickets,  4766-9. 
Whether  law  relating  to,  could  be  worked  by  officials 

apart  from  guardians,  4844. 

Vagrants. 

Recent  increase  of  crime  by,  in  Berkshire,  4652. 
Many  travel  between  London  and  the  west  through 

Berkshire,  4653-6. 
Small  proportion  of  bona  fide  workmen  amongst, 4657-60. 
Identification  of  criminal  vagrants  suggested,  with 

system  of  finger-prints,  4685-8,  4742-3,  4863-4. 
Reasons  for  lax  treatment  of,  in  some  unions,  4747-8, 

4753. 

Few  come  under  notice  of  police,  4749. 
One  authority  in  each  county  to  deal  with,  not  re- 
commended, 4770-3,  4857. 
Travel  mostly  on  main  roads,  4836. 
Gipsies  a  nuisance  in  Berkshire,  but  dying  out,  4818-22. 
Route  traversed  by,  depends  on  expectation  of  charity 

from  public,  4835. 
Should  be  confined  to  main  roads  as  far  as  possible, 
4847. 

Way-ticket  System. 

Varying  success  of,  in  Berkshire,  owing  to  want  of 
support  of  guardians  and  of  adjoining  counties, 
4661-6,  4675-6. 
If  made  general  and  uniform  would  be  of  advantage, 
but  system  should  enable  police  to  identify  idle 
vagrants,  4667-71,  4675,  4728,  4744-6,  4859. 
Would  assist  to  stop  begging  and  help  honest  man  so 
far  as  casual  ward  vagrants  are  concerned,  4672-4, 
4738-41,  4870-1. 
Tickets  might  be  issued  by  workhouse  masters  and 

would  be  certificates  of  identity,  4728-31. 
Man  leaving  his  route  should  be  prosecuted  under 

Vagrancy  Act,  4736-7. 
System  would  not  increase  the  number  of  regular 
tramps,  4796-8. 

Workhouses. 

Situation  (as  to  main  roads)  of  workhouses  in  Berk- 
shire, 4823-30. 


Mr.  PRESTON-THOMAS  (1-730,  8276-8544). 

Has  been  an  Inspector  of  the  Local  Government  Board 
■  since  1894,  fii-st  in  the  Eastern  Counties  district 
and  then  in  the  Devon  district,  and  previous  to 
that  was  for  a  considerable  period  in  the  Local 
Government  Board  and  Privy  Council  ofiices.  His 
present  district  is  DeijDnshire,  most  of  Somerset,  and 
Cornwall,  1-5. 
Made  a  report  in  1904  on  methods  of  dealing  with 
vagrancy  in  Switzerland,  8276. 

Almsgiving. 

Professional  vagrants  would  vanish  if  casual  alms- 
giving were  stopped,  694-7. 

Largely  a  practice  of  poorer  classes,  698. 

Alms  often  demanded  by  threats,  699-701. 

Diminished  in  Switzerland  by  labour  colonies  and 
way-ticket  system,  8374. 

Army. 

Effect  of  short  service  system  on  vagrancy,  594. 
Returns  of  1897  and  1898  as  to  proportion  of  vagrants 

said  to  have  been  in  the  Army,  595-6. 
Militiamen  using   casual   wards  going  to  and  from 

training  :  complaint  as  to  detention,  8541-4. 

Bathing  of  Casual  Paupers. 
Not  now  a  deterrent,  495-7. 

Advantages  of,  from  sanitary  point  of  view,  and  as 

means  of  detecting  disease,  498,  529. 
Should  be  made  compulsory,  500. 

Beggars. 

Early  legislation  stringent  and  repressive,  7-8,  13,  17-19. 
Law  against,  in  Switzerland,  varies  in  each  Canton, 
8281-3. 

Decrease  in,  in  Switzerland  :  causes,  8372-3,  8436. 
Casual  Paupers. 

First  required  to  be  kept  in  separate  ward,  dieted  and 
set  to  work,  by  general  Order  of  1842,  39. 

Identification  system  in  London,  111-21,  428  ;  numbers 
identified  in  1903,  and  numbers  detained  four  days, 
424-5  ;  no  identification  system  in  country,  427-8 

Disposal  of  food  found  on,  378-80. 

Procedure  in  case  of  sick  vagrants,  465-75. 

Often  refuse  work  when  offered  ;  instances  quoted, 
506. 

Treatment  of,  not  reformatory :   no  religious  services 

provided  on  Sundays,  541-2. 
Mostly  professional  tramps,  692. 

See  also  Vagrants. 

Casual  Wards. 

Guardians  required  to  provide  by  Act  of  1871,  102. 
Separate  cells :   commended  by  Poor  Law  Board  in 

1868,  and  by  Local  Government  Board  in  1871,  96, 

104  ;  cell  system  need  not  necessarily  be  introduced 

in  every  workhouse,  606. 
Davrooms  in  ;  when  first  suggested  by  Local  Government 

Board,  167-71. 
Practically  every  union  has  a  casual  ward,  and  many 

have  separate  cells,  208-11,  603-4. 
Expense  of  providing  modern  wards  hard  on  small 

unions,  453-8. 
Abolition  of,  suggested  to  House  of  Lords  Committee 

in  1888,  507. 
Sunday  a  day  of  idleness  in,  541-2. 
Now  generally  free  from  vermin,  545-6. 
Cost  of  modem  wards,  instances  of  expensive  and 

cheap  wards,  610-22  ;  if  rendered  useless  by  change 

in  present  system  large  amount  of  capital  expenditure 

would  be  lost,  623. 
Not  as  a  rule  available  for  other  workhouse  purposes, 

624. 

Annual  cost  of  maintaining  wards,  difficult  to  estimatf , 
832-4. 

Sudden  inrush  of  tramps  could  be  met  by  temporary 

provision,  726-7. 
Guardians  sometimes  difficult  to  persuade  to  provide 

necessary  accommodation,  729. 
Control  of,  by  combination  of  unions  undesirable,  8469. 
Might  be  transferred  to  standing  joint  committee  ; 

difficulties  in  way,  8470-4,  8477,  8493-4. 
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Might  be  rented  from  guardians,  and  workhouse  master 

appointed  constable  in  charge,  8478-80. 
Some  wards  might  be  closed  if  control  were  transferred 

to  police,  8492-4. 
Expenses  of,  might  be  diminished  if  task  of  work  is  not 

enforced,  but  numbers  might  largely  increase,  8495. 

Child  Vagrancy. 

Proportion  of  children  very  small  compared  with  total 

number  of  vagrants,  265-71. 
Vagrant  Children  Protection  Bill  of  1904,  513-5. 

Common  Lodging-houses. 

Number  of  vagrants  relieved  in,  now  insignificant,  202-7. 
Absence  of,  sometimes  drives  men  to  casual  wards,  386. 

Detention  of  Casual  Paupers. 

For  four  days,  authorised  by  Casual  Poor  Act,  1882,  but 
mainly  carried  out  in  London,  136-8,  426 ;  outside 
London,  cases  so  detained  rare,  344-6,  418  ;  not 
much  objection  has  been  raised,  although  practice 
savours  of  imprisonment,  419-20. 

Discretion  allowed  by  regulations  largely  exercised  by 
guardians,  417-23. 

Extension  of  power  of  detention  advocated  by  House  of 
Lords  Committee  in  1888,  507. 

No  exceptions  should  be  made ;  guardians  should  be 
required  to  detain  everybody  except  genuine  workers 
provided  with  tickets,  605,  64"?.  663,  674,  711-6. 

Dietary  of  Casual  Paupers. 

Uniform  diet  prescribed  for  London,  93-4. 

Compared  with  that  of  prisoners,  336^3,  347. 

Order  of  1887  aboHshed  bread-and-water  diet  for 
breakfast  and  supper  in  London,  and  improved 
children's  dietary,  362,  411 ;  improved  diet  has  not 
increased  number  of  child  vagrants,  412-5. 

Cost  of,  363-5. 

Has  remained  stationary  since  1882,  while  that  for 
prisons  and  workhouses  has  been  improved,  366. 

No  meals  supplied  outside  casual  wards  unless  by 
voluntary  effort,  369-76. 

Improvement  of,  would  tend  to  attract  vagrants  unless 
working  conditions  were  altered  at  same  time,  but 
maintenance  of  present  scale  is  not  justified,  384-5, 
416  ;  dietary  should  be  improved  and  made  uniform, 
with  no  alternative,  647. 

Order  of  1882  prescribes  alternative  dinner  of  bread  and 
soup,  but  alternative  is  not  often  given,  405-10. 

Enforcement  of  Regulations. 

Enforcement  of  provisions  of  Order  of  1882  as  to  search, 
detention,  and  task,  especially  if  there  are  cells, 
almost  invariably  results  in  reduction  in  number  of 
casual  paupers,  but  neighbouring  unions  suffer  unless 
uniform  action  is  taken :  instances  showing  this,  490-4, 
501-6,  602. 

Infectious  Disease  Spread  by  Vagrants. 

Circulars  of  Local  Government  Board  as  to,  528. 
Reports  of  medical  officer  of  health  of  Newcastle-on- 
Tyne,  530. 

Conferences  convened  by  London  county  council  in 

1894  and  1904  as  to,  resolutions  passed,  530. 
Suggestions  made  to  Local  Government  Board  as  to 

compulsory  vaccination,  etc.,  531-4. 
Procedure  in  case  of  tramp  found  to  be  suffering  from 

smallpox  on    admission  to  casual  ward,  535-6 ; 

casual  wards  sometimes  closed,  537-8. 
Persons  suffering  from  smallpox  can  be  compulsorily 

detained  in  workhouse  or  infectious  hospital,  539-40. 

Xabour  Bureaux. 

Information  as  to  work  available  might  be  posted  in 
workhouses  and  police  stations,  642-3. 

Labour  Colonies. 

Recommendations  made  to  Local  Government  Board  as 
to,  516-7. 

Scheme  proposed  by  Poor  Law  Unions  Association, 

517,  583. 
Number  in  England,  566-7. 
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Colonies  having  power  of  detention  should  be  conducted 
by  a  responsible  authority,  not  a  philanthropic 
society,  569-75  ;  prison  authority  preferred  to  local 
authority,  576-8,  583-4  ;  voluntary  colonies  would  be 
useful  as  adjuncts  to  others,  as  in  Switzerland,  574-5, 
582. 

German  colonies  all  voluntary,  with  no  powers  of 

detention,  579-81. 
Detention  in  casual  ward  not  analogous  to  detention  in. 

labour  colony,  585-7. 
Select  Committee  of  1896  on  Distress  from  Want  of 

Employment    reported    against    establishment  of 

voluntary  labour  colonies  for  unemployed,  588. 
Objections  to  voluntary  State  colonies  for  vagrants, 

588-92. 

Difficulty  of  obtaining  information  as  to  subsequent 

career  of  men  going  through  voluntary  colonies,  593. 
German  colony  at    Munden  (Herts) ;  description  of 

colony,  8440-8,  8517-8. 
Elaborate  buildings  not  necessary,  8476-7. 
Inducement  to  work  in  shape  of  additions  to  diet 

desirable  in  a  penal  colony,  8515-8. 
Classification  of ;  criminals  might  be  sent  to  colony 

under  Home  Office,  and  habitual  vagrants  to  colony 

under  local  control,  8532-4. 
Compulsory  detention  should  only  be  carried  out  by 

State  or  local  authority,  not  by  voluntary  society, 

8535-8. 

Detained  vagrant  should  be  placed  in  same  category  aa 
prisoner,  and  labour  colony  in  same  category  as  a 
prison  rather  than  as  an  inebriate  home,  reformatory 
or  industrial  school,  8539  -40. 

Labour  Colonies  in  Switzerland. 
Report  on,  8276. 

Method  of  committing  beggars  to,  8305-6. 

Period  of  detention  in,  varies  from  six  months  to  three 

years  ;  minimum  practically  six  months,  8306-8. 
Elected  bodies  with  powers  of  compulsory  detention, 

8309-10,  8313-4. 
Payment  for  maintenance  in,  made  by  local  authorities, 

8311-2. 

Forced  labour  colonies :  system  covers  whole  of  Switzer- 
land ;  officers  appointed  by,  and  administration  left 
entirely  to,  canton,  8317-22. 

Making  of  straw  cases  for  wine  bottles,  an  industry  that 
would  not  displace  any  English  trade,  8331. 

Generally,  only  minor  criminals  sent  to  colonies,  but 
practice  varies  in  different  cantons,  8335-9,  8420. 

System  probably  reformatory,  but  no  records  are  kept, 
8375  -9,  8408-12,  8434. 

Drink  the  main  cause  of  men  being  sent  to  colonies,  8385. 

Only  men  under  thirty  or  thirty-five  found  to  be  re- 
formable,  8385-90. 

Advantages  of  men  being  dealt  with  by  administrative 
body  rather  than  by  magistrates,  8391-2. 

Cases  sometimes  sent  to  colonies  from  workhouses,  8393. 

Inmates  of  colonies  really  learn  to  work,  and  some  earn 
decent  livelihood  afterwards,  8408-12. 

Whether  small  colonies  better  than  large  ones,  8413. 

Colony  system  favoured  by  inteUigent  Swiss  people, 
8432. 

No  complaints  of  competition  with  outside  labour,  8433. 
Voluntary    colonies;    started    to    supplement  penal 

colonies  ;   cost  excessive,  8434-5. 
Easier  to  estabhsh  than  in  England  owing  to  different 

social  conditions,  etc.,  8437-9. 
Food  at,  mainly  vegetable,  but  sufficient,  8505-7. 
Work  in,  hard,  with  no  stimulus  in  shape  of  tobacco, 

extra  food,  etc.,  8505,  8508-14. 
WrrzwYL  Colony  :  its  administration,  work  and  diet, 
8315-6,  8322-53. 

Hours  of  work  in,  longer  than  in  English  prisons, 

8330,  8332-4. 
Remission  of  one-third  of  sentence  may  be  obtained, 
8354. 

Small  bonus  given  on  discharge,  8355. 

Methods  of  discharge ;    some  sent  to  voluntary 

colonies.  8356-7. 
Wives  and  children  of  colonists  get  outdoor  relief, 

8358. 

Cost  of  land,  8359-60  ;  increased  value  of,  8361-6. 
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Labour  Colonies  in  Switzerland — cont. 
ITZWYL  Colony — cont. 

Discipline  in  colony :  punishment  by  deprivation  of 
food ;  few  escapes ;  no  waU  or  fence,  8367-70, 
8380-  4. 

Distinctive  dress  worn  by  colonists,  8371. 
c5t.  Johannsen  Colony  described  ;  old  and  worn-out 

men  received,  8396-401. 
Gmttnden  Colony  :  pays  its  way,  8402-7. 

Hours  of  work,  average  term  of  detention,  etc.,  8414—9. 
Basel  Colony  :  inmates  classified  and  kept  separate ; 

work  mainly  industrial,  8421-7. 
Lucerne  Colony  :  consists  of  two  farms,  for  men  and 

women  respectively,  8430. 

Mid-day  Meal  for  Vagrants. 

Offer  of,  favoured ;  it  would  tend  to  check  indiscrimi- 
nate almsgiving ;  co-operation  of  police  would  be 
advantageous,  388-403. 

Tickets  for,  should  be  issued  at  workhouse  on  morning  of 
discharge ;  meal  should  be  obtained  at  a  police 
station,  636-40,  717-8,  725. 

Pauperism. 

Depends  more  on  the  administration  of  the  poor  law 
than  on  poverty  in  any  particular  district,  257-8. 

Police. 

As  assistant  relieving  officers :  system  suggested  by 
Poor  Law  Board  in  1848,  46 ;  adopted  in  London 
in  1863,  52  ;  effective  in  Essex,  669  ;  objections  of 
police  led  to  termination  of  system  in  London,  75-80. 

Quarterly  inspection  of  casual  wards  in  London  by,  59. 

Co-operation  of,  desirable  in  providing  mid-day  meals, 
402-3,  638-40. 

Transfer  to,  of  relief  of  vagraaits  would  be  costly  and 
difficult,  625 ;  considerations  modifying  this  view, 
8468-80. 

Whether  casual  wards  might  be  placed  in  charge  of, 

628-31,  8527-9. 
Go-operation  of,  with  poor  law  authority  desirable  n 

dealing  with  vagrants,  626-31,  635. 
Ex-poHcemen  generally  excellent  as  workhouse  masters, 

but  guardians  could  not  be  urged  to  appoint  only 

such,  8524-6. 

Prison.  * 

Improved  diet  in,  the  possible  cause  of  large  increase 
in  number  of  convictions  of  London  casual  paupers, 
349-361. 

Reports  of  Prison  Commissioners  as  to  casuals  sent 
to  prison  for  refusal  to  work,  but  found  by  prison 
doctors  as  incapable  of  hard  work,  520. 

Often  used  as  a  means  of  getting  across  a  county,  555-7. 

Advantages  of,  over  casual  wards  :  Discharged  Prisoners' 
Aid  Society,  better  diet,  etc.,  558-61,  647. 

Scotland. 

Vagrancy  in,  recommendations  of  Departmental  Com- 
mittee as  to,  508. 
Treatment  of  vagrants  in,  509-12. 

SBARCmNG  OF  6aSUAL  PaTJPERS. 

Disliked  by  tramps,  495. 

Advantage  of,  in  case  of  casuals  with  money  in  their 

possession,  498. 
Should  be  made  compulsory,  500. 

Sentences  for  Vagrancy. 

•   Three  days  a  common  sentence,  347-8. 
Average  sentence  seven  days  or  less,  551. 
Under  Act  of  1824  :  heavier  sentences  rarely  enforced, 
552-4. 

Leniency  of  local  magistrates,  554. 

Twenty-eight  days  would  probably  deter  vagrant 

from  preferring  prison  to  casual  ward,  562-3. 
Cumulative  penalties,  if  imposed,  would  be  highly 

deterrent,  703-4. 
By  magistrates  in  Switzerland  usually  shorter  than 

those  by  district  councils,  8416. 

Sleeping  out. 

Vagrants  less  fond  of  sleeping  out  than  formerly,  387. 
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Statistics  as  to  Pauper  Vagrancy. 

Statistical  returns  not  always  reliable  as  representing 
actual  number  of  vagrants  relieved,  197-8,  221, 
241-2. 

Half-yearly  returns  of  numbers"* relieved  from  1858  to 

1904,  197-231,  241-8,  253-6. 
Fluctuations  in  numbers  in  different  years,  223-31 ;. 

drop  in  1900  probibly  through  war,  597-8. 
Large  increase  in  1904  :  possible  reasons  for,  231-40. 
Statistics  as  to  general  pauperism  compared  with, 

249-54. 

Numbers  in  London  fairly  constant ;  administration 

more  uniform,  263-4. 
Varying  estimates  of  total  number  of  vagrants  in. 

England  and  Wales,  297-9. 

Tasks  of  Work  for  Casual  Paupers. 
First  legalised  by  Act  of  1842,  36. 

System  of  tasks  first  established  by  Act  of  1871,  102-3.. 
Oakum  picking  in  prison  and  casual  wards  compared, 
179. 

Competition  with  outside  labour  deprecated  by  Local 
Government  Board,  but  difficult  to  avoid,  180-1, 
484-9. 

Wood  chopping  an  unskilled  task  and  largely  employed 

in  workhouses,  182-5. 
Time  task  preferable  to  fixed  task  and  more  uniform, 

although  additional  supervision  might  be  required, 

320,  447-50,  647,  706-10. 
Stone  breaking :  the  chief  task  in  agricultural  unions,. 

325  ;  a  skilled  task,  429  ;  objections,  429. 
Oakum  picking  wasteful  and  uniformity  cannot  be- 

ensured ;    a  penal  task,   and  likely   to  become 

obsolete  ;     should  be  abolished  as  a  task,  326-32,. 

335,  429. 

Ideal  task  would  be  unskilled,  irksome  and  laborious- 

but  useful,  such  as  com  grinding  or  stone  poundings 

333-4,  429,  433-7,  447. 
Infirm  casual  exempt  from  task ;  procedure  adopted 

if  tramp  pleads  illness  or  inabiUty,  430-2,  459-64. 

520-3. 

Rough  work  such  as  stone  breaking  alleged  to  injure 

hands  of  skilled  workmen,  438-9. 
Action  of  workhouse  masters  in  enforcing  task,  varies  t 

tendency  is  always  towards  leniency,  440-6. 
Difficulties  of  task  lessened  where  large  numbers  of' 

vagrants  are  dealt  with,  451-2. 
Difficulty  of  small  unions  receiving  many  vagrants,, 

452-8. 

Prosecutions  for  refusal  of  task :    reports  of  Prison. 

Commissioners,  520. 
Should,  as  far  as  possible,  be  uniform,  647. 
Work  suited  to  persons  of  low  physique  desirable,  647. 
Absence  of,  would  render  provision  of  accommodation'. 

for  vagrants  easier,  but  numbers  would  probably 

increase,  8495-8. 

Uniformity  op  Treatment  of  Casual  Paupers. 

Circulars  of  Central  Department  have  insisted  on,. 

as  regards  task,  dietary,  etc.,  but  Orders  have  allowed 

wide  discretion,  resulting  in  considerable  lack  of 

imiformity,  306-7,   323 ;    discretionary  power  of 

discharge  should  be  taken  away,  647. 
Treatment  more  uniform  in  Metropolis  than  outside,. 

but  varies  considerably,  308. 
Uniformity  would  result  in  decrease  in  numbers  of 

casuals,  309-12. 
Difficulties  in  way  of  uniformity  of   task,  313-22, 

429. 

Absolute  uniformity  cannot  be  secured,  but  change 
in  present  system  of  tasks  would  probably  result  in 
less  marked  variation  in  different  unions,  324. 

Might  be  ensured  by  Order  of  Local  Government 
Board,  705. 

Essential  in  dealing  with  vagrancy,  8466-7. 

Local  Government  Board  could  issue  fresh  regulations, 
for  enforcing  uniformity,  but  exceptions  must  b& 
abolished,  8523. 
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Vagrancy,  Historical  Account  of  : — 

Early  measures  against  vagrancy  concerned  relief 
of  begging,  not  poor  law  relief,  laws  against  begging 
being  stringent  and  repressive,  7-10. 

Act  of  1536  provided  for  compulsory  apprenticesh  p  of 
vagrant  children,  and  prohibited  giving  of  alms  to 
vagrant  under  penalty  of  ten  times  the  amount 
given,  11. 

Poor  Law  Act  of  Elizabeth  did  not  refer  to  vagrants,  12. 

Various  local  Acts  jjassed  between  Act  of  Elizabeth 
and  Vagrancy  Act  of  1824  empowered  munici- 
palities to  commit  vagrants  or  sturdy  beggars  to 
workhouse  for  periods  up  to  one  or  even  for  three 
years,  13-18,  28-9. 

Vagrancy  Act  of  1824  an  Act  for  repression  of  mendicity, 
but  magistrates  authorised  to  grant  vagrants  dis- 
■chai'ged  from  prison  certificates  or  passes  to  enable 
them  to  reach  places  of  settlement,  and  to  obtain 
relief  on  the  way,  19-22. 

Report  of  Poor  Law  Commissioners  of  1834  recom- 
mended issue  of  regulations  for  rehef  of  vagrants 
and  discharged  prisoners,  23-4. 

Poor  Law  Act,  1834,  did  not  deal  with  vagrancy  or 
begging,  25-7. 

Circular  of  1837  drew  a  distinction  between  destitute 
-wayfarers  and  professional  beggars,  the  former  to 
"be  reheved  by  relieving  officer  and  the  latter  by 
constables  under  Vagrancy  Act  of  1824,  30. 

Task  of  work  first  enforced  at  Hatfield  about  1838,  and 
legahsed  by  Act  of  1842,  31-8. 

General  Order  of  1842  required  casuals  to  be  kept 
in  a  separate  ward,  dieted  and  set  to  work,  39. 

Reduction  of  vagrancy  between  1842  and  1844  attri- 
buted to  enforcement  of  task,  and  partly  to  opening 
of  refuges  in  London,  40-2. 

Poor  Law  Act  of  1844  authorised  combination  of 
unions  for  provision  of  casual  wards,  but  scheme 
for  division  of  London  into  districts  was  withdrawn!, 
42-5. 

Irish  famine  of  1848  caused  enormous  increase  of 
vagrancy,  45. 

Minute  of  1848  issued  by  President  of  Poor  Law  Board 
called  attention  to  necessity  of  discriminating  be- 
tween professional  vagrants  and  those  really  in 
distress,  and  suggested  uniformity  in  {a)  refusal  of 
relief  to  men  not  actually  destitute,  (&)  a  sufficient 
task,  (c)  employment  of  police  as  assistant  relieving 
officers,  and  (d)  system  of  passes  or  certificates : 
decrease  in  vagrancy  followed,  46-9. 

■Scheme  to  divide  London  into  districts  again  put 
forward  in  1857  but  withdrawn,  50-1. 

■Circular  of  28th  December,  1863,  recommended  ap- 
pointment of  poHce  as  reUeving  officers  for  vagrants 
in  London :  proposal  generally  adopted,  52-6. 

Houseless  Poor  Acts  of  1864  and  1865  made  vagrancy 
a  common  charge  in  London,  and  required  every 
London  union  to  provide  casual  wards,  57-8. 

•Circulars  of  1864  and  1865  specified  requirements  for 
casual  wards,  recommended  task  and  bath,  and 
announced  arrangements  by  which  police  would 
inspect  wards  in  London  quarterly,  59. 

Reports  of  Poor  Law  Board  Inspectors  in  1866  showed 
great  diversities  as  to  treatment  of  tramps  ;  more 
than  one-third  were  relieved  in  common  lodging- 
houses  ;  many  workhouse  masters  would  not  enforce 
tasks,  60-5,  70-4. 

Report  of  Poor  Law  Board  of  1866  commented  on 
increase  of  vagrancy,  particularly  in  London,  and 
on  objection  of  police  to  act  as  assistant  relieving 
officers  in  London  :  system  terminated  in  1872,  75-80. 

Special  officers  appointed  in  1872  by  boards  of  guardians 
as  assistant  relieving  officers  in  place  of  police,  and 
central  supervision  provided  by  four  officers  appointed 
by  Local  Government  Board,  81-92. 

Order  of  1866  prescribed  uniform  diet  for  casuals  in 
London,  93-5. 

Poor  Law  Board  circular  of  1868  suggested  that  register 
of  applicants  for  admission  should  be  kept ;  that  they 
be  searched,  bathed  and  made  to  perform  task,  and 
commended  system  of  separate  cells,  96-9. 

Report  of  1871  by  Mr.  Wodehouse  as  to  vagrancy  in 

I   Kent — system   broke   do^vn   at   hop-picking  time, 

[  100-1. 
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Vagraxcy,  Historical  Account  of — crmt. 

Pauper  Inmates  Discharge  and  Regulation  Act,  1871, 
required  guardians  to  provide  casual  wards  and 
established  system  of  tasks;  Order  of  22nd 
November,  1871,  prescribed  regulations,  102-7. 
Report  of  Local  Government  Board  in  1872  commented 
on  reduction  of  vagrants,  attributed  mainly  to  new 
Act,  L08-10. 

Circular  of  30th  May,  1872,  as  to  appointment  of  identi- 
fication officers  in  London,  111 :  Reports  of  1873 
and  1875  referred  to  success  of  identification  system 
and  the  consequent  reduction  of  vagrancy  in  London, 
and  suggested  further  measures  for  habitual  vagrants, 
112-22. 

Subsequent  reports  (1878-1880)  referred  to  increase 

of  vagrancy  attributed  to  depression  in  trade  and 

severe  winter,  133-5. 
Casual  Poor  Act,  1882,  authorised  detention  for  four 

days,  and  increased  task,  136-42. 
Order  of  1882  prescribed  regulations:  summary  of, 

144-62. 

Decrease  of  vagrancy  immediately  after  1882,  but 
subsequent  increase  till  1889,  165-6. 

Trafalgar  Square  gatherings  of  1887  ;  their  effect  on 
casual  wards  in  Metropolis,  177. 

Circulars  of  1887  and  1888  suggested  earlier  time  of 
discharge  for  casuals,  178. 

Circular  of  1888  as  to  wood  chopping  deprecated  com- 
petition with  firewood  manufacturers,  180-5. 

Circular  of  1889  advocated  uniformity  of  treatment  in 
London,  186-7. 

Order  of  11th  June,  1892,  authorised  casual  to  claim 
discharge  at  5.30  in  summer  and  6.30  in  winter,  188. 

Deputation  of  guardians  to  Local  Government  Board 
in  1895  pressed  appointment  of  Royal  Commission 
or  Departmental  Committee,  but  request  was  de- 
clined and  circular  of  1896  issued  urging  enforcement 
of  Order  of  1882,  189-92. 

Reports  of  Local  Government  Board  Inspectors  in  1903, 
on  subject  of  vagrancy,  193-4. 

Deputation  of  23rd  February,  1904,  from  Central  Poor 
Law  Conference  and  Poor  Law  LTnions  Association 
resulted  in  appointment  of  Departmental  Committee, 
195. 

Vagrancy. 

Reduction  in,  followed  issue  of  official  circulars,  126-30. 
Fluctuations  of  vagrancy :  diagram  showing  ebb  and 

flow,  123-5,  132,  222,  231. 
Localisation  of :    average  number  per  casual  ward 

highest  in  London  and  lowest  in  North  Wales  and 

Cornwall,  300-3. 
Vagrancy  Bills  of  1904,  513-4. 

Summary  of  recommendations  made  to  Local  Govern- 
ment Board  for  amendment  of  present  system 
dealing  with,  516-9. 

Swiss  system  has  diminished  vagrancy  and  begging, 
8277-80,  8372-3. 

Voluntary  society  (Inter-cantonal  Union)  established 
in  certain  cantons,  for  aiding  bona  fide  travellers, 
8283-6,  8300-1,  8449-50,  8453-62,  8503. 

Lucerne  Inter-cantonal  LTnion :  adiftinistration  de- 
scribed, 8430-1. 

Every  traveller  in  Switzerland  must  carry  book  con- 
taining papers  of  origin,  and  certificate  of  having 
worked  ;  results  of  refusing  work,  8453-61. 

Relief  stations  of  Inter -cantonal  Union :  ordinary 
houses,  not  places  built  for  purpose  :  stations  de- 
scribed :  not  inspected  by  Government,  8475,  8499- 
504. 

County  authority  (police)  prelerred^for  dealing  with,  in 
England  ;  present  system  unfair  to  small  unions ; 
combinations  of  unions  objected  to,  8467-72. 

Vagrants. 

Number  of,  in  any  district  depends  largely  upon  action 
taken  in  other  districts  and  on  action  of  magistrates, 
257-60. 

Ages  of  ;  analysis  of  admissions  to  Exeter  workhouse 
for  one  year  ;  proportion  over  65  compared  with 
general  population  ;  mostly  in  able-bodied  period  of 
life,  but  many  handicapped  by  disabilities,  272-87. 

Not  an  ill-fed  class,  377. 
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VAIiRANTS — COV  t. 

Often  spend  their  last  money  on  drink  and  cuter  casual 

ward  full  of  liquor,  381-2. 
Many  travel  from  workhouse  to  workhouse  without 

using  common  lodging-houses,  386. 
A  police  rather  than  a  poor  law  nuisance,  and  police 

should  co-operate  in  dealing  with  them  ;  vagrant 

objected  to  as  beggar,  not  as  tramp,  403-4,  599, 

625-7,  635. 

Material  condition  of,  has  improved  ;   tramp  now  a 

clean  person,  543-4,  547-50,  600-1. 
Present  system  of  dealing  with,  cheap,  599. 
Pollow  the  high  roads  generally  ;  some  unions  rarely  see 

a  vagrant,  607-9. 
Less  than  one-third  of  the  total  number  of  vagrants  are 

in  casual  wards  ;  difficulty  of  dealing  with  remainder, 

641. 

Ragged  state  of  clothing  may  sometimes  prevent  vagrant 

obtaining  work,  644-5. 
Honest  wayfarers  few  in  number  at  ordinary  times,  646  ; 

suggested  treatment  of,  647-68  ;  discretionary  power 

of  workhouse  master  should  be  abolished,  669. 
Avoid  workhouse  where  strict  discipline  is  enforced,  675. 
Classification  of,  into  (1)  criminal,  (2)  employable,  (3) 

incapable,  678-81. 
Earnings  of,  sometimes  considerable,  702. 
Large  railway  works,  etc.,  attract  vagrants,  but  as  a 

rule  only  as  hangers-on  to  the  workers,  728. 
Uniform  system  of  management  for,  with  food  tickets, 

police  supervision,  etc.,  would  reduce  numbers,  8488- 

9L 

Way-Tickets  or  Passports. 

Magistrates  authorised  by  Vagrancy  Act  of  1824  to  grant 
certificates  or  passes  to  vagrants  discharged  from 
prison,  19-22. 

■Suggested  by  Poor  Law  Board  in  1848,  46  ;  commended 
byPoor  Law  Board  in  1868,  96  ;  and  by  Local  Govern- 
ment Board  in  1883,  168. 

Recommendations  recently  made  to  Local  Government 
Board  as  to,  516. 

If  system  is  introduced,  police  should  issue  way-tickets 
to  Vagrants  at  starting  place,  and  food  tickets  should 
be  given  at  workhouse  on  morning  of  discharge,  636, 
647. 

■Suggested  tickets  for  genuine  workers  :  possible  objec- 
tions to,  647-68,  717-25  ;  police  could  assist  scheme 
by  telephonic  communication,  676-7. 

•Swiss  system  of  passes  described,  8283-97,  8452,  8519- 
22. 

Defects  of  existing  English  system,  8290. 

If  new  system  established  in  England,  relief  stations 

should  be  at  casual  wards  or  police  stations,  8298-9. 
Ticket  insisting  on  particular  route  undesirable,  8452. 
Suggested  system  for  England ;  police  should  issue 

tickets,  8463-5. 

Women  Vagrants. 

Less  than  one-tenth  of  whole  number  of  admissions, but 
in  London  proportion  about  one-fifth  :  decrease  in 
recent  years,  288-96. 

All  women  should  be  detained,  and  admitted  to  work- 
house if  they  wish  it,  682. 

Probable  reasons  for  small  number  of  women  on  tramp, 
688-90. 

Workhouses. 

Attendance  of  medical  ofiicers  at,  476-81.  • 

Workhouse  officials  generally  kind,  670-3. 

Proportion  of  men  and  women  in,  691. 

Swiss  institutions  described,  8302-4. 

Many  inmates  of  English  workhouses  would  be  better  in 

penal  colony,  8394-5. 
Berne  poorhouse  :  a  workhouse  with  250  acres  of  land , 

and  power  of  compulsory  detention,  8428-9. 

TVIr.  p.  HARDING  ROBERTS  (5504-5639). 

Olerk  to  guardians  of  Holywell  union  ;  hon.  secretary 
of  North  Wales  Poor  Law  Conference,  5504-6. 

Almsgiving. 

Alms  demanded  by  vagrants  from  wayside  residents, 
5601-2. 


Mr.  p.  HARDING  ROBERTS— cortC. 
Army. 

Large  proportion  of  vagrants  belong  to  Army  Reserve 

or  are  pensioners,  5589-94. 
Pension  papers  never  found  on  vagrants,  5594-8. 
Pensions  should  be  paid  oftener  than  quarterly,  5594 

Bathing  of  Casual  Paupers. 
Not  general  in  North  Wales,  5533. 

Casual  Paupers. 

Treatment  of,  in  North  Wales  unions  :  statistics  as  to, 
5510-7  ;  Orders  of  Local  Government  Board  not 
strictly  enforced  in  any  union,  5520  ;  hona  fide  work- 
ing men  detained  one  night  at  master's  discretion, 
5520-3. 

Sometimes  hide  their  goods,  etc.,  before  applying  for 
relief,  5535-6. 

Nationality  of,  relieved  in  certain  unions  in  North  Wales, 
5550. 

Casual  Wards. 

In  North  Wales :  detailed  particulars  as  to  accommo- 
dation, number  of  admissions,  diet,  task,  etc..  5510-5  ; 
present  wards  often  too  near  each  other :  some 
might  be  closed  and  others  rebuilt,  5575-7,  5585-6. 

Administration  of,  should  be  left  in  local  hands,  but 
cost  of,  should  be  borne  by  State,  5578,  5588-9, 
5619-22,  5631. 

Mostly  at  workhouses  in  North  Wales,  5617-8. 

Children. 

Comparatively  few  vagrant  children,  but  they  should 
be  taken  away  from  parents  and  sent  to  industrial 
schools,  5557-60,  5601,  5639. 

Common  Lodging-houses. 

Not  very  numerous  in  North  Wales,  but  used  to  some 
extent  for  relief  of  vagrants,  5633-5. 

Convictions. 

For  begging  and  sleeping  out  in  North  Wales,  5540. 
Failure  to  procure,  a  discouragement  to  police  in  appre- 
hending beggars,  5600. 

Detention  or  Casual  Paupers. 

Detention  on  Sundays  mostly  observed  in  North  Wales ; 
practice  urged  at  conference  of  guardians,  5523,  5632. 

Enforcement  of  Regulations. 

Stringency  in,  with  police  vigilance,  would  cause 
decrease  in  number  of  vagrants,  5540,  5570. 

Infectious  Disease. 

Instances  of  smallpox  being  spread  by  vagrants, 
5547-8  ;  bathing  not  always  a  protection  against, 
5549. 

Labour  Colonies. 

State  colonies  for  large  areas  for  treatment  of  habitual 

vagrants  favoured,  5632. 
Establishment  urged  by  conference  of  unions  in  North 

Wales,  5632. 

Police. 

Act  as  assistant  relieving  officers  in  some  unions  in 

North  Wales,  5518-9,  5524-32. 
Police  stations  generally  near  casual  wards  in  North 

Wales,  5528-30. 
More  vigilant  in  some  counties  than  others,  5541-4. 
Should  search  in  all  cases  and  give  tickets  for  casual 

wards,  5573-4,  5616. 

Prosecutions  in  North  Wales. 

Statistics  as  to,  for  offences  by -vagrants  ;   variation  in 

different  counties,  5540-6. 
Proportion  of,  to  numbers  relieved,  cannot  be  stated, 

5546. 

Searching  of  Casual  Paupers. 

Men  searched  at  police  stations  in  North  Walef,  where 

relief  is  administered  by  police,  5524-5,  5534. 
Women  not  searched  by  police,  5537-9. 
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DIGEST  OF  EVIDENCE  : 


Mr.  r.  HAKDING  ROBERTS— co^^^. 
Sentences. 

Leniency  of  magistrates  in  North  Wales,  5540. 
No  stipendiary  justices  in  North  Wales,  5599. 
Short  sentences  not  deterrent  but  sometimes  a  help  to 

vagrant  on  his  journey,  5561-5. 
Less  than  fourteen  days  useless,  5566-7. 

Statistics. 

As  to  casual  wards,  numbers  relieved,  tasks,  treatment, 

way-tickets,  etc.,  in  North  Wales,  5510-7,  5635-8. 
As  to  offences  by  vagrants  in  North  Wales,  5540-2. 

Uniformity  of  Treatment  of  Casual  Pattpers. 

Lack  of,  in  North  Wales  ;  guardians  too  sympathetic, 
5509,  5568,  5579. 

Orders  of  Local  Government  Board  not  strictly  en- 
forced in  North  Wales,  5520,  5572. 

Desirability  of  enforcing,  5569-72,  5584. 

Difficult,  if  administration  is  left  to  guardians,  but  it 
should  be  made  compulsory,  although  it  would  be 
heavy  charge  on  smaller  unions,  5572-5. 

Extension  of  area  of  administration  to  counties  ob- 
jected to,  5581. 

Urged  at  conference  of  guardians  of  unions  in  North 
Wales,  5632. 

Vagrancy. 

Steady  increase  of,  in  Wales  in  recent  years,  5507-8. 
Causes  of,  and  suggested  remedies  ;  resolutions  passed 

at  conference  of    North  Wales  guardians,  5551, 

5579-80,  5632. 
State  should  take  over  whole  cost  of,  but  not  control ; 

administration  should  be  in  hands  of  local  guardians 

with  perhaps  police  inspection,  5587-9. 
An  eternal  subject  at  poor  law  conferences ;  police 

often   suggested  as  the   authority  to  deal  with, 

5623-31. 

Vagrants. 

County  or  police  administration  not  favoured,  as 

making  treatment  too  penal,  5581-3. 
Very  few   bona  fide    working   men,   probably  only 

3  or  4  per  cent.,  5603-4. 
Ultimately  become  too  old  to  tramp,  and  become 

chargeable,  5605-9. 
Distinction  between  man  requiring  relief  because  of 

illness  or  old  age  and  tramp  preferring  vagrant 

hfe,  5605-9. 

Relief  of,  not  a  pohce  question,  but  one  of  destitution, 
5610-6. 

Many  are  able-bodied,  5611-4. 

Way -TICKETS. 

Red,  white  and  blue  tickets  in  use  in  four  unions  in 

North    Wales :     description    of    tickets.    5513-7  ; 

tickets  issued  by  police,  5518-9. 
System   advocated,   to  distinguish  bona  fide  worker 

from  habitual  vagrant,  5551-6. 
Genuine  worker  would  not  object  to  obtain  ticket 

from  police,  5555-6. 
Gloucestershire  and  Berkshire  systems,  5552-3. 

Mb.  RODERICK  ROSS  (6942-6984). 

Has  been  chief  constable  of  Edinburgh  for  last  five 
years,  6942.  Was  previously  chief  constable  of 
Bradford,  and  chief  constable  and  assistant  relieving 
officer  at  Ramsgate,  6972-4. 

Begging  in  Edinburgh. 

Ofienders  prosecuted  imder  Local  Act :  res'ults  of 
prosecutions :  cases  sometimes  sent  to  parish 
authorities,  6949-51. 

Casual  Wards. 

Advantages  of  ;  tasks  deterrent,  6975-6,  6980. 

Common  Lodging-houses  in  Edinburgh. 

Under  supervision  of  sanitary  authorities,  not  police, 
6963-4. 

Salvation  Army  lodging-house,  6978-9. 
Cheap  lodging-houses  attract  tramps,  6979. 


Me.  RODERICK  ROSS— cow?. 
Police  in  Edinburgh. 

Have  no  official  relations  with  poor  law  authorities, 
but  co-operate  with  them,  6965-6. 

POORHOUSES  IN  EDINBURGH. 

Two  :  for  old  and  infirm  inmates,  6967-71. 

Shelters  in  Edinburgh. 

Rarely  full,  although  breakfast  and  supper  are  given  ; 
appHcants  are  not  searched,  and  no  task  is 
exacted,  6956-61,  6980. 

Sleeping  out  in  Edinburgh. 

More  cases  than  usual  last  winter,  owing  to  attraction 

of  free  meals,  etc.,  6952-3. 
Number  of  convictions  for,  6954-5. 

Vagrancy  in  Edinburgh. 

No  means  of  relieving  at  pohce  stations,  but  cases  of 
absolute  necessity  sometimes  placed  in  cells,  and 
fed,  6943-8. 

No  risk  of  man  dying  from  want  of  food  or  shelter  iit 
Scotland,  6977. 

Vagrants. 

Conditions  in  Scotland  easier  for,  than  in  England  ^ 

attractions  of  free  distribution  of  food,  6981-2. 
AH  habitual  vagrants  should  be  isolated  as  pests  to- 
society,  6982-4. 

Mr.  0.  SIMMONS  (3235-3513). 

Has  been  superintendent  visiting  officer  of  Metro- 
politan casual  wards  for  twenty-three  years;  was- 
visiting  officer  for  seven  years  previously,  3235-7. 

Begging. 

London  casuals  not  professional  beggars,  3291-8. 
Food,  etc.,  obtained  by :  East  End  more  charitable  than 
West  End,  3305-8,  3458. 

Casual  Paupers  in  London. 

Proportion  of  genuine  working  men  amongst,  3281-2. 

Idleness  their  ideal  existence,  3299-302. 

Habitual  casuals  mostly  well  nourished  and  able-bodied,. 

3309-12. 
Many  travel  round  country,  3314. 

A  variable  and  singular  class,  and  unlike  country- 
vagrants,  3347,  3444-5 ;  "  once  a  London  tramp- 
always  a  London  tramp,"  3490. 

Numbers  admitted  to  casual  wards  in  1903  and  1904, 
3354. 

Dislike  workhouse  and  look  down  on  ordinary  paupers,. 
3463-5. 

Downfall  generally  due  to  drink,  3466-9. 

Do  not  commit  thefts  or  assaults,  3472-3. 

Begin  as  country  tramps,  3474-6. 

Not  so  rough  a  class  as  formerly,  3477-9,  3486. 

Sick  vagrants  sent  to  workhouse  infirmary,  3503-4. 

Casual  Wards  in  London. 

Twenty-eight  separate  wards,  and  twenty-eight  separate- 
authorities  governing  them,  3239,  3257 ;  treatment 
not  uniform,  3285. 

Regulations  of  Local  Government  Board  generally 
enforced,  3243. 

Procedure  in  case  of  person  applying  for  admission,. 
^  3244-5,  3261-4. 

Task  of  work  in,  varies,  3246-7  ;  but  is  generally 
sufficient,  3319 ;  tasks  for  women,  3248 ;  wards- 
popular  where  task  is  not  strictly  enforced,  3258-60, 
3265-7. 

Dietary  in,  3249-56,  3277-80 ;  no  complaints  of  it* 

insufficiency,  3254  ;  bread  often  left  uneaten,  3305-7. 
Total  accommodation  in,  3268  ;  mainly  on  separate  cell 

system,  3446  ;  accommodation  sufficient ;  some  wards 

never  full,  3269-73  ,  3456  ;  others  always  full  owing 

to  easy  task,  3274-6. 
Wards  should  be  placed  under  one  authority  to  ensure 

uniformity  of  treatment,  3285-6,  3318,  3411-2. 
Nine  hundred  and  fifty  habitual  tramps  (men  and 

women)  practically  live  in  wards,  3287-8,  3290 ; 

analysis  of  their  ages,  3289, 
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Me.  C.  SIMMONS— cow;. 
Casual  Wards  ist  London— co7t<. 

Preferred  by  vagrant  to  workhouse,  3290-1. 

Bread  often  left  outside  wards,  3303-6. 

Medical  of&cer  always  available,  3320-1,  3495-8. 

Information  as  to,  soon  circulated  by  casuals,  3348-50. 

Cases  of  men  coming  from  Salvation  Army  shelter  to 

i   be  cleansed,  3369. 

Identification  officers ;  duties  to  point  out  casuals  liable 
to  detention  for  four  nights,  3373-4,  3390 ;  have 
no  authority  to  enforce  detention,  3382-3  ;  casual 
often  escapes  identification,  3376-81  ;  numbers 
identified  and  detained  in  1904,  3397-9  ;  bona  fide 
working  men  not  identified,  3502. 

In  theory,  casuals  only  entitled  to  sleep  in  wards  twice 
a  month,  but  in  practice  the  "  old  hands  "  sleep  there 
every  night,  3386-96. 

Refusals  of  admission  for  want  of  room,  3400,  3456, 
3493-4 ;  mainly  at  wards  where  task  not  strictly 
enforced,  3401-10  ;  persons  refused  admission  do  not 
sleep  out,  3413-9. 

Separate  cells  formerly  deterrent,  but  casuals  now 
accustomed  to  them,  3447-54. 

Separate  cells  preferred  by  bona  fide  working  men, 
3452-3. 

Complaints  that  shelters  have  efEect  of  filling  wards,  3457. 
Abolition  of,  and  admission  of  casuals  to  workhouse; 

whether  it  would  be  deterrent,  3459-62. 
Work  cells  sufiSciently  large,  3491-2. 

Convictions. 

For  1900-1904  in  London,  3353,  3355. 

Detention. 

"For  four  days  not  enforced  at  Poplar  or  Whitechapel, 
3374-5. 

Laboub  Colonies. 

Would  not  succeed  with  habitual  vagrants,  even  with 
compulsory  detention,  3356-60 ;  but  might  benefit 
the  younger  hands,  3434. 

Police. 

Advantage  of  police  experience  in  dealing  with  vagrants, 
3483-5. 

Peison. 

Preference  for,  often  shown  by  casuals,  3322-6,  3330, 

3334-42,  3351-2,  3358. 
A  deterrent  to  some  casuals,  3338-9. 

Sentences. 

Particulars  of,  given  to  certain  habitual  vagrants, 

3322-42,  3435-40,  3511-3. 
Of  more  than  twenty-one  days  preferred  by  casuals, 

3343-6,  3441-8,  3470-1. 
Variation  in,  given  by  different  magistrates,  even  at 

same  court,  3421-8 ;   men  seldom  discharged,  3429- 

30. 

Tasks  of  Work. 

Cleaning  as  a  task,  33L4-7. 

Alternatives  to  stone  breaking  difi&cult  to  suggest, 

because  of  possibility  of  interference  with  outside 

labour,  3361-6. 
Stone  breaking  easy  to  some  casuals,  3367. 
Prosecutions  for  refusing  ;  certificates  of  medical  officer 

not  always  obtained,  3431-3,  3505-10. 
Whether  time  task  would  be  preferred  to  piece  work, 

3499-3501. 

Vageants. 

Attracted  to  London  by  Lord  Mayor's  fund  ;  after- 
wards remain  there,  3283-4,  3444. 

Mr.  H.  B.  SIMPSON  (1060-1284). 

Member  of  the  Committee  and  iPrincipal  Clerk  in 
Home  Office,  1060. 

Begging  and  Sleeping  Out. 
Statistics  as  to,  1064-84. 

Children  of  Tramps. 

Existing  law  sufficient  to  deal  with,  1144-73. 


Mr.  H.  B.  SIMPSON— co»i«. 
Home  Office. 

"  Secretary  of  State  has  no  statutory  powers  or  duties 
with  regard  to  vagrants  as  a  class,  but  certain  in- 
stitutions under  control  of  Home  Office  receive 
vagrants,  1061. 

Objection  of,  to  new  ofience  being  created,  1161-3. 

Experience  of,  with  regard  to  institutions  under  local 
or  private  control  subject  to  State  inspection,  1274. 

Identification  of  Vagrants. 

Might  be  efEected  by  finger-prints,  1127-9,  1246-50. 

Inebriate  Reformatories. 

Proportion  of  vagrants  in,  cannot  be  stated,  1062. 
As  precedent  for  labour  colonies,  1198-233. 

Labour  Colonies. 

Inebriate  reformatories  as  precedent  for,  1198-233. 
Not  to  be  conducted  for  purpose  of  profit,  1216-8. 
Habitual  vagrants  might  be  committed  to,  by  quarter 

sessions  for  term  not  exceeding  three  years,  1233-5. 
Distinction  between  compulsory  farm  colonies  and 

prisons,  1262-9. 
Home  Office  would  have  no  objection  to  either  local 

or  voluntary  management  of,  with  State  control, 

1274-5. 

System  need  not  be  universal,  1276. 
County  and  Government  might  each  contribute  towards 
cost  of  man  committed  to,  by  quarter  sessions,  1277. 

Police. 

As  assistant  relieving  officers,  1174-97  ;  views  of  Home 
Office,  1174-8,  1189-93;  objections  to,  1179-82; 
advantages  of,  1183  ;  circular  of  Poor  Law  Board 
in  favour  of,  1189  ;  services  paid  for  by  boards  of 
guardians,  1194-5  ;  system  largely  in  use  in  Wales, 
1196-7. 

Visit  casual  wards  every  day  in  many  unions,  1184-6. 
Co-operation  of,  essential  in  treatment  of  vagrants, 
1187. 

Prisons. 

Cranks  and  treadmills  abolished  since  1899,  1135-6. 

Apart  from  diet,  prisoners  under  impression  that  con- 
ditions of  prison  life  have  improved,  1137-8. 

Diet  in,  must  be  adequate  for  all  classes  of  prisoners, 
and  therefore  better  than  what  might  be  actually 
necessary  for  vagrants,  1139-40. 

Accommodation  for  short  time  prisoners  insufficient, 
1251-2. 

Building  new  prisons ;  powers  of  Prison  Commissioners 

and  Secretary  of  State,  1253-9. 
Prisons  may  be  established  under  special  regulations 

as  to  age,  sex  and  health,  but  not  for  special  class 

of  convicted  offenders,  1260-1,  1270-4,  1281-4. 
Few  petitions  received  from  prisoners  in  regard  to 

enforcement  of  Vagrancy  Act,  1278-9. 

Prosecutions. 

For  begging  and  sleeping  out  since  1859,  1064,  1069  ; 
different  counties  compared,  1069,  1074 ;  number 
depends  more  on  practice  of  local  police  than  on 
number  of  vagrants,  1069. 

Largely  influenced  by  local  circumstances,  1083. 

For  misbehaviour  by  paupers  since  1857,  1085-91  ; 
marked  increase  since  1899,  1086  ;  probably  attri- 
butable to  impression  that  prison  discipline  had  been 
relaxed,  1133-8  ;  probable  explanation  of  fluctuations 
in  numbers  in  different  years,  1085-6. 

Retreats  for  Inebriates,  1200-2,  1210-5. 

Sentences  on  Tramps. 

Lack  of  uniformity  in,  1093-102. 

Single  magistrate  can  only  sentence  up  to  fourteen 
days.  1094-5. 

Under  fourteen  days  not  given  separately  in  Home 

Office  returns,  1099-1100. 
Magistrates  exercise  discretion  freely,  1101. 
Statutory  minimum  of  fourteen  days  suggested,  1103, 
1119-26. 
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DIGEST  OP  EVIDENCE  : 


Me.  H.  B.  SIMPSON— eo?if. 
Sentences  ox  Tramps — cont. 

Practice  of  "  binding  over  "  would  be  useful,  1105-17  ; 

some  system  of  registration  would  be  necessary, 

1127-9. 

Seven  day  sentence  would  be  detrimental  to  inebriate 

tramp,  1130-1. 
Sentences  of  imprisonment  cannot  be  made  more 

deterrent  except  by  being  made  longer,  1141-3. 
Secretary  of  State  can  advise  Grown  to  remit  any 

sentence,  1280. 

Vageancy. 

Increase  in  1903  probably  caused  through  slackness  of 
trade,  1068. 

Criminal  and  poor  law  vagrancy  compared,  1076-82  ; 

poor  law  vagrancy  has  doubled,  while  criminal 
vagrancy  has  decreased,  1081  ;  probable  reasons  for 

difference,  1082-4. 
Sir  John  Gorst's  Vagrancy  Bill  followed  wording  of 

Inebriate  Reformatories  Act,  1206  ;  and  dealt  with 

vagrants  only  as  oflenders  against  criminal  law, 

1219-21,  1233. 

Vagrancy  Act,  1824. 

Majority  of  persons  committed  under,  probably  not 

vagrants,  1063-4. 
Deals  with  persons  for  their  mode  of  life  rather  than  for 

particular  offence,  1228-9. 
Allows  magistrates  to  give  way-tickets,  1230. 
Procedure  under,  in  case  of  incorrigible  rogues,  1235-45  ; 

convictions  usually  for  neglecting  to  maintain  wife 

and  family,  1240-5. 
Has  worked  well,  1229. 

Oaptain  STERNE. 

Chief  constable  of  Wiltshire. 
See  Mr.  A.  0.  MITCHELL. 

Rev.  a.  S.  THOMPSON,  B.D.  (2893-3042). 

Vice-chairman  of  Wycombe  board  of  guardians ; 
has  been  a  guardian  for  twelve  years,  2893. 

Children. 

Of  habitual  vagrants  should  be  taken  from  them, 
2934-^5 ;  application  of  Industrial  Schools  Act 
and  Poor  Law  Act,  1899,  2935-56 ;  whether  parents 
should  be  punished,  2955-6. 

Poor  law  school  preferred  to  industrial  school  for, 
2948-9. 

National  Society  for  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Children 
might  be  utihsed,  3008-11. 

Common  Lodging -Houses. 

At  Wycombe  and  Marlow,  3021. 
iNFECTiorrs  Disease. 

Smallpox  spread    less    through   casual  wards  than 

through  common  lodging-houses,  2960-3,  3020. 
Bathing  and  searching  as  aids  to  detection  of,  2961-3, 
2965-7. 

Medical  officer  should  inspect  casual  wards  more 
frequently,  2964. 

Labour  Colonies. 

Personal  experience  of  Swiss  colonies,  2976-84. 
Organisation  of  labour  the  chief  difference  between 

voluntary  colonies  and  country  workhouses,  2988-90. 
In  Swiss  and  German  colonies  small  payment  made  to 

colonists,  2992. 
Comparison   between  penal   colony,   out-door  prison 

and  lunatic  asylum,  2993-5. 
Labour  Bureaux. 
Advocated,  2913. 

Mid-day  Meal. 

Favoured  as  preventing  necessity  for  begging,  2968-75, 
3034. 

Police. 

Effect  of  visits  to  casual  wards  advantageous  but  not 
deterrent.  3003  -7,  3035-7. 
Prison. 

Diet  in,  better  than  that  in  casual  wards,  2929-33. 
Sentences. 

Fifteen  days,  as  a  rule,  at  Wycombe,  for  refusing  work, 
etc.,  2928,  3039-40. 


Eev.  a.  S.  THOMPSON,  B.l).~cont. 
Tasks  of  Work. 

Farm  work  as  a  task  unsuccessful,  owing  to  lack  of 

supervision  and  of  power  of  detention,  2898-902. 
Wood  sawing  a  desirable  task,  2905-8,  2957. 
Stone  pounding  as  a  task,  2958-9. 

Vagrants. 

Classification  of: — (1)  hereditary  or  professionals;. 
(2)  itinerant  unemployed  ;  (3)  social  derehcts  ;  sug- 
gested treatment  of  each  class,  2909-12 ;  proportion 
of  each  class,  3028-33. 

Vagrants  rare  in  Switzerland,  2984. 

Co-ordination  between  local  authorities  essential  to 
successful  treatment  of,  2913,  2985. 

Discouraging  effect  of  antagonistic  feeling  between, 
guardians,  poHce,  and  magistrates,  2986-7. 

Way-tickets. 

Or  passports,  with  personal  registration  suggested ; 

system  would  be  effective  if  made  general,  2913-6,. 

2922,  2939-40,  3022-4. 
Form  of  ticket  suggested,  2917,  2921 
Tickets  should  be  issued  at  pohce  stations,  2918-21. 

Wycombe  Casual  Wards. 

Reduction  in  number  of  admissions  caused  by  strict 
enforcement  of  task,  2895-6,  2923-6 ;  no  complaints 
received  from  other  unions,  3000-2. 

Stone  breaking  the  only  task  at,  2897-8,  2903-4. 

Prosecutions  for  refusing  task,  rare,  2927,  3027,  3038  ;. 
medical  officer  examines,  if  vagrant  claims  examina- 
tion, 3018-9,  3025-6. 

No  recent  increase  in  number  of  vagrants,  2996. 

Regulations  carried  out  at,  2997. 

Police  visits  valuable  but  not  deterrent,  3003-7,  3035-7. 

Both  men  and  women  received  by  porter,  3014-5. 

Situated  on  road  frequented  by  vagrants,  3041-2. 

Wycombe  Workhouse. 
Number  of  inmates,  3016. 
Medical  officer  visits  thrice  weekly,  3017. 

Mr.  H.  J.  TORR  (10148-10346). 

Justice  of  the  Peace  for  Lincolnshire  ;  joint  author 
of  report  by  Committee  of  the  Lindsey  justices  on  the- 
Belgian  labour  colonies,  10149.  Has  been  an  ex- 
officio  guardian,  10311-2. 

Begging. 

Punishment  by  imprisonment  in  Lincolnshire  ;  law 
strictly  enforced  ;  numbers  proceeded  against  in  last 
five  years,  10150-4. 

Casual  Wards. 

At  Lincoln  frequented  mainly  by  professional  vagrants,. 
10315-8. 

Labour  Colonies. 

Preferred  to  prison  for  habitual  vagrants  ;  magistrates 
should  have  power  to  impose  detention  in  colony  as 
alternative  punishment  to  prison,  10161-2,  10251-79, 
10308-9. 

Registration  of  first  two  convictions  and  detention  for 
third  offence  would  be  satisfactory  ;  justices  in  petty 
sessions  should  have  power  to  detain  up  to  three 
years  :  first  sentence  might  be  an  indeterminate 
one,  10163-5,  10269-71,  10304-5. 

Colonies  cannot  succeed  without  power  of  detention, 
10165-8. 

If  started  without  outside  labour,  and  buildings  put  up 
by  colonists  themselves,  as  at  Merxplas,  colonies 
could  be  made  very  nearly  to  pay,  10169-71,  10343^. 

Merxplas  system  might  be  applied  in  England,  with 
certain  modifications  ;  Merxplas  too  large,  10172-3. 
10212-6. 

Five  hundred  should  be  limit  of  accommodation  in 
England,  10174. 

Colonies  might  be  largely  experimental,  and  started 
by  various  bodies,  but  all  should  be  certified  by 
Home  Office,  and  be  under  inspection,  with  local 
visiting  committees  of  magistrates ;  Hadleigh  and 
Lingfield  might  be  certified,  10175-9,  10279,  10293-7. 

Colonies  should  be  graded,  and  each  colony  divided  into 
classes  ;  men  should  be  able  to  progress  from  class  to 
class  and  from  colony  to  colony,  10179-84,  10216-8. 
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Mr.  H.  J.  TORE— comi5. 

Labour  Colonies — co7it. 
System  should  be  kept  distinct  from  criminal  system, 
10184-6. 

Food  should  be  made  the  incentive  to  work,  and  men 

should  be  able  to  earn  bonuses,  10187-9,  10219-20. 
Philanthropic  and  religious  bodies  should  organise 

leisure  time  of  colonists,  10189,  10237-9. 
Merxplas  and  other  foreign  colonies  (except  in  Germany) 

not  reformatory  owing  to  absence  of  humanising  and 

rehgious  influences,  10189-90,  10240-3,  10290-2. 
Cost  of  colony  as  against  cost  of  taking  vagrant  to  gaol, 

cost  in  casual  wards,  etc.,  10191-6,  10344. 
Colonies  should  be  industrial  as  well  as  agricultural, 

with  system  of  teaching,  and  be  self-supporting, 

10205-8,  10212,  10222-32. 
Absence  of  teaching  at  Merxplas,  a  drawback,  10206-11. 
Dietary  at  Merxplas  would  not  be  considered  sufficient 

in  England,  10221-2. 
Objections  of  outside  labour  market ;  how  to  be  met, 

10171,  10225-37. 
Wives  and  children  of  colonists  not  a  real  difficulty, 

10244-5. 

Probable  number  to  be  provided  for  at  starting,  10272-4, 
10342. 

Detention  might  be  by  administrative  order,  10275-7. 
Cost  of,  how  to  be  borne ;  State  and  local  authorities 

should  pay  part,  10280-9,  10298-303. 
Hadleigh  and  Lingfield  colonies  fail,  owing  to  absence  of 

power  of  detention,  10292. 
Detention  and  labour  in,  compared  with  prison  ;  harder 

work  but  more  encouragement,  10319-27. 
Men  inefficient  through  age  might  be  sent  to,  10338-41. 
Exemption  of  inmates  from  labour  on  medical  grounds ; 

numbers  probably  few,  10345-6. 

Prison. 

•  Not  now  deterrent  to  vagrants  but  preferred  to  casual 
ward  because   more  comfortable  and  task  easier 
10155,  10160,  10264-8,  10310,  10319,  10328-37. 
Reasons  for  abolishing  treadmill  in,  10345-6. 

Sentences. 

Cumulative  sentences  given  in  Lincolnshire  for  begging, 

but  have  no  effect,  10151-3. 
Short  sentences  not  deterrent — many  vagrants  ask  for 

more,  10155,  10162-3,  10197. 

Sleeping  out. 

Not  many  cases  in  Lincolnshire,  10255-7. 

Tasks  of  work  for  Casual  Paupers. 

Enforced  in  Lincolnshire  ;  tasks  heavier  than  in  prison, 
10156-9. 

Stone  breaking  a  deterrent;  has  reduced  vagrancy 
where  prescribed  as  a  task,  10159. 

Vagrancy. 

Law  enforced  in  Lincolnshire ;  prisoners  sometimes 
sent  to  quarter  sessions  as  incorrigible  rogues  for 
persistent  begging,  but  number  of  vagrants  in 
workhouse  and  of  vagrants'  convictions  has  increased, 
10150,  10246-54,  10258-62,  10306-8. 

Way-Tickets. 

Would  be  effective,  if  made  general;  otherwise  diffi- 
culties would  be  too  great,  10198-9,  10202. 

Should  be  part  of  labour  colony  system,  and  should 
facilitate  labour  movements,  10201. 

Scheme  by  providing  for  bona  fide  working  man  would 
reconcile  public  to  detention  of  vagrant,  10200-4. 

Mr.  WILLIAJI  VALLANCE  (9684-9877). 

Was  clerk  to  Whitechapel  guardians  for  thirty-four 
years  and  previously  clerk  to  Braintree  guardians 
for  three  years,  9684,  9686,  9802. 

Casual  Paupers. 

Prefer  wards  which  are  least  repressive  in  administra- 
tion, 9688. 
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Mr.  WILLIAM  VALLANCE— com^ 
Casual  Wards. 

Frequented  by  idle  loafers,  who  might  work,  9687. 

Present  system  in  London  not  satisfactory,  and  very 
costly  ;  suggestions  for  improved  and  cheaper  wards. 
Well  Street  Sailors'  Home  and  workhouse  at  New 
York  as  models,  9690,  9720-5,  9869-71. 

Whitechapel  wards  ;  detention  and  task  enforced ; 
wards  on  associated  principle  and  not  entirely 
satisfactory,  9746-7,  9749-54,  9791-4. 

Expense  of,  in  London,  a  charge  on  Metropolitan 
Common  Poor  Fund,  and  county  administration 
in  that  area  would  be  no  advantage,  9752,  9795-9. 

In  country,  larger  area  of  administration  or  manage- 
ment by  joint  committee  of  guardians  of  unions  in 
each  county  would  secure  greater  uniformity,  but 
would  be  costly,  9795-6,  9800-1. 

Committees  of  guardians  and  philanthropic  persons 
might  be  appointed  to  make  wards  more  helpful  in 
reclaiming  men,  9858-60. 

Analysis  of  530  men  admitted  to  Whitechapel  wards, 
and  of  the  causes  of  their  resorting  thereto,  9875-7. 

Children. 

Of  habitual  vagrants  should  be  taken  from  them,  as 
proposed  in  Bill  of  1904,  9847-9. 

DiETABY  IN  Casual  Wards. 

Fairly  uniform  throughout  London,  9689,  9743. 
Should  be  certified  medically  to  be  adequate,  9699, 
9700. 

Labour  Colonies. 

Habitual  vagrants  should  be  sent  for  long  period  to 
industrial  colony  under  Home  Office,  9736-9. 

Vagrants  may  have  been  sent  to  Hadleigh  Colony  from 
casual  wards,  but  probably  only  through  shelters, 
9825-30. 

Object  of,  not  only  restraint,  but  to  introduce  habit  of 

work  and  element  of  hope,  9863. 
Classification  in ;  two  grades  would  be  advantageous, 

9874-5. 

Mid-day  Meal  for  Vagrants. 

In  London,  not  favoured,  but  no  serious  objection  to 
ration  of  bread  being  given  on  leaving  casual  ward, 
9765-70. 

Police. 

Control  of  vagrants  by  ;  in  1866,  opinions  of  Poor  Law 
Board  Inspectors  in  favour  of  such  control,  9789-90, 
9806-9. 

Police  as  assistant  relieving  officers  ;  system  might 
have  deterrent  effect  in  certain  cases,  9824,  9872. 

Police  and  poor  law  should  not  be  associated,  9836. 

Police  might  deal  with  tramps  using  threats  to  obtain 
money,  9844. 

Prison. 

No  advantage  in  sending  man  to  prison  for  vagrancy 
offences,  9861-3. 

Sentences. 

Short  sentences  not  deterrent ;  detention  in  labour  colony 
would  give  better  chance  of  reformation,  9736-9. 

ConA/ictions  might  be  recorded,  9864. 

Longer  sentences  would  be  deterrent,  if  they  could  be 
obtained,  9873. 

Shelters. 

An  evil  which  encoirrages  sleeping  out,  and  attracts 

loafers  from  country,  9701-4,  9707-8,  9852-3,  9839. 
Shelters  in  Whitechapel,  9705-6. 

Useful  when  part  of  reclamatory  system,  but  not  as 
cheap  casual  wards  or  lodging-houses,  9709. 

Used  habitually  by  many  men  and  women,  who  lead  an 
idle  Hfe  during  the  day,  9710-4. 

In  absence  of  shelters,  migration  of  loafers  to  London 
would  be  greatly  lessened  ;  they  would  be  dealt  with 
in  their  own  districts  under  ordinary  Poor  Law, 
9715-9. 

Should  come  under  Common  Lodging-House  Acts,  and 
be  controlled  by  local  authoritv  and  visited  by  police, 
9840,  9853-7. 
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DIGEST  OF  EVIDENCE  : 


Me.  WILLL\M  VALLANCE— co7i^. 

Sleeping  Out. 

A  public  scandal  in  London  which  should  not  be  allowed 

to  continue  ;  persons  found  sleeping  out  within  certain 

hours  should  be  taken  by  poUce  to  casual  wards ; 

practice  would  then  be  given  up,  9726-7,  9730-1, 

9755-63,  9846,  9850-2. 
Class  of  sleepers  out  is  created  by  facilities  afforded  in 

London,  9727. 

London  county  council  census  of  sleepers  out,  9728-3L 
Convictions  for,  difficult  to  obtain  in  parts  of  country, 
9761-2. 

Attracts  indiscriminate  almsgiving,  9845. 
Encouraged  by  existence  of  free  shelters,  9852-3. 

Tasks  of  Work  in  Casual  Wards. 
Com  grinding  and  wood  chopping  preferred  to  stone 

breaking,  or  oakum  picking,  9690-1,  9698. 
Com  grinding  useful  and  remunerative :  cost  of  mills, 

9691-6. 

Uniformity  of  Treatment  of  Casual  Paupers. 
Important,  but  London  should  be  treated  differently  to 

country,  9740-2. 
Tolerable  uniformity  enforced  in  London  as  to  diet, 

task  and  detention,  9743-8. 
Greater  uniformity  might  be  secured  in  country  with 

larger  area  of  administration,  but  it  would  be  costly, 

9800. 

Vagrancy. 

Act  of  1871  caused  decrease  at  first,  and  certain  wards 
were  closed ;  subsequent  increase  led  to  the  more 
stringent  Act  and  Order  of  1882,  resulting  in  tem- 
porary decrease,  but  recently  increase  has  been 
continuous,  9810-20. 

Vageaitts. 

Habituals  should  be  identified  by  finger-prints  ;  present 
system  of  identification  in  London  imperfect,  9737, 
9865-8. 

Witness  gave  evidence  before  the  House  of  Lords  Com- 
mittee in  1888  in  favour  of  the  abohtion  of  the 
distinction  between  vagrants  and  ordinary  paupers  ; 
but  the  Committee  reported  against  this,  9771-88, 
9821-3,  9838. 

London  vagrant  different  to  country  vagrant,  and  does 
not  usually  leave  London,  9831,  9841-3. 

No  real  distinction  in  London  between  ordinary  vagrant 
and  frequenters  of  shelters  or  loafers,  nor  any  material 
difference  between  casual  pauper  and  workhouse 
inmate,  9837,  9841. 

Way -tickets. 

Would  be  useless  in  London  for  habitual  vagrants ; 
tickets  would  only  be  used  for  begging  purposes :  if 
adopted  generally,  usefulness  of  tickets  doubtful, 
9732-5,  9764,  9832. 

Honest  wayfarer  might  carry  credential  and  have  pre- 
ferential treatment  in  casual  wards  ;  poor  law  author- 
ity should  issue  credential,  rather  than  police,  9734-5, 
9832-6. 


Mr.  H.  G.  WILLINK  (8852-9047). 

Barrister-at-law,  Justice  of  Peace  for  county  of 
Berkshire,  Member  of  county  council  and  chairman 
of  Bradfield  board  of  guardians  since  1892,  8852-3. 
Was  previously  a  member  of  Paddington  board  of 
guardians,  8854.  Was  a  member  of  the  special 
committee  of  the  Charity  Organisation  Society  on 
distress  from  want  of  employment,  8855. 

Has  visited  the  Dutch  and  Belgian  labour  colonies 
and  reported  on  them,  8856-9. 

Beggars. 

In  Holland,  committed  to  labour  colony  after  second 

offence  in  one  year,  8884. 
Number  of,  reduced  in  Belgium  and  Holland  by  labour 

colonies — especially  in  towns,  9018-22. 

Labour  Colonies. 

Dutch  Colonies  described  :  two  classes  :  free  colonies 
and  beggar  colonies :  how  started  and  how  main- 
tained, 8860-84. 


Mr.  H.  G.  WlLLINK—cont. 

Labour  Colonies — cont. 
Dutch  Colonies — cont. 

Wives  and  children  of  beggar  colonists  sent  to  poor 
law  institutions.  8885  ;  no  elevating  influence  in 
beggar  colonies,  8957-8. 

Inmates  of  beggar  colonies ;  how  persuaded  to  work, 
8886-91. 

Belgian  Colonies  :  inducements  to  work  in,  8892-7. 
Merxplas  Colony,  8908-11,  8979-96 :  inmates 
allowed  to  work  for  outside  merchants,  8983-4  ; 
colony  too  large,  9015-6 ;  employment  in,  de- 
scribed ;  better  than  in  Dutch  beggar  colonies, 
8898-905,  8979-91 ;  religious  influences,  8996-9003, 
9016. 

In  England  :  a  different  class  to  be  dealt  with,  and 

more  difficult  to  handle,  8906-8. 
Experiment  might  be  tried  on  private  initiative, 

8912-5,  9038-9. 
Idea  of  colonies  an  old  one  and  attracted  attention 

early  in  19th  century,  but  opinion  then  mostly 

adverse,  8938-55. 
Existing  colonies  not  successful  or  reformatory,  but 

system  has  reduced  number  of  beggars,  8956-8, 

8977-8,  8991-2,  9017-22. 
Colonies,  if  not  reformatory,  would  keep  men  off  road 

and  be  a  deterrent  to"  others,  8959-61,  9023-5, 

9032. 

Committal  to,  should  be  by  judicial  sentence  after  a 
number  of  convictions :  identification  a  difficulty: 
expense  would  be  justified  in  case  of  habitual  vagrant, 
8962-76. 

Visitation  by  outside  societies,  if  properly  organised, 

might  aid  in  reform  of  inmates  by  moral  and  religious 

influence,  8997-9003. 
Colony  run  by  voluntary  agency  on  reformatory 

school  system,  with  compulsory  detention  and  State 

aid,  might  be  successful,  9004-8. 
Experiment  might  be  tried,  9038 ;    but  would  be 

difficult  to  discontinue,  8914  ; 
System  of  privileges  would  aid  in  maintaining  discipline, 

9028-31. 

Probable  number  of  men  who  would  become  inmates, 
9033. 

Cost  of,  would  be  larger  than  in  Belgium,  9034-7. 
Segregation  a  great  advantage,  8913. 

Prison. 

Sometimes  attractive  to  vagrants,  8923. 
Sentences. 

Of  a  few  days,  useless  and  costly,  8916-22,  8928, 
9026-7. 

Belgian  sentences  have  been  considerably  lengthened, 
8917-20. 

What  should  be  minimum  sentence,  8924-7. 
Public  opinion  a  factor  to  be  considered  in  determining 
sentence,  8928-30,  8968-72. 

Tasks  of  Work. 

Stone  crushing  at  Bradfield :  system  a  good  one, 
unskilled  and  deterrent,  9040-7. 

Vagrants. 

Guardians  generally  would  be  glad  to  get  rid  of  cojatrol 

of,  9013-4. 
Way-tickets. 

Desirable  as  a  means  of  identification,  but  success  of 

system  doubtful,  8931-7,  9009. 
Police  could  work  system  better  than  guardians, 

9010-2. 

Dr.  J.  H.  PARKER  WILSON,  (9176-9370). 

Medical  officer  of  Pentonville  prison,  9176. 
Convictions  : 

More  commitments  to  quarter  sessions  in  London  as 
incorrigible  rogues   than  in  provinces;  probable 
reasons,  9195-9,  9274-80. 
Dietary  of  Prisoners  : 

Diet  A.  suitable  for  vagrants  in  low  condition, 
9187-91. 

New  dietary  better  than  old  one,  9367-70  ;  when  in- 
troduced, 9261,  9357. 
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Dr.  J.  H.  PARKER  WILSON— co?i<. 

Labour  Colonies  : 
Penal  colonies  preferred  to  prison  for  treatment  of 
vagrant  class,  9347-9. 

Pentonville  Peison  : 

Analysis  of  100  men  of  vagrant  class  admitted  to  ; 
many  below  average  weight,  in  low  condition,  and  un- 
fit for  labour  ;  80  per  cent,  inmates  for  first  time, 
9178-85,  9190,  9205-19,  9241-50,  9281-4,  9302, 
9312,  9329-30. 

Serves  area  from  Grays  to  Barnet,  9186. 

Commitments  for  misbehaviour  by  paupers,  begging 
and  sleeping  out,  9183-5,  9251-7  ;  large  in- 
crease during  recent  years,  9258-60 ;  new  'diet  not 
3i  cause  of  increase,  9262-5. 

Hard  labour  in,  oakum-picking  and  sackmaking ; 
tasks  described,  9220-40. 

No  recent  changes  in  discipline,  except  that  treadwheel 
has  been  abolished,  9266-8. 

Commitments  to  ;  form  of,  9253-7. 

Work  in,  mostly  for  Government,  9334-6. 

Proportion  of  feeble-minded  prisoners  ;  majority  from 
workhouse  classj  9337-4"?. 


Dr.  J.  H.  PARKER  WILSON— cont. 
Prison. 

Preference  of  vagrants  for,  to  casual  ward,  not  believed, 
9092-3,  9300. 

Treadwheel  not  more  deterrent  than  oakum  picking  or 
sack  making .  9269-70. 

Severity  in,  not  deterrent»4;o  vagrants,  9270-1,  9287-99. 

Ordinary  prisoner  below  average  in  weight  and  height, 
9281  ;  vagrant  class  still  lower,  9343-6. 

Vagrant  prisoners  the  lowest  class,  with  no  idea  of  com- 
fort, 9282-4. 

Removal  of  tramp  prisoners  would  relieve  prison  ad- 
ministration, 9285-6.  ^ 
Identification  of  prisoner  ;  how  effected,  9303-11. 
Sentences. 

Short  sentences  a  deterrent  to  many  prisoners  of  vagrant 
class,  9248-9. 

Tasks  of  work  in  Prison  : 

Hard  labour  merely  a  technical  term  ;  man  certified 

as  unfit  for  hard  labour  not  necessarily  unfit  for  all 

labour,  9236-8,  9313-28,  9360-4. 
Object  of,  only  disciplinary,  7272-3. 
Industrial  labour  ;  definition  of,  9331-4. 
■'  Finger  "  and  "  fiddle  '-  as  aids  to  oakum  picking, 

9365-6. 
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INDEX  TO  EVIDENCE,  APPENDIX  AND  REPORT. 


The  references  are  as  follows  ; — 

Evidence    -      -   Number  of  Question,  thus,  71*75, 

Appendix   -      --      --      --      --  Number  of  Page,  thus,  Ap-p.,  pages  1-4. 

Keport   Number  of  Paragraph,  thus,  Keport,  par.  7. 


Able-bodied  Paupers 

Inclusion  of,  in  definition  of  Vagrancy — Suggestion, 
7157. 

Increase  in  Number,  10403. 

Poorhouses,  Scotland — Number  of  Inmates  physically 
able-bodied,  but  mentally  unfit  to  earn  liveli- 
hood, 6428,  6429. 

Able-bodied  Vagrants 

Percentage  of,  among  men  charged  at  Bow  Street, 
10724,  10725. 

Scotland — Able-bodied  not  entitled  to  Belief,  6404, 
6449,  6451,  6536-6538,  6684,  6803. 

Cameron  Committee  Recommendation,  678^, 
6840. 

Farmers  permitting  use  of  Lofts,  Outhouses, 
etc.,  6411,  6418. 

Glasgow,  Arrangements  in,  see  Glasgow. 

House  of  Lords,  Decision  interpreting  Statute 
^  of  1845,  6450. 

Provision  of  Relief : 

Necessary,  if  simple  begging  were  to  be 
made  an  offence,  6808,  6810,  6873. 

xNot  desirable,  6540,  6541. 

Separate  and  Special  Treatment  needed — Breakdown 
of  French  System  due  to  mixture  of  reclus  and 
hospitalises,  8742,  8743. 

Accommodation  for  Casual  Paupers 
Improvised  Accommodation,  727. 
see  also  titles  Casual  Wards, Common  Lodging- Houses 
and  Shelters. 

Acts  of  Parliament 

Chronological  List,  App.^  pages  1-4. 

► Richard  II. — Act  for  repression  of  Begging,  8. 
1536 — Compulsory  Apprenticeship  of  Vagrant  Chil- 
dren— Almsgiving  to  Vagrants  prohibited,  11. 
Tudor  Period : 

Poor  Law  of  Elizabeth — No  reference  to  Va 
grants,  12. 

Stringency  of  the  Laws  against  Beggars,  8. 
Tudor  Period  to  1824 — Local  acts  relating  to  com- 
mittal to  Workhouses,  setting  of  Tasks,  Es- 
tablishment of  Industrial  Houses,  etc.,  13-18— 
No  general  Repealing  Act,  28. 

1824,  see  Vagrancy  Act,  1824. 

1834 — ^No  reference  to  Vagrants,  no  accommodation 
provided  in  New  Workhouses,  25-27. 

1842— Separate  Wards  required.  Task  legalised. 
Four  hours'  Detention  authorised,  36,  39. 

1844— Combination  of  Unions  or  Parishes  for  Pro- 
vision of  Casual  Wards,  42. 

1848— Cost  of  Casuals,  Union  Charge  substituted 
for  Charge  on  Particular  Parish,  43. 
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Acts  of  Parliament— cow<. 

1864 — Vagrancy  made  a  Common  Charge  in  London, 
57,  58. 

1871 — Police  and  Admission  to  Casual  Wards,  Dis- 
charge Question,  Uniform  Diet,  Lodging 
and  Work,  87,  102. 

1882 — Detention  lengthened  and  Task  increased, 
136-139. 

Administration  of  Law  in  regard  to  Vagrancy,  Autho- 
rity to  Control  Vagrants,  Suggestions,  Opinions,  etc. 
Area  of  Administration : 

Combination  of  Unions,  Opinion  against,  8469, 
8470. 

County,  Question  of,  9795,  9796 
Repokt — Recommendation,  par.  129. 
The  bigger  the  better,  since  the  Vagrant  was 
a  matter  for  the  Country  at  large,  8467. 

Unfairness  of  present  System  to  Small  Unions, 
8468. 

Whole  Country,  Suggestion,  6219,  9800. 

Area  of  Chargeability,  see  title  Cost  of  Relief  to  Casual 
Paupers. 

Central  Authority,  Creation  of — Suggestion,  6192. 
Education  Authority — Suggestion,  4623. 
Elasticity  needed,  6577. 
Enforcement  of  the  Law,  see  that  title. 
History  of,  6-196. 

Summary — Report,  par.  7-45,  257-260. 
Law  reduced  to  a  Nullity,  2640,  5443. 
Scotland,  Diversity  in  Administration,  6627. 
Separate  Organisation  for  Tramps  as  distinct  from 

Local  Poor,  Suggestion,  1867,  1876,  1884 

2298-2304. 

Casual   Wards — Use   of   Existing   Wards  by 
New    Authority,  proposed,    1884,  1886 
1939-1940. 

Expense,  Question  of,  2305,  2306. 

Honest    Wayfarers,    Question    of  Accommo- 
dation for,  1883. 

Single   Authority   necessary   to   secure  anything 

approaching  Uniformity,  10520. 
Unification  desirable  in  Administrative  Body  which 

dealt  with  various  classes  of  Casuals,  10498. 
see  also  Names  of  Authorities  suggested — County 

Authority,   Police,   Guardians,  etc. 

Adoption  of  Child  Vagrants  under  Poor  Law  Act,  1899 

see  Child  Vagrants. 

Ages 

Able-bodied  period  of  life.  Largest  proportion  of 
Tramps  in,  287. 

Bow  Street  Police  Court — Average  age  of  Vagrants 
convicted,  10791. 
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Ages — cont. 

Elderly  Vagrants: 

Increase  in  number — Effect  of  Employers' 
Liability  Act  and  of  Trades  Unions,  4917- 
4920. 

Larger  proportion  in  Summer  than  in  Winter 
in  Agricultural  Districts,  272. 

Exeter  Workhouse  Statistics — Analysis  of  Ages 
of  Vagrants  in  1903-4,  272. 

King's  Norton  Wards,  2605. 

London — Ages  of  Habitual  Vagrants,  3289,  10464. 
Repobt,  par.  56,  86. 

Sheffield — Percentage  of  Tramps  over  sixty,  etc., 
,2507. 

Sixty-five,  Proportion  of  Casual  Paupers  over 
Age  of: 

Comparison  with  average  for  the  Population 
and  average  for  Country  Unions  in.  Devon- 
shire District,  etc.,  274-282. 

Official  Returns  in  1899  and  1900,  272. 

Statements  of  Tramps — Inclined  to  give  Ages  as 
older  than  they  reaUy  are,  284-286. 

Statistics,  Ajyp.,  pages  26,  27. 

Thirty — Number  of  Tramps  under  thirty,  4553. 
Women,  Ages  of,  10503. 

Agricultural  Districts 

Elderly  Vagrants,  larger  proportion  found  in,  in 
Summer  than  in  Winter,  272. 

Greater  number  of  Tramps  found  in,  7549-7551. 

"lAkbax"  Reformatory  Ship 

Return  of  cases  since  1898,  Afp.,  page  183. 

Allotments,  Gardens 

Small  Holdings  for  Workmen,  suggested  as  preven- 
tive of  Vagrancy,  5312-5314. 

Almsgiving 

see  title  Begging  and  Almsgiving. 

Anderson,  Sir  Robert 

Habitual  Criminals,  Treatment  proposed  for,  per- 
manent confinement  until  they  should  be 
reformed,  11200. 

Anglesey 

Prosecution  for  Offences  tmder  Vagrancy  Acts, 
Number  of  Prosecutions  and  Convictions — 
Leniency  of  Magistrates,  5540. 

Army — Present  system  producing  Vagrants,  etc. 

Compelling  Vagrants  physically  fit  to  enter  Army, 
suggestion,  5551. 

Gratuities  on  Discharge,  Effect  on  Vagrancy,  594. 

Short  Service  System,  Effect  on  Vagrancy,  594. 

Soldiers  on  Tramp — ^Number  of  Discharged  Soldiers, 
Reservists,  etc.,  on  the  road,  596,  927, 
928,  1007,  1774;  Afp.,  page  28. 

Common  Lodging-houses,  Number  of  Old 
Soldiers  in,  5860. 

Industrial  Schools,  after -career  of  boys  en- 
tering Army,  6004-6007,  6012,  6013. 

King's  Norton  Ward— Number  of  Army  men 
on  Tramp,  Physical  condition,  etc. — 
"  Not  one  who  had  learned  a  Trade," 
2604,  2608-2610. 

Pensions : — 

Pawning  or  Concealing  Papers,  Possibility  of, 
5595-5598. 

Payment  of,  at  Shorter  Intervals,  Suggestion, 
;  5594,  8653. 

Proportion  of  Men  who  had  been  in  the  Army 
among  Tramps,  7555. 

Returns  of  1897  and  1898,  595. 

Sheffield  Casual  Wards,  2516-2520. 

Wiltshire— 10  per  cent.,  1900-1903. 


Army— ooM«. 

Soldiers  on  Tramp — cont. 

Report — Recommendation,  par.  392-396. 

Reservists,  Number  foimd  on  the  road,  5589- 
5593. 

Training  Soldiers  in  Technical  or  Agricultural 
Schools  while  in  the  Army — Suggestion, 
5320. 

Workhouse  Ins  and  Outs, — St.  George's,  Hanover 
Square,  Large  Number  of  Army  men  in 
Workhouse,  8653-8656. 

Arrears  of  Vagrancy 

New  Machinery  would  be  clogged  with  arrears  for  the 
first  ten  years,  6197-6201. 

Assistant  Relieving  Officers 

Police  as — see  Police. 

Association  Wards 

Attraction  of — Objections  to  Association  Wards, 
opportunity  to  arrange  plans,  etc.,  175,  868, 
869. 

Refusals  for  want  of  Room,  10484-10488. 

Day-rooms  used  as  Association  Wards  in  the  Country, 
10108,  10109. 

Metropolitan  Casual  Wards — Number  of  Association 
Wards,  3446,  3452. 

Number  of  Casual  sWards  with  Association  Wards, 
ApTp.,  pages  80,  81. 

Association  of  Poor  Law  Unions 

Parliamentary  Committee's  Support  of  Sir  J.  Gorst's 
Vagrant  Children  Bill,  5985. 

Aston  Union 

Detention— Two  nights,  2718. 
General  Pauperism,  Decrease  in,  2788. 
Number  of  Casuals,  2599. 

Axbridge  Union 

Cells,  etc.,  for  Vagrants,  Cost  per  head,  612. 
Two  Casual  Wards  in,  210,  211. 

Ayrshire 

Challenging  Tramps — Order  to  Ayrshire  Constabu- 
lary, 6779,  6780. 

Child  Vagrants,  number  of.  Work  of  Society  for  Pre- 
vention of  Cruelty  to  Children,  etc.,  6830-6833. 

Honest  Work-seekers — Large  number  of  Vagrants 
were  really  seeking  Work,  but  were  imdesirable 
workmen  who  would  not  do  regular  work,  6801, 
6802,  6815-6817. 

Mendicity  Society — System  of  giving  Tickets  for 
Shelter  and  Food  to  Vagrants,  6765-6767, 
6844;  App.,  page  102. 

Difficulty  in  Working,  Small  number  providing 
themselves  with  tickets,  6770,  6771. 

Pood  tickets.  Value  of,  etc.,  6773,  6844. 

Two  forms  of  ticket — Very  slight  improve- 
ment attracting  Tramps,  6777,  6778. 

Inspectors  of  the  Poor,  Use  of  system  by,  6803. 

Lodging  tickets  more  in  demand  than  Bread 

tickets,  6773. 
Men  "wanted"  by  the  Police — Number  of  Cases 

of  recognition,  6782,  6783. 
Pohce  Constables,  Tickets  bought  by,  6795,  6796. 
Report,  par.  167. 

Tickets  negotiable  only  through  Police,  6768, 
6769. 

Refusal  to  negotiate  Tickets,  Police  dis- 
cretionary Powers — Record  of  reasons 
for  refusal,  etc.,  6776,  6781,  6846. 

Searching  of  Applicants — Police  discre- 
tionary Powers,  6775. 
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•Ayrshire— COM 

Nationality  of  Tramps,  6805. 

Parochial  Authorities — No  connection  with  Police  in 
regard  to  relief,  6803. 

Police. 

Not  acting  as  Relieving  Officers,  6818. 
Shelter  Relief,  giving  by  Pohce  prohibited,  6797 
6799. 

Works  under  New  Public  Health  Act,  Tramps 
attracted  by,  6806. 

3ack  to  the  Land 

Remedy  for  Vagrancy,  7452,  7486,  5321,  7487. 

Banner  Street  Homeless  Poor  Asylum. 

Ghurch  Army  Receiving  Home,  Type  of,  8030, 
8203-4,  8207. 

Barlinnie  Prison,  Glasgow 

Employment  of  Prisoners,  6522,  6523. 

Barnardo,  Dr. 

Boarding  out  System  for  Child  Vagrants, 'Experience 

in  favour  of,  6074,  6097-6100. 
Shelters 

Bunks,  5667. 

Child  Vagrants  admitted,  5961,  5962. 
Free  Food  distribution,  5716. 
Free  Shelters  for  Wfomen  and  Children,  6844. 

2asel  Labour  Colony,  Switzerland 

Glasses  of  Inmates^ — Administratives  and  Short-term 
Offenders,  Classes  kept  separate,  etc.,  8421. 

Cost — Much  more  expensive  than  most  Swiss  Colonies, 
8422,  8423. 

Employments  of  Colonists — Industrial  Employments, 

etc.,  8424,  8425. 
Size— 25  Acres,  8421,  8424. 

Teaching  a  Trade — As  a  Rule  they  do  not  profess  to 
teach,  8426,  8427. 

laths  in  Casual  Wards,  etc. 

Circular  of  Poor  Law  Board,  1868 — Bath  suggested, 
96. 

Common  Lodging-Houses,  Bath  not  enforced,  3078, 

3150,  7958. 
Cost,  496. 

Deterrent  to  Tramps,  Question  of,   495-497,  1772 
2627,  2628,  3075,  3078,  5703. 
Loss  of  deterrent  Value,  5420,  5421. 

Enforcement  of  Regulations,  Casual  Wards  where 
bath  is  enforced,  App.,  pages  80,  82. 

Evasion  of  Regulations,  2640,  2641,  2647. 

Dewsbury  Union,  1325,  1334. 

Insufficient  Stafi,  Evasion  due  to,  4172-3. 

Not  so  general  as  searching  in  North  Wales 
Unions,  5533. 

Sixty-three  Tramps  discharged  Avithout  a  Bath, 
2083. 

Spread  of  Disease  due  to,  2622,  2625,  2627-2629. 

I'resh  Water  for  each  Vagrant : 

Cuckfield,  2075-2083. 

King's  Norton  Union,  2803,  2804. 

Sheffield,  Strictness  in  regard  to  Bath — Provision 
of  clean  night  shirt,  Separate  towel  and 
fresh  water,  2411. 

German  Rehef  Stations — Bath  not  Compulsory, 
3883. 

•Gloucestershire,  System  Universal  in,  1771,  1772. 
Itch,  Infection  spread  by  Baths,  3120-1. 
■Opinion  in  Favour  of,  500,  3164. 

Order  of  Local  Government  Board,  1882 — Bath 

made  nominally  compulsory,  144,  500. 
Repoet,  par.  90. 

Same  water  used  more  than  once  :  Danger  in  times 
of  Smallpox,  3053,  3054,  3084,  3085. 


Baths  in  Casual  Wards,  etc.— '^ont. 

Sanitary  Advantages — ^Symptoms  of  Infectious 
Disease,  etc.,  discovered,  498,  2078-2080, 
2621,  2622,  2626-2629,  2963-2967,  3075, 
3130. 

Sheffield,  Precautions  taken  at,  2412,  2il3. 

Superiority  of  casual  Wards  to  Shelters,  8642. 

Temperature  of  Water  in  Prisons  and  Casual  Wards, 
4714,  4715. 

Cuckfield,  2075-2083. 

Manchester  Prison,  Real  hot  bath  in,  9129-30. 
Wycombe  Union,  Regulations  strictly  carried  out, 
2961-2967. 

Bedford  Institute 

Free  Meals  and  Free  Shelter,  9584,  9585,  9606. 

Beds  for  Casual  Wards 

Barrack  Beds  for  London — -Circulars  of  Poor  Law 
Board,  1864  and  1865,  59. 

Blankets,  Dirty  Condition  at  Tame  Street,  Man- 
chester, 1394. 

Chain  Mattress,  Objections  to : 

Dewsbury  Union,  1331. 

North  Bierley  Union,  1363,  1364. 

Roughj^Hammock  StuP  in  place  of  Chain  Mattress, 
Suggestion,  1364. 

Common  Lodging-House  Beds,  Comparison  with* 
1469-1475. 

Hammocks : 

Cuckfield,  2156,  2157. 

King's  Norton,  use  at,  2842. 
Itch,  Infection  spread  by  Beds,  3120-1. 
North  Wales  Unions,  Variety  in,  5510. 
Plank  Beds  at  Tame  St.,  Manchester,  1395,  1418. 
Regulations,  Order  of  Local  Government  Board  as  to, 

146. 

Report,  par.  92. 

Superiority  of  Prison  Bedding  at  Nor'wich,  2839,  2840. 

Begging  and  Almsgiving 

Apprehension  for  Begging — Could  a  man  be  locked 
up  for  being  a  Beggar,  or  must  he  be  charged  with 
something,  10663-10668. 

Blind  Beggars,  Exceptional  position  of — Not  enough 
Institutions  to  provide  for  Destitute  Blind  per- 
sons, 11105. 

Bread  ticket  System  in  Dorsetshire,  Reduction  of 
Almsgiving  possibly  due  to,  8571,  8572. 

Causes  of  Almsgiving— Inadequacy  of  Casual  Ward 
Diet,  etc.,  4683,  4762,  4765. 

Ignorance  leading  People  to  give  Alms,  11160. 

Religious  Duty,  Almsgiving  regarded  as,  by 
certain  People,  11151. 

Satisfaction  of  the  PubUc  Conscience  in  regard 
to  Vagrant  Class  would  do  more  than  any- 
thing else  to  check  Almsgiving,  5939,  6037- 
6040. 

Severity  to  Vagrants  had  always  Increased 
Vagrancy  by  Increasing  Almsgiving,  4304. 

Cautionary  Circulars,  Bills  discouraging  Almsgiving 
etc..  Effects  of  : 

Gloucestershire  Way-Ticket  System — Circular 
Distributed  in  connection  with,  1575-1578, 
1584-5,  1592-7,  1672,  1677-1683. 

Not  much  heeded  by  Tramps,  2859. 

Sterne's,  Capt.,  Report  (1872),  2006. 

Wiltshire  Way-ticket  System,  Circulars,  1815- 
1818,  1920-1923,  1997. 
Children,  Begging  by,  see  Child  Vagrants. 
Circuits  taken  by  Beggars,  2347,  2348. 
Definition  of  Begging — Grounds  on  which  a  man 

could  be  convicted,  11091-11093,  11120-11127. 
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INDEX  : 


Begging  and  Almsgiving— fow^ 

Earnings  of  an  ordinary  Tramp,  702. 

Average  Amount  of  Money  found  on  persons 
arrested  for  Begging,  1683-1687. 

Shelter  Population— Food  during  the  day  ob- 
tained by  Begging,  9627. 

Evil  of  Indiscriminate  Almsgiving— Vagrants  would 
disappear  if  Almsgiving  could  be  stopped, 
694-697,  2010,  2567,  2645,  2651-3,  4673,  4796, 
4887,  5557,  8258,  8259,  10466,  11103. 

Eepoet,  par.  385,  386,  388,  436. 

Historical  Review  of  Measures  against,  7-19,  30. 

Labour  Colonies  -with  Indeterminate  Sentences  the 
only  efficient  Remedy,  11094,  11199-11201. 

Decrease  in  Begging  due  to  Labour  Colony  Sys- 
tem in  Belgium  and  Holland,  9018-9022. 

London,  see  London,  also  London  Mendicity  Society. 

Neglect  of  Beggars  to  maintain  FamiUes,  10678. 

Obtaining  Money  by  False  Pretences — Distinction 

between  Beggars  making  30s.  a  week  and  other 

frauds,  11146-11157. 
Offence,  Question  of  making  Indiscriminate  giving 
an  offence,  2773,  4090. 

Prohibited  under  Penalty — -Act  of  1536,  11. 

Revival  of  Law  against,  proposed,  8268. 

Poor  people  the  greatest  sinners  in  regard  to  Alms- 
giving, 2652,  4087-4089,  6253. 

Prison  no  remedy,  11094. 

Prosecutions  and  Convictions,  820,  821. 

Difficulty  ia  Procuring  Convictions  : 

Discouraging  effect  on  PoUce,  5600-5602, 
11058. 

Magistrates  and  Police,  mistaken  Sympathy 
shown  by,  1833,  2670-2673. 

Increase  in  Number. 

Comparison  with  increase  in  total  number 

of  Vagrants  relieved,  10404-10414. 
Effect  of  Improvement  in  Prison  Diet,  758- 

760,  769-773. 
Increase  since  1900,  10370,  10371. 

Number  of  Prosecutions — Few  in  comparison 
with  Offences,  10660-10662. 

Private  Persons  do  not  give  Offenders 
into  custody,  9376,  9377,  9437-9443, 
9483. 

Quinquennial   Averages   of   Persons  charged, 
1859-1903,  1064. 

Repeated  Convictions,  110  8.  ^ 

Statistics,  1857-1904,   Apf.,  page  113,  1903, 

Afp.,  page  114. 
Variety  of  Treatment. 

Difference  between  one  County  and  another 
due  to  Police  practice,  not  acreage  of 
County— Statistics  for  1903,  1069-1074. 

Variety  shewn  by  Statistics  for  1893-1903, 
8563-8565,  8575-8583. 

Reformation  not  to  be  hoped  for— Once  taken  to  a 
Police  Court,  a  Street  Beggar  spent  his  Life 
between  Street  and  Prison,  11100,  11106-11109. 

Repoet,  par.  385-388. 

Scotland,  see  that  title. 

Sentences — Circumstances  considered  in  White- 
chapel,  Foreign  Beggars  occasionally  sent  Home, 
9553-9555. 

Sunday  the  best  Day  for  Begging,  2291-2293. 

Threats,  Extorting  Alms  by,  403,  404,  698-702. 

Birmingham,  Complaints  from  Country  round, 
2672. 

Gloucestershire — Very  few  Complaints,  1673- 
1676. 

Increase  in,  4867-4869. 


Begging  and  Almsgiving— eo«^ 

Threats,  Extorting  Alms  by — cont. 

North  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  State  of  Terror  in<,. 
3927,  4035,  4036. 

Poor  People  the  greatest  Sufferers,  1578-1580. 

Difficulty  in  getting  Evidence  from  poor 
people,  1829,  1832. 

Reduction  in  Number  of  Cases  in  Northumber- 
land, Effect  of  Bicycle  Policeman,  Telephone- 
and  Dog,  7562-7566; 

Way-ticket  System,  a  Check  on,  4870,  4871. 
Way-ticket  System  and  Mid-day  Meal  as  check  on. 
Begging  and  Almsgiving,  see  titles  Way-ticket 
Systems  and  Mid-day  Meal. 

Begging  Letters 

Oharity  Organisation  Society  the  Public  Society  for- 
dealing  with,  11067. 

London  Mendicity  Society's  System  for  dealing  with, 
11062,  11063,  11066,  11067. 

Amount  annually  expended  by  Society  in  Relief 
of  Genuine  Cases  of  Distress,  11062, 
11103. 

Deserving  Oases,  Percentage  of,  11062. 

Total  Number  of  Cases  dealt  with  during  1904^ 
11064. 

Belgium 

Labour  Colony  System  : 

Begging  in  Towns,  Reduction  in,  9018-9021. 

Government  Proposal  to  start  a  Colony  for  1,000' 
Men  at  Liege,  10215,  10216. 

Hiring  out  Colonists,  8983-8985. 

Law  of  27th  November,  1891,  A'p'p.,  page  120. 

Merxplas  and  Wortel  Labour  Colonies,  see  their 
Names. 

Report,  par.  231-240. 

Sentences  for  Vagrancy  Offences,  Lengthening 
of,  8917-8920. 

Berkshire 

Child  Vagrants,  Meals  given  to,  4697. 

Common  Lodging-Houses,   Police  Visits  to,  4695,. 

4803-4808,  4849-4851. 
Crime  among  Tramps,  Increase  in  proportion  of^ 

4652. 

Fluctuations  in  Vagrancy,  4646-4651 
Gipsies,  4818-4822. 

Industrial  Schools  Act,  1866,  Action  under,  4845. 
Position  on  Main  Routes  between  London  and  the 
West,  4653. 

Unions  on  the  two  Main  Routes,  4823-4832, 
4836. 

Proportion  of  Vagrancy  high  according  to  Population, 
300. 

Report  by  Chief  Constable,  ylpp.,  pages  76-78.  , 
Sleeping  out.  Mischief  caused  by,  Prosecutions,  etc.,. 
4799-4802. 

Statistical  Tables,  1897-1904.  Afp.,  page  78. 
Way-ticket  System,  refer  to  title  Way-ticket  Systems. 

Berlin 

Bridewell  Number  of  Inmates,  Causes  of  Committal,. 

etc.,  3693-3697 
Workhouse. 

Earnings  of  Inmates,  3660. 

Employment  of  Inmates,  3801. 

Berne  Poorhouse 

Defects  of  Institution— Mixing  of  the  Sexes,  etc... 
8428. 

Workhouse  with  250  acres  of  Land  and  power  of 
Compulsory  Detention,  8428,  8429. 
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IBethnal  Green  Casual  Ward 

Cost  of  Construction,  10103-10105 
Staff  Accommodation,  10106-10108. 

-Binding-over  Vagrants,  etc.,  Ii04-lil8. 

Bridge's,  Sir  John,  proposed  treatment  of  Inebriates 
4031,  4032. 

Magistrates'  Power — Difficulty  in  case  of  Vagrants, 
1105-1110. 

Registration  of  Identity  needed  to  make  binding- 
over  effective,  1127-1129. 

Birmingham 

Ohild  Vagrants,  Number  admitted  to  Casual  Wards 
— ^Children  not  received  in  lodging-houses, 
5922,  5959. 

Common  Lodging-house  Accommodation,  Cost,  etc. 
2779,  2780-1. 

Free  Shelters,  2843. 

Number  of  Casuals  in  Birmingham  Unions,  2594, 
2599,  2600. 

Parish  of  Birmingham : 

Detention  of  Casuals — Two  Nights,  2718. 

General  Pauperism   Constant,  2787. 

Number  of  Casuals,  2599. 

Police  as  Assistant  Relieving  Officers — System 
discontinued,  2767-2770. 

Prison  preferred  to  Casual  Ward,  by  Tramps 
2632. 

Progressive  and  well-administered  Unions,  2789, 
2792. 

Rowton  House  about  to  be  opened,  2781. 

Class  of  Men  likely  to  make  use  of  Rowton 
House,  2781,  2782. 

Task  in  Casual  Wards — Length  of  Sentences  for 
refusal  to  work,  2742-2748. 

Water-works,  Tramps  attracted  by,  5543, 5544. 

(/or  particular  Unions,  see  their  names.) 

Blind  Beggars 

Exceptional  Position — Not  enough  institutions  to 
provide  for  destitute  blind  persons,  11105. 

Boarding-out  System  for  Vagrant  Children 

Advantages  over  Industrial  School  system,  superiorit;^ 
in  regard  to  Home  Influences,  Character, 
Formation,  etc.,  6066-6070,  6072-6074,  6593— 
Dr.  Barnardo's  Experience,  6074,  6097-6100. 

Borstal  Prison 

Special  Regulations  in  regard  to  Age,  1271,  1272. 

Bow  Street  Police  Court 

Average  age  of  Vagrants'convicted,  10791. 
Sleeping-out  Cases  chiefly  Children,  10715. 

Bradford 

Casual  Wards,  Costliness  of  Construction,  9917. 

Women  Vagrants,  Conduct  of  Workhouse  Officials 
towards,  1371. 

Bread  Ticket  Systems 

Ayrshire  System,  see  Ayrshire— Mendicity  Society. 
Dorsetshire  Sjrstem,  4928-4930. 
Kent,   Introduction  in — 2006. 
Report,  par.  163-167. 

refer  also  to  titles  Wayticket  Systems  and  Mid-dav 
Meal.  ^ 

Bridge,  Sir  John 

ndustrial  Schools  Act  of  1866,  Application  to  Children 
of  Vagrants— Sir  J.  Bridge's  Construction  of 
Section  14,  4578. 

Inebriates,  Evils  of  Seven  day  Sentence  for— Binding 
over  for  first  and  second  convictions  with  lon^ 
Sentence  for  third  conviction  proposed,  403L 


Brighton  Parish 

Increase  in  Number  of  Casuals  when  gruel  given 
in  the  morning,  2049,  2050. 

Stone  pounding  Task,  2051,  2052. 

Buildings,  Cost  of 

Original  Estimate  almost  invariably  exceeded-  - 
Misleading  of  Ratepayers,  etc.,  10058-10068. 

Staff  Accommodation  one  of  the  chief  items  in  Cost 
of  Casual  Wards  and  Workhouse  Building,  10098. 

Trade  Union  prices  in  1905  in  different  localities, 
Apf.,  page  158. 

Bye -laws 

Building  Bye-laws: 

Church  Army  had  to  puU  down  iron 
buildings,  8118,  8119,  8125,  8126. 

Hadleigh  Buildings  quite  satisfactory,  but  could 
not  be  put  up  under  present  Bye-laws, 
6367-6376,  6381,  6382. 

Labour  Colonies,  Possible  difficulties  in  cou- 
nection  with  temporary  buildings,  etc., 
6383,  6384. 

Local  Government  Board  Requ-rements — Inde- 
pendent of  Local  Bye-laws,  10048,  10049. 

Common  Lodging-houses : 

London  County  Council  Bye-laws,  App.,  pages 
172-175. 

Model  Bye-laws,  App.,  pages  168-171. 
Powers  of  Local  Authorities,  .4pp.,  page  7. 
Report,  par.  325-327. 

For  Prevention  of  Vagrancy : 

Scotland — Powers  of  Coimty  Councils  under 
the  Local  Government  (Scotland^  Act 
of  1899,  6834, 
Bye-laws  framed  in  twenty  Counties,  but 
left  in  abeyance  since  Midlothian  Bye- 
laws  were  declared  to  be  ultra  vires, 
6835-6839. 

Hop-pickets,  Fruit- pickers,  etc. : 

Model  Bye-laws,  App.,  page  178. 
Tents,  Sheds,  Vans,  etc. : 

Model  Bye-laws,  App.,  page  176. 

Carlisle 

Casual  Ward  avoided  by  Tramps,  3314. 

Carrington  House,  Deptford 

London  Coimty  Council  Municipal  Lodging-house, 
Charge,  Accommodation,  etc.,  5776-5778,  5782. 

Castration  of  Male  Vagrants 

Suggestion,  3134. 

Casual  Poor  Act,  1882 

Provisions  of — ^Detention  made  longer  and  Task 
increased,  136-140. 

Decrease  in  Vagrancy  and  Subsequent  Rise, 
9815-8. 

Reduction  in  Number  of  Applicants  at  Casual 
Wards,  Men  driven  to  really  try  for  Work, 
8666. 

Casual  Sickhouses,  Scotland 

Existence  since  beginning  of  Poor  Law  System,  6407  . 

Increase  in  Accommodation — Local  Government 
Board  Circulars  to  Parishes,  6407. 

Lanarkshire,  Provision  in,  6869-6872. 

Nature  of  Accommodation — Usually  a  Cottage 
looked  after  by  a  Respectable  Woman,  6405, 
6432. 

Parish  Authority,  House  Providea  by,  6431. 

Provision  of.  in  Majority  of  Parishes,  6404,  6406, 
6538. 

Situated  near  House  of  Inspector  of  Poor,  6410. 
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Casual  Sickhouses,  Scotland— co"'- 

Two  Nights  the  Limit  after  which  a  Tramp  would  be 
removed  to  Poorhouse,  6433. 

Tramp  Woman  taken  in  Labour,  Case  of — 
Awkward  but  rare,  6434,  6435. 

Casual  Ward  Class 

Church  Army  Work  among — Proportion  of  Class 
ready  to  work,  8020-8022,  8027. 

Percentage  of  Good,  Doubtful,  and  Bad  Cases, 
8237,  8240. 

Colony  Treatment,  Number  who  would  benefit  by, 
7085. 

Harder  to  deal  with  in  some  ways  than  other  Tramps, 
but  they  get  sick  of  Workhouse,  7192-3. 

Increase  in— Statistics  (1857-1 903),1076-1081 ;  Causes 
of  Increase — Increased  Effectiveness  of  Police 
and  Poor  Law,  1082-1085. 

London — Casual  Ward  Vagrants  a  Separate  Class, 
the  Aristocracy  of  Vagrants,  5703,  5807-5809, 
6085-6087,  ?148-8150,  9509-9512,  9662,  10464, 
10470-10474. 

Shade  lower  than  the  men  usually  taken  at  Hadleigh, 
7090-7092. 

Very  Lowest  Class  of  Vagrants,  6122. 

Casual  Wards 

Abolition  of,  as  Casual  Wards — Suggestions,  5248, 
5312,  5316. 

Discontinuance  pf  Separate  Homes  for  Casuals  as 
tending  to  perpetuate  Vagrancy ■ — Resolu- 
tion of  Guardians  of  St.  George's,  Hanover 
Square  (1891)  8642. 

Gradual  Elimination,  6230. 

House  of  Lords  Committee  in  1888 — Suggestion 
of  Witnesses,  507. 

Houses  of  Call  for  Work-Seekers,  Conversion 
into,  3518,  3762,  3779,  3871,  3872,  4190. 

Receiving  Wards  where  Vagrants  would  be 
Classified  and  sent  on  for  Treatment 
according  to  Requirements,  use  as, 
5936, 5939,  6035,  6036,  6075-6, 6082. 

Extension  of  System  to  all  England  desirable, 
6052-6055. 

Honest  Wayfarer  needing  only  a  Night's 
Lodging,  Case  of,  6077,  6078. 

London,  Probable  Effect  on  Number  of 
Vagrants  in,  6083,  6084. 

Public  Conscience  would  be  Satisfied,  5938, 
5939,  6037-6040. 

Substitution  of  something  much  more  severe, 
5707. 

Workhouse,  Substitution  of — Casuals'  Scorn  of 

the  Workhouse,  3459-3465. 
Women's    Casual  Wards,  Abolition  proposed, 

1505,  1529. 

Administration,  refer  to  that  title,  also  title  Police. 

\dmission : 

Conduct  of  Ofiicials  admitting  Women. 

Dewsbury  Union,  1300-1323. 

North  Bierley  Union,  1345, 1357-1361. 

Tame  Street,  Manchester — Ofiicial  bully- 
ragging Women,  1383-1388,  1419, 
1438-1441. 

Metropolitan  Casual  Wards,  Procedure  in,  3244, 
3245,  3255. 

Order  of  1882,  Text  of,  Afp.,  pages  9-12. 
Order  to  be  signed  by  a  Relieving  Officer,  etc., 
Hour  of  Admission,  144. 

Police  Powers  under  Act  of  1871,  87. 

'''olice  System  of  issuing  Tickets  for  Casual 
Wards  found  objectionable  and  abolished 
some  years  ago  in  London,  9533-9535. 


Casual  Wards — von  t. 
Admission — cont. 

Refusals  of  Admission  : 

Notice  put  up  at  Paddington  that  Ward 
was  full — Reasons  for  Objecting?  tO' 
Notice,  10489-10491. 

Ordering  People  off  Contrary  to  Regula- 
tions— Dewsbury  and  Tame  Street,. 
Manchester,  Cases,  1389-1391,  1450- 
1452. 

Returns — ^Publication  in  Local  Govern- 
ment Board's  Report,  etc.,  10482, 
10483. 

Sleeping  out,  Few  Cases  in  Comparison  with. 
Number  of  Refusals,  10492. 

Register : 

Circular  of  Poor  Law  Board  of  1868,  90. 

Columns  for  Description  of  Vagrants  in  Old 
Registers,  144. 

Order  of  1882,  144,  154-6. 

Statistics  for  year  ended  29th  Sept.,  1904,^ pp.,. 
page  80. 

Association  Wards  and  Day  Rooms,  see  those  titles. 

Attitude  of  Vagrants : 

Danger  of  making  Restrictions  too  irksome — 
Tramp  driven  to  Prison  or  to  Common- 
Lodging-houses  where  Sanitary  Precau- 
tions less  possible,  528,  641. 

Hatred,  Causes  of — Being  Ordered  about  by 
Fellow  Paupers  greatly  disliked,  9168. 

Preference  for  Casual  Wards  over  Workhouses — 
Reasons  for  Preference,  8642. 

Prison  Preferred  to  Casual  Wards,  see  title 
Prison. 

Cells: 

see  title  Cell  System. 
Cleanliness  : 

Common  Lodging-houses.    Comparison  with,. 

1469-1475,  1485,  2105,  8639,  8640. 
Past  and  Present  Compared,  Improvement  in; 

Recent  Years,  545,  546. 

Women's  Wards : 

Dewsbury  Union,  Laxity  as  to  Cleanliness,. 
1325,  1328,  1334. 

North  Bierley  Union,  1362. 

Tame  Street,  Manchester,  1393. 

Closing  of  Unnecessary  Wards  :  Local  Government 
Board  Inspectors'  Suggestion,  etc.,  517, 
5575,  7638,  8492. 
Repoet^ — Recommendation,  par.  130,  131,  429- 
(3). 

Common  Lodging -Houses : 

Competition  of  Casual  Wards  with  Common 
Lodging -Houses,  45. 

Use  of  Casual  Wards  as — Fee  for  Lodging  those 
who  could  not  be  accommodated  else- 
where proposed,  2140-2,  2232,  2233. 

Cost  of  Construction,  Afp.,  pages  153-157. 

Average  Cost  in  Town  and  Country,  9895,  9898,. 
9916-9918. 

Economy — Policy  of  Local  Government  Board, 
Attitude  of  Guardians,  etc.,  9910-9915,. 
9936, 9939-9941,  9963,  10052-10054, 10069- 
10071. 

Extravagance  on  part  of  Local  Authorities^ 
Cause  of,  9985-9987. 

Female  Vagrants,  Provision  for  in  the  Work- 
house—-Small  Reduction  in  Cost  of  Casual 
Ward,  10096,  10097. 

Fixed  Amount  for  Average  Cost,  Possibility  of 
— Might  be  done  in  London,  but  very  diffi- 
cult in  the  Provinces,  10136-10140 

Increase  in  Cost  of  Labour  and  Materials  of  late- 
years,  10042-3. 
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Csaual  Wards— con?. 

Cost  of  Construction — cont. 

Increased  Original  Expenditure,  might  reduce 
Cost  of  Upkeep,  10072-10075. 

Lowest  Sum  for  which  New  Wards  had  been 
provided  by  a  Rural  Union,  9920-9925. 

Makeshift  with  Old  Buildings,  etc.,  in  Rural 
Districts,  9926-9933. 

Original  Estimate  almost  invariably  Exceeded, 
Misleading  of  Ratepayers,  etc.,  10058-10068. 

Permanence  of  Institution  should  be  considered 
in  deciding  whether  Buildings  were  to  be 
constructed  of  Permanent  or  Temporary 
Materials,  10076-10078. 

Reduction  of  Cost  not  possible  with  existing 
Policy  of  Cellular  System,  etc.,  10111-10114. 

Report — Recommendation,  par.  317-323,  429 
(23). 

Requirements  of  Local  Government  Board  not 
increased,  10043. 

!   Site  not  included  in  Cost  as  a  rule,  9919,  9920. 

Staff  Accommodation,  10099-10108  ;  a  chief 
Item  in  Cost  of  Vagrant  Wards,  10098. 

Statistics,  610-617. 

Unnecessary  Expenditure  in  the  past,  4907. 

Cost  of  Maintenance  apart  from  Capital  Expendi- 
ture, 363-365,  632-634,  5621. 

Day  Rooms  and  Association  Wards,  see  those  titles. 

Distance  between — Wards  too  close  together,  5575- 
5577,  8492. 

Walk  of  so  many  Miles  required  before  a  Man 
could  claim  relief — Objections  to  System, 
4973. 

Way-ticket  System  as  Remedy,  2668. 

Failure  of  existing  System — Report,  par.  88-119. 

Germany — Nothing  equivalent  to  English  Casual 
Ward,  3540-3542; 

Honest  Wayfarers  : 

Reserving  Casual  Wards  for — Suggestion,  3518, 
3762,  3779,  3871,  3872,  4190. 

Suitability  of  Accommodation,  Question  of, 
2097-2100,  2105. 

Late  Admissions  disturbing  inmates,  1395-1398. 
Loans  for  Construction  : 

Limiting  Loan,  Question  of,  10142-10144. 

Period  of,  9934-5. 
London,  see  that  title. 

Metropolitan  Police  District  (outside  London), 
Casual  Wards  in,  App. ,  page  90. 

Militiamen  resorting  to  Wards  on  their  way  to  and 
from  training — Detention  of  Militiamen  at 
Exeter,  8541-8544. 

More  than  one  Casual  Ward  to  a  Union,  210,  211. 

New  Wards,  Number  opened  within  the  last  three 
years,  10129-10135. 

No  Casual  Wards  or  unsuitable  Accommodation, 
Number  of  Unions  with  : 

Inspectors'  Reports  of  1866,  60,  208. 

One  or  two  Unions  without  Casual  Wards  at  the 
present  day,  209. 

Officials : 

Conduct  of,  to  Women  Vagrants  : 

Dewsbury   Officials   kind    and  attentive, 
1300-1323,  1329,  1330. 

North  Bierlejs  1345,  1350,  1351,  1357-1361. 

Tame  Street,  Manchester,  1383- 1388,  1393, 
1419,  1420,  1438-1441. 

Proper  Officer  for  dealing  with  Casuals — No 
proper  Officer  in  many  small  Unions,  2648, 
2649. 

Opinion  in  favour  of  System,  6893,  6975. 
203. 


Casual  Wards— coHif. 

Philanthropic  Work  in — Appointment  of  Vagrant 
Ward  Committees,  suggestion,  9858,  9859. 

dice  Inspection : 

Manchester — No  systematic  Inspection  but  police 
t'  -    never  refused  access,  7821,  7822. 

No  good  could  arise  from  Police  Inspection, 
9513-9516." 

Northumberland — No  systematic  Inspection,  but 
Police  went  when  they  wanted  to,  7515, 
7516,  7622-7625. 

Not  a  universal  Practice — Worked  satisfactorily 
where  tried,  10576-10583. 

Police  Stations,  Casual  Wards  attached  to. 

Corwen  Scheme,  104. 

Cost  difficulty,  1878,  1879. 

Government  objections  in  1871,  102. 

No  existing  Accommodation  for  Tramps  at 
Police  Stations  in  England,  106,  107. 

Police  Visits  to  Casual  Wards  in  search  of  Persons 
"wanted,"  2528,  2529,  2532,  2553-2555, 
2763-2765,  2813-2816. 

roportion  of  Vagrants  resorting  to,  3136,  4450. 
App.,  pages  20-22. 

About  a  Quarter,  1722-1724. 

Not  one-third  of  the  Total  Number,  641. 

Number  of  Persons  relieved  in  Gloucestershire 
Casual  Wards,  1630-3,  1663,  1746. 

Report,  par.  47-58. 

Provision  of : 

Act  of  1871,  102. 

Combination  of  Unions  or  Parishes — Act  of 
1844,  42. 

No  disinclination  on  the  part  of  Guardians 
10050-10052. 

Uniformity,  Guardians  Clamouring  for,  729. 

Renovation  and  Alteration,  Wards  requiring : 

Number  of  such  Wards— Considerable  Number. 
2103-2105. 

ResponsibiHty  for  Condition  of  Wards,  2101. 

Report,  par.  47-58,  88-119— Recommendatioks 
par.    120-152,   317-323,  429  il-9, 23). 

Roughness  of  Accommodation  in  Remote  Unions  in 
Cornwall,  302. 

Sanitary  Conveniencies  : 

Common  Lodging-houses,  Comparison  with, 
1484-1488. 

Typhus,  Improved  Sanitary  Arrangements  due 
to,  3059,  3062. 

Scotland — No    Casual    Wards    under    Poor  Law 
Authority,  510. 

Separate  Accommodation  for  Casuals  apart  from 
the  Regular  Inmates  of  a  Workhouse 
170-173. 

Additional  Administrative  Cost,  10123,  10124. 

First  Requirement  of  a  Separate  Ward  for 
Casuals— Order  of  1842,  39. 

Self-contained  Institutions  in  London,  within 
Workhouse  Precincts  in  Country,  9791- 
9793,  10498,  10565,  10566. 

Structural  Arrangements,.  Schemes  for  Construction 
etc.,  9722,  9869. 

Criticism  of  existing  Arrangements,  Improve- 
ments suggested,  9690. 

Dimensions — Requirements  of  Local  Govern- 
ment Board,  10087,  10088. 

Drainage — Requirements  more  stringent  in 
London  than  in  Country,  10056. 

3  L 
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Casual  Wards — cont. 

Structural  Arrangements — cont. 

Existing  Arrangements  made  in  Oompliance 
with  Requirements  of  Local  Government 
Board,  10091,  10093. 

Inspector,  Initiative  of,  in  GonneotioQ  with 
Building  Schemes,  10145,  10146. 

Model  Scheme,  Question  of,  9724 — Scheme  in 
existence,  but  never  used — Better  to  deal 
with  local  plans,  9891-3,  9901-3. 

Preliminary  Procedure,  Scheme  initiated  by 
Local  Authority  and  submitted  to  Local 
Government  Board,  9881-9886. 

Rejection  of  Schemes,  or  Return  for  Modifica- 
tion, .9887,  9888. 

Requirements  of  Local  Government  Board : 

Not  Increased,  Independent  of  Local  Build- 
ing Bye-laws,  10045-10049. 

Same  for  both  London  and  Country,  10055. 

Suggestions  as  to  Plans — Local  Authorities 
asking  for  help,  9889,  9890. 

Sussex,  Glass  of  Casual  Ward  found  in,  2170. 

Uniformity  in  Management,  see  title  Uniformity. 

Utilisation  of,  for  other  Workhouse  Purposes — No 
Reason  why  Casual  Ward  Cells  should  not  be 
used  for  Ordinary  Paupers,  10147. 

Washing  Clothes  of  Vagrants,  No  Provision  for>  1495. 

Women  and  Children,  Treatment  of,  see  Women. 

Causes  of  Vagrancy,  5551. 

Army  Short  Service  System,  Effect  of,  594. 

Drink,  381,  382,  1665-1668,  2227,  2228,  3466-3468, 
3473,  7587,  7588,  7747. 

Employers'  Liabihty  Act,  4918. 

Pree  Food  Distribution  at  Shelters,  5714,  5716, 
5717,  5721,  5722,  5726,  5735-5737,  5764-5766, 
5906-5908,  7444-7448,  7828,  7829,  8056,  8057, 
9394,  9395,  9400-9406. 

Honest  Wayfarer,  Facility  of  Descent  into  Vagrancy, 
653-659,  2365,  2366,  5311. 

Irish  Famine,  Increase  of  Vagrancy  in  1848  Due  to, 
45. 

Land  monopoly,  5551,  5580. 

Large  Works  in  a  District  Attracting  Tramps  to 
Cadge  from  Navvies,  1571-1573,11664, 1767-1770, 
1806,  1807,  1896,  1962,  1963,  2135-2139,  2448, 
2601,  2650,  2794,  2822,  2823,  4280-4283,  5543, 
5544,  6670,  6806,  6807,  6936,  7634. 

Lenient  administration  of  Casual  Wards,  Increase 
due  to,  4177,  4178,  4192-4196. 

Sheffield — Tramps'  Statements  as  to  how  long  they 
had  been  tramping  and  what  had  started  them 
on  the  road,  2521,  2522. 

South  African  War,  Termination  of,  909,  1007,  1064, 
1068,  1069,  1774,  7555,  7714,  8556. 

Increase  mainly  due  to  subsidence  of  demand 
for  unskilled  labour — Returned  Soldiers  who 
took  to  the  road,  etc.,  were  only  reverting 
to  their  former  position,  8557-8560. 

Trade,  Depression  in,  133-135,  2383-2386,  7556- 
7558. 

Trade  Unionism,  4917-4920,  5312. 
Urban  Life,  5321. 

Way  Ticket  System,  Abandonment  of,  in  Berkshire, 
1581. 

Whitechapel  Casual  Ward — Admissions,  analysis  of, 
9875-6. 

Cell  System 

Bunk  arrangements  separating  Men  working  in  the 
Yard,  Opinion  in  favour  of,  10094,  10095. 

Circular  of  Poor  Law  Board  of  1868 — Cell  System 
recommended,  96. 

Cost  of  construction,  see  Casual  Wards. 


Cell  System— fow.^ 

Decrease  in  Vagrancy  in  Unions  having  separate 
Cells,  490-494,  501-505,  4057-4071,  4832-4835. 

Difficulties  in  working — Sunday  Question,  etc.,  4905- 

Allowing  Vagrants  to  attend  service  on  Sunday, 
suggestion,  4908. 

Lighting— Artificial  Light  not  required,  but  nearly 
alwaj^s  provided,  10127,  10128. 

Locking  up  Tramps — Decision  that  it  is  illegal  to 
lock  a  Man  up  in  his  Cell. 

Actual  practice  to  lock  them  up,  and  let  them 
out  if  they  want  to  come  out,  9906-9909. 

Expensive  Cells  no  better  than  Associated 
Wards,  if  theory  held,  6019-6024. 

No  harm  in  locking  a  Man  up  if  there  is  proper 
means  of  Communication,  10499-10502. 

Metropolitan  Casual  Wards,  Effect  in,  3447-3451. 

Opinion  in  favour  of,  2097,  3452,  3491,  3492,  4242. 
4785-4787,  4905-4908. 

Order  of  Local  Government  Board,  1871 — Cell  Sys- 
tem recommended,  104. 

Proportion  of  Workhouses  having  Cell  System  in 
force,  603,  604.    Afp.,  pages  80,  81. 

Report,  par.  91. 

Supervision,  Question  of  increase  in,  618-620. 

Universal  Cell  System,  proposed,  1868,  1869. 

Local  Government  Board  Inspectors'  suggestion, 
517. 

Not  necessary  in  every  Workhouse — Difficulty 
in  remote  Unions  with  scarcely  any  Tramps, 
604-609. 

Requirement  now  insisted  upon,  9904,  9905. 
Ventilation  in  cells,  10089,  10090,  10094,  10095. 

Census  of  Vagrants 

Annual  Winter  and  Summer  Census,  Opinions  in 
favour  of,  8842-8844. 

Casual  Wards,  Common  Lodging-houses  and 
Shelters,  Inclusion  of,  8846-8849. 

Value  of  such  a  Census— Well  worth  the  expense, 
8850,  8851. 

Hop  Pickers  and  Fruit  Pickers,  Inclusion  in  Census, 
8840. 

Northumberland  Plan — Possibility  of  getting  a  fairly 
complete  Census  for  the  whole  of  England 
7537-7539. 

Police  knowledge  of  Vagrant  Class,  Effect  in  pro- 
moting, 1765. 

see  also  London,  Northumberland,  Wiltshire,  etc. 

Central  Poor  Law  Conference 

Deputation  to  Local  Government  Board,  1904,  xor 
favour  of  a  Departmental  Committee  on 
Vagrancy,  195. 

Characteristics  of  Tramps 

Change  in,  not  so  rough  as  a  class,  3477,  3478,  3486. 
Country  Tramps,  9841-9844. 
Unaccountableness  of  the  London  Casual,  3347. 

Charities  dealing  with  Vagrant  Class 

All  Charities  should  be  classed,  registered  and  in- 
spected, and  an  Annual  Report  and  Financial 
Statement  required  as  parts  of  one  Co- 
operative Administration — suggestion,  8627- 
8631,  8671,  8673. 

Rowton  Houses,  Inclusion  of,  proposed,  8671, 
8672. 

Atvractmg  Tramps  from  other  districts  : — 

Edinburgh,  Philanthropic  craze  in,  6952-6955 
6982. 

Glasgow  and  other  Scotch  towns,  6462,  6481. 
Manchester,  Amount  of  indiscriminate  charity, 
8004-8007. 
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Charities  dealing  with  Vagrant  Class— eont. 
Attracting  tramps  from  other  districts — eont. 

Trafalgar  Square  gatherings  of  1887,  Effect  on 

neighbouring  Casual  Wards,  177. 
Very  small  amount  sufficient  to  attract  Tramps, 
6778. 

Co-operation  between  Charities  and  the  Poor  Lav, 
and  between  Charities  inter  se — ^Recom 
mendations  of  Charity  Organisation  Society 
Committee  of  1891,  8702. 
Oo-operation  essential  to  prevent  constant  admis- 
sion and  readmission  without  any  good  being 
done  to  anyone,  8673. 
Discrimination   of   cases  '  exceedingly   necessary — 
Neither  Salvation  Army  nor  Church  Army  exer- 
cised the  kind  of  discrimination  needed,  8674 
8676. 

see  also  Names  of  Charitable  Societies,  Shelters,  etc. 

Charity  Organisation  Society 

Area  of  Operations— London,  8548. 
Begging  Letters,  Charity  Organisation  Society  the 
public  Society  to  deal  with,  11067. 

Church  Army  relations  with,  8032. 
Committee  of  1873,  Recommendations  in  regard  to 
Treatment  of  Vagrancy,  8641,  8642. 

Committee  of  1891 — Recommendations  in  regard  to. 
Shelters,  Casual  Wards,  and  Co-operation  be- 
tween Poor  Law  and  Charity,  8702 

London  Mendicity  Societv.   harmonious  relation 
with,  11064-11067. 

Chester  County 

Begging  and  Sleeping  out — Statistics  (1893 — 1903), 
8564. 

Child  Vagrants 

Adoption  of  Children  by  Boards  of  Guardians,  5917- 
5919,  5927,  5970. 

Cost. 

County  Charge  suggestion,  5916, 5917,  5971- 
5974. 

Removing  cost  from  Union  suggestion,  2697, 
2864-2867,  2951,  2952. 

Extent  to  which  Guardians  adopt,  11008- 11010 
Most  successful  Method,  11010. 
Objections  to  practice  at  Sheffield,  2534,  2535. 
Parents,  difficulty  of  enforcing  legal  claim  agains 
— Parents  going  scot-free,  2869-2871. 

Precaution  needed — Provision  made  for  due  in- 
quiry, 5921. 

Report,  Recommendations,  par.  414,  415. 
Whitechapel,  large  number  of  Children  adopted, 
5926. 

Age  at  which  Children  become  a  source  of  income, 
5992. 

Ajnount  of  Child  Vagrancy.    App.,  pages  26,  27. 

Abnormal  Proportion. 

Ayrshire,  large  number  in,  6831-6833. 

Stafford,  numbers  due  to  lax  administra- 
tion of  Casual  Ward,  10931-10937, 
10939,  11023-11025. 

Average  percentage  3,  10931,  10938,  10947. 

Children  found  in  Workhouses  in  the  country, 
in  Shelters  and  common  lodging-houses  in 
the  towns,  5922-5925. 

Decrease  in— Statistics,  265-269,  854,  2005 
2064,  2065,  2067,  2177,  2256,  2270-2272, 
2508,  2509. 

Parliamentary  Return,  1890-1898,  265. 
Street  Trading  Act,  Effect  of,  in  Manchester, 
7927. 

Difficulty  of  ascertaining  the  accurate  number, 
5956-5960. 


[d  Vagrants— cori<. 

Amount  of  Child  Vagrancy — eont. 

Difficulty  of  ascertaining,  etc. — cant. 

umber  not  properly  set  out  in  Casual  Ward 
Returns  —  Tramp  sends  Wife  and 
Children  to  lodging-house  while  he 
goes  to  casual,  ward,  1040-1042. 

Estimated  Number  greatly  in  excess  of  actual 
number,  10546. 

Fluctuations : 

Seasonal  Fluctuations,  288-292. 

Sheffield,  2508,  2515,  2533. 
Gloucestershire  Statistics — Number  of  Children 

in  Casual  Wards  and  Common  Lodging - 

Houses  in  1904,  1753,  1754. 
ndustrial  and  Reformatory  Schools,  Number  in, 

4495,  4498,  4505-4509. 

London,  Number  of  Children  in  Shelters  and 
Common  Lodging-Houses,  etc.,  5963, 
5964,  5965. 
School  Board  Investigation,  5966. 

National  Society  for  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to 
Children  Scheme  for  obtaining  accurate 
Return,  10946,  11046,  11048-11051. 

Not  a  large  source  of  Adult  Vagrancy,  6833. 

Report,  par.  57,  86,  412. 

Small  Proportion  of  Child  Vagrancy  as  compared 
with  Adult  Vagrancy,  2072,  4699,  4700, 
5013-5015,  5510,  5557,  5639,  6582,  6905, 
6906,  7532-7534,  7715-7718,  7925,  7926, 
7928-7932,  10930,  10939. 

Varying  with  Number  of  Men  Casuals,  2066, 
2068,  2256. 

Disappearance  would  probably  result  from 
taking  men  off  the  road,  4086. 

Apprenticeship — Act  of  1536,  Compulsory  Apprentice- 
ship by  Public  Authorities,  11. 

Begging — Children's  assistance  to  Parents  in  Begging, 
5557,  10944,  10945,  11034, 11161. 
N.S.P.C.C.    Prosecutions    for    Exposure  for 
Begging  and  Hawking,  10957 — Proportion 
of  Convictions,  10958. 

Bill  of  1900,  Dealing  with  Vagrant  Children  on  Lincfi 
of — suggestion  by  Local  Government  Board 
Inspectors,  517. 

Common  Lodging-Houses,  Children  in,  1459-1461. 

Cuckfield  Union,  Investigations  made  in  cases  of 
Children  coming  alone,  2259. 

Custody  and  Maintenance. 

Boarding-out   System,  Advantages   of,  6066- 
6070,  6072-4,  6593. 

Children  under  Age  of  Nurture,  difficulty  with, 
11039,  11040. 

Conviction  of  Parent  necessary  before  legal 
custody  could  be  taken  under  Preven- 
tion of  Cruelty  to  Children  Act  of  1904, 
10949-10953,  10970,  10993. 

Dirt — Allowing  a  Child  to  get  unreasonably 
Dirty  would  be  an  Offence,  10994, 
10995. 

Cost  of  Maintenance. 

County   Charge,    Opinion    in   favour  of, 

10987,  10988. 
National  Charge,  question  of,  4414-4419. 

N.S.P.C.C.   Applications  under  Industrial 

Schools  Act — cost  charged  to 
Society,  10965-10967,  10972- 
10985,  10989-10991. 

Government  Departments,  Represen- 
tations to,  10977-10980. 

Precautions  taken  by  the  Society — 
Circular  issued  to  Society's 
Officers  warning  them  what  not  to 
do,  etc.,  10976.  10990. 
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Child  Vagrants— co'rt^. 

Custody  and  Maintenance — cont. 
Cost  of  Maintenance— cow*. 

N.S.P.C.C.  Application,  etc. — cont. 

Provision  for  Cost  being  made  by  the 
Act,  it  is  unfair  to^  charge  cost 
upon  a  private  charity,  10967, 
10981. 

Rates  relieved  in  some  cases  where 
N.S.P.C.C.  undertake  maintenance  of 
Child,  11032,  11033. 

Regular  Sum  paid  by  N.S.P.C.C,  5s.  a  week, 
11042. 

Feeble-minded  and  Deficient  Children,  difficulty 
in  providing  for,  11006. 

Institutions — N.S.P.C.C.  had  none  of  its  own 
and  utilised  those  of  other  Voluntary  Organ- 
isations, undertaking  responsibility  for 
Maintenance,  11005-11007,  11042-11045. 

Labour  Colonies — Suggestions  for  disposal  of 
Colonists'  Children,  6207. 

Law,  Amendment  of,  proposed — Making  action 
by  Local  Authority  compulsory  instead  of 
Provisional.  10982.  10987,   10988,  11055- 

'  11058. 

Means  of  providing  for — Adoption  by  Boards  of 
Guardians,  under  Industrial  Schools  Act 
or  by  N.S.P.C.C,  10963,  10967. 

No  action  by  N.S.P.C.C— If  the  Society  had 
taken  no  action  the  children  would  still  be 
tramping,  10968. 

Number  of  Tramp  Children  in  legal  custody  of 
Society,  paid  for  by  Society,  10991,  11026- 
11028. 

'Official|iManagement  to  be  as  far  as  possible 
avoided,  4418,  4420. 

Parents  claiming  Children  from  the  N.S.P.C.C, 
11037. 

Peculiar  Features  of  Cases  discovered  by 
N.S.P.C.C,  Instances  of,  11029-11034. 

Power  of  detention,  no  further  Powers  sought 
by  the  N.S.P.C.C,  11038,  11041. 

Principle  upon  which  N.S.P.C.C.  works- 
Parent  ought  not  to  be  relieved  of  responsi- 
bility of  Maintenance,  10991,  11021-2, 
11037. 

sal  by  Education  Authority  or  Guardians — 
Questions  of  Expense  and  Settlement, 
10983-10986. 

Religion  of  Tramp  Children— N.S.P.C.C.  under- 
taking to  bring  up  child  in  its  own  Religion, 
11045. 

Statutes  under  which  action  can  be  taken — 
Rbpobt,  par.  413-426. 

Taking  charge  of  Children  up  to  eighteen  years 
of  age — Extension  of  provisions  of  English 
Act  of  1889  to  Scotland,  proposed,  6594. 

Definition  of  Child  Vagrant,  265-269,  290,  291. 
Desertion     and    Abandonment — Charges  against 
Parents,  10959. 

Inclusion  of  deserted  Vagrant  Children  in  new 
definition  of  Vagrancy — suggestion,  7158. 

Instances,  10959-10962,  10964,  10973,  10974, 
11039. 

Salvation  Army  Home  for  deserted  Children, 
6210,  6212. 

Diet  in  Casual  Wards,  2316-2318,  5510,  5512. 

Milk  prescribed  by  Order  of  1897,  366,  411-415 
— Text  of  Order,  App.,  pages  13-14. 

EPOET— Recommendation,  par.  310. 

Distinctive  Appearance  of  Vagrant  Children — In- 
ability to  lie  in  a  bed,  etc.,  4518-4520. 

Education  Act,  Dealing  with  Child  Vagrants  under — 
Suggestion,  4205-4218. 


Child  Vagrants— CO 

Education  Question. 

Not  within  purview  of  N.S.P.C.C,  10951. 

Tramp   Children   usually   quite  Uneducated, 
5557-5560,  11034-11036. 
Emigrating  Children,  Empowering  Magistrates  to 
Emigrate  Children,  proposed,  5919,  5975,  5980- 
5982. 

Gipsy  Children,  4495-7. 

Gloucestershire  Way-ticket  System,  Application 
to  Children, '1689,  1690. 

Hadleigh  Colony,  Arrangements  for  Children,  6208> 
6209. 

Honest  Wayfarers'  Children,  Provision  for  in  Union 
from  which  father  started— Suggestion,  4701- 
4703. 

Industrial  School  System,  see  title  Industrial  School 

and  Reformatory  School  System. 
Legislation  proposed  to  Legalise  the  taking  away 
of  children  from  Habitual  Tramps,  513- 
515,  2697,  4410-4413. 
Gorst's,  Sir  J.,  Vagrant  Children  Bill,  Provisions 
of,  5916,  5917,  5968-5971. 

Appeal  to  Magistrate — Loophole  for  a 
Repentant  Parent,  5976-5979. 

Keeping  Children  outside  Range  of  Edu- 
cation Act  an  Ofience  under  the  Bill, 
5917,  5968,  5969,  6090-6092. 

Previous  Legislative  Attempts,  5983. 
Support  given  to  Bill,  5985,  6088,  6089. 
Ofience — Making  it  a  Definite  Offence  to  Tramp 
with  Children. 

Power  for  Police  to  require  an  Explanation 
of  any  Person  Tramping  Children 
about  Streets  at  Night,  9649-9653. 

Sufficient    Power    exists    under  Present 
Statute,  10751-10757. 
agrant  Children  Protection  Bill,  N.S.P.C.C 
Attitude,  11011-1102. 
Opinion  in  Favour  of,  2697. 
Repoet,  par.  427. 

Workhouse  Masters'  Association,  Suggestion, 
2276,  2277,  2282-2286,  2349,  2350. 

London  Shelters  admitting  Children,  5961,  5962. 

Magisterial  Order,  dealing  with  Children  by.  Sug- 
gestion, 5920,  5927. 

Meals  given  to  Children  in  Berkshire,  4697. 

Mental  Condition  of  Vagrants'  Children,  Comparison 
with  that  of  other  Children  in  Industrial  Schools, 
4469,  4470. 

Parents  of,  or  Persons  Travelling  with  Children, 
Disposal  of. 

Difficulty  of  enforcing  Legal  Claim  against 
Parents — Parents  of  Adopted  Children  going 
scot  free,  2869-2871. 

Labour  Colonies,  Sending  to — Suggestion,  2350, 
2351. 

Present  System  Breeding  Tramps,  5376. 

Prevention  of  Child  Vagrancy  by  Separation  of 
Parents— Suggestion,  1043-1049,  1058. 

Physical  Condition: 

parent  Health  and  Happiness  of  Tramp 
Children,  1536,  4581,  11020. 

Mostly  Undersized,  4471. 
Police  Co-operation  with  N.S.P.C.C,  10996,  11052. 
Prosecutions  and  Convictions  by  N.S.P.C.C. 

Parents  Convicted  for  Neglect  and  Abandon- 
ment, 10959-10962,  10964,  10972-4,  10983- 
10985,  11039. 

Statistics  of  Prosecutions  (1900-1905) — almost 
every  Prosecution  successful,  10957,  10958. 

Repoet — Recommendations,  par.  310,  406,  411- 
428,  429  (34-36). 
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'Child  Vagrants— coni. 

Settlement  Question — Making  Place  of  Birth  Place 
of  Settlement,  Suggestion,  10985. 

Withdrawal  of  Children  from  Custody  of  Vagrant 
Parents— Cutting   off   Supply   of  Tramp 
Class,  etc..  Suggestion,  2534,  2934-2944, 
10547-10549. 
Liberty  of  the  Subject  Difficulty,  2939,  2940. 
Opinion  in  Favour  of,  9847-9849. 
Parents,  Attitude  of. 

Desire  to  keep  their  Children — Fear  ol 
Losing  them  would  be  a  great  Incentive, 
to  Reform,  5986-5991. 
Parental  Responsibility  Question,  5010 

Readiness  of  Tramps  to  get  Rid  of  their 
Children,  alleged,  4211,  4218. 
Parents  of  Industrial  School  Children 
anxious  to  get  their  Children  back, 
4488-4490,  4611^618. 
Tramp    Children    and    Workhouse  Children 
alike  maintained  at  the  Public  Expense, 
while  the  Tramp  Child  receives  no  Edu- 
cation, 5557-5560. 

Workhouse    Authorities,    etc.— Co-operation  with 
N.S.P.C.C.,  10996-11002. 
Decrease  in  Number  of  Tramp  Children  at  Work- 
houses where  Practice  is  adopted,  11003, 
11004. 

5  Chittenden,  Professor 

Dietary  Experiments,    10798-10800,  10803-10809, 
10859. 

i   Disease-resisting  Power  and  Energy  on  a  Low 
Proteid  Dietary,  10S32-10838. 

Extensive  Variety  allowed,  10826,  10873-10876. 

Unattractiveness  and  Difficulty  of  Chittenden 
Standard  on  Basis  of  Common  Cheap 
Poods,  10873-10887,  10918,  10919. 

'Christian  Social  Service  Union 

Training  , Colonies  estabhshed  by,  see  Lingfield  and 
Starnthwaite  Training  Colonies.  _ 

Church 

Poor  dependent  on  Church  and  Monasteries  prior 
to  estabhshment  of  legal  relief,  9,  10.  [_j 

'Church  Army 

Buildings— Obstacle  to  erection  of  iron  buildings, 
8118,  8119,  8125,  8126.  ,  ^ 

Charity   Organisation   Society,   Cordial  Relations 
with,  8032, 

Glasses  dealt  with. 

Casual  Ward  Class,  Work  among — Numbers 
ready  to  enter  Labour  Homes,  8020-8022, 
8027. 

Greater  Number  not  Casuals  at  aU,  8147. 

Majority  of  Cases  came  from  the  Police,  Scotland 
Yard  and  the  Casual  Ward,  8033. 

Private  Recommended  Cases,  8068. 

Convicted  and  Judgment  Deferred  Cases  sent  by 
PoUce,  8035-8037,  8216-8218. 

Date  of  Foundation,  8010. 

Discrimination  in  deahng  with  Vagrants,  Question 
of,  867a 

Free  Food,  Attitude  in  regard  to,  8056,  8057,  8154-7. 
Grants  from  Guardians  refused,  in  order  that  pressure 
might  be  put  on  men  to  work,  8109. 

Inspection  of  Institutions  by  the  London  Count" 
Council,  8127. 

.King's  tent  in  Clare  Market,  5907,  8649-8652,  8784- 

8787,  9402. 
-Labour  Colonies. 

Labour    Homes    were    practically  voluntary 
Colonies,  8105 


Church  Army— cow<. 

Jjabour  Colonies — cont. 

Newdigate  Farm  Colony. 

Subsidiary  indoor  industry,  8189 

Use  as  test  for  emigration,  8105,  8208. 
8209. 

Labour  Homes.  >. 

Ages  of  Inmates,  8067. 

Conditions  of  Admission — Contract  to  stay  for 
two  months  required,  8023. 

Convicted  men.   Separation   from  others  in 

different  homes,  8035-7. 
Dietary,  8058-8060. 

Employment  of  Inmates — Chiefly  Jobbing,  8063, 
8210. 

Complaints    of   Robbery,    Laziness,  etc., 
quite  the  exception,  8064,  8065. 
Employment — ^Permanent  outside  Employment 
for  ex-inmates. 

Means  taken  to  secure,  8024-8020,  8071. 

Percentage  of  Inmates  finding,  8028. 

Failures,  Subsequent  Careers  of — -Attempts  to 
obtain  re-admission,  8141-8146. 

Number  of,  in  England  and  Wales,  8199. 
Number  of,  in  London,  8171. 
Practically  Voluntary  Labour  Colonies,  8105. 
Produce  of  Labour,  Disposal  of — Private  Orders 
i   :  preferred,  8211-8215. 

Provincial  Homes,  Persons  received  directly  into, 
8201. 

Re-admission — not  under  twelve  months,  8066. 

Receiving  Homes  as  Feeders,  8030,  8049. 

Shirking  impossible — Inmate  must  earn  6s.  a 
week  or  go,  8061,  8062. 

Standard  of  Comfort — -Good  beds,  etc.,  a  means 
of  restoring  self-respect,  8163-8165. 

Sunday  afternoon  tea  parties  of  reclaimed 
Characters,  8066. 

Lodging  Homes. 

Lodgers  help  labcui  liOiizes  next  door,  8169,  8170. 

Number  of,  in  London,  8171. 

Profit  made  on — no  unfair   competition  with 

ordinary  lodging-houses,  8167-8169. 
Scale  of  Charges,  8166,  8167. 

Number  of  Homes  and  Agencies  in  England,  Scot- 
land, and  Ireland,  8029,  8171  8199. 

Number  of  Vagrants  dealt  with.  Variation  from  year 
to  year,  8014. 

Object  of  the  Church  Army  rather  to  deal  with 
a  few  permanently  than  to  benefit  many  tem- 
porarily, 8031. 

Police,  Cordial  Relations  with — Cases  sent  to  Church 
Army  by  the  Pohce,  8032. 

i^i.minal  Cases — Information  given  by  Police 
when  cases  sent  are  criminal  ones, 
8034. 

Prison  Cases — ^Discharged  Prisoners  taken  in  hand 
by  the  Church  Army. 

A^^tnts  on  the  Spot — The  Chaplain  is  practically 
the  Church  Army  Agent,  8072-8075. 

Discharged  Prisoners'  Aid  Society — Work  in 
connection  with,  8070. 

Four  months'  work  offered  to  every  prisoner  in 
England,  8069,  8075. 

Hopeful,  as  compared  with  Tramps,  8033, 
8151-8153,  8240,  8241. 

Outside  Employment  for — Employers  appealed 
to  on  ground  of  a  man's  pre\ious  character, 
8038-8041. 

percentage  of  good,  doubtful,  and  bad  Gases, 
8237,  8240. 
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Church  Army— com. 
Prison  Gases — cont. 

Work  inside  Prisons  allowed  by  Prison  Com- 
mission, 8071,  8075. 

Receiving  Homes,  567,  5840,  5843,  5907. 

Banner    Street — Homeless    Poor  Association 

absorbed  by  the  Church  Army,  8128. 
Casual   Wards,    Comparison    with — -Receiving 
home  give  men  the  chance  of  raising  them- 
selves, 8245-8250. 
Cost  of  Food  and  Bed — not  compensated  for,  by 

value  of  work,  8050-8055. 
Free  Shelter  in  Glasgow,  6608. 
Hours  of  Admission  up  to  4  p.m.,  except  in 
Winter,  when  Work  is  going  all  night, 
8046-8048,  8129,  8130.  .. 
Casual  Ward  Refusals  excluded  by  hours 
fixed,  8131,  8132. 

Number  of,  in  England  and  Wales,  8199. 

Number  of,  in  London,  8171. 

Passing  Cases  on  to  Labour  Homes — Primary 
purpose  of  Receiving  Homes  to  catch  Men 
for  the  Labour  Homes,  8030,  8049. 

Standard  of  Comfort — Good  Beds,  etc.,  a  Means 
of  restoring  self-respect,  8163-8165. 

WoodjChopping,  Reasons  for  adopting  as  Labour, 
Disposal  of  Chopped  Wood,  etc.,  8211-15. 

Work  exacted: 

Conditions  of  Admission — No  Relief  without 
Work,  Three  Hours  Work  exacted 
before  giving  a  night's  rest,  8030,  8042, 

8043,  8129. 

No  Competition  with  Common  Lodging- 
houses,  7954-7957. 
Ordinary  Task  of  Work  for  a  night's  rest, 

8044,  8045. 

Report,  par.  333. 

Way-ticket  Scheme,  see  title  Way-ticket  Systems. 

Women's  Home  at  Shepherd's  Bush — System  of  sub- 
dividing into  Families,  8113. 

Circulars  issued  by  Poor  Law  Commissioners,  Poor 
Law  Board  and  Local  Government  Board. 

1837 — Distinction  between  casually  Destitute  Way- 
farers and  Beggars  by  Profession,  30. 

1848 — Discrimination  between  Professional  Vagrants 
and  Distressed  Wayfarers,  and  Uniformity  on 
certain  Points  suggested,  46-48 — Text  of  circular, 
App.,  page  15. 

1863 —  Police  as  Assistant  Relieving  Officers  for 
Vagrants  in  London,  52. 

1864-  5 — Casual  Wards  in  London,  Requirements 
specified,  Inspection,  etc.,  59. 

1868 — Treatment  of  Vagrants,  Advantages  of  em- 
ploying Pohce  as  Relieving  Officers,  96,  97, 1189. 

1872 — Police  dispensed  with  as  Assistant  ReHeving 
Officers,  Identification  Officers,  111. 

1882 —  Issued  with  fresh  regulations,  143. 
Uniformity  not  insured,  143,  159. 

1883—  Day  Rooms  and  Way-tickets,  168-171. 

1887  and  1888 — Earlier  Discharge  of  Casuals  who 
have  been  detained  two  nights,  178. 

1888 —  Avoidance  of  Competition  in  Workhouse 
Labour  with  Individual  Trades,  180, 181. 

1889 —  London,  Uniformity  of  Treatment  of  Casuals 
recommended,  186. 

1896— Enforcement  of  Order  of  1882  urged,  192— 
Text  of  Circular,  App.,  page  17. 

1902 — Smallpox  in  Casual  Wards,  App.,  page  166. 

Clare  Market,  Church  Army  Labour  Tent 

Common  Lodging-houses,  Lodgers  attracted  from, 

8649-8652,  8784-8787. 
Less  popular  than  Salvation  Army  Shelter— Small 

Task  imposed,  9402. 
Number  fed  on  Night  of  17th  February,  1905,  5907. 


Classes  of  Vagrants,  7587-7589. 

First  Admissions,  Repeated  Admissions,  Statistics- 
from  Whitechapel  Casual  Ward,  9875,  9876. 

King's  Norton  Wards — Number  of  Trades  repre- 
sented. Number  who  had  learned  a  Trade,  etc., 
2604,  2605,  2608. 

Repoet,  par.  78-87. 

Sheffield,  Past  Employments  of  Men  out  of  Work, 
2384. 

Tame  Street,  Manchester,  Class  of  Women  in  Casual 
Ward,  1421,  1440,  1441. 

( for  particular  Classes,  see  their  names.  Casual  Ward' 
Class,  Habitual  Vagrants,  Honest  Wayfarers,  etc) 

Classification  of  Vagrants,  Suggestions,  etc.,  2677,  2689,. 
2909-11,  4967,  5348. 

Hadleigh  Colony,  Methods  at,  6177,  6178. 

Importance  of  Classification  in  connection  with, 
Labour  Colony  or  Penal  Workhouse  Schemes, 
4094-4097. 

Making  Casual  Wards  into  Receiving  Wards  whence- 
Vagrants  would  be  sent  on  for  Treatment  accord- 
ing to  their  Requirements  after  Classification, 
5936,  5939,  6035,"  6036,  6075,  6076,  6082. 

Regulations  according  to  Class — Difficulty  of  making 
different  Regulations  for  the  different  Classes 
except  in  Case  of  Distressed  Wayfarers,  678-681 . 

Won't  Work,  Willing  to  Work  and  Can't  Work, 
Classification  suggested,  2120,  2129. 

Cleanliness  of  Tramps 

Past  and  Present  compared — Modern  Tramp  one  of 
the  Cleanest  People  to  be  found  among  the  Work- 
ing Classes,  543,  544. 

Cleansing  of  Persons  Act,  5439-5442. 

Provisions  in  London  under  the  Act,  Extent  of — Act 
to  a  large  extent  a  dead  Letter,  5692,  5693 ;  App  , . 
page  57. 

Clothing 

Boots  of  Vagrants,  Improvement  in  Condition  of,. 

in  recent  years,  547-9- 
Damage  to  own  Clothing  by  Work  in  Casual  Ward, . 

1406-9,  1420. 
Disinfecting  and  Drjdng,  see  that  title. 
Garments  suppUed  in  Casual  Wards. 

Complaints  as  to,  1347,  1362,  1393-4. 

Nightdress,  Supply  of,  144. 
State  of,  preventing  Employment,  alleged,  644,  645.. 
Test  of  Habitual  Tramp  or  Honest  Wayfarer,  2392. 
Washing  of  Clothing,  Provision  for    in  Common. 

Lodging-houses,  but  not  in  Workhouses,  1495. 

Coffee  Stalls  open  at  Night 

Objections  to — Noise,  not  needed  at  such  an  early 
Hour,  Robbery,  etc.,  9496-9504,  9616-9620,. 
9665-9672. 

Commercial  Road  Depot 

Number  fed  on  Night  of  17th  February,  1905,  5769. 

Commitments  to  Prison 

Form  of — Major  Offence  only  specified,  9253-9257. 

Committee  on  Vagrancy 

Departmental  Committee,  Appointment  of — De- 
putations to  the  Local  Government  Board,. 
189-191,  195. 

Common  Lodging-houses 

Bath,  Absence  of— Washing  not  enforced,  3150,. 
7958. 

No  convenience  for  a  Woman  to  cleanse  herself, 

1485-1488,  1494. 
Tramps  preferring  Lodging-house  to  Casual  Ward, 

on  that  account,  3075,  3078. 
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tCominon  Lodging-houses— co«<. 

Beds  compared  with  those  in  Casual  Wards,  1469- 
1475. 

Byelaws : 

Local  Government  Board,  Model  Byelaws,  3139- 
3154;  ^pp  ,  pages  168-171. 
Compulsory   adoption,   suggestion,  3155, 
3156. 

Powers  of  Local  Authorities,  App.,  page  7. 

Cheap  Lodging,  without  which  many  people  would 
be  sleeping  in  the  streets,  9444,  9445. 

Classification  into  Nightly  and  Resident  Houses — 

Suggestion,  3086. 
Cleanliness,  Lack  of,  as  compared  with  Casual  Wards, 
1469-1475,  1485,  2105,  8639,  8640. 

Cost  per  night,  1490-1492,  1496,  1737. 
Birmingham,  2781. 
Dundee,  6671-6674,  6681. 

iFood  found  by  Lodgers  for  themselves,  1489. 

'Germany — No  Common  Lodging-houses,  3720. 

Honest  Wayfarer,  Accommodation  for — Comparison 
of  Lodging-house  with  Casual  Ward,  2097-2100, 
2105. 

spection  and  Svipervision : 

Berkshire — Police  Visits  to  Common  Lodging- 
houses,   4695,   4803-4808,  4849-4851. 

Edinburgh — Supervision  by  Special  Inspector 
and  Sanitary  Authority,  not  by  Police, 
6963,  6964. 

Improvement  needed,  3158,  5028-5031. 

-Newcastle,  Provision  for  Inspection,  3205-3207, 
3228,  3230,  3231. 

Northumberland — Police  no  right  of  entry,  but 
always  received  with  open  arms,  7516-7518. 

iPolice  Inspection: 

Appointment  of  Police  as  Inspectors — Sug- 
gestion, 4694-4696,  4803-4808. 

Greater  Powers  for  Police  desirable,  7735. 
Sanitary   Authority,  Control  by — Suggestion, 

3157. 

Sanitary  Authority,  Houses  under  Jurisdiction 
of,  1734. 

Small  Towns  and  Country  Districts,  Difficulty  in, 
3232-3234. 

{Licensing — Annual  Licensing  System  : 

Extension  to  Provinces  of  London  System — 
Suggestion,  8637. 

Scotland,  System  in  force  in,  5852. 

London,  see  that  title.  [ 

"Medical  Examination  of  Persons  entering : 

No  Provision  for,  3158,  3161. 

Resolution  of  Conference  of  1894,  3124. 

Newcastle,  Condition  of  Houses  in,  3140,  3151,  3152 
3216,  3224,  3225. 

Jfumber  of  Lodging-houses: 

Birmingham,  2779,  2780. 

Decrease  in  Number,  1752,  1777. 

Gloucestershire,  Number  of  Persons  in  Common 
Lodging-houses     in     1885     and    1904 — 
limited  Accommodation,  1745-51,  1754. 
Marlow,  3021. 
Wiltshire,  1968. 

iRegister  of  Persons  using — No  Provision  for  keeping 
Register,  3159-3162,  3174. 

^Registration  insufficiently  carried  out,  4693. 
^Report  furnished,  if  required,  to  Local  Authorities, 
under  Section  83  of  Public  Health  Act,  1875, 
3213-3216;  App.,  page  7. 

Repoet— RECOMMENJJATroNS,  324-329,  429  (24-26). 
'Vagrants  using  Common  Lodging-houses,  1726. 
Cuckfield,  Absence  of  Lodging-house  increasing 
Number  of  Cr.suals,  2069,  2229,  2230. 


Common  Lodging-houses— '  'J"!!. 

Vagrants  using  Common  Lodging-houses— co?i^. 

Gangs  of  Vagrants  sending  one  Member  with 
money  to  Common  Lodging-house  while 
rest  go  to  the  Casual  Ward,  5017. 

Gloucestershire — Chief  Constable's  Statistics, 
297. 

Least  harmful  of  Institutions  supplying  Shelter 
for  Vagrants,  because  they  exist  on  a 
demand,  8634,  8636,  8658. 

London,  297. 

Opening  new  Houses,  Effect  on  Number  of 
Vagrants,  2783. 

Preferred  by  Tramps  to  Casual  Ward,  even 
without  food,  1730-1733,  1773. 

Proportion  of  Tramps  using,  4451. 

Report,  par.  60,  63-66,  68,  70. 

Tickets  for  Common  Lodging-houses  given  to 
Tramps. 

Gloucester — Overflow  Tramps  sent  to 
Lodging-houses  without  food,  1728. 

Inspectors'  Reports  in  1866,  60,  61. 

North  Wales,  Number  of  Vagrants  relieved 
in  Common  Lodging-houses,  etc.,  5510, 
5633-5635. 

Scotland,  6404. 

Small  Proportion  of  Tramps  relieved  in 
Common  Lodging-houses  at  the  present 
day,  202-207. 

Trafalgar  Square  Gatherings  of  1887,  Effect 
of,  177. 

Wiltshire^ — Number  of  Persons  in  Lodging-houses 
less  than  number  in  Casual  Wards,  1964- 
1968. 

Women  and  Children  sent  to,  while  men  go 
to  Casual  Ward,  1463-1467. 

Washing  of  Clothes,  Provision  for,  1495. 

Way-ticket  System— Recognition  of  Lodging-houses 
not  recommended,  4403-4405. 

Women,  Scarcity  and  Inadequacy  of  Accommodation 
for  Single  Women,  1483,  1485,  1498. 

Explanation  of — Lodging-house  for  Single  Women 
would  not  pay  so  well  as  mixed  house,  1499- 
1504. 

Common  Lodging-Houses  Act  of  185L 

First   Recognition    of    Common  Lodging-houses, 
5648-5650. 

Communication  in  Cell  with  Workhouse  Officer 

Absence  of  Bell  in  Women's  Ward,  1431. 

Regulations  as  to — Order  of  1882, 146. 

Requirement  of  Local  Government  Board  not  insisted 
on,  10125,  10126. 

Convictions 

see  Prosecutions  and  Convictions. 

Corn  grinding  Task 

Advantages  as  Task  for  Vagrants — Unskilled  and 
even,  429,  2442,  4946-4948,  9690-9696. 

Cost  of  Plant,  etc.,  4989-4992. 

Impossible  to  make  it  pay,  8.54. 

Used  in  Towns,but  not  much  used  in  Country  Unions, 
433-435. 

Cornwall 

Proportion  of  Vagrancy  lowest  in,   according  to 
Population,  300,  516. 

Cost  of  Relief  to  Casual  Paupers,  4998.  ^/j^j.,  pages  28, 32. 
Capital  Expenditure  on  Casual  Wards,  see  Casual 
Wards. 
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Cost  of  Relief  to  Casual  Paupers— po??^ 

Change  in  System  by  abolition  of  Casual  Wards  would 
mean  waste  of  large  Capital  Expenditure,  623- 
625. 

Cheapness  of  Present  System,  599. 

County  Charge,  question  of,  4427,  7641,  10598-10600. 

County  Charge  and  Contribution  by  the  Ex- 
chequer —  Recommendation  to  the  Local 
Government  Board,  516. 

Local  Government  Board  Inspectors'  Suggestion, 
517. 

Difficulty  in  the  way  of  carrying  out  Regulations. 
2727-2729. 

Items  of  Cost' — Maintenance,  Provision  of  buildings, 
and  construction  of  Separate  Cells,  5620,  5622. 

London,  see  that  title. 

Maintenance,  Cost  of  Tramp  Ward  apart  from  Capital 
Expenditure,  Food,  etc.,  included,  863-365, 
632-634,  5621. 

{  Germany,  Cost  in  Travellers'  Homes  as  compared 

with  Cost  in  Casual  Wards,  3559,  3880-3884. 

Ratepayers'  Objections  to  paying  for  Tramps  who  do 
not  belong  to  their  Union,  4175,  4176. 

Report,  par.  93,  99,  102,  118.^ — Recommendations, 
par.  130,  136,  142,  429  (9). 

Small  Unions,  Difficulties  with  regard  to,  451^53, 
5574,  5588,  5621,  10543. 

State  Charge — Suggestions  and  Opinions,  1935-1938, 
2651,  2697-2701,  2850,  2851,  49.32,  5587-5589, 
5631,  6220,  6229. 

Uniformity,  Difficulty  in  the  way  of : 

Each  Board  of  Guardians  treats  Casuals  in  the 
cheapest  way  and  gets  rid  of  them  quickly, 
1  1863. 

Extension  of  Area  of  chargeability  needed  to 
secure  Uniformity  7637. 

Smaller  Unions  on  Highways  between  important 
towns.  Difficulty  in  regard  to,  5574,  5588, 
5621. 

Transferring  Cost  of  Casual  Wards  to  the  State 
in  order  to  secure  LTniformity — Suggestion, 
2850,  2851. 

Union  Charge  substituted  for  charge  on  particular 
Parish  in  which  Workhouse  is  situated' — Act  of 
1848,  43. 

Cost  of  Workhouse  Inmates 

Weekly  Cost,  3s.  5d.,  971. 

Country  Tramp 

Characteristics  of  Country  Tramp  as  distinct  from 
Town  Tramp,  travels  longer  distances,  gets  money 
by  threats,  etc.,  9841-9844. 

County  Authority  for  control  of  Vagrancy,  9795,  9796. 
Objection  to — Destitution  should  not  be  treated 
Penally,  5581-5583. 

Opinion  in  favour  of,  8709,  8710. 

{For  particular  Authorities  suggested  see  their  names 
— Guardians,  Police,  etc.) 

County  Councils  as  Authority  to  Control  Vagrancy 

Objection  to — Extravagant  tendencies,  8474,  8482, 
8483. 

Opinion  in  Favour  of,  8469. 

Crime  among  Vagrants 

Bail,  Number  of  Cases  where  Bail  could  not  be  ob- 
tained— Cases  not  necessarily  Vagrants,  4382. 

Enormous  proportion  of  Crime,  though  offences  were 
not  very  serious  ones,  7559,  7560,  7664-7666. 

Increase  in; 

Berkshire,  1652. 

Gloucestershire — Increase  in  nimiber  of  Con- 
victions, etc.,  1695-1698. 

Lanarkshire,  Petty  Crime  in,  6939-6941. 


Crime  among  Vagrants— po)!;; 

Larceny  in  connection  with  Cottages  left  for  the  time 
being,  4847. 

Number  of  Offences  reported  for  which  no  one  was 
Arrested,  7681. 

Repoet,  par.  82,85. 

Very  little — ^Vagrants  not  a  Criminal  class  on  the 
whole,  4038,  4381,  4749,  6907-9,  9158-60, 
9163,  9165,  10680. 

London  Tramps,  Absence  of  Crime  among,  3469- 
3473. 

Not  of  sufficient  Skill  to  be  Thieves,  9471^. 
Stack-firing,  etc.,  due  to  Carelessness,  4091-3. 

Crispen  Street  Night  Refuge,  9582-9583. 

Cruelty  to  Children 

National  Society  for  Prevention  of  : 

Charter  granted  to  Society,  28  May,  1895,. 
Terms  of,  10928, 10929. 

Education  Question  did  not  come  under  pur- 
view of  Society,  10951. 

Institutions — N.S.P.C.C.  had  none.  Institutions 
of  other  Voluntary  Organisations  utilised, 
Society  being  responsible  for  Child's  main- 
tenance, 11005-11007,  11042-11045. 

Intercommunication  among  local  Secretaries. 
10955-6. 

Number  of  Cases  investigated  by  Society  during 
1904,  10939-44. 

Objects  of  the  Society,  10928. 

Family  Life,  Preservation  of — Principle 
that  Parent  should  not  be  relieved  of 
responsibiKty  of  Maintenance,  10991, 
11021,  11022,  11037. 

Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Children  Act,  1904 — 
No  new  powers  over  Tramp  Children  given 
to  Society,  10992. 

Registration  of  Vagrant  Families,  Scheme  for, 
10946-10948,  10954,  11046,  11048-11051. 

Tramp  Children,  Action  in  regard  to,  see 
title  Child  Vagrants. 

Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Children  Act,  6626. 

Inspectors  imder — Work  in  Scotland,  6595. 

No  new  powers  over  Tramp  Children  given 

to  N.S.P.C.C,  10992. 
Tramping  with  Children  not  held  to  be  Cruelty 

under  the  Act,  1156-1160. 

Cuckfield  Union 

Accommodation  for  Casuals  in  excess  of  requirements, 
2260. 

Admission  of  Tramps,  Procedure,  2145-2151. 
Bathing  and  Searching  Regulations  strictly  carried' 

out,  2075-2083,  2088. 
Beds,  bedding,  etc.,  2154-2160. 
Begging: 

Decrease  in,  2239-2244. 

Same  Beggars  appearing  year  after  year,  2347. 
hild  Vagrants: 

Decrease  in  Number,  2064,  2065,  2067. 
Investigation  into  cases  of  Children  coming 

alone  to  Casual  Ward,  2259. 
National  Society  for  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to 

Children,  Communication  with,  2067,  2177, 

2256. 

Date  of  Introduction  of  System,  2270-2272: 
Common  Lodging-houses,  Non-provision  of,  2069; 

2229,  2230. 
Detention,  Time  of  Discharge,  2165,  2173. 

Sunday,  Practice  in  regard  to,  2287-2293. 
Diet  Minimum    allowed    by   Local  Government: 

Board,  2049,  2152,  2163,  2164. 
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Cuckfield  Union— CO  nf". 

Honest  Wayfarers,  Treatment  of — Proportion  of 
honest  Wayfarers,  2089,  2090,  2133,  2234-2236. 

Number  of  Casuals : 

Decrease  in  Number  of  Vagrants, '  Causes  of, 

2197-2199,  2272. 
Greater  Number  in  Winter  than  in  Summer, 
2261-2263. 

Number  relieved  in  1904 — Number  of  Prosecu- 
tions of  Casuals,  2202,  2203-2208. 

Statistics,  2018-2021,  2028,  2029,  2044,  2174- 
2178. 

Table  for  1887-1904,  App.,  page  208. 

Women  Vagrants,  Causes  of  Decrease  in 
Number,  2323-4. 

Police  Co-operation  in  Dealing  with  Vagrants,  2111, 
2112,  2114,  2219,  2220,  2361-2363. 

Date  of  Introduction  of  System,  2267-2269, 
2272. 

Prosecutions  during  1903,  App.,  pages  207,  208. 

Refusal  to  do  Task  : 

Number  of  Prosecutions,  2204-2206. 

'  Physical  Incapacity  Pleaded,  Procedure  in  Case 

of,  2209-2215,  2343-2346— Case  of  Casual 
Refusing  to  be  Examined  by  Doctor,  2217, 
2218,  2352,  2353. 

Return  to  Workhouse  after  Prosecution,  Rare 
Occurrence,  2354,  2355. 

Staff  for  Dealing  with  Vagrants,  2143,  2144. 

Woman    Official    for   Reception    of  Women 
Vagrants,  2364. 

Task: 

Gardening  and  Pumping — Remunerative  Tasks, 
2041-2043. 

Oakum  Picking,  Abolition  of,  2172. 

Stone  Pounding  Task,  see  that  title. 

Women,  Task  set  for,  2320,  2321. 
Warming  of  Cells,  2155,  2166-2168. 
Workhouse  Inmates,  Number  of,  2014. 

Cumberland 

Police  as  Relieving  Officers — Complaints  of  Slovenly 
Poor  Law  Administration  in  1879,  1174-1178. 

Vagrant  Children  in  Industrial  Schools,  Number  of, 
4498. 

Day  Rooms 

Circular  of  1883,  167,  168. 
Description  of,  169-171. 

Kept  as  Day  Rooms  in  London,  used  as  Associated 
Wards  in  the  Country,  10108,  10109. 

Decrease  in  Vagrancy- 
Cell  System,  Effect  of,  490-497,  501-505,  602,  4057- 
4071,  4832-4835. 

Cell  System  plus  Enforcement  of  Regulations,  490- 

497,  501-505,  602,  3927,  4055-4070,  4170. 
Country,  Decrease  in  1869-1875,  125. 

Detention  Acts  as  a  Deterrent  in  Country  Qnions, 
10466. 

Effect  of  Circulars,   Legislation,   etc.,  in  causing 
decrease,  126-130. 

Act  of  1871,  Reduction  of  Vagrancy  attributed 
to,  108,  109. 

Decrease  after  every  Act  and  Order  and  sub- 
sequent rise,  165,  9810-9818. 

German  System,  Question  as  to  Reduction  under, 
3604-3608,  3746-3748,  3841-3865,  3903-3908. 

London—Success  of  Identification  Scheme,  111,  112, 
120-122. 

Police  Activity,  Reduction  due  to. 
Lincolnshire,  4119. 

North  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  4112,  4113. 
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Decrease  in  Vagrancy— 

Police  as  Relieving  Officers  for  Vagrants,  1038,  1039. 

Success  in  Essex,  66-69. 

South  African  War — Reduction  in  1900,  due  in  part 
to  the  War,  220,  597,  1064-1067,  1774. 

Task,  Establishment  of,  and  Opening  of  Refuges 
cause  Reduction  in  Vagrancy,  1842-1844,  Report, 
40-42. 

Warwickshire,  Result  of  Strict  Enforcement  of 
Vagrancy  Act — Captain  Sterne's  Report  (1872) 
2006. 

Way-ticket  System,  Effects  of,  1031-1034,  4766. 
Wiltshire,  1871— Captain  Sterne's  Report,  2006. 

Definitions  of  Vagrancy 

Act  of  1871,  Definition  of  "  Casual,"  297. 

Extended  Definition  needed,  (5191,  6192. 

Classes  to  be  Included  under  desired  Definition, 
7150-7160. 

French  Definition,  8742. 
German  Definition,  8664,  8665. 

Mode  of  Life,  Defining  Vagrancy  as,  rather  than 
Determining  Vagrancy  by  fact  of  Committal  of 
some  Offence,  8662,  8663. 

Poor  Law  Unions  Association  Definition,  914-916. 

Smallpox,  Communication  of  —  Definition  of 
"  Vagrant  "  as  Including  the  Whole  Floating 
Population,  530. 

"Vagrant,"  297,  1881,  1889. 

"Wayfarer,"  1881.         ^  . 

Depression  in  Trade 

Effect  in  Increasing  Vagrancy,  1634,  2383,  7556- 
7558,  8819-8823. 

Derby 

Begging  and  Sleeping-out,  Statistics,  1893-1903, 
8575. 

Description  of  Vagrants,  see  Classes  of  Vagrants. 

Detention,  Length  of— Hours  of  Discharge,  etc. 

Abolition  of  Distinction  between  Ordinary  Paupers 
and  Casuals,  9781-9783. 

Aecommodation  Question. 

Insufficient  Accommodation,  Plea  of,  4171, 
4177,  4345— Circular  of  1896,  192. 

Workhouse  Masters  Improvising  Accommoda- 
tion rather  than  give  Tickets  for  Common 
Lodging-houses,  726-728. 

Acts  of  Parliament: 

Tudor  Period  to  the  18th  Century,  Local  Acts 
Empowering  Detention,  13. 

1697 — Exeter,  Detention  for  Maximum  Period 
of  Three  Years,  29. 

1842 — Detention  of  Four  Hours  Authorised  on 
Morning  Succeeding  Admission,  36. 

1871— Extending  detention,  102. 

1882— Detention  Lengthened,  136-141. 

Deterrent  Effect,  Question  of: 

Country — Reduction  of  Vagrancy  where  De- 
tention was  Enforced,  10466,  10552-10560. 

No  Deterrent  Effect,  1559-1561,  1625,  1629. 

London — Detention  not  a  Deterrent,  10465, 
10469-10473,  10556-10560. 
Discharge  Book,  Regulations  as  to — Order  of  1882, 
144;  App.,  page  11. 

Discretionary  Power  of  Discharge  possessed  by 
Guardians  and  Workhouse  Masters,  144, 
148-153,  157-160,  164,  417,  418,  10441, 
10442. 

Exception  for  Vagrants  to  demand  Discharge 
in  London,  10441. 

North  Wales  Unions,  5520-5523. 

Weakness  of  System,  Danger  in  Case  of 
Dishonest  Master,  3927,  4071. 
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Detention,  Length,  of,  etc.— cf>nt. 

Discretionary  Power  of  Discharge,  etc. — cont. 
Whitechapel  Wards,  9734. 

Withdrawal  of  Discretion  Suggested,  605,  647, 
711-716. 

f  Earlier  Hour  for  Discharge  of  Cassuals  who  have  been 
,  Detained  two  nights. 

1  Circulars  of  1887  and  1888,  178. 

Order  of  1892 — Right  of  Casual  to  Claim  Dis- 
charge on  Second  Morning  at  5.30  in 
in  Summer  and  6.30  in  Winter,  188— Text 
cf  Order,  App.,  page  13. 

Extension  of  Powers  of  Detention. 

House  of  Lords'  Committee  Recommendation 
1888,  507. 

Local  Government  Board,  Suggestion  to,  516. 

!       Families — Discharged  Early,  2540. 

Four  Days'  Detention: 

Casual  Poor  Act,  1882,Provisions  of,136-139,148- 

,  Enforcement  of — Rarely  carried  out  with  Strict- 

ness, 418. 

Imprisonment,  Similarity  to — not  much  Objec- 
tion  raised,  etc.,  419,  420. 

King's  Norton — not  many  Cases,  Tramps  taking 
■,j  [  care  not  to  come  within  the  Prescribed 

Limits  very  often,  2674-2676. 

■  Order  of  1882 — Sunday  not  reckoned,  Disei'etion 
as  to  Earlier  Disch'irge,  144,  149-153, 
157,  158. 

'  Poplar  and  Whitechapei  Casual  Wf.rds — Eva- 

^  sion  of  Regulations,  3374. 

Rarity  of,  but  Cases  occur  when  Order  of  1882 
Enforced,  344-346. 

,  Sheffield — Cases  of  detention  for  four  Nights, 

2541,  2542. 

'      Honest    Wayfarers,    Discharge    after    one  Night, 
Suggestion,  1541. 

Liberating  each  Tramp  Independently  as  soon  as 
his  Task  is  done — Chippenham  System,  1797. 

Objections  to  Detention,  5403,  5404. 

Old    and    Infirm    Vagrants — Detention  pending 
Inquiry,  10506-10509. 

One-night  System: 

Poplar  Union,  5329. 

Sheffield  System,  2450,  2573-2577. 

Breach  of  Local  Government  Board  Regu- 
lations, 2470. 
Dislike  by  Tramps — Same  Task  exacted 
for  two  meals  instead  of  five,  2469. 

,       Oraer  of  1882: 

Discharge  Regulations,  144. 

No  Effect  on  Vagrancy,  1740-1742. 

Text  of  Order,  App„  pages.  9-12. 
Poor  Houses  in  Scotland — Magistrates'  Powers  to 

order  Detention,  6505-6512. 
ilEPOBT,  par.  93,  94— Recommendation,  par.  151, 

152,  180,  429  (8). 
Summary  of  Principal  Recommendations  made  to 

the  Local  Government  Board,  516. 
Sunday,  Detention  over — Overcrowding  on  Sunday 

due  to  Evasion  of  Regulations  by  Neighbouring 

Unions,  1924-1928. 
Two  Days'  Detention: 

Appljraig  to  Habitual  Vagrants  only.  Sugges- 
tion, 1540. 

Number  of  ^Unions  enforcing  two  days'  deten- 
tion, App.,  pages  80,  82. 
Workhouse  Officers'  Objections  to,  2574,  2575. 
Uniformity,  Lack  of^ — Eva?ion~of  Regulations,  etc., 
418,  442-444,  605,  1860,  4923-4926,  10444, 
10445. 

Country  Unions,  118,  2718-2720. 


Detention,  Length  of,  etc— cont. 
Uniformity,  Lack  of — cont. 

Effect  of  Detention  Systems  only  Local — 
Tramps  driven  away  to  another  Union — 
General  and  Permanent  Remedy  required, 
1018. 

Order  of  Local  Government  Board  as  means 
of  Enforcing  Uniformity,  Suggestion,  4339, 
4341-4345,  4357. 

Regulations  issued  had  been  such  as  to  make 
the  Detention  prescribed  a  matter  of 
Local  Option,  306. 

Way-ticket  System,  Theory  of,  4383-4390. 

Wiltshire  System — only  one  night  for  Holder 
of  Good  Ticket,  Variation  from  Route 
designated  involving  Full  Detention,  1796, 
1797,  1821. 

Week,  Detention  for,  Suggested — Opportunity  for 
Inquiry,  etc.,  10466. 

Week  or  Ten  Days  for  Casuals  known  to  have  been 
in  Workhouses  more  than  two  or  three  times 
during  preceding  Six  Months — Recommenda- 
tion of  Scottish  Departmental  Committee,  508. 

Women  detained,  682-684. 

Workhouses — no  Detention  for  Tramps,  2396. 

Detention,  Places  of 

State  Management  of  all  places  of  Detention,  Mr. 
Preston -Thomas's  Theory — Advantages  of  Local 
and  Voluntary  Management,  1274,  1275. 

isee  also  Casual  Wards,  Labour  Colonies,  Prisons  and 
names  of  Colonies,  etc. 

Devizes 

Only  Prison  in  Wiltshire,  1849. 

Twenty  miles  without  a  Casual  Ward  from  Devizes 
to'  Sahsbury,  1952-1957. 

Devonshire 

Begging  and  Sleeping  out  Prosecutions — Statistics 

for  1903,  1069. 
Cost  of  Building  Cells,  etc.,  for  Vagrants,  612-615. 

Proportion  of  Vagrancy  low  according  to  Population, 
300. 

Dewsbury  Union 

Admission  to  Casual  Ward  through  Police — Effect 
in  making  Criminal  Tramps  sleep  out,  6898,  ^ 
6899. 

Diet  given  to  Tramps,  Cost,  etc.,  853,  864. 
Number  of  Casuals : 

Association  Ward,  Attraction  for  certain  Class 
of  Tramps,  868,  869. 

Decrease  in  Proportion  of  Children,  864. 
Increase  in,  907-909. 

Situation  of  Workhouse,  Effect  on  Number  of 
Tramps,  854. 

Reclaiming  Agencies,  Absence  of,  924-926. 

Task: 

Difficulties  due  to  Situation  of  Workhouse,  864, 
905,  906. 

Oakum  picking — small  Amount  done,  904. 
Wood  Chopping  task,  910-912. 
Women's  Casual  Ward — Experiences  in,  1288. 

Admission  of  Women  Vagrants — Complaints  as 

to  Conduct  of  Pauper  admitting  Women, 

1304-1323. 
Associated  Ward,  1428. 
Beds— Chain  Mattress  cold,  1331. 
Bell  in  Ward,  Absence  of,  1431. 
CleaaUness,  Laxity  as  to — Tramp  allowed  to 

sleep  without  bath.  Clothes  not  stoved, 

etc.,  1325,  1328,  1334. 

Detention — Time  of  Discharge — ".  asion  of  Re- 
gulations, 1340,  1449. 
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Dewsbury  TJnion—cont.  Di 

Women's  Casual  Ward,  etc. — cont. 

Dietary — Porridge  nauseous,  no  Water  or  other  „ 
Drink  pro'^ided,  etc.,  1332-1339,  1429. 

Number  of  Female  Tramps,  1426. 

OflScials  in  Casual  Ward  itself  kindly  and  atten- 
tive, 1329,  1330.  ' 
Refusal  to  admit,  1391. 
Task,  1331. 

Dietary  in  Casual  Wards 

Abolition  of  Distinction  between  Ordinary  and  Casual 

Pauper,  proposed,  9768,  9787. 
Acts  of  Parliament : 

1842 — First  required  that  Casuals  should  be 
dieted  under  Regulations,  39. 

1871 — Provision  for  uniform  Diet,  102. 
Basal  I<  ood  Stuffs — Scientific  views  as  to  relative  roles 

served  by  Proteids,  etc.,  in  Repair  of  Tissue,  and 

Energy  production,  10795,  10796. 
Bread  and  Water  Diet — Abolished  in  London  by 

Local  Government  Board  Order  of  1887,^362 — 

Text  of  Order,  App.,  page  12. 
Breakfast  given  before  Discharge  at  six  a.m.  at 

Poplar,  5332-5b34.  [ 
Cheap  Food  a  necessity  in  settling  Dietary  for  Tramps, 

10863,  10864. 
Calorie  Value  of  existing  Dietary,  10810-10819. 
Children — Milk  prescribed  by  the  Local  Government 

Board  Order  of  1897,  366,  411-415,  2316-2318, 

5510,  5512— Text  of  Order,  App.,  page  13. 

Chittenden  Experimental  Dietary,  Comparison  of 
existing  Dietary  with,  10813,  10825-10829.  i 

Cost,  363-365,  632. 

Country — Unsatisfactory  Dietar}^  not  possible  to 
improve  things  without  uniformity,  10595-10597. 

Differences  of  Diet  in  different  Races,  10898-10900. 

Downes's,  Dr.  A.  H.,  Memorandum.  App.,  page  145. 

Experimental  method  of  Dietary  Research,  10796. 

Atwater   Experiments— 10796,  10798,  10802. 

Modification  of  Atwater  Views,  10851-10854. 

Chittenden  Experiments  with  varied  Diet  upon 
different  types  of  individuals,  10798- 
10800,  10803-10809,  10832-10838, 
10859. 

Extensive     Variety     allowed,  10826, 
10873-10876. 

Foster's,  Sir  M.,  Memorandum,  App.,  page  143. 

German  Workhouse  Dietary,  3919. 

Gruel : 

Brighton — -Tramps  passing  intervening  Work- 
house in  order  to  get  Gruel,  2049,  2050. 

Making  overnight — ^King's  Norton,  no  Com- 
plaints of  sour  Gruel,  2860. 

Objections  to — Tendency  to  be  sour,  effect  on 
Digestion,  etc.,  1.395. 

Haig's,  Dr.,  Theory,  Reference  to,  10910,  10911. 

Ideal  Dietary  for  Vagrants  : 

Calorie  Value — Basal  Diet  for  a  man  under 
average  Conditions,  1085S-10861. 

Smith's,  Dr.  Edward,  Dietary — -Calorie  Value, 
etc.,  10849,  10855-10857,  10862, 10897. 

Comparison  with  Voit  Standard,  10850, 
10851. 

Unattractiveness  and  Difficulty  of  Chittenden 
Standard  on  basis  of  common  cheap  Foods, 
10873-10887,  10918,  10919.  ' 
Liadequacy  of  Existing  Dietary  -Improvement 
needed,  367-376,  386,  647,  853,  1542- 
1545,  2523,  9700.  fj] 

Almsgiving  due  to  prevalence  of  idea  that 
tramps'  are  insufficiently  fed,  4683,  4762, 
4765. 

Deficiency  in  Fat,  416,   10821-10324,  10865. 
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'tary  in  Casual  Wards— fo"^- 
Inadequacy  of  Existing  Dietary — cont. 

Effect  of  continued  Casual  Ward  Diet,  Possi- 
bility of  honest  wayfarer  being  incapaci- 
tated for  work  and  driven  into  tramp 
habit,  2365,  2366. 

Ordinary  Workhouse  Inmates'  Diet  for  Casuals, 
suggestion,^'  4934-4942. 

Preference  for  Prison  displayed.  Cause  of,  336, 
349-360,  416,  2929-2933,  4682. 

Task  could  not  be  done  on  food  given,  416, 
4681-4684,  4753-4759. 

Workhouse  Masters'   Evidence,  4753. 

Increase  in  number  of  Vagrants  on  relaxation  o^ 
Diet,  384. 

Japanese  Navy,  Dietary  of,  10836,  10837,  10901. 

Mid-day  meal  in  Women's  Casual  Wards,  1365, 
1406. 

Nutritive  Values  of  Existing  and  Suggested  Dietaries, 
4pp  ,  page  147. 

Open-air  work  and  cell-work — Consideration  of 
atmosphere  in  arrangement  of  Diet,  10866- 
10868,  10890-10896. 

Prison  Diet,  Comparison  witli,  App.,  page  76. 

Proteid  Dietary : 

Dangers  arising  from  an  excess  of  Proteid 
Dietary,  10839-10848. 

Disease-resisting  power  and  energy,  question 
of,  on  a  low  proteid  Dietary,  10832-10838. 

Meat^ — Possible  Substitutes,  a  little  meat  desir- 
able, 10902-10909. 

Regulations': 

Order  of  1842,  39. 

Order  of  1866  as  to  London,  93. 

Order  of  1871 — Regulations  with  alternatives 
which  made  uniformity  impossible,  104. 

Order  of  1882 — Dietaries  prescribed  but  made 
variable  by  Guardians,  146^ — Text  of  Order, 
App.,  pages  10,  11. 

Report,  par.  95,  97 — Recommendations,  par,  181, 
308-310,  429  (6).- 

Scotch  Poorhouses,  Dietary  in,  6427,  6428. 

Lack  of  uniformity — Better  Dietary  attract- 
ing tramps  to  certain  houses,  6442,  6443. 

Siz?  of  Man,  Consideration  of.  in  estimating  optimum 
Diet,  10830,  10831. 

Soup  and  Bread  alternative  for  Bread  and  Cheese 
Dinner,  405-410. 

Statistical    Method    of    Dietary     Research — Voit 
Standard,  10796,  10801. 

Comparison  of  Voit  Standard  with  results  of 
other  experiments,  10798,  10800,  10850, 
10851. 

Stimulus  required  to  ensure  a  proper  flow  of  G  astric 
Juice — Appetite  the  most  important  factor. 
Value  of  Meat  Extracts,  etc.,  10906-10909. 
10912-10916. 

iCufiiciency  of  existing  Dietary  for  Habitual  Tramps, 
4190. 

Medical  Certification  as  to  sufficiency  of  Dietary, 
proposed,  9699. 

Task — Less  Calorie  value  required  for  a  light  than 
for  a  heavy  task,  10888,  10889. 

Uniformity,  Lack  of,  336,  647,  10445,  10446,  10454- 
10457. 

Local  option  under  the  Regulations  issued, 
306. 

North  Wales  Unions,  Variation   in  differen 
Unions,  5510.  ^.  ~ 

Opinion  that  it  is  possible  to  secure  unifor- 
mity, 162. 

Particulars  furnished  by  Guardians,  App..  pages 
80,  84. 
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Dietary  in  Casual  Waxds—cont. 

Variety,  Importance  of,  10826,  10827. 
Workhouse  proper: 

1  Better  Diet  than  either  Casual  Ward  or  Prison 

Diet,  366. 

)  DifEerences  of  Diet  in  different  workhouses, 

2  336. 

Ordinary  house  diet    given    to    Casuals  at 
"  Sheffield,   2450,   2471-2474,  2536-2539. 

Reconsideration  desirable   in   view  of  recent 
discoveries  as  to  Diet,  10869-10872. 

Discharged  Prisoners 

Beggars  coming  out  of  Prison,  Work  offered  to  every 
Beggar  Toy  Prisoner's  Aid  Societies,  11103. 

Church  Army  Work  among,  see  Church  Army — 
Prison  cases. 

Opportunity  to  earn  a  Character  in  a  Vagrant 
Colony — Suggestion,  5320. 

Salvation  Army  Work  in  connection  with  Discharged 
Prisoner's  Aid  Societips,  6170-6172. 

Disinfecting  and  Drying  Clothing 

Casual  Wards,  Superiority  to  Shelters,  8642. 
Order  of  1882,  144. 

Smallpox,  Disinfecting  Clothes  of  Person  exposed  to 
Infection — Resolution  by  Conference  of  1894, 
530. 

Distribution  of  Casual  Pauperism  in  the  several 
Counties,  App.,  pages  22-26,  29-31,  34-37. 

Dorsetshire  Bread  Ticket  System,  4928  4930. 

Abuse  of— Tramps  changing  bread  for  Liquor, 
1916. 

Almsgiving,  Possible  Effect  in  Reducing,  8571,  8572. 

Begging  and  Sleeping  out.  Statistics  for  1893-1903 — 
Reduction  possibly  due  to  Bread  Ticket  System, 
8565-8574. 

Certain  Roads,  Vagrants  kept  to,  8566-8568. 
Date  of  Introduction,  8573. 

Harmless  System — Better  than  giving  food  or  pence, 

8782,  8783. 
Mid-day  Meal  Suggestion,  401. 

Opinions  in  Favour  of — Recommendations  to  Local 
Government  Board,  516. 

Report  par.,  164. 

Report  of  Society  for  1904,  App.,  page  49. 

Doyle,  Mr, — Poor  Lmv  Board  In  spector. 

Report  on  Vagrants  and  their  Treatment,  70. 

Drainage 

Requirements  much  more  stringent  in  London  than 
in  Country,  10056. 

Drink  as  a  Cause  of  Vagrancy— inebriate  Tramps,  1665, 
7587,  7588. 

Binding  over  Inebriates  for  First  and  Second  Con- 
victions, with  Long  Sentence  for  Third  Con- 
viction—Sir J.  Bridge's  Proposal,  4031,  4032. 

Greater  number  of  Drunken  Cases  are  Vagrants 
who  work  for  a  Week  and  then  Drink  for  a 
Week,  7747. 

Last  Pence  spent  on  Drink,  Tramp  depending  on  a 
Bed  in  the  Casual  Ward,  381,  382,  2227,  2228. 

London  Tramps,  Drunkenness  among,  3466-8,  3473. 

Shelter  Population  not  often  under  Influence  of 
Drink,  9628,  9629. 

Short  Sentences,  Effect  of — More  harm  than  good 
1666,  1668. 

Bridge's,  Sir  John,  Opinion,  4031. 

Clark's,  Sir  Andrew,  Evidence,  1130,  1131. 


Arbroath  Water  Works  and  New  Tramway  Lines, 
Tramps  Attracted  by,  6670. 

Begging  and  Sleeping  out.  Apprehensions  for,  6629- 
6631. 

Census  of  Vagrants  taken  by  Police,  6717-6726. 

Common  Lodging-houses — Charge,  Regulations,  etc., 
6671-6674,  6681 ;  App.,  page  95. 

"  Ins  and  outs,"  Present  Methods  of  Dealing  with 
Unsatisfactory,  6651-6661 ;  App.,  page  95. 

Local  Acts  with  regard  to  Vagiancy,  6621. 

Magistrates. 

Appointment  from  Members  of  Town  Council, 
etc.,  6633. 

Sheriff  the  only  Paid  Magistrate,  6636. 

Nationality  of  Vagrants— Irish  Immigration  of  Fifty 
Years  Ago,  6662,  6663. 

Night  Refuge  for  Homeless  Persons;  App.,  page  95. 

Nature  of  Accommodation,  6679. 

Number  Relieved,  6669,  6670. 

Prisoners'  Aid  Society  Refuge  Worked  in  Con- 
nection with,  6666. 

Qualifications  for  Admission,  6667. 

Parish  Authorities,  Cordial  Relations  with  Police, 

6683,  6684. 
Police. 

Food  given  by,  to  Persons  Charged,  6753-6755. 

Nothing  to  do  with  Tramps  unless  in  Case  of 
Crime  or  Offence,  6652-6654,  6743-6745. 

Shelter  Relief  given  by,  prior  to  Opening  of 
Night  Refuge,  6675-6678,  6711-6716. 

Cost  paid  out  of  Police  Funds,  6712,  6713. 

Town  Council  the  Police  Authority,  6634,  6635. 

Procurator-Fiscal,  Combination  of  Office,  with  that 
of  Chief  Constable,  6733-6737. 

Sentences,  Length  of  Sentences  imposed  by  Dundee 
Magistrates.  6638-6643. 

Five  and  Seven  Days  mean  really  Five  and 
Seven  Days,  6644-6647. 

Sheriff,  Powers  and  Functions  of,  6636,  6637. 

Statistical  Tables. 

Convictions  during  1904,  App.,  pages  96-100. 

Number  of  persons  proceeded  against,  1889- 
1903,  App.,  page  101. 

Durham  County 

Begging  and  Sleeping  out.  Statistics  for  1893-1903, 
8576. 

Vagrant  Children  in  Industrial  Schools,  Number  of, 
4498. 

East  London  Industrial  School 

Disadvantages  of  Situation,  etc.,  6015-6018. 

East  Preston  Union 

Stone  pounding  at,  2958. 

Edinburgh 

Begging  : 

Cases  sent  on  by  Police  to  Inspectors  of  the 
Poor,  6966. 

Prosecutions,  6949-6951,  6954,  6955 

Common  Lodging-houses,  Supervision  by  specially 
appointed  Inspector  and  Sanitary  Authorities, 
6963,  6964. 

Free  Shelters — Night  Refuge  at  Queensberry  House  I 
and  Asylum  for  the  Friendless  and  Home- 1 
less,  6956.  ' 

Food  given,  6960. 

No  searching,  6959. 

Very  rarely  full,  6957,  6958,  6961. 

Parochial  Authority,  Relations  with  Police,  6965.  1 

;      Police  Shelter  Relief  and  Pood  given  by,  6943-6948. 
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Edinburgh— co)i,!;. 

Poor  Houses — Amount  of  Accommodation,  6967- 
6970. 

Prosecutions  Jan.  to  May,  1905,  App.,  page  103. 
Salvation  Army  Lodging-house,  6978. 
Sleeping  out.  Increase  in,  due  to  advertisement  of 
Charity— Number  of  Convictions,  6952-6955. 

Soup  Kitchens,  etc.,  creating  Tramps,  6481. 

Education  Act,  1876 

Section  14  of  Industrial  Schools  Act,  1866,  re-enacted 
by,  4582. 

Hdueation  Act,  1902 

Child  Vagrants,  dealing  with,  under  the  Act—  Sug- 
gestion, 4205-4218. 

County  Councils,  Powers  and  Duties  of,  in  regard  to 
Industrial  Schoo's— Home  Office  Circular  of 
1903,  App.  page  186. 

Industrial  Schools  Act,  lull  in  working  of,  due  to 
passing  of  Education  Act,  4482,  4483. 

Jlleinentary  Education  Act,  1876 

Permissive  Character — Amendment  appointing  one 
clearly  defined  body  to  enforce  the  Act — Sug- 
gestion, 10982,  10987,  10988,  11055-11058. 

Hlmira  Prison,  United  States 

Class  of  men  taken,  5300-5303. 
Promotion  System,  5289,  5296. 

Emigration  to  Canada 

Child  Vagrants,  Empowering  Magistrates  to  Emigrate 
Children,  proposed,  5919,  5975,  5980-5982. 

Laindon  Farm  Colony,  Success  of  men  sent  to  Canada, 
5384-5386,  5485-5489. 

Lingfield  Colonists,  Number  sent  to  Canada,  5072, 
5093,  5240-5244. 

Self-help  Emigration  Society— Value  attached  to 
Society's  Emigrants  in  Canada,  5244. 

Training  for— Amount  of  Training  needed,  5093. 

Employers'  Liability  Act 

Efiect  in  increasing  Vagrancy  among  people  past 
middle  age,  4918. 

Employment 

Information  as  to,  Report,  par.  184,  185. 

see  also  titles  Labour  Colonies,  Labour  in  Relation  to 
Vagrancy,  Prison,  Task,  also  names  of  Labour 
Colonies  and  Prisons. 

Enforcement  of  Regulations  in  Casual  Wards 

Accommodation  and  Staff  of  Casual  Wards  insufficient 
to  carry  out  Regulations,  192,  4170-4174,  4177, 
4345 

Circular  of  1896,  urging  enforcement  of  Order  of  1882, 
192 — -Text  of  Circular,  App.,  page  17. 

Cost  Difficulty,  2727-2729- Case  of  small  Unions, 
7627-7636. 

County  charge  suggestion,  4346-4353. 

Grant  from  the  County  on  Certificate  of  Stand- 
ing Joint  Committee  or  Local  Government 
Board  for  Casual  Wards  carrying  out  Regu- 
lations, 4457-4462,  4842. 

Objections  to  inoi-easing  Accommodation  at, 
4175-4176. 

Detention,  Bathing,  Task,  etc.,  see  those  titles. 

Inspectors  of  Local  Government  Board,  Opinions  of, 
193,  194. 

Means  of  compelling  Compliance  with  Regulations, 
Need  for,  5572. 

IMeans  of  reducing  Vagrancy—  Suggestion,  4170,  5570, 
11047,  11048. 


Enforcement  of  Regulations  in  Casual  Wards— co«(;. 
Means  of  reducing  Vagrancy,  etc. — cont. 

Not  always  resulting  in  Reduction  of  Number  of 
Casuals-  Instance,  2649,  2730,  2789-2796. 

Number  of  Paupers  dependent,  not  on  poverty 
of  a  district,  but  on  its  administration,  257- 
260. 

Reduction  ot  Vagrancy  an  almost  invariable 

result,  490-495,  497,  675. 
Refusals  for  want  of  room,  Reduction  of,  10486, 

10487. 

Shaw-Lefevre's,  Mr.,  Refusal  to  order  Inquiry 
in  1895  on  ground  that  Remedy  was  to  carry 
out  the  Law,  4253-4257. 

Preference  of  Vagrants  for  Wards  which  are  less 
repressive  in  Administration  even  if  Accom- 
modation bad,  1865-1866,  7571,  7572,  9688. 
Instance,  10938,  10939,  11024,  11025. 

Uniformity  in  carrying  out  Regulations  : 
Lack  of,  7568-7571 : 

Diversity  permitted  by  existing  Regulations 
— Uniformity   might   be   secured  by 
fresh  Regulations,  8523. 
Leniency  of  Officials,  440-444. 

Local  Government  Board  Order  sufficient  to 
secure  Uniformity,  705. 

Enforcement  of  the  Law 

Home  Secretary's  Power  of  remitting  Sentences, 
1280. 

Number  of  Vagrants  would  go  down  if  the  Law  were 
rigidly  enforced,  8706. 

Petitions  from  Prisoners — Very  few  Petitions,  1278, 
1279. 

Public  Opinion  Difficulty — Possibility  that  Public 
Opinion  might  think  the  Poor  Law  too  hard, 
8792. 

Sleeping  out — Opinion  in  favour  of  enforcing  Law 

against,  8750. 
Summarily  determined  Offences  under  Vagrancy  Act, 

Decrease  in,  while  Vagrancy  had  increased — 

Inference  that  the  Law  was  not  enforced,  8553- 

8555. 

Essex 

Almsgiving — Circulars  discouraging,  2006. 

Proportion  of  Vagrancy  low  according  to  Population, 
300,  516. 

Exeter 

Act  of  1697 — Committal  of  Vagrants  to  the  Poorhouse 
for  a  Maximum  Period  of  Three  Years,  29. 

Ages  of  Vagrants,  Ajialysis  of  Statistics  for  a  year, 

272. 
Casual  Ward : 

Cells,  etc.,  Cost  per  head,  612. 

Cost  of  maintaining,  632-634. 

Detention  of  Militiamen  resorting  to  Casual  Ward 
on  their  way  to  training,  8541-8544. 

Stone  breaking  by  Casuals,  Profit  on,  429. 

Extent  of  Vagrancy  Evil — Number  of  ^'agrants,  etc.  • 
Administration,  Effect  of — Number  of  Paupers  in  any- 
particular  District  dependent  not  on  its  poverty, 
but  on  its  administration  and  that  of  its  next- 
door  neighbour,  257-260,  8706. 
Agricultural  Districts,  Greater  Number  of  Tramps 

found  in,  7549-7551. 
Casual  Wards,  Proportion  of  Vagrants  resorting  to, 
641, 1630-3,  1663, 1722-4,  1746-1753,  3136, 
4450. 

Number  relieved  at  Casual  Wards  on  one  night, 
1900-1904,  10418. 

Census,  Possibility  of  getting  a  fairly  complete 
Census  for  the  whole  of  England  on  the  Northum- 
berland];Plan,  7537-7539. 
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Extent  of  Vagrancy  "Evil—cont. 
Chief  Constables  of  Counties. 

Summary  of  Replies  from,  A  pp.,  pages  61-66. 

Exaggerated  Ideas  owing  to  Method  of  collecting 
Statistics — ^Number  not  so  great  as  it  looks, 
197,  198,  270,  271,  1898,  4134,  4135. 

Extent  sufficient  to  justify  the  State  in  undertaking 
the  Expense,  etc.,  of  New  Institutions,  e.g.. 
Labour  Colonies,  6853,  6855,  6858,  6935,  6936, 
7672,  7845,  8973-8976. 

Highest  Years,  1895  and  1904,  253. 

Number  fairly  constant,  1782. 

Police,  Number  known  to,  .1779. 

Rbpobt,  par.  46-77. 

Scavenging  Tramps  out  of  the  Population  not  a 
reasonable  undertaking,  8729-8737. 

Statistical  Tables,  App.,  pages  19-37,  111-118. 

Total  Number  of  Tramps — Estimates  and  Statistics, 
297,  7546,  7547-7549. 

Estimate  based  on  proportion  borne  by  Glouces- 
tershire to  rest  of  England,  1775,  1776. 

Inclusion  of  Persons  in  Prisons,  Outhouses, 
Common  Lodging-houses,  etc.,  8825-8827. 

Two  per  1,000—67,000  in  England  and  Wales, 
8550-8552. 

Unemployed  Question  complicated  by  Vagrancy. 
7502-7504. 

False  Information  given  by  Tramps 

Punishment  suggested,  3174-3177. 

Families  of  Vagrants 

Casual  Wards — Families  discharged  early,  2540. 

Farm  Labour 

Demand  for  Trained  Labour,  5189-5191,  5484,  5493. 

Skill  required — Farm  Labour  an  extremely  skilled 
occupation,  5181. 

Feeble-minded  and  Defective  Tramps 

Child  Vagrants — Difficulty  in  providing  for  Feeble- 
minded or  Deficient  children,  11006. 

Inclusion  of,  in  new  definition  of  Vagrancy— sug- 
gestion, 7157. 

Most  hopeless  cases,  8617. 

Percentage  of  Feeble-minded  persons  in  prisons, 
9337-9339 — Large  proportion  furnished  by 
Tramp  Class,  9340-9342. 

Repobt,  par.  84,  389,  390.  Recommendation,  par. 
391. 

Sentences  on  defective  Vagrants — Lengthening  out 
sentence  for  Vagrant's  own  good,  suggestion, 
8699. 

Womsn,  Compulsory  Detention  suggestion,  1529, 
1530. 

Felthaia  Industrial  School 

Percentage  of  Children  turning  out  well,  5382. 
Size,  4537. 

Welsh  Agency  for  placing  boys  and  girls  with  Welsh 
Farmers,  Success  of,  5379-538L 

Finger-Print  System  of  Identification. 

Central  authority  at  Scotland  Yard  needed  for 
preservation  of  Records,  suggestion,  4687,  4688, 
4863. 

Cost,  question  of,  6912-6915,  10779, 10780. 
Dishke  of  Tramps  to,  4864. 

Not  applied  to  Vagrants  at  present,  9476,  0477, 
10638,  10639. 

Number  of  Records  at  New  Scotland  Yard,  Time 
required  for  identification,  etc.,  1246-1249. 

Opinion  in  favour  of  applying  system  to  Vagrants> 
922,  6597,  6828,  6829,  6856,  7737,  8760-8763, 
9674,  9675,  9737,  9865,  9866,  10779-80. 

Question  whether  it  was  worth  the  trouble,  system 
would  involve  remand  for  Inquiry,  etc.,  1127- 
1129,  9485-9488,  9544,  9545. 


Finger-Print  System  of  Identification— ^f"'- 

Report — Recommendation,  par.  224. 

Restricting  to  men  who  come  under  Police  notice- 
as  guilty  of  Law  breaking,  suggestion,  4685^ 
4742. 

Fires  caused  by  Persons  Sleeping  Out 

Chiefly  due  to  carelessness,  4091-4093. 
Rates  raised  by  Scottish  Insurance  Company  owing 
to  frequency  of  such  fires,  7668. 

First  Offenders'  Act 

Effect  of,  in  practice — No  first  Offenders  entering 
Reformatory  Schools,  4637. 

First  Offenders  in  Vagrancy 

Length  of  Sentence — Eight  to  fourteen  days  sug- 
gested, 4219-4221. 

Prison,  Objections  to,  9861,  9069-9077,  9116-9121. 
Flintshire 

Prosecutions  for  Vagrancy  Offences — Number  of 
Prosecutions  and  Convictions,  Leniency  of 
Magistrates,  5540. 

Flogging 

Incorrigible  Rogue  can  be  flogged  under  present 
Law,  10618. 

Fluctuations  of  Vagrancy 

Country— Fluctuations  from  1869,  123-125. 

Criminal  and  Poor  Law  Vagrancy — Comparative 
Statistics  (1859-1903),  1076-1081. 

Economic  Question — Vagrancy  fluctuating  with  State 
of  Trade,  6748-6752,  6804. 

Worst  section  of  Unskilled  Labour  thrown  into 
Vagrancy  in  times  of  bad  Trade  and  re- 
absorbed as  trade  improved,  8819-8823. 

General  Pauperism  and  Vagrancy,  Statistics  not 
showing  any  close  connection  between,  249-252. 

Quinquennial  Averages  of  Persons  charged  with 
Begging  and  Sleeping  out  (1859-1903),  1064. 

Refractory  Paupers,  Proportion  of,  does  not  corres- 
pond with  fluctuations  of  total  number  of 
Vagrants  relieved,  10362. 

Seasonal  Fluctuations,  212-219,  223,  272,  1717,  1840 

Cuckfield,  2261-2263. 

Sheffield,  2389. 

Weekly  Return,  Fluctuations  disclosed  by,  230- U 
Wiltshire  Way-ticket  System,  Effect  of — 

Decrease  followed  by  gradual  rise,  1907-1915. 

see  also  titles  Increase  of  Vagrancy  and  Decrease  of 
Vagrancy. 

Food  of  Vagrants 

Casual  Ward  Dietary,  see  title  Dietary  in  Casual 
Wards. 

food  of  Vagrants  apart  from  Casual  Ward  Diet ; 
Broken  Food  found  on  Vagrants  when  searched,. 
Refusal  of  Food  offered  in  the  Workhouse> 
378-380,  2222-2226,  2758-2760. 

Disposal  of,  App.,  page  80. 
Mid-day  Meal,  Provision  of,  see  Mid-day  Meal. 
Not  an  ill-fed  Class  on  the  Whole,  377,  3309. 
Repoet,  par.  87. 

Throwing  away  or  Selling  Food  given  by  Work- 
house or  Charitable  Persons,  2116,  2221, 
3301-3308,  6850. 

Underfed  as  a  Class,  2756,  2757,  2760,  4763. 
Free  Food  Distributions : 

Church  Army  Attitude — Objections  to  Free 
Food,  8056,  8057,  8154-8157. 
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IFood  of  Vagrants— fiO"<. 

Free  Food  Distributions — cont. 

Evils  of  System— Encouragement  to  Vagrancy 
and  Sleeping  out.  Attracting  Tramps  from 
Provinces,  etc.,  5714,  5716,  5717,  5721, 
5722,  5726,  5735-5737,  5764-5766,  5906- 
5908,  7444-7440,  7828,  7829,  8056,  8057, 
9394-5,  9400-6.— Report,  par.  338-359. 

Glasgow  Corporation,  Food  distributed  bv. 
Class  of  Men  fed,  6609-6612. 

League  of  Charity — Halfpenny  Dinners  and  Free 
Teas,  9607. 

Mitigation  of  Evils  of  Vagrancy,  and  a  Necessity 
under  existing  conditions,  7448-7452,  7488. 

Percentage  of  People  taking  Free  Food  who 
regained  position  as  working  men  practically 
nil,  9614,  9615. 

Preventing  Distribution,  Difficulties  in  regard 
to,  5752-5754. 

Report,  par.  338-359 — Recommendation,  par. 
360,  429  (28). 

Restricting  Free  Food  Distributions  according 
to  laws  governing  Tradespeople,  suggestion, 
5755. 

Salvation  Army  give  Free  Food  in  special 
circumstances,  7178,  7179,  7442,  7443. 

"France 

"  Lady  Protectors,"  Work  of,  for  Women  in  Work- 
houses, 1506. 

System  of  Dealing  with  Vagrancy,  Depdts  de  Men- 
dicite,  etc.,  8742,  8743. 

Trederiksoord  Labour  Colony 

Number  of  Colonists,  8862. 

Settling  Colonists  on  the  Land,  Acreage  of  Colony, 
etc.,  5305-5310. 

Tree  Colonies 

refer  to  title  Labour  Colonies. 

Tree  Food  Distributions 

see  Food  of  Vagrants. 

Tree  Shelters 

see  Shelters. 

Treemasonry  among  Tramps 

Extraordinary  Knowledge  of  Locality  and  of  all 

Possibihties   of  getting   Assistance   or  Work, 

7606,  7607,  8615-8617. 
London  Vagrants,  Freemasonry  among,  3348-3350. 
Slightest  Change  in  Diet,  etc.,  would  decide  the 

Tramp  whether  to  use  the  Shelter  or  the  Casual 

Ward,  8618. 

Triendly  Societies 

Number  of  Casuals  Members  of,  in  King's  Norton 
Wards,  2605-2608. 

Provision  for  Members  who  had  to  travel  in  search 
of  Work,  4196,  4229. 

Ti'uit  Pickers 

Arrangements  for,  1718. 
Classed  as  Vagrants,  8840. 

Model  Bye-laws  issued  bv  Local  Government  Board, 
App.,  page  178. 

Report,  par.  401,  402. 

Furnished  Rooms  kept  by  Common  Lodging-house 
keepers 

Increase  in  Number,  Comparative  Cheapness  and 
Freedom  from  Restrictions,  5800-5803.  ^  i 

■General  Pauperism 

Abie-Bodied  Paupers,  Increase  in  Number,  Com- 
parison with  Increase  in  Number  of  Convictions, 
10403. 


General  Pauperism— cow^ 

Distinction  between  Vagrant  and  Ordinary  Pauper  : 

Abolition  proposed — Report  of  House  of  Lords 
Committee  in  1888,  9771-9788,  9821,  9823. 

No  real  Distinction  between  status  of  Able- 
bodied  Vagrant  and  the  same  Vagrant 
when  Old  or  111,  5606-5609. 

Fluctuations  of — \^grancy  and  General  Pauperism, 
Statistics  not  showing  any  Close  Connection, 
249-252. 

July  and  January  Statistics  more  Accurate  than  in 
the  Case  of  Pauper  Vagrancy,  254. 

Statistical  Tables,  1857-1905,  Ajyp.,  pages  33,  118. 

Germany — System  of  Dealing  with  Vagrancy,  App.,  page 
127. 

Almsgiving — Police  Law  making  Almsgiving  to 
Beggars  Punishable,  3817-3820. 

Begging  : 

Excuse  for.   Removed  by  System   of  Relief  • 
Stations  and  Labour  Colonies,  3584- 
3586,  3746-8. 

Severe  Laws  against,  3569,  3807-3811,  3817-3820 

Casual  Ward — Nothing  Equivalent  to  English  Casual 
Ward,  3540-3542. 

Common  Lodging-house,  Non-existence  in  Germany, 
3720. 

Convictions  in  Prussia  and  in  England,  3805-3811. 

Decrease  in  Vagrancy  under  the  German  System, 
Question  of,  3604-3008,  3746-3748,  3841-3865, 
3903-3908. 

Definition  of  Vagrancy  in  Germany,  8665. 

Food  supplied  on  the  Road  between  Herbergen — 
By-stations,  etc.,  3563-3568. 

Heimath  Colonien,  Establishment  of,  5309. 

Herhergen — Voluntary  Shelters  with  a  Religious 
and  Anti-SociaHstic  Basis,  3543-3547,  3744, 
3746,  3824-9,  3898-3902. 

Classes  of  Lodgers — Three  Classes,  3548,  3823. 

Cost  of  Rehef  given,  3559,  3880-3884. 

Discharge,  Hour  of.  3560-3562. 

Fluctuations  in  Number  of  Guests  received, 
3709-3717,  3721-3723,  3845-3848. 

Funds  supplied  by  Voluntary  Societies  helped 
out  by  Pubhc  Funds,  3543,  3546,  3547. 

Number  of — Number  and  Classes  of  Lodgers 
received  in,  1903,  3558. 

One  to  be  found  in  every  Town  of  any  Size 
3545. 

Payment  for  Relief  given : 

Power  to  dispense  with  in  certain  Cases, 
3559,  387(-. 

i  Work  required  in  Payment  of  Free  Lodging, 

Breach  of  Contract  a  Criminal  matter, 
3549-3557. 

Red  Tape  Management  impossible  in  England, 
8180-8184. 

Indoor  Institutions,  8685. 

Labour  Colonies — Voluntary  Institutions  carried  on 
by  Philanthropic  Societies,  3609-3612, 3621- 
3623. 

Cost  per  Head,  3627,  3628,  3630. 
Detention : 

I  Compulsory  Power  of  Detention,  proposed, 

8749. 

No  Power  of  Detention,  3835,  3836. 
Disadvantages  of  System  as  a  basis  for  dealing 
mth  Tramps  in  England,  3628,  3629,  3631 , 
3632,  3724-3742,  3752-3761. 

•          Discharged  Prisoners  admitted,  3724. 

Employment  of  Colonists,  3620. 

Founder's  Explanation  of  Estabhshment  of — 
Highways  overrun  with  Tramps,  3702-3705 


INDEX  : 


Germany— COM?. 

Labour  Colonies,  etc, — conl. 

Increase  in  Number  of  Admissions,  3718-3720, 
3854-3856. 

Inducements  to  Work — Colonists  allowed  to  earn 
a  Reward,  3616. 

.  Inspection,  Question  of,  3624,  3625,  3633,  3634 

"  Ins  and  Outs  " — Number  of  People  coming 
in  for  the  Winter  and  Leaving  in 
Spring,  8678. 

Taking  Men  after  Two  Applications  on 
Contract  for  One  or  Two  Years,  8680, 
8681. 

Length  of  Stay- — Minimum  Length,  etc.,  3617- 
3620,  3729,  3730. 

Loafer  Population,  New  Type  Generated  by 
Colony  System,  3728,  3732-3736. 

Management,  3698,  3699. 

Number   of  Colonies — Accommodation,  3613 
3614. 

Reformatory  Influences,  3738-3739. 

(for  particular  Colonies,  see  their  names). 

Maps  of  Roads,  shewing  Relief  Stations,  etc., 
every  Shelter,  etc..  Provided  with^ — Route 
entered  in  Workman's  Travelling-book,  3579- 
3582. 

Pass  System  for  Travellers  in  Search  of  Work,  3521, 
3522. 

Objections  to  Introducing  System  in  England, 
6024-5027,  8778,  8779. 

Papers  which  the  German  Workman  desiring  to 
Travel  must  carry,  3523-3539,  3580- 
3582,  3667-8673,  3814,  3815. 

Absence  of  Papers  rendering  Wayfarer 
liable  to  arrest,  3587,  3588. 

Labour-book  carried  by  Men  under  Twenty- 
one,  3523-3537,  3812-3814,  3820,  3821. 
Papers  accepted  in  lieu  of  Labour  Book — 
Army  Discharge  Certificate,  etc.,  3539. 

Poor  Law — Difierences  between  German  and  English 
Poor  Law,  3680-3691. 

Prosecutions  for  Vagrancy — Summary  Justice,  3589- 
3601. 

Railway  Tickets  given  free  in  some  Cases,  3562. 

Relief  Stations  and  Shelters. 

Classes  of,  in  Germany,  3543-3547. 

No  State  Shelters  in  Germany,  3538. 

Herbergen  and  Verpflegungs-Stationen,  see 
those  subheadings. 

Report,  par.  168-170,  241-248. 

Rogues  and  Vagabonds,  Classes  corresponding  to — 
Section  361  of  Imperial  Code,  5399-3601 . 

Settlement,  Law  of — Relief  of  Destitute  Persons 
without  Legal  Domicile,  3675-3679. 

Sick  Wayfarers,  Provision  for,  3916-3918. 

Summary  of  System — Extract  from   Mr.  Flynt's 
-    book,  "Tramping  with  Tramps,"  3905-3907. 

Verpflegungs-Stationen,  3822-3828. 

Classes  of  people  resorting  to,  3823. 

Maintained  by  Local  Authorities,  Inadequate 
Number,  etc.,  3543,  3546,  3547,  3672,  3573, 
3577-3579>  3700,  3701. 

Wander jahr — Not  the  practice  in  England,  3911- 
3914. 

Workhouses : 

Administration  — Description  of  Westphalian 
Workhouse,  et?.,  3636-51. 

Competition  with  Outside  Labour,  Avoidance 
of,  3831,  3832. 


Germany— co»r. 

Workhouses — cont. 
Cost: 

Cost  per  head,  3657-3659. 

Local  Funds,  Cost  falling  on,  3574-3576. 

Proportion    of    Expenditure  covered  hy 
earnings  of  Inmates,  3657,  3833-4. 
Dietary,  3919. 

Earnings  of  Inmates,  Small  Sum  given  to  man 
on  discharge.  Disposal  of,  etc.,  3660-3662. 

Employment  of  Inmates,  Instruction  in  Trades,. 
Value  of  Work,  3654-3656,  3799-3801,  3886- 
3888. 

English  Prison  System,  Comparison  with,  3794— 
3798. 

Habitual  Tramps,  Committal  to  Workhouse — 
Period  of  Detention,  etc.,  3591-3599,  3665 
3666,  3693-3697,  3738-3793,  3889-3895. 

Length  of  Sentence,  Stress  laid  on — Maximum^ 
of  Six  Years  proposed,  3795,  3891,  3892. 

No  equivalent  to  the  English  Workhouse,  3574  > 

Number  of  Workhouses  in  Prussia,  3602,  3603, 

Number  of  Persons  Committed — Statistics,  3602, 
3652. 

Number  of  Persons  Committed  more  than  once. 
3663,  3664,  3736-7. 

Gipsy  Vagrants,  lOoO. 

Berkshire,  Gipsies  in,  4818-4822. 
Children  of  Gipsies. 

Industrial  Schools,  Number  of  Gipsy  Children 
in — Very  Small  Number,  4495. 

Reclamation  practically  hopeless,  4495-4497. 

Crime  among — Crimes  of  Violence  Commoner  than 
with  other  Vagrants,  7560. 

Hawkers'  Licence  usually  held,  7706. 

Home  Office  Memorandum,  App.,  page  167. 

Inclosure  Act  of  1899,  Gipsies  in  process  of  being 
abolished  by,  7727,  7730,  7731. 

Legislation  required — No  means  of  dealing  with 
Gipsies  except  through  the  Lord  of  the  Manor, 
who  might  prefer  to  leave  Gipsies  alone,  8693, 
8594,  8599-8601. 

Northumberland,  Gipsies  in — very  few  really  pure 
Gipsies,  7560-7661,  7726. 

Report,  par.  397-399. 

Surrey  Commons,  Attractions  for  Gipsies,  8591, 
8603,  8604. 

Vagrancy  Act  intended  to  cover  Gipsies,  8698. 

Winter  Arrangements — ^  Older  people  went  to  Towns 
where  they  made  part  of  the  poor  of  the  District 
and  shared  in  what  relief  was  going,  8601. 

Glasgow 

Able-bodied  Destitute,  Provision  for. 

Church  Army  and  Established  Church  of  Scot- 
land, Free  Shelters  opened  by,  6608. 

English  Casual  Ward  System  would  only  attract 
more  Tramps,  6472. 

Free  Food  Distribution  by  Corporation,  Funds 
taken  from  the  "  Common  Good,"  6609- 
6612. 

Great  Majority  quite  able  to  "  Pick  their  lone," 
6468. 

Night  Asylum,  6458. 

Objections   to,    as   fostering  able-bodied 
Tramps,  6469. 

Origin  of,  6606. 
Police,  Shelter  rehef  given  by,  6460-6462,  6466. 

Authority— No  legal  Authority,  6475,  6476, 
"  6479. 

Food  not  given  by  Police,  6477,  6478. 
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Glasgow— cow  it- 
Beggar,  Definition  of — Provisions  of  Glasgow  Police 

Act  of  1868,  6499. 
Begging  a  Crime,  6487-6489. 
Charity,  Tramps  attracted  by,  6462-6465. 
Common  Lodging-houses,  Begulation  of — Improve- 
ment in  Houses,  Amount  of  Accommodation, 
6600-6604. 

Detention  in  Poorhouse — Powers  of  Magistrates, 
6505,  6513. 

Persons  sent  for  Detention  are  average  able-bodied 
Tramps,  6512. 

Municipal  Lodging-houses,  6601. 

Number  of  Vagrants,  6484-6492;  A-pTp.,  pages  91, 
104. 

Comparison  with  number  in  rest  of  Lanarkshire — 
Residential  Vagrant  Population  indicated, 
6927-6932. 

Number  applying  for  relief  on  the  way  between 
Kilmarnock  and  Glasgow,  6417. 

Partially  able-bodied  destitute,  admission  to  Poor 
House,  6453-6455. 

Prosecutions  for  Begging  and  Vagrancy,  6485,  6492. 

Comparative  Statement,  1900-1905,  App.,  page 
92. 

Slackness  of  Police  and  Magistrates — Poor  Law 
Officials'  Representations  to  Magistrates, 
6485-6491. 
Typical  Cases,  App.,  pages  93,  94. 
Sentences,  6496,  6500,  6501. 

Short  sentences,  number  of,  6515,  6516. 
Sleeping  out — Stringency  of  measures  taken  against, 
6499,  8138,  8139. 

Gloucestershire 

Begging : 

Decrease  in  Begging— Statistics,  1692-1694. 
Prosecutions— Statistics  for  1903,  1069;  1887- 

1903,  App.,  page  43. 
Statistics  for  1893-1903,  8576-8578. 

Casual  Wards : 

Baths  and  Search  System  universal,  1771,  1772 
Number  of  persons  relieved  in,  in  1886,  1630-3.' 

Number  of  persons  sleeping  in,  in  1885  and  1904 
—Statistics,  1663,  1746-1753,  App.,  page 
40 ;  1894-1904,  Aff.,  page  43. 

Trades  of  Persons  in.  Analysis  of  (1904),  App., 
page  41. 

Common  Lodging-houses : 

Number  of  Persons  in — Statistics  for  1885  and 

1904,  1745-1751,  1754,  Apf,,  page  41; 
1894-1904,  Afp.,  page  43. 

Overflow  Tramps  sent  to  Lodging-houses  with- 
out food,  1728-1730. 

Trades  of  Persons  in  Common  Lodging-houses, 
Analysis  of  (1904),  ^pp.,  page  42. 

Crime  among  Vagrants,  Increase  in  number  of  con- 
victions, etc.,  1695-1698 ;  Statistics,  1887-1903, 
Apf.,  page  43. 

Number  of  Vagrants : 

Census  of  Tramps,  1631,  1716,  1760-1764. 

Increase  in  Vagrancy,  Causes  of,  etc.,  1571,  1573, 

1664,  1767-1770,  4280-4283. 
Statistics : 

1883-1902 — Persons  sleeping  in  Casual 
Wards  and  Common  Lodging-houses  on 
a  night  in  April,  297. 

1883-1904,  Afp.,  page  43. 

1885  and  1904 — Number  of  Persons  sleeping 
in  Casual  Wards,  1663,  1753. 

1886— Statistics  of  Relief  given,  1630-1633. 

1904 — Persons  sleeping  in  Casual  Wards 

and  Common    Lodging-houses,  App., 

pages  40-42. 
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GloucestersMre— cow^. 

Pea-pickers — Absence  of  Arrangements  for,  1718- 
1721. 

Police  Co-operation  in  dealing  with  Vagrants : 

Assistant  Relieving  Officer  invariably  a  Police- 
man, 4290. 

Police  knowledge  of  Vagrant  class,  EfEect  of 
Census  in  promoting,  1765. 

Sleeping  out  Statistics : 

1893-1903,  8576-8578. 

1904— January  1st  to  September  30th,  1759. 

Prosecutions — Statistics  for  1903,  1069. 
Suppression  of  Vagrancy,  Success  of,  516. 
Vagrancy  Committee,  1547-1551. 

Constitution  of,  4464. 

Report  for  1905,  App.,  page  44. 

Gmiinden — Labour  Farm  of  Canton  of  Appenzell. 

Employment  of  Colonists — Nurserymen's  work,  8407. 
Escapes — Very  few  escape,  8417. 
Hours  of  work — Eleven  in  Winter,  twelve  in  Summer, 
8414. 

Self-supporting — Colony  just  paid  its  expenses  in 
1903,  no  interest  on  investment,  8403-8405. 

Size— 100  Acres,  8406. 

Term  of  Detention — Council  give  a  year.  Magistrates 
only  two  months,  8415. 

Gross  Salze  Workhouse 

Cost  per  head.  Earnings  of  Inmates,  3834. 

Guardian  of  the  Poor 

Authority  for  Control  of  Vagrancy,  Guardians  as. 
Failure  of  Guardians  under  existing  system, 
7934. 

Uniformity  impossible  under  648  Boards  of 
Guardians,  5406-5410,  6218,  8705. 
Feeling  of  Guardians  in  regard  to  Vagrants — 
Glad  to  get  rid  of  them,  852,  9013, 
9014, 10445,  10530-10536,  10541-10545. 

Opinion  of  Guardians  in  favour  of  Police 
Control  of  Vagrancy,  8794,  8795. 

Joint  Committee  of  Guardians  suggested,  4358, 
10523-10529,  10570. 
Costly  machinery,  9801. 
London,  10459-10463. 

Joint  Committee  of  Guardians  and  Members  of 
Standing  Joint  Committee,  opinions  in 
favour  of,  7742. 

Guardians  could  not  be  eliminated  while 
cost  came  from  the  Rates,  7743-7745. 

Joint  Committees  of  Watch  Committee  and 
Guardians — opinion  in  favour  of,  7995-7997, 
8792,  8793. 

Leaving  administration  with  Local  Guardians, 
5572,  5578,  5588. 

Magistrates  acting  in  Agreement  with  Boards 
of  Guardians  and  Police — Charity  Organi- 
sation Society  Committee  Recommendation, 
8641. 

Withdrawing  control  from  Guardians  suggested, 
1867,  1876,  1884,  1886,  1939,  1940,  2298- 
2304,  4623,  5399,  5411. 

Not  a  suitable  authority  to  commit  to  Labour 
Colonies,  8963,  8964. 

Way  Tickets — Granting .  by  Poor  Law  Authority 
suggested,  9836. 

Habitual  Offenders  (Scotland) 

Cameron's,  Sir  C,  Committee — Recommendations. 
Able-bodied  Destitute — ^Empowering  Police  to 
give  Temporary  Relief  and  exact  an  equiva- 
lent in  Labour,  508,  6840-6843. 

Begging — Extending  Application  of  Burgh  Police 
Act  throughout  Scotland,  6783,  6840. 
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Habitual  Vagrants 

Control,  not  relief  needed,  5412,  5413. 

Getting  control  of  Vagrant  without  naaking 
him  a  criminal — suggestion,  5364,  5368. 

Definition  suggested : 

Given  number  of  admissions  to  the  Gasaal 
Ward  within  a  specified  period  should  render 
a  man  liable  to  conviction  as  an  habitual 
pauper,  9860. 

Something  analogous  to  what  is  meant  by  In- 
corrigible Rogue  in  the  Vagrancy  Act, 
10614-10616,  10643-10646. 
Isolation  of,  suggested,  6982,  6983. 

Life  of — Aimless  existence  without  attempt  to  work, 
9594-9596. 

Opinion  in  favour  of  creating  by  law  a  class  of 
Habitual  Vagrants,  9679. 

Penal  Law,  Transference  to — Suggestion,  3516-3518, 
4762. 

Habit  of  life  to  constitute  offence — Suggestion, 
4140-7. 

Wrong  system  to  treat  the  Tramp  as  an  offender 
until  he  had  broken  the  Law,  4685,  4776- 
4779. 

Penal  Workhouses,  Committal  to — Suggestion,  3774, 
3778,  3785,  3786,  3876-3879,  3885-3888,  3989- 
4017,  4140-4147. 

Prison,  Years  passed  in,  10682-10684. 

Proportion  of  Vagrants  who  would  not  do  work 
if  they  could  help  it,  see  title  Labour  in  Relation 
to  Vagrancy — Honest  Wayfarers  and  Habitual 
Vagrants. 

Reformation,  Question  of. 

Casual  Ward  taint  ineradicable,  3434. 

No  hope  of  reformation  under  present  con- 
ditions, 7844. 

Repoet,  par.  82,  83 ;  Recommendation,  par.  220- 
223. 

Severe  regime  desirable,  2909. 

Se\ere  treatment  possible  only  when  provision 
should  be  made  for  cases  deserving  of 
Assistance,  6808-6810. 

Sheffield,  Method  of  treatment  of  "  Loafer  "  at,  2431. 
Workhouses : 

Admission  to  Workhouse  itself,  question  of — 

Practice  at  Sheffield,  2407. 
Compelling  to  enter  Workhouse — Suggestion, 
2523-2526. 

see  also  Able-bodied  Vagrants,  Casual  Ward  Class, 
Incorrigible  Rogues,  Unemployables. 

Hackney  Casual  Wards 

New  Wards,  Opening  three  years  ago,  3401,  10129. 
Cost  of  construction — Excessive  Cost,  Causes,  etc., 
8485,  8486,  9942-9959,  10007,  10079-10086. 

Old  Casual  Wards,  Question  of,  10002-10006. 

Hadleigh  Salvation  Army  Labour  Colony,  566. 
Accounts,  7362-7398,  App.,  pages  133,  134. 
Admission,  Conditions  of. 

"  Able-bodied  "  construed  to  mean  "  willing  to 

work,"-  6169. 
Age  no  bar,  6172,  6173.  ' 
Prison  mark  no  bar,  6169. 

Only  very  extreme  cases  would  be  refused, 
6180. 

WiUingness  to  work,  Means  of  ascertaining, 
7078-7081. 
Age  of  Colony — About  14  years,  6181. 
Ages  of  Colonists,  App.,  page  129. 
Arrangements  which  could  be  made  to  take  men  at 
once  on  commitment  by  magistrates. 

Capital  expenditure  Question,  6986,  6990. 


Hadleigh  Salvation  Arrny  Labour  Colony— con*. 
Arrangements — cont. 

Certifying  Hadleigh  as  a  place  of  detention 
subject  to  Home  Office  inspection,  etc.— 
Opinion  in  favour  of,  10293-10295. 

Leigh  Park  Farm,  Licensing  and  subjecting  to 
Government  Inspection,  suggestion,  6987, 
7014. 

Supervision — Stricter  supervision  than  at 
present  would  be  needed,  7000. 

Brickworks,  Cost  of,  7394. 

Broadmoor,  Compulsorily  detained  men  from,  6991. 
Buildings : 

Cost  of,  7392-7395. 

Quite  satisfactory,  but  could  not  be  erected 
under  present  Bye-laws,  6367-6376,  6381, 
6382. 

Casual  Ward  Vagrants — Lowest  type  received,  not 
many  taken,  7044-7048,  7089. 

City  Colonies  and  Shelters,  as  feeders  for  Hadleigh. 
7041-7043,  7414-7419. 

Men  sent  to  City  Colonies  from  Hadleigh,  7041- 
7043. 

Reasons  for  taking  men  from  City  Colonies 
rather  than  directly  off  the  roads,  7085- 
7087. 

Glass  of  men  received,  App.,  pages  129,  130. 

Classification,  Methods  of,  6177,  6178. 

Clothing  supphed  to  Colonists,  6364-6366. 

Competition  with  local  producers,  etc.,  complaints. 

Colony  Produce  sold  at  rather  more  than  Market 
Price,  7270-7276. 

Not  Serious  owing  to  exceptional  circumstances, 
6386,  6387,  6395-6398. 

Underselling  small  Shops,  charge  against 
Colony— Charge  unfounded,  7268,  7269. 

Cost  of  Colony,  6342-6349,  App.,  pages  132, 133, 134. 

Disadvantages  under  which  such  a  Colony 
was  run,  588,  589. 

Interest  on  capital  expenditure,  7403. 

Working  expenses,  7365-7374,  7376.  ■ 
Loss  per  man  per  year,  7384,  7403. 
Daily  Telegraph  Pxmd  men,  7302. 
Dietary,  App.,  pages  131,  132. 
Discharged  Colonists : 

Fare  paid  to  a  place — Rule  of  the  Colony,  7453. 

Dormitories,  Four  rows  of  Beds  in — No  objection, 
9991,  9992. 

Emigration  of  Colonists : 

Advantages  of  Salvation  Army  Organisation, 
6161-6163. 

Extent  to  which  Emigrants  are  kept  in  view, 
6308-6310. 

New  Zealand,  Case  of  man  Emigrating  to,  7354, 
7355. 

Percentage  emigrated  not  large — Probably  160 
out  of  2,000,  6164,  6165. 

Employment  of  Colonists,  nature  of,  etc.,  6144,  App  , 
page  134. 

Better-class  Colonists,  Employment  in  market 
garden — Work  done  by  the  "  Gentlemen's 
Brigade,"  7266. 

Chair  making  industry  a  failure,  7008. 

Giving  a  man  work  at  which  he  was  certain  to 
be  able  to  maintain  himself,  7472-7474. 

Industrial  as  well  as  agricultural  employment — 
Trades  taught,  etc.,  6144-6153,  6339. 

Physical  ability  of  Colonists,  taking  into  con- 
sideration, 6143,  7230-7232. 

Value  of  Colonists'  labour,  Question  of,  7351- 
7354. 
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Hadleigh  Salvation  Army  Labour  Colony -con  t. 

Employment  of  Colonists — cont. 

Winter,  Arrangements  needed  to  provide  suffi- 
cient work,  7482-7485. 
Families : 

Accommodation  for,  etc.,  7336. 

Colonists'    readiness    to    contribute  towards 
furnishing  a  home,  7326-7333. 

Length  of  time  that  families  usually  stayed  in 
the  Colony,  7334. 

Farm  Implements,  Machinery,  etc.,  Cost  of,  7395. 

Furniture  and  Fittings,  Cost  of,  7396. 

Hours  of  Work  less  in  Winter,  7478-7480. 

Inducements  to  work : 

Earnings  of  Colonists : 

Amounts  earned — Interest  given  on  sums 
deposited  with  Colony,  7277-7279. 

Payment  partly  in  Tokens,  partly  in  Money, 
7219-7223. 

Wages  difficulty,  5371,  5373,  5374. 

Food — Minimum    given.  Additions    could  be 
'  purchased  out  of  earnings,  7212-7218. 

I        Grading,  System  of,  Facilities  for  a  man  to  rise 
in  status,  2294,  2295,  10216,  10217. 

Promotion,  Possibilities  for  Colonists,  7208-7211, 
7309-7314. 

Dependent    on    Qualification,   not  Creed, 
6173. 

Inebriate  Home : 

Inspection  by  Home  Office  Inspector,  7350. 

Maintenance  and  Expenses,  7369,  7371,  7372. 

Payments  for  inmates  up  to  30s.  a  week, 
7289-7292. 

Separation  from  rest  of  Colony — Inmates  allowed 
to  work  on  Colony  by  Arrangement,  7847 
7348. 

Land : 

Amount  per  Colonist,  7380,  7381. 

Appreciation  in  Value — not  brought  into  account, 
7378,  7398-7401. 

Cost,  Original  Cost,  7389-7392. 

Leaving   without   notice,    Percentage    of  Cases, 
6361-6363. 

Limit  of  Development  not  yet  reached,  7195,  7201, 
7202. 

Possibilities  when  limit  should  be  reached,  72f^3. 
Mansion  House  Fund,  Men  sent  by  : 

Admissions  restricted  over  a  certain  period  to 
make  room  for  Mansion  House  Fund  men, 
7316,  7317. 

Demoralising  Influence — Frequenting  pubhc- 
houses,  etc.,  7305-7308,  7318-7321. 

Not  counted  as  Admissions  to  Colony,  7359, 
7360. 

Not  very  satisfactory  workers,  knowing  that  they 
were  paid  for,  7301-7304. 

Reason  why  men  were  taken  in  spite  of  their 
demoralising  influence,  7322. 

Weekly  payments  of  10s.  for  each  man,  7300, 
7323. 

Medical  Attendance,  7015,  7016,  7229. 

Non-paying  Colonists,  Proportion  of,  7298. 

Number  of  Colonists,  6139. 

Average  number,  7357-7360. 

Full  number — 400  men  and  ten  or  twelve 
famihes,  7267. 

Paying  Colonists : 

Broadmoor  men.  Payments  for,  6992-6994. 

Daily  Telegraph  Fund  men,  7302. 
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Hadleigh  Salvation  Army  Labour  Colony— con^. 

Police  visits  discouraged — When  an  arrest  has  to  be 
made  man  is  taken  to  Police  Head  Office 
and  arrested  there,  7284-7287. 

Probation,  Length  of,  needed  to  show  if  it  were  worth 
while  to  keep  a  man,  7083,  7084. 

Re-admissions,  Percentage  of,  7236. 

Receiving  Colony  at  Leigh  Park  : 

Accommodation,  7257-7259. 

Admissions  included  in  Return,  7234,  7235. 

Suspension  of  Work  due  to  coming  of  Mansion 
House  Fund  men,  7233. 

Refusal  to  work — Procedure  : 

Man  discharged  himself,  being  induced  by  reduc- 
tion in  ability  to  purchase  food,  7225-7227. 

Physical  Inability,  Medical  Examination  in  Case 
of  plea  of,  7228. 

Religious  Services — Attendance  at  a  public  place  o^ 
Worship  once  on  a  Sunday  compulsory,  anything 
else  voluntary,  7017-7023,  7265. 

R3P0BT,  par.  263-267, 

Results  obtained — Careers  of  Ex-colonists,  etc.,  App., 
pages  129,  130,  131. 

Difficulty  in  ascertaining  Effect  of  Training  on 
subsequent  career, — no  Records  kept, 
593,  6176,  6295-6311,  7106,  7112,  7356. 
Emigrated  Colonists,  Extent  to  which 
Colonists  were  kept  in  view,  6308- 
6310. 

Percentage  of  Cases  of  which  there  was  no 
record,  7361. 

Value  of  Record  not  sufficient  to  justify  its 
cost,  6300,  6311. 

Women  much  easier  to  trace  than  men. 
6311. 

Failures,  Percentage  of,  6304. 

Sent  back  to  where  they  came  from,  Rule  of 
the  Colony,  7281-7283. 

Successes,  Percentage  claimed,  etc. : 

Case  of  a  man  refusing  to  maintain  himself 
even  by  bird-scaring,  etc.  ;  6154-6162, 
6173-6176,  6332-6335. 

Method  of  reckoning,  Classes  considered 
satisfactory,  7103-7124. 

Misleading  method  of  reckoning  suc- 
cesses, 8803,  10585. 

Results  excellent  while  the  men  were  there, 
mistake  made  of  claiming  success  in 
majority  of  Cases,  10585. 

Woolwich  Union,  detailed  return  of  men  sent  to 
Hadleigh,  7062-7076,  App.,  page  138. 

Scope  of  Work,  6176,  6180. 

Staff  of  Permanent  Officials,  6140, 6141.  7206,  7337- 
7345. 

Promoted  Colonists — Important  element  in  Ad- 
ministration, 7208-7211,  7313,  7314. 

Vagrant  Colony,  Use  as — Hadleigh  was  not  a  Vagrant 
Colony,  6349,  6350. 

No  power  to  send  Vagrants  under  existing  law. 
9825-9830. 

Not  suitable  for  reception  of  Vagrants  as  at 
present  organised,  but  the  kind  of  thing 
needed  would  be  like  Hadleigh  on  a  larger 
scale  and  with  power  of  detention,  7967- 
7970,  7974. 

Valuation  of  stock  and  market  gardens,  7362-7364, 
App.,  pages  133,  134. 

Agricultural  Produce  including  market  garden 
produce.  Value  of,  7346,  App.,  page  134. 

Voluntary  Colony,  5942,  6132. 

Wharf,  tramway  and  railways.  Cost  of,  7393. 
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Hadleigh  Salvation  Army  Labour  Colony— cowi. 
~    'Workhouse  men  paid  for^^by  Guardians,'  6996,  6998, 
7383. 

Conditions  of  Admission — Guardians  must  agree 
to  prosecute  in  case  of  failure  to  maintain 
7057-7060. 

Guardians  giving  up  sending  men  to  Hadleigh— 
Explanation,  7053-7057. 

Number  of  Boards  of  Guardians  sending  men, 
7049-7052. 

Number  received,  1902-3  and  1903-4,  6997. 

Percentage  that  could  be  comfortably  absorbed 
by  Colony  system,  7259-7296. 

Poorest  type  received,  7076. 

Relief  of  Guardians  as  soon  as  men  were  eamin 
what  they  cost,  6998,  6999. 

Total  payments  for  last  year,  7297. 

Hampshire  "Way-ticket  System 

Origin  and  History,  etc.,  4876,  4882,  4921. 

Hawkers,  See  Pedlars  and  Hawkers. 

"Helpable  "  Cases 

"  Helpable  "  a  better  word  than  "  deserving  " — 
Sense  in  which  "  helpable  "  was  used  by  London 
Mendicity  Society,  11081,  11086,  11087. 

Herdem  Voluntary  Labour  Colony 

Cost  of.  Number  of  Colonists,  Failure  to  Exercise  any 
reformative  Influence,  etc.,  8434. 

Hereford  Workhouse 

Detention — One  Night  only,  4177. 

Inadequate  Accommodation  for  Casuals,  Lack  of 
Deterrents,  Lack  of  Facilities  for  carrying  out 
Local  Government  Board  Instructions,  1008- 
1021. 

Increase  in  Number  of  Vagrants — Statistics,  1005, 
4178. 

Causes  of — Lack  of  Deterrents,  etc.,  1008-1021. 

HerefordsMre 

Begging  and  Sleeping  out  Prosecutions — Statistics 
for  1903,  1069. 

Increase  in  Vagrancy : 

Causes  of — Laxity  in  enforcing  Regulations, 
Inadequate  Accommodation,   etc.,  4192- 
4196,  4232-4240,  4243-4250,  4329. 
I  Statistics,  998-1006. 

Mendicity  Society,  4191,  4192,  4258-4260— Report, 
for  1904,  kfp.,  page  48. 

Report,  par.  165. 

Percentage  of  Tramps  honestly  in  search  of  Employ- 
ment, 997. 

Refusal  of  ReUef — Two  Refusals  out  of  6,000  Ap- 
plicants, 4247. 

History  of  Vagrancy 

Law  and  its  Administration,  History  of,  6-196. 

Chronological  List  of  Statutes,  Ap'p.,  pages  1-4. 
Summary— Report,  par.  7-45,  257-260. 

Holborn  Casual  Ward 

Refusals  for  want  of  Room,  Reduction  of,  on  change 
from  Associated  Ward  to  Cell  System,  10486. 

Holborn  Division  of  Metropolitan  Police 
Area  of  District,  9372-9374,  9420-9424. 
Census  of  Vagrants,  9396-9399. 

Police  Magistrates'  Courts  to  which  charges  are 
sent,  9434,  9435. 


Holland — Labour  Colony  System 

Beggar  Colonies : 

Beggars'  LiabiUty  to  be  sent  to  Colony  on  Second 
OfEence,  8884. 

Class  of  Men  taken  really  Vagrant  Class,  8872. 

Committal  by  Magistrates,  8883,  8884. 

Discipline — Punishments  in  Use,  8886-8889. 

No  deterrent  Force — Inmates  returned  again 
and  again,  8890. 

Self-supporting  Question — Colony  not  Self-sup- 
porting, 8860. 

State,  Colonies  taken  over  by,  on  Account  of 
Financial  Difficulties,  8872-8879. 

Term  of  Detention,  8882. 

Date  of  Origin,  1816,  8860,  8946. 

Free  Colonies: 

Class  of  People  Taken  not  beggars  or  Tramps 
at  all,  but  Destitute  People  who  Settled 
in  the  Colony  for  good,  8861-8865. 

Number  of  Colonies — Three  were  practically  one, 
8869,  8870. 

Number  of  Famihes  Received  Yearly,  8861, 
8865. 

Population  of  Colonies — Decrease  since  1827, 
8867. 

Reduction  in  Begging  due  to  Colony  System,  9022. 

Reformative  Influence — Conditions  Excluding  all 
Likelihood  of  Reform,  8957. 

Report,  par.  228-230,  273. 

Two  Classes  of  Colony  since  1850,  Free  Colonies  and 
Beggar  Colonies,  8861. 

HoUesley  Bay  Labour  Colony 
Report,  par.  270. 

Home  Office 

Annual  Report  on  Vagrancy — Suggestion  8591, 
8605,  8606. 

Control  of  Labour  Colonies,  see  Labour  Colonies. 

Otiences  Summarily  Determined  under  the  Vagrancy 
Act,  Stricter  Supervision  by  Home  Office,  Sugges- 
tion, 8605. 

Position  in  Regard  to  Vagrancy — Institutions  under 
Home  Office  Control  largely  filled  with  Vagrants, 
1061. 

Home  Secretary 

Power  of  Remitting  Sentences,  1280. 

Homeless  Poor  Association 

Absorption  by  the  Church  Army,  8128,  8204-8207. 

Honest  Wayfarer  distinguished  from  the  Professional 
Tramp 

Alternative  to  Tramping  was  the  Workhouse,  which 
provided  only  a  choice  of  Evils,  8838,  8839. 

Casual  Wards  : 

Comparison  with  Common  Lodging-houses  as 
Accommodation  for  Honest  Wayfarers, 
2097-2100,  2105. 

Honest  Wayfarers  resorting  to,  2136. 

Clothes,  State  of,  Preve-iting  Employment,  644,  645. 

Cost  of  Dealing  with.  Leaving  as  Local  Charge — 
Suggestion,  2700. 

Definition,  1881,  1889. 

Differential  Treatment  Suggested,  984,  3515-9,  3937, 
3945-3947,  4103. 

Circular  of  1837 — Wayfarers  relieved  by  Reliev  - 
ing  Officer,  Professional  Beggars  dealt  with 
bj-  Pohce,  30. 

Circular  of  1848,  46-49— Text  of  Circular,  Afp., 

page  15, 
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:.Honest  Wayfarer  distinguished  from  the  Professional 
Tramp— cont. 

Differential  Treatment — cant. 

Relaxation  of  Casual  Ward  Discipline  in  favour 
of,  suggested — Independence  of  Honest 
Wayfarer  often  got  him  into  trouble,  2909- 
2912. 

Report,  par.  80. 

Reserving  Casual  Wards  for  bona  fide  travellers 
and  handing  over  Vagrants  to_^Police,  sug- 
gestion, 70,  4190,  4222.  '       .    }  '  i 
Distinguishing,  Means  of,  2392-2394.  ^ 

Tacilities  granted  to  Honest  Wayfarers,  2089,  2090, 
2390,  2391,  2416,  2713-2716,  5514,  5520-5523. 

Forwarding  quickly  to  places  where  work  was  obtain- 
able, action  on  Trades  Union  lines — Suggestion, 
3179-3182. 

Good  class  of  Working-men  were  not  usually  obliged 
to  go  to  the  Casual  Ward  except  in  seasons  of 
exceptional  depression,  641. 

Xabour  Bureaux  and  Rest  Stations  in  connection  with 
Labour  Colonies — Suggestion,  5252-5257,  5316. 

Labour  Colonies  for.  Suggestions,  2130,  5258,  5316. 

Loss  of  Strength  on  continued  Casual  Ward  Diet, 
and  consequent  liability  to  fall  into  tramp  habit, 
question  of,  2365,  2366.  c 

Police  Management  of  Vagrancy  Administration : 

Objections  to  bringing  under  Police  men  who 
had  committed  no  offence,  4685,  4773-4779. 

Police  as  Reheving  Officers  for  the  necessitous 
Poor — Recommendation  of  Departmental 
Committee  dealing  with  Vagrants  in  Scotland, 
508. 

Possible  Objections  of  honest  Wayfarers  to, 4075, 

4076,  10567. 
Report,  par.  126. 

!Proportion  of  Casuals  who  were  honestly  in  search  of 
work,  see  Labour  in  Relation  to  Vagrancy. 

Railway  Fare,  giving  in  certain  Cases — Suggestion, 
4138. 

Objections  to  Scheme,  4274,  4360-4369. 

Jlelief  Stations  in  Workhouses,  Provision  of,  sug- 
gested, 5252-5257,  5312,  5316. 

Smallpox  communicated  by,  3182-3186. 

Unthrifty  as  a  class,  2683,  4365-4367. 

Way-ticket  System  for,  see  title  Way -ticket  Systems. 

Hop-picking 

Breakdown  of  the  Vagrajicy  System  in  Kent — Mr. 
Wodehouse's  Report  of;1871,  100,  101. 

Classiag-Hop-pickers  as  Vagrants,  8840. 

Herefordshire  Hop-pickiag  Season. 

Legal  Remedy  not  put  in  force,  4182-4184. 

Number  of  Tramps  infesting  country  side  and 
swamping  workhouses  in  hop -picking  season, 
4175,  4179,  4180,  4181,  4232-4240, 

System  adopted  by  large  growers,  997. 

Mo  del"  Bye -laws  is;  ued  by  Local  Government  Board 
Apf.,  page  178. 

Professional  Vagrants  using  hop-pickiag  as  excuse 
for  Vagrancy,  997. 

Report,  par.  401,  402. 

Stafford,  Enormous  Number  of  Tramps  passiag 
through,  on  their  way  to  hop-picking,  10938, 
10939,  11024,  11025. 

Women  and  Children  Vagrants,  Proportion  larger 
during  hop-picking,  289-292. 

-House  of  Lords  Committee,  1888. 

Detention  of  Casual  Paupers,  Recommendation  as 
to,  S07. 

Distinction  between  Casual  and  ^Ordinary  Pauper, 
Recommendation  in  favour  of  Retention  of, 
9787. 


Houses  let  in  Lodgings 

Furnished  Rooms  kept  by  Common  Lodging-house 
keepers— Comparative  freedom  from  restrictions, 
5800-5803. 

Huntingdonshire 

Begging  and  sleeping  out.  Statistics  for  1893-1903 — 
Figures  extremely  low,  8578-8581. 

Identification  of  Tramps 

Admission  Books  containing  Columns  for  Personal 
description,  144. 

Country — No  identification  system,  131,  427,  428. 

Difficulty  of  identifying   Casuals,  4881,  4882. 

Difficulty  more  apparent  than  real,  917-921. 

Finger-Print  System,  see  that  title. 

Importance  of,  in  relation  to  any  attempt  to  deal 
remedially  with  Vagrancy,  e.g..  Labour  Colonies, 
8632. 

Measurements,  Registration  of,  etc.,  suggestion.  922. 

Measurements  given  up,  1250. 
Methods  of,  9489. 

Object  of  Identification  to  ensure  Detention,  10443. 

Shelters,  Identification  of  persons  resorting  to.  Sug- 
gestion, 8624-8626,  8632. 
Uniformity  of  Administration  dependent  on  com- 
pleteness of  dossier  of  the  Vagrant,  8759. 
Way-ticket  System  : 

Advantages  as  Means  of  Identification,  4668- 
4671,    4730,    4735-4739,  5355-5358, 
10636,  10637. 
Difficulties  in  the  way,  an  old  hand  might 
very  well  use  it  to  have  a  continuous 
Walking  tour,  8933-8937. 
Identification  necessary  to  working  of,  4026- 
4030,  4098-4100,  4129-4132. 

Illness  of  Tramps,  see  Sick  Tramps 

Inclosure  Act  of  1899 

Gipsies  in  process  of  being  abolished  by  the  Act,  7727, 
7730,  7731. 

Incorrigible  Rogues 

Able-bodied  Men,  Percentage  of,  among  those 
charged  as  Incorrigible  Rogues,  10724,  10725. 

Definition  of,  under  the  Vagrancy  Act,  10622,  10646, 
10772. 

Detention  for  some  considerable  period  in  a  Penal 
Workhouse  or  Labour  Colony  proposed, 
10614-10616,  10621,  10651,  10726. 

Seven  Years  in  a  Labour  Colony  instead  of  twel  ve 
months'  Imprisonment  suggested,  10251- 
10254. 

Disposal  of,  between  Conviction  by  Magistrates  and 
Appearance  at  Quarter  Sessions,  10672-10677. 

Flogging — Rarity  of  Sentence,  1245,  10618. 
Grounds  of  Conviction. 

Desertion  of  Wife  and  Children  and  Neglect  to 

maintain,  1240-1245. 
Lincolnshire — Offences  for  which  Incorrigible 
Rogue  is  sent  to  Quarter  Sessions,  10246- 
10249,  10306,  10307. 
Probably  repeated  Begging  or  Sleeping  out, 
9196-9199. 

Magistrates : 

Settling  the  Point  as  to  whether  the  Prisoner 
is  an  Incorrigible  Rogue,  10773-10776. 

Unwillingness  to  convict  as  Incorrigible  Rogues, 
7760,  7761,  7892-7895. 

Explanation — Magistrates'  feeling  that  a  few 
days'  imprisonment  is  enough  for 
begging,  7896. 
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Incorrigible  Roa^ues— cowi. 

Number  of  Cases,  1238,  1239,  1243. 

Increase  in  number  of  Cases  if  Labour  Colonies 
existed  to  which  they  could  be  sent,  10739- 
10743. 

Increased  number  of  Convictions  in  London, 
Cause  of — Greater  Pressure  by  Police  and 
Poor  Law  Authorities,  9274-9280. 

Number  of  Cases  dealt  with  by  Quarter  Sessions. 

in  London  and  the  Country,  9195. 
Percentage  among  ordinary  London  Vagrants, 

10617,  10686. 

Remains  about  the  same,  10649. 

Repoet,  par.  217-220.  Recommendation,  par. 
221-223. 

Treatment  of,  under  the  Present  Law,  1234-7, 
10248-51,  10618-20. 

Unidentified  Vagrants  dealt  with  as  First  Offenders 
when  they  were  really  quaUfied  as  Incorrigible 
Rogues,  10727. 

Increase  of  Vagrancy 

Causes  of,  see  title  Causes  of  Vagrancy. 

Country,  1878-80 — Increase  attributed  to  Trade 
Depression  and  severe  weather,  133-135. 

Existing  Conditions — Continuous  Increase,  9819. 

Report,  par.  75-77. 

Statistics,  998-1006. 

Home  Office  Statistics  showed  increase  since 
1889,  10356-10360. 

Number  of  people  sleeping  in  Casual  Wards  in 

1885  and  1904,  1663. 
Weekly  Return  disclosing  extraordinary  rise  in 

Vagrancy  in  1904,  231-236. 

Summary  of  Replies  from  Chief  Constables,  AfTp., 
pages  61-66. 

Industrial  Training  for  Casuals 

Existing  System — Shortness  of  period  of  Detention 
makes  Instruction  impossible,  484. 

Industrial  and  Reformatory  School  System— Remedy 
for  Child  Vagrancy,  1061. 

Accommodation  ia  Industrial  Schools,  Number  of 
Admissions,  etc.,  1145. 

Spare  Accommodation  due  to  change  in  local 
machinery  wrought  by  Education  Act  of 
1902,  4482,  4483. 

Age  of  Admission  to  Industrial  Schools,  4524. 

Age  below  which  no  child  should  be  sent,  5934, 
6072  —  Dr.  Bamardo's  Experience,  6074, 
6096-6100. 

Infants,  Number  of,  admitted  to  Industrial 
Schools,  4524,  4525. 

Committed  Cases — Tramp  Children  sent  by  Magis- 
trates to  Industrial  Schools,  2257-2259, 
9558,  9559. 

Practically  all  Vagrant  Children  committed, 
4480. 

Unwillingness  of  Magistrates  to  commit  Children, 
4588. 

Competition  with  Outside  Labour  Question,  4643. 

Labour  suppHed  to  neighbouring  Farmers,  Shops 
for  repairing  Agricultural  Machinery, 
etc.,  4511-4513. 

Current  Rate  of  Wages  paid  to  School,  no 
Complaints  of  Labour  being  displaced, 
4629-4632. 
Control  and  Management : 

Government  Control  Ineffective,  4568,  4570, 
4571. 

Local  Authorities,  Schools  under,  4559. 

Means  of  making  Local  Authorities'  Control 
eSective,  4567-4569. 


Industrial  and  Reformatory  School  System— cow^. 
Control  and  Management — cont. 
Voluntary  Management: 
Economy  of,  4562. 

Majority  of  Industrial  Schools  and  all'Re-- 
formatory  Schools  managed  by  Vol- 
untary Committees,  4561. 

Opinion  in  favour  of — Importance  of  Uti- 
lising Voluntary  Workers,  etc.,  4365, 
4573. 

Cost — Supply  of  Funds,  etc. : 

Amount  recovered  from  Parents  in  1904,~4526. . 
Industrial  Schools : 

Cost  per  head,  4527. 

Government  Grant,  Amount  of — Balance- 

found  mainly  from  Rates,  4535,  4536. 
"  Monstrously  Expensive,"  5993-5995. 
London  Authorities'  Schools,  Cost  of,  4527- 
4530,  4563,  4564,  4633,  4634. 

Management,  Cost  in  Relation  to — ^Voluntary 
Management  the  most  Economical,  4562. 

Reformatory  Schoob,  Financial  Success  of, 
4510. 

Size,  Effect  of — Cost  mounting  after  a  certain 
Si/e,  4540,  4541. 

County  Councils,  Powers  and  Duties  of,  under- 
Education  Act  of  1902— Home  Office  Circular, 
Afp.,  page  186. 

Defects  of  System : 

Home  Influences,  "  Mothering,"  etc..  Lack  of — 
System  quite  unsuited  for  Young  Chil- 
dren, 5930-5934,  6062-6070,  6072-6074. 

Inefficient  Industrial  Training,  6008-6014. 
State  Children's   Association's   Objections  to 
System,  6093. 
Escape  Question: 

Aiding  and  Abetting  Escape  an  Offence,  4625. 

Disappearance  of  Tendency  to  Abscond  due 
to  Introduction  of  Athletics,  Physical 
DriU,  etc.,  4551,  4552,  4554. 

Precautions  against — If  a  Boy  wants  to  bolt, 
he  can,  4551,  4555-4558. 
First  Offenders  Act,  Effect  of,  in  Practice — ^No  First 
Offenders  entering  Reformatory  Schools,  4637. 

Gipsy  Children — Very  Small  Number  of.  Reclama- 
tion practically  hopeless,  4495-4497. 

Industrial  Schools  Act,  1866,  AppUcation  to  Child 
Vagrants — Interpretation  of  "  Proper  Guar- 
dianship "  in  Section  14,  etc.,  1144,  1149, 
1166,  2953,  10744-10750,  Afp.,  pages  179, 
180,  183. 

Advantages  of  the  Act  over  the  Poor  Law  for 
dealing  with  vagrant  children,  4621, 
4622,  4624.  Apv.,  page  180. 

Parents'  Power  of  Interference  much  Lesa- 
in  Industrial  School  than  in  Workhouse, 
4625-4628. 

Begging  by  Parents — Parent  Begging  held  not; 
to  be  Proper  Guardian,  4601-4605. 
Bow  Street — Chief  Magistrate's  Opinion, 
1144,  1169,  1170,  2953,  4578. 

Home  Office  Notice  to  Magistrates — 
Suggestion,  1173. 

Ruling  never  Questioned  in  a  Court 
of  Law,  1171,  1172. 
Berkshire,  Action  taken  under  the  Act,  4845. 
Difference'  of  Opinion  as  to  Construction  of 

Section  14,  etc.,  4575-4577. 
Dove  Wilson's,  Professor,  View,  4579. 
Education  Act  of  1902  causing  lull  in  working 
of  Industrial  Schools  Act,  4482,  4483. 

Inadequacy  of  Act  aUeged,  2278-2281,  2936- 
2939,  2941-2944,  2954. 
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."Industrial  and  Eeformatory  School  System— eont. 
Industrial  Schools  Act,  etc. — cont. 
^Inadequacy  of  Act  alleged — cont. 

Amendment  definitely  making  Section  14 
apply  to  Children  of  Habitual  Vagrants, 
Suggestion,  4585,  4586,  4599,  4600. 

Enforcement  of  Law  needed  rather  than 
Amendment,  1150-1154,  11055. 

Punishment  of  Parents,  Non-Provision  for 
— Tramping  with  Children  not  held 
to  be  Cruelty,  1155-1161,  2955,  2956. 

Youthful  Offenders  Act,  Remedy  supplied 
by,  4592. 

Maintenance,  Provision  for,  made  by  the  Act, 
10967-10981 
N.S.P.C.C.  Applications  under  Act — Cost  of 
Maintenance  charged  to  Society,  10965- 
10967,  10972-10981,  10989-10991. 

Report  —  Recommendation,  par.  416-420, 
429  (36). 

Inspection — Schools  suffering  from  Over-Inspection, 
4566,  4567. 

Machinery,  Introduction  of — Fascination  for  Boys, 
4554. 

dumber  of  Children  in  Industrial  and  Reformatory 
Schools. 

Total  Number  of  Children  in  Industrial  and 
Reformatory  Schools  in  England,  4521, 4522. 

"Vagrant  Children,  Number  of,  in  Schools — 
Proportion  of  total  Number  of  Children, 
4467,  4468,  4498,  4502,  4505-4509,  App., 
pages  180,  182-185. 

'^Opinion  in  favour  of  Industrial  Schools  as  best  means 
of  dealing  with  Vagrant  Children,  4499-4501, 
4542-4547,  5377-5383,  7993. 

Tarents'  anxiety  to  recover  their  Children,  4488- 
4490,  4611-4618,  5378. 

Poor  Law  Schools  preferable  for  Child  Vagrants,  2949. 
Productive  Industries  in  Reformatory  Schools,  4638- 
4641,  4643. 

^Results  of  System — After-Career  of  Inmates,  App., 
pages  181-183. 

Army,  Boys  entering — Number  of  Old  Soldiers  in 
Casual  Wards,  6004-6007,  6012,  6013. 

Drifting  back  to  old  Haunts  and  Habits — 
Number  of  Boys  drifting  back,  5997-6003. 

Official  Returns  satisfactory,  5996. 

Vagrant  Children  turning  out  surprisingly  well. 
Careers  followed,  etc.,  4476-4479,  4485- 
4494. 

Satisfactory  Working  of  Reformatory  School  System 
in  West  Riding,  964, 

Size — Disadvantages  of  very  small  or  very  large 
Schools,  Absolute  Maximum  suggested,  4537- 
4541. 

inebriate  Reformatory  System— inebriates  Act,  etc. 

Conditions  of  Committal  to  Reformatory,  1233 — 
Committal  in  same  way  as  if  to  Prison,  1222. 

Experimental  System — Classes  of  People  admitted. 
Variety  of  Types  of  Institutions,  etc.,  1198-1203. 

Magistrates  availing  themselves  of  Powers  under  the 
Act,  7898,  7899. 

State  Subvention  of  so  much  a  Head,  1204,  1205. 

System  as  Model  for  Labour  Colonies,  see  Labour 
Colonies. 

Vagrants  in,  1061. 

"Infectious  Disease,  Spread  of,  by  Tramps,  6599. 

Bath  as  means  of  detecting  Disease,  see  title  Baths. 

Cab  Touts  and  Cab  Runners,  Risk  of  Infection  from, 
11110-11112. 

Casual  Ward  System — Extent  to  which  System  is 
a  preventive,  3200,  3204. 

Isolation,  Inadequate  Provision  for,  3059,  3060 


Infectious  Disease,  etc-— cont. 

Common  Lodging-houses,  Infection  spread  byTramps 
in,  2960. 

Adoption  of  Model  Bye-laws  and  Constant  In- 
spection, suggestion,  3204,  3205. 

Better  Class  constant  Lodgers,  Danger  to,  from 
Tramps,  3225-3227. 
Difficulty  of  Diagnosing — Diseases  escaping  Recog- 
nition, 3118. 

Eczema,  Prevalence  among  Vagrants  at  Sheffield, 
2408. 

Influenza   spread   by   Tramps — Not   a  notifiable 

Disease,  3119. 
Itch — Infection  spread  by  Baths  and  Beds,  3120-1. 

Local  Authorities.  Conference  of,  held  at  County  Hall, 
Spring  Gardens,  1904 — Resolutions  adopted, 
App.,  page  164. 

Peripatetic  Musicians,  etc..  Disease  spread  by,  3185. 

Report— Recommendations,  par.  368-377,  429  (29, 
30.) 

Smallpox,  see  that  title. 

Vermin,  Possibility  'of  Conveyance  of  Disease  by, 
5699,  5865-5867. 

Influenza 

Probably  spread  by  Tramps — Disease  not  notifiable, 
3119. 

"Ins  and  Outs" 

Army  Pensioners  and  Army  Reservists,  Large  Number 
in  and  out  of  St.  George's,  Hanover  Square, 
Workhouse,  8653.  > 

Detention  of  London  "  Ins  and  Outs  "  in  a  Work- 
house, suggestion,  8805,  8807. 

Distinct  from  Vagrant  Class,  4431,  4432. 

Inclusion  in  Definition  of  Vagrant,  suggestion,  7153. 

Labour  Colony  Treatment  far  better  than  Workhouse 
Treatment,  suggestion,  8394,  8395. 

Legislation  needed,  6651-6661,  6688,  6689. 

Lower  Section  of  the  Unemployed  largely  "  Ins  and 
outs,"  8804,  8805,  8808. 

Soup  Kitchens,  Encouragement  by,  8620. 

Inspector  of  Poor,  Scotland 

Functions  of,  6402,  6404,  6410,  6455. 

Inspectors  of  the  Local  Government  Board 

Co-operation  between  Workhouse  Authorities  and 

N.S.P.C.C,  promoted  by,  11002. 
Opinions  asked  in  1903  as  to  how  far  Regulations 

were  enforced,  193,  194. 
Reports  to  the  Poor  Law  Board  in  1866,  60-65,  70-73. 
Suggestions  to  the  Local  Government  Board  as  to  the 

Treatment  of  Vagrancy,  517,  518. 

Insurance  against  Unemployment 

Suggestion,  5315. 

Ireland 

System  of  dealing  with  Vagrancy — Report,  par.  153. 

Memorandum  by  Local  Goverment  Board  for 
Ireland,  App.,  pages  85-89. 

Itch 

Infection  spread  by  Baths  and  Beds,  3120,  3121. 
Kent 

Bread  System  introduced — Capt.  Sterne's  Report 
(1872),  2006. 

Hop -picking — Mr.  Wodehouse's  Report  in  1871, 100, 
101. 

Proportion  of  Vagrancy  high  according  to  popu- 
lation, 300. 

Kind  of  Relief  to  be  given 

Such  as  only  the  really  destitute  will  accept — 
Recommendation  of  Poor  Law  Commissioners 
in  1834,  23. 
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King's  Norton  Union 

Accommodation  in  Casual  Wards — New  Wards 
erected  in  1878  and  1899,  etc.,  2588-2593,  2596, 
2597— Cost  of,  2729. 

Ages  of  Casuals,  2605. 

Bathing — Fresh  water  for  each  vagrant,  etc.,  2803 
2804, 

Bedding  in  Casual  Ward — Hammocks,  2842. 

Children — Communicating  with  Society  for  Pre- 
vention of  Cruelty  to  Children  in  regard  to, 
2817,  2818. 

Classes    of    Vagrants — Labourers,    Artisans,  etc.. 
2604,  2608. 

Friendly  Societies,  Trades  Unions,  etc.  Number 
of  Tramps  Members  of,  2605-2608. 

Information  derived  from  tramps  themselves, 
2726-2739. 

Length  of  time  men  had  been  on  the  road,  2610. 

Number  who  had  learned  a  trade,  2608. 

Comparison  of  Casual  Wards  with  Prison,  2630- 
2633. 

Cost  of  Casual  Relief — Cost  making  it  difficult 
to  introduce  best  system,  etc.,  2727. 

Detention : 

Four  Nights — Not  many  cases,  tramps  taking 
care  not  to  come  within  the  prescribed 
limit  very  often,  2674-2676. 

Two  Night  System,  2712,  2717. 

Jiet: 

Gruel — No  complaints  that  gruel  was  sour, 
2860. 

Same  as  for  short-time  prisoner,  2630. 

Slight  Improvement  in — Possible  cause  o) 
Increase  in  Number  of  Vagrants,  2601 
2650,  2794,  2822,  2823. 

General  Pauperism,  Decrease  in — Lower  than  ratio 
in  whole  of  the  country,  2784-2786. 

Honest  Wayfarers,  FaciUties  granted  to,  at  Master's 
Discretion,  2713-2716. 

Itch,  Case  of,  2625,  2834. 

Labour  Information — No  regular  System,  2616- 
2619. 

Number  of  Casuals,  Increase  in — Statistics,  2594," 
2595,  2599,  2749,  2793-2802. 

Causes,  2601,  2650,  2794,  2822,  2823. 

Increase  not  due  to  any  slackness  in  adminis- 
tration, 2649,  2730,  2789-2792. 

Nightly  average,  2595. 

Shelters  in  the  neighbourhood  not  accoimting 
for  Increase,  2843. 

Women  and  Children,  No  Increase  in,  corres- 
ponding to  increase  of  men  casuals,  2797, 
2798. 

Police  as  Assistant  EeUeving  Officers — Worcester- 
shire Chief  Constable  refusing  permission  for 
PoUce  to  act,  2765. 

PoUce  Visits  to  Casual  Ward  to  pick  up  persons 
"wanted,"  2763-2765,  2813-2816. 

Population,  Rateable  Value,  etc.,  2585-2587. 
Refusal  to  work,  2755. 

Medical  Examination  in  all  cases,  2826-2828,. 
2853. 

Number  found  to  be  unfit  upon  examination, 
2854-2856. 

Prosecutions,  Number  of,  2742,  2752,  2852. 

Seeking  for  Work— Mainly  a  Pretence,  2611-2615. 

Sick  Tramps — Average  Admission  to  Infirmary, 
Treatment,  etc.,  2835-2837. 

Smallpox  introduced  by  Tramps — Precautions  taken, 
etc.,  2620-2628,  2829-2834. 

Wards  closed  for  two  days  in  1904,  2831-2833. 


King's  Norton  Union— con<. 

Soldiers  on  Tramp,  Numbers  of.  Physical  condition,. 

etc— Not  one  who  had  learned  a  trade,  2604, 

2608-2610. 
Task: 

Kinds  of  Work  given,  Discretion  used,  2630,. 
2702-2711,  2721-2726,  2753-2755. 

Stone  breaking  task,  2702,  2703,  2725,  Material 
Rowley  rag-stone,  2824. 

Women  Vagrants,  Reception  by  Female  Officials 
etc.,  286. 

Labour  Colonies — Schemes  for  Compulsory  Detention  of 
Habitual  Vagrants,  Questionof  Voluntary  Colonies 
or  State  Provision,  etc. 

Buildings — Temporary  Buildings,  etc. : 

Buildings  should  be  built  by  Colonists  them- 
selves, 8115-8117,  8270,  8271,  9988,  9990. 

Building  Bye-laws,  Possible  Difficulties  in  re- 
gard to,  6383,  6384. 

Materials — ^Wood,    etc.,    Relative    Cost  and 
Durability,  9970-9984,  10032-10041. 
Cost  per  Man  of  Iron  Buildings,  8118. 

Inexpensive  Materials  should  be  used,  8115- 
8117,  8270,  8271. 

Report — Recommendation,  par.  321-323,  429' 
(23). 

Casual  Wards. 

Replacing  by  Colonies,  Suggestion,5248-5250. 

Supplementing  not  Replacing — Poor  Law  As- 
sociation's Scheme,  878-881,  976-978. 

Charity  Organisation  Committee  of   1873,  Recom- 
mendation of,  8641. 

Class  of  Person  to  be  Committed  : 

Able-bodied  Incorrigible  Rogue,  10614-10616, 
10621-10624,  10726,  10765-10766,  10768- 
10771. 

Corrigible  Cases,  Importance  of  Selecting,  8828, 
8829. 

Criminals  should  be  kept  apart  and  Colonists 
should  in  no  way  be  regarded  as  Criminals,. 
10184-10186. 

First  Oflenders  or  Men  who  had  been  once  or 
twice  Convicted,  Question  of,  9680. 

Better  three  Months  in  a  Colony  than  a 
Week  in  Prison,  10162,  10163. 

Magisterial  Powers  Suggested,  3785,  3837- 
3840. 

Recording  first  and  second  Convictions  and 
Committing  to  Labour  Colony  for 
third  Offence,  Suggestions,  10163,. 
10164,  10304. 

Wortel  Labour  Colony — First  Offender* 
Sentenced  to  be  Detained  until  they 
had  earned  15  francs,  10305. 

Inefficient — Reasons  for  Admission,  Length  of 

Stay,  etc.,  10338-10341. 
Irreclaimable  Vagrants,  Case  of,  894-897. 

All  Cases  were  worth  trying,  6282,  6285- 

6288,  6329,  7002-7007. 
Hopeless  Cases  would  have  the  best  Chance 
on  a  Land  Colony  and  if  they  proved 
:  Hopeless  would  Cost  far  less  than  in 

;  Prison,  8232-8235. 

State  Colony  needed  for  Segregation  of 
Hopeless  Class,  6280-6282. 

Parents  of,  or  Persons  Travelling  with  Child 
Vagrants,  Sending  to  Labour  Colony  Sug- 
gestion, 2350,  2351. 

Report — Recommendation,  219-222,  429  (16). 
Committal  to  a  Labour  Colony — Procedure,  Author- 
ity to  Commit,  etc. 
Formal  Trial  a  Necessity,  6195,  6560,  6561, 
8730-8737. 
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labour  Colonies,  etc.- eont 

Committal  to  a  Labour  Colony — cont. 
Formal  Trial  a  Necessity — cont. 

Difficulty  of  getting  hold  of  Vagrants  until 
they  had  been  taken  before  a  Magis- 
trate, 8686. 
Gorst's,  Sir  J.,  Bill,  Precautions  of,  5323. 

Grounds  of  Committal,  Question  of  Giving  due 
Weight  to  previous  Career,  etc.,  8686. 

Distinction  between  Conviction  for  Crime 
and  Conviction  for  Tramping,  933-937. 

Habitual  Vagrancy  proved  by  a  certain 
Number  of  Convictions  for  Vagrancy 
OfEences,  8730-8737,  8969-8972. 

Mode  of  Life,  not  Specific  Act,  to  be  ground 
of  Committal,  1228,  6041-6050— Or 
coming  3  or  4  times  to  the  Ward  could 
be  made  an  Offence  and  ground  of 
Committal,  6051. 

Guardians  not  a  Suitable  Authority,  8963, 
8964. 

Judicial  System  to  be  kept  distinct  from 
Sentences  on  Colonists  —  Committal  by 
Administrative  Order,  proposed,  933-937, 
10276,  10277. 

Magistrates,  Fitness  of,  to  administer  proposed 
System,  Question  of,  883, 885,  933,  938, 
946,  6056-6061,  8962,  8964-8968. 

Extension  of  ^lagistrates'  powers  proposed, 
10279. 

Magistrates  would  use  powers  if  they  had 
them — Evidence  of  proceedings  under 
the  Inebriates  Act,  7897-7899. 

Question  whether  Sentence  could  be  made 
Automatic,  6056-6061. 

Petty  Sessions  v.  Quarter  Sessions  as  Authority 
to  commit,  etc.,  4014-4017,  10269- 
10271,  10640-10642,  10669-10671. 

Petty  Sessions  preferable — Justices  would 
loiow  more  of  the  Case  and  quick 
Treatment  desirable,  946,  8764-8766. 

Repobt — Recommendation,  par.  221-223. 

Oompetition  with  outside  Labour  ; 

Avoidance  of,  by  using  existing  skill  of  each 
man  for  the  Profit  of  the  Colony  and  con- 
suming on  the  Premises  all  that  could  be 
made— Bricks,  Buttons,  etc.,  5112,  10205, 
10230-10237. 

Either  the  Colony  must  provide  for  itself  entirely, 
or  if  outside  Labour  sent  in  Goods,  Colonies 
must  send  out  goods  to  pay  for  them, 
10228-10232. 

Repoet^ — Recommendation,  par.  300-302. 

Unfairness  of  Outcry — Outside  Labour  built 
Prisons,  made  clothes  of  Prisoners,  etc, 
10171,  10205. 
Controlling  Authority — Suggestions  and  Opinions  : 

Combination  of  Boards  of  Guardians,  Objectiona 
to,  583-587. 

Home  Office  Inspection  and  Control,  3099- 
3102,  10175,  10176,  10178. 

Home  Office  Rules  and  Regulations,  10279. 

Home  Office  or  Prison  Commissioners,  4691, 
8687-8689. 

Home  Office  with  Local  Inspection,  4308-4312, 
4372. 

Local  Authorities  not  open  to  the  same  objection 
as  Charitable  Societies,  578. 

Magistrates- — Visiting  Committee  of  local  Magis- 
trates, 10177. 

Police,  4267-4269. 

Report — Recommendation,  par.  284,  304. 

State,  Primary  Duty  of — Objections  to  dele- 
gating Government  functions  to  a  Philan- 
thropic Society,  571-573,  578,  582,  2694. 


Labour  Colonies,  etc.— con/. 

Cost — Supply  of  Funds,  etc. : 

Capital  Charges,  Question  of,  4534. 

Cost  of  Constructing  Buildings,  etc..  Esti- 
mate of  initial  Cost,  9899,  9900. 

Colonists  building  for  themselves — 
—Reduction  of  Cost,  9988,  9989. 

Government  Provision  for,  on  lines  of 
Light  Railways  Act,  Suggestion,. 
6990,  7458-7461. 

Interest  on  Capital,  Guarantee  by 
whatever  Authority  was  under- 
taking the  Work,  7463-7465. 

Cheaper  to  keep  a  Tramp  in  a  Labour  Colony  than 
to  have  him  in  and  out  of  Casual  Wards  and 
Prisons,  895,  3091,  3107,  4999,  8913,  8959, 
9032,  10191-10196. 

County  Contribution,  question  of,  4046-4048. 
Joint  Contributions  by  County  and  Govern- 
ment Suggestion,  1277. 

Food,  etc..  Estimated  Cost,  7490,  7491. 

Home  Office  and  Guardians  to  be  jointly  respon- 
sible for  Expenditure,  10280-10289. 

Industrial  School  Cost,  Comparison  with,  4534, 
4548-4550. 

National   Question,   Treatment   as,  proposed, 
6260,  6261. 

Poor  Law  Unions  Association's  Objections 
to  use  of  Imperial  Funds,  932. 

Scotland,  Terms  on  which  Prisons  were 
taken  over  by  the  State  in  1877,  6760. 

State  Grants  should  not  exceed  half  or  two- 
thirds  of  Cost,  in  order  that  manage- 
ment might  put  pressure  on  men  to- 
work,  8109,  8110. 

Vagrant  should  be  put  in  same  category 
with  other  prisoners,  8539,  8540. 

Objections  to  System  on  grounds  of  expense, 
6918-6923,  8738-8741,  9034-9037. 

Pajmients  by  Guardians  : 

Seven  Shillings  a  week  more  than  Unions 

would  pay,  969-971. 
Sheffield  Union  ready  to  pay  for  men  sent 

to  Lingfield,  etc.,  2504,'  2505. 

Rates  of  Districts,  Charge  upon — ^Poor  Law 
Unions  Association's  view,858-863, 929,  930 

Report — Recommendations,  par.  287,  291, 292, 
303,  315,  321-323. 

Self-supporting  Colonies,  question  of. 

All  work  of  every  kind,  building  included, 
being  done  by  the  colonists  themselves, 
the  colony  might  be  very  nearly  made 
to  pay,  10169,  10170, 10343,  10344. 

Farm  Colonies — No  Farm  training  Colony 
could  pay  its  way,  5166-5174. 

Initial  expense  would  eventually  be  re- 
couped by  Labour  of  the  Able-bodied, 
11094. 

Loss  inevitable — Mischief  done  by  Assertions 
to  the  Contrary,  8191-8194,  8682- 
8684. 

Compulsory  detention  would   give  a 
a  little  better  chance,  8195. 

Profit,  Institutions  worked  for — question  as 
to  giving  compulsory  Powers  of  De- 
tention to  Societies  or  Individuals  work- 
ing Institutions  for  a  Profit,  1216-1218. 

Report,  par.  295-298. 

Skill  of  Artizan  should  be  used  at  its  proper 
Financial  Equivalent,  10205. 

Swiss  Colony  at  Neuchatel  pays  its  way. 
5171-5174. 

Voluntary  Colonies — Financial  Support  oiffi- 
culty,  3758-3761. 
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Xabour  Colonies,  etc.— cont. 

Cost — Supply  of  Funds — cont. 

Voluntary  Colonies,  etc. — cont. 

Public  Subsidies  for  Voluntary  Colonies, 
Objections  to,  8788,  8789. 

■Cvjuuty  Councils,  no  Action  taken  by,  508. 
Detention,  Term  of   Detention— Suggestions  and 
Opinions : 

Indeterminate  Sentences,  7475-7477,8715, 11094, 
11199-11201. 
Difficulty,  if  all  cases  are  kept  till  reformed, 
8745-8748. 

Discharge  on  Improvement  with  Guarantee 
from  two  responsible  persons,  Sugges- 
tion, 6696. 

Discharge  only  by  consent  of  Administrative 
Authority,  6693-6696. 

Long  Sentences  with  Discretion  left  to 
director,  5204-5209. 
Report — Recommendation,  par.  286,  429  (16, 
21). 

Short  Sentences  quite  useless,  4690. 

Six  to  twelve  months,  8111-8113. 

One  to  two  or  three  years,  3091-3093,  6189, 6315. 

Two  years,  6583. 

Two  years  or  so,  9736,  9738,  9739. 

Two  years  with  possibility  of  early  Parole,  5323. 

Three  years,  4011-4013. 

Three  years  with  Modifications  in  case  of  good 
behaviour,  853,  946. 

Three  or  four  years,  5939,  5944,  5945, 5947-5949. 

Deterrent  effect  of  advertising  fact  that  tramps 
would  get  their  deserts  ana  bona  fide  unemployed 
be  taken  charge  of,  6266,  6544,  87 18,  8961. 

Oietary : 

Do'wnes's,  Dr.  A.  H.,  Memorandum,  App.,  page 
145. 

Nutritive  Value  of  Suggested  Dietary,  App., 
page  146. 

Report— Recommendations,  par.  290, 311-316, 
429  (20). 

see  also  subheadings  Discipline  and  Inducements 
to  Work. 

T)ischarged  Prisoners,  Permitting  Prisoners  to  earn 
a  character  in  a  Vagrant  Colony,  5320. 

DiscipUne,   Means  of  Enforcing  Detention,  etc., 
5213-5218. 

Bad  Cases  should  be  brought  r,|-  before  Magis- 
trates, 3097,  3101,  3102. 

Diet  as  means  of  DiscipHne,  4301,  43u3,  4304, 
4428,  4429,  5104-5106,  5270-5276. 

English  Tramp  not  hkely  to  be  so  amenable 
to  discipline  as  his  Continental  fellows, 

8907,  8908. 

High  Stanaard  needed,  855. 

Low  Feeding  as  preventive  of  insubordination, 

8908,  8909. 

Dormitory  Accommodation : 

Estimated  Cost,  7489. 

Four  rows  v.  two  rows  of  Beds,  9991-9996. 

Earnings  of  Colonists,  see  subheading  Inducements  to 
work. 

Employment  for  Colonists — Kind  of  Colony  required, 
etc: 

Agricultural  Work  combined  with  simple  Indus- 
trial Work,  5107-5112,  5186-5189,  5192. 

Asylums,  Colonies  on  Lines  of — Treatment  rather 
than  Punishment  needed,  10297. 

Combination    of    Imprisonment   and  Labour 
Colony  Treatment,  suggestion,  8767-8769. 


our  Colonies,  etc.— cont. 
Employment  for  Colonists,  etc. — cont. 

Difference  between  a  Prison  and  a  Labour 
Colony : 

Colony  would   be   more  preventive  than 
punitive,  1262-1269. 

Conditions  less  easy  in  a  Labour  Colony, 
longer  Tasks,  etc.,  10319-10326. 

Different  Colonies  in  different  Districts — Keeping 
Numbers  down.  Regulation  of  Pro- 
ducts, etc.,  10212,  10236,  10237. 

Distress  Colony  for  genuine  Work-Seekers — 
Suggestion,  3762-3764,  3780,  3837, 
3838. 

Objections  to  Distress  Colonies,  4307. 
Doing  for  themselves — Let  Colonists  do  all 

their  own  Work,  build  their  own  Buildings, 

etc.,  10169,  10170. 
Exemption  from  Task  on  grounds  of  feeble 

Physique — -Variety   of   Types   of  Labour 

would  prevent  that,  10346. 
Farm  Colonies — Agricultural  Employment,  etc. 

Age  of  Farm  Colony  Idea,  6336-6338. 

Agriculture  the  best  curative  Agent  for 
Drrmkards  and  Wastrels,  8186-8188. 

Costliness,  5166-5170. 

Detention,  Powers  of,  required — otherwise 
Labour  would  be  lacking  when  most 
needed,  2495,  2496,  2500,  2501. 

Difference  between  Farm  Colony  and  Rural 
Workhouse,  2491,  2496. 

Farm  Colonies  in  connection  with  Work- 
houses,  Suggestion,  9199-9202. 

Method  of  Conducting — Spade  work,  etc., 
2425,  2428,  2491,  2498. 

Opinion  in  favour  of,  Demand  for  trained 
Farm  Labour,  etc.,  5189-5191,  5349, 
5350,  5367-5369,  5484,  5493,  7965. 

Percentage  of  Tramps  fit  subjects  for  a 
Farm  Colony— 20  per  cent.,  2503. 

Winter  Difficulty — Subsidiary  indoor  in- 
dustry a  Necessity,  7484,  8189,  8190. 

Hadleigh  as  a  Model — Something  like  Hadleigh 
wanted,  but  it  must  be  larger  and  have 
Power  of  Detention,  2121-2123,  7967- 
7970,  7974. 

Workhouse  Masters'  Association,  Opinion 
of,  2126-2128. 

Industrial  Colonies  preferable  to  Agricultural 
Colonies,  3749-3751,  3780. 

Industrial  Employment,  Importance  of,  6340, 
6341— Waste  of  putting  skilled  Work- 
men to  cart  Manure,  etc.,  10205, 
10224,  11095-11097. 

Apprenticeship  System,  proposed.  Unskilled 
attached  to  skilled,  etc.,  10208. 

Difficulties  in  the  way  of  establishing  Paying 
Industries,  7010. 

Detention  for  a  term  of  years  would 
lessen  Difficulties,  7009. 

Teaching  a  Trade,  Costliness  of,  6316. 

Industrial  School  Conditions,  running  Colonies 
under— Suggestion,  8690,  8692,  8693,  9005- 
9008. 

Inebriate  Reformatory  System — ^Model  suggested 
by  Sir  J.  Gorst's  Vagrancy  Bill,  1206, 
1207,  1233. 
Difference  in  mental  state  of  Inebriates 
and  Vagrants — Inebriate  not  compos 
mentis,  1231,  1232. 

Limit  of  Development  inevitably  reached — 
Foresight  needed  in  planning  Capital  Ex- 
penditure, Improvements,  etc.,  7196-7200. 

Machinery,  Use  of — Productive  capacity  of 
Colony  could  be  increased,  10222,  10223. 
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labour  Colonies,  etc.— cont. 

Employment  for  Colonists,  etc. — cont. 

Penal  Settlement  needed  to  separate  Worst 
Cases  from  more  Hopeful  Ones,  7775- 
7778,  7856,  7857,  8220,  8230,  8231, 
8692,  9285,  9286,  9347-9349. 

Cheap  out-door  prison,  8098,  8099. 

DifEerence  between  a  Penal  Colony  and  a 
Prison,  2993-2995,  6588-6590,  7858, 
7859. 

Essential  to  Effectiveness  of  Way-ticket 
System,  8096. 

Prison  System  of  Labour,  Disadvantages  of — 
Foremen  needed  rather  than  Warders, 
10160. 

Reformatory  Prison,  5950-5955. 

Reformatory  School,  Colony  on  Lines  of — 
Suggestion,  4510-4514. 

Report  —  Recommendations,  par.  278-282, 
295-305,  429  (22). 

Settling  Colonists  on  the  Land  as  at  Frederics- 
oord — Suggestion,  5305. 

Employment  for  Ex-Colonists  DifSculty — need  for 
Discharge  Machinery,-  7166-7170,  8801. 

Expenditure  of  Colonists,  Control  of,  7456,  7457. 

Intermediate  Institution  which  should  pay  its 
own  way,  Suggestion  for,  7171,  7175. 

Escape,  Question  of  : 

Fencing  might  be  Necessary  for  some  cases, 
8272-8274. 

No  need  for  Walls,  6585-6587,  6591,  6592. 

Casuals  would  not  want  to  escape  to  Casual 
Wards,  6360. 

Repoet — Recommendation,  par  292. 

Walls  and  Supervision,  etc.,  needed,  948-955. 

Families  of  Colonists,  Disposal  of,  6207. 

Separation  of  Families  necessary,  1045-1049. 

Vagrant  does  not  often  have  a  Wife,  10244, 
10245. 

Very  little  Difficulty  in  Practice,  Women  could 
generally  do  for  themselves,  5267,  5268. 

Whole  Family  should  be  taken.  Children  sent  to 
an  Industrial  School  as  a  preventive  Measure 
— Women  were  not  likely  to  be  very  capable, 
8809-8814. 

Foreign  Countries,  Labour  Colonies  in,  see  Names 
of  Countries,  also  Names  of  Colonies. 

Gorst's,  Sir  J.,  Bill  of  1904,  513. 

Grading  each  Colony  into  different  Classes  and  having 
also  various  grades  of  Colonies,  proposed, 
9874,  10179-10184,  10218,  10588-10592. 
Classification  of  Inmates  According  to  Char- 
acter— Importance  of  Classification,  4094-7, 
5288,  5289,  7779-7781,  8101,  8726. 

Criminals,  Separation  of  from  Non-Criminals 
desirable,  but  difficult  when  Numbers  are 
small,  8532-8534. 

Division  of  Colonies  into  Voluntary  and  Com- 
pulsory Sections — Suggestion,  3218,  3219. 

Intermediate  Stage,  Starting  on,  in  Order  that 
Man  might  have  the  Double  Incentive  of 
Hope  and  Fear,  5289,  5290. 

Lowest  Plane,  Starting  Vagrants  on,  5107,  5111. 

Premium  System  by  which  Men  could  Work 

themselves  up  to  a  Higher  Grade  Colony, 

etc.,  10189. 

Repoet — Recommendations,  par.  294. 

Three  Grades  of  Colonies  Scheme  (Penal,  Com- 
pulsory— Restorative  and  Voluntary),  8098- 
8104. 

History  of  Idea — An  old  idea  which  had  not  proved 
a  Panacea,  8860,  8939-8946,  8948-8951,  8952- 
8955,  9017— Report,  par.  257-261. 

203. 


Labour  Colonies,  etc.— cont. 

Honest  Unemployed,  Provision  for,  6542,  6579. 

Men  past  forty  unable  to  get  work — Refuge  fcii\. 
11097. 

Inducements  to  work  ; 

Diet,  Use  of  as  an  Inducement. 

Better  to  Feed  them  all  alike,  9091,  9092^ 
9170,  9171. 

Choice  of  Food  up  to  Certain  Value  as. 
Stimulus  to  Exertion,  7494,  7495. 

Fixed  Minimum  with  Additions  which 
could  be  Earned — Advantages  of 
Canteen  System,  7496-7502,  8893- 
8897,  9028-9031,  9094,  9169. 

•  Punishment  by  Withholding  Privilege 

)  and  not  only  by  Penalty,  would' 

Convince  the  Public  that  Mani 
had  a  Chance,  9028,  9029. 

Preferable  to  Money  Rewards,  5371-5374. 

Scale  of  Dietary  according  to  Work  done,. 
10625-10628. 

Earnings  of  Colonists : 

Control  of  Expenditure  Question,  7456^ 
7457. 

]  Money  Rewards,  however  Small.  Wrongly- 

Considered  as  Wages  and  therefore 
Objectionable,  5371-5374,  5499,  5502, 
5503. 

No  Fixed  Wage,  Bonus  in  Tallies,  which 
could  be  used  at  the  Canteen,  10219,. 
10220. 

Grading  of  Colonies,  see  sub-heading  Grading. 

Need  for  Stimulus  to  Work,  8515-8517. 

Report — Recommendations,  par.  286,289,  290. 
312,  314,  429  (20,  21). 

Intermediate  Period  before  Labour  Colony  System 
was  ia  Full  Working  Order,  Disposal  of 
Casuals  during,  6242. 

PoUce  Lodging-house,  Suggestion,  6239. 

Labour  Information  at  Casual  Wards  and  Police 
Stations  essential  to  Penal  Colony  Principle, 
8078. 

Lamb's,  Mr.  D.  0.,  Suggestions,  App.,  page  135. 

Legislation  necessary  to  estabUsh  any  Compul- 
sory System,  572,  1261,  1262,  1270-1274,  128^  - 
1284,  4374,  4433. 

Liberty  of  the  Subject  Fetish — Only  Difficulty  in 
the  Way  of  Detention,  6584. 

Limiting  to  Burghs  and  Parishes  (in  Scotland)  with 
a  Population  of  from  50,000  to  150,000,  6577. 

Management : 

Central  or  Local  Authority,  not  a  voluntary- 
Society,  desirable,  8536. 

Director  to  have  Power  like  a  Prison  Governor, 
10178. 

(,  Existing  Agencies,  Use  of — Treasury  might 
license  Agencies  to  receive  Cases  with  a 
Capitation  Grant,  or  find  all  and  employ 
Agencies  to  manage  the  Work,  6354-6358, 
7466-7468. 

Experimenting  with  State  and  Voluntary  Man- 
agement Suggestion,  5261-5264. 

Home  Office  Management  with  Right  of  Inspec- 
tion and  Supervision  for  Guardians, 
855-857,  888-891,  939-943,  1059. 

' "  Joint  Board  representing  Boards  of  Guardians 

within  the  District  Served  by  the  Colony 
— Poor  Law  Unions  Association's  Recom- 
mendation, 854. 

Joint  Committee  of  Town  ard  Paii&h  Councils, 
Suggestion,  6554,  6556-6564,  6566. 

3  0  2 
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Xabour  Colonies,  etc.— lont. 
Management — cont. 

Popularly  elected  Bodies,  Objections  to  Man- 
agement by,  855. 

Report — Recommendation,  par.  304. 

Standing  Joint  Committee,  Management  by, 
under  Home  OfiQce  and  combined  with 
Local  Inspection  suggested,  3948-3951, 
4047. 

State  Provision  and  Management,  Opinion  in 
Favour  of,  6760,  9086. 

Penal  Colonies,  State  Management  Neces- 
sary for,  8108. 

Voluntary  Societies,  Management  by: 

Advantages  of,  over  Official  Management, 
Men  Fighting  Shy  of  Officials,  7098- 
7102. 

Management  by  a  Society  with  small 
State  Grant,  8107-8110. 

No  Objections  to,  10767. 

Private  Management  Subject  to  Inspection 
by  Government  Department  or  Poor 
Law  Authorities,  Suggestion,  963,  965- 
967,  1274,  1275. 

Religious  or  Charitable  Institutions,  Ad- 
vantage of  Management  by,  6071, 
6279. 

Terms  on  which  Church  Army  would  be 
willing  to  take  Management,  8224- 
8229. 

Merxplas  System  applicable  to  England  as  a  whole 
but  capable  of  Improvement,  10173. 

Multiplication  of  Vagrants,  Prevention  of,  8913. 

T^ight  loafer — Labour  Colonies  would  solve  the 
difficulty  of  what  to  do  with  night  loafers, 
7980-7982. 

Not  needed  in  England — Workhouses  would  be  in 
effect  Labour  Colonies  if  existing  regulations 
were  enforced,  4224,  4225. 

Number  of  Colonies  which  would  be  required  for  the 
whole  of  England,  8797. 

Number  of  Inmates,  see  subheading,  Size  of  Colonies. 

Number  of  men  who  would  be  sent  to  Colonies,  6262, 
6263,  6266,  9033,  10272-10274. 

Object  of  System  : 

Complete  detention  of  all  Vagrants  aimed  at, 
6231,  8264,  6265. 

Reformation  of  Character,  see  that  subheading. 

•Opinion  in  favour  of  Compulsory  Colonies  for  Habi- 
tual Vagrants,  944,  945,  1881,  1899,  1900, 
2395,  2396,  2693,  3090,  3122,  4689,  4967- 
4970,  4999-5008,  5099-5103,  5210-5212, 
5632,  5946,  6542,  6690,  6699-6701,  7091, 
7092,  7674,  7676,  8835,  9078-9080,  9083, 
10161,  10165,  10554,  10555,  10587, 10614- 
10616,  10621,  10634,  10635,  10726,  11094, 
11199-11201. 

Aavantages  of  Compulsion  both  for  the  Vagrant 
J.         and  the  PubHe,  894-897,  6313,  6314. 

Better  treatment  at  first  possible  under 
a  compulsory  System,  6126. 

All  Inmates  cf  existing  Labour  Colonies  unfit 
in  some  way  and  therefore  requiring  to  be 
compulsorily  detained,  10165-10168. 

Compulsion, the  only  practical  solution — -Suitable 
Cases  could  always  be  allowed  to  go,  7773, 
7774,  7843,  7845",  7855,  7861. 

Experiment  on  very  definite  lines.  Opinion  in 
favour  of,  8692,  8693. 

History  of  a  Tramp  Family  which  might  have 
been  redeemed  by  sending  to  Labour  Colon  . 
4300. 


Labour  Colonies,  etc.— <'onf. 

Opinion  in  favour  of  Compulsory  Colonies — cont. 

Leading  Working  Men,  Opinion  in  favour  of 
Compulsion,  5946. 

Licences  for  suspected  Habituals  after  certain 
date,  all  Tramps  without  certificate  to  be 
deemed  Habitual  Vagrants  and  be  liable 
to  detention  in  Labour  Colony,  suggestion, 
2693,  2891. 

Parole  System  in  use   in  America,  Adoption  of, 
suggestion,  5296-5299,  5303. 

Parole  should  be  exacted  and  absconders  would 
be  sent  to  Penal  Colony  on  re-apprehension, 
8103,  8104. 

Poor  Law  Unions  Association  scheme,  517,  853. 

Prison  Administration,  Relief  to,  6763. 

Proclamation  of  certain  areas  and  clearing  those 
Areas  by  a  system  of  exchange  of  descriptions 
of  Casuals  between  Casual  Wards  in  proclaimed 
Areas,  6240,  6241,  6243,  6244. 

Provision  of  Colonies : 

Counties  paying  so  much  per  head  for  Colonists 
sent  to  Colonies  started  by  voluntary 
enterprise,  10300-10303. 

County  Authorities  to  start  Colonies,  the  State 
contributing  to  maintenance  of  Inmates, 
Opinion  in  favour  of,  10297. 

Experimental  Work  in  starting  Colonies  by 
Counties,  Philanthropic  bodies,  and  the 
Home  Office,  proposed,  10175,  10279. 

Philanthropy  inadequate  to  deal  with  require- 
ments, i0296. 

Private  initiative  would  be  far  better  than 
State  Colonies  to  begin  with — once  started 
by  the  State  it  would  be  impossible  to 
drop  the  System,  8914,  8915,  9138. 

Report — Recommendations,  par.  277-284,  305, 

429  (17,  18). 
Voluntary  Colonies,  Provision  of  new  Colonies : 
Church  Army  would  prepare  half  a  dozen 
if  Government  started  the  penal  and 
Compulsory  Colonies,  8105. 

Onlj'  to  be  allowed  by  permission  of  (say) 
County  Authority  and  in  compliance 
with  certain  conditions,  suggestion, 
8788-8791,  8836,  8837. 
State  EstabHshment — Difficulties  and  Ob- 
jections, 588,  592. 

Volunteers  carrying  out  experiment  under 
Government  Inspection  preferable  to  ex- 
periments by  Home  Office,  4375-4379,  4433. 

Reformation  of  Character  Question. 

Age  Factor — Advantages  of  catching  Vagrants 
young,  4554,  4635,  8385-8387,  8715, 
8717,  8769-8773,  8830,  9025. 

Casual  Ward  taint  once  acquired  was  in- 
eradicable, 3434. 
Humanising  and  Reformative  Influences  : 

Church  Army  would  wish  to  exert  influence 
with  inmates  of  Penal  and  Compulsory 
Colonies,  8122. 
Continental  Labour  Colonies^ — Lack  of 
humanising  and  reformative  Influences, 
5113-5116,  5119,  8678,  10289-10292. 

Employment  of  suitable  Mission  Workers, 

suggestion,  8835. 
Introduction  from  outside,  8997-9003. 
Philanthropic  and  Religious  Agencies  to  be 
allowed  to  organise  leisure  time  of  men, 
10189,  10238,  10239. 
Religious  Services — Ministers  would  be  al- 
lowed access  to  and  hold  services  for 
Colonists  of  their  persuasion,  7260- 
7264. 
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Xabour  Colonies,  etc.— cont. 

Reformation  of  Character  Question — cont. 

Humanising  and  Reformative  Influences — cont. 
Report,  par.  272-276. 
Size  of  Colonies — Difficulty  of  dealing  with 
large  numbers,  9015-6. 

McNeill's,  Sir  John,  forecast,  8977,  8978. 

Not  much  hope  of  Reform  for  the  Habitual 

Vagrant,  6697,  8912,  8976,  9023,  9024- 

Evidence  from  Foreign  Colonies,  6289-6294, 

8378,  8379,  8956,  8992. 
Object  of  Colony  System,  3096,  3217,  9863. 

More  important    than   teaching  a  trade, 
6326-6328,  or  making  a  commercial 
success  of  a  Colony,  7011-7013. 
Voluntary  Colonies — Results  obtained  by  exist- 
ing Colonies. 

Evils  of  System  by  v/hich  a  large  number 
simply  go  through  the  Colony  and  come 
out  of  it,  8775. 

Failure  due  to  lack  of  selection  and  super- 
vision, 8691. 

Mistake  made  of  claiming  success  in  majority 
of  cases,  no  convincing  figures,  10584- 
10586. 

Subsequent  careers  of  Colonists — -Difficulty 
in  ascertaining,  593. 
JRefusal  to  Work,  Procedure  in  case  of,  2397,  2398, 
2427,  2428. 

Case  of  a  man  determined  not  to  work — Diffi- 
cult, but  not  impossible  to  deal  with,  6196. 

^Convictions  should  be  possible  when  men  were 
offered  work  at  Colonies  whose  bye-laws  had 
been  approved  by  Secretary  of  State,  sug- 
gestion, 7469-7471. 

Docking  of  Food  and  Accommodation,  Sug- 
gestions, 4708-4710,  7890,  7891,  8195-8198, 
l'>187-10189,  10327. 

Tenal  Colony,  Relegation  to,  suggestion,  2428. 

Persuasion,  Use  of — Refusing  to  let  the  man  work, 
suggestion,  7240-7243. 

Prison  as  Punishment  for   continued  idleness, 
9089,  9171. 

Tramps  preferring  Prison  to  Work  difficulty 
— only  means  of  compulsion  would  be 
Prison,  which  was  whfit  the  Tramp 
desired,  3356-3360. 

■Report — Recommendations,   par.   277-305,  311- 
316,  321-323,  409,  429  (17-22). 

Salvation  Army  Legislative  Scheme  based  on  com- 
pulsory detention,  6188,  6189,  6192. 

Scotland,  Need  for  Compulsory  Colonies,  6419. 

Utilisation  of  Empty  Poorhouses,  suggestion, 
6566-6588. 

Separation  of  the  Sexes,  suggestion,  3220,  4151, 

Size  of  Colonies : 

Limiting  to  200  Colonists,  suggestion,  4152. 

Maximum  of  500  Colonists  suggested,  8123, 
10174. 

Report— Recommendation,  par.  293. 

Superiority  of  Small  Colonies,  Question  as  to, 
8413,  8796-8800. 

Humanising  Influences,  difficulty  of  dealing 
with  large  numbers,  9015,  9016. 

Smallpox  communicated  by  Tramps,  Labour  Colonies 
as  Preventive,  suggestion,  3066. 

•StafE : 

Appointment  of  Chief  Officer,  Right  of,  931. 

Importance  of  getting  right  Man  as  Manager, 
4516,  4517,  4550. 

Training  needed  for  Managers,  Overlookers,  etc.. 
Work  done  at  Lingfield  Colony,  5231-5236. 
■  Subdivision  of  Colonists  into  small  groups  or  families, 
Importance  as  means  of  reclamation,  8101, 
8113,  8121. 


Labour  Colonies,  etc.— cont. 

Subdivision  of  Colonists,  etc. — cont. 

Size  of  Family — not  more  than  twenty-five  or 
thirty,  8120. 

Summary  of  Principal  Recommendations  for  Estab- 
lishment of  Labour  Colonies  made  by  Boards  of 
Guardians,  etc.,  to  the  Local  Government  Board, 
516. 

System  must  be  worked  on  a  large  scale  to  be  of  any 

use,  3759. 
Uniformity  needed,  980. 
Usefulness,  Question  of,  569,  570. 
Voluntary  Colonies — Existing  Colonies,  etc. 

Adjuncts  to  Compulsory  Colonies,  Use  as — 
Opinion  in  favour  of  Voluntary  Societies 
working  side  by  side  with,  but  distinct  from 
Compulsory  Colonies,  582,  5211,  5212,  5227, 
5260,  7204,  7205. 

Certifying  Hadleigh  and  Lingfield  as  places 
of  Detention,  subject  to  Government  In- 
spection, 10293-10295. 

Church  Army  Organisation,  see  Church  Army. 

Difference  between  German  and  Swiss  Colonies 
and  English  Rural  Workhouses,  2988-2991. 

Disadvantages  under  which  such  Places  were 
run — Law  at  present  gives  no  support,  588, 
589,  8224-8226,  9825-9830. 

Inspection  by  Government,  Question  of: 

Objections  to  Inspection  as  coimoting 
Assumption  of  Responsibility,  8535. 

Requiring  Colonies  to  submit  to  Inspection 
and  to  furnish  Armual  Report  and 
Financial  Statement,  Suggestion,  8789. 

Select  Committee  of  1896  on  Distress  | from 
want  of  Employment  — Report  against 
Adoption  of  Volimtary  Labour  Farms,  588. 

Useful  for  Corrigible  Cases  under  certain  Con- 
ditions of  Classification,  etc.,  8774,  8775. 
8836. 

Voluntary  Entry  into  Compulsory  Colony,  giving 
Option  in  certain  Cases,  suggestion,  6134- 
6138,  6195. 

Compulsory  Re -committal  would  probably  be 
necessary,  7252-7256. 

Percentage  of  London  Vagrants  who  would 
voluntarily  enter  a  Colony,  7088,  7244-7251. 

Signing  Obligation  to  stay  during  Minimum 
Period  of  Detention,  suggestion,  6565. 

Statement  by  Vagrants  of  Willingness  to  be 
committed  as  a  mean  between  Voluntary  and 
Compulsory  Systems  ■ —  suggestion,  1223- 
1227. 

Working  in  connection  with  Voluntary  Colonies, 
suggestion,  6133. 

Women — Report— Recojiendation,  par.  409. 

(/or  particular  Colonies,  see  their  names.) 

Labour  in  relation  to  Vagrancy  Problem— Making 
Information  accessible.  Labour  Bureaux,  etc. 

Casual  Wards,  Making  Information  available  at — 
Suggestion,  7601,  7602,  8078,  8079,  9859. 

Report — Recommendation,  185,  429  (14). 

Superintendent  of  Casual  Ward  to  be  in  touch 
with  any  Labour  Bureaux  in  District, 
suggestion,  9859. 

Honest  Wayfarers  and  Habitual  Vagrants,  Propor- 
tion of. 

Percentage  of  Casuals  who  never  work  and 
never  would  work,  506,  2131,  2237, 
2238,  2610-2615,  3031,  3032,  4228, 
4229. 

Largest  Class  of  Vagrants,  7587. 

[  London  Tramps,  Proportion  of  Habituals 
among,  3287,  3288,  3290,  4655-4660. 
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Labour  in  relation  to  Vagrancy  Problem— 

Honest  Wayfarers  and  Habitual  Vagrants,  etc. — ront. 
Percentage  of  Casuals,  etc. — cont. 

Northumberland  Police,  Opinion  of,  7675. 

Percentage  of  Vagrants  charged  at  Police 
Courts,  etc.,  who  were  Professionals, 
10318. 

Very  rare  to  find  a  man  who  deliberately 
says  he  will  not  work  ;  he  is  ready 
to  start  but  not  to  continue,  6128- 
6131. 

Percentage  of  casuals  who  are  honestly  in 
search  of  work — Very  small,  876, 
877,  2089,  2090,  2133,  2134,  2245, 
2388,  2437,  3028,  3029,  3763-3772, 
3909,  3910,  4885,  5344-5346,  7586, 
8086,  8087,  9384,  9385,  9389-9393. 

i  per  cent,  probably  not  an  under-estimate, 
8670. 

3  or  4  per  cent,  possibly,  in  North  Wales, 
5604. 

8  per  cent,  the  outside  figure,  6249. 
20  per  cent.,  not  that  proportion  at  Man- 
chester who  would  work,  7771,  7772. 

Difiiculty  of  ascertaining  Proportion  among 
London  Vagrants,  6105. 

Large  Number  of  Vagrants  in  AjTshire 
really  seeking  work,  but  not  desiring 
to  keep  it,  6801,  6802,  6815-7. 

Report,  79. 

Statistics  for  1899 ;  5768. 

Inter-conriected  System  of  Labour  Bureaux — 
Suggestion,  5312. 

Labour  Colonies,  Bureaux  in  connection  with — 
Suggestion,  5252. 

Opinion  in  favour  of  Labour  Bureaux,  3927,  4136. 

Police  Stations,  Making  information  available  at, 
642,  643,  2131,  8078,  8079. 

Difficulties  in  regard  to — Objections  to  PoUce 
acting  as  Agency  Officers,  Question  of 
Cost,  etc.,  4226,  4227. 

Police  Stations  possibly  preferable  to  Casual 
Wards  as  places  of  information,  7606. 

Eepokt — Recommendation,  par.  185,  429  (14)- 

Reading  System — Opinion  in  favour  of,  4704-4707. 

Registration  of  Labour— Register  to  be,  supplied 
to  Labour  Bureaux,  Suggestion,  2913,  3022. 

State  or  Municipal  Bureaux  Question — Opinion 
that  bureaux  should  be  partly  State  and  partly 
Municipal,  8173-8177. 

Tramps  are  pretty  well  informed  under  present 
conditions,  7606,  7607. 

Workhouses,  EstabUshment  of  Bureaux  at — Sug- 
gestions, 642,  643,  1025-1028,  2131. 

Recommendation  to  the  Local  Government 
Board,  516. 

Lady  Protector  for  Vagrant  Women 

Appointment  in  connection  with  every  workhouse, 
proposed,  1505. 

Difficulty  of  applying  hard  and  fast  rules  to  Volun- 
tary Workers,  1518,  1525. 

France,  Practice  in,  1506. 

Investigation  of  Cases,  Difficulties  in,  1526-1528. 
Limited  Nature  of  Work  being  done  at  present, 
1517-1519. 

Official  position  needed  for  Lady  Protector  in  order 
to  oblige  Guardians  to  send  her  information 
of  Cases,  1508-1516. 

Training  in  Charitable  Work  which  would  be  gained 
by  Ladies  Volunteering,  1520. 

Laindon  Farm  Colony 

Fortnightly  reports  by  Farm  Superintendent,  5390, 
5c.91. 

Money  Rewards,  Difficulties  created  by,  5499. 


Laindon  Farm  Colony— 

Number  of  Colonists,  5385,  7971,  7972. 
Origin  of  Colony,  5384. 
Report,  par.  271. 

Success  of  Methods — Men  sent  to  Canada,  etc.,.. 
5384-5386,  5485-5489. 

Supervision,  Inadequacy  of — Great  complaints- 
against  Colonists  in  neighbourhood  of  the 
colony,  5494,  5502. 

Training  of  men  for  Canada,  small  amount  of  train- 
ing, 5093. 

Two  rows  of  Beds,  Requirement  not  adhered  to,- 
to,  9994. 

Lanarkshire 

Child  Vagrants,  Small  number  of,  6905,  6906. 
Number  of  Vagrants. 

Half-yearly  Census,  6905. 

Number  of  Vagrants  in  county  as  compared! 
with  number  in  Glasgow,  6927-6931. 

Police  Administration: 

Bye-law  under  Local  Government  Act  of  1889' 
—Valueless,  6863-6867. 

Towns  having  separate  administration,  6862. 

PubUc  Works,  Tramps  attracted  by,  6937-6941. 

Relief  of  Vagrants : 

Police  Constables,  Assistance  given  by,  at  their 

own  expense,  6875. 
Police  Stations,  no  shelter  or  Relief  given  at,. 

6876,  6877. 

Practically  no  means  of — Extent  of  Shelter 
available,  6869-6872,  6878. 
Sleeping    Out — Enforcement    of    Trespass  Act? 
Sentences,  etc.,  6880-6887— Statistics  for  1904, 
ApTp.,  page  103. 

Lancashire 

Begging  and  Sleeping  Out,  Statistics  for  19035- 
8582. 

Larceny  Offenders 

No  settled  place  of  abode,  but  perhaps  a  settled  neigh- 
bourhood, 9164. 

Law  as  to  Vagrancy 

Administration,  see  that  title. 
Historical  Review,  6-196. 

Chronological  List  of  Statutes,  Aff.,  pages  1-4. 

Report,  par.  7-45,  257-260, 

(for  details  see  title  Acts  of  Parliament.) 
Legal  Provisions  in  force  in  England  and  Wales,  Afp.,. 

pages  5-14. 

Scotland— Public  General  Statutes,  6622-6626. 
Sufficiency  of,  if  actively  administered,  7759-7761. 
10614,  10713. 

(/or  Particular  Laws,  see  their  Names,  also  title 
Acts  of  Parhament). 

Leeds 

Casual  Wards. 

Cost  of  Construction,  9917. 

Stone  pounding  task  abandoned  on  account  of 
difficulty  in  disposing  of  crushed  stone, 
2439-2441. 

Common    Lodging-house    Records   kept   by  Dr. 
Cameron,  3114. 

Legislation     lating  to  Vagrancy-Proposed  Legis- 
lation : 

Bills  of  1904,  513-515. 

Elementary  Education  Act,  1876— Amendment  ap- 
pointing one  clearly-defined  body  to  enforce  the  - 
Act— Suggestion,  10982. 
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.  Legislation  relating  to  Vagrancy,  etc.— co7it. 

Legislation  needed  for  effective  reform  of  Vagrancy 

System,  3927-3929. 
Salvation  Army  Scheme  based  on  Compulsory  De- 
tention, 6188,  6189,  6192. 
Definition   of   Vagrancy,   extended  definition 
needed,  6191,  6192— Classes  to  be  included, 
7150-7160. 

{see  also  Names  of  Particular  Measures  advo- 
cated.) 

TLiberty  of  the  Subject 

Child  Vagrants,  Withdrawing  from  Custody  of  Parents 
—Liberty  of  the  Subject  difficulty,  2940. 

Compulsory  Labour  Colonies,  Obstacle  to,  6584. 

Locking  up  Tramps,  see  Cell  System. 

Registration  of  Vagrants,  Difficulty  as  to,  3024. 

Way  Ticket  Systems,  Possibility  of  Danger  from, 
872-875,  984,  4668,  5025,  5026. 

'Lincoln 

CasualWard— Associated  Ward,  10315, 10316. 

-Lincolnshire 

Begging  : 

Arrests  for  Begging — Police  Orders  very  strict, 
10154. 

Statistics : 

1893-1903,  8581,.85b2. 

1900-1904,    Percentage    of  Convictions, 
10153,  10154. 

1903,  1069. 

Cells,  Provision  of — Expenditure  stopped  in  view  of 
alteration  of  the  Law,  10282. 

Incorrigible  Rogue — Offences,  Sentences  given  by 
Quarter  Sessions,  10246-10249,  10251-10254, 
10306,  10307. 

rLaw  as  to  Vagrancy  has  been  enforced  for  fifty  years 
without  the  slightest  effect — Average  sentences 
seven  to  fourteen  days,  8581,  8582,  10150-10153, 
10197,  10258-10263. 

"Reduction  of  Vagrancy  due  to  Police  Activity,  4119. 

Sleeping  out : 

Not  many  cases,  10255-10257. 

Statistics  : 

1893-1903,  8581,  8582. 

1903  Prosecutions,  1069. 

Task  of  Work  : 

Every  Workhouse  imposes  a  task  but  there  is 
no  Uniformity,  10156,  10157. 

Limiting  Task — Discretion  of  Workhouse  Mas- 
ters, 10158. 

Prison  Task  Ughter  than  that  of  the  Casual  Ward, 
10159,  10160. 

'Lingfield — Labour  Colony  of  the  Christian  Social  Service 
Union,  566. 

Age,  Limits  of,  5045, 5047. 

Buildings : 

Cost,  Nature  of,  etc.,  5129-5146,  9967-9969. 
Materials  for  Dormitories  and  Dining  hall,  9970- 
9973, 9976. 

Certifying  as  a  place  of  detention  subject  to  Home 
Office  Inspection,  etc. — Opinion  in  favour  of, 
10293-10295. 

*  Glass  of  Men  received — Workhouse  youths  and 
private  Cases,  not  Vagrants,  5042,  5073, 
5074,  5083,  5219-5222,  Afp.,  page  140. 

Colonists'  Resentment  of  Association  with  men 
under  Sentence,  5226. 

Every  man  required  to  come  from  some  Auth- 
ority, 5084. 


Lingfield— po)ii. 

Co-operative  Colonies,  Establishment  of,  5055. 
Cost.  App.,  page  139. 

Capital  Expenditure  : 

Buildings,  Cost  of,  5130-5135,  5143-5145, 

9967-9969. 
Cost  per  l6ed,  5068. 
Land,  Cost  of,  5122-5124. 
Horses  and  Cows,  Cost  of  training  in  connection 

with,  5048,  5175-5180. 
Maintenance  Expenses. 

Cost  per  man  per  week,  5068. 
1904  an  exceptional  year.  Average  loss  per 
man  per  year,  etc.,  5154-5165. 
Payments  by  Unions,  51 62-51 64,  5222. 

Canada,  Men  trained  for— Cost  per  man  to 

Union,  5096. 
Cost  per  man  per  month  to  Union,  2506. 
Staff,  Payment  of — No  economy  possible,  5148- 
5151. 

Value  of  Work  of  Colonists  Nil  or  worse  than 
Valueless — Cost  of  Supervision,  Harm  done 
by  unskilled  men,  etc.,  5065-5068,  .5075- 
5081,  5183-5185. 
Date  of  establishment,  5040. 

Detention — No  power  of  detention,   only  Moral 
Control,  5086,  5087,  5090. 
Compulsory  Detention  undesirable  at  Lingfield, 
5210,  5211. 
Dietary,  App.,  page  139. 
Discipline : 

Dietary,  Use  of — -Physical  Condition  of  Inmates 
an  obstacle,  5085,  5087,  5269. 

Privileges  granted  to  good  workers,  etc.,  5085- 
5089. 

Religious  Inspiration,  Tone  of  Colony,  etc.. 
Value  of — No  outside  help  required,  5061, 
5198-5201. 

Dismissals  for  Misbehaviour  and  Incapacity,  5277- 
5281. 

Dormitories,  Four  Rows  of  beds  in — No  objection, 
9991,  9992. 

Employments  of  Colonists : 

Farm  training  work,  5048-5050,  5067,  5068. 

Market  and  fruit  gardening.  Cost,  etc.,  5048, 
5057, 5082, 5282. 5283. 

Acreage  used  for,  5056.  : 

Workshop  Work,  Very  little  of,  5051,  5052. 

Hours  of  Work,  5076,  5079. 

Inebriates  as  Colonists — Difficulties  in  regard  to  other 
inmates,  etc.,  5057-5064. 

Land : 

Amount  of,  5054,  5055. 

Cost,  Nature  of,  etc.,  5122-5128. 

Length  of  Stay — Number  of  Colonists  staying  six 
months  and  over,  5091, 5093. 

Length  of  Training  required  to  fit  a  man  for  an  in- 
dependent situation,  5070, 5071, 5093. 

Medical  Attendance,  Arrangements  for,  5224, 5225. 

Number  of  Inmates,  5041,  5055. 

Origin  of  Colony,  Principles  borrowed  from  Wilhehns- 
dorf  Colony,  5228-5231. 

Play — Prominence  given  to  organised  play,  5118, 
5119. 

Produce,  Disposal  of,  5194-5197. 

Rehgious  Services,  Music,  etc.,  5119. 

Report,  par.  268-269. 

Results  obtained,  App.,  page  140. 

Emigration  to  Canada,   Number  emigrating. 
None  sent  back,  5072, 5093, 5240-5244. 
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lingfield— eow^. 

Results  obtained — cont. 

Percentage  of  Colonists  getting  Independent 
Positions,  5069-5073,  5237. 

Physique  of  Colonists,  Improvement  in,  5094, 
5097. 

Records  of  ex-Colonists — ^Difficulty  of  maintain- 
ing Correspondence,  5072,  5073,  5238-5242. 

Saving  eftected  for  the  State  and  the  Union,  5095, 
5096. 

Self -abuse  and  abuse  of  others — No  serious  Cases, 
5202. 

Staff: 

Christian  Brothers — Training  given  in  part  pay- 
ment of  Services,  etc.,  5148,  5152,  5230. 
Farm  Superintendent  a  trained  Farmer,  5053. 
Overlookers,  Number  needed,  5066. 

Members  of  Staff  who  could  command  more 
money  elsewhere,  5148,  5149. 

Women — No  difficulty  in  regard  to  wives  of 
colonist?  at,  they  are  generally  able  to  do  for 
themselves,  5267,  5268. 

Liverpool 

Sleeping  out — Stringent  Measures  against,  8138, 8139. 

Local  Authorities 

Co-ordination  between  Local  Authorities,  Need  for — ■ 
Existing  antagonistic  feehng  mischievous,  2985- 
2987. 

Extravagance  characterising  Expenditure  in  England, 

8439,  8474-8477,  8481-8487,  9985-9987. 
(See  also  titles  Guardians  and  Magistrates.) 

Local  Government  Board 

Circulars,  Orders,  Inspectors,  see  those  titles. 

Deputations  to,  for  Appointment  of  a  Royal 
Commission  or  a  Departmental  Committee, 
189-191,  195. 

Enforcement  of  Local  Government  Board  Regula- 
tions, see  Enforcement  of  Regulations. 

Uniformity  of  Administration  advocated  in  all 
Circulars,  312. 

Localisation  of  Vagrancy— Estimates 

Division  of  Number  of  Vagrants  by  Number  of  Casual 

Wards,  300,  301. 
Population  Basis,  300. 

Looharbriggs  Labour  Colony 

Cost  of  Maintenance  paid  by  Parish  of  Colonist, 
6575. 

Failure  of  Experiment,  6569-6575. 
Locharwoods  Labour  Colony,  6738-6740. 

Lodging-houses 

See  Church  Army  Lodging-homes,  Common  Lodging- 
houses,  Rowton  Houses,  etc. 

London 

Able-bodied  Men,  Percentage  of  among  Vagiants 
charged  at  Bow  Street,  10724-5. 

Ages  of  Habitual  Vagrants,  3289,  10464,  Aff., 
page  52. 

Attractions  for  Vagrants— Number  of  Non-Londoners  • 
requiring  ReUef  in  London,  3474-3476,  5425, 
5426,  8615-8617. 
Amount  of  Vagrancy : 

Administrative  Uniformity,  Result  of — Nightly 

average  1,000  during  last  fifteen  years,  263, 

264,  306-308. 
Decrease — Causes  of,  etc. : 

Identification  Scheme,  111,  112. 

Refuges,  Opening  of,  in  1842-1844,  40. 

Report  of  1875,  120-122. 
Increase :  ,  . 

Causes,  9400-9406. 

Increase  in  1904,  3354. 

Number  of  Habitual  Tramps  practically  Hving 
in  London  Casual  Wards,  3287,  3288,  3290. 


ion— ff'"'. 

Amount  of  Vagrancy — cont. 
Re  POET,  par.  62-64. 

Salvation  Army,  Census  of  Casuals  10th  May, 
1905,  Afj) ,  paj-e  137. 
Proportion  of  hopeful,  hopeless,  and  doubt- 
ful cases,  etc.,  6106-6115. 

Qualification  of  Investigators,  6119,  6120. 

Streets,  Number  in,  on  night  of  Census, 
6123. 

Seasonal  Fluctuations,  223, 

Sleeping  out  and  walking  Streets  at  night — 
Counts  taken  by  London  County  Council, 
5715,  5717,  5723,  5724,  5726,  5819,  9728, 
Afp.,  pages  56-59. 

Women,  Proportion  of,  288. 

Authority  for  Control  of  Vagrants — Suggestions. 
Joint  Committees  of  Guardians,  10459-10463. 

MetJopoHtan  Asylums  Board,  Question  of, 
10459. 

PoUce,  10458. 

Repoet — Recommendations,  par.  137-144. 

Objections  to  Recommendations — Mr.  Simp- 
son's Memorandum,  Repoet,  page  123. 
Single  Authority  necessary  to  secure  anything, 

approaching  Uniformity,  10520. 

Begging  and  Almsgiving: 

Amount  annually  given  away  to  Beggars  in 
London,  11104,  11109. 

Bow  Street : 

Beggars  charged  at,  come  from  neighbour- 
?  hood  of  Theatres  at  night,  10679. 

Number  of  Apprehensions,  9375. 

Children  foimd  begging  sent  to  Industrial  Schools 
9558,  9559. 

Classes  giving  Alms— All  classes  alike  gave  Alms,. 
11159,  11160. 

Crime — Beggars  not  criminal,  vsdth  rare  Excep- 
tions, 11142-11144. 

Difficulty  of  Convicting — Private  Persons  will 
not  give  Offenders  into  Custody,  etc.^ 
9376,  9377,  9437-9443. 
No  difficulty  in  getting  Convictions  for  pure 
begging,  11101,  11102. 

Earnings,  Average  earnings  of  a  successful  beggar., 

11089,  11103. 
Extent  of,  varying  in  different  Districts,  11158. 

Interest  in  Street  Begging — Nobody  takes  the- 
slightest  interest,  11071. 

Neglect  of  Beggars  to  maintain  Families,  10678. 

No  excuse  for  giving  to  Beggars  in  London, 
11103. 

Rare  among  London  Casuals,  3291-3298. 

Reform  of  Beggars  hopeless. 

"  Helpable  "  Cases — One  "  helpable  "  Case 
in  seventeen  years  of  work  with  London 
Mendicity  Society,  11081,  11145. 

Once  taken  to  a  Pohce  Court,  a  street  Beggar 
spends  his  life  between  Prison  and  Street,. 
11100,  11106,-11109. 

Repeated  Convictions,  11098. 

Statistics,  1893-1903,  8582,  8583. 

Theatres  in  the  Strand,  Begging  at  Cab  Doors,, 
etc.,  9388,  10679,  1110,  11111. 

Casual  Wards : 

Accommodation,  3268,  3269,  3465,  3456. 
Admission  to  Wards— Procedure,  3244,  324f,. 
325&. 

Refusals  of  Admission : 

Notice  put  up  at  Paddington  that 
Ward  was  full— Reasons  for  ob- 
jecting to  Notice,  10489-10491.. 
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London— co«^. 

Casual  Wards— cow<. : 

Admission  to  Wards,  ei,o. — cont. 

Refusals  of  Admission — cont. 

Popularity  of  Associated  Wards,  etc., 
3274,  3400-3410,  3413-3415,  3493, 
3494,  10482-10488. 

Statistical  Tables  1881-1904,  App.,  page 
68 ;  1904,  App.,  page  67. 

Attractiveness  of — Tramps  practically  living 
in  the  Wards,  3282-3290,  3299- 
3302,  3387-3399,  3475,  3476,  3489, 
3490. 

Beggars  frequenting  Wards  in  preference  to 
Shelters.  11088. 

Bathing  of  Vagrants,  3261,  5341,  5342. 

Circulars  of  Poor  Law  Board,  1864  and  1865. 
— Bath  recommended  but  not  pre- 
scribed, 59. 

Cell  Sjrstem  and  Associated  Wards,  3446-3454, 
3491,  3492. 

Cost  of  Construction,  ^pp.,  pages  153,  154. 

Average  Cost,  9895,  9916,  10478-10481. 

Costliness  of  Provision  for  Vagrants — Not 
much  chance  of  reduction  unless  there 
is  some  radical  alteration  in  the 
PoUcy,  8477,  9721-9723,  996u-9964, 
10111-10114. 

Economy — Pohcy  of  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board,  9936,  9939-9941,  9963, 
10052-10054,  10057. 

Largest  amount  expended  on  a  London 
Vagrant  Ward — Excessive  Cost,  etc. 
9942-9959,  10007. 

London  Building  Act— Requirements  ma 
terially    increase    cost,  10028-10031, 
10115-10118. 

Metropolitan  Common  Poor  Fund,  Cost 
charged  to,  9937,  9938. 

Report,  par.  317,  318. 

Staff  and  Administration  Accommodation 
a  chief  element  in  Cost  of  Vagrant 
Wards,  10098-10108,  10122. 

Storey  Buildings — No  special  Economy, 
Fire  Proof  floor  required  under  London 
Building  Act,  10023-10027. 

Detention : 

Four  days— Not  in  force   at  Poplar  or 
Whitechapel,  3374. 

Identification,  see  that  subheading. 
Large  proportion  of  Vagrant  Wards  de- 
tained two  nights,  9746-9748. 

Theory  and  Practice — One  visit  per  month 
regulation  did  not  prevent  Tramps 
from  sleeping  every  night  in  Casual 
Wards,  3386-3399. 

Two  nights  detention  instead  of  one  if 
Tramps  had  been  twice  in  same  Casual 
Ward  within  a  month,  102,  113,  116- 
119. 

Uniformity,  Lack  of — ^Discretion  of  Super- 
intendents, etc.,  10441,  10444,  10445. 

Dietary,  3249-3256. 

Amply  sufficient  to  do  task  on — Old  Tramp's 
Evidence,  3310. 

Bread  and  Water  Diet,  Abolition  of — Local 
Government  Board  Order  of  1887, 
362— Text  of  Order,  App.,  page  12. 

Improvement  in — Less  uniform,  366. 

Kensington — Better  diet.  Ward  always  full, 
3277-3280. 

Six  ounces  of  bread  and  a  pint'of  Gruel — 
Poor  Law  Board  Order  of  1866  ;  98. 
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Casual  Wards — cont. 

Dietary — cont. 

Uniformity  in  Diet : 

Fairly  uniform  throughout  London, 
9689. 

No  gaeans  of  securing  Uniformity  short 
of  transferring  Management  to  one 
Central  Authority,  10445,  10454- 
10457. 

Numbrr  of  Wards  in  Metropolitan  District, 

3  m 

Police  Inspection. 

Local  Government  Board  Officers,  Appoint- 
ment of,  in  London,  in  lieu  of  the 
Metropolitan  Police,  81-85. 

No  good  could  arise  from  PoUce  Inspec- 
tion, 9513-9516. 

Poor  Law  toard  Circulars  of  1864  and 
1865,  59. 

Preferred  to  Workhouse,  3290. 

Prison  preferred — 'Men  refusing  to  work.  Tearing 
up  Clothes,  etc.,  in  order  to  get  into  prison, 
3322-3337,  3340-3342,  3358,  3435-3440, 
3511,  3513. 

Prosecutions  for  Offences  in : 

Particulars  of  convictions  of  eight  habitual 

Vagrants,  App.,  pages  69-73. 
Statistics  for  1904,  App.,  page  67. 
Provision  of  Casual  Wards  : 

Acts  of  1864  and  1865,  57,  58. 

Combination  of  Unions  or  Parishes  author- 
ised by  Act  of  1844,  42. 

Division  of  Metropolis  into  Districts, 
Schemes  of  1846  and  1857  withdrawn 
owing  to  Opposition,  42,  50. 

Regulations  very  well  carried  out,  3243. 

Report,  par.  100-112. 

Requirements  specified,  Inspection,  etc. — Cir- 
culars of  1864  and  1865,  59. 

"  Same   Casual   Ward "    means    any  Casual 

Ward  in  the  Metropolis,  116. 
Searching  of  Vagrants,  3262-3264. 

Self-contained  Wards,  not    actually  part  of 
Workhouse,  10498. 

Additional  Administrative  Cost,  101*^3, 
10124. 

Sites,  Diflficulty  of  Re-arranging — Acts  of  1864-5, 
required  Casual  Ward  to  be  provided 
in  every  Union,  10475-10477. 

Task: 

Circulars  of  1864  and  1865,  Task  recom- 
mended but  not  prescribed,  59. 
Cleaning,  3314-3317. 

Competition  with  Outside  Labour,  3362, 
3365,  3366. 

Expertness  of  Old  Hands,  3310-3313,  3367. 
3501. 

Kinds  of  Labour  given,  3245-3248,  3361 
3363. 

,  Pressure  in  Wards  where  Task  is  Light  or 
not  enforced,  3258-3260,  3265-3267, 
3272-3275,  3285,  3400-3410. 

Profit  on  Labour,  Question  of,  3364,  3365. 

Refusal  to  Work— Medical  Examination 
in  Case  of  Physical  Inability,  3320, 
3321,  3432,  3433,  3495-3498,  3505- 
3510. 

Stone  breaking  Task,  Question  of  Profit 

on,  429. 
Sufficiency  of,  3319. 
Uniformity  needed,  3257-3260. 
Women,  Task  required  of,  3248. 
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Casual  Wards — cont. 
Task— con*. 

Wood-chopping  Task  abandoned  owing  to 
Protests  of  Outside  Labour,  3365,  3366. 

Temperature  of  Wards — Tramps  complaining 
of  Cold  with  the  Thermometer  at  70°,  3385. 

Uniformity  in  Casual  Ward  Administration : 
Adoption  of  Uniformity — Circular  of  1889, 
186. 

Result  of,  263,  ^64,  306-308. 

Enforcement  of — Local  Government  Board 
Inspectors'  Suggestion,  517. 

No  real  Uniformity,  8653,  10445,  10449- 
10453 : 

Utter  Lack  of  Uniformity  shown  by 
Number  of  Refusals  at  certain 
Wards  while  others  were  never 
full,  5417-5420. 

Placing  all  Wards  under  one  Authority — 
Suggestion,  3285,  3318,  3411,  3412. 

Schemes  of  1846  and  1857,  50,  51. 

Tolerable  Uniformity  as  to  Diet  and  Task, 
9743,  9744. 

Visiting  Officers : 

Number  of.  Duties,  etc.,  3373,  3374. 

Superintendent  Visiting  Officer,  Duties  of — ■ 
Procedure  in  rectifying  Irregularities, 
etc.,  3238,  3382,  3383,  3385. 

Women's  Wards  never  full,  3274. 

■Census  of  Vagrants  and  Inmates  of  Common  Lodging- 
houses,  July,  1905: 

Holborn  Division,  9396-9399. 

Whitechapel  Division,  9630-9635. 
■Characteristics  of  Tramps  : 

Change  in,  3477,  3478,  3486. 

London  Casual  absolutely  unaccountable,  3347- 
Children : 

Statistics  of  Vagrant  Children,  265. 

Very  few  found  in  Casual  Wards  because  they 
were  admitted  to  Lodging-houses,  5922, 
5923. 

•Classes  of  Vagrants: 

Casual  Ward  Vagrants  a  Separate  Class,  the 
Aristocracy  of  Vagrants,  5703,  5807-5809, 
6085-6087,  8148-8150,  9509-9512,  9662, 
9831. 

London  Vagrants  a  distinct  body,  easily  dis- 
tinguished, and  who  spend  the  greater  part 
of  the  year  in  London,  3444,  3445,  10464, 
10470-10474. 

No  distinction  between  Ordinary  Vagrant, 
Shelter  Habitue  and  Loafer,  9837,  9838, 
9841,  9842. 

■Cleansing  of  Persons  Act,  Extent  of  Provision  under 
—Act  largely  a    Dead    Letter,  5692,  5693; 
App.,  page  57. 
•Common  Lodging-houses: 

Accommodation,  297;  App.,  page  52. 
'  Beggars  Frequenting,  in  Preference   to  Free 
Shelters,  11088. 
Census  of  Inmates,  9396-9399,  9633-9635. 
Children  admitted,  5962. 
Class  of  Inmates,  5922. 

Countrymen  attracted  to  London,  5861- 
5863. 

Dosser  a  Stationary  Quantity  in  London, 
5858. 

Foreigners  restricted  to  particular  houses, 
5864. 

Improvidence  as  a  class,  5883. 

Large  Proportion  not  belonging  to  Vagrant 

Class,  5645. 
Old  Soldiers,  Number  of,  5860. 


London— cort<. 

Common  Lodging-houses — cont. 

Common  Lodging-houses  Act  of  1851 — First 
Recognition  by  Lr.w  of  Common  Lodging- 
houses,  5648-5650. 

Control  by  London  County  Council  since  1894, 
5646,  5647. 

Bye-laws  made  by  County  Council,  Text 
of;  App.,  pages  172-175. 

Powers  of  the  Council,  5846-5848. 

Annual  Licensing,  Power  of,  5851- 
5857. 

Cost  of  Living  for  Inmates : 

Clothing,  Cost  of,  5889-5894 ;  App.,  page  56. 

Extreme  Cheapness,  Social  Mischief  wrought 
by,  5897-5900. 

Food,  Cost  of  a  Day's  Food,  etc.,  5871-5884, 
5888,  5895;  App.,  pages  53-56. 

Report,  par.  336. 

Salvation  Army  Shelters,  food  given  for  2d., 
5885-5887. 

Decline  in  Amount  of  Common  Lodging-house 
Accommodation,  5784. 

Causes  of : 

Furnished  Rooms  kept  by  Common 
Lodging-house  Keepers,  compara- 
tive Cheapness  and  Freedom  from 
Restriction,  5800-5803. 

Rowton  Houses,  Growth  of.  Supervision, 
etc.,  5800,  5801. 

Distinction  between  Common  Lodging-house 
and  Cheap  Hotel,  5793,  5794. 

Drying   Clothes,  Provision  for — Inferiority  to 

Provision  in  Shelters,  5673-5675. 
Encouragement  of  Vagrancy,  5914. 

Improvement — Houses  in  very  good  order,  5804, 
5806,  6025-6028,  9446,  9639. 

Information  about  Inmates  easily  obtainable, 

11165-11167. 
Mortality,  High  Rate  of,  5859. 

Tables  for  l903  and  1904,  App.,  page  60. 

Number  of  Houses  at  the  end  of  1904,  5654. 

Number  of  Inmates,  App.,  page  52. 

Fluctuations  due  to  Weather  and  Seasonal 
Fluctuations,  5820,  5830. 

Small  Proportion  of  London  lower  clas* 
Population,  5S17. 

Open  all  night,  5719,  5720. 

Phthisis,  Prevalence  of — Ventilation  Question. 
5859,  5903-5905. 

Police  do  not  inspect — No  particular  reason  why 
they  should,  9636-9639. 

Prostitutes,  Use  by,  5749. 

Registration  of  Inmates,  Powers  of  London 
County  Council  to  require,  5847. 

Report,  par  328,  329,  336,  337. 

Sanitation — Immense  Improvement  due  to  In- 
spection, 8637,  8638. 

Scale  of  Charges,  5659,  5660. 

Higher  Charges  for  Women,  6660  5663. 

Separation  of  the  Sexes — Only  three  houses  where 
separation  not  complete,  5806. 

Size : 

Larger  Houses  more  economical,  5832-6833. 

Largest  Common  Lodging-house,  5657. 

Smaller  Houses  preferable  from  a  sanitary 
point  of  view,  5831,  5834. 

Tendency  for  number  of  small  houses  to 
diminish,  5656. 

Smallpox  Outbreak  (1901-1904)  largely  spread 
by   Inmates — Comparative    immunity  of 
;  Inmates,  5900,  App.,  pages  52,  53. 
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London  —cont. 

Common  Lodging -Houses — cont. 
Vermin  Question: 

Cleanliness  the  Rule,  5702. 

Legislation  needed  for  Protection  of  Lodgers 
against  Verminous  Persons,  570L 

Prosecutions  occasionally  necessary,  5695. 

Women  less  inclined  to  go  to  Common  Lodging- 
houses  than  Men,  5826,  5827. 

Convictions,  3429.  3512 : 

Effect  on,  of  Improvement  in  Prison  Diet,  349- 
360. 

Number  of,  1900-1904,  3353,  3355. 

Cost  of  Casual  ReUef,  Apf.,  pages  28,  32. 

Common  Charge : 

Metropolitan  Poor  Act  of  1867,  9796,  9797, 
10477. 

Select  Committee  followed  by  an  Act  in 
1864 — Recommendation  that  Vagrancy 
in  London  should  be  a  Common  Charge, 
57,  58. 

Reduction  of — Local  Government  Board  Repor 
of  1875,  120. 

Crime,  Absence  of,  among  London  Tramps,  3469- 
3473. 

Beggars  as  a  rule  not  criminal,  11142-11144. 

Drunkenness  among  London  Tramps,  3466-3468, 
3473. 

Pood  wasted  by  Casuals — Charity  of  East  End 
Dwellers  to  Tramps,  3301-3308. 

Free  Pood  Distributions,  Connection  with  Sleeping 
out,  etc.,  5714,  5716,  5717,  5722, 5726,  5735-5737, 
5764-5766,  5906-5908,  7444-7448,  8056,  8057, 
9394,  9395,  9400-9406. 

Habitual  Tramps — Proportion  of  Men  who  would  not 
work,  4655-4660. 

Haunts  of  Vagrants — Number  of  Cases  charged  at 
Bow  Street  and  Marlborough  Street,  10786. 

Homeless  Persons,  see  sub-heading  Sleeping  out. 

Honest  Working-men,  Percentage  of — -Two  per  cent., 

3281,  3282. 
Identification  of  Vagrants,  3374-3381  : 

Easy  in  London,  5436-5438. 

Mendicity  Society,  Work  of,  9478-9483,  11073- 
11076,  11079,  11116-11120,  11127,  11184- 
11198,  11202,  11203. 

Methods  of,  9489. 

Officers  appointed  to  visit  Casual  Wards  and  to 
point  out  the  Casuals  liable  to  detention. 

Appointment,  Salaries,  etc.,  10516-10519. 

Bona  fide  Working-men  not  identified,  3502. 

Circular  of  Local  Government  Board  of  1872, 
111. 

Number  of  Identifications,  424,  3397. 

Number  of  Visiting  Officers — Number  of 
visits  and  object,  10440, 10443. 

Prosecutions,  Question  of,  114,  115. 

Success  of  Identification  Scheme  : 

Local  Government  Board  Reports,  112, 
120-122. 

Number  of  Casuals  relieved  on  Fridays 
during  the  last  fifteen  years,  263, 
264. 

System  imperfect — Depends  on  memory 
of  Visiting  Police  Officer,  9868. 

Practice  of  Metropolitan  Police  Courts,  no  means 
of  identifying  man  coming  from  a  distance, 
10638,  10639,  10778,' 10785. 

Incorrigible  Rogues  : 

Methods  of  dealing  with' — Number  sent  up  to 
Quarter  Sessions,  9195-9199,  9274-9280. 

Percentage  of,  among  ordinary  Vagrants,  10617, 
10686. 


London— '-fl"'. 

Incorrigible  Rogues — cont. 
Report,  par.  218. 

Industrial  and  Reformatory  Schools  under  London 
Authorities. 

Cost  of — ^Double  the  ca^t  of  other  similar  in- 
stitutionsf 4527-4530, 4563, 4.564, 4633,  4634. 

Information — Rapidity  of  Circulation  among  Tramps,. 
3348-3350. 

Metropolitan  Common  Poor  Fund,  see  that  title,  also 
subheading  Cost. 

Mid-day  Meal,  opinion  against — No  objection  to  a 
ration  of  Bread,  9765-9769. 

Money  left  by  Casuals  at  a  leaving  place  before 
entering  Casual  ward,  3415,  3416. 

Occupations  of  Habitual  Tramp  when  not  in  Casual 
Ward,  3299,  3300. 

Pedlars' Licences,  Issue  of — Strict  enquiry  into  Char- 
acter, etc.,  9412-9414,  9490-9492. 

Police  Stations,  Meals  given  at,  to  Vagrants,  pending 

proceedings,  9546-9550. 
Relieving  Officers  for  Vagrants : 

Police  as — Duty  reluctantly  undertaken,  1863 
to  1872,  52-56,  75-80. 

Special  officers  appointed  by  Boards  of  Guardians 
in  place  of  the  Police,  81-90. 

Scheme  for  dealing  with  Vagrants— Scheme  re- 
stricted to  London  only  would  be  fatal,  8275. 

Sentences  : 
Begging  : 

Length  of  Sentences  given,  11080. 
Sentences  depend  upon  Circumstances,  9553- 
9555. 
Report,  par.  187. 

Twenty-one  days  and  over  preferred,  3343-3346, 

3441-3443. 
Uniformity  : 

Lack  of  Uniformity,  3424-3428,  6058-6060  „ 
8584-8590. 

Some  Uniformity,  11135. 
Stipendiaries — Agreement  as  to  Sentences,. 
10687. 

Vagrants  leniently  treated,  9436. 
Shelters,  Af  p.,  pages  51,  52. 

Accommodation  : 

Insufficiency,  7437-7440. 

Number  of  Shelters  and  Amount  of  Accom  - 
modation,  297,  5655,  5840-5843. 

Children,  Shelters  admitting — Salvation  Army 
Shelters  and  Dr.  Bamardo's  Homes,  5961. 

Competition  with  Common  Lodging-houses  : 

Always  full,  whereas  there  are  usually 
Vacancies  in  common  Lodging-houses 
and  Casual  Wards,  5718,  5772-5774. 

Greater  freedom  of  Lodging-houses  would 
counterbalance  the  extra  cost,  6029- 
6034. 

Tendency  to  prefer  poorer  and  cheaper- 
accommodation  while  able  to  pay  for 
better,  5679-5687,  6690,  5718,  5772- 
5774. 

Control  by  London  County  Council  as  Common 
Lodging-houses — High  Court  decision 
in  1899,  5651. 

Exceptions — Providence  Row  and  Bag- 
gallay  Street,  Stepney,  Shelters,  5652. 

Number  of  Shelters  under  Control,  Accom- 
modation, 5655. 

Distinctive  Features  of  Shelters— Philanthropic 
object  and  Poorer  Accommodation,  5664... 
5835. 

Drying  and  Disinfecting  Clothes,  Provision  for.. 
5672-5674. 
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Shelters — cont. 

Effect  in  filling  Casual  Wards,  3457. 
Evils  of  — Loafers  attracted  from  other  Districts, 
5914,  5936,  5937,  9589-9591,  9597,  9598, 
11105. 

Filthy  condition  of  Vagrants  frequenting  Shelters 
— Source  of  Public  danger,  Power  required 
to  remove  such  persons  from  streets,  9599- 
9604,  9645-9648. 

Eree  Shelters,  5844. 

No  free  shelters  in  District  of  Holborn 
Division  of  Metropolitan  Police,  9447- 
9449. 

Prostitutes  not  using  shelters,  5748-9. 

Reduction  of  Vagrancy  1842-1844  attributed  to 
opening  of  Refuges,  40. 

Report,  par.  330-337. 

Scale  of  Charges — Lodgings  to  be  had  for  Id.  or 
2d.,  3416. 

Standard  of  Accommodation — Bunks,  etc. — 
Re-arrangement  of  Bedding  required  on 
Standard  of  Common  Lodging-Houses, 
5810. 

Artificial  Warmth  doing  away  with  some 
of  the  drawbacks  of  Bunks,  5677. 

Inmates  could  probably  pay  for  better 
Accommodation,  but  the  tendency 
is  to  take  the  cheapest  offered  and  go 
down  to  a  lower  Standard,  5679-5687, 
5689. 

Method  of  giving  effect  to  decision — Lord 
Chief  Justice's  Recommendation,  5668. 

Objections  to  Bunks  on  grounds  of  Health 
and  Cleanliness,  5669-5671. 

Vermin  difficulty,  5690,  5691. 

\  Scale,  of  Charges,  Probable  Effect  on — 
Laundry  and  Floor  Space  Questions, 
5676,  5678. 

Time-limit  fixed  by  London  County  Council, 
5664. 

Time -limit  for  Multiple  Bunks  already  ex- 
pired, 5665,  5666. 

Women — Only  one  Shelter  for  Women,  5749. 

Sick  Tramps — Admissions  to  Infirmary,  3503. 

Sleeping  out  and  Walking  Streets  at  Night  in  Lon- 
don, 5469,  5470,  5710. 

Amount  of  Sleeping-out  in  London : 
Average  of  fifteen  hundred,  6123. 
Percentage   of  Population  Sleeping  out, 
5717. 

Statistics  for  1893-1903,  8582,  8583. 

Weather,  Effect  of,  5828 — Increase  in  Sleep- 
ing out  during  Summer,  5821-5823. 

Bow  Street  Cases,  chiefly  Children — No  diffi- 
culty in  disposing  of  them,  10712,  10714. 

•Casuals  as  a  rule  do  not  Sleep  out,  3417-3420. 

Census  taken  by  London  County  Council,  9728, 
ApTp.,  pages  56-59. 

Both  Counts  taken  in  Winter,  5819. 

Count  of  29th  January,  1904,  5715,  5717, 
5723 — Precautions  taken  against  over- 
estimating numbers,  5724. 

Count  of  17th  February,  1905,  5726. 

Weather  Substantially  fine  in  both  Cases, 
5829. 

Distinctive  Appearance  of  Sleeping -out  Class, 
5725. 

Hobbledehoys  who  have  got  into  the  habit  of 
Stopping  Out,  but  are  not  Homeless,  Per- 
centage of,  5735-5737. 


London— f'JH^. 

Sleeping   out  and  Walking  Streets  at   Night  in 
London — cont. 

Holborn  Division  of  Police — Number  of  Appre- 
hensions, 9375. 

•Means  of  Livelihood  of  Sleeping-out  Class — 
Cadging  in  Common  lodging-houses,  etc., 
5730-5734. 

Not  due  to  lack  of  Accommodation,  5818. 

Objections  to  Sleeping  out — Leads  to  Crime,  etc.. 
Scandal  that  there  should  be  any  Sleeping 
out  in  London,  9726,  9727,  9755-9760, 
9845,  9846,  9850,  9851. 

Places  for  Sleeping — Sheds,  Areas,  Thames  Em- 
bankment, etc.,  9378. 

Police  powers  in  regard  to  Sleeping  out,  5868, 
9456-9459. 

Staircases  in  Spitalfields,  Sleeping  on- — 
Police  do  not  patrol  private  buildings, 
9566-9573. 

Segregation  of  Sleeping -out  Class  proposed, 
5750,  5751,  5811,  5824-5,  6869. 

Legislation  needed — Deterrent  Effect  Antici- 
pated, 5757-5763,  5870. 

Numbers  to  be  dealt  with,  5764,  5770,  5771. 

Sentences — Absolute  lack  of  Uniformity,  8584, 
8590. 

Light  Sentences  unless  it  is  a  repeated 
Offence,  9428-9433. 

Thames  Embankment,  Objections  to  Sleeping 
on  Seats,  9451-9455,  9518-9524,  9537- 
9542. 

Walking  about  at  night  not  an  Offence,  5728, 
5729. 

Women  Sleeping  on  Staircases,  etc.,  5738. 

Age  of  Women- — Not  many  Young  Girls, 
5746,  5747. 

Casual  Wards,  Objection  of  Homeless 
Women  to,  5745. 

Homeless  Women — Women  would  nOt 
Sleep  out  if  they  could  pay  for  a  bed, 
5743,  5744. 

Small  proportion  cf  Women  Sleeping  out, 
5846,  5847. 

Statistics : 

Accurately  kept  for  a  long  time,  228. 

Men,  Women  and  Children  shewn  separately. 
230. 

Way- ticket  System : 

Production  of  Ticket,  Question  of,  9733. 

Uselessness  of,  for  a  Man  who  spent  his  time 
in  going  from  one  Casual  Ward  to  another, 
9732,  9831,  9832. 

London  Building  Act 

Requirements — Cost  of  Workhouse  Building  increased 
by  about  15  per  cent.,  10028-10031,  10115- 
10118. 

London  County  Council 

Authority  for  Control  of  Vagrants,  Question  of, 
10459. 

Common  Lodging-houses  and  Shelters,  Control  of, 
5646,  5651. 

Bye-laws  for  Common  Lodging-houses,  Afp., 
pages  172-175. 

Exceptions. 

Providence  Row  and  Baggallay  Street, 
Stepney,  Shelters,  5652,  5653. 

Rowton  Houses,  5658. 
Conferences  on  Spread  of  Smallpox  by  Vagrants, 
1894  and  1904,  530. 
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Xondon  County  Council— cojii;. 

Municipal  Lodging-houses  established  by  the  Council 
—  Cost,  Accommodation,  etc.,  5775-5783. 

Food  Supplied  at  a  Fixed  Tarifi,  5781. 

."Xondon  Mendicity  Society 

Almsgiving — Society's  Efforts  to  educate  Subscribei-s 
not  to  give  Indiscriminately,  11062,  11103, 
11104. 

Begging  Letters,  System  of  Dealing  with.  Number 
Dealt  with  in  1904,  etc.,  11062-11064,  11066, 
11067,  11103. 
■Charity  Organisation  Society,  Harmonious  Relations 
with,  11064-11067. 
Arrangement  with  London  Mendicity  Society 
for    Services    of    Society's    Constables — ■ 
Subscription  discontinued,  11066. 

'  Constables  employed  by  Society  : 

Annual  Expenditure  on  Salaries,  Payment  out 
of  Society's  Private  Funds,  11062,  11069, 
11170,  11177,  11133. 

Certificated  by  Chief  Commissioner  of  Police, 
11062,  11030-11132,  11169,  11173-11176. 

Fully  employed — at  least  one  more  wanted, 
11070,  11073,  11077,  11078,  11161,  11162. 

Founded  by  Duke  of  Wellington  in  1818,  11062. 

Free  Food  and  Enquiry  Tickets  given  by  Society, 
11103,  11104. 

Food  given  for  Food  Tickets,  11204. 

Proportion  redeemed  by  Presentation  at  Places 
named  on  them,  11181-11183. 

■      JFunds  of  the  Society : 

Deficit,  11070. 

Home  Office  Grant,  Claim  of  Society  to,  11071, 

11133,  11134,  11171,  11178-11180. 
Income,  11098. 
"Helpable"  Cases,  11084-1108?. 

Home  Office,  Recognition  of  Society  by,  11062, 
11169. 

-Methods  of  Society  in  regard  to  Street  Begging — ■ 
Identification  of  Beggars,  Records  kept. 
Personal  knowledge  of  Constables,  9478- 
9483,  11073-11076,  11079,  11116-11119, 
11120,  11127,  11184-11198,  11202,  11203. 
Precautions  Taken — no  Cases  of  Mistaken 
Identity,  11195-11197. 

Time  required  to  hunt  up  Record  of  a  Man, 
11184,  11190,  11191. 

Number  of  Beggars  Annually  dealt  with — Number 
of  Helpable  Cases,  11081-11085,  11145. 

Police,  Society's  Services  to— Opinion  of  Com- 
missioner of  Police,  11071,  11079,  11128,  11129, 
11171,  11198— If  Police  took  over  Society's 
Work,  it  would  cost  more  and  be  less  well  done, 
11180. 

Societies  doing  similar  Work  and  Holding  Similar 
Position  to  Mendicity  Society,  11172-11177. 

Lucerne  Labour  Colony 

Accommodation,  8431. 

Size,  Cost,  Term  of  Detention,  Discipline,  etc.,  8430. 

Liihlerheim  Labour  Colony 

Number  of  Admissions  in  1903-4 — ^Repeated  Ad- 
missions, 3733-3736. 

Magistrates 

Antagonistic  Feeling  towards  Workhouse  Adminis- 
tration, Mischievous  Effects  of,  2987. 

Authority  to  Control  Vagrancy,  Magistrates  as. 

Labour   Colonies,    Fitness  of   Magistrates  to 

commit  to,  see  title  Labour  Colonies — 
Committal. 


Magistrates— co«<. 

Authority  to  Control  Vagrancy — cant. 

Magistrates  acting  in  Agreement  with  Boards 
of  Guardians  and  Police — Recommendation 
of  Charity  Organisation  Society  Committee 
in  1873,  8641. 

Industrial     Schools,     Unwillingness     to  commit 
Children  to,  4588. 

Leniency  of  Magistrates — Mistaken  sympathy  shown 
to  Vagrancy  Offenders,  1641-1643,  1833, 
1849,  1850,  2670-2673,  5540. 

Discharging  Vagrant  on  promise  to  leave  Town, 
Practice  of,  10782,  10783. 

Incorrigible  Rogue,  Unwillingness  to  Convict  as, 
7760. 

Explanation — Magistrates'  feeling  that  a 
few  days'  Imprisonment  was  Punish- 
ment enough  for  Begging,  7896. 

Report,  par.  217,  219. 

Powers  in  Scotland : 

Detention  in  Poorhouse,  Powers  of  Magistrates, 
6505-6512. 

Relief— no  Power  to  order  Relief,  6513,  6514. 

Refractory  Paupers,  Uniformity  in  dealing  with 
needed,  2110,  2308. 

Difference  in  Sentences  given  by  Local  and 
Stipendiary  Magistrates  at  Sheffield,  2455- 
2457. 

Uniformity  in  Dealing  with  Vagrancy  Offences, 
Need  for: 

Circular  to  Magistrates,  Suggestion,  7872,  7873. 

Difference  of  Opinion  as  to  enforcement  of  the 
Law,  8751,  8752. 

Discretion  of  Magistrates  should  be  left  un- 
restricted, 10647,  10648,  10691,  10695, 
10758-10764. 

Home  Office  Circular  Drawing  Attention  to 
Evil  of  Short  Sentences,  Question  of, 
10696,  10697. 

London,  Absolute  Lack  of  Uniformity,  8584- 
8590,  8751,  8752. 

Manchester 

Begging : 

Apprehensions  for,  7758. 
Commitments  in  1904,  9125,  9126 
Statistics,  1900-1904,  App.,  page  161. 

Casual  Wards : 

Accommodation — ^New  Premises  capable  of 
Accommodating  1000  vagrants,  7765. 

Admissions,  Average  Numbers,  7766,  7767. 

Statistics,  1904  and  1905,  App.,  page  160. 

Cost  of  Construction-,  9917. 

Detention — Not  enforced  if  Man  can  give 
any  Evidence  that  he  is  likely  to  get 
Work,  8000-8002. 

Joint  Wards  for  Manchester,  Prestwich  and 
Chorlton,  7762-7765. 

Management  Excellent — Superior  to  that  of 
Common  Lodging-houses,  7959-7961,  9168. 

Police  Inspection — ^No  Systematic  Inspection, 
but  Police  never  refused  Access,  7781, 
"7782. 

Refusal  to  Work — Very  few  Prosecutions  for, 
7998. 

Separate  from  Workhouse — No  Difficulty  in 
Transferring  Wards  to  Police,  7938,  7939. 
Task  of  Stone  breaking,  7818. 

Not  enforced  if  Man  has  Work  to  go  to, 
8003. 

P  -  Permitting  Task  to  be  done  on  Day  of 
Admission- — Regulations  passed  to 
stop  outcry  against  Detention,  7818- 
7820,  8003. 
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Manchester— 

Casual  Wards — cont. 

Unpopularity  with  Tramps — Prison  and  sleeping 
out  Preferred,  7862,  7863,  7934,  7940- 
7947. 

Question  in  Manchester  is  how  to  get 
Vagrants  to  use  the  Wards,  not  how  to 
keep  them  away,  7992. 

Child  Vagrancy,  App.,  pa?e  163. 

Activity  of  N.S.P.C.C.,  7931,  7932,  7993. 
Decrease  in — Effect  of  Introduction  of  Street 
Trading  Act,  etc.,  7927,  7929. 
Church  Army  Shelters— No  Attraction  for  Vagrants, 
because  they  have  to  work  there,  7954-7957. 

.   Common  Lodging-house  and  Shelter  Accommoda- 
tion, App.,  page  159. 

Crime  among  Vagrants,  7847. 

Fr^e  Shelter  and  Food  in  Wood  Street:  App.,  Tpage 
159. 

Men  who  have  previously  paid  for  their  lodging 
attracted  by,  7948-7953. 

Tramps  attracted  from  other  towns,  7975, 
7976. 

Habitual  Vagrants,  Number  of,  7849-7851. 

Permanent  nucleus  of  Vagrants  hanging  round 
Manchester  and  its  neighbourhood,  7840- 
7842. 

Honest  workseekers.  Proportion  of — not  20  per 
cent.,  7771,  7772. 

Labour  Bureau. 

Free  Registry,  7806. 

Conditions  of  i  es;istration  excluding 
tramps,  7983,  7984. 

Objections  to — Registration  was  useless  with- 
out work  to  give,  and  the  bureau  attracted 
men  to  the  town  and  led  to  dangerous 
assemblages  at  the  offices,  7882-7889. 

Posters  outside  Police  Stations  and  at  100 
other  places,  7815,  7816. 

Pedlars'  Certificates. 

Forfeiture  on  conviction — Convicted  man 
permitted  to  hawk  in  Manchester  only 
if  he  is  likely  to  be  honest  in  future, 
7913,  7914. 

Precautions  taken  in  granting  or  renewing 
certificates,  7902-7904. 

Police : 

No  control  over  Vagrants,  Dealings  with  Vagrant 
confined  to  cases  of  offences  under  the 
Vagrancy  Act,  7752. 

Number  of,  7837. 

Popularity  of  town  with  Tramps — Amount  of  in- 
discriminate charity,  etc.,  8004-8007. 

Sentences — Leniency  of  Magistrates,   Number  of 
Vagrants  let  ofE,  etc.,  7782-7786,  7853. 

Average  length  of  sentence,  7787,  7788. 

Justice,  not  Stipendiary,  Vagrancy  cases  taken 
before,  7852. 

Sleeping  out,  App.,  pages  159,  162, 

Apprehension  for — Sleeping-out  winked  at  in 
pubUc  places,  7753-7757. 

Class  of  Vagrants — Dangerous  class  of  thor- 
oughly idle  men.  Percentage  known  to 
Police,  etc.,  7770,  7826,  7827. 

Exceptional  amount,  7825,  8134,  8135. 

Numbers  sleeping  out,  in  spite  of  ample  Casual 
Ward  and  Lodging-house  accommodation, 
7862,  7863,  7934,  7940-7947. 

PoUce  Powers,  Question  of  further  powers — • 
Labour  Colonies  would  solve  the  diffi- 
culty of  what  to  do  with  the  night  loafer, 
7980-7982. 

Statistics,  1900-1904,  App.,  page  161. 


Manchester— eoH^ 

Sleeping  out — cont. 

Winter,  Larger  numbers  sleeping  out,  because- 
in  summer  the  tramps  are  in  the  country ,^ 
7768,  7769. 
Unemployed : 

Fund  for — Decision  not  to  have  a  fund  for 
fear  of  attracting  loafers,  7977,  7978. 

Marching  in  a  body  to  demand  Relief  from 
Poor  Law  Authorities,  7887-7889. 

Manchester  Prison — Treatment    of  Prisoners   of  the 
Vagrant  Class. 

Accommodation,  9095. 

Bath— Real  hot  bath,  9129,  9130. 

Bedding — Plank  bed  unless  mattress  ordered  by^ 
Medical  Officer,  9132. 

Cell,  Size  of,  9131. 

Commitments  for  Vagrancy  ofiences  in  1904,  9123- 
9127. 

Diet — A.  Diet  for  the  first  week,  B.  for  the  second,. 
9063,  9064. 

Exemption  from  work  by  Medical  Certificate- 
Considerable  number  of  exemptions,  9110- 
9113. 

First  Day,  9128. 

Hours  of  work,  9053,  9058,  9106-9109. 

Industrial  labour  for  Prisoners  certified  unfit  for- 
hard  labour,  9134-9137. 

Oakum  picking  task: 

Allowance  made  to  a  new  hand,  9146. 

Amount  required,  time  taken,  etc.,  9052,  9057,. 
9103-9105. 

No  mechanical  aids  permitted,  except  where- 
a  man  is  not  strong,  9098-9102. 

Refusal  to  worjj.  Punishment  Diet,  etc.,  9114,  9115. 

Sentences— Average  length,  9060-9062. 

Medical  Attendance,  etc.,  for  Sick  Tramps 

see  Sick  Tramps. 

Medical  Examination  of  Vagrants 

Common  Lodging-houses. 

No  provision  for  medical  examination,  3158> 
3161. 

Resolution  of  Conference  of  1894,  3124. 

Compulsory  medical  examination  of  all  persons- 
entering  Common  Lodging-houses  and  Casual 
Wards — London  County  Council  Conference  of 
1894,  Resolution,  530,  3124. 

Inspectors'  suggestions  to  the  Local  Government 
Board,  517. 

No  one's  duty — Vagrant  could  refuse  to  be  examined 
if  he  chose,  3073,  , 3074. 

Opinion  in  favour  of,  3124-3130. 

Refusal  to  work.  Examination  in  Case  of,  see  title- 
Task,  also  Prison. 

Smallpox  Epidemics — Daily  examination  of  all 
Casuals,  Local  Government  Board  sugges- 
tion to  Guardians,  528,  3165. 

Cost  difficulty,  3166-3172. 

Sheffield — Nightly  examination  of  Casuals  when 
there  is  any  sign  of  Smallpox  in  Yorkshire, 
2410. 

Weekly  or  fortnightly  inspection — Workhouse  Mas- 
ters' Association  suggestion,  2078,  2308-2312. 

Medical  Officers  of  Workhouses 

Rules  for   attendance,  by  arrangement  with  thc- 

Guardians,  476-482. 
Salary,  Method  of  payment,  524-527. 
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Medland  Hall  Shelter 

Class  of  men  frequenting — Able-bodied  Regular 
Vagrants,  9576,  9577,  9592,  9593. 

Food  Tickets  given  to  people  who  could  not  be  taken 

in,  9610,  9611. 
Free  Food  and  Shelter,  5716,  5840,  5843,  5844, 

9574,  9576. 

Habitual  frequenters,  9578-9581. 

Mendicity  Societies 

see  their  names — London  Mendicity  Society,  etc. 

Ttterionethshire 

Prosecutions  for  offences  under  Vagrancy  Acts, 
Number  of  prosecutions  and  convictions — Police 
vigilance,  5540-5542. 

'Merxplas  Labour  Colony 

Classification  of  Colonists : 

Criminals  placed  among  men  who  have  not 
been  convicted,  10184,  10190. 

Grants  paid  by  Local  Authorities,  10283. 

Lowest  grade  kept  entirely  separate,  5291-5295. 

Cost. 

Estimate  for  1905,  App.,  page  124. 
Less  than  £10  per  head,  4512. 

Detention,  Benefit  of — Highly  skilled  workmen  con- 
tent, kept  away  from  drink,  etc.,  10165-10168. 

Dietary — Meat  occasionally,  Food  good,  but  more 
would  be  required  in  England,  1022L  10222. 
Scales  in  force,  ^pp.,  pages  125,  126. 
Subdued  appearance  of  Colonists,  8909. 

Employment  for  Discharged  Colonists  : 

Discharge  Machinery,  Suggestion  for,  6291, 
7172,  7454-7456. 

Work  found,  but  rarely  kept,  8956. 

Moral  defects  of  Men  rather  than  the  Merx- 
plas taint  cause  of  difficulty,  8989-8992. 

Employment  of  Colonists,  J  pp.,  page  122. 

Do  all  their  own  work,  build  their  own  buildings, 
etc.,  10170,  10205. 

Difficulty  likely  to  arise  when  the  place  has 
reached  the  limit  of  development,  8987, 8988. 
Hirmg  out  Colonists,  8983,  8984. 

Outside  Market,  Work  done  for — Mats  sent  to 
England,  etc.,  6389-6393,  8980-8983,  10225- 
10227. 

Variety  of  Employment,  8986. 

Value  of  Colonists'  Labour — Amount  and  quality 
excellent,  8899,  8903,  8904. 

Improvement  in  Tone  and  Management  since  1890, 
8979. 

Inducements  to  work. 

Payment  of  Colonists,  Advantages  of  System, 
956-959,  App.,  page  122. 

Success  of  System,  no  unwillingness  to  work, 
8893-8897. 

Uniformity,  Objections  to— no  Grading,  nothing 
to- Inspire  a  Man,  10179,  10190. 

Industrial  Training,  Nature  of — No  real  teaching, 
6321-6324,  8898-8903,  10206,  10207,  10209- 
10211. 

Medical  Arrangements,  8910. 

'Objections  to — Practically  a  Prison,  5245-5247. 

Punishments,  App.,  page  123. 

(Reformative  Influence,  Question  of — ]\Ien  not  re- 
formed, 8956,  8992,  10241-10243. 

Lack  of  Humanising  Influences,  8997,  8998, 
9000-9002,  10189,  10240. 

Inaccessibility — very  difficult  to  bring  any  out- 
side religious  influence  to  bear  on  it,  8995, 
8996. 

JRepokt,  par.  233-238,  273,  274. 


Merxplas  Labour  Colony— '0"^ 

Sentences  on  Colonists  kept  distinct  from  Judicial 
System,  10275. 

Sick  Men. 

Dietary  for,  App.,  page  126. 
Proportion  of,  8911. 

Size — 5,000  Men  in  one  place  far  too  many,  9015, 
9016,  10173.  1(^13,  10214. 

Population  of    Colony,   Statistics  1890-1905, 
App.,  page  123. 
Time  tables  for  summer  and  winter,  App.,  page  123. 

Metropolitan  Asylums  Board 

Authority  for  control  of  Vagrants  in  London — 
Opinion  that  they  have  as  much  as  they  can  do, 
10459. 

Metropolitan  Common  Poor  Fund 

Administration  of,  by  the  Local  Government  Board, 
9797,  9798. 

All  Casual  Ward  expenses  fall  on,  9937,  9938. 

One  Union  does  not  get  more  from  the  Fund  than 
another,  notwithstanding  extra  expenditure  on 
Casual  Wards,  9799. 

Metropolitan  Houseless  Poor  Acts,  1864-5. 

Casual  Ward,  Provision  of.  required  in  every  Union  in 
London, 10475-10477. 

Metropolitan  Police  District 

Casual  Wards  in,  App.,  page  90. 
Report,  par.  137-145. 

Mid-day  Meal  for  Tramps  leaving  Casual  Ward 

Advisable  if  it  could  be  made  universal,  2118. 
Amount  of  Bread  given  under  Way-ticket  Systems. 
Gloucestershire — |   lb.,  originally  1    lb.,  516, 
1553,  1591,  1602. 
Insufficient  to  attract  tramps  to  Casual 

Ward,  1743,  1744. 
Sufficient  amount,  4409. 
Wiltshire,  1945-1947. 
Bakers'  Shops,  Granting  Orders  on,  401,  640. 

Suggestions  in  Favour  of,  to  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board,  516. 
Begging  and  Almsgiving — Mid-day  Meal  a  possible 
check  on  indiscriminate  Charity,  388-390, 
1558,  1559,  1575,  1829,  1849-1853,  2563- 
2567,  2654-2660,  2671,  2673,  2968-2975, 
3034,  4886,  6291,  10204. 
Circulars  warning  people  not  to  give  to  Beggars, 
1575-1578.    1584,     1585,  1592-1597, 
1672— Text  of  Circulars,  4pp.,  pages  40, 
46. 

Effect  of  Circular  as  shown  by  Proportion  of 
Tramps  not  using  ticket  for  Mid-day 
Meal,  1677-1683. 
Effect  limited  to  Casual  Ward  tramps,  4673. 
Bread  Ticket  Systems  : 

Dorsetshire,  4928-4930,  App.,  page  48. 
Gloucestershire,  App.,  page  44. 
Hampshire,  4879. 

Herefordshire  Mendicity  Society,  Mea)  given 
by,  4191,  4192,  4258-4260,  App.,  page  49. 

Wiltshire,  1792,  1795. 

Breakfast,  Remains  of — Tramps  allowed  to  take 
away  Bread  from  Cuckfield  Workhouse,  2115- 
2117. 

Church  Army  Way-ticket  Experiment — ^Informal 
provision  for  Mid-day  Meal,  8091-8093. 

Cost  of  Bread  given  : 

Gloucestershire,  1636,  1637. 

Payment  of  Bread  bill,  1617. 

Statistics,  1890-1904,  App.,  page  44. 

Increase  in  cost  in  Wiltshire,  1798-1805,  1808- 
1813. 

Every  facility  for  getting  Tickets,  with  Prosecution  in 
case  of  Misuse  of  Ticket,  suggestion,  4933. 
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Mid-day  Meal  for  Tramps  leaving  Casual  Ward— cowi. 
Kind  of  Food  to  be  given — Suggestions  : 

Bread  Meal  not  very  attractive  to  Vagrants — 
they  would  prefer  a  glass  of  Beer,  7597, 
7598. 

Bread  or  Bread  and  Cheese,  393,  516,  4734. 

Suitable  Food  not  involving  much  Cooking, 
Suggestions  as  to,  10865,  10922-10926. 

London — Opinion  against  Mid-day  Meal — No  Ob- 
jection to  a  ration  of  Bread,  9765-9769. 

Necessity  of  Mid-day  Meal  for  the  Tramp,  Impossible 
to  live  on  Casual  Ward  Diet,  2561-2563. 

On  day  of  Dismissal  from  Casual  Ward,  7864- 
7869. 

Not  provided  except  by  Voluntary  effort  in  a  few 
Counties,  372-374. 

Opinion  in  favour  of,  392,  394,  718,  2564-2566, 
2968-2975.  3034,  4160,  4161,  4732-4735,  11113- 
11115. 

Place  where  Meal  to  be  obtained : 

Distance  tetvveen  Workhouse  and  Bread  Station, 
1604. 

Food  to  be  given  at  the  Workhouse  door.  Question 
of,  388,  395-401— Practice  at  Wycombe, 
2971. 

Meal  to  be  given  at  a  centre  where  it  should 
be  eaten — ^Suggestion,  2092. 

Police,  Meal  given  through — Application  at  Police 
Station,  etc.,  401-403,  638,  639,  640. 

Berkshire  System,  4847. 

Opinions  in  favour  of — Recommendations  to 
the  Local  Government  Board,  516. 

Wiltshire  System,  1947-1951. 

Proportion  of  Tramps  not  using  Tickets  given  them 
in  Gloucestershire,  1599-1601. 

Effect  of  Circular  against  Almsgiving,  Extent 
of  effect  shown  by  proportion  of  unused 
tickets,  1677-1683. 

Public  or  private  Charity,  Question  as  to,  4931 
4932. 

Report,   par.    160-168 — Recommendations,  par. 

181,  429  (6,  13.) 
Summary  of  Replies    from    Chief    Constables  of 

Counties.  App.,  pages  61-66. 

Time  of  day  when  food-tickets  would  be  asked 
for,  637-639. 

Militiamen 

Number  of  Militiamen  resorting  to  Casual  Wards 
on  the  way  to  and  from  Training — Case  of  Men 
detained  at  Exeter,  8541-8544. 

Misbehaviour  by  Paupers 
see  Refractory  Paupers. 

Money  owned  by  Applicants  for  Relief 

Earnings  of  an  Ordinary  Tramp  : 

London, 11089,  11103. 

Found  on  Tramps  who  had  represented  themselves 
as  destitute,  499. 

Ayrshire   Cases,  6775. 

Begging,  Persons  arrested  for.  Average  amount 
of  Money  found  on,  1683-1687. 

Concealed  in  Clothes — Man  with  5s.  in  his 
Cap  claiming  relief,  2415. 

Not  much  carried  about — only  small  sums 
found  on  Vagrants  at  Bow  Street,  10720- 
10722. 

Taken  away  on  admission  to  Casual  Ward — Local 
Government  Board  Order  of  1882,  144. 

Hiding  Money,  etc.,  before  admission  to  Work- 
house.  2085-2087,   5535,   5597,  5598. 

Leaving  Places — ^London  Tramps  depositing 
their  money  at  a  leaving-place  before 
entering  Casual  Ward,  3415,  3416. 


Money  owned  by  Applicants  for  Relief— co«/. 

Taken  away  on  admission  to  Casual  Ward — cont. 

One  member  of  gang  taking   gang's  Money 
to  Common  Lodging-house  while  therest 
went  to  Casual  Ward,  5017. 

Tramp  sending  wife  and  child  to  Common  i 
Lodging-house  with  money  and  going 
himseff  into  Casual  Ward,  1755,  2004. 

Moritzburg  Workhouse 

Cost  per  head.  Earnings  of  Inmates,  3834. 

Morning  Post  Embankment  Home 

Type  of  Church  Army  Receiving  Home,  8030. 

Munden  Colony — German  Labour  Colony  in  Hertfordsliire. 
Conditions  of  Admission,  8441,  8442. 
Cost — Colony  by  no  means  Self-Supporting,  8441. 
Employment   of   Colonists — Indoor    and  Outdoor 
Work,  8440. 

Object  of  Colony  that  no  German-speaking  Man 
would  have  an  excuse  for  saying  he  could 
find  no  work,  8440. 

Previous  Careers  of  Inmates  very  thoroughly  ex- 
amined, 8440,  8442. 

Prison — To  have  been  in  Prison  did  not  debar  Ad- 
mission, 8443,  8444. 

Repatriation,  Cost  of,  borne  by  the  Colony,  8441.. 

Size  of  Colony,  Number  of  Colonists,  8440. 

Tokens  given  in  return  for  Work,  8441,  8517. 

Trades,  etc.,  of  persons  admitted  in  1904 — ^Number 
of   Waiters,  8445-8448. 

Municipal  Lodging-houses 

London  County  Council  Houses — Charges,  Accommo- 
dation,  etc.,  5775-5783. 

Opinion  in  favour  of,  6682' 

National   Society  for  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to 
Children 

sec  Cruelty  to  Children,  National  Society  for  Pre- 
vention of. 

* 

Nationality  of  Tramps 

Ayrshire,  6805. 
Dundee,  6662,  6663. 
North  Wales,  Statistics,  5550. 
Scotland,  6617.  6618. 

Navvies 

Character  taken  away  by  their  Tramp  Hangers-on 
— the  Navvy  a  poor  harmless  person  getting 
drunk  every  Saturday,  6937. 

Old-fashioned  "  "Velvet-back"  almost  extinct,  7592. 

Presence  in  a  District  attracting  Vagrants— Navvy 
a  good  person  to  cadge  from,  1571-1573, 
1664,  1767-1770,  1806,  1807,  1896,  1962,  1963. 
2135,  2448,  4280-4283,  5543,  5544,  6670,  6800.. 
6807,  6936-6941,  7634. 

Requiring  Authorities  responsible  to  provide  Ac- 
commodation for  their  Workmen,  suggestion^ 
2136-2139. 

Wandering  tendencies — Exceptional  for  a  man  to 
stay  on  a  piece  of  work  for  any  length  of  time,. 
6807,  7590-7592. 

Newcastle-on-Tyne 

Common  Lodging-houses, 

Condition  of,  3140,  3151,  3152,  3216,  3224,  3225. 

Inspection,    Provision  for,    3205-3207,  3228,. 

3230,  3231,. 
Number  of  people  Hving  in,  3229. 

Proceedings  against,  for  failure  to  Report' 
Smallpox  Case,  etc.,  3221-3224. 
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lJrewcastle-on-T3me— cow  t. 

Medical  Officer  of  Health,  Reports  on  spread  of 
Smallpox  by  Vagrants,  530. 

Population  and  Area,  7633,  7634. 
Vaccination — Compensation  given  to  Working  Men, 
3212. 

Workhouse  Authorities,  Willingness  to  notify  In- 
fectious Cases,  3167. 

Newdigate  Farm  Colony  (Church  Army) 

Subsidiary  Industry  necessary  in  Winter,  8189,  8190. 
Use  of,  as  test  for  Emigration,  8105,  8208.  8209. 

Night's  Relief 

Meaninf?  of  phrase,  1825. 

Norfolk 

Begging  and  Sleeping  out  Prosecutions — Statistics 
for  1903,  1069. 

North  Bierley  Workhouse— Women's  Casual  Ward,  1297. 

Admission — Complaint  as  to  Conduct  of  Pauper 
admitting  Women,  1345,  1357-1361. 

Beds— Chain  Mattress,  1363,  1364. 

Cells,  1432. 

Cleanliness  of  Ward,  1362. 
Clothing. 

Drying  and  Disinfecting,  1345-1347. 

Garments  supplied.  Condition  of,  1347,  1362 

Detention  and  Time  of  Discharge — -Evasion  of 
Regulations,  1365-1368,  1449. 

Dietary — Sweet  Gruel  and  Bread,  Bathroom  Water, 
etc.,  1347-1356. 

Mid-day  Meal,  1365. 

Task  Work  very  hard  on  food  given  —  Nature 
of  Food  Medicinal,  1365-1368. 

Official,  Conduct  of,  1350,  1351. 

North  Wales  Unions 

Bathing — Not  so  General  as  Searching,  5533. 
Casual  Ward  Offences — ^Prosecutions  during  1904, 
"  5540. 

Casual  Wards  at  Workhouses,  5617,  5618. 

Cell  System — Number  of  Unions  in  which  Cells  pro- 
vided, 5510. 

Child  Vagrants,  Number  of,  5510,  5557,  5639. 

Common  Lodging-houses,  Number  of  Vagrants  re- 
lieved in,  during  1904,  5510,  5635. 

Detention : 

Discretionary  Powers  of  Masters,  5520-5523. 

Sunday,  Detention  over, 5523 — Resolution  passed 
^  by  Conference  of  Guardians,  5632. 

Diet — Variation  in  different  Unions,  5510. 

Distance  between  Casual  Wards — Wards  too  close 
together,  5575-5577. 

General  Pauperism — Number  of  Paupers  reheved 
during  1904,  5510. 

Honest  Working  Men,  Discretionary  Treatment  of, 
5514,  5520-5523. 

Increase  in  Vagrancy  during  last  three  years,  5507- 
5510,  5635-5638. 

Nationality  of  Vagrants,  5550. 

Police  as  Assistant  Relieving  Officers — Tickets 
admitting  to  Casual  Ward  issued  by  Pohce, 
5518,  5519,  5527,  5531. 

Prosecutions  and  Convictions  imder  Vagrancy  Acts 
during  1904 — -Leniency  of  Magistrates,  5540- 
5542,  5579. 

Searching — Vagrants  searched  at  Police  Station,  5524, 
5525,  5534. 

Distance  between  Police  Station  and  Casual 
Ward,  5528-5530. 
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North  Wales  Unions— fow^. 
Searching,  etc. — cont. 

Hiding  belongings  before  Search,  Possibility  of, 

5535, 5597, 5598. 
Women  Vagrants  not  searched,  5537-5539. 

Sleeping   Accommodation,   Variation   in  different 
Unions,  5510. 

Smallpox  introduced  by  Tramps  whether  Bathing 
Regulations  enforced  or  not,  5547-5549. 

Sympathetic  attitude  of  Welsh  Guardians — Treating 
Vagrants  as  Christians,  etc.,  5579. 

Task,  Variation  in  different  Unions — Coloured  Ticket 

System,  etc.,  5513-5517. 
Uniformity,  Lack  of,  5509,  5568. 

Northallerton  Union 

Casual  Ward,  Description  of — Cell  System,  etc., 
3927,  4055. 

Northumb  erland 

Begging,  7712,  7713,  8582. 

Census  of  Vagrants — Census  taken  on  the  Roads, 
7519-7524,  "/5.30. 

Accuracy  of  Accounts,  Name,  etc.,  given  by 
Tramps  themselves,  7524-7526. 

Hours  between  which  Census  was  taken,  7  a.m. 
to  7  p.m. — Casual  Ward  Tramps  would  not 
escape  because  two  nights'  detention  hardly 
ever  exacted,  7540-7542. 
Child  Vagrancy,  Small  Amount  of — No  special  pro- 
tection for  Child  Vagrants,  7531-7534,  7536, 
7715-7718. 

Common  Lodging-houses — Police  had  no  right  of 
Entry,  but  were  always  admitted,  7517,  7518. 

Cost  of  taking  a  man  from  remote  Union  to  Prison  in 
Newcastle,  7648-7651. 

Crime  among  Vagrants,  Proportion  of,  7664-7666. 

Detention — ^Two  nights  hardly  ever  exacted,  7541, 
7542,  7545. 

Distance  between  Casual  Wards — -Ponteland,  six 
miles  from  Newcastle,  might  be  suppressed, 
7638. 

Drunkenness,  Convictions  for,  7746,  7747. 
Gipsies  : 

Inclosure  Act  of  1899,  Gipsies  in  process  of  being 
aboUshed  by  the  Act,  7727,  7730,  7731. 

Number  of,  7560,  7561,  7726. 
Increase  in  Vagrancy  due  to  termination  of  the  War 

and  slackness  of  Trade,  7554-7558,  7714. 
Intimidation — Very  few  cases,  thanks  to  Bicycb- 

policeman.  Telephone  and  Dog,  7562-7566. 

Lack  of  Uniformity  in  carrying  out  Local  Govern- 
ment Board  Regulations,  Difficulty  in  case  of 
small  unions,  7627-7636. 

Police : 

Assistant  Reheving  Officers,  Police  as. 

Hours  occupied — -Additional  Police  needed, 
7512-7514,  7615,  7616. 

Success  of  System,  7508,  7509. 

Inspection  of  Casual  Wards  and  Common  Lodg- 
ing-houses— -No  habitual  Inspection,  7517, 
7518,  7622-7625. 

Workhouse  Officials,  Relations  with,  7617-7621. 

Poor  Law  Offences — Very  few  Convictions,  7719- 
7724. 

Prison  not  preferred  to  Casual  Ward— No  extra 
Comforts  in  Newcastle  Prison,  7646. 

Prosecutions,  1902-1904,  Ap}).,  page  79, 

Sentences — Average  of  seven  days,  7581. 

Sleeping  out  in  1903,  8582. 

Task — ^Wood  chopping  and  Stone  breaking,  7543, 
7544. 
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INDEX : 


Norwich 

Casual  Ward  as  compared  with  Prison — Prison  pre- 
ferred, 2633-2639,  2838. 

Bedding  in  Norwich  Prison,  2839,  2840. 

Eefusal  to  work— Average  length  of  Sentences,  2740. 

•Oakum  Picking 

Alternative  for  those  unequal  to  Stone  breaking, 
3361. 

Amount  given.  Time  occupied,  etc.,  in  Manchester 
Prison,  9052,  9057,  9098,  9102-9105. 

Decrease  in,  in  Casual  Wards,  175,  327. 
Abohtion  at  Cuckfield,  2172. 
Small  amount  at  Dewsbury  Union,  904. 

'Mechanical  Aids. 

Four  lbs.  with  a  fiddle  preferable  to  3  lbs.  without, 
9366. 

Not   allowed   in   Manchester   and  Pentonville 
Prisons,  9098-9102,  9224-9228. 

Objections  to— Penal  air.  Wasteful,  etc.,  176,  326, 
330-332,  429. 

Penal  purpose,  9147. 

Prisons  and  Casual  Wards,   Comparative  Tasks — 

Local  Government  Board  Comment  in  1888,  179. 
Remunerative  Task,  Question  of. 

Dead  loss— Every  ton  costing  about  £10,  5384. 

No  Profit,  3364. 

Partly  Remunerative,  3931. 

Skilled  Labour — allowance  made  for  a  new  hand, 
9146. 

Uniformity  Difficulty,  328,  329. 

'Objection  to  Tramps 

PoUce  Nuisance  rather  than  Poor  Law  Nuisance, 
Infesting  Roads,  Threatening  Women,  etc., 
403,  404,  2672. 

{see  also  title  Begging  and  Almsgiving — Threats.) 

Old  and  Infirm  Vagrants 

Committal  to  Workhouse  pending  Inquiry  and 
Deportation  to  place  of  Settlement — Worth 
trying  as  an  Experiment,  10506-10509. 

Difficulty  of  deahng  with,  objection  to  going  to 
Workhouses : 

Compulsory  Detention  of  Vagrants  in  proper 
place  of  Settlement  suggested,  10729-10738. 

Compulsory  Removal  to  Workhouse  of  Birth- 
place— Wiltshii'e  Poor  Law  Association 
— Recommendation  to  Local  Government 
Board,  516. 

Some  form  of  Segregation  needful,  8720-  8725. 

Discharge,  Question  of. 

Guardians  would  be  glad  to  get  rid  of  these 
people,  5478. 

No  cases  in  Workhouse  to  be  allowed  to  Dis- 
charge themselves  without  Consent  of 
Governing  Body,  10510-10515. 

Increase  in  Number — Effect  of  Trade  Unionism  and 
Employers'  LiabiUty  Act,  4917-20.  , 

Interpretation  of  "  Infirm,"  Intervention  of  Medical 
Officer,  473-475. 

Report,  par.  84,  389,  390-Recommendation,  par. 
391. 

Treatment  as  suffering  from  Senile  Decay — Sug- 
gestion, 5474-5477. 

Orders  [issued  by  poor  Law  Commissioners,  Poor  Law, 

Board,  and  Local  Government  Board. 

1842 — Separate  Ward,  Diet,  and  Task  under  Regula- 
tions, 39. 

1866— Diet  for  London  Casuals,  93,  94. 

1871 — Uniform  Diet  and  Task,  Separate  Cells,  etc., 
104. 


Orders  issued  by  Poor  Law  Commissioners,  etc.— con  t. 

1882— Regulations  for  Treatment  of  Casuals,  144- 

158— Text  of  Order,  App.,  pages  9-12. 
1887— Improvement  of  Diet  for  Casuals  in  London, 

362 — Text  of  Order,  App.,  page  12. 
1892 — Discharge  on  second  morning  after  admission 

at  5.30  in  Summer,  and  6.30  in  Winter,  188 — 

Text  of  Order,  App.,  page  13. 
1897— Improvement   of  Diet— Milk   for  Children, 

411-415— Text  of  Order,  App.,  page  13. 

Owestry  House  of  Industry 

System   for   ReUef  of  Vagrants— Captain  Sterne's 
Report  (1872),  2006. 

Oxford  Casual  Ward 

Diet,  Change  in — Effect  on  amount  of  Vagrancy,  8619. 

Parker  Street,  DruryLane 

London  County  Council  Municipal  Lodging-house, 
5775. 

Charge  for  Bed,  Accommodation,  etc.,  5776, 
5777,  5779-5783. 

Pauper  Inmates  Discharge  and  Regulation  Act,  1871. 

Provisions  of,  87,  102. 

Pauperism 

see  General  Pauperism. 

Payment  for  work  done  by  Vagrants  as  means  of 
Reclamation 

Suggestion,  3927. 

Pea-pickers  in  Gloucestershire 

No  bye-laws,  no  arrangements,  1718-1721. 

Pedlars'  and  Hawkers'  Certificates,  Renewal  Question, 
etc. 

Act  of  1882,  Certificates  made  to  apply  all  over  the 
Country. 

Abuse,  Possibilities  of,  6823,  6824. 

Supervision  by  force  granting  Certificate,  No 
possibiUty  of,  7682-7684. 

Apprehensions  for  peddling  without  a  Licence,  9415, 
9416. 

Care  needed  in  granting  Certificate  as  it  gives 
faciUties  for  Crime  to  a  dishonest  Man, 
7573-7575,  7691,  7692,  7902,  7903. 

Manchester,  precautions  taken,  7903,  7904. 
Northumberland,  care  taken  in,  7697,  7698. 
Strict  Inquiry  in  London,  more  easily  granted 
in  Country  Districts,  9412-9414,  9490-9495. 

Conditions  on  which  Certificate  is  granted,  altera- 
tion proposed — Putting  Pedlar  on  same  footing 
as  Hawker,  7576. 

Confusion  of  Pedlars  vsith  Vagrants  inevitable,  7588 
7589. 

Conviction  involving  forfeiture  of  Certificate,  7906- 
7913. 

Manchester — Permitting  a  man  who  had  been 
convicted,  but  was  likely  to  be  honest  in 
future,  to  hawk  in  Manchester  only,  7913, 
7914.  ' 

Endorsing  Convictions  on  Certificate — Suggestion, 
7573,  7699,  7700. 

Drunkenness  and  Assault,  endorsing  Convictions 
for — Renewal  would  not  be  refused  on 
account  of  Drunkenness,  but  endorsing  Con- 
viction would  help  to  guide  the  renewing 
Authority,  7701-7703. 

Not  necessary  at  all,  7918-7923. 

Fee  going  to  Police  Pension  Fund,  Effect  on  granting 
of  Certificates. 

Not  likely  to  have  any  effect,  7693-7696. 

Possible  inducement  to  a  very  economical  Watch 
Committee  in  a  small  district,  7915-7917. 
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Pedlars'  and  Hawkers'  Certificates,  etc.— eont. 
Gipsies,  Hawker's  Licence  usually  held  by,  7706 
Identification,  Means  of — Description  of  holder  on 

Certificate,  6825-6827. 
Lanarkshire,  Certificates  not  abused  in,  6917. 
Eenewal  practically  inevitable,  in  the  absence  of 

something  definite  against  Applicant,  7685- 

7690. 

Report— Recommendations,  par.  400,  429  (32). 
Yearly  renewal,  7905. 

Penal  Workhouses 

Adoption  of  Danish  System  proposed,  3989-4017, 
4140-4147. 

Classification  of  Vagrants,  Importance  of,  4094-4097. 
German  System,   Adoption  proposed,  3774-3778, 
3785,  3786,  3876-3879,  3885-3888. 

Report,  par.  257-260. 

Pentonville  Prison 

Area  served,  9186. 

Diet  for  short  time  Prisoners,  9187-9191,  9368-9370. 

Dinner  Interval — 'An  hour  and  a  half,  9240. 

Hard   Labour — Oakum  picking  and  Sack  Making, 
9220-9235. 

Increase  in  Number  of  Receptions  since  1900,  9258- 
9260,  9263-9265. 

Causes — Question  whether  increase  due  to 
changes  in  Prison  Conditions,  9262-9271. 

Industrial  Labour— Nature  of  Work  done,  9334-9336. 

Receptions  during  1904-5 — Number  of  Poor  Law 
and  Vagrancy  Offenders,  9183,  9185. 

Vagrancy  Offenders,  Percentage  of  First  Offenders, 
9244-9250. 

Possibility  that  previous  Convictions  were  not 
always  traced  in  case  of  short-timers,  9302- 
9312. 

Petroleum  Act 

Local  Authorities,  Enforcement  by,  4815,  4816. 

Petty  Sessions  '••  Quarter  Sessions  as  an  Authority  for 
sending  Offenders  to  Labour  Colonies. 

See  title  Labour  Colonies — Committal. 

Petty  Offenders  repeatedly  coming  up,  Inclusion'  in 
Definition  of  Vagrancy — Suggestion,  7160. 

Philanthropic  Societies 

Casual  Wards,  Work  in — -Appointment  of  Vagrant 
Ward  Committee,  suggested,  9858,  9859. 

Charities  deaUng  with  Vagrant  class,  see  that~title, 
also  Names  of  Societies,  Shelters,  and  Church 
Army,  etc. 

Labour  Colonies,  Control  and  Management  of,  "see 
Labour  Colonies. 

Phthisis 

Common  Lodging-houses,  Prevalence  in — Ventilation 
Question,  5859,  5903-5905. 

Physical  Condition  of  Average  Prisoner 

Markedly  below  average  of  outside  Population,  9231. 

Physical  Condition  of  "Vagrants   and  Poor  Law 
Offenders 

Child  Vagrants — Apparently  healthy  and  happy,  1536, 
4581,  11020. 

Enormous  proportion  handicapped  by  some  disa- 

bihty — Drink,  paralysis,  etc.,  287. 
Food  : 

Not  an  ill-fed  class  on  the  whole,  377,  3309. 
Underfed  as  a  class,  2756,  2757,  2700,  4763. 
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Physical  Condition  of  Vagrants   and  Poor  Law 
Offenders— fo«^ 

Health  and  happiness  of  a  Vagrant  life,  1534-1536, 

1669-1671,  3093,  8093-8095. 
Past  and  present  compared — Improvement  in  recent 

years,  543-550. 
Pentonville  Prison — Hundred  men  indiscriminately 

taken  from  receptions  during  1904,  9185^ 

9241-9243. 

Casual  Ward  and  Workhouse  cases,  no  distinction! 
between,  9208-9219,  9251,  9252. 

Lowest  Type  of  Prisoner,  9282-9284,  9340-9346. 

Unfit  for  hard  labour — Thirty-eight  per  cent,  un- 
fit, 9181,  9182. 

Weight. 

Eighty  per  cent.  12  lbs.  below  average 

weight,  9178. 
Standard    of    weight    adopted — Average 

weight  of  General  Population,  9205. 

Report,  par.  87. 
Police 

Antagonistic  feeling  towards  Workhouse  OfHcials,. 
mischief  done  by,  2987. 

Authority  for  Control  of  Vagrants,  Police  as. 

Boase's,  Mr.,  Recommendation,  45. 

Bridgnorth  Guardians'  recommendations  to  the 
Local  Government  Board,  516. 

Casual  Applicants  at  Workhouses, ^methodf of 
dealing  with,  proposed  under  New  System, 
3960-3962,  4107-4109. 

Casual  Wards,  closing,  hiring,  etc..  Question  of, 
625-630,  3956-3970,  4045,  4078-4082,. 
4121-4128,  8478,  8479,  10601,  10605. 

Casual  Wards  within  Workhouse  Precincts  in. 
the  Country — Possibility  of  Friction,  10566. 

Circular  of  1848,  46. 

Cost,  Increase  in  Number  of  Constables  wouldi 
scarcely  be  Balanced  by  Decrease  in  Number 
of  Poor  Law  Officials,  etc.,  625-630,  10607. 

Female  Tramps  in  Casual  Wards,  Difficulty,  4865.. 

Habitual  Vagrants,  Convicted  of  that,  or  other 
Offences,  Restricting  Police  Control  to,  4190, 
4222,  4223,  4685,  4773-4779. 

Honest  Wayfarer,  Possible  Objection  [to  being 
Questioned  by  a  Policeman,  10567. 

Inspectors'  Reports  to  the  Poor  Law  Board  in. 
1866,  70. 

Joint  Committee  of  Watch  Committee"and"Guar- 
dians,  Opinion  in  Favour  of,  7995-7997, 
8792,  8793. 

Legality,  Question  of,  1990-1993. 
Magistrates  acting  in  Agreement  withlBoards^of 
Guardians  and  Police — Charity  Organisation. 
Society  Committee's   Recommendation  in 
1873,  8641. 

Opinion  in  Favour  of,  1877-1879,   1889,  1933,. 

1934,  3927,  4222,  4623,  4958-4961, 
5628-5630,  7934-7937,'  [  8467,  8468, 
8794,  8795,  10458,  11050,'  11051,  11053.. 

Guardians'  Opinion,  1933,  1934,  8794,  8795. 

Walsham's,  Sir  J.,  Opinion,  9806-9809. 

Objections  to,  4354,  4770,  4779,  4844,  4857, 
8474-8477,  8493-8494. 
Criminal  Tramps  would  certainly  sleep~out,. 
6897-6900. 

Dealing  with  Vagrancy  a  Form'^of  pRelief 
of  Destitution  and  therefore  a'Poor  Law 
Matter,  5610-5615. 

Feeding  Question,  Police  not  suited  to  deal, 
with,  4340. 

Government  Objections  to  taking  the  Police 
away  from  their  proper  functions,  102. 
Honest  Wayfarers,  Possible  objections  of,. 
19567. 
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Police — cont. 

Authority  for  Control  of  Vagrants,  Police  as — cont. 
Objections  to — cont. 

Overworking  the  Police,  6933,  6934. 

Possible  Objections  of  Police,  1984-1986, 
4122-4128. 

PubUc    Opinion — Objections    to  Treating 
Vagrants  as  Criminals — -Possibility  that 
;  Public  Opinion  would  think  the  Police 

too  hard,  8792,  10458,  10573-10575. 

Qualifications  of  Police  for  handling  Casuals, 
7642-7645. 

Report  —  Recommendations,  par.  120-147, 
429  (1). 

Sleeping   out — Proceedings    against  Offenders 
'  facilitated,  10496,  10497. 

Special  Class  for  Vagrants  in  prison  with  more 
Rigorous  Treatment — Recommendation  to 
the  Local  Government  Board,  516. 

Superaiuiuated  Policemen,  Employment  of — Sug- 
gestion, 1987,  2009,  7738-7740,  7992. 

No    difficulty    in    getting  Ex-policemen, 
7738-7740. 

Superintendents  who  are  Masters  of  Workhouses, 
putting  under  Standing  Joint  Committee  for 
Casual  Ward  purposes,  8473. 

Supervision   of   Details,    Task,    Dietary,  etc., 
10570-10572. 

Police  Ability  to    Undertake  Supervision, 
7707-7709,  8527-8529. 

Uniformity  more  likely  to  be  secured,  4958- 
4961,  10562-10569,  11053. 

Workhouse  Master  appointed  as  Special  Con- 
stable, Question  of,  8480,  10602-10604. 

'Casual  wards  attached  to  Police  Stations,  see 
Casual  Wards. 

Church  Army,  Relations  with  Police — Cases  sent 
by  Police  to  the  Church  Army,  8032,  8034. 

Co-operation  of  Police  in  dealing  with  Casuals : 

Benefits  of,  2110-2112,  2114,  2308,  2857. 

Advantage  of  Police  Experience  in  dealing 
with  Vagrants,  3483-3485,  3927. 

Cuckfield.   Assistance  given  by  Police,  2111, 
2112,  2114,  2219,  2220,  2361-2363. 

Date  of  Introduction  of  System,  2267- 
2269,  2272. 

Deterrent  Effect — No  deterrent  Effect. 

Sheffield,  2527,  2529-2531. 

Wycombe,  3003-3007,  3035-3037. 
Importance  of  bringing  the  Police  into  Relation 

with  the  Poor  Law  Authorities,  403,  635. 

North  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  Co-operation  in, 
3927,  3972,  3973. 

Objections  to  Associating  Police  with  the  Poor 
Law,  9836,  9846. 

Observation  by  Police  of  Tramps  on  Discharge, 
Benefit  of,  2552. 

■Country  Policemen,  Duties  of — Objections  to  Ten- 
dency to  put  everything  on  to  the  Police, 
4808-4812,  4817. 

Duty  of  Police  as  Regards  Vagrants : 

Carrying  out  Vagrancy  Act  the  only  Duty 
at  present,  635. 

Police  should  have  more  to  do  with  Tramps 
than  the  Poor  Law  Authorities,  1024. 

Greater  Powers  would  be  Beneficial  in  Dealing  with 
Vagrancy,  7824,  7934-7937. 

Holborn  Division : 

Part  of  Metropolis  comprised,  9371-9374,  9420- 
9424. 

Police  Magistrates'  Courts  to  which  Charges 
are  sent,  9434,  9435. 


ice — cont. 

Inspection  of  Casual  Wards  and  Common  Lodging- 
houses,  see  titles  Casual  Wards  and  Common 
Lodging-houses,  also  London. 

Labour  Information. 

Police  Stations  preferable  to  Casual  Wards  as 
places  of  Information,  7606. 

Report — Recommendations,  par.  185,  429  (14). 

Meals  given  to  Vagrants  in  Custody  pending  Pro- 
ceedings, 4790-4795,  9546-9550. 
Charges  made  by  Police,  Question  of,  10723. 

Mid-day  Meal  for  Vagrants,  Police  Co-operation, 
see  title  Mid-day  Meal. 

N.S.P.C.C.,  Co-operation  with,  10996,  11052. 

Preliminary  Proceedings  in  regard  to  Vagrants 
applying  for  relief — Police  to  search  and  give 
tickets  in  all  cases — Suggestion,  5573,  5616. 

Relieving  Officers  for  Vagrants,  Police  as  Assistant 
Relieving  Officers,  1196,  1197,  1589,  1590, 
1890,  3927.  4290,  5518,  5519,  5527,  5531, 
9789,  9790. 

Admission  of  Tramps  to  casual  Wards,  PoMce 
Powers,  87. 

Advantages  of  System — Need  for  co-operation 
between  Police  and  Poor  Law  Author- 
ities in  treatment  of  Vagrants,  1183- 
1187,  2771. 

Poor  Law  Board  Circular  of  1868,  1189. 

Amount  of  Vagrancy,  Effect  on,  1038,  1039. 

Essex — Suppression  of  Vagrancy  owing  to 
arrangements  by  the  Chief  Constable, 
66-69. 

Assistance  to  Police  in  discharge  of  their  ordinary 
Duties,   1994-1996,  4814. 

Bath  Scheme,  104. 

Chief  Constable  of  Worcestershire  refusing  per- 
mission for  Police  to  act  as  Assistant  Re- 
lieving Officers,  2765. 

Circular  of  1868 — Appointment  of  Police  recom- 
mended, 96.  1189. 

Country : 

Advantage  of  System  in,  2771. 

Office  of    Assistant   Relieving    Officer  and 
Police  Constable  often  combined,  92. 

Deterrent  effect  to  begin  with,  9789,  9790, 
9824,  9844. 

Discontinuance  of  System: 

Birmingham,  Parish  of,  2767-2770. 

Herefordshire,  1036. 

Ross  Union,  1037. 

Duties  of  Police  as  Assistant  Relieving  Officers, 
1188. 

Evils  of  System  in  certain  districts — Case  of 
Cumberland  and  Westmorland  in  1880, 
1174-1178. 

Home  Office  Opinion  that  Duty  of  Relieving 
Officers  a  perfectly  proper  Police  Duty, 
1174-1178,  1189-1192. 

Honest  Wayfarer  distinguished  from  Profes- 
sional Tramp — Police  to  deal  with  the 
latter,  4190,  4223,  4231,  4270. 

Casual  Wards  attached  to  every  Police 
Station  for  accommodation  of  Profes- 
sional Tramp — Mr.  Doyle's  Report,  70. 

Circular  of  1837,  30. 
London — Duties  of  Assistant  Relieving  Officers 
reluctantly  undertaken,  1863-1872,  52-56, 
75-80. 

/       Number  of  Unions  employing  the  Police — 
Inspectors'  Reports  in  1866,  60. 

Summary  of  Replies  from  Chief  Constables 
of  Counties,  Afp.,  61-66. 
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Police— cowif. 

Believing  Officers  for  Vagrants,  etc. — cont. 

Objections  to  Police  as  Assistant  Relieving 
Officers, 

Friction  of  two  Authorities — Mr.  Doyle's 

Report,  71-74. 
Hours  occupied — Tie  on  Police  when  most 

wanted  elsewhere,  Additions  to  Force 

would  be  needed,   7512-7514,  7615, 

7616. 

Theory  that  a  Police  Officer  should  be  a 
Peace  Officer  only,  1181-1183. 
Opinion  in  favour  of,  2858,  4397,  4398,  4889- 
4891,  7510,  7710,  7736. 

Payment  of  Police  Officers  by  Boards  of  Guar- 
dians, 1194,  1195,  1892,  1893. 

Regulations  as  to  Employment  of  Police — 
Matter  for  Local  Decision  since  1889,  1192. 

Repoet — Recommendation,  par.  151. 
Success  of  System  in  Northumberland,  7508, 
7509. 

Welsh  System,  516,  5513-5519. 
■Scotland;  Relief  of  Vagrants  by  Police. 

Ayrshire — Police  not  acting  as  Relieving  Officers, 
6818. 

Empowering  Police  to  grant  Temporary  Relief 
and  exact  a  Labour  Equivalent — 
Recommendation  of  Committee  of 
1894,  508,  6840. 

Objections  to  Scheme  as  putting  too  much 
responsibility  on  the  Police,  6842. 

Shelter  Rehef 

Dundee — Relief  given  prior  to  opening  of 
Night  Refuge,  6675-6678. 

Edinburgh — Shelter  and  Food  given  in  very 
bad  weather,  6943-6948. 

Glasgow,   6460-6462,  6466. 

Prohibition  in  Ayrshire,  6797-6799. 

Summary  of  Principal  Recommendations  to  the 
Local  Government  Boai;d  in  connection  with 
Police  and  Vagrants,  516. 

Telephonic  Communication  as  a  means  of  assisting 
proposed  Way-ticket  Scheme,  opinion  in  favour 
of,  676,  677. 

Workhouse  Master,  ex-Policeman  as— Desirable, 
but  it  would  hardly  be  possible  to  restrict 
choice  of  Local  Authorities,  8524-8526. 

Poor  Law 

Co-operation  with  Charity,  Need  for — Recommenda- 
tions of  Charity  Organisation  Society  Committee 
of  1891,  8702. 

Early  measures  against  Vagrancy  concerned  with 
begging,  not  with  Poor  Law  Relief,  7. 

German  and  English  Poor  Law,  Differences  between, 
3680-3691. 

Historical   Review   of   Dealings   with  Vagrancy, 
11-196. 

{for    details,    see.  titles   Acts  of  Parliament, 
Circulars,  Orders,  etc.) 

Objections  to  Associating  Police  with  Administration 
of  the  Poor  Law,  9836,  9846. 

Possibility  that  Public  Opinion  might  think  the 
Poor  Law  too  hard,  8792. 

Rights  of  Destitute  Persons,  see  that  title. 

Poor  Law  Act  of  1834 

No  reference  to  Vagrants  and  no  accommodation 
for  Vagrants  provided  in  New  Workhouses 
under  the  Act,  25-27. 

Poor  Law  Act  of  1844 

Combination  of  Unions  in  London  and  certain 
Towns  for  Provision  of  Casual  Wards  Authorised, 
42. 


Poor  Law  Act  of  1848 

Cost   of   Casuals— Union   Charge   substituted  for 
Charge  on  particular  Parish,  43. 

Poor  Law  Act  of  1899 

Adoption  of  Vagrant  Children  by  Guardians  under 
the   Act,  see  title  Child  Vagrants. 

Poor  Law  Board 

Casual  Wards  in  London,  Schemes  of  1846  and  1857  ; 
42,  50,  51. 

Circulars,  Orders,  and  Reports,  see  those  titles. 

Poor  Law  Commissioners 

Circulars,  Orders,  and  Reports,  see  those  titles. 

Poor  Law  Offences 

Statistical  Tables : 

1857-li!04,  Afj).,  pages  115-118. 

1893-1904,  A-pV-,  Page  111. 
see  also  title  Refractory  Paupers. 

I 

Poor  Law  Unions  Association 

"  Confirmed  Vagrant,"  Definition  of,  914-916. 
Deputation  to  the  Local  Government  Board,  1904, 
for  a  Department  Committee  on  Vagrancy,  195. 

Labour  Colonies,   Scheme   for   Establishment  of, 
517,  853. 

Number  of  Unions  represented,  960-962. 

Poorhouses,  Scotland 

Able-bodied  Inmates — Physically  Able-bodied,  but 
Mentally  Unfit  to  earn  a  Livelihood,  6429. 

Combination  of  Parishes  for  Poorhouse  purposes 
only,  6437-6439. 

Conditions  of  Admission — Order  from  Inspector  of 
Poor  and  Medical  Certificate  required, 
6402. 

Any  Medical  Man  can  give  Certificate,  but 
as  a  matter  of  fact  it  is  usually  given  by 
Parish  Doctor,  6430. 

Medical  Officers  generally  discover  some 
Ailment  in  Cold  Weather,  6404. 

Detention — Powers  of  Magistrates,  6505-6512. 

No  Power  of  Detention,  Power  needed,  6649- 
6651,  6657,  6661. 

Dietary,  6427,  6428. 

Lack  of  Uniformity — -Better  Dietary  attracting 
Tramps  to  certain  Houses,  6442,  6443. 

Distance  from  Parish — Sometimes  Twenty  or 
Thirty  Miles,  4409. 

Management  by  Joint  Committee  from  Parishes 
concerned,  6440. 

Number  of  Houses,  6408. 

Partially   Able-bodied,    Admission    to  Poorhouse, 
6453-6455. 

Task — Stick  breaking  the  principal  labour.  Stone 
breaking  used  as  Test,  6444-6446. 

Towns    having    their    own    Poorhouses,  6441. 

Unoccupied    Poorhouses,    Utilisation    as  Labour 
Colonies— Suggestion,  6566-6568. 

Poplar  Union 

Applicants  at  Casual  Wards,  Number  of — Wards 
always  full,  5327. 

Association  Ward,  3452. 
Bathing  and  Searching,  5340-5342. 
Bona  fide  Working-men,  Proportion  of,  5344-5346. 
Cost  of  Construction,  Administration,  etc.,  of  Cr.sual 
Ward,  611,  622,  5328,  5483,  10017-10022. 

Detention— One  night  only,  5329,  54C6. 

Four  days'  Detention  Regulation  disregarded, 
3375. 

Diet — Breakfast  given  before  Discharge,  5336-5338. 
Discharge,  Hour  of,  5329-5332,  5335. 
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Poplar  Union— CO?!/. 

Guardians'  Eecommendation  to  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board — Detention  and  Labour  Colonies, 
516. 

Laindon,  Poplar  Guardians'  Colony  at,  see  Laindon. 

Martin,  Guardians  v.,  7469. 

Task,  5333,  5339. 

Not  enforced.  Few  Casuals  kept  for  Cleaning — 
Popularity  of  Ward,  3265-3267,  3403. 


Prevention  of  Crimes  Act 

Convictions  under,  9469-9470. 


Prevention  of  Crimes  Act  (Scotland)  6623,  6924. 
Simple  begging  not  dealt  with,  6784. 


Prisons 

Amelioration  of  Conditions  : 

Cells  and  bedding  for  Vagrant  Prisoners  not 
improved,  9152-9156. 

Attractions  for  Tramps — Preference  for  Prison  over 
Casual  Ward,  alleged,  1133-1140,  1839- 
1842,  1844,  2054-2062,  2355,  2632,  2633- 
2639,  2838-2840,  3927,  4302,  4317,  6189, 
7862,  App.,  page  76. 

Explanation,  558-563,  4315,  4436-4445,  4677- 
4680,  4682,  4711-4714,  10159,  10160. 

Extracts  from  North  Riding  Local  Papers,  3982. 

Long  standing  Preference— Casual  Ward  and 

Workhouse  alike  detested  by  the  poor,  9065- 

9068,  9174,  9175. 
Metropolitan  Casual  Wards,  Exceptional  Cases 

in,  3322-3337,  3340-3342,  3358,  3435-3440 

3511,  3513. 

Newspaper  invention  founded  on  Statements  of 
a  certain  class  of  offender,  9193,  9300. 

Offences  committed  in  order  to  obtain  im- 
prisonment, 2463-2466,  4200-4202, 
10155. 

Increase  in  number  of  Cases  of  Misconduct 
by  Tramps  in  Workhouses,  4861,  4862. 

Scotland — Very    rare    occurrence,  6532, 
6708,  6888-6890. 

Preference  not  evident  in  Northumberland, 
Newcastle  prison  has  no  extra  comforts, 
7646. 

Remedies  suggested  : 

Lengthening  Sentences,  1141-1143. 

Levelling  Casual  Ward  Treatment  up  to 
Prison  Standard,  4719-4721. 

Repoet,  par.  191,  198-215. 

Scotland — Simply  a  stock  expression — Attrac- 
tion of  better  Food  counteracted  by  the 
fact  that  the  bulk  of  Poorhouse  Inmates 
do  no  Work,  6517,  6519. 

Bath,   Temperature  of,  Size  of  Cell,  Nature  of 
Bedding,  9129-9132,  9152-9156. 

Classification  of  Prisoners,  Opinion  in  favour  of, 
10654-10656,  10659. 

Comparison  with  Casual  Wards  : 

King's  Norton,  2630-2633. 

Norwich,  2633-2639. 

Control — Originally  under  Local  Control,  Reasons  for 
taking  over  by  Heme  OfHce,  1274. 

Conveyance  to  Prison,  Tramp's  best  means  of  Loco- 
motion, 555-557,  1121,  1847,  7652-7656. 

Cost  of  bringing  man  from  remote  Union  to  Prison 
in  Newcastle,  7648-7651. 

Offences  committed  in  order  to  secure  a  free 
railway  journey,  5565. 

Short  Sentences,  Mischief  of,  10787. 


Prisons — cont. 

Cost  per  Prisoner  in  local  prisons  in  Scotland,  6701- 
6705. 

Deterrent  Force : 

Being  locked  up  in  a  cell  is  hated  by  the  old 
hand,  9147-9151. 

Fourteen  days  of  Prison  punitive,  9157, 10310. 

Lenient  Treatment  of  refractory  tramps  in  Gaol 
renders  attempts  to  deal  with  Vagrancy 
ineffectual — Representation  to  the  Local 
Government  Board,  516. 

Loss  of — Prison  no  deterrent  to  Vagrants,  1900, 
10650,  11094,  11106-11109. 
Cause  of  Loss  of  Deterrent  Force — Ameli- 
orated  Prison   Conditions,  7870, 
10264-10268,  10328-10331,  10335 
10337,  10345,  10346. 

Deterrent  system  of  Treatment  done 
away  with,  without  increasing 
length  of  Sentences,  10332-10333. 

Recent  Changes  in  the  'WTong  direction 
—Prison  no'  longer  deterrent 
because  the  Reformatory  Aspect 
unduly  insisted  on,  4120. 

Report,  par.  191,  197-215. 

Protest  against  Conclusions  of 
Committee — Capt.  Eardley- 
Wihnot's  Memorandum,  Re- 
port, page  122. 

Dietary : 

Admission  Diet,  342. 

No  Alteration  recommended  by  Committee 
of  1898,  743,  748. 

Comparison  with  that  of  the  Casual  Ward,- 
336-343,  A-pj).  page  76— Superiority  of 
Prison  Diet,  1481,  1842,  2355,  2929- 
2933. 

Explanation,  1139. 

Preference  of  Tramps  for  Prison  Dietary, 
1620. 

Reduction  of  Diet  for  Tramps  only  in  order 
to  diminish  Attractions  of  Prison — 
Suggestion,  1970-1983. 

Discipline,  Diet  as  means  of  enforcing,  4708. 

Ordinary  Prison  diet  not  an  instrument  of 
Punishment,  849. 

Improvement  in — Change  to  existing  Dietary, 
9152-9156. 

Class  A.,  Diet  introduced — Addition  of 
Gruel  for  Breakfast  and  Supper  and 
variety  of  Dinner,  734-736. 

Date  of — immediately  after  Report  of 
Committee  in  December  1898,  733,  755 

Effect  on  convictions  of  Casuals  in  London, 
349-360. 

Medical  grounds.  Changes  made  on — 
Greater  variety  and  more  fatty  sub- 
stance given,  739-742. 

Number  of  Convictions,  Increase  in — 
Effect  of  Change  of  Diet,  alleged,  751, 
756-773, 1133. 

Satisfactory  Medical  Reports  on  change- 
made,  750. 

Scales  in  force  before  and  after  April,  1899 
App.,  pages  149-152. 

Reconsideration  desirable  in  view  of  recent 
discoveries  on  diet,  10869-10872. 

Report,  par.  203-206. 

Short  Sentence  Cases,  Diet  for,  9063,  9064. 

Diet  A.  suitable  and  sufficient  diet  for 
short  time  Prisoners,  9187-9191,  9368- 
9370. 

Stirabout,  Prisoners'  Objections  to,  752-4. 
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Prisons— ('o?i<. 

Discharged  Prisoners,  see  that  title,  also  Church 
Army — Prison  Cases. 

Employment  of  Prisoners  : 

Barhnnie  Prison,  Glasgow,  Work  done  in,  6519- 
6523. 

Classification — -Hard  Labour  and  Industrial 
Labour,  827. 

Pines,  Imprisonment  in  defaidt  of  Payment  of, 
statistics,  1893-1904  and  1900-1904,  Af'p.,  page 
119. 

German  Workhouse  Systerr,  Comparison  of  English 
Prison  System  with  Long  Sentence  System  in 
Germany,  3794-3798. 

Habitual  Vagrants — Years  passed  in  Prison,  10682- 
10684. 

Hard  Labour  : 

Easier  than  Casual  Ward  Task,  1618,  1650-1655, 
Aff.,  page  77. 

Increasing  work  as  Deterrent  for  lYamps, 
Suggestion,  1622,  1628. 

Medically  Unfit: 

Definite  Lmes  of  distinction  necessary — a  man 
might  not  be  imfit  for  oakum  picking,  but 
must  be  certified  to  prevent  his  employ- 
ment in  heavy  labour  on  transference,  etc., 
9320-9330,  9360-9364. 

Percentage  of  Prisoners  certified  unfit  for  hard 
labour,  783,  784,  807,  9110-9113. 

Unfit  rcases  do  not  escape  work  because  they 
are  certified  unfit  for  hard  laboiu-,  803,  804, 
9324,  9325,  9361. 

I^ature  of — Oakum  picking.  Stone  breaking  and 
heavy  sack  making,  779-782,  828,  9220- 
9235,  4pp.,  page  38. 

Coal-sack  making  not  so  hard  as  Stone  breaking, 
etc.,  4724,  4725. 

Object  of  Hard  Labour  to  make  Prison  unpleasant, 
848. 

Refusal  to  Work,  Punishment  for,  4456. 

Procedure  in  Manchester  Prison,  9114,  9115. 
Report,  par.  207-212. 

Seven  days'  sentence  means  four  days'  work,  785, 
795,  810-815,  1120. 

Severity  m  form  of  task  not  deterrent,  9269-9271. 

;Shot  Drill — never  in  force  in  Civil  Prisons,  Abolition 
from  Military  Prisons,  829. 

Sohtary    Confinement    continues    up    to  twenty- 
eight  days,  801,  802. 

'Technical  term  bearing  no  relation  to  the  fact — 
Hard  Labour  obsolete,  4315,  9236-9238, 
9313. 

Stone  breaking  and  Wood  chopping  mvolve  a 
certain  amount  of  Physical  exertion,  9314- 
9319. 

Treadmills  and  Cranks,  AboUtion  of,  774-777, 
805-8. 

Abohtion  a  mistake — no  adequate  hard  labour 
for  short  sentence  cases,  ^315. 

Unproduciive  Labour  abohshed,  776. 

Hours  of  Work,  9053,  9058,  9106-9109. 

Comparison  with  hours  of  work  in  a  Swiss 
Labour  Colony,  8330,  8334. 

Increase  in  proportion  of  Persons  who  went  to 
Prison  in  default  of  Payment  of  Fines, 
10382-10393. 

Cause — Amelioration  of  Prison  Discipline,  10426. 

Provision  in  Prison  Act,  1898,  which  allows 
people  to  pay  part  of  Fine  and  get  off 
part  of  imprisonment,  10421. 


Prisons— CO" 

Industrial  Labour  : 

Industrial  Labour  for  Prisoners  unfit  for  Hard 
Labour,  9134-9137. 

Instructions   given   to   Prisoners,  Instructors 
employed,  etc.,  «38-841,  843. 

Short  Sent^ce  Prisoners  unable  to  benefit, 
844-847. 

Nature  of  employment,  9134-9137,  9334-9336, 
Afp.,  page  38. 

Productive  Labour : 

Increase  in — Articles  made,  etc.,  833,  834, 
837. 

Sale  of  Articles  made.  Public  Objection  to, 

835-837. 
Very  hard  to  get,  9334. 

Skilled  Labourers  not  working  for  their  own 
benefit,  832. 

Labour  Colonies  v.  Prisons  for  Habitual  Vagrants  : 

Relief  to  Prison  Administration,  6763. 

Would  be  disliked  more  than  Prison,  10319- 
10326, 

New  Prisons  : 

Form  of  Imprisonment  prescribed  by  Parliament 
— Legislation  needed  to  start  special  prisons 
for  vagrants,  1261-1270. 

Power  of  initiating  rests  w^th  Prison  Commis- 
sioners subject  to  approval  by  Home  Secre- 
tary, 1253-1259. 

Pressure  in,  especially  for  short  time  Prisoners,  1261, 
1252. 

Scotland — Terms  on  which  Scotch    Prisons  were 
taken  over  by  the  State  in  1877,  6760. 
Vagrancy  Offenders  : 

Number  in  Prison,  1061,  App.,  page  38 — Repoet 
par.  59,  65. 

Objections  to  present  system  of  sending  people 
to  Prison  for  Vagrancy  Offences,  5323, 
9069-9077,  9116-9121,  9862,  9863. 

Report,  par.  197,  216,  220. 

Prison  Commissioners 

Labour  Colonies,  Control  of — Prison  Authorities 
V.  Charitable  Societies,  Prison  Authorities  v. 
Home  Office,  571-573,  578,  582,  4691,  8687- 
8689. 

Reports — Physical  inability  of  casuals  committeed 
to  Prison  for  Refusal  to  work,  Medical  Ex- 
amination prior  to  bringing  before  a  Magistrate 
suggested,  520. 

Prosecutions  and  Convictions 

Begging  and  Sleeping  out,  see  those  titles. 

Cruelty  to  Children,  Society  for  Prevention  of. 

Instances — Parents  convicted  for  Neglect  and 
Abandonment,  10959-10962,  10964,  10972, 
10973,  10974,  10983-10985,  11039. 

Statistics  of  Prosecutions,  1900-1905 — Almost 
every  Prosecution  successful,  10957,  10958. 

Cumulative  Penalties  deterrent,  if  imposed,  703,  704. 

Failure  to  procure  Convictions,  DiscouragingTeffect 
on  Police,  5600-5602,  11058. 

Germany — Summary  Justice  in,  3589-3601. 

Identification  System,  Effect  of,  114,  115. 

Increase  in  Number  of  Convictions. 

Causes  of — Impression  prevalent  that  Prison 
has  been  made  much  easier,  1133-1140 
Report,  par.  193,  198-215. 

Protest  against  Conclusions  of  Committee 
— Captain  Eardley-Wilmot's  Memoran- 
dum— Report,  page  122. 

North-Riding  of  Yorkshire,  3927. 
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Prosecutions  and  Convictions— cow  f. 

Increase  in  Number  of  Convictions — cont. 

Scotland,  Increase  due  to  Dull  Trade,  6748- 
6752. 

Prison  Diet,  Improvement  in — Effect  on  Number 
of  Convictions,  349-360,  756-773. 

J?roportions  of  Prosecutions,  etc.,  to  Number  of 
Vagrants  relieved  impossible  to  calculate,  owing 
to  Unions  being  often  in  two  counties,  5546. 

Prussia,  Number  of  Convictions  compared  with 
Number  in  England,  3805-3811. 

Recording  Convictions,  Opinion  in  favour  of,  9864, 
10304. 

Recording  first  and  second  Convictions  and 
committing  to  a  Labour  Colony  for  third 
offence,  10163,  10164. 

Refractory  Paupers,  see  that  title. 

Rogue  and  Vagabond,  Conviction  as,  rare,  552. 

Scotland — ^Convictions  under  Vagrancy  and  Tres- 
pass Acts,  Increase  in  Number  due  to  dull 
trade,  6748-6752. 

Statistical  Tables : 

•       1857-1904,  App..  pages  113,  115,  117,  118. 
1893-1904,  .4 pp., -pages,  111,  116. 
1903,  App.,  page  114. 

Total  Number  of  Persons  summarily  convicted — 
Statistics,  10427-10433. 

Uniformity  of  treatment.  Effect  of,  709. 

Providence  Row  Free  Shelter.  5844-5845. 
Bunks  in,  5667. 

London  County  Council  Control,  Question  of — 
Exemption  claimed  on  ground  that  Inmates 
were  Guests,  5652,  5653. 

Number  of  Free  Meals  given  during  1904,  9605. 
Prussia 

Convictions  in,  compared  with  Convictions  in 
England,  3805-3811. 

Prisons — Management,  etc.,  3790. 

Workhouses,  Number  of,  etc.,  3602,  3603,  3787. 

Public  Opinion 

Essential  to  convince  the  Public  that  sufficient 
Provision  is  made  for  Destitute  honest 
Wayfarers,  6808-6810. 

Recommendation  of  Charity  Organisation 
Society  Committee  in  1873,  8641. 

Way-ticket  System,  Value  of,  10200,  10201, 
10203. 

Keenness  of  Interest  in  Vagrancy  Question,  6234, 
6235. 

Liberty  of  the  Subject,  see  that  title. 

Long  Sentences  for  Vagrants,  Opposition  to  be 
feared,  8929,  8930,  8965,  8968,  8972. 

Necessity  that  public  opinion  should  be  in  favour 
of  any  reform  with  regard  to  Vagrants,  9726, 
9846. 

Police  Control  of  Vagrancy,  Difficulty  in  the  way 
of,  8792,  8793. 

Responsibility  in  regard  to  Vagrancy — -Public 
Opinion  does  not  endorse  Police  Action  in  carry  - 
ing  out  the  Law,  8093. 

Sleeping  out — Public  opinion  not  in  favour  of  en- 
forcing Law,  8136-8140. 

Way-ticket  System,  see  that  title. 

.  Quarter  Sessions 

Authority  to  commit  Vagrants  to  Labour  Colonies, 
Suggestion,  4014-4017,  10269-10271,  10640- 
10642,  10669-10671. 

Radnorshire 

Tramps  attracted  by  Birmingham  Waterworks, 
5543,  5544. 


Reading 

Begging  and  Sleeping  out — Statistics  for  1893-1903, 
8563,  8564. 

Labour  Bureau  System,  4704,  4705. 

Task,  Non-enforcement  of — Increase  in  Vagrancy 
due  to,  4859. 

Redhill  Farm  School 

Vagrant  Boys  discharged,  1900-1901,  App.,  page 
182. 

Recommendations  of  Committee,  Summary — Report, 
par.  429. 

Refractory  Paupers 

Binding  over.  Suggestion,  1111-1118. 

Medical  Examination  prior  to  Prosecution — Prison 
Commissioners'  Report,  520. 

Number  of  Cases — Number  of  Prosecutions,  Con- 
victions and  Commitments,  3429,  3512. 

Convictions  of  Vagrants  not  differentiated  from 
Convictions  of  Inmates  of  Workhouses, 
10396-10400. 

Fluctuations  prior  to  1900,  10352-10354. 

Increase  in  Number  of  Cases,  10349-10351, 
10375-10379. 

Actual  Increase  in  number  of  Proseciitions, 
10374. 

Cause : 

Possibly  some  cause  which  did  not 
exist  prior  to  1900,  10368,  10369, 
10380,  10381. 

Report,  par.  193.  198-215— Protest 
against  Conclusions  of  Committee, 
Capt.  Eardley-Wilmot's  Memo- 
randum— -Report,  page  122. 

Superior  Comfort  of  Prisons,  4861, 4862 

Increase  in  Number  of  Refractory  Paupers 
does  not  Correspond  with  Number  of 
Vagrants  relieved,  10362. 

Increase  throughout  the  Country  generally, 
10371-10373,  10376-10379. 

Statistics  1857-1903 — Increase  attributed 
to  Local  Government  Board  Circular 
of  1882,  1085-1091. 

London,  see  that  iitle, 

Manchester  Prison,  Commitments  for  Work 

house  Offences  in  1904,  9125. 
North  Wales,  Number  of  Prosecutions  during 

1904,  5540. 

Northumberland— Very  few  Convictions,  7719- 
7724. 

Not  a  large  number  of  Prosecutions  in  the  Seven- 
ties, 114. 

Pentonville  Prison — Commitments  during  1904- 

1905,  9185. 
Statistics  : 

1857-1204,  App.,  pages  115,  118. 

1893-ie04,  App.,  pages  111,  116. 

ieOO-1904,  10415-10417. 
Offences  Committed  within  Workhouse  premises,- 

1087-1090. 
Scotland  : 

Punishment  by  Governor  of  Poorhouse,  very 
few  cases  taken  before  Police,  6420-6425. 

Refusal  to  work— Punishment  not  allowed,- 
6421. 

Uniformity  in  dealing  with  by  Magistrates— Sug- 
gestion, 2110,  2308. 

Refreshment  Houses 

Excise  Licence  required  if  kept  open  after  10  o'clock- 
9505-9508. 

Refages 

see  Shelters  and  Refuges. 
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Refasal  of  Relief 

Discrimination  between  distressed  Wayfarers  and 
Professional  Tramps,  see  Honest  Wayfarer 
distinguished  from  Professional  Tramp. 

Herefordshire— Two  refusals  out  of  6,000  Appli- 
cants, 4247. 

Instances  at  Casual  Wards  at  Dewsbury  and  Tame 
Street,  Manchester,  1389-1391,  1450-1452. 

Registration  of  Labour 

Suggestion,  2913,  3022. 

Registration  of  Vagrants 

National  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to 
Children  Scheme,  10946-10948,  10954,  11046, 
11048-11051. 

Need  for — Impossible  to  deal  with  Vagrants  without 
knowledge  of  their  previous  career,  8700. 

Personal  Register  to  be  kept  by  Way-ticket  or  other- 
wise, suggestion,  2913,  3022,  3023. 

Liberty  of  the  subject  difficulty,  3024. 

Worthlessness  of,  in  so  far  as  it  depends  on  state- 
ments of  Casuals,  3174,  3175. 

Relief  Stations  for  Honest  Wayfarers 

Establishment  of,  in  England  proposed,  3781,  3782. 
Germany- — Herbergen    and  Verpflegungs-Stationen, 

see  title  Germany. 
Swiss  system,  proposed  adoption  of  : 

Stations  should  be  at  Casual  Wards  or  Police 
Stations  or  both— Suggestion,  8298,  8299. 

Task,  Question  of  remitting  on  score  of  economy 
in  accommodation,  8498. 

Test  for  iona  fides  of  Applicant  proposed: 
Getting  a  discharge  note  from  employer, 
or  making  a  Statement  which  should 
be  investigated  by  Police,  8463-84t'5, 
8495-8497. 

Man  would  have  to  stay  in  Casual  Ward 
while  inquiries  were  made,  8521,  8622. 

(For  details  of  system,  see  Switzerland — Inter- 
cantonal  Union.) 

Workhouses,  Stations  in — Suggestion,  5257,  5312, 
5316. 

Way  Ticket  necessary  to  proposed  System,  531F, 
5319. 

Relieving  Officers 

London — Special  Officers  appointed  by  Boards  cf 

Guardians  in  place  of  the  Police,  81-90. 
Police  as,  see  Police. 

Religious  Services 

Labour  Colonies,  see  that  title— aZso  Mmes  of 
Colonies. 

No  arrangements  for,  in  Casual  Wards,  541,  542. 

Rights  of  Destitute  Persons— Every  Applicant  to  be 
relieved. 

Care  of  destitute  Vagrant  compulsory  on  the  Union, 
3760. 

Circulars  of  Poor  Law  Commissioners,  interpretation 
of,  44,  45. 

Ignorance  among  the  Poor — Awkward  situations 
might  be  created  if  destitute  Persons  claimed 
their  rights,  7433-7436. 

Rochford  Union 

Accommodation — Difficulty  of  cost  in  the  way  of 
adopting  Cell  System,  6223-6227. 

New  Laundry,  cost  as  compared  with  cost  of  build- 
ings at  Hadleigh,  effect  of  Building  Bye-laws, 
6376,  6377,  6380,  6381. 

Ross  Union 

Increase  in  number  of  Vagrants— Statistics,  1005. 
Police  Superintendent  acting  as  Relieving  Officer- 
System  abandoned,  1037. 
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Rothbury  Union 

Population  and  area— Increase  in  Casuals  due  to 
Public  Works  in  District,  7632-7634. 

Routes  taken  by  Tramps 

London  and  the  West,  Routes  passing  through 
Berkshire,  4654. 

Unions  on  thtf  two  main  Routes,  4823-4832, 
4836. 

Main  Roads,  Vagrants  following,  4836,  6924,  6925. 
Tramps  going  all  over  England,  2569-2571. 

Workhouse  Masters,  Opinion  of,  2571,  2572. 

Rowton  Houses 

Begging  Letter  Writers  in — no  Inquiries  about 
Inmates  allowed,  11163,  11164,  111G8. 

Birmingham,  Rowton  House  about  to  be  opened, 
2781.  , 

Class  of  Men  hkely  to  resort  to,  2781,  2782. 

Common  Lodging-house  Accommodation,  Effect  on, 
5800. 

Not  held  to  be  Common  Lodging-houses  and  there- 
fore not  under  London  County  Council 
Control,  5658,  5785,  5836. 

Distinction  from  Common  Lodging-houses — a 
Rowton  House  was  a  Hotel,  Magisterial 
Decision,  5786-5790. 

Number  of.  Number  of  Inmates,  Number  of  Lodgers 
in  one  House,  5795-5799. 

Size,  Increase  in,  due  to  ecoriOmical  Reasons,  5832. 
Sackmaking 

Prison,  Hard  Labour  in — Heavy  Sackmaking,  779, 
798-800,  9332. 

L'nskilled  Labour — no  pliysical  Exertion  m- 
volved,  9229-9236. 

St.  Austell  Casual  Wards 

Statement  of  particulars  as  to  Vagrants  relieved 
Nov.  U04-Jan.  V.  Oo,  App.,  pages  188-206. 

St.  George's,  Hanover  Square 

Guardians'  Resolution  advocating  discontinuance  of 
separate  Casual  Ward  System  (1891),  8642. 

Number  of  Army  Pensioners  and  Army  Reserve  men 
admitted  to  Workhouse,  8653-8656. 

St.  George  in  the  East  Casual  Wards 

Completeness  and  costliness  of,  9721,  10008-10010. 

Expensive  Cells  really  only  an  Associated  Ward, 
it  being  illegal  to  lock  up  a  man,  6019-6024. 

Permission  to  take  a  Census  of  Casuals  refused  by 
Guardians  to  Salvation  Army,  6109,  6117. 

St.  Giles'  Casual  Wards 

Charity  Organisation  Society  Investigation  of  cases 
in  1887 — Proportion  of  helpable  cases,  8642. 

St.  James's  Park 

Sleeping  out  in  the  day-time,  Police  have  no  legal 
power  either  to  wake  a  man  up  or  to  move 
him,  9456-9459. 

St.  James's  Shelter 

Percentage  of  cases  found  to  be  helpable,  8659. 

St.  Johannsen  Labour  Colony,  Switzerland 

Class  of  Inmates — Many  more  old,  worn-out  and 
incurably  lazy  people  than  at  Witzwyl,  8397, 
8401. 

Cows,  Number  of,  8399. 

Size,  400  acres,  120  to  180  Colonists,  8399,  8400. 

St.  Pancras  Casual  Ward 

Cost  of  Construction,  10011. 

Inquiries  into  Circumstances  of  Casixals — Most  of 
them  content  to  spend  the  rest  of  their  lives  in 
Casual  Wards,  8642. 

Opening  of  within  the  last  three  years,  10130. 

Refusals  of  Admission— no  Refusals,  3407,  3408, 
8648. 
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Salvation  Army 

Census  of  casuals  taken  by,  in  May  1905,  6106-6115, 

App.,  page  137. 
Children,  Arrangements  for,  "  The  Nest "  for  deserted 

Children,  etc.,  5961,  5962,  6210-6213. 

City  Colonies  and  Workshops,  App.,  pages  131,  132, 
133,  135. 

Hadleigh,  Men  sent  to  from  City  Colonies  and 
Men  sent  to  City  Colonies  from  Hadleigh, 
7041-7043. 

Shelters  as  feeders  for,  7034. 

Task  Exacted : 

Colonies  not   Popular  with  Professional 
Loafer,  7093-7095. 

Object  more  to  Provide  Work  than  Shelter, 
7024-7029. 

Workshops  Free,  7165,  7184,  7425. 

Discharged  Prisoners'  Aid  Societies  Work  in  Con- 
nection with,  6170-6172. 

Free  Food  given  only  in  Special  Circumstances,  7178 
7179. 

Labour  Colony  at  Hadleigh,  see  Hadleigh, 

Lack  of  Discrimination  shown  in  dealing  with 
Vagrants,  8674,  8676. 

Legislation  on  Vagrancy  Question  promoted  by — 
Bill  based  on  General  Booth's  Pamphlet, 
"  The  Vagrant  and  the  Unemployable,'^  6188, 
6189,  6192. 

Lodging-house  in  Edinburgh,  6978. 
Shelters,  5840,  5843. 

Beneficial  effect — Kept  people  out  of  the  Streets, 
9394. 

Children  admitted,  5961,  5962. 

Class  of  Men  frequenting — Professional  Loafer 
the  Exception,  7035-7040. 

Cleanliness,  Lack  of,  3369. 

Colonies,  Shelters  as  Feeders  for,  7034,  7414- 
7419. 

Food  given  for  2d.,  5885-5887. 
Free  Food  Distribution,  Popularity  of — Altera- 
tion of  System,  9402-9406. 

Free  Shelters — No  Free  Shelters,  All  the 
Shelters  pay  their  way,  7030-7033, 
7165,  7176,  7183,  7186,  7410,  7420- 
7424. 

No  Free  Shelters  in  Holborn  Division  of 
Metropolitan  Police,  9407. 

Profit  made  on  Food  and  Shelter  Section, 
7430. 

Shelters  pay  their  way  as  a  whole,  not 
perhaps  each  one,  7404. 

Workshops  are  Free  Shelters,  7165,  7184' 
7425. 

Funds  Provided  in  first  instance  from  "  Darkest 
England"  Fund,  7181. 

Multiple  Bunks,  5667. 

Receiving  Houses  for  Loafers — if  Police  are 
empowered  to  deal  with  Habitual  Loafers, 
use  as,  Suggestion,  7190,  7191. 

Registration  as  Common  Lodging-houses,  Deci- 
sion in  Case  of  Logsdon  v.  Booth,  530. 

Rent,  Apportionment  of — Rent  actually  paid, 

7406-7409. 
Report,  par.  332. 
Scale  of  Charges,  etc.,  6182,  6186. 

Charge  of  2d.  per  night,  the  2d.  obtained 
by  begging,  9387. 

Total  Accommodation — Number  of  Nights' 
Lodgings  given,  7411-7414. 

{for  particular  Shelters,  see  their  names.) 

Workers  raised  from  the  Ranks,  and  nearer  the 
people  worked  for,  than  Officials  of  any  other 
Institution,  7099,  7101. 


Scotland 

Able-bodied   Destitute   Persons,   see  Able-bodied 
Vagrants. 

Administration  of  Law  in   regard   to  Vagrancy? 
Diversity  in,  6627. 

Begging : 

"  Masterful  Begging  "  : 

Law  did  not  touch  a  man  using  threats  and 
Abusive  Language  imless  his  Conduct 
could  be  held  to  be  a  Breach  of  the 
Peace,  6785-6790, 

Punishable  in  Rural  Districts,  6627. 
Provisions  of  the  Vagrancy  Act  Practically 
Applied  during  the  last  10  years,  511. 

Simple  Begging  not  an  Offence  in  Rural  Districts, 
6627,  6783,  6868. 

Able-bodied  Destitute,  Provision  for,  if 
Simple  Begging  were  to  be  made  an 
Offence,  6808-6810,  6840,  6847,  6873. 

Crimes  Prevention  Act  of  1871 — Simple 
Begging  not  dealt  with,  6784. 

Extension  of  Burgh  Police  Act  to  apply 
Throughout  Scotland — Recommenda- 
tion of  Committee  of  1894,  6783,  6840. 

Casual  Sick  Houses,  see  that  title. 

Child  Vagrancy — Work  of  N.S.P.C.C.  Inspectors, 
etc.,  6595,  6596. 

Church   of : 

Free  Shelter  in  Glasgow,  6608. 

Labour  Colony  started  by,  6738-6740. 

Combination  of  Parishes  for  Poorhouse  purposes 
only,  6437-6439. 

''Common  Good"  Fund — Origin  and  Application 
of,  6612. 

Common  Lodging-Houses — -Annual  Licensing  System, 
5852. 

Deaths  from  Starvation : 

Almost  impossible,  6977. 

Machinery  for  Inquiry  into,  etc.,  6756-6759. 

Departmental   Committee    of  1894— Recommend- 
ations, 508,  6783,  6840-6843. 

Extent  of  Vagrancy — ^Number  of  Vagrants,  etc.,  6411, 
6413. 

Census — Half-yearly  Census  taken  by  Police. 
6436,  6533,  6535,  8845. 

Ayrshire,  6804 — Thoroughness  of  Count 
increasing  Apparent  number  of 
Vagrants,  6813. 

*  Inclusion  of  persons  in  Common  lodging- 
houses  reducing  comparative  value, 
8561,  8562. 

Two  sets  of  Figures  should  be  taken  together 
—Tramps  of  June  a  different  Class 
from  Tramps  of  December,  6592,  6613- 
6616,  6727-6729. 
Estimated  total  number,  7547-7549. 
.Number  relieved  on  15th  May,  1903,  6436. 
Report,  par.  65. 

Statistics  1892-1904,  App.,  page  91. 
Women,  Large  number  of,  6413,  6417,  6419. 

Labour  Information  published  by  Chief  Constables 

—Publication  discontinued,  7602-7605. 
Laws  with  regard  to  Vagrancy,  6622-6626. 
Nationality  of  Tramps,  6617,  6618. 
Poor  Law  Offences — Punishment  by  Governor  of 
Poorhouse,  very  few  cases  taken  before  Police, 
6420—6425. 
Poorhouses,  see  that  title. 
Prisons : 

Cost  per  head  in  Local  Prisons,  6702-6705. 
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Scotland— CO.  <. 
Prisons — cont. 

Preference  of  Tramps  for : 

Committing  an  offence  in  order  to  get  sent 
to  prison — not  known  or  very  rare  in 
Scotland,  6708,  6888-6890. 
Simply  a  stock  expression,  6517,  6519. 
Terms  on  which  prisons  were  taken  over  by 
the  State  in  1877,  6760. 
Procurator-Fiscal,  Powers  and  Functions  of,  6733- 
6737. 

Prosecutions,  Sentences,  etc.,  see  those  titles. 
Sleeping   out : 

More  in  Scotland  than  in  England,  owing  to 
absence  of  Casual  Wards,  7669-7671. 

Number  of  Cases  dealt  with  in  1904,  6794. 

Penalty  in  Glasgow,  6499-6504. 

Public  Eoad,  Sleeping  on,  not  an  ofEence,  6792. 

Sentences  in  Lanarkshire — Feeling  that  there 
are  no  Casual  Wards  and  tramps  must 
sleep  somewhere,  6880-6887. 

Trespass  (Scotland)  Act,  Offences  dealt  with 
under,  6791,  6819-6821. 

Staircase,  Sleeping  on,  would  come  under 
Act,  6626,  6631. 

System  of  dealing  with  Vagrancy  : 

Charitable  Persons,  Kelief  of  the  Poor  left  to, 
6874. 

Conditions  for  Vagrants  easier  than  in  England, 
6981. 

Entirely  different  from  the  English  system, 

509-512. 
Report,  par.  153. 

Seamen  as  Honest  Way  farers 

Motives  of  Sailors  in  travelling  from  port  to  port, 
4365. 

Number  of  Seamen  begging  their  way  from  Welsh 
ports  to  London,  1700. 

SearcMng  of  Applicants  for  Relief 

Casual  nature  of  search,  Women  allowed  to  keep  tea, 
etc.,  1476-1480. 

Circular  of  1868,  96. 

Compulsory  Search,  Opinion  in  favour  of,  500,  3164. 

Decrease  in  Vagrancy  due  to,  495 — Capt.  Sterne's 
Report  (1872),  2006. 

Dislike  of,  by  Tramps,  1772,  2084. 

Enforcement'of  Regulations,  Casual  Wards  enforcing 
search,  App.,  pages  80,  82. 

Evasion  of  Regulation,  2641,  2643,  2647. 

Evasion  owing  to  insufQcient  staff,  4172. 

Order  of  1882,  144. 

Police  Station,  Searching  Vagrants  at — Practice  in 
North  Wales,  5524,  5525,  5534. 

Distance  between  Police  Station  and  Casual 
Ward,  5528-5530. 

Hiding  belongings  before  Search,  Possibility  of, 
5535,  5597,  5598. 

Women  Vagrants  not  searched,  5537-5539. 

Repobt,  par.  89. 

Women  Searcher  for  Women,  1477,  1478. 

(see  also  Money  owned  by  Applicants  for  Relief. )  j 

Senior,  Nassau 

Report  on  Condition  of  the  Poor  and  the  Labour- 
ing Classes  in  Europe  and  America  (1835) — 
References  to  Dutch  and  Belgian  Poor  Colonies, 
8949. 


Sentences 

Convicting  and  remitting  to  Quarter  Sessions  for 
Sentence  in  aggravated  Cases  proposed,  4326- 
4328. 

Fixing  a  minimum  Sentence  for  Vagrancy,  Question 

of,  1125,  1126. 
Better  to  let  Convictitins  pile  up  until  the  man 

could  be  treated  as  an  Habitual  Vagrant, 

8924,  8927,  8929,  8930. 
Desirable,  but  not  likely  to  be  adopted,  7877, 

7878. 

Discretion  of  Magistrates  should  be  left  unre- 
stricted, 4323-4325,  10647,  10648,  10691, 
10695,  10758-10764. 

Factories  Acts,  Minimum  Sentences  fixed  by, 
1103. 

Identification  and  Registration  of  Vagrants 
a  necessary  preliminary,  8700. 

Length  of  Sentence  which  would  be  useful : 

Eight  to  fourteen  days  for  first  offence, 
4219-4221. 

Fortnight  should  be   Minimum  Sentence 

and  minimum  of  a  month  would  be 

better,  6528,  6529. 
Fourteen  Days,  4913,  5566,  7661-7663. 

Preferable  to  seven,  1648,  1649. 

Twenty-eight  days  too  high  a  minimum, 
1121-1124. 

Month  after  previous  Conviction,  Sugges- 
tion, 7791-7793,  7874-7876. 

Month  for  First  Offence  with  Sentence  on 
report  for  Second  Offence — Suggestion, 
8713. 

Month  with  possibility  of  prolonging  period 
on  report— Suggestion,  8697,  8698. 

Nothing  under  a  year  would  do  an  Habitual 
Vagrant  much  good,  8695,  8696. 

Objections  to  fixing  minimum — Number  of 
Persons  who  would  escape  Punishment, 
1119. 

Report  —  Recommendations,  par.  194-196, 
429(15). 

Statutory  Minimum  needed,  1103. 

Labour  Colonies,  Effect  of — Magistrates  would  be 
less  unwilling  to  commit  for  a  term  of  years, 
10703-10705. 

Length   of    Sentences    for   Vagrancy  Offences- 
Average  length,  1640,  1843,  7581,  9060-9062, 
10690. 

Bow  Street,  practice  at — Benefit  of  the  One  Day 
Sentence  as  a  Record  of  a  Conviction,  etc., 
10689,  10706-10712,  10:88-10790. 

Glasgow,  Length  of  Sentences — ^^Glasgow' Police 
Act  of  1868,  Provisions  of,  6496,  6500-6504, 
6515-6. 

Refusal  to  do  Task  Work.^Length  of  Sentences 
for. 

Norwich,  2740. 

Sheffield— Longer  Sentences  given  by  Local 

Magistrates,  2455-2457. 
Wycombe,  2928,  2929. 
Statistics,    1901-1904,  App.,  page  112;  19C5 
App.,  38. 

Terms  longer  than  a  month  to  which  a  Vagrant  is 
liable  under  the  present  law,  10681. 
Long  Sentences— Deterrent  Effect  of  Longer  Sen- 
tences, etc.,  562,  703,  9543,  9677,  9678,  9873. 
Defective  Vagrants,  Case  of — Lengthening  out 
Sentence  for  good  of  Prisoner,  Suggestion, 
?  8699, 

Doubtful  whether  even  a  month's  imprisonment 
does  any  good  to  a  Vagrant— Considering 
case  week  by  week,  8833-4. 

German  Workhouses — Stress  laid  on  length  of 
Sentences,  3794,  3795,  3891 ,  3892. 

Long  Sentence  with  possibility  of  early  release  if 
the  Prisoner  showed  he  could  maintain  him- 
self. Suggestion,  3894. 
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INDEX  : 


Sentences— cow 

Long  Sentences,  etc., — cont. 

Need  for  long  Sentences  fo  counteiact  superior 
attractions  of  Prison  over  Workhouse, 
Suggestion,  1141-1143. 

Six  montlis  would  no  more  deter  a  tramp  from 
refusing  work  than  seven  days,  9287-9301. 

Twenty-one  days  and  upwards  are  deterrent. 
Percentage  of  men  who  are  indifferent  to 
Punishment,  10630,  10631. 

Magistrates,  Powers  of,  etc.  : 

Absurdity  of  bringing  a  man  before  two  Magis- 
trates and  then  discharging  him,  7657,  7658. 

Single  Magistrate  empowered  to  inflict  a  sentence 
not  exceeding  fourteen  days,  1094-1096. 

Tendency  to  let  Vagrants  off,  1641-1643,  7782- 
7788. 

Range  of  Sentences  up  to  three  months,  1093. 

Recording  Convictions  : 
> 

Better  to  let  Convictions  pile  up  till  man  could  be 
treated  as  an  Habitual  Vagrant,  8924,  8927, 
8929,  8930. 

Recording  First  Conviction  and  letting  man  go, 
suggestion,  7875,  7879-7881. 

Imposing  longer  Sentence  (fourteen  or 
twenty-eight  days)  for  next  offence, 
7582,  7583. 

Report — Recommendation,  par.  196,  429  (15.) 

Remand  for  a  week  plus  sentence  of  7  days,  10689, 
10781. 

Short  Sentences — Three,  five,  seven — twenty-eight 
days  : 

Beg  ing  and  Sleeping~out,  Number  of  Sentences 
for,  820,  821. 

Evils  of  system — Short  Sentences  futile,  costly, 
and  in  many  cases  harmful,  825,  852, 
973-975,  1053-1058,  1103,  1119,  1580, 
1623-1626,  1658,  1844,  2199-2201, 
3096,  3105-3112,  3794,  3980,  4313- 
4317,  4939,  4910,  5564,  5565,  6187- 
6190,  6524,  6525,  6530,  6701-6707, 
7579,  7580,  7585,  7659,  7789,  7  90, 
8694,  8916-8922,  8928,  r026,  9027, 
9683,  10162,  10163,  10308,  10309, 
10317,  10629,  10630,  10690,  10692, 
10694 

Alcoholic  Tramp,  Effect  on — More  harm 
than  good,  1666-1668. 

Bridge's,  Sir  J.  opinion,  4031,  4032. 

Clark's,  Sir  Andrew,  Evidence,  1130, 
1131. 

Asking  for  Long  Sentences,  offences  com- 
mitted with  the  object  of  being  sent 
to  Prison,  10155. 

Bow  Street  Magistrates  agreed  as  to  the 
uselessness  of  Short  Sentences,  10687- 
10689. 

Dispensing  with  Punishment  in  Cases 
deserving  less  than  28  Days — Sugges- 
tion, 3927,  3983-3985,  4032,  4033. 

Expense  entailed  by  short  Sentences,  4912- 
4914,  5565,  10698-10702. 

First  Offenders  : 

Percentage  in  Pentonville  Prison,  9244- 
9250. 

Re-conviction  of  First  Offenders — Per- 
centage not  increasing,  4319. 
Home  Office  Circular  Drawing  "Attention 
to  evil  of  short  sentences.  Question  of, 
10696,  10697. 

Instruction  in  Trades,  men  unable  to  bene- 
fit under  Short  Sentences,  844-847. 


iences — cont.  .  - 

Short  Sentences,  etc. — cont. 
Evils  of  system,  etc. — cont. 

Lincolnshire — Law  had  been  enforced  for 
50  years  without  the  slightest  effect, 
10150-10153,  10155,  10197. 
Prison  used  as  a  means  of  Locomotion, 

10787. 
Repoet,  par.  188-193. 

Seven  days'  sentence  meaning  four  days' 
labour,  785-795,  810-815,  1120.  ' 

Th^-ee  Days,  347,  348 — Three  Day  sentence 
one  day's  imprisonment,  5561,  5562. 

Home  Office  returns  lumping  together  sentences 
under  fourteen  days,  1098-1101. 

London  Casuals'  Affection  for  Sentences  of  21 
days  and  over,  3343-3346,  3441-3443. 

Magistrates  influenced  by  Sentiment,  News- 
papers, etc.,  551-554. 

Proportion  of  Short  Sentences — Enormous  pro- 
portion, 823,  824,  6515,  6516,  7584. 

Uniformity,  Question  of: 

Casual  Poor  Act,  Magistrates'  dealings  with 
breaches  of.  Uniformity  needed,  2110,2308. 

No  pre-arranged  Uniformity,  1638,  1639. 

Recommendation   to   the  Local  Government 
Board,  516. 

Repoet,  par.  186-187. 

Variety  of  opinion  in  Courts  of  Summary  Juris- 
diction, 1083,  1102. 

Settlement,  Law  of 

Abolition— Suggestion,  1546. 

Child  Vagrants,  Difficulty  in  Case  of — Making 
place  of  birth  place  of  Settlement,  Sugges- 
tion, 10985. 

Creation  of  Vagrant  Qass  by,  5415,  5416. 

Germany,  Law  in — Relief  of  Destitute  Persons 
without  legal  domicile,  3675-3679. 

Old  and  Impotent  Vagrants,  Compulsory  removal 
to  "Workhouse  of  Birth  place — Suggestion,  516. 

Scotland. 

Full  advantage  of  Law  taken  by  each  Parish, 
6545-6549. 

Tramps,  DifEculty  in  regard  to — No  real  Diffi- 
culty, 6550-6553. 

Sheds,  Vans  Tents,  etc. 

Model  Bye-laws  issued  by  Local  Government  Board, 
Aff.,  page  176. 

Sheffield 

Able-bodied  Inmates  set  to  Stonebreaking,  2513. 
Able-bodied  and  partly  able-bodied  inmates.  Number 

of,  2480-2489. 
Accommodation  for  Casuals,  2380. 
Ages  of  Casuals— Percentage  over  60,  2507. 
Bath,  Strictness  in  regard   to — Provision  of  clean 
Night-shirt,  separate  Towel  and  Fresh  Water, 
2411. 
CeU  System,  2390. 
Child  Vagrants : 

Adoption  by  Guardians  of  Children  of  unde- 
sirable Parents — Objections  to  Practice, 
2534,  2535. 
Iluctuations  in  Number,  2508,  2515,  2533. 
N.S.P.C.C.  work,  2509,  2510,  2511. 
Classes  of  Casuals—Tramps'  Statements  as  to  how 
long  they  had  been  tramping  and  what  had 
started  them  on  the  road,  2521,  2522. 
Clothing— Drying  and  Disinfecting,  2414. 
Detention— Hour  of  Discharge,  etc.,  2558-2560. 

Four    nights  Tramp    returning    within  the 

month  kept  four  nights,  2541,  2542. 
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Sheffield— cowi. 

Detention,  etc.- — cont. 

One  night  System,  2450. 

Breach  of  Local  Government  Board  Regu- 
lations, 2470. 
Reasons  for— Cleansing  Wards,  Smallpox 
Scare,  Lack  of  Accommodation,  etc., 
2573-2577. 

Tramps'  dislike  to  System — same  task 
exacted  for  two  meals  instead  of  five, 
2469. 

Sunday,  Tramps  not  detained  over,  2556,  2557. 

Dietary—Ordinary  house  diet,   2450,  2471-2474, 
2536-2539. 

Farm  two  miles  from  Workhouse,  2403,  2406. 

Deterrent  effect  of  sending  Men  to  the  Farm, 

2404, 2405. 
Not  a  Farm  Colonj-,  2491. 
Produce  grown,  2499. 
Size  of,  2475. 

'General  Pauperism— Increase  during  last  two  years, 
2512. 

Habitual  Tramp: 

Admitting  to  Workhouse  proper.  Practice  as  to, 
2407. 

Method  of  dealing  with,  2431. 
Honest  Wayfarers : 

Facilities  for,  2390,  2391. 

Discretion  exercised,  2416. 

Proportion  of,  2388,  2437. 
Infectious  Disease : 

Bath  as  a  means  of  Detecting,  2412,  2413. 

Eczema  among  Casuals,  Prevalence,  2408. 

Smallpox — -Nightly  Medical  Examination  of 
Casuals  when  there  was  any  sign  of 
Smallpox  in  Yorkshire,  2410. 

liand  attached  to  Workhouse,  Amount  of,  2400 
— Amount  of   Land    under  Cultivation, 
2476,  2477. 
Labour  in  connection  with,  2402. 
Medical  Officers,  Two  Resident  Officers,  2462. 
Number  of  Casuals  : 

Average  Number  per  week,  2381. 
Rise  in  1904,  2382,  2387,  2514. 

Causes    of    Rise — Depression  in 
Trade,  2383,  2386. 

Former  Employment  of  men  out  of  Work, 
2384. 

Number  of  Workhouse  Inmates — Average  Number, 
2401. 

Physical  Inability  to  do  task  : 

Discretion  used  in  case  of — Medical  Examina- 
tion, etc.,  2458-2462,  2551. 

Examination  not  strict  enough,  2546-2550. 
Wasted  Arm  not  mentioned  till  Tramp  was 
taken  before  a  Magistrate,  2468. 

Police  Co-operation  in  dealing  with  Casuals : 

PoUce  visiting  Casual  Wards  in  search  of  Persons 
"Wanted,"  2528,  2529,  2532,  2553-2555. 
Sergeant  in  charge  of  Casual  Ward — No  Deterrent 
ESect,  2527,  2529-2531. 

Prison  preferred  by  Tramps— Smashing  doors  and 
Windows  in  order  to  secure  Prosecution,  2463- 
2466. 

Search  enforced,  2414,  2415. 

Sick,  Infirm  and  Imbecile  Workhouse  Inmates 
Number  of,  2479- 

Soldiers  on  Tramp,  Proportion  of,  etc.,  2516,  2520. 


Sheffield— conif. 
Task : 

Kinds  of  Work  given— Value,  etc.,  2399,  2442- 
2447. 

Refusal  to  Work,  Procedure  in  Case  of,  2397- 
2399,  2427. 
Prosecutions,  2451— Convictions,  2454. 
Sentences— Longer  Sentences  given  by  Local 
Magistrates,  2455-2457. 
Wood  Sawing  Task : 

Average  Day's  Task,  2444. 
Profits  nil,  2446,  2447. 
Women  Casuals: 

Decrease  in  Number  of,  2508. 
Reception   by  Tramp   Mistress,  Taskmaster's 
Key  not  admitting  to  Ward,  etc., 
2578-2580. 

Shelters  and  Refuges 

Absence  of  Shelters— People  frequenting  them 
would  be  dealt  with  in  the  Districts  from 
which  they  came,  9715-9719. 
Annual  Report  and  Financial  Statement,  Requiring 
from  all  Shelters  as  Parts  of  one  Co-operative 
Administration — Suggestion,  8627-8630. 
Bath  Scheme  of  Casual  Relief— Children  and  Infirm 

sent  to  a  Refuge,  104. 
Casual  Sick  Houses,  Scotland,  see  that  title. 
Child  Vagrants  in  Towns  found  in  Shelters,  not  in 

Casual  Wards,  5922,  5923. 
Church  Army  Shelters,  see  Church  Army— Receiving 
Homes. 

Class  of  Vagrants  resorting  to  Shelters  as  a  matter 
of  course,  9578-9581,  9711-9714. 
Percentage  of  Shelter  Cases  which  might  prove 

to  be  Helpable,  8659. 
Worse  Class  of  Vagrant  than  Casual^Ward  Popu- 
lation, 9656-9664. 
Competition  with  Common  Lodging-houses,  7948- 
7953. 

Many  Men  can  only  take  Lowest  Grades  of 
Labour,  and  Shelters  are  a  Temptation  to 
them  to  give  up  work,  8666. 

Control : 

Preservation  of  Public  Health,  etc.,  9840, 
9854-9857. 

Registration  as  Common  Lodging-houses, 
Decision  in  Case  of  Logsdon  v.  Booth,  530. 

Report  —  Recommendations,  par.  361-307, 
429  (27). 

Differentiation  of  Functions,  Using  certain  Shel- 
ters as  Small  Homes  for  Treatment  of  Hopeful 
Cases,  Investigation  of  all  Cases,  etc. — Re- 
commendations of  Charity  Organisation  Society 
Committee  of  1891,  8702. 

Drunkenness,  Cases  of — Very  rare,  9628,  9629. 

Evils  of  Cheap  and  Free  Shelters — Encouragement 
of  Vagrancy  and  Sleeping  out.  Loafers 
attracted  from  other  Districts,  etc.,  5452- 
5455,  7185-7189,  7444-7448,  7452,  7828, 
7829,  7833,  7836,  7975,  7976,  8156,  8157, 
8607,  8608,  8622,  8635,  8636,  8660-8662, 
8666-8669,  8702,  9589-9591,  9597,  9598, 
9701-9714,  9852,  9853. 

Classification,  Absence  of,  leading  to  Infection 
of  Non-Criminals  by  Criminals,  8623. 

Closeness  of  Relations  between  Prison,  Shelter 
and  Casual  Ward — Addresses  given  by 
Vagrants  applying  for  Rehef,  8609-8615, 
8617. 

Feeding  Houses  for  Workhouses  and  Casual 
Wards,  3457,  10550-10553. 

Remedy  proposed — Putting  a  Trained  Expert 
in  Charge,  thoroughly  Investigating  Every 
Case  and  Endeavouring  to  Help  the  Man 
afterwards,  8659. 
REroET— par.  338-359. 
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Shelters  and  'Relages—cont. 

Food  during  Daytime  probably  obtained  by  Beg- 
ging, 9627. 
Free  Shelters: 

Benefit  of— People  go  to  Shelters  instead  of 

Sleeping  in  the  Streets,  9450. 
Birmingham — Free  Shelters,  2843. 
Closing : 

Closing  on  General  Public  Grounds,  Placing 
~  Power  of  Closing  in  Hands  of  Police 

or  City  Authorities — Opinion  in  Favour 
of,  7832-7836. 

f  Empowering  Municipal  Authority  to  close 

Shelters  unless  Work  is  req^uired^ 
Suggestion,  8158-8162. 

I  Edinburgh — Night  Refuge  at  Queensberry  House 
and  Asylum  for  the  Friendless  and  Home- 
less, 6956-6962. 

Evils  of — Encouragement  to  Vagrancy,  etc., 
refer  to  subheading  Evils  of  Cheap  and 
Free  Shelters. 

Licensing,  Need  for,  7830,  7831. 

Salvation  Army  attitude  towards,  7420-7424, 
7431-7433. 

Identification  of  Persons  resorting  to,  by  Finger- 
prints or  otherwise.  Suggestion,  8624,  8625, 
8632. 

Names  given,  though  assumed,  would  serve  for 
Verification,  8626. 
Inferiority  to  Casual  Wards  in  Baths  and  Drying  and 
Disinfecting  Arrangements,  8642. 

London,  see  that  title  ;  also  titles  Church  Army  and 
Salvation  Army. 

Memorial  to  Home  Secretary  for  Subsidy  to  enable 
Food  and  Shelter  to  be  provided  lor  Homeless 
Persons  below  Market  Price  (1889),  8642. 

Usefulness,  Question  of: 

Charitable  Refuges  might  be  made  use  of,  on 
Conditions  and  under  Regular  Rule  and  Dis- 
cipline, 8708. 

Mitigation  of  Evils  of  Vagrancy,  7448-7452, 
9394,  9450. 

Necessity  under  existing  Conditions,  7488,  8708. 

Usefulness  in  connection  with  any  System  of 
Reclamation,  9709. 

{for  particular  Shelters  and  Shelters  in  particular 
Districts,  see  names  of  Shelters  and  names  of 
Districts. ) 

Sick  Tramps,  Treatment  of 

Admission  of  Tramps  to  Workhouse  Infirmary,  Prac- 
tice as  to,  466-470. 

King's  Norton — Average  Admissions,  etc..  2835- 
2837. 

Metropolitan  Casual  Wards,  3503. 
Germany,  Treatment  in,  3916-3918. 
Medical  Officer  being  called  in.  Provision  for,  3173. 
Regulations— Order  of  1882,  146. 
Repobt,  par.  96 — Recommendations,  par.  150,  314. 

Sleeping  Out 

Amount  of  Sleeping  out,  820,  821. 

Exceptional  Amount  in  Manchester,  8134,  8135. 

Less  frequent  than  formerly,  387. 

Reduction  of  Vagrancy  in  Summer,  214,  7768, 

7769. 
Repoet,  par.  381. 
Scotland : 

Increase  in,  in  Edinburgh  due  to  Advertise- 
ment of  Charity,  6952-6955. 

More  Sleeping  out  in  Scotland  than  in  Eng- 
land owing  to  absence  of  Casual  Wards, 
7669-7671. 

Number  of  Cases  dealt  with  in  1904,  6794. 
Statistics  for  1893-1903— Variety  of  Treatment 

shown,  8563-8565,  8575-8583. 


Sleeping  Oxd—conf. 

Class  of  People  who  sleep  out : 

Not  the  Class  that  frequent  Vagrant  Wardsj. 
10492-10495. 

Percentage  who  would  stick  to  Work  if  they 
could  get  it,  6124. 

Convictions,  see  subjieading  Prosecutions  and  Con- 
victions. 

Discharge  of  Offenders  on  Promise  to  go  into  Work- 
house, Promise  never  kept,  9563-9565. 
Enforcement  of  the  Law : 

Difficulty  caused  by  Interpretation  of  Visible 
Means  of  Subsistence  Question  an 
Obstacle  to  Apprehension,  9379,  9380, 
9425-9427,  9527,  9528,  9560,  9561, 
9612,  9642,  9643. 

Best  left  to  the  Common  sense  of  the  Bench, 
10715-10719. 

Difficulty  of  apprehending  Sleepers-out — they 
are  too  sharp,  8133. 

Opinion  in  Favour  of,  8750. 

Slackness  in  regard  to — Responsibility  of  Public 
Opinion,  8139,  8140. 

Out-buildings,  Sheds,  etc..  Sleepers  in — Police  Pro- 
cedure, 9382,  9383, 9460-9470. 

Penalty  for  sleeping  out  in  Glasgow,  6499-6504. 

Police,  more  power  for,  proposed,  9460. 

Authority  for  Control  of  Vagrants,  Facilities 
for  putting  an  end  to  sleeping  out,  10496, 
10497. 

Labour  Colony  Solution  of  difficulty,  7980-7982- 

Taking  persons  found  sleeping  out  to  the  Casual 
Ward,  proposed,  9726-9731. 

Public  Road,  Sleeping  on- — ^not  an  Offence  in  Scotland, 
6792.  • 

Prosecutions  and  Convictions : 

Difference  between  one  county  and  another 
due  to  Police  practice,  not  acreage  of 
County— Statistics  for  1903,  1069-1074. 

Gloucestershire — Statistics  for  1904,  1759. 

Increase  in  Number  : 

As  Regular  but  not  so  great  as  numbers 
of  Prosecutions  for  misbehaviour,  10363 
-10365. 

Compared  with  increase  in  total  number 
of  Vagrants  relieved,  10404-10414. 

Increase  in  number  of  persons  proceeded 
against  since  1900,  10370,  10371. 

Statistics  of  number  of  Vagrants  relieved 
and  of  convictions  for  begging  and 
sleeping  out — Relative  rate  of  increase 
(1884,  1894,  1904),  10406-10414. 

Manchester  Prison,  Number  of  Commitments  in 
1904,  9125. 

Pentonville  Prison,  Commitments  during  1904-5, 
9185. 

Quinquennial  Averages  of  Persons  charged, 
1859-1903,  1064. 

Statistics,  1857-1904,  J  pp.,  page  1 13 ;  1903,App., 
page  114. 

Refusals  of  admission  to  Casual  Wards — Few  Cases 
of  Sleeping  out  in  comparison  with  number 
of  Refusals,  10492. 
Tramps  refused  admission  to  Casual  Wards  do 
not  sleep  out,  3417-3420. 

Report — Recommendations,  par.  378-384,429  (31), 

Sentences  for  Sleeping  out : 

Lanarkshire — Feeling  that  as  there  are  no  Casua  l 
Wards,  tramps  must  sleep  somewhere,  6880- 
6887. 

Vary  very  much- — Light  sentences  imless  it  is- 
a  repeated  offence,  9428-9433. 

Seriousness  of  Offence— Danger  of  Fire,  etc.,  4799- 
4802,  7667,  7668. 
Farmer's  point  of  view,  6901. 
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Sleeping  Out— cont. 

Seriousness  of  Offence — cmt. 

Necessitating  Arrest  of  persons  sleeping  out, 

1704,  1705. 
Not  very  serious,  7826. 
Staircases,  Sleeping  on  : 

Scotland — Sleeping  on  Staircases  would  come 

under  Trespass  Act,  6626,  6631. 
Spitalfields — Police  do  not  patrol  private  build- 
ings, 9566-9573. 

Trespass  (Scotland)  Act,  etc.,  Offences  dealt  with 
under,  6791,  6819-6821. 

Smallpox,  Spread  of,  by  Tramps 

"Astounding"    Effect   of   Tramps   in  spreading 
Disease,  3052. 

Common  Lodging-houses,  Spread  of  Smallpox  by- 
inmates  of,  2623,  2624,  5900. 
Birmingham,  2623. 

Closing  houses  in  case  of  Smallpox  ^ — Case  where 
Compensation  was  given  to  keeper  of  house, 
3214,  3215. 

Comparative  Insusceptibility  of  Inmates  to 
disease,  5901. 

Comparison  with  Casual  Wards  as  means  of 
spreading  Smallpox,  3200-3204. 

Number  of  Cases  traced  to  Common  Lodg- 
ing-houses, Number  traced  to  Casual 
Wards,  3113-3116,  3137,  3138. 

Disinfection,  etc.,  Lack  of  FaciUties  for,  2624. 

London  County  Council ,  Conference  of  1894 — 
Resolutions,  530. 

Vaccination,  Compulsory  Vaccination  of  all 
Tramps  in  Common  Lodging-houses — Sug- 
gestion, 3208. 

Conference  of  Local  Authorities  at  the  County  Hall, 

Spring    Gardens,  1904 — Resolutions  adopted, 

App.,  page  164. 
Conferences  of  Urban  Sanitary  Authorities  of  England 

and  Wales  in  1894  and  1904,530,  3066-3058, 

3064. 

Detention : 

Actual  Cases  of  Smallpox  could  be  detained, 
but  contact  cases  could  not,  539,  540. 

Contact  Cases — Resolutions  in  favour  of  Power 
of  Detention  for  Local  Authority,  534. 

Dirt,  Smallpox  spread  by,  3083. 

Durham  Rural  District  Council  Hospital,  Cases  of 
Smallpox  traced  to  a  Vagrant,  530. 

Epidemic  of  1902-1904— Spread  of  Smallpox  bv 
Vagrants,   3053-3056,  3069-3072. 

Honest  Wayfarers,  Smallpox  Spread  by,  3182-3186. 

Labour  Colonies  Remedy,  3066. 

Medical  Officer  of  Health's  Reports,  530. 

Precautions  in  Casual  Wards : 

Bath  as  a  Means  of  Detecting  Smallpox,  2621, 
2622,  2626-2629. 

Water  should  never  be  used  more  than 
once,  3084,  3085. 

Circulars  to  Boards  of  Guardians  outside  London, 
App.,  page  166. 

Conference  of  1894 — Resolutions,  530. 

Diagnosis — Difficulty  for  Inexpert  Persons  to 

recognise  Signs  of  Smallpox,  3077,  3078, 

3080-3082. 

Epidemic  of  1903 — Infectious  Vagrants  passed 
on.  Insufficient  Examination,  etc.,  3071, 
3072. 

Isolation,  Inadequate  Provision  for,  3059,  306'^, 
3187-3189. 

King's  Norton  Union,  2620-2628,  2829-2834. 

Local  Government  Board  Suggestions — Medical 
Examination,  etc.,  528. 


Smallpox,  Spread  of,  by  Tramps— corei. 
Precautions  in  Casual  Wards — cont. 

North  Wales  Unions— Smallpox  brought  by 
Tramps  into  Unions  which  bathed,  as  well 
as  into  Unions  which  did  not,  5547-5549. 

Possibihty  of  Precautions  a  Reason  against 
doing  anjrthing  to  divert  Tramps  from 
Casual  Wards,  528. 

Sheffield — Nightly  Medical  Examination  of 
Casuals  when  there  was  any  sign  of  Small 
pox  in  Yorkshire,  2410. 

Undetected  Cases — Tramps  Suffering  from  Small- 
pox passing  through  Casual  Wards  un- 
detected. Omission  of  Bath,  etc.,  2622- 
2628. 

Wycombe — No  System  of  Examination,  3020. 

Procedure  when  a  Tramp  is  found  to  be  suffering 
from  Smallpox  on  Admission  to  a  Casual  Ward, 
535-538. 

Report — Recommendations,  par.  368-377,  429  (29, 
30). 

Smith's,  Dr.  Edward,  Dietary  for  Able-bodied  Paupers 

10849-10851,  10855-10857,  10862. 

Soup  Kitchens 

Indiscriminate  Soup  Kitchens  playing  into  the  hands 
of  Indiscriminate  Shelters  and  helping  to  create 
Vagrants,  8622. 

South  African  War—Effect  on  Vafjrancy. 

Decrease  in  Vagrancy  in  1900  partly  due  to  the  War, 
220,  597,  1064-1067,  1774,  10357,  10358. 

Increase  in  Vagrancy  due  to  Return  of  Men  from 
the  War,  909,  1007,  1064,  1068,  1069,  1774, 
4648-4651,  7555,  7714,  8556. 

Increase  mainly  due  to  Subsidence  of 
Demand  for  Unskilled  Labour — Returned 
Soldiers  who  took  to  the  Road  were  only 
reverting  to  their  Former  Position,  8557- 
8560, 

Stafford 

Attractive  Tramp  Route — Enormous  Number  of 
Tramps  passing  through  Stafford  to  and  from 
the  Hop-picking,  etc.,  10938,  10939,  11024, 
11025. 

Child  Vagrants,  Abnormal  Proportion  of — Census 
of  1903,  10931-10939,  11023, 11024,  11046. 


Standard  of  Life  among  the  Lower  Classes  in  London, 
etc. 

Common  Lodging-house  Standard  the  Lowest  that 
should  be  Accepted,  5810,  5812. 

Importance  of  Good  Beds  with  Sheets,  etc.,  as  a 
Means  of  restoring  Self-respect,  8163-8165. 

Moral  and  Social  Evil  of  Low  Standard,  5670,  5671, 
5688,  5900. 

Raising  Standard  in  Common  Lodging-houses,  would 
not  affect  the  Class  as  a  whole,  5816,  5817. 

Tendency  to  accept  Lower  Standard  and  Worse 
Accommodation,  5680-5687. 

Tenement  Houses,  Physical  Conditions  in,  5813- 
5815. 

Improvement  due  to  Inspection,  etc.,  5813,  5814. 

Separation  of  the  Sexes, Difficulty  in  regard  to, 
5815. 

Tramp  Prisoner  has  no  idea  of  Comfort,  9283,  9284. 

Standing  Joint  Committee 

Authority  to  control  Vagrancy — Discussion  of  scheme, 
3927,  4072-81,  4354,  4770-4779,  4844,  4857, 
4956-Cl,  7707-9,  8474-8477, 8493, 8494, 10301-6. 

Many  Casual  Wards  would  not  be  satis- 
factory, and  would  be  rebuilt  at  great 
expense,  8474-8477. 
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standing  Joint  Committee— cow;. 

Authority  to  Control  Vagrancy— corii. 

Renting  Wards  from  Guardians,  proposed, 
8478,  8479. 

Repoet— Recommendation,  par.  129,  130,  131. 

Superintendents  who  are  Masters  of  Work- 
houses, Tutting  under  Standing  Joint  Com- 
mittee for  Casual  Ward  purposes,  proposed, 
8473. 

Workhouse  15" aster  might  be  appointed  ad  hoc 
as  Constable  in  charge  of  Ward  where  there 
were  very  few  Tramps,  8480. 

Labour  Colonies,  Management  by  the  Standing  Joint 
Committee  under  Home  Office  combined  with 
Local  Inspection,  suggested,  3948-3951,  4047. 

Starnthwaite  Laoour  Colony 
Date  of  Establishment,  5040. 
No  Resident  Head— Local  Manager,  5035,  5036. 
Number  of  Inmates,  5037. 

Starvation,  Deaths  from 
Scotland :  . 

Almost  impossible,  6977. 
Machinery  for  Inquiry,  6756-6759. 

State  Children's  Association 

Barrack  Schools  of  any  sort.  Objections  to,  6093. 

Gorst's,  Sir  J.,  Vagrant  Children  Bill  drafted  by  Asso- 
ciation, 5917. 

Statistics  of  Vagrancy,  Afp.,  pages  19-37. 
Report,  par.  46-77. 

refer  also  to  title.  Extent  of  Vagrancy  Evil. 

Stepney 

Homeless  Men  and  Women,  Number  found  on  Night 
of  17  Feb.  1905,  5908,  5910,  9587-9591. 

Stone  breaking  Task 

Amount  of  Stone  to  be  broken  at  King's  Norton, 
2703. 

Hard  Labour  in  Prison,  779,  780,  797. 

Stone  breaking  involves  a  certain  amount  of 
Physical  Exertion,  9314-9316. 
Objections  to,  429. 

Uniformity  Difficulty— Stone  breaking  Skilled 
Work,  315-319,   1870,  1871,  2252,  2253, 
2703-2707,  2725. 
Unsuitable  Task — Not  fair  to  put  a  Watchmaker 
to  Stone  breaking,  9698. 
Opinion  in  Favour  of,  3931. 
Profit  on  Broken  Stones,  Question  of,  429. 
Report,  par.  93. 

Stone  pounding,  Comparison  with,  2247-2254,  2335- 
2338. 

Test  in  Scotch  Poorhouses,  6444-6446. 

Stone  pounding  Task 

Chairman  of  Nantmch  Guardians,  Task  performed 
by,  2030,  2033,  2034. 

Cost  of  Material,  Price  realised  by  Sale  of  Produce — 
Task  more  preventive  than  remunerative,  2038- 
2040,  2248,  2249. 

Decrease  in  number  of  Casuals  after  introduction 
of  Stone  pounding,  2018-2021,  2028,  2029, 
2044,  2174,  2178,  2273-2275. 

Neighbouring  Unions,  complaints  that  Tramps 
were  forced  on  them  by  System,  2180-2181. 

No  alteration  of  Diet  at  time  of  Introduction, 
2313-2315. 

Disposal  of  Broken  Produce,  2191,  2196,  2255. 

Difficulty  at  Leeds,  2439-2441. 

Habitual  Tramps,  Task  usually  given  to,  at  Cuckfield, 
2074. 

Making  Task  Universal  and  Uniform — Suggestion, 
2045. 


Stone  pounding  Task— co««. 

Material  at  Cuckfield — FUnts  from  Shoreham  Beach^ 
2031,  2032. 

Nature  of  Task,  Quantity  of  Stone  to  be  Crushed,  etc.,. 
2022-2026,  2035,  2025-2030. 

Physical  Capacity  of  Casuals,  Taking  into  Account — 
Proportion  set  to  Stone  pounding  at  Cuckfield, 
2027,  2035,  2073,  2173,  2371-2374. 

Refusal  to  do  Task— Prosecutions  at  Cuckfield,  2046, 
2332. 

Prison  preferred — Casual  twice  sentenced  to  a 
month's  imprisonment,  2054. 

Punishment  never  less  than  28  days,  2048-2062, 
2199. 

Report,  par.  149. 

Sifting — Men  trying  to  force  Wires  of  Sieve  further 
apart,  2331. 

Skilled  Work  and  therefore  uneven  Task,  4993-4995. 

Sore  Hands,  Complaints  of,  2188,  2189. 

Stone  breaking,  Advantages  as  compared  with,  2247— 
2254,  2335-2338. 

Sussex  Workhouses  following  Example  of  Cuckfield,. 

2051,  2053,  2183. 
Task  not  Completed,  Discretion  used  in  case  of  MeiD 

trying  to  do  the  Work,  2333,  2334. 

Uniformity — ^Difficulty  in  regard  to  Material,  2355- 
2360. 

Unskilled  Labour,  Suitable  Task  for  Vagrants,  429, 
2036,  2184-2187,  2250,  2251,  9040-9047. 

Straw  Cases  for  Wine  Bottles 

Industry  in  Swiss  Labour  Colonies,  Introducing 
into  English  Prisons  and  Workhouses,  Sug- 
gestion, 8331. 

Street  Trading  Act 

Child  Vagrancy  in  Manchester,  Children  driven  from! 
the  Streets  by  the  Act,  7927. 

Summary  Jurisdiction— Vagrancy   Oftences  summarily 
determined. 

Annual  Report — -Regular  Investigation  of  Inequalities- 
of  Returns  suggested,  8591,  8605-8607,  8627. 

Courts  of  Summary  Jurisdiction : 

Number  of  Courts,  Number  of  Magistrates  for 
each  Court,  etc.,  1093. 

Powers  of — Report,  par.  217. 

Single  Magistrate,  Court  composed  of — Limit  of 
Magistrate's  Powers,  1094-1096. 

Difference  of  Opinion  among  Magistrates  as  to  En- 
forcement of  the  Law,  8751,  8752. 

First  Offenders,  Percentage  of,  at  Pentonville,  9244— 
9250. 

Methods  of  tracing  Prisoners — -Possibility  that 
Previous  Convictions  are  not  traced  in 
case  of  Short-timers,  9302-9312. 

Injustice  of  classing  Vagrancy  Offenders  with 
Criminals,  9069-9077,  9116-9121. 

Minimum  Sentence  for  all  Summary  Convictions, 
Suggestion,  1125,  1126. 

Objection  to,  removed  by  Act  of  1879,  1103. 

Number  of  Cases : 

Decrease  in  Number  of  Persons  proceeded  against 
summarily  for  all  Offences,  10366,  10367. 

Increase  since   1900 — Increase  at  Pentonville 
Prison,  9258-9260,  9263-9265. 

Causes  of  Increase — Question  whether  In- 
crease due  to  change  in  Prison^Con- 
ditions,  9262-9271. 

Manchester  Prison,  1904,  9123-9127. 

Statistics : 

1893-1903,  8563-8565,  8575-8583. 

1900-1904,  Total  Number  of  Persons  sum- 
marily Convicted,  10427-10433. 

Petty  Offenders  repeatedly  coming  up.  Inclusion' in 
Definition  of  Vagrancy,  Suggestion,  7160. 
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Summary  Jurisdiction,  etc.— f ow  f. 

Relation  to  Vagrancy  prior  to  1903 — Since  1903' 
Vagrancy  has  increased,  but  Offences  have  gone 
down  and  the  inference  is  that  the  Law  is 
not  enforced,  8553-8555. 

Statistical  Tables : 

1857-1904,  ^ pp.,  pages  113-118. 

1893-1904,  Afp.,  page  111. 

1903,  4pp.,  page  114. 

Stricter  Supervision  by  Home  OfiBce,  Suggestion* 
8605. 

Table  of  Offences  and  Statutory  Enactments 
applicable,  App.,  page  8. 

Uniformity,  Suggestions  for  Securing : 

Identification  System  necessary  to  Uniform 
Administration  of  the  Law,  8759. 

Remodelling  the  Vagrancy  Act  to  suit  Modern 
Requirements — -Fixing  a  Minimum  Sentence 
and  giving  Power  to  send  Vagrants  for  long 
Periods  to  Labour  Colonies,  8754-8769. 

Reporting  Circumstances  of  all  Cases  of  Non- 
enforcement  to  Home  Office  who  could 
then  make  a  strong  Report  on  the  Subject, 
8752-8754. 

Summary  Jurisdiction  Act  of  1879 

Objection  to  Minimum  Sentences  taken  away  by  the 
Act,  1103. 

Summary  of  Committee's  Recommendations 
Report,  par.  429. 

Sunday 

Best  Day  for  Begging  ,1826-1828,  2291-2293. 

Detention  o\er  Sunday,  see  Detention. 

Sunday  in  Casual  Wards— No  Reforming  or  Religious 
Influence  of  any  kind,  541,  542. 

Surrey 

Gipsies  on  Surrey  Commons — Difficulty  in  dislodging, 
Police  have  no  Power,  etc.,  8591-8599,  8602- 
8604. 

Proportion  of  Vagrancy  high  according  to  Popula- 
tion, 300. 

Sussex  Unions 

Casual  Wards— Class  of  Wards,  2170. 

Switzerland — Administration  in  regard  to  Vagrancy. 

All  Cantons  subject  to  Federal  law,  but  in  practice 
the  matter  left  to  each  Canton,  8280-8282. 

Authority — Council  of  the  Canton  and  Council  of  the 
District. 

Elective  Bodies  not  necessarily  containing  a 
Government  Representative,  8309,  8313. 

Power  of  detaining  a  man  for  three  years,  8305, 
8310,  8314. 

Qualifications  of  Councillors — ^They  know  more 
than  a  Magistrate  about  cases  from  their 
District,  8391,  8392,  8436. 

Begging. 

Decrease  in— Causes  of  Decrease,  8276,  8372, 
8373,  8436. 

Procedure— Police  would  either  take  Beggar 
before  a  Magistrate  or  send  him  to  his  own 
Gemeinde  ;  in  either  case  he  might  be  com- 
•  mitted  to  a  forced  Labour  Colony,  8305, 

8392. 

Cantons  outside  Inter-Cantonal  Unions  for  Relief 
of  Poor  Travellers— Travellers  dealt  with  by 
Police,  8286. 

Causes  of  Vagrancy— Drink  the  main  Cause,  8385. 
Difierence  between  English  and  Swiss  Circumstances 

— ThriftLness  of  Swiss  Authorities,  8437-8439. 
Identification  Difficulty  non-existent — Every  person 

must  have  papers  of  Origin,  8436,  8453-8457. 
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Switzerland,  etc. -co;*?. 

Indoor  Relief  given,  but  quite  apart  from  Treatment 

of  Vagrants,  8302-8304. 
Inter-Cantonal  Union  for  Relief  of  poor  Travellers, 
8283-8285,  8297,  App.,  pages  105,  106. 
Accommodation  given — Rough  Accommodation, 
8499,  8500. 

Almsgiving,  .Effect  of  Society  in  lessening  willing- 
ness to  give  Alms,  8286,  8374. 

Decrease  in  Vagrancy'and  Begging  due  to  system , 
8373,  8436. 

Distance  apart  of  Stations,  8501,  8502. 

Lucerne,  Working  of  System,  in,  8430. 

Passes,  System  of: 

Forfeiture  of  Book  for  beggi  ng  or  refusing 
suitable  Work,  8288,  82  91,  8292, 8296, 
8458-8461,  8519,  8520. 
i    ,         No  Route  indicated — Traveller  at  Ubertyto 
go  where  he  chooses  in  search  of  work, 
,',  8289,  8290,  8452. 

Travellers  must  furnish  proof  of  having 
worked  within  the  last  three  months 
and  of  having  been  out  of  work  at  least 
:  five  days,  8287,  8288,  8294. 

Police,  Connection  with — Some  Herbergen  at 
Police  Stations,  8285. 

Public  Opinion   in   Switzerland — System  cer- 
tainly considered  successful,  8300,  8301. 

Report,  par.  171. 

Voluntary  Society  with  Contributions  and  Privi- 
leges from  Federal  and  Cantonal  Govern- 
ments, 8283-8285,  8449,  8450,  8462. 

No  conditions  attached  to  Government 
Grant,  8503,  8504. 

Labour  Colonies — ^Forced  Labour  Colony  System, 
etc.,  App.,  pages  106-110. 

Administration  by  Cantonal  Council  without 
Interference  of  any  sort  from  Federal 
Government,  8319-8322. 

Officers  appointed  by  Cantonal  Coimcil,8319. 

Beggars,  Liabihty  to  be  sent  to  a  Forced  Labour 
Colony,  8305. 

]  Class  of  men  sent : 

Criminals — Men  not  usually  sent  for  Crimes 
3j'  of    Violence,    but    practice  varies, 

8420. 

Loafers  more  or  less  habitual,  many  fairly 
Young  Men,  8388-8390. 

Workhouse,  Cases  occasionally  sent  from, 
8393. 

Classification  recognised  as  desirable,  8533. 

Competition  with  outside  Labour  —  Question , 
does  not  arise,  there  is  plenty  of  Market  for 
everything,  8433. 

Decrease  in  Vagrancy  and  Begging  due  to  System, 
8372,  8373,  8388. 

Diet — More   Vegetarian   than   Diet   given  in 
».  English  Institutions,  8353. 

Appearance  of  Colonists  Evidence  that  Diet 
was  good  and  sufficient,  8505-8507. 

Discharge  difficulty,  7168-7170. 

Hours  of  Work — Much  longer  than  in  English 
Prisons,  8330,  8334 

Inspection  by  Local  Visiting  Committee,  8320 
8321. 

Number  of  Colonies — ^Nearly  every  Canton  has 
either  a  Colony  or  an  Agreement  with  a 
Canton  which  has  a  Colony,  8317,  8318. 

Payments  for  Colonists — Gemeinde  makes  a  small 
Payment  in  all  Cases,  8311,  8312. 

Prisons,  Relief  of— Many  Colonists  must  other- 
wise have  been  in  Prison,  8338,  8339. 
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Switzerland— eo?)  t. 

Labour  Colonies — cont. 

Public  Opinion  undoubtedly  in  Favour  of  System, 
843?. 

Reformation  of  Character  Question : 

General  Opinion  that  Reformation  is 
hardly  to  be  hoped  for,  but  that  there 
is  some  chance  for  the  Younger  Men, 
8378,  8379,  8385-8387. 

No  Record  kept — General  Statements  to  the 
effect  that  many  Colonists  get  work 
and  at  any  rate  do  not  return,  8408- 
8412. 

Report,  par.  249-256,  274. 

Stimulus  to  Work — Bonus  on  discharge,  fear  of 
Punishment,  etc..  No  Canteen  System, 
8508-8514. 

Term  of  Detention  : 

Magistrates  give  shorter  Terms  than 
District  Councils,  8416. 

Varying  in  different  Cantons — Six  Months 
practically  the  Minimum,  8306-8308. 

Utilisation  of  Labour  that  would  otherwise  be 
Wasted,  8395. 

Value  of  System — Worth  while  to  Maintain, 
since  it  discouraged  Tramping  and  might 
Reform  some  Tramps,  8388. 

Voluntary  Colonies : 

Adjuncts  to  Forced  Labour  Colonies,  574, 
575. 

Number  of — Cost,  etc.,  of  Herdern  Colony, 
8434. 

(For  particular  Colonies,  see  their  names — 
Witzwyl,  Gmiinden,  etc.) 

Poor  Law  Area — Each  Canton  and  each  Gemeinds 
or  Commune,  8277,  8278. 

Workhouse,  Sick-house,  and  Orphanage — Separate 
Institutions  in  many  Communes,  8304. 

Tame  Street,  Manchester— Women's  Casual  Ward,  1297. 

Admission— Bully-ragging   by  Official,  1383-1388, 
1419,  1438-1441. 

Bathing — Bath  Immediately  after  Meal,  etc.,  1393, 
1453-1456. 

Beds — Plank   Beds   unnecessarily   close  together, 
1395. 

Straw  Mattress  allowed  only  to  Persons  lying  ill, 
1418. 

Blankets — Condition,  1394. 

Class  of  Inmates — ^Very  few  Regular  Tramps,  1421. 

Respectable  Married  Women,  1440,  1441. 
Cleanliness  of  Ward,  1393. 
Clothing  : 

Damage  to  own  Clothing  by  Task  Work,  1406- 
1409,  1420. 

Garments  Supplied — Scanty  and  not  Clean,  1393, 
1394. 

Detention — Time  of  discharge,  1416-1418. 

Detention  of  Woman  who  would  otherwise  have 
obtained  work,  1420,  1421. 

Dietary : 

Food  good  and  palatable,  but  unsuitable  for 
working  on,  water  from  bath  tap,  etc.,  1393, 
1395,  1412-1415,  1458. 

Mid-day  meal,  1406 — Hot  water  for  own  tea 
obtained,  1416. 
Disturbance  of  rest  due  to  late  admissions,  1395- 

1398. 

Extra  facilities  for  Casuals,  alleged,  1379, 1380. 
Officials  in  Ward,  conduct  of,  1393,  1420. 
Refusals  of  Admission,  1389-1391,  1450-1452. 
Regulations  strictly  observed  inside  Ward,  1448-1456. 


Tame  Street,  Manchester,  etc-— cont. 

Situation — In  the  heart  of  the  poorest  part  of  Man- 
chester, 1381. 

Task — Oakum  picking,  cleaning,  etc.,  1401-1404, 
1412. 

Damage  to  own  clothing  by  task  work,  1406- 
1409. 

Total  effect  of  treatment — Month  required  to  recover, 
1444,  1457. 

Tannenhof— Voluntary  Labour  Colony,  2976-2983. 
Vagrant  hardly  known  in  Colony,  2984. 

Task 

Act  of  1842— Task  of  four  hours  first  legalised,  36,  39. 
Average  man,  task  fixed  for — Stronger  man  gets  a- 

good  deal  of  leisure,  1644-1646. 
Blistering  hands  on  purpose  to  avoid  task,  429. 
Circular  of  1848,  46. 

Clothing — -Damage  to  own  clothing  by  task  work, 
1406-1409. 

Competition  of  Workhouse  Labour  with  individual 
trades. 

Difficulty  of  finding  Labour  that  would  not 
compete  with  outside  industry,  484,  3362, 
3365,  3366. 

Firewood  manufacturers'  complaint,  180-183, 
3365,  3366. 

Dewsbury — Absence  of  complaint  from  out- 
side Public,  898-900. 

Conditions  of  Labour  making  men  hate  work,  5939, 
5940,  5942. 

Country   Workhouses — Choice    confined  to  stone 
breaking  and  digging,  4185-4188. 

Deterrent  effect,  6975,  6976,  6980. 

Decrease  of  Vagrancy,  1842-1844,  attributed  to 
establishment  of  task,  40. 
Difficulties  of  arrainging  task  work : 

Easier  to  deal  with  a  large  number  than  with 
two  or  three  Tramps, — Expense  Question, 
451^53. 

Enforcement  of  Regulations — Tendency  towards 
slackness  and  leniency,  63-65,  440,  441, 
2645,  2646,  4859,  App.,  80,  83. 

Inspectors'  Reports  to  Poor  Law  Board  in  1866, 
63-65. 

Number  of  Unions  which  imposed  no  task — ■ 
Inspectors'  Reports  in  1866,  60. 

Pressure  on  Wards  where  task  light  or  not 
enforced,  3258-3260,  3265-3267,  3272- 
3275,  3285,  3400-3410,  5332-5334, 
5339. 

Stafford  and  Lichfield,  number  of  Trampa 
compared,  11024,  11046-11048. 
Fours'  Hours  Task: 
Act  of  1842,  36. 
Circular  of  1868,  96. 

Hard  Labour  in  Prison  preferred  by  Tramps,  1618, 
10159,  10160,  App.,  page  77. 

Historical  Review  of  Legislation,  etc.,  13,  31-37. 

Ideal  Task,  333,  334,  447-450. 

Irksome  and  troublesome  and  not  skilled,  2110. 
Most  effective  tasks,  429,  3931. 

Industrial  training,  difficulty  of,  owing  to  short 
period  of  detention,  484. 

Kind  of  Labour  given,  325, 429,  433-435,  484,  3245 
3248,  3314-3317,  3361,  3363,  App.,  pages 
80,  82. 

Better  class  of  Vagrant  resenting  kind  of 
Labour  imposed,  2910,  2957. 

Suggestions  as  to  a  free  hand  for  the  Guardians 
and  Introduction  of  some  Work  suited 
to  persons  of  low  physique,  647. 
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Task— con?. 

Kind  of  Labour  given —  cont. 

Touch  of  skilled  Workmen  interfered  with  by 
Prescribed  Task,  alleged,  438,  439. 

Useless  work,  Hatred  of,  436. 
Non-habitual — Employment  in  household  duties  in 
Casual  Ward,  9690. 

Objections  to  Task  System,  5405. 

Order  of  1882 — Task  prescribed,  but  made  variable 
by  Guardians,  146 — Text  of  Order,  Af'p., 
pages  10,  12. 

Inspectors'  opinions  asked  in  1903,  193,  194. 

Laxity  in  carrying  out — Circular  of  1896,  192. 

Painter  staying  two  or  three  weeks  doing  odd  jobs, 
case  of,  484-489. 

Permitting  Task  to  be  done  on  Day  of  Admission — 
Manchester  Regulation,  7818-7820. 

Persons  of  low  physique,  work  suited  to,  647. 

Profit  on  Task. 

Cost  of  Maintenance  ought  to  be  met  by  Profit 
on  Task,  5621. 

Metropohtan  Casual  Wards,  3364,  3365. 

No  Profit  at  Sheffield,  2446,  2447. 

Eefusal  to  Work— Plea  of  Physical  Incapacity,  etc. 
Medical  Examination  in   Cases  of  Physical 
Inability,  App.,  page  83. 

Complete  Examination  in  all  Cases  at  King's 
Norton,  2826-2828,  2853. 

Discretion  used  at  Sheffield,  2458-2462. 

Exemption  of  those  suffering  from  any 
Infirmity — Responsibihty  of  Doctor  and 
Workhouse  Master,  430-432,  459-464, 
521-523. 

Medical  Certificate  always  obtained  before 

Prosecution  at  Cuckfield,  2343-2346. 
Medical  Examination  only  when  Physical 

Inability  pleaded — Wycombe  Union, 

3018,  8019,  3025,  3026. 
Metropohtan  Casual  Wards,  3320,  3331, 

3432,  3433,  3495-3498,  3505-3510. 
Nature  of  Examination — Not  Strict  enough 

at  Sheffield,  2546-2551. 

Number  of  Cases  found  to  be  unfit  upon 
Examination  at  King's  Norton,  2854- 
2856. 

Physical  Inabihty  of  large  Proportion  of 
Casuals  Committed,  Preliminary  Medi- 
cal   Examination    suggested — Prison 
Commissioners'  Report,  520. 
Wasted  Arm  not  mentioned  till  man  was 
taken  before  a  Magistrate,  2468. 
Penalty  to  be  imposed — Suggestion,  516. 
Prosecutions— Length  of  Sentences,  etc. : 
Birmingham,  2742-2748. 
King's  Norton,  2742,  2752. 

Longer  Sentences  given  by  Local  Magis- 
trates, 2455-2457. 
Norwich,  2740. 
Sheffield,  2451,  2454. 

Wycombe,  2927-2929,  3027,  3039,  3040- 
Return    to    Workhouse    after  Prosecution- 
rare  occurrence,  2354,  2355. 

Report — Recommendations  par.  148-li"i0  4'^9  (7 
12).  '    -    V  > 

Situation  of  Workhouse— Difficulties  at  Dewsburv 
854,905,906. 

Sufficiency  of  Task  in  Metropolitan  Casual  Wards 
3319. 

Time-work,  substituting  for  Piece-work,  184  185 
320-322,  447-450,  647,  707-710. 
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Task — cont. 

Time-work,  etc. — cont. 

Prescribed  task  existing  only  as  regards  Stone 
breaking  and  Oakum  picking,  429. 

Uniformity  of  Task : 

Difficulties  in  securing  under  present  System, 
Local  Conditions,  etc.,  306,  313-319,  328, 
329,  1859,  1874.  3257-3260,  4944-4948. 

Expertness  of  the  old  hands,  3310-3313,  3367, 
3501. 

Material,  Difficulty  in  regard  to  getting  same 

Material,  2356-2360. 
Suggestion  that  work  should  be  Uniform  in 

Degree  of  Exertion  and  Time  occupied,  647, 

707-710. 

Uniformity  desirable  and  possible,  5573,  5574. 

Opinion  that  Uniformity  could  be  secured 
to  a  larger  extent  than  at  present,  163. 

Uniformity  impossible : 

Order  of  1871 — Regulations  with  alterna- 
tives which  make  Uniformity  im- 
possible, 104. 

Task  must  change  with  Locality,  4185. 

Way- ticket  Holders.  Task  for,  exemption  from  Task 
suggested,  2246,  4923. 

Report — Recommendation,  par.  179,  180,  429 
(12). 

Women,  Tasks  set  for : 

Amount  of  Work  required  out  of  all  proportion 
to  amount  of  Relief  given,  1481,  1482. 

Cuckfield,  2320,  2321. 

Dewsbury,  1331. 

Metropolitan  Casual  Wards,  3248. 

No  proper  task  for  Women,  4185,  4188,  4189. 

North  Bierley,  1365-1368. 

North  Wales  Unions,  5513. 

Tame  Street,  Manchester,  1401-1404,  1412. 

Workhouse  Master,  Labour  regulated  by,  421-423, 
521-523. 

see  also  Names  of  particular  tasks — Corn-grinding, 
Oakum-picking,  Stone-breaking,  etc. 

Tea 

Cost  of — Very  expensive  as  compared  with  most 
articles  of  diet,  5877. 

Telephonic  Communication 

Advantages  of,  in  dealing  with  Vagrants,  1996. 

Tents,  Vans,  Sheds,  etc. 

Model  Bye-laws  issuei  by  Local  Government  Board, 
App.,  page  176. 

Terms  of  Reference  and  Constitution  of  Committee— 

Report  iii. 

Test  Houses,  Ajop.,  page  158. 

Cost   of— Statistics,   etc.,  10119-10122. 

Distinction  between  ordinary  Workhouse  and  a 
Test  House,  9997,  9999-10001. 

Thavies  Inn  Casual  Ward 

Popularity  of — Refusals  for  Want  of  Room,  10483- 
10488. 

Popularity  due  to  its  being  an  Association 
Ward,  3400,  3452. 

Tlxompson,  Sir  Benjamin 

Bavarian  Labour  Colony  System  invented  by, 
8939-8945. 

Trade  Depression 

Fluctuations  of  Vagi'ancy  due  to,  133-135,  2383- 
2386,  7556-7558,  8819-8823. 

Trade  Unions  and  Trade  Societies 

Assistance  for  Members  travelling  in  search  of 
work,  Precautions  against  fraud,  etc.,  4196, 
4229,  5449-5451. 
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Trade  Unions  and  Trade  Societies— cowi. 

Increase  in  Vagrancy  among  men  past  their  prime 
due  in  part  to  effects  of  Trade  Unionism, 
4918. 

Piece-Work  as  Remedy — Suggestion,  5312. 

Number  of  Casuals  Members  of  Trade  Unions — 
King's    Norton    Wards,  2608. 

"  Recognised  "  Trade  Societies,  Issue  of  Certificates 
to  Honest  Wayfarers  by — Suggestion, 
2689-2693,  2805-2812,  2872-2885. 

"  Recognised "  defined  as  registered,  2844- 
2849. 

Trafalgar  Square  Gatherings  of  1887 

Nuisance  created  by  so-called  Charity — Effect  on 
Neighbouring   Casual   Wards,  177. 

Tread  Mills 

Abolition,  774-777,  809. 

Abolition   a   mistake— Prison   less  deterrent, 
4315,   10264-10268,   10328-10331,  10335- 
10337,  10345,  10346. 
Inequality  of  Punishment— Too  violent  for  the  novice 
and  no  punishment  to  the  old  hand,  9145. 

Treatment  of  Vagrants— Systems  of  Treatment. 

Charity  Organisation  Society  Committee  of  1891, 
Recommendations,  8702. 

Difficulty  of  making  different  Regulations  for  the 
different  Classes,  678,  681. 

Present  System,  App.,  pages  5-14. 

Alteration  in  Character  of  Treatment  needed, 
852. 

Approval  of,  2109. 

Driving  Vagrants  from  one  Place  to  another, 
4747,  4748. 

Failure  to  Repress  Vagrancy- — Causes  of  Failure, 
'  "  etc.,  2732-2735,  2772,  4222. 

Casual  Wards  too  close  together,  2668. 

Police  and  Magistrates,  Mistaken  Sympathy 
shown  to  Beggars,  2670-2673. 

Not  of  a  Reforming  Character — No  useful 
Occupation  learned,  no  good  influences  of 
any  sort,  541. 

Retention  of,  in  Conjimction  with  Labour 
Colonies — Poor  Law  Unions'  Association 
Scheme,  878-881,  976-978. 

Relief  for  Vagrants  and  Discharged  Prisoners, 
Regulations  to  be  drawn  up  and  Enforced — 
Recommendation  of  Poor  Law  Commissioners, 
1834,  23. 

Report — Recommekdations,  par.  4,  430-435. 
Scottish  System,  see  Scotland. 
Severity  of  Treatment: 
Desirable,  2909. 

Not  in  the  least  Deterrent,  9269-9271,  9287- 
9301. 

Possible  only  when  Adequate  provision  made 
for  genuine  Distress,  6808-6810. 

Repression  a  Failure,  4987,  4988. 

Tudor  Times,  Severe  Measures  taken,  8,  3133, 
3134. 

Special  Treatment  Required — Vagrancy  a  Disease 
like  Drunkenness,  4446,  10297. 

Provision  of  Employment  would  not  solve  the 
Vagrancy  Problem — it  is  a  Question  of 
Defective  or  Criminal  Instinct  on  the  part 
of  Offenders,  8742. 

Uniformity,  Need  for,  see  title  Uniformity. 

Trespass  (Scotland)  Act  of  1865 

Offences  Dealt  with  under  the  Act,  6624-6626,  6631, 
6791,  6793,  6819-6821. 

Tvphus 

Former  Prevalence  of- — got  rid  of  by  Means  of 
Isolation  and  Provision  of  Hospital  Accommoda- 
tion, etc.,  3047-3051,  3195-3198. 


Uckfield  Union 

Decrease  in  Number  of  Casuals  due  to  Stricter 
Administration,  2053. 

Unemployables — Hopeless  Class,  etc. 

Hardships  of  Present  System  for  Physically  Unfit, 
4971. 

Inclusion  of,  in  Definition  of  Vagrancy — Suggestion, 
7157. 

Infirmary  Treatment  for  three  months — Suggestion, 
5458-5468. 

Low  Diet  of  Workhouse,  Effect  on  Physically  and 
Mentally  Unfit,  2680,  2681. 

Proportion  of — In  practice  very  few   should  be 
treated  as  hopeless,  2677-2679,  3029,  6282, 
6285-6288,   6329,   6353,  70C2-7007. 
Provision  for  Physically  Unfit  in  their  own  Union 
with  -power  of  Permanent  Detention — Sug- 
gestion,   4916,    4967,    4974-4978,  4982- 
4986. 

Power  of  Discharge  to  rest  with  Guardians, 
4978-4981. 

Provision  for  taking  off  the  Roads — Suggestion, 
2129. 

Rbpoet,  par.  84. 

Segregation  of  Hopeless  Class,  proposed: 

Deterrent  Effect  anticipated,  6757-5763,  5824, 
5825,  5870. 

Inability  to  earn  a  decent  bed  should  qualify 
a  man  to  become  the  care  of  the  State, 
5709-5712,  5750,  5751,  5811,  5869. 

Numbers  to  be  dealt  with,  5764,  5770,  577L 

State  Colony  needed  for  Segregation  of,  6280- 
6282. 

see  also  titles  Feeble-minded  Vagrants  and  Old  and 
Infirm  Vagrants. 

Unemployed  Problem 

Complication  by  Vagrancy— Impossible  to  deal 
with,  until  the  "  won't  works  "  and  Unem- 
ployables had  been  cleared  away,  5936, 
5428,  5936,  7502-7504,  11094. 

Report,  par.  6,  83. 

Labour  Colonies  would  clear  the  ground  of  Loafers, 
and  make  the  Unemployed  Problem  possible 
to  handle,  11094. 

Lowest  Class  largely  ins  and  outs,  8804,  8805, 
8808. 

Men  past  forty.  Difficulty  in  finding  new  work — 
Labour  Colonies  as  Refuge  for  such  men,  11097. 

Remedies  suggested — Industrial  Schools  for  Adults, 
11094. 

Women  unemployed  not  heard  of  because  to  a. 
large  extent  the  women  keep  the  men,  8815. 

Uniformity — Need  for  Uniformity  in  Treatment  of 
Casuals,  Present  Diversity  of  Treatment, 
Suggestions,  Opinions,  etc. 

Area  of  Chargeability,  Extension  of — Need  for 
Uniformity  an  argument  for  Extension,  7637, 
7640. 

Begging  and  Sleeping-out  Statistics,  1893-1903, 
Disparity  of  Treatment  shown  by,  8563-8565, 
8575-8583. 

Casual  Wards,  Provision  of — Less  difficulty  if  the 
requirements  were  uniform,  729. 

Character  of  Relief  to  be  such  as  only  the  really 
destitute  will  accept.  System  to  be  general — 
Recommendation  of  Poor  Law  Commissioners 
in  1834,  23. 

Circular  to  Magistrates — Suggestion,  7872,  7873. 

Controlling  Head  needed  to  lay  down  a  Uniform 
System,  6406-5410. 

Country  Unions  : 

No  Uniformity  at  all,  10447,  10448. 

Same  uniformity  as  in  London  not  to  bo  hoped 
for,  9741,  9742. 
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Uniformity,  etc.— conf. 

Difficulties  in  the  way  of  Uniformity,  4779-4784. 
Circumstances  of  Unions,  Difference  in  Treat- 
ment necessitated   by,   etc.,    981,  1859- 
1862. 

Expert  Vagrant  selects  Wards  he  prefers,  5569. 

Failure  to  suppress  Vagrancy  due  to  diversity  of 

Treatment,  2640. 
General  and  Permanent  Remedy  required,  1018. 
Impossibility  of  achieving  absolute    Uniformity  : 

Absolute  Uniformity  not  possible.  Opinion  in 
favour  of  a  nearer  approach  to  it,  309- 
312,  324,  8704, 

Local  Government  Board  without  power  to 
coerce   Boards   of   Guardians,  etc.,  4943, 
.  4949-4955. 

Inspectors'  Reports  to  the  Poor  Law  Board  in  1866, 
60,  70. 

Legislation,  Circulars,  etc  : 

Act  and  Order  of  1871 — Provision  for  Uniform 
Diet,  etc.,  with  alternatives  which  made 
Uniformity  impossible,  102,  104. 

Circular  of  1848,  46. 

Order  of  1882  provided  for  Uniformity  if  its 
Provisions  were  adopted,  4788,  4837-4843, 
4858,  4859,  10445 — Exceptions  on  every 
possible  point,  8523. 

Uniformity  advocated  in  all  Circulars,  but  no 
enforced,  161,  312. 

Object  of  Reform  was  to  get  greater  Uniformity  of 
Treatment,  10593-10595. 

Opinion  in  favour  of  Uniformity — Importance  of  Uni- 
formity, 2889,  2891,  5571,  7567,  8466,  9740. 

Boase's,  Mr.,  Opinion,  45. 

Workhouse  Masters' Association,  Stress  laid  on 
Need  for  Uniformity,  2094,  2110,  2118,  2308. 

Police  Administration  of  Law  in  respect  of  Vagrancy 
a  means  of  securing  Uniformity,  4958-4961,  5573, 
5616,  10562-10569,  11053. 

Report,  par.  431 — Recommendation,  par.  113-119. 

Result  anticipated — Decrease  in  Vagrancy,  8488- 
8491. 

'      Way -ticket  System — Uniformity  needed  to  make 
System  effectual,  2095,  2096,  2422. 

Wiltshire  Vagrancy  Committee,  Great  Difficulty  in 
the  way  of,  1904-1906,  1944. 

{see  also  Bathing,  Detention,  Dietary,  Sentences, 
Task,  etc.,  and  for  Particular  Places,  see  their 
Names.) 

United  States  of  America 

Parole  System,  5296. 

Promotion  System  at  Elmira,  5289,  5296. 

(TnskiUed  Labouring  Classes 

Large  Proportion  of  Tramps  belongmg  to,  7962. 

Vaccination 

Anti-Vaccinators  to  bear  the  expense  of  Smallpox — ■ 
Suggestion,  3190,  3192. 

Compensation   for  working-men — Persuasive  Vac- 
cination : 

Newcastle  Practice,  3212. 
One  shilling  each  paid  in  some  cases,  532. 
Tramps  vaccinated  on  both  arms  in  order 
to  get  another  half-crown,  3209-3211. 
Compulsory  Vaccination  of  Casuals  and  Inmates  of 
CommonLodging-houses — Suggestion,  3208. 
Conference  of  1894,  Resolution,  530. 
Report,  par.  376. 

Resolutions  in  favour  of ,  forwarded  to  the  Local 
Government  Board,  531,  534. 
Gross  Neglect  of — If  all  were  properly  vaccinated  and 

re-vaccinated,   there  would  be  no  Smallpox, 

3190-3193,  3199. 
Insufficient  Powers  of  enforcing,  3123. 


Vagrancy,    Border-Line    Casec— Men   drifting  into 
Vagrancy. 
FaciUty  of  descent,  5311. 

Labourers,  Navvies,  etc.,  etc.,  who  work  two  or 
three  days  and  then  drink  every  farthing 
they  get.  Large  number  of,  7587,  7588. 

Drunkenness  ^Convictions,  Greater  number  of 
Cases  are  men  of  this  class,  7747. 

Large  Number  of  Ayrshire  Vagrants  really  in 
search  of  Work,  but  imdesLrable  Workmen 
who  will  not  do  regular  work,  6801,  6802, 
6815-6817. 

Loss  of  Strength  on  Casual  Ward  Diet  and  Consequent 
liability  to  drift  into  Vagrancy,  2365,  2366. 

"  Once  on  the  road,  always  on  the  road  "  Theory, 
653-659. 

W^ay-ticket  System  a  means  of  detecting,  3940-3943, 
4022-4025,  4133. 

Vagrancy  Act,  1824 

Cumulative  Penalties  provided  for,  552,  703. 

Failure  to  meet  modern  conditions — ^The  Act 
obsolete,  6189. 

Remodelling  in  view  of  modern  needs — Sug- 
gestion, 8686. 

Gipsies — Application  to,  8598. 

Majority  of  Persons  committed  under,  not  strictly 
speaking  Vagrants,  1063. 

Mode  of  Life,  not  specific  Act,  aimed  at — Case  of 
Pointon  v.  Hill,  etc.,  1228,  1229. 

Quarter  Sessions,  Limited  Powers  in  regard  to  In- 
corrigible Rogues — Whipping  or  twelve  months' 
imprisonment  the  only  alternatives,  1234-1237. 

Relief,  Power  of,  allowed  to  Magistrates,  1230. 

Report,  par.  20-22,  217. 

Repression  of  Mendicity — Magistrates  authorised  to 
grant  Passes  to  Vagrants  discharged  from  Prison, 
19-22. 

Retention  of,  as  Alternative  to  Labour  Colony 
Treatment.  Report — Recommendation,  par. 
222. 

Scotland — Provisions  of  the  Act  applied  practically 
to  Scotland  within  the  last  ten  years,  511. 

Vagrancy  Act  of  1898 

Souteneur  treated  as  Rogue  and  Vagabond,  1229. 

Vagrancy  Bill  of  1904  (Sir  J.  Gorst's),  513,  514 

Inebriate  Reformatory  System  suggested  as  Model 
for  Labour  Colonies,  1206, 1207. 

Ordinary  Tramp  not  covered  by  the  Bill — Extension 
of  Bill  needed,  1219-1221. 

Text  and  Memorandum,  App.,  pages  141,  142. 

Vagrancy  Offences 

see  title  Summary  Jurisdiction — Offences"^  sum- 
marily determined,  also  Begging  and  Sleeping 
Out. 

Vagrant  Children  Bill  (Sir  J.  Gorst's) 
Provisions  of,  5916,  5917. 

"Vagrant,"  Definition  of,  in  Act  of  1871,  297. 

Vagrants'  Children  Protection  Bill 
(1904)  513-515. 

Home  Office  Objection  to  Bill  as  creating  new 
Offence,  1153,  1161. 

N.S.P.C.C.  Attitude  in  regard  to^^Bill— not  within 
the  province  of  the  Society  to  say  that  tramping  a 
child  habitually  should  be  an  offence  11011- 
11020. 

Opinion  in  favour  of;  261 7,-  2821. 

Provisions  of,  11012. 

Provision  enabling  Magistrates  to  invoke  In- 
dustrial Schools  Act  at  their  discretion 
4619,  4620. 

Eeference  to,  513-515.   Report,  par.  427, 
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Vagrants  wandering  to  their  own  hurt 

see  titles  Old  and  Infirm  Vagrants  and  Feeble- 
minded Vagrants. 

Vans,  Tents,  Sheds,  etc. 

Model  Bye-laws  issued  by  Local  Government  Board, 
App.,  page  176. 

Veenhuizen  Labour  Colony,  8874. 

Verminous  Persons 

Cleansing  of  Persons  Act : 

London,  Extent  of  Provision  under  Cleansing 
of  Persons  Act — Act  for  the  most  part  a 
dead  letter,  5692,  5693. 

Optional  nature  of — Further  Legislation  needed, 
5693,  5694. 

Disease,  Possibility  of  Conveyance  by  Vermin,  5699, 
5865-5867. 

State  Interference,  Justification  for — a  Verminous 
Person  is  a  serious  nuisance,  5696-5698,  5700, 
5701. 

Victoria  Homes,  5843. 

Common  Lodging-houses — Decision  in  case  of  Logs- 
don  V.  Trotter,  5790. 

Voluntary  Entries  into  Labour  Colonies 

Inclusion  in  definition  of  Vagrancy,  Suggestion,  7159. 

Waiters 

Number  of  German  Waiters  unemployed  during 
1904,  8445. 

Wales 

North  Wales,  see  that  title. 

Police  employed  as  Assistant  Believing  Officers,  1196, 
1197. 

Wanderings  of  Tramps 

Extent  of,  3132,  3314,  3434. 

Wandsworth 

Casual  Ward— Cost  of  Construction,  10011-10015. 

Charity  Organisation  Visitation  in  1885 — ^Number  of 
cases  worthy  of  inquiry,  8642. 

Refusals  of  Admission  to  Casual  Ward,  None  in 
1904,  8467-8648. 

Wantage 

Decrease  in  Vagrancy  due  to  Cell  System,  4832-4835. 

Wayfarers  distinguished  from  Professional  Tramps 

see  Honest  Wayfarer  distinguished  from  Professional 
Tramp 

Way-ticket  Systems— Berkshire  System,  etc. 
Abandonment  of  System: 

Causes  of  breakdown  in  Berkshire,  1587,  1856, 
4663-4666 — Resulting  Rise  in  number  of 
Vagrants,  1581. 

Worcestershire  System — Cause  of  Abandonment, 
etc.,  2654,  2662,  2666. 

Abuse,  Possibilities  of : 

Bread  might  be  exchanged  for  Liquor  under  the 
Dorsetshire  System,  1916. 

Ease  with  which  tickets  obtained  in  Hereford- 
shire— Supervision  needed,  etc.,  985-997. 

Government  objection  to  system,  etc.,  in  1871, 
102. 

Sale  or  Transference  of  Tickets,  1917-1919, 4421- 
4424. 

Tickets  not  transferred  in  Gloucestershire, 
1616. 

Amount  of  Vagrancy,  Effect  of  Way-ticket  Systems 
on  : 

Berkshire,  4766. 

Gloucestershire,   1562-1564,    1567-1573,  4278 
4331-4334. 


Way-ticket  Systems,  etc.— fow^-  ■ 
Amount  of  Vagrancy,  etc. — cont. 

Large  number  of  Tramps  in  several  Counties 
notwithstanding  the  various  Way-ticket 
Systems,  516. 

Neighbouring  Counties,  ESect  on,  of  Gloucester- 
shire System,  1565-1567,  1581-1583. 

Wiltshire,  1907-1915. 

Begging   and   Almsgiving,    Effect   of  Way-ticket 
System  on. 

Almsgiving  and  Begging  not  prevented  in 
Gloucestershire,  5351-5354. 

Circulars  distributed  warning  people  not  to  give  : 

Gloucestershire,  1575-1578,  1584-1586, 
1672,  1815-1818— Text  of  Circular, 
App.,  page  40. 

Mid-day  Meal,  Amount  given  for,  not 
mentioned  on  Circular,  1592-1595. 

Wiltshire,  1815-1818— Text  of  Circular, 
App.,  page  46. 

Effect  of — Difficulty  in  preventing 
poor  people  from  giving  Alms, 
1920-1923. 

Excuse  for,  removed  by  Way-ticket  System, 
1558,  1559,  2654-2660,  2671-2673,  2774, 
4294,  4304,  4305,  4336,  10204. 

Reduction  of  Begging  in  Wiltshire,  1829,  1849, 
1860-1853. 

Border-Line  Cases,  Men  drifting  into  Vagrancy, 
System  a  means  of  detecting,  3940-3943,  4022- 
4025,  4133. 

Certificate  issued  by  recognised  Trade  Society  or 
by  Police,  setting  forth  Description,  Destina- 
tion, Route,  etc.,  requiring  Vagrant  to  obtain 
— Holder  of  such  Certificate  to  be  entitled  to 
Night's  Lodging  and  Food  sufficient  to  maintain 
strength.  Suggestion,  2689-2693. 

Church  Army,  Experiment  on  Road  from  London  to 
Southamption — Work  exacted  in  Return 
for  Food  and  Lodging,  8080-8093,  8266. 

Failure  due  to  Impossibility  of  getting  Lodging- 
house  Keepers  to  make  sure  Work  was 
really  done,  8080-8083,  8267. 

■  Successful  in  that  where  Labour  was  insisted 
on  Vagrants  avoided  the  Town,  8088-8090. 

Circular  of  1848 — System  of  Passes  for  Persons 
actually  in  search  of  Work,  46. 

Circular  of  1868 — Berkshire  System  recommended,  96. 

Circular  of  1883 — Way-tickets  mentioned  as  having 
been  successful  in  some  places,  168. 

Common  Lodging-houses  not  recognised  as  licensed 
for  Wayfarers,  4403-4405. 

Co-operation  Difficulty: 

Co-operation  of  all  Unions  in  the  County  neces- 
sary, 1586. 

Guardians,  Co-operation  of.  Financial  Support 
of  System  in  Gloucestershire,  1606-1611. 

Number  of  People  whose  Co-operation  would  be 
required — Difficulties  in  Workhouses  with 
only  one  Male  Officer,  etc.,  4898,  4899. 

L^niversal  System  under  Local  Government 
Board  Order,  Difficulties  in  Working, 
Success  dependent  on  good  will  of  persons 
who  would  be  concerned  in  carrying  out 
Order,  4288^290. 


Cost: 


Cheaper   than  Casual  Wards — Church  Army 

Scheme,  8179. 
Church  Army  Experiment,  Cost  of,  8266. 
Contributions  by  Boards  of  Guardians : 

Gloucestershire — Contributions  not  on  Regu- 
ar  Basis,  etc.,  1605-1608,  1813. 
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Way-ticket  Systems,  etc.—cont. 
Cost — C9r.t. 

Contributions  by  Boards  of  Guardians— cowi. 
Wiltshire — Contributions     sanctioned  by 
Local  Government  Board,  Basis 
taken,  Amount  contributed,  etc., 
1808-1813. 
Contributions  prior  to  Local  Govern- 
ment Board  sanction,  1814. 
Mid -day  Meal,  Cost  of,  see  title  Mid -day  Meal. 
Postage  and  Printing,  Cost  of,  in  Wiltshire,  181  !• 
Kail  or  Boat  would  be  Cheaper,  6236,  7140-7146. 
Union  from  which  Wayfarer  started,  Charging 
Cost  to— Suggestion,  4222,  4271,  4272. 
Objections  to  Scheme  as   involving  an 
immense  amount  of  accounting,  etc., 
4425,  4426. 

Counties  having  a  Way-ticket  System  in  force — • 
Summary  of  Replies  from  Chief  Constables, 
App.,  pages  61-66. 
Detention,  Theory  of,  4383-4390— One  night  only  in 
case  of  good  tickets.  Variation  from  Route 
designated  involving  full  detention,  1556- 
1559,  1796,  1797,  1821,  4383-4390. 
Sunday,  Detention  over  in  Wiltshire,  1826. 
Existing  Wards,  Use  of,  under  System,  proposed — 

Church  Army  Scheme,  8255-8260,  8264,  8265. 
Experimenting  in  individual  Counties — Suggestion, 
8780. 

Form  of  Way -ticket: 

Form  in  Board  of  Trade  Report,  2917. 

Gloucestershire,  App.,  page  39. 

Wiltshire,  App.,  page  45. 
German  System,  3521,  3522  : 

Adoption  of,  in  England — Suggestion,  3873-3875. 

Herberge  idea  modified  to  suit  English  national 
characteristics — Church  Army  Scheme, 
8180,  8184. 

{for  details  of  System  see  Germany — Eerlergen, 
Verpflegungs-Stationen,  etc.). 
Gloucestershire  System  : 

Description  of,  1552-1559. 
Objected  to,  4204,  4262. 

Nothing  against  it,  but  doubtful  if  it  would  do 
any  good,  7593-7600. 
Good  Tickets,  Proportion  of : 

Gloucestershire,  1635,  4284,  App.,  page  42. 

Wiltshire,  1894, 1895,  App.,  page  47. 
Hampshire  System,  Origin  and  history  of,  4876-4882, 

4921. 
Honest  Wayfarer : 

Advantages  of  System  for,  1029,  1030,  1822, 
1823,  1851,  2095,  5554-5556. 
Preferential  Treatment  in  Casual  Ward  for 
any  one  able  to  produce  Creden- 
tials, 9832. 

Holders  of  good  tickets  to  be  bathed  and 
examined  but  not  offensively 
searched,  4447^449. 

Ticket  would  be  a  Certificate  of  Honesty, 
abnost  a  Character,  3937,  3945- 
3947, 4103. 

Ticket  holder  not  certified  as  honest  by 
Police  in  Wiltshire,  2008. 
Distinguishing  between  Honest  Wayfarer  and 
Habitual  Vagrant — System  a  means  of 
distinguishing,  2418-2421,  4197,  4198, 
4263,-4265,  4271,  4285-4287,  4292- 
4294,  10636,  10637. 

Distance  between  stages,  10-14  miles  sug- 
gested, 4105. 

Fifteen  Miles'  Walk  a  day  not  sufficient 
evidence  of  bona  fides,  4034. 
Honest  Wayfarer  leaving  route  on  hearing  of 
Work,  Case  of,  4740,  4741,  4883. 


y-ticket  Systems,  etc.— con  t. 

Honest  Wayfarer — conf. 

Lodgings — No  Accommodation,  Honest  Way- 
farer obliged  to  go  to  Casual  W  ard,  4899- 
4902,  5020-5023. 

Protection  froig.  Hardship — Suggestion,  5447. 

Small  number  to  be  considered,  4885. 

System  necessitated  by  existence  of  Genuine 
Wayfarer,  1881. 

Identification,  Way-ticket  System  as  means  of,  4026- 
4030,  4098-4100,  4129-4132,  4668-4671, 
4731,  5355-5358,  9417,  9419,  9681. 

An  old  hand  might  very  well  make  use  of  the 
system  to  have  a  continuous  Walking  tour, 
8933-8937,  S009. 

Production  of  Ticket,  Question  of,  9733. 
Impracticable  System  : 

Arrears  of  Vagrancy  would  choke  the  machinery 
for  the  first  ten  years,  6197-6201. 

Public  Opinion  not  ripe  for  consequences  of  the 
System — A  State-issued  ticket  meant  State 
provision  of  Work  in  the  long  run,  6202- 
6205,  6233,  6245. 

Issue  of  Tickets,  Authority  for,  etc. — Suggestions, 
Casual  Ward  Authorities,  4392-4394. 

Workhouse  Masters,  4728,  2729. 

Labour  Information  at  Casual  Wards  and  Police 
Stations  essential  to  Way -ticket  System,  8079. 

Labour  Lodging  Homes,  Replacing  Casual  Wards  by 
—Church  Army  Scheme,  8080,  8083,  8251, 
8252. 

Casual  Wards  do  nothing  to  help  anyone  and 
should  therefore  be  abolished,  8084,  8252- 
8254,  8257,  8261. 

Lambert,  Sir  John,  Views  of,  4880. 

Leaving  Route: 

Failure  to  keep  to  Route  involving  Prosecution 
under  Vagrancy  Act — Suggestion,  4736- 
4739,  4743. 

Honest  Wayfarer  leaving  Route  on  hearing  of 
Work  off  the  Route,  Case  of,  4740,  4741, 
4883. 

Limit  of  Time  during  which  Ticket  should  hold. 
Question  of,  9530-9539. 

Recommendation  to  Local  Government  Board, 
516. 

Mid-day  Meal,  see  that  title.  ^ 

New  Class  of  Tramp,  Danger  of  Producing,  4796- 
4798. 

Objections  to,  if  Worked  in  Connection  with  Casual 
Wards— Basis  of  Identity  Papers  lacking,  7125 
-7138. 

Opinion  in  Favour  of  System,  2915,  2916,  3087- 
3089,  3927,  4667-4676,  5318,  5319,  5552,. 
6893-6897,  9676,  9681. 

Opinion  in  Favour  of  a  Man  carrying  some 
Credentials,  9734,  9832-9836. 
Origin— Statutes  of  14th  Century,  4886. 

Penal  Colony  for  the  Sturdy  Beggar  essential  to  make 
System  Effective — Church  Army  Scheme,  8096, 
8262. 

Penalty  in  Case  of  Failure  to  use  Ticket,  Difficulty, 

516,  4876,  4880-4882,  4894-4897. 
Police  Co-operation,  Advantages  of  Working  System 
through  Police,  etc.,  516,  1574,  1588,  4290, 
4888,  7139,  7143,  7613,  7614,  9010-9012. 
Applicants  to  go  to  Police  for  Admission  to 

Casual  Ward— Suggestion,  4395. 
Church  Army  Scheme,  8096. 

Gloucestershire— Police  employed  as  Assistant 
Relieving  Officers  for  Vagrants,  1574, 
1588-1590,  1614. 

Remuneration,  1612,  1613. 
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Way-ticket  Systems,  etc.— cont. 
Police  Co-operation,  etc. — cont. 

Herefordshire  System,  983-996,  1022,  1023, 
1029-1035. 

Objections  to  Associating  Police  and  Poor  Law, 
9833-9836. 

Honest  Wayfarers,  Possible  Objections  to 
being  sent  to  Police  Station,  4075, 
4076. 

Police  Pass  entitling  Holder  to  better  Food 
and  Lodging  and  Exempting  from  Labour 
at  Unions,  2006. 

Ticket  would  be  vised  by  Police,  Suggestion, 
2887-2889. 

Proportion  of  Vagrants  likely  to  come  under 
System,  Small  Proportion,  4892,  4893, 
5019. 

Proportion  Resorting  to  Lodging-houses  and 
therefore  UnafEected  by  System,  4450^454. 

Public  Opinion:  ! 
Liberty  of  the  Subject,   Objection  to  Way- 
tickets    as  Prejudicial  to,  872-875, 
4668,  5025,  5026. 

Liberty  to  do  Wrong  only  Restricted, 
984. 

Not  Ripe  for  consequences  of  Way-ticket 
System — A  State-issued  licket  meant 
State  Provision  of  Work  in  the  long  run, 
6202-6205,  6233,  6245. 

Satisfaction  of  —  Value  of  Way-ticket  System, 
10200,  10201,  10203. 

Sympathy  likely  to  be  attracted  for  "  Marked 
Men,"  etc.,  5359-5363. 

Remedy  in  Case  of  Default  on  the  part  of  the  County 
to  provide^Facilities,  Question  of,  4101,  4102. 

Repoet,  par.,  156-176. — Recommendatioits,  par. 
177-183,  429  (10-13). 

Route  prescribed: 

Confining  Tramps  to  Main  Roads  where  they 
would  be  less  likely  to  commit  Larceny, 
4847. 

Tying  a  Man  down  to  a  Particular  Route— Draw- 
back to  System,  4740-1,  4883,  8290,  8452. 

Summary  of  Principal  Recommendations  to  the 

Local  Government  Board,  516. 
Swiss  System,  see  Switzerland — Inter-cantonal  Union. 
Task,  Exemption  of  Ticket  Holders  from — Suggestion, 

2246,  4923. 

Ticket  prescribing  Four  Hours'  Task  to  be  Granted  on 
evidence  of  the  Applicant  being  a  Genuine 
Worker,  Precautions  against  Fraud,  etc. — Sug- 
gestion, 647-669,  717-725. 

Time  of  day  at  which  Tickets  would  be  asked  for, 
636-639. 

Trade  Society  issuing  Certificate — Reasons  for  and 
against,  2805-2812,  2872-2886. 

"Recognised"  Society,  Limiting  right  of  issue 
to — "Recognised"  defined  as  "  Registered," 
2844-2849. 

Uniform  and  General  AppKcation,  Usefulness  of 
System  dependent  on,  1854,  2093-2096,  2422, 
2915,  2916,  4667-4676,  4675,  4745,  4746,  4887, 
7794-7805,  10199,  10202. 

Unnecessary  in  a  Country  full  of  Facilities  for  Com- 
munication, 6236,  7140-7146. 

Usefulness,  Question  of: 

Useless  for  a  man  who  spends  his  time  going 
from  one  Casual  Ward  to  another,  9732, 
9831,  9832. 

Useless  unless  in  Combination  with  other 
Changes,  8777. 

Vagrancy  Act  of  1824 — Magistrates  authorised  to 
Grant  Passes  to  Vagrants  discharged  from 
Prison,  19-22. 


Way-ticket  Systems,  etc.— cont. 
Welsh  System,  516,  5513-9. 

Wiltshire  Poor  Law  Association — Recommenda- 
tion to  Local  Government  Board^516. 

Wiltshire  System : 

Adoption  of  Berkshire  System  in  Wiltshire,  in 
1881,  1792. 

Circulars   issued    to   Boards   of  Guardians, 
1818-21. 

Description  of,  1792-7. 

Gloucestershire   System   practically  identical 
with,  1794. 

Weekly  Returns  of  Casual  Paupers 

Friday  of  each  week,  New  System  of  Collecting 
Statistics,  227,  231. 

Westbury-on-Severn 

Begging  between  Westbury  and  Chepstow,  1699- 
1701. 

Westminster 

Homeless  Persons,  Number  attracted  by  Free  Food 
Distribution  on  Night  of  17th  February,  1905, 
5906,  5910. 

Westmorland 

Police  as  Relieving  Officers — Complaints  as  regards 
Poor  Law  Administration  in  1879,  1174-1178. 

Proportion  of  Vagrancy  highest  in,  According  to 
Population,  300. 

Westphalia 

ReUef  Stations,  Reduction  of  Vagrancy  due  to,  5316. 
Workhouse — Administration,  etc.,  3635-3651. 

Whitechapel 

Adoption  of  Child  Vagrants  by  Guardians — Large 
Number  adopted,  5926. 

Amount  of  Vagrancy — Vagrants  not  a  considerable 
Source  of  Trouble,  9750. 

Begging — Not  much  Begging,  a  few  pence  Sufficient, 

9621-9625. 
Casual  Ward : 

Admissions — First  Admissions,  Repeated  Ad- 
missions, 9875-7. 

Associated  Ward,  3404,  3452,  6019. 

Reasons  for  not  building  New  Wards,  9751- 
9754. 

Detention,  9746,  9747. 

Four  Days — Regulation  disregarded,  3375. 

Not  Enforced,  owing  to  Pressure  of  Num- 
bers, 8644. 

Discharge  from  Casual  Ward  without  Task — 
Discretion  of  Superintendent,  9734. 

Popularity  with  Casuals,  Causes  of — -Task  light. 
Ward  an  Association  Ward,  3404,  3452. 

Refusals  of  Admission   in  1904 — Wards  Oon- 
:  :  tinuaUy  full,  8647. 

Influx  of  Casuals  due  to  Shelters,  8642- 
8646. 

Separate  from  the  Workhouse,  9791-9793. 
Task,  9749. 

iDauses  of  Resorting  to  Casual  Ward,9875,  9876. 

Census  of  Vagrants  and  Inmates  of  Common  Lodging- 
houses,  July,  1905,  9630-9635. 

Class  of  Vagrant  typical  of  Casual  Poor  Person  in 
London,  9687. 

Free  Food  Distributions,  5714,  9608,  9609. 

Number  fed  on  night  of  17th  February,  1905, 
5908, 

Shelters— Medland  Hall,  etc.,  9574-9586,  9605-9611, 
9705. 

Children  Admitted  to  Salvation  Army  Shelter, 
5962. 
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Whitechapel— con;. 

Shelters,  etc. — cont. 

Evils  of — Vagrant  life  made  easier.  Loafers 
attracted  from  other  Districts,  etc., 
5914,  8642,  9701-9714. 

Filthy  Condition  of  Vagrants  frequenting 
Shelters— Source  of  public  danger, 
Power  to  Remove  such  Persons  from 
Streets,   9599-9604,  9645-9648. 

Resolution  passed  by  Whitechapel  Guardians 
in  1895,  8646. 

Free  Meals  given,  5908,  9608,  9609. 

Sleeping  out — -Offenders  discharged  on  Promise 
to  go  into  Workhouse,  Promise  never  kept, 
9563-9565. 


Whitechapel  Division  of  Metropolitan  Police 

Area  included,  9552. 

Sentences  Varying  in  form,  9557. 

Wilhelmsdorf  Labour  Colony  at  Bielefeld 

Area  of  Land,  Nature  of  Soil,  Method  of  Reclamation, 
etc.,  3754-3756. 

Branch  Establishment  at  a  Distance  necessitated 
by  rise  in  Price  of  Land,  3631,  3632,  3752,  3753, 
3757. 

Origin  of  Lingfield  Colony,  5228. 

Wiltshire 

Amount  of  Vagrancy: 

Census— Details  Included,  1958,  1959,  1998- 
2003. 

Increase  since  1900— Statistics,  1824,  1825. 

Statistics  for  2nd  April,  1st  May,  and  1st  June, 
1872,  2006. 

Statistics,  1893-1905,  App.,  page  47. 

Common  Lodging-houses,  Number  of  People  in 
less  than  Number  in  Casual  Wards — Number 
of  Lodging-houses  in  Wiltshire,  etc.,  1964-1968. 

County  Vagrancy  Committee,  Constitution  of,  1784-. 
1790,  4464. 

Detention  over  Sunday,  Practice  of,  1826-1828. 

Overcrowding  on  Sunday  due  to  Evasion  of 
Regulations  by  Neighbouring  Unions,  1924- 
1928. 

Measures  for  Repression  of  Vagrancy,  1872 — • 
Authorities  had  not  the  Power  to  Carry  out  all 
Suggestions,  2007. 

Police,  Employment  as  Assistant  Relieving  OfScers, 
1890. 

Remuneration  from  Poor  Law  Funds,  1892, 1893. 
Prosecutions,  1899-1903,  App.,  page  47. 
Searching,  Effect  in  reducing  Vagrancy,  2006. 
Soldiers  on  Tramp,  Proportion  of,  1900-1903. 
Uniformity  in  Treatment  of  Vagrants,  Lack  of,  1944. 

Wiltshire  Poor  Law  Association 

Passport  System,  Removal  of  Impotent  Vagrants, 
Suggestion  of,  516. 

Winter  of  1904-5 

Period  of  Exceptional  Distress — Pressure  on  Church 
Army,  etc.,  8014-8019. 

Witzwyl  Colony — Labour  Farm  of  the  Canton  of  Berne. 
Administration  by  Committee  of  Council  of  the 
Canton,  8315,  8316. 

Bonus  given  to  Colonists  on  Discharge,  8355. 

Buildings — Inexpensive,  Practically  all  built  by 
Colonists,  8325-8328. 

Buildings,  Stock,  Implements,  etc.,  Increase  in  Value, 
8362-8365. 


Witzwyl  Colony— coni". 

Cell  Accommodation,  8329. 

Classes  of  Men  sent^ — No  Criminals   convicted  of 

Gross  Offences,  8335-8337. 
Classification  of  Colonists — Administratives  Separated 

irom  Criminals,  8335. 

Diet— Good,  but  largely  Vegetatian,  8349-8352. 

Discharged  Colonists,  Methods  of  Finding  places  for, 
etc.,  8356,  8357. 

Salvation  Army,  Arrangement  with,  6291. 

Discipline — Punishment  by  Confinement  and  De- 
privation of  Food,  8367,  8368. 

Distinctive  Dress,  8371. 

Employment  of  Colonists: 

Industrial  Employment,  8347. 

Limit  of  Development  Question — No  fear  of 
Lack  of  Employment  in  the  Future ,  8342- 
8346. 

Partially  able-bodied.  Employments  Suited  to — 
Straw  Cases  for  Wine  Bottles,  etc.,  8331. 

Reclamation  of  land,  8330,  8331,  8339. 

Teaching  given,  Extent  of,  8348. 

Value  of  Colonists'  Work — They  work  hard, 
8339-8341. 

Escape,  Question  of: 

No  Wall  or  Fence  round  Colony,  8380. 

Very  few  Escapes— Recapture  not  difficult, 
8370,  8371,  8381-8383. 

Extraordinary  instance  of  good  Management  and 
Success,  8322,  8413. 

Families  of  Colonists,  Maintenance  by  the  Gemeinde, 
8358. 

Hours  of  Work — Eleven  in  Winter,  twelve  in  Summer' 
8330,  8332-8334. 

Land: 

Amount  of— 2,000  acres,  8324. 
Appreciation  in  Value,  8361,  8363,  8364. 
Original  Price,  8361. 
Live  Stock,  Quantity  of,  8366. 

Reformative  Influence,  Question  of — It  is  very 
difficult  to  get  any  record  of  ex-Colonists,  but 
there  is  the  fact  that  they  do  not  return, 
8375-8377. 

Report,  par.  251,  253. 

Size— 2,000  acres,  150  to  200  Colonists,  8324. 

Staff — Not  so  much  Warders  as  Foremen,  Effect  of 
Example  on  Colonists,  8330. 

Term  of  Detention — Remission  of  one-third  may 
be  obtained  from  the  Council  at  Berne,  8354. 

Wodehouse,  Mr- 
Vagrancy  in  Kent  at  Hop-picking  time.  Report  in 
1871,  100,  101. 


Wolverhampton 

Detention — Two   Nights,  since    Erection    of  New 
Casual  Wards,  2720. 

Reduction  of  Vagrancy  by  Enforcement  of  Regula- 
tions, 494. 


Women  Vagrants 

Admission  to  Casual  Ward  : 

Female  Officers  for  Reception  of  Women  : 
King's  Norton,  2862,  2863. 
Sheffield,  2578-2582. 

Wycombe — No    Female    Officer,  suitable 
Woman  Pauper  employed,  3014,  3015. 
Objectionable  Conduct,  Coarse  Conversation,  etc., 
of  Persons  admitting  Women  Vagrants, 
1300-1303,  1345. 
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Women  Vagrants— coh?!. 

Admission  to  Casual  Ward — cont. 
Objectional  Conduct,  etc. — cont. 

Dewsbury  Workhouse,  Conduct  of  Pauper 
admitting  Woman — Complaint,  1304- 
1323. 

Bradford  Workhouse  Officials,  1371. 

North  Bierley  Union — Loose  Conversation 
of  Pauper  admitting  Women,  1345, 
1357-1361. 

Tame  Street,  Manchester — BuUy-raggiag 
by  Official,  1383-1388,  1419,  1438-1441. 

Admission  into  Workhouse  proper.  Suggestion — -Evil 
-of  recognising  Class  of  Vagrant  Women, 
1505. 

Difficulty  in  getting  Admission  to  Workhouse, 
Question  of,  685-687,  1421,  10504,  10505. 

Women  on  tramp  with  their  Husbands,  taking 
into  Workhouse  and  making  Husband  pay. 
Suggestion,  1532,  1533. 

Ages  of,  App.,  pages  26,  27 — Old  Women  wandering 
to  their  own  hurt,  10503. 

Casual  Wards  : 

Destitute  Women's  Objections  to  making  use  of 
Casual  Wards,  1293-1295. 

Higgs,  Mrs.,  Experience  of  Casual  Ward  Treat- 
.  ment,  1285-1435. 
Object    of  Experiment  to  discover  why 
destitute  Women  were  not  provided 
with  efficient  Shelter,  1361. 

Omission  to  complain  due  to  fear  of  Imprison- 
ment, 1326,  1360,  1445,  1446. 

{For  details  refer  to  titles  Dewsbury,  North 
Bierley  and  Tame  Street,  Manchester.) 

Preferable  to  Common  LodgrDg-house  for  Desti- 
tute Women,  1486,  1487. 

Class  of  Women  in  Casual  Wards — -Very  few  regular 
Tramps,  1421. 

Respectable  Married  Women,  1440,  1441. 

Common  Lodging-houses  for  Women. 

Gloucestershire — None,  1735. 

Higher  Scale  of  Charges  for  Women,  5660-5663. 

Women  sent  to,  while  Men  went  to  Casual 
Ward,  1463-1467. 

Detention  of  all  Women  Vagrants  suggested,  682-684. 

Disappearance  of  Women  Vagrants  would  probably 
result  from  taking  Men  off  the  Road,  4086. 

Employment  for  Women  separated  from  Tramp 
Husbands — Employment  in  Reformatory,  1046- 
1048. 

Enjoyment  of  Vagrant  Life,  1534-1536. 

Feeble-minded  Women,  Compulsory  Detention,  sug- 
gestion, 1529,  1530. 

Gloucestershire  Way-ticket  System,  Application  to 
Women,  1688. 

Inclusion  of  Women  with  Illegitimate  Children  in 
definition  of  Vagrancy — -Suggestion,  7156. 

Number  of  Women  Vagrants,  A'p'p.,  pages  26,  27. 

Decrease  in,  of  recent  years,  288-296,  854,  2005. 

Causes  of  Decrease  at  Cuckfield,  2322-2324. 

Explanation,  688-690. 

Sheffield,  2508. 
Gloucestershire  Statistics  1904,  1753,  1754. 
Large  Number  of  Tramp  Women  in  Scotland, 

6413,  6417,  6419. 
Repobt,  par.  56,  57,  403-410. 
Very  small  percentage,  8172. 

Northumberland — Very  few  Women  Va- 
grants, 7531,  7535. 

Unemployed  Women  not  heard  of  because 
to  a  large  extent  the  Women  keep  the 
Men,  8S15. 


Women  Vagrants— cowi;. 

Number  of  Women  Vagrants — cont. 
Very  small  percentage — cont. 

Women  Abandoned  by  Vagrant  Husbands 
a  source    of    our  worst  Population, 
8813,  8814. 
Workhouses,  Women  in: 

Able-bodied  women,  Number  of,  very  small, 
1522. 

Proportion  of  Women  to  Men,  691. 
Officials  in  Casual  Ward,  Conduct  of : 
Dewsbury,  1329, 1330. 
North  Bierley  Union,  1350, 1351. 
Tame  Street,  Manchester,  1393,  1420. 

Report,  par.  56,  57 — Recommendations,  par.  310, 
403-409,  429  (33). 

Sleeping  out  in  London,  see  London — Sleeping  out 
and  Walking  Streets  at  night. 

Task: 

Amount  of  Work  required  out  of  all  proportion 
to  Amount  of  ReUef  given,  1481,  1482. 

Cleaning  up  Tramp  Wards,  etc.,  at  Dewsbury, 
903,  1331. 

No  proper  Task  for  Women,  4185,  4188,  4189. 

{For  particular  Unions,  see  their  names.) 

Tramp  Woman  taken  in  labour,  Case  of  in  Scotland — 
Awkward,  but  rare,  6434,  6435. 

Wood 

Building  Material,  Wood  as — Cost  and  Durability 
etc.,  9973-9984,  10032-10041. 

Wood  Chopping  and  Wood  Sawing  Task,  323. 

Average  Day's  Task  at  Sheffield,  2444. 

Church  Army  Labour  Test — refer  to  title  Church  Army. 

Hard  Labour  in  Prisons,  Physical  Exertion  in- 
volved in  Wood  chopping,  931-7-9319. 

Objections  to,  on  the  ground,  of  Competition  with 
Outside  Labour,  484,  4727. 

Firewood  Manufacturers'  Complaints,  Discon- 
tinuance of  Manufacture  of  Firewood  on  a 
large  scale — Circular  of  1888,  lSl-183. 

MetropoUtan  Casual  Wards,  Task  discontinued, 
3363-3366. 
Profit  on  Task  nil  at  Sheffield,  2446,  2447. 
Unskilled  Task,  2443. 

Workhouse  Inmates,  Keeping  for,  4187,  4727. 
see  also  Names  of  Unions. 

Woolwieli  Union 

Hadleigh  Colony,  Men  sent  to — Detailed  return  of 
Men  sent,  7062-7076. 

WorcestersMre 

Way-ticket  System — Cause  of  Abandonment,  etc., 
2654,  2662,  2666,  Report,  par.  166. 

Work,  see  titles  Labour    in  Relation   to  Vagrancy, 
Task,  etc. 

Workhouses 

Able-bodied  Inmates : 

Drastic  Reforms  needed,  5472. 
Proportion  willing  to  work  at  Sheffield,  2432- 
2435. 

Able-bodied  Vagrant  Difficulty  in  no  way  met  by 

Workhouses,  6267-6276. 
Accommodation  and  Stall  insufficient  to  carry  out 
existing  Regulations,  454-458,  4170^174. 
Difficulties  as  to  smallness  of  Staff  in  remote 
Unions,  454-458,  4170-4174. 
Act  of  1834,  New  Workhouses  under — No  accommo- 
dation for  Vagrants,  25. 
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Workhouses— fOH#. 

Admission  of  Tramps  to— Practice  at  Sheffield,  2407. 
Child   Vagrants    in— Workhouse    Authorities'  Co- 
operation with  N.S.P.G.C.,  10996-11002. 
Decrease  in  number  of  Tramp  Children  at  Work- 
houses where  Practice  was  adopted,  11003, 
11004. 

Combination  of  Unions  to  provide  a  Workhouse, 

Power  of,  9998,  9999. 
Committal    of    Vagrants    to — ^Local    Acts  from 

Ehzabeth  to  18th  Century,  13. 

Compelhng  Professional  Vagrants  to  enter  Work- 
house—Suggestion, 2523-2526. 
Casuals'  Contempt  for  ordinary  Paupers,  3459- 
3465. 

Dawdhng    Sickness    prevalent—"  Workhouse "  a 

misnomer,  5222. 
Detention — No  Detention  for  Tramps,  2396. 
Diet  of  Workhouse  proper : 

Better  than  either  Casual  Ward  or  Prison  Diet, 
366. 

Reconsideration  desirable  in  view  of  Recent 
discoveries  as  to  Diet,  10869-10872. 

Discharge  Question : 

No  Discharge  to  be  allowed  without  consent  of 

Governing  Body,  10510-10515. 
Old  and  infirm  Vagrants — Guardians  would  be 
glad  to  get  rid  of  them,  5478. 

Escape  of  Child  not  a  Criminal  matter  at  all,  4626. 

Germany,  Workhouses  in,  see  Germany. 

Old,  Infirm,  and  Sick,  Good  and  ample  provision 
for,  6274,  6275. 

UnwilUngness  of  Old  People  to  enter  Workhouse 
in  spite  of  improved  Treatment,5479. 
Tenal  Workhouses,  see  that  title. 
Physically  or  mentally  Unfit,  Reservation  for,  with 

Separation   of  Respectable  from  Disreputable 

Incapables — Suggestion,  11094. 
Refusal  to  work.  Procedure  in  case  of,  2397-2399. 

see  also  title  Refractory  Paupers. 
Scotch  Poorhouses,  see  title  Poorhouses,  Scotland. 
Test  Houses,  see  that  title. 
Women  Inmates,  Proportion  of,  to  Men,  691. 

Working  in  connection  with  whatever  Farm  or 
Colony  System  was  decided  on — Suggestion, 
8839. 

Workshops  attached  to  Workhouses  where  skilled 
Paupers  could  be  employed — Suggestion,  11094. 

Workhouse  Masters 

Discretionary  Powers 

Absolute  discretion  needed  for  Masters — Sugges- 
tion, 2110,  2374,  2375. 

Detention,  Discretion  in  regard  to — ^Weakness 
of  System,  Danger  of  Leakage  in  Case  of 
dishonest  Master,  3927,  4071. 

Ex-pohcemen  as — Very  desirable,  but  it  would 
be  impossible  to  hmit  choice  of  Local  Authorities, 
8524-8526. 

Kindness  of — Unpopularity  of  Harshness,  670-672. 
Pension,  Conditions  of  obtaining,  8530,  8531. 
Workhouse  Masters'  Association 

Presidency — Annual  Appointment,  2015-2017. 
Representative  Character  of  Association,  2339. 
Suggestions  by : 

Administration  of  Poor  Law  in  regard  to  Va- 
grants— Withdrawing  from  Boards  of 
Guardians  and  transferring  to  PoUce 
or  Home  Office,  2298-2304. 

Expense,  Question  of,  2305-2306. 
Child  Vagrant   Question — Legislation  needed, 

2276,  2277,  2282-2286,  2349,  2350. 

Labour  Colonies,  Opinion  in  favour  of,  2126-2128 

Medical  Inspection  of  Casuals,  2078,  2308-2312 

Mid-day  Meal,  Giving  Meal  at  centre  where  it 
should  be  eaten,  2092. 


Workhouse  Masters'  Association -co"<- 
Suggestions  by — cont. 

Summary  of  Suggestions,  2308. 
Uniformity,  need  for,  2094. 

Nature  of  Uniformity  contemplated,  2340- 
2342. 

Work-Seekers,  'fe  Honest  Wayfarers. 

>• 

Wortel  Labour  Colony 

First  Offenders  sent  to  Wortel — Sentence  of  de- 
tention until  they  earn  fifteen  francs,  10305. 

Teaching  of  Trades,  etc.,  at,  10207. 
Wych  Street  Salvation  Army  Shelter— Free  Food 
Distribution,  5714. 

Food  only  gi-ven,  9385,  9380. 

Number  fed  on  one  night,  5768. 

Number  fed  on  7th  February,  1905,  5907. 

Wycombe  Union 

Bath — Regulations  strictly  carried  out,  2961-2967, 
2999. 

Common  Lodging-houses,  Number  of,  3021. 

Detention  for  two  nights,  2997. 

Farm  Colony  Experiment,  failure  of,  2898-2902. 

Food  given  to  Decent  People  to  take  away,  29  71. 

Medical  Officer's  Visits,  3017. 

N.S.P.C.C.,  Co-operation  with,  etc.,  3008-3011. 

Number  of  Workhouse  Inmates,  3016. 

Number  of  Vagrants— Decrease  due  to  stricter  Super- 
vision and  exaction  of  Task,  2895,  2896,  2923- 
2926,  2996,  3000,  3001. 

Police  visits  to  Workhouse — No  deterrent  effect,  etc., 

3003-3007,  3035-3037. 
Searching  Vagrants,  2962. 

Situation  of  Workhouse  on  road  frequented  by 
Vagrants,  3041,  3042. 

Smallpox — No  System  of  Medical  Examination  as 
against  Smallpox,  3020. 

Task: 

Kind  of  Labour — Nothing  but  Stone  breaking, 

2897,  2903. 
Refusal  to  work — Prosecutions : 

Medical  Examination  only  if  claimed,  301 8- 
3019,  3025,  3026. 

Number  of  Prosecutions,  2927,  3027. 
Women  Casuals,  Admission  and  reception  of,  3014, 
3015. 

Yorkshire 

North  Riding : 

Beggars — State  of  terror  in  North  Riding  from, 
3927,  4035,  4036. 

Police  co-operation  in  dealing  with  Vagrants, 
3927,  3972,  3973. 

Prison  preferred  by  Vagrants — Extracts  from 
Local  Papers,  3982. 

Reduction  of  Vagrancy  due  to  adoption  of 
Regulations,  3927,  4055-4070,  4110- 
4117. 

Cell  System,  Effect  of,  4057-4071. 
Police  activity.  Effect  of,  4112,  4113. 
Prosecutions  and  Convictions : 

Increase  in  number  of  Convictions,  3927. 
Statistics  for  1903,  1069. 

Sentences,  Average  Length,  Lack  of  Uniformity, 
3975-3977. 
West  Riding : 

Begging  and  Sleeping  out  Prosecutions — Statis- 
tics for  1903,  1069. 

Reformatory  School  System,  Satisfactory  work- 
ing of,  964. 

Refractory  Paupers,  Increase  in  Number  of, 
10372,  10373,  10377,  10378. 
West  Riding  Quarter  Sessions  and  others — Greater 
Powers  of  Detention — Suggestion,  516. 
Youthful  Offenders'  Act 

Parents,  Special  Provisions  touching,  4592. 
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DEPARTMENTAL  COMMITTEE  ON  VAGRANCY. 


VOLUME  III. 


CONTENTS  OF  APPENDIX. 


I.  — Chronological  List  of  Statutes  relating  to  Vagrancy  

II.  — Legal  Provisions  in  force  in  England  and  Wales  on  the  subject  of  Vagrancy 

{^Memm-andum  prepared  hy  the  Load  Government  Board)   .  . 

III.  — Minute  of  the  Poor  Law  Board  dated  4th  August,  1848,  on  the  subject  of  Vagrancy 

(usually  described  as  Mr.  Butter's  Minute)  -  -       -  -  - 

IV.  — Circular  Letter  issued  by  the  Local  Government  Board  on  25th  February,  1896. 

to  Boards  of  Guardians  in  England  and  Wales  

V.  — Statistics  of  Casual  Paupers  {Memorandum  and  Tables  received  from  the  Local  Govern- 

ment Board)  -- 


Memorandum. 


A. — Numbers  Relieved 


Casual  paupers,  1880-1905 :  -  " 

(i.) — England  and  Wales       -  -  

(ii.) — London  

Casual  paupers  in  1904  and  1905  -  -  

Distribution  of  casual  paupers  

Comparative  extent  in  union-counties  in  relation  to 

(i.) — (fl)  Population  and  general  pauperism    -       -       .  - 

(//)  Area  

(ii.) — Noticeable  increases  during  period  1897-1905 
(iii.) — Highest  and  lowest  numbers  relieved  in  1904 
(iv.) — Casual  paupers  in  groups  of  unions       .       -       .  . 

Number  of  men,  women  and  children  

Ages  of  casual  paupers  ........ 

Army  reservists,  discharged  soldiers  and  militia  men  as  casual  paupers 


B. — Cost  of  Relief  to  Casual  Paupers  ........... 

Tables  and  Map  Appended  to  the  Memorandum. 

1.  — Number  of  casual  paupers  in  groups  of  unions  in  1904    -       -       .       .       .  . 

2.  — Cost  of  in-maintenance  and  outdoor  relief  of  casual  paupers  relieved  in  each  union- 

county  in  England  and  Wales  during  the  half-year  ended  Lady  day,  1905 
Sketch  Map  of  England  and  Wales,  shoAving  the  Poor  Law  unions  in  which,  on  a  majority 
of  the  Friday  nights  during  1904,  there  were  fifteen  or  more  casual  paupers 
relieved  to  face 

Charts  Illustrating  the  Statistics  Furnished  by  the  Local  Government  Board. 

Chart  No.  1. — Casual  pauperism  and  total  pauperism  in  England  and  Wales  on  1st  January, 
1880  to  1905  -       -  -       to  face 

Chart  No.  2. — Casual  pauperism  and  total  pauperism  (exclusive  of  insane  in  asylums,  &c., 
and  casual  paupers)  in  London  from  1880  to  1904  (yearly  averages)       -       to  face 

Chart  No.  3. — Casual  pauperism  and  total  pauperism  (exclusive  of  insane  in  asylums,  &c., 
and  casual  paupers)  in  England  and  Wales  dui-ing  1904  and  1905  (to  end  of 
November)    -       --       --   .       to  face 
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VI.  — Statistics  of  Casual  Paupers — 

{Handed  in  hy  Mr.  Preston-Thomas.) 

1.— Half-yearly  returns  of  casual  paupers,  1858-1905,  and  proportion  of  general 
pauperism  per  thousand  of  estimated  population  ------- 

Chart  No.    — Casual  pauperism  and  total  pauperism  on  1st  January,  1865-1905    -  to  face 

Chart  No.  5. — Casual  pauperism  and  total  pauperism  during  1904  (weekly  fluctua- 
tions) to  face 

'2. — Vagrants  relieved  on  1st  January  and  1st  July,  1897-1904,  in  each  union-county 

VII.  — Letter  from  the  Prison  Commissioners  dated  22nd  March,  1905,  respecting 
Vagrants  in  Prisons,  showing  Numbers,  Tasks,  and  Length  of  Sentences  - 

VIII.  — Way-Ticket  and  Mid-day  Meal  Systems  : 

(«) — Gloucestershire : 

(Pa^jws  handed  in  hy  Lieutenant-Colonel  Curtis-Hayward  and  Admiral  Christian.) 

1.  — Form  of  Way -ticket  

2.  — Notice  against  beggars  - 

3.  — Chief  Constable's  Return  of  Vagrants  : 

No.  1. — Numbers  and  particulars  of  persons  who  slept  in  casual  wards  (for  a 

series  of  years)  -       -  - 
No.  2. — Analysis  of  trades  of  persons  who  slept  in  casual  wards  on  April  5th, 

1904   

No.  3. — Numbers  and  particulars  of  persons  who  slept  in  common  lodging-houses 

(for  a  series  of  years)  ---------- 

No.  4. — Analysis  of  the  trades  of  persons  who  slept  in  common  lodging-houses 

on  April  5th,  1904.  -       -  - 

No.  5. — Number  of  persons  relieved  by  the  police  and  the  number  who  brought 

way-tickets  (for  a  series  of  years)  -------- 

No.  6. — Return  of  persons  arrested  for  begging  (for  a  series  of  years) 

No.  7. — Eeturn  of  tramps  convicted  for  stealing  and  other  offences,  other  than 

begging  (for  a  series  of  years)  --------- 

No.  8. — Number  of  persons  in  casual  wards  and  common  lodging-houses  on  the 

first  Tuesday  in  April  (for  a  series  of  years)  ------ 

No.  9. — Number  of  vagrants  supplied  with  bread  at  police  stations  (for  a  series 

of  years)  

{Banded  in  hy  Sir  John  Dorington,  Bart.,  M.P.) 

4.  — Report  of  Gloucestershire  Vagrancy  Committee  for  1904   

{b)  JFiltshire  : 

{Papers  handed  in  hy  Mr.  A.  C.  Mitchell  and  Captain  Sterne.) 

1.  — Form  of  Way-ticket        -       -       .       -  ,  

2.  — Notice  against  beggars  - 

3.  — Circular  issued  by  Wiltshire  Vagrancy  Committee  to  Parish  Councils  and 

Parish  Meetings      -       --       --       --       --       --  - 

4.  — Circular  issued  by  Wiltshire  Vagrancy  Committee  to  Boards  of  Guardians 

5.  — Number  of  Prosecutions  for  begging  and  sleeping  out  for  the  5  years  ended 

31st  December,  1903   ------ 

G. — Return  of  number  of  Vagrants  relieved,  number  and  cost  of  mid-day  meals  given, 
and  number  of  Vagrants  with  good  tickets,  for  the  years  1893-1905 

(c)  Mid-clay  Meal  Systems  under  Mendicity  Societies  : 

1.  — Report  of  Dorset  Mendicity  Society  for  1904    -     •  -  

2.  — Report  of  Herefordshire  Mendicity  Society  for  1904   

iX  — Common  Lodging-Houses  and  Vagrancy  in  London — 

{Memorandam  haruled  in  by  Sir  Shirley  Murphy)       -       --       --       --  - 

X. — Summary  of  Replies  received  from  Chief  Constables  of  Counties  in  England 
j-p.;      AND  Wales  in  August,  1904 

XL— Vagbancy  in  London — 

{Papers  I  to  4t  handed  in  by  Mr.  Simmons.) 

1.  — Prosecutions  for  oiFences  in  casual  wards  in  1904  -   

2.  — Number  of  refusals  of  admission  to  casual  wards  for  want  of  room  in  each  month  of 

1904      -       -       -  ------- 

3.  — Number  of  refusals  of  admission  to  casual  wards  for  want  of  room  in  each  year  from 

1881  to  1904  -  -  

4.  — Particulars  of  convictions  of  8  habitual  vagrants  ------- 

5.  — Summary  of  No.  4------------- 


V. 
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XII.  — Vagrancy  in  Berkshire  anp  Northumberland — 

1.  — Report  of  Chief  Constable  of  Berkshire,  dated  March,  1905.  ^ 

{Handed  in  hy  Major  A.  F.  Foulton.)  ......... 

2.  — Statistics  of  offences  by  vagrants  in  Northumberland. 

{Handed  in  by  Captain  Fullarton  James.)  -       -       -  - 

XIII.  — Summaries  op  Returns  received  from  Boards  of  Guardians  in  October,  1904, 

Respecting  Casual  Wards — 

1.  — General  Summary  ------------- 

2.  — Accommodation 

3.  — Searching,  bathing  and  detention    -   .       .  . 

4.  — Tasks  of  work        .       .  -       .  . 

5.  — Dietary  ----- 

XIV.  — Vagrancy  in  Ireland — 

{Memorandum  prepared  hy  the  Local  Government  Board  for  Ireland,  with  Circulars.) 

XV.  — Casual  Wards  in  the  Metropolitan  Police  District  and  in  the  Counties  partly 

comprised  in  that  District  ---------- 

Map  of  District  and  adjoining  Counties,  showing  position  of  Casual  Wards,  to  face 
XVL— Vagrancy  in  Scotland— 

{Paper  handed  in  hy  Mr.  B.  B.  Barclay.) 

1.  — Number  of  vagrants  relieved  by  Inspectors  of  Poor  on  the  .15th  May  of  each  year 

from  1892  to  1904 

{Papers  handed  in  hy  Mr.  J.  U.  Motion.) 

2.  — Bouseless  and  homeless  applicants  for  relief  in  Glasgow  ------ 

3.  — Comparative  statement  as  to  vagrancy  and  begging  in  Glasgow  for  the  period  from 

22nd  November,  1900,  to  15th  May,' 1905      ^      .....  . 

4.  — Typical  cases  of  A'^agraney  and  begging  in  Glasgow  ------- 

{Papers  handed  in  hy  Mr.  D.  Dewar.) 

5.  — Statement  as  to  lodging-houses  and  vagrancy  in  Dundee  -       -       -     .  - 

6.  — Return  of  persons  convicted  of  begging,  &c.,  in  Dundee  during  1904 

7.  - — Return  of  persons  convicted  of  vagrancy  and  contraventions  of  the  Trespass  Act  in 

Dundee  during  1904 

8.  — Number  of  persons  proceeded  against  in  Scotland  for  offences  against  the  Vagrancy 

and  Trespass  Acts,  1889-1903 

{Paper  handed  in  hy  Captain  McHardy.) 

9.  — Ayrshire  Mendicit}'  Society :  statement  of  receipts  and  expenditure  for  the  period 

1885-1905 

{Paper  handed  in  hy  Captain  Despard.) 

10.  — Persons  dealt  with  in  Lanarkshire  under  the  Trespass  Act,  1874,  during  1904- 

{Paper  handed  in  hy  Mr.  F.  JRoss.) 

11.  — Number   of  persons  apprehended  in  Edinburgh  for  offences  in  connection  with 

vagrancy  for  the  period  January  to  May,  1905        -       -  -       -       -  _ 

{Returns  furnished  hy  Mr  J.  V.  E.  Stevenson.) 

12.  — Vagrancy  in  Glasgr)w  : 

{a)  Number  of  persons  afforded  protection  in  the  various  police  offices  during  1903, 
1904,  and  the  first  three  months  of  1905  -------- 

{h)  Number  of  persons,  male  and  female,  afforded  protection  in  the  various  police 
offices,  for  the  months  of  November,  December,  January  and  February,  1902- 
1903,  1903-4,  and  1904-5 

13.  — Chart  No.  6.   Begging,  sleeping  out  and  vagrancy  in  Scotland. 

■    ( Pfepured  hy  Mr.  C.  S.  Loch)  -       -       -       -       -       -       -       .       .       {q  face 

XVII.  — Methods  of  dealing  with  Vagrancy  in  Switzerland— 

{Report  hy  Mr.  H.  Preston-Thomas)  

XVIII.  — Vagrancy  Offences — 

1- — Number  of  persons  convicted  of  offences  against  the  Poor  Law  and  Vagrancy  Acts 

during  the  years  1893-1904 
2. — Sentences  of  imprisonment  for  offences  against  the  Poor  Law  and  Vagrancy  Acts 

during  the  years  1901-4        -  - 
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XIX.  — Vagrancy  Offences — 

{Papers  handed  in  hy  Mr.  U.  B.  Simpaon.) 

1.  — Number  of  persons  prosecuted  for  begging  and  sleeping  out  in  each  year  from  1857 

to  1904  -       -  -       -       -       .  . 

2.  — NumT)er  of  persons  prosecuced  for  begging  and  sleeping  out  in  each  County  in  1903  - 

3.  — Number  of  persons  prosecuted  for  the  offence  of  "  misbehaviour  by  paupers  "  in  each 

yearfcom  1857  to  1904  -  

XX.  — ^Vagrancy  Offences — 

{Tables  and  Charts  handed  in  hy  Mr.  Jf.  J.  Farrant.) 

1.  — Number  of  persons  prosecuted  for  the  offence  of  "misbehaviour  by  paupers"  in  each 

County,  from  1893  to  1904  ----------- 

2.  — Statement  of  the  mean  number  of  adult  able-bodied  indoor  paupers  (exclusive  of 

vagrants),  of  the  mean  number  of  vagrants  relieved,  and  of  persons  received  into 
prison  upon  summary  conviction,  in  each  year,  from  1857  to  1904  -  -  -  - 
Chart  No.  7. — Misbehaviour  by  paupers,  and  total  pauperism  -  .  .  to  face 
Chart  No.  8. — Misbehaviour  by  paupers,  and  pauper  vagrancy  -  -  -  to  face 
Chart  No.  9. — Begging  and  sleeping  out,  and  pauper  vagrancy  -  -  -  to  face 
Chart  No.  10. — Imprisonment  upon  summary  conviction       -       .       .       -       to  face 

3.  — Percentages  upon  which  Charts  Nos.  7  to  10  are  based    -----  . 

4.  — Number  of  persons  sentenced  to  pay  fines,  and  number  and  percentage  of  persons 

imprisoned  in  default  of  payment,  in  each  year,  from  1893  to  1904 
Chart  No.  11. — Percentage  of  persons  fined  who  were  imprisoned  in  default  of  payment 

to  face 

XXI.  — Belgian  Law  of  27th  November,  1891,  for  the  repression  of  Vagrancy  and 

Begging     -  --  

XXII.  — INIerxplas  Labour  Colony — 

{ParticV'lars  furnished  liy  the  Director,  M.  Louis  Siroohant.) 

1.  — Particulars  as  to  eai'nings,  employment  and  punishment  of  Colonists,  canteen,  and 

population  of  Colony,     -  -  

2.  - — Time  table  of  Colony  

3.  - -Estimate  of  Receipts  and  Expenditure  for  1905 

4.  — Dietary  tables. 

{a)  Able-bodied   inmates,  and   non  able-bodied   inmates   not  requiring  special 

care  ------  

{h)  Non  able-bodied  inmates  whose  state  of  health  necessitates  special  care 
{(■)  Sick  inmates  - 

XXIII.  — German  Institutions— 

{Papers  handed  in  hy  Mr.  IF.  H.  Pawson.) 

1.  — Dietary  in  Benninghausen  Workhouse    -       -       -       -       -  - 

2.  — Life  in  a  German  Workhouse         -  - 

3.  — Life  in  a  German  Labour  Colony  -       -       .       .  . 

XXIV.  — Salvation  Army  Institutions— 

{Papers  handed  in  hy  Mr.  David  C.  Land).) 

1.  — Summarised  analysis  of  the  records  of  880  men  received  and  discharged  from  the 

Salvation  Army  (Main)  Colony  at  Hadleigh  during  the  years  1901  and  1902  - 

2.  — Statement  respecting  Colonists  received  at  Hadleigh  Colony  during  the  two  years 

ended  •30th  September,  1904 

3.  — Return  of  Discharges  of  men  from  Hadleigh  Colony  in  1903  and  1904,  showing  per- 

centages of  satisfactory  and  unsatisfactory  cases,  and  re-admissions  during  the 
period  1902-4      -     "  -       -       -       -  '  - 

4.  — Dietary  at  Hadleigh  Colony,  at  a  City  Colony  Avorkshop,  and  at  a  Women's  Home 

5.  — Return  of  quantities  of  food  consumed  at 

(1)  Dining  Hall,  Hadleigh  Colony  -       -       -  -  - 

(2)  The  Spa  Road  Elevator  -       -       -  -  

(3)  A  Women's  Home  ------------ 

6.  — Memorandum  of  cost  of  Hadleigh  Colony  and  a  City  Colony   -       -       -  - 

7.  — Hadleigh  Colony  Accounts  :  assets  entered  in  the  balance  sheet  for  September  30th, 

1904,  of  the  "Darkest  England"  scheme;  working  account  for  the  year  ended 
September,  1904   

8.  — Produce  of  Hadleigh  Farm  in  1904 ;  disposition  of  colonists  and  employes  at  the 

Colony  -----  

9.  — Particulars  as  to  London  and  Provincial  Refuges  and  Shelters  -       -       -  - 

10.  - — Notes  from  the  Pamphlet  "  The  Vagrant  and  the  Unemployable"    -  - 

11.  —Statement  showing  results  of  enquiry  conducted  on  behalf  of  Salvation  Army  as 

regards  inmates  of  casual  wards  in  London  in  May,  1905   
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.XXV.— Return  of  Men  sent  to  Hadleigh  Colony  by  the  Woolwich  Guakdl4.ns  - 

XXVI.  — Lingfield  Training  Colony —  ^ 

[Papers  handed  in  hy  Ji'ev.  J.  L.  Brooks.) 

1.  — Accounts  of  Colony  for  the  year  ended  Septembei  30th,  1904  -       .       -       -  - 

2.  —Capital  cost  of  establishing  Colony  -       -  -  

3.  — Dietary  at  Colony  -------  

4.  — Statement  respecting  Colonists  received  at  Colony  during  1903  and  1904 

XXVII.  — Vagrancy  Bill,  1904,  and  Memorandum  

XXVIII.  — Dietary — Memorandum  prepared  by  Sir  Michael  Foster,  K.C.B.,  F.R.S.  - 

XXIX.  — Dietary — Memorandum  prepared  by  Dr.  A.  H.  Downes,  with  Tables    -       -       -  - 

XXX.  — Dietary  in  Local  Prisons  for  Men  under  Sentences  not  exceeding  4  Months' 

Imprisonment  with  Hard  Labour — 

1.  — Dietary  in  force  before  April,  1899   -       .       -  - 

2.  — -Dietary  established  in  April,  1899   -       -       -       .  . 

3.  — ^Dietary  now  in  forc3       -       --       --       --       --       --  - 

XXXI.  — Cost,  &c.,  of  Casual  Wards,  &c.— 

[Papers  hamled  in  hy  Mr.  Brook  Kikhin.) 

1.  — Statement  as  to  accommodation,  cost,  <kc.,  of  casual  wards  in  certain  ^letropolitan 

unions    -       --       --       --       --       --       --  -- 

2.  — Statement  as  to  accommodation,  cost,  &c.,  of  casual  wards  in  certain  provincial  unions 

3.  — Trades  Union  prices  in  1905,  illustrating  the  variation  in  cost  of  building  in  different 

localities        -       --       --       --       --       --       --  - 

4.  — Test  houses  -       -       .  -  

5.  — Sketch  plan  of  labour  colony  -       -       -       -       -       -       -       -       -       to  face 

XXXII.  — Vagrancy  in  Manchester — 

[Memorandum  handed  in  hy  Mr.  R.  Peacock,  Chief  (JoastnUe.) 

XXXIII.  — Spread  of  Infectious  Disease  by  Vagrants — 

L — Resolutions  adopted  by  Conference  of  Local  Authorities  held  in  London  inXovember, 
1904  --------------- 

2. — Circulars  issued  by  the  Local  Government  B(urd  to  Boards  of  Guardians  with 
reference  to  smallpox  in  casual  wards  --------- 

XXXIV.  — Gipsies— 

[Memm'andum  prepared  by  the  Home  Office.)  ....... 

XXXV.  — Bye-laws. - 

1.  — Model  Bye-laws  issued  by  the  Local  Government  Board  Avith  respect  to  common 

lodging-houses,  with  Memorandum  --------- 

2.  — Bye-laws  made  by  the  London  County  Council  in  respect  of  common  lodging-houses 

3.  — Model  Bye-laws  issued  by  the  Local  Government  Board  with  respect  to  tents,  vans, 

and  similar  structures,  with  ISIemorandum  -------- 

4.  — Model  Bye-laws  issued  by  the  Local  Goverimient  Board  with  respect  to  hop-pickers 

and  pickers  of  fruit  and  vegetables,  with  Memorandum  -       -       -       -  - 

XXXVI.  — Industrial  and  Reformatory  Schools — 

[Memorandum  and  tables  prepared  by  Mr  J.  0.  Legge)  ------ 

XXXVII.  — Circular  Letter  issued  by  the  Ho:\ie  Office  on  30th  December,  1903,  to 

County  Councils  with  regard  to  Industrial  Schools,  enclosing  a  summary 
of  the  main  provisions  of  the  Law  relating  to  such  Schools      -       .       -       .  - 

XXXVIII.  — Particulars  as  to  Vagrants  relieved  at  the  St.  Austell  Casual  Wards, 

November,  1904,  to  January,  1905 — 
[Return  handed  in  by  Mr.  Pi-eston-Thomas.) 

XXXIX.  — CucKFiELD  Casual  Wards — 

[Returns  handed  in  by  Mr.  J.  Howe.) 

1.  — Casual  paupers  prosecuted  during  1903,  with  other  particulars        -       -       .  - 

2.  — Number  of  casual  paupers  admitted  during  the  years  1887-1904     -       _       -  . 
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CHRONOLOGICAL  LIST  OF  STATUTES  llELATING  TO  VAGRANCY. 


5  Edw.  Ill,  ch.  14  (1331). 


23  Edw.  IIL,  St.  1,  ch.  7 
(1349). 


25  Edw.  IIL,  St.  1,  ch.  7 
(1350-1). 

7  Rich.  II.,  ch.  5  (1383). 


12  Rich.  II.,  chs.  3,  7,  8, 
9  (1388). 


11  Hen.  VII.,  ch.  2  (1495) 


19   Hen.   VII.,   ch.  12 
(1503-4). 

22   Hen.  VIIL,  ch.  12 
(1530-1). 

11  Hen.  VIIL,  ch.  25 
(1535-6). 

1  Edw.  VI.,  ch.  3  (1547^ 


3  &  4  Edw.  VI.,  ch.  16 

(1549-50). 

5  k  6  Edw.  VI.,  ch.  2 

(1551-2). 


5  &  6  Edw.  VI.,  ch.  21 
(1551-2). 


1  Mary,  Sess.  2,  ch.  13 
(1554), 

1  k  2  Phil.  &  Mary,  ch.  4 

(1554)  . 

2  &  3  Phil.  &  Mary,  ch.  5 

(1555)  . 

i  k  5  Phil,  k  Mary,  ch.  9 
(1557). 

5  Eiiz.,  ch.  3  (1562-3). 
5  Eliz.,  ch.  20  (1562-3). 
14  Eliz.,  ch.  5  (1572). 


"  Roberdesmen,"  "wastours*"  and  "  drawlatches "  to  be 
arrested. 

(Statute  of  labourers.)  Forbids  upon  pain  of  imprison- 
ment the  giving  of  alms  to  valianti  beggars  who  refuse  to 
labour  at  the  fixed  rates. 

Labourers,  servants,  and  artificers  to  work  at  fixed  rates. 
Those  fleeing  from  one  county  to  another  to  be  imprisoned. 

Confirms  5  Edw.  IIL,  ch.  14.  Vagabonds  to  "  find  surety 
of  their  good  bearing  "  or  in  default  of  finding  surety  to  be 
imprisoned. 

Confirms  previous  statutes  of  labourers. 

Persons  going  begging  and  able  to  serve  and  labour  to  be 
liable  to  be  put  in  the  stocks. 

Beggars  impotent  to  serve  to  abide  in  the  cities  and  towns 
where  they  were  dwelling  at  the  time  of  the  proclamation 
of  the  Statute  ;  but  if  these  places  will  or  cannot  "  find  " 
them,  then  they  must  remove  to  other  towns  within  the 
hundred,  rape  or  wapentake,  or  to  the  towns  where  they 
were  born,  within  40  days  after  the  proclamation,  there  to 
abide  during  their  lives. 

Chs.  3  and  8  create  a  system  of  "letters  testimonial"  for 
servants  leaving  service ;  for  those  going  on  pilgrimage 
as  beggars ;  for  scholars  of  LTniversities  going  begging ; 
and  for  travellers  alleging  imprisonment  out  of  the 
realm. 

First  General  Act  {see  page  3  of  Report). 

2ud  General  Act,  amending  and  extending  last  Act. 

3rd  General  Act,  amending  and  extending  the  two 
previous  Acts. 

4th  General  Act,  amending  and  extending  previous  Acts. 
5th  General  Act. 
6th  General  Act. 

Confirms  22  Hen.  VIIL,  ch.  12,  and  3  &  4  Edw.  VL,  ch. 
16.  Poor  to  be  relieved  in  parishes  by  voluntary  con- 
tributions. 

Forbids  tinkers,  pedlars  and  such  like  vagrant  persons 
who  are  "  more  hurtful  than  necessary,"  to  travel  from  place  to 
place  without  license  from  the  justices  under  a  penalty  of 
14  days'  imprisonment. 

Continues  in  force  5  &  6  Edw.  VL,  ch.  2. 
Provides  for  the  punishment  of  gipsies. 


Confirms  and  amends  22  Hen.  VIIL,  ch.  12,  and  3  &  4 
Edw.  VL,  ch.  16. 

Continues  last  mentioned  Act. 


Confirms  and  amends  22  Hen.  VIIL,  ch.  12,  and  3  &  4 
Edw.  VL,  ch.  16. 

Provides  for  punishment  of  gipsies. 
7th  General  Act. 


Rep.  Stat.  Law  Rev.  Act,  Appeadix 
18.-)tj.  I. 

Rep.  21  .James  L,  ch.  28, 
s.  II. 


Rep.  21  James  I.,  ch.  28, 
s.  11. 

Rep.  21  .James  I.,  ch.  28, 
s.  11. 


Rep.  21  .James  L,  ch.  28, 
s.  11. 


Rep.  21  James  I.,  ch.  28, 
s.  11. 

Rep.  21  James  I.,  ch.  28, 
s.  11. 

Rep.  21  James  I.,  ch.  28, 
s.  11. 

Rep.  Stat.  Law  Rev.  Act, 
1863. 

Rep.  Stat.  Law  Rev.  Act, 
1863. 

Rep.  21  James  I.,  ch.  28, 
s.  11. 

Rep.  Stat.  Law  Rev.  Act, 
1863. 


Rep.  1  James  I.,  ch.  2.">, 
s.  7. 


Rep.  Stat.  Law  Rev.  Act, 
1863. 

Rep.  Stat.  Law  Rev,  Act, 
1856. 

Rep.  Stat.  Law  Rev.  Act, 
1863. 

Rep.  Stat.  Law  Rev.  Act, 
1863. 

Rep.  14  Eliz.,  ch.  5,  s.  1. 


Rep.  23  Geo.  IIL  ch. 
51. 

Rep.  Stat.  Law  Rev.  Act, 
1863. 
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*  Welsh  Gtvestwr,  an  unbidden  guest.     t  i.e.,  strong  in  body. 
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Appendix    18  Eliz.,  ch.  3  (1575-6). 

35  Eliz.,  ch.  7  (1592-3). 


39  Eliz.,  cb.  4  (1597-8). 
'  39  Eliz.,  ch.  17  (1597-8). 

43  Eliz.,  ch.  3  (1601). 

1  James  I.,  ch.  7  (1603-4). 
7  James  I.,  ch.  4  (1609-10). 


14  Chas.  II.,  ch.  12, 
ss.  16,  17,  18,  23. 
(1662). 

11  &  12  Will.  III.,  cTi.  18 
(1698-9). 


1  Anne  st.  2,ch.l3,  ss.  4  &  6 

(1702)  . 

2  &  3  Aune,  ch.  6,  s.  16 

(1703)  . 

6  Anne,  ch.  32  (1706-7). 


13  Anne,  ch.  26  (1713). 

6  Geo.  I  ,  ch.  19,  s.  2 

(1719-20). 


13  Geo.  I.,  ch.  23,  s.  8 
(1726-7). 

10  Geo.  II.,  ch.  19,  s,  1 
(1736-7). 

10  Geo.  II  .,ch.  28  (1736-7). 

13  Geo.  II.,  ch.  24  (1739- 
40). 

17  Geo.  II.,  ch.  5  (1743-4). 


26  Geo.  II.,  ch.  34,  s.  2 
(1753). 

23  Geo.  III.,  ch.  88  (1782- 
3). 

27  Geo.  III.,  ch.  1.  s.  3 
(1787). 

27  Geo.  III.,  ch.  11  (1787). 
32  Geo.  III.,  ch.  45  (1792). 


39  &  40  Geo.  III.,  ch.  50 
(1800). 

39  &  40  Geo.  III.,  ch,  87, 
s.  12  (1800). 


42  Geo.  Ill,,  ch.  76,  s.  18 
(1802). 

42  Geo.  III.,  ch.  119(1802). 


45  Geo.  III.,  ch.  66,  s.  3 
(1805). 


Extends  14  Eliz.,  ch.  5.  Houses  of  correction  to  be  pro- 
vided for  rogues  and  unsettled  poor  {see  page  69  of  Report). 

8th  General  Act. 


9th  General  Act. 

Wanderers  pretending  to  be  soldiers  or  mariners  to  settle 
themselves  in  service  or  to  repair  to  their  place  of  settlement. 

Soldiers  or  mariners  taken  begging  to  lose  their  annuities 
or  pensions  and  to  be  punished  as  common  rogues  and 
vagabonds. 

10th  General  Act. 

Enforces  provisions  respecting  houses  of  correction  and 
idle  and  disorderly  persons  {see  page  69  of  Report). 

Rogues  and  vagrants  to  be  set  to  work  or  transported. 
Rewards  to  be  paid  to  private  persons  bringing  rogues  and 
vagabonds  before  justices  of  the  peace. 

Provides  for  the  passing  of  vagrants  from  parish  to  parish 
and  for  the  payment  from  county  funds  of  the  expenses 
incurred  by  constables. 

Continues,  with  amendments,  11  &  12  Will.  III.,  ch.  18  for 
3  years. 

Lewd  and  disorderly  men-servants  and  rogues  and 
vagabonds  to  be  put  into  sea  service. 

Continues  11  &  12  Will.  III.,  ch.  18. 


11th  General  Act. 

Enables  justices  to  commit  vagrants  and  others  convicted 
of  minor  offences  to  houses  of  correction  as  well  as  to 
the  common  gaols. 

End-gatherers  to  be  punished  as  incorrigible  rogues. 


Stage  players  acting  within  5  miles  of  the  Universities  of 
Oxford  and  Cambridge  to  be  deemed  rogues  and  vagabonds. 

Amends  13  Anne.  ch.  26,  as  to  stage  players. 

12th  General  Act. 

13th  General  Act. 


Amends  17  Geo.  II.,  ch.  5,  as  to  payment  of  cost  of  passing 
vagrants  from  one  county  to  another. 

Extends  provisions  of  17  Geo.  II.,  ch.  5,  to  persons  appre- 
hended with  implements  of  house  breaking. 

Extends  provisions  of  17  Geo.  II.,  ch.  5,  to  persons  dealing 
in  lottery  tickets  without  licence. 

Removes  doabt  as  to  commitments  under  6  Geo.  I.,  ch.  19. 

Amends  and  explains  17  Geo.  II.,  ch.  5. 

Night  poachers  to  the  number  of  two  or  more  to  be 
punished  as  vagrants. 

Suspected  persons  frequenting  quays,  warehouses,  &c.,  of 
river  Thames  with  felonious  intent  to  be  deemed  rogues 
and  vagabonds. 

Suspected  persons  frequenting  public  places  in  London 
with  felonious  intent  to  be  treated  as  rogues  and  vagabonds. 

Persons  setting  up  mischievous  games  or  lotteries  to  be 
deemed  rogues  and  vagabonds. 

Spoilers  of  wood,  quicksets,  <kc.,  to  be  punished  as 
vagrants. 


Rep.  Stat.  Law  Rev.  Act, 
1863: 

Rep.  Stat.  Law  Rev.  Act, 
1863. 

Rep.  13  Anne,  ch.  26. 
Rep.  52  Geo.  III.,  ch.  31. 


Rep.  Stat.  Law  Rev.  Act 
1863. 


Rep.  13  Aune,  ch.  26. 

Rep.  Stat.  Law  Rev.  Act, 
1863. 

Rep.  Stat.  Law  Rev.  Act, 
1863. 


Rep.  Stat.  Law  Rev.  Act, 
1867. 


Rep.  Stat.  Law  Rev.  Act, 
1867. 

Rep.  5  &  6  Will  IV.,  c.  19, 


Rep.  Stat.  Law  Rev.  Act, 
1867.  ■ 

Rep.  13  Geo.  II.,  ch.  24. 

Rep.  Stat.  Law  Rev.  Act, 
1867. 


Rep.  3  &  4  Will  IV.,  ch. 
28. 

Rep.  6  &  1  Vict.,  ch.  68. 


Rep.  6  &  7  Vict.,  ch.  68. 
Ret).  17  Geo.  IL,  ch.  5. 


Rep.  in  part  Stat.  Law 
Rev.  Act,  1867. 

Rep.  Stat.  Law  Rev.  Act, 
1867. 

Rep.  Stat.  Law  Rev.  Act, 
1861. 

Rep.  46  Geo.  III.,  ch.  148. 


Rep.  Stat.  Law  Rev.  Act, 
1871. 

Rep.  Stat.  Law  Rev.  Act, 
1861. 

Rep.  57  Geo.  III.,  chi,  90. 


Rep.  Stat.  Law  Rev.  Act, 
1871. 


Rep.  Stat.  Law  Rev.  Act, 
1872. 


Rep.  Stat.  Law  Rev.  Act, 
1872. 
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Chronological  List  of  Statutes  relating  to  Vagrancy — continued. 


49  Geo.  III.,  ch.  124,  s.  5 
(1809). 

51  Geo.  III.,  ch.  119,  s.  18 
(1811). 

52  Geo.  III.,  ch.  31  (1812). 


64  Geo.  Ill,  ch.  37,  s.  18 
(1813). 

3  Geo.  IV.,  ch.  40  (1822). 

5  Geo.  IV.,  ch.  83  (1824). 

1  &  2  Vict.,  ch.  38  (1838). 


5  &  6  Vict.,  ch.  57,  s.  5 
(1842). 


7  &  8  Vict.,  ch.  101,  ss.  6, 
41  et  seqq.  (1844). 


11  &  12  Vict.,   ch.  110 
(1848). 


16  &  17  Vict.,  ch.  41,  s.  8 
(1852-3). 


20  &  21  Vict.,  ch.  48  (1857). 


24  &  25  Vict.,  ch.  113 
(1861). 

27  &  28  Vict.,  ch.  116 
(1864). 


28  k  29  Vict.,  ch.  34 
(1865). 

28  &  29  Vict.,  ch.  79,  s.  7 
(1865). 

29  &  30  Vict.,  ch.  113, 
s.  15  (1866). 


29  &  30  Vict.,  ch.  118 
(1866). 

30  Vict.,  ch.  6,  s.  69  (1867). 


34  k  35  Vict.,  ch.  108 
(1871). 


34  k  35  Vict.,  ch.  112, 
s.  15  (1871). 


36  k  37  Vict.,   ch,  38, 
s.  3  (1873). 

38  k  39  Vict.,  ch.  55, 
s.  83  (1875). 


203.— III. 


Enables  justices  to  suspend  the-  removal  by  pass  of  sick 
or  infirm  vagrants. 

Continues  provisions  of  42  Geo.  III.,  ch.  76,  s.  18. 

Eepeals  39  Eliz.,  ch.  17,  as  to  wandering  soldiers  or 
mariners. 

Continues  provisions  of  51  Geo.  III.,  ch.  119,  s.  18, 


14th  General  Act. 

15th  General  Act.   The  Vagrancy  Act  now  in  force. 

Persons  exposing  obscene  prints  in  shop  windows  to  be 
punished  as  rogues  and  vagabonds. 

Persons  refusing  task  of  work  in  workhouses  or  wilfully 
destroying  their  clothes  or  injuring  the  property  of  the 
guardians  to  be  deemed  idle  and  disorderly  persons. 

Any  woman  neglecting  to  maintain  her  bastard  child  to  be 
dealt  with  as  an  idle  and  disorderly  person. 

Allows  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners  to  form  districts  of 
parishes  or  unions  in  London  and  certain  other  large  towns 
for  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  asylums  in  which 
the  destitute  and  homeless  poor  may  be  temporarily  relieved 
and  set  to  work. 

Cost  of  relieving  vagrants  to  be  charged  to  the  common 
fund  of  the  union. 

Fraudulent  applicants  for  relief  to  be  dealt  with  as  idle 
and  disorderly  persons. 

Common  Lodging  Houses  Act.  Sec.  8  empowers  local 
authorities  to  order  reports  from  keepers  of  common  lodging- 
houses  kept  for  beggars  and  vagrants. 


Authorises  committal  of  vagrant  children  to  industrial 
schools  up  to  age  of  15. 

Authorises  committal  of  children  under  14  found  begging 
or  wandering  in  a  state  of  destitution  to  industrial  schools. 

Metropolitan  Houseless  Poor  Act,  1864  [see  page  12  of 
Report). 


Extends  and  amends  the  Metropolitan  Houseless  Poor 
Act,  1864. 

Paupers  returning  within  12  months  after  removal  to  be 
dealt  with  as  idle  and  disorderly  persons. 

Persons  relieved  out  of  the  workhouse  and  refusing  to 
perform  task  of  work  to  be  punishable  as  idle  and  disorderly 
persons. 

Industrial  Schools  Act,  1866.  Sec.  14  repeats  the  pro- 
vision in  24  k  25  Vict.,  ch.  113,  as  to  vagrant  children. 

Cost  of  providing  in  the  Metropolis  for  reception  and 
relief  of  casual  paupers  to  be  thrown  on  the  Metropolitan 
Common  Poor  Fund. 

Pauper  Inmates  Discharge  and  Regulation  Act,  1871. 
Provides  for  detention,  punishment  and  discharge  of  casual 
paupers  {see  page  13  of  Report). 


Extends  provisions  of  5  Geo.  IV.,  ch,  83,  s,  4,  with 
regard  to  suspected  persons  or  reputed  thieves  on  highways 
or  places  adjacent. 

Amends  3  Geo.  IV.,  ch.  83  as  to  gaming  in  public 
places. 

Re-enacts  s.  8  of  16  &  17  Vict.,  ch.  41. 


Rep.  Stat.  Law  Rev.  Act,  Appendix 
1872  (No.  2).  L 

Rep.  Stat.  Law  Rev.  Act, 
1873. 

Rep.  Stat.  Law  Rev.  Act, 
1873. 

Rep.  1  k  2  Geo.  IV.,  ch. 
118. 

Rep.  5  Geo.  IV.,  ch.  83. 


Rep.  and  re-enacted  as  to 
England,  except  as  to 
Met.  Police  District, 
38  k  39  Vict.,  ch.  55, 
s.  343  ;  rep.  except  as 
to  County  of  London 
by  Stat.  Law  Rev.  Act, 
1892. 

Rep.  24  k  25  Vict.,  ch.  113. 


Rep.  29&30  Vict.,  ch.  118. 


S.  6,  rep.  28  k  29  Vict., 
ch.  34.  Ss.  1  &  2  rep., 
30  k  31  Vict.,  ch.  6. 

Reo.  in  part  Stat.  Law 
Rev.  Act,  1875. 


Rep.  as  to  s.  5  relating  to 
discharge  and  detention 
by  45  and  46  Vict., 
ch.  36,  s.  4. 
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Appendix .  39  &  40  Vict.,  ch.  61,  s.  44 
I-  (1876). 

39  &  40  Vict.,  ch.  79 
ss.  11-13  (1876). 


45  <k  46  Vict.,  ch.  36  (1882). 


57&58Vict.,ch.  41(1894). 

Gl  &  62  Vict.,  ch.  39 
(1898), 


62  &  63  Vict.,  ch.  37 
(1899). 

4Edw.  VII.,  ch.  15  (1904). 

5  Edw.  Vn.,  ch,  13,  s.  7 
(1905). 


Makes  persons  obtaining  relief  by  giving  false  names  or 
making  false  statements  punishable  as  idle  and  disorderly. 

Requires  local  education  authorities  to  secure  the  atten- 
dance of  children  at  school  and  allows  of  orders  being 
made  for  sending  them  to  industrial  schools  {see  page  115  of 
Report). 

Casual  Poor  Act,  1882.  Extends  periods  for  detention 
of  casual  paupers  {see  page  14  of  Report). 

Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Children  Act,  1894. 

Male  persons  living  on  the  earnings  of  prostitution,  or 
persistently  importuning  for  immoral  purposes,  to  be 
deemed  rogues  and  vagabonds. 

Enables  guardians  to  adopt  children  {see  page  113  of 
Report). 

Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Children  Act,  1904. 

Aliens  Act.  Aliens  committing  offences  under  the  Act  to 
be  deemed  rogues  and  vagabonds. 


Rep.  4  Edw.  VII.,  ch.  15. 
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APPENDIX  II. 


LEGAL  PROVISIONS  IN  FORCE  IN  ENGLAND  AND  WALES  ON  THE  SUBJECT  OF  VAGRANCV. 

{Memorandum  prepared  by  the  Locil  Government  Boird.) 


A. — Vagrai^ts  Generally. 

The  law  as  to  vagrants  rests  upon  the  Vagrancy  Act, 
1824  (5  Geo.  IV.,  c.  83),  as  amended  and  extended  by 
subsequent  enactments. 

The  persons  who  may  be  thus  dealt  with  fall  into  three 
classes  : — 

1.  Idle  and  disorderly  persons. 

2.  Rogues  and  vagabonds. 

3.  Inoorrigible  rogues. 

/. — Idle  and  Disorderly  Persons. 

These  persons  are  punishable  upon  summary  conviction , 
if  before  a  single  justice,  with  imprisonment  with  hard 
labour  for  not  exceeding  fourteen  days,  or,  if  before  a 
petty  sessional  court,  with  imprisonment,  with  or  without 
hard  labovu",  for  not  exceeding  one  month,  or  by  fine  not 
exceeding  £5,  with  imprisonment  without  hard  labour  in 
default  of  sufficient  distress  in  accordance  with  the  scale 
prescribed  by  section  5  of  the  Summary  Jurisdiction  Act, 
1879.  (5  Geo.  IV.,  c.  83,  s.  3  ;  42  &  43  Vict.,  c.  49, 
ss.  4,  5,  20.) 

This  class  of  persons  comprises : 

(1.)  Every  person  who  being  able  wholly  or  in  part  to 
maintain  himself  and  his  family  wilfully  refuses  or  neglects 
to  do  so,  and  in  consequence  such  person  or  any  of  his 
family  whom  he  is  legally  bound  to  maintain  becomes 
chargeable  to  the  poor  rate.  (5  Geo.  IV.,  c.  83,  a.  3  ;  12 
&  13  Vict.,  c.  103,  s.  3.) 

This  applies  to  a  woman  in  respect  of  her  bastard  child. 
(7  &  8  Vict.,  c.  101,  s.  6.) 

A  woman  is  made  liable  while  unmarried  or  a  widow 
to  maintain  her  bastard  children  up  to  the  age  of  sixteen, 
or  in  the  case  of  female  children  until  marriage.  (4  &  5 
Will.  IV.,  c.  76,  s.  71.) 

A  man  is  made  liable  to  maintain  the  children,  whether 
legitimate  or  illegitimate,  of  any  woman  he  marries,  up  to 
the  age  of  sixteen,  or  the  death  of  the  mother,  as  part  of 
his  family.    (4  &  5  Will.  IV.,  c.  76,  s.  57.) 

A  married  woman  with  separate  property  is  made 
liable  for  the  maintenance  of  her  husband,  and  is  subject 
to  all  such  liability  for  the  maintenance  of  her  children 
and  grandchildren  as  the  husband  is  by  law  subject  to 
for  the  maintenance  of  her  children  ard  grardchildren. 
(45  &  46  Vict.,  c.  75,  ss.  20,  21.) 

A  soldier  of  the  regular  forces  is  not  liable  to  be  punished 
for  the  ofEence  of  deserting  or  neglecting  to  maintain 
his  wife  or  family,  or  any  member  thereof,  or  of  leaving 
her  or  them  chargeable  to  the  poor  rate.  (44  &  45  Vict., 
c.  68,  8.  145  (1). 

(2.)  Every  person  returning  to  and  becoming  chargeable 
to  any  parish  from  which  he  has  been  legally  removed 
imder  an  order  of  justices,  except  with  a  certificate 
acknowledging  settlement  elsewhere.  (5  Geo.  IV.,  c.  83, 
s.  3;  7  .8  Vict.,  c.  101,  s.  55.) 

(3.)  Every  pauper  removed  under  an  order  obtained  by 
the  guardians  who  returns  within  twelve  months  and 
becomes  chargeable  to  the  union  without  the  guardians' 
consent.    (28  &  29  Vict.,  c.  79,  s.  7.) 

(4.)  Every  person  relieved  in  a  workhouse  who  refuses 
or  neglects  to  parform  the  prescribed  task  of  work,  or 
destroys  his  clothes,  or  damages  property  of  the  guardians. 
(5  &  6  Vict.,  c.  57,  s.  5.) 

(5.)  Every  person  relieved  out  of  the  workhouse  who 
refuses  or  wilfully  neglects  to  perform  task  of  work,  or 
who  destroys  or  damages  tools,  materials,  or  other  pro- 
perty of  the  guardians.    (29  &  30  Vict.,  c.  113,  s.  15.) 

(6.)  Every  person  applying  for  relief  and  not  disclosing 
money  or  property  in  his  possession.  (11  &  12  Vict.,  c. 
110,  s.  10.) 

(7.)  Every  pauper — 

(i)  absconding  or  escaping  from  casual  wards 
before  being  entitled  to  discharge ; 

(ii)  refusing  to  be  removed  to  workhouse  or 
asylum ; 

(iii)  absconding  or  escaping  from  or  leaving 
workhouse  or  asylum  during  period  for  which  he 
may  be  detained ; 


(iv)  refusing  or  neglecting  while  an  inmate  of  a 
casual  ward,  workhouse,  or  asylum,  to  do  work  oi' 
observe  regulations  : 

(v)  wilfully  giving  false  name,  or  making  false 
statement  to  obtain  relief. 

(34  &  35  Vict.,  c.  108,  s.  7  ;  39  &  40  Vict.,  c.  61, 
s.  44 ;  45  &  46  Vict.,  c.  36,  ss.  4,  5.) 

The  master  or  porter  of  a  workhouse,  or  officer  in  charge 
of  casual  wards,  may  take  a  disorderly  pauper  before  a 
justice  without  summons  or  warrant  and  convey  the 
offender  upon  conviction  to  gaol.  (34  &  35  Vict.,  c. 
108,  s.  8.) 

(8.)  Every  pedlar  who  wanders  and  trades  without 
being  duly  licensed  or  otherwise  authorised  by  law. 
(5  Geo.  IV.,  c.  83,  s.  3,  and  -see  34  &  35  Vict.,  c.  96,  s.  13.) 

(9.)  Every  prostitute  wandering  in  a  public  street, 
public  highway,  or  place  of  public  resort,  and  behaving  in 
a  riotous  or  indecent  manner.    (5  Geo.  IV.,  c.  83.  s.3.) 

(10.)  Every  person  wandering  abroad  or  placing  him- 
self in  any  public  place,  street,  highway,  court,  or  passage, 
to  beg  or  gather  alms,  or  causing  or  procuring  or  en- 
couraging any  child  to  do  so.    (5  Geo.  IV.,  c.  83,  s.3.) 

Causing  or  procuring  or  allowing  a  boy  under  fourteen 
or  a  girl  under  sixteen  to  be  in  any  street,  premises  or  place, 
for  begging,  receiving,  or  inducing  the  giving  of  alms,  is 
punishable  by  fine  not  exceeding  £25,  or  imprisonment, 
either  in  default  of  paymsnt  of,  or  in  addition  to  fine,  not 
exceeding  three  months.    (4  Edw.  VII.,  c.  15,  s.  2.) 

//.  Rogues  and  Vagabonds. 

Except  where  otherwise  indicated  these  persons  are 
punishable  upon  summary  conviction,  if  before  a  single 
justice,  with  imprisonment  with  hard  labour  for  not 
exceeding  fourteen  days,  or,  if  by  a  petty  sessional  court, 
with  imprisonment  with  or  without  hard  labour  for  not 
exceeding  three  months,  or  by  fine  not  exceeding  £25 
with  imprisonment  without  hard  labour  in  default  of 
sufficient  distress  in  accordance  vnth  the  scale  prescribed 
by  section  5  of  the  Summary  Jurisdiction  Act,  1879. 
(5  Geo.  IV.,  c.  83.  s.  4  ;  42  &  43  Vict.,  c.  49,  ss.  4,  5,  20). 

This  class  of  persons  comprises  : 

(1.)  Every  person  running  away  and  leaving  his  wife 
or  children  chargeable,  or  whereby  they  become  charge- 
able, to  the  poor  rate.    (5  Geo.  IV..  c.  83,  s.  4.) 

This  is  extended  to  the  case  of  a  woman  who  neglects 
to  maintain  her  bastard  child  after  having  been  once 
before  convicted  of  that  offence,  or  who  deserts  her  bas- 
tard child  whereby  such  child  becomes  chargeable  to  the 
poor  rate.    (7  &  8  Vict.,  c.  101,  s.  6.) 

A  soldier  of  the  regular  forces  is  not  liable  to  be  pun- 
ished for  the  offence  of  deserting  or  neglecting  to  main- 
tain his  wife  or  family,  or  any  member  thereof,  or  of  leav- 
ing her  or  them  chargeable  to  the  poor  rate.  (44  &  4.5 
Vict.,  c.  58,  s.  145  (1). 
(2.)  Every  pauper — 

(i.)  committing  any  of  the  offences  enumerat?d  in 
paragraph  (7)  of  Part  I.  of  this  Memorandum  after 
previous  conviction  as  an  idle  and  disorderly  person  ; 

(ii.)  wilfully  destroying  his  clothes  or  damaging 
property  of  the  guardians.  (34  &  35  Vict.,  c.  108, 
s.  7.) 

The  master  or  porter  of  a  workhouse,  or  officer  in  charge 
of  casual  wards,  may  take  disorderly  paupers  before  a 
justice  without  summons  or  warrant  and  convey  the  offen- 
ders upon  conviction  to  gaol.   (34  &  35  Vict.,  c.l08,  s.  8.) 

(3.)  Every  person  professing  to  tell  fortunes  or  using 
subtle  craft,  means,  or  device  by  palmistry  or  otherwise  to 
deceive  or  impose.    (5  Geo.  IV.,  c.  83,  s.  4.) 

(4)  Every  person  wandering  abroad  and  lodging  in  any 
barn  or  outhouse,  or  in  any  deserted  or  unoccupied  build- 
ings, or  in  the  open  air,  or  under  a  tent,  or  in  a  cart  or 
waggon  without  visible  means  of  subsistence,  and  not 
giving  a  good  account  of  himself.    (5  Geo.  IV.,  c.  83,  s.  4.) 

(5.)  Every  person  wilfully  exposing  any  obscene  print, 
picture  or  other  indecent  exhibition  in  a  street,  road, 
highway,  or  public  place,  or  in  a  window  or  other  part  of 
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Appendix    a  shop  or  building  there  situate.    (5  Geo.  IV.,  c.  83,  s.  4 ; 
JLL         1  &  2  Vict.,  c.  38,  s.  2.) 

  (6)  Every  person  wilfully,  openly,  lewdly  and  obscenely 

exposing  the  person  in  a  street,  road  or  public  highway, 
or  in  view  thereof,  or  in  any  place  of  public  resort  with 
intent  to  insult  a  female.    (5  Geo.  IV.,  c.  83,  s.  4.) 

(7.)  Every  person  wandering  abroad  and  exposing 
wounds  or  deformities  to  obtain  alms.  (5  Geo.IV.,  c.  83,  s.4,) 

(8.)  Every  person  going  about  as  a  gatherer  or  collector 
of  alms,  or  endeavouring  to  procure  charitable  contribu- 
tions under  false  pretences.    (5  G  'O.  IV.,  c.  83,  s.  4.) 

(9.)  Every  person  playing  or  betting  by  way  of  wager- 
ing or  gaming  in  any  street,  road,  highway,  or  other  open 
and  public  place,  or  in  any  open  place  to  which  the  public 
have  access,  at  or  with  any  table  or  instrument  of  gaming, 
or  any  coin,  token,  card  or  other  article  used  as  an  in- 
strument or  means  of  such  wagering  or  gaming,  at  any 
gam?  or  pretended  gam?  of  chance. 

The  justice  or  justices  trying  the  case  may  alternatively 
inflict  a  penalty  of  40s.  for  a  first  and  £5  for  a  subsequent 
-offence.    (36  &  37  Vict.,  c.  38,  s.  3.) 

(10.)  Every  person  in  possession  of  any  house-breaking 
implements  with  intent  f'jloniously  to  break  into  a  dwell- 
ing-house, warehouse,  coach-house,  stable  or  outbuild- 
ing.   (5  Geo.  IV.,  c.  83,  s.  4.) 

(11.)  Every  person  armed  with  a  gun  or  other  offensive 
weapon  with  intent  to  commit  a  felonious  act.  (5  Geo.  IV., 
c.  83,  s.  4.) 

(12.)  Every  person  found  in  or  on  a  dwelUng  house, 
warehouse,  coachhouse,  stat)le,  or  outhouse,  or  in  inclosed 
premises  for  any  unlawful  purpose.    (5  Geo.  IV.,  c.  83,  s.  4.) 

(13.)  Every  suspected  person  or  reputed  thief  frequent- 
ing or  loitering  about  or  in  a  river,  canal,  or  navigable 
Stream,  dock,  or  basin,  or  a  quay,  wharf  or  warehouse  near 
or  adjoining  thereto,  or  a  street,  highway,  or  avenue  leading 
thereto,  or  a  place  of  public  resort  or  an  avenue  leading 
thereto,  or  a  street,  or  highway,  or  place  adjacent  to  a 
street  or  highwav  with  intent  to  commit  felon  v.  (5  Geo. 
IV.,  c.  83,  s.  4;  '34  &  35  Vict.,  c.  112,  s.  15;  54  &  55 
Vict.,c.  69,  s.  7.) 

(14.)  Every  person  who  is  convicted  of  being  idle  and 
disorderly  after  a  previous  conviction,  or  who  on  appre- 
hension as  an  idle  and  disorderly  person  violently  resists 
a.  constable  apprehending  him  and  is  subsequently  con- 
victed of  the  offence  for  which  he  was  so  apprehended. 
(5  Geo.  IV.,  c.  83,  s.  4.) 

(15.)  Every  person  who  knowingly  lives  on  the  earnings 
of  prostitution,  or  in  a  public  place  persistently  solicits  or 
importunes  for  immoral  purposes.  (61  &  62  Vict.,  c.  39,  s.  1. ) 

(16.)  Every  person  who  keeps  an  office  for  a  lottery  not 
authorised  by  Parliament  or  knowingly  suffers  a  lottery 
to  take  place  in  his  house,  room,  or  place. 

Every  person  discovered  in  such  house  or  place  on  war- 
rant of  justice,  and  knowingly  aiding,  assisting,  or  con- 
cerned with  offenders  and  transactions  respecting  lotteries  ; 
and 

Every  person  who,  although  not  discovered  in  such  house 
Or  place,  employs  or  causes  to  be  employed  any  person  in 
carrying  on  such  transactions,  or  in  aiding  or  assisting  any 
such  person. 

Every  person  who  is  a  lottery  insurer,  or  who  sells  tickets 
or  chances  in  a  lottery  authorised  by  a  foreign  potentate 
or  State,  or  to  be  drawn  in  a  foreign  country,  or  publishes 
a  proposal  or  scheme  for  the  sale  of  tickets  ;  and 

Every  person  who  is  discovered  in  a  house  or  place 
where  an  offence  has  been  committed  and  who  has  know- 
ingly aided,  or  assisted,  or  be^n  concerned  with  any 
offender  in  committing  any  such  offence ;  and 

Every  person  who,  although  not  discovered  in  a  house 
or  place,  employs  or  causes  to  be  employed  any  person  in 
carrying  on  any  illegal  transaction,  or  acting  as  agent  in 
any  such  transaction,  or  assisting  any  such  person.  (42 
Geo.  III.,  c.  119,  ss.  2,  4 ;  4  Geo.  IV.,  c.  60,  ss.  19,  37,  41, 
59,  60,  61  ;  5  Geo.  IV.,  c.  83,  s.  21.) 

(17.)  Every  person  untruly  confessing  himself  to  be  a 
deserter,  or  improperly  absent  from  one  of  His  Majesty's 
ships,  if  not  received  into  His  Majesty's  Naval  service. 
Conviction  may  be  by  two  justices  near  place  where 
offender  delivers  himself  up,  confesses,  or  happens  to  be. 
(10  &  11  Vict.,  c.  62,  s.  10.) 

(18  )  Any  person  guilty  of  an  offence  under  the  Aliens 
Act,  1905,  if  the  offence  is  committed  by  him  as  an 
immigrant  or  alien.     (5  Edw.  VII.,  c.  13,  s.  7  (1).) 
///.  Incorrigible  Bogues, 

These jpersons  may  be  committed  by  a  single  justice  or  a 


petty  sessional  court  to  prison  with  hard  labour  until  the 
next  quarter  sessions,  and  may  be  sentenced  by  a  court  of 
quarter  sessions  to  further  imprisonment  for  not  more  than 
one  year  with  hard  labour  and,  if  males,  also  to  be  whipped. 
(5  Geo.  IV.,  c.  83,  ss.  5, 10.) 

This  class  of  persons  comprises  : — 

(1.)  Every  person  convicted  as  a  rogue  and  vagabond 
after  previous  conviction  as  such.   (5  Geo.  IV.,  c.  83,  s.  5.) 

(2. )  Every  person  breaking  or  escaping  out  of  a  place  of 
legal  confinement  before  expiration  of  term  for  which  he 
was  committed  under  the  Vagrancy  Act,  1824.  (5  Geo.  IV., 
c.  83,  s.  5.) 

(3.)  Every  person  convicted  as  a  rogue  and  vagabond 
who  violently  resisted  the  constable  apprehending  him. 
(5  Geo.  IV.,  c.  83,  s.  5.) 

Persons  of  the  three  classes  above  mentioned  may  be 
apprehended  without  warrants  and  may  be  delivered  to  a 
constable  by  any  one.    (5  Geo.  IV.,  c.  83,  s.  6.) 

They  and  any  vehicles  found  in  their  possession  may  be 
searched,  and  their  trunks,  bags,  bundles,  parcels,  or 
packages  may  be  inspected,  and  any  money  found  with  or 
upon  them  may  be  appUed  towards  the  expenses  of  appre- 
hension and  conveyance  to  and  maintenance  in  prison, 
and,  if  necessary,  the  effects  found  with  them  may  be  sold 
and  the  proceeds  applied  towards  the  same  purposes.  (5 
Geo.  IV.,  c.  83,  s.  8.) 

Houses  for  the  reception,  lodging,  or  entertainment  of 
travellers  may  be  searched  for  offenders  upon  warrant  by  a 
justice.    (5  Geo.  IV.,  c.  83,  s.  13.) 

Idle  and  disorderly  persons,  or  rogues  and  vagabonds, 
may,  on  conviction,  appeal  to  quarter  sessions.  (5  Geo.  IV. 
c.  83,  s.  14.) 

B.   Vagrant  Poor. 

There  is  a  large  class  of  persons  falUng  under  the  Poor 
Law  designation  of  vagrants  or  casual  paupers,  i.e., 
destitute  wayfarers  or  wanderers  applying  for  or  receiving 
relief,  who  may  not  be  offenders  against  the  Vagrancy 
Act,  1824. 

For  siich  persons  Guardians  are  required  to  provide  such 
casual  wards  with  such  fittings  and  furniture  as  the  Local 
Government  Board  consider  necessary,  having  regard  to  the 
number  of  casual  paupers  likely  to  require  relief.  (34  & 
35  Vict.,  c.  108,  s.  9.) 

With  regard  to  vagrants  relieved  in  casual  wards  a 
power  of  detention  was  given  by  section  5  of  the  Poor  Law 
Amendment  Act.  1842  (5  &  6  Vict.,  c.  57),  which  enabled 
the  Guardians,  subject  to  the  powers  of  the  Poor  Law 
Commissioners  (now  the  Local  Government  Board),  to 
prescribe  a  task  of  work  to  be  done  by  any  person  reUeved 
in  a  workhouse  in  return  for  his  food  and  lodging.  This 
section,  however,  prohibited,  the  detention  of  a  person 
against  his  will  for  the  performance  of  his  task  of  work  for 
more  than  four  hours  from  the  breakfast  hour  in  the  morn- 
ing succeeding  the  admission  to  the  workhouse.  (5  &  6 
Vict.,  c.  57,  s.  5.) 

And  now  a  casual  pauper  is  not  entitled  to  discharge 
himself  from  a  casual  ward  before  nine  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing of  the  second  day  following  his  admission,  nor  before 
he  has  performed  the  task  of  work  prescribed  for  him ;  and 
where  a  casual  pauper  has  been  admitted  on  more  than  one 
occasion  during  one  month  into  a  casual  ward  of  the  same 
union,  he  is  not  entitled  to  discharge  himself  before  nine 
o'clock  in  the  morning  of  the  fourth  day  after  his  ad- 
mission, and  during  the  interval  he  may  be  removed  to 
the  workhouse  and  detained  there  for  the  remainder  of  the 
period  of  detention. 

Sunday  is  not  to  be  included  in  computing  the  number 
of  days  during  which  a  casual  pauper  may  be  thus  detained, 
and,  in  the  case  of  the  metropolis,  in  determining  the 
number  of  admissions  of  a  casual  pauper,  every  casual 
ward  is  to  be  deemed  a  casual  ward  of  the  same  union. 
(45  &  46  Vict.,  c.  36,  s.  4.) 

In  addition  to  the  general  law  relating  to  the  relief  of 
the  casual  poor,  special  provision  is  made  for  the  relief  of 
wanderers  and  destitute  persons  in  the  metropolis  by  the 
MetropoUtan  Houseless  Poor  Act,  1864,  which  was 
originally  of  a  temporary  character,  but  which  was  made 
perpetual  by  the  Metropolitan  Houseless  Poor  Act,  1865. 
Under  these  Acts  the  Guardians  in  the  metropolis  are 
required  to  provide  within  their  respective  unions  such 
wards  or  other  places  of  reception  for  destitute  wayfarers 
and  foundlings  as  the  Local  Government  Board,  having 
regard  to  the  number  of  persons  likely  to  require  relief, 
shall  direct.  Any  constable  of  the  Metropolitan  or  City 
of  London  Police  may  personally  conduct  any  destitute 
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wayfarer,  wanderer,  or  foundling,  or  other  destitute 
person,  not  having  committed  or  being  charged  with  any 
offence  punishable  by  law,  within  the  knowledge  of  the 
constable,  to  any  ward  or  other  places  of  reception  approved 
by  the  Local  Government  Board  under  the  Acts,  and 
every  such  wayfarer,  wanderer,  or  foundling  is  to  be 
relieved  therein.  The  wards  or  other  places  of  reception 
are  to  be  open  for  the  admission  of  such  persons  as  above 
mentioned  between  six  in  the  evening  and  eight  in  the 
morning  in  the  morths  between  October  and  March 
inclusive,  and  between  eight  in  the  evening  and  eight  in 
the  morning  in  the  months  between  April  and  September 
inclusive.  (27  &  28  Vict.,  c.  116,  s.  5 ;  28  Vict.,  c.  34, 
ss.  4,  5.) 

The  costs  of  the  provision  and  maintenance  of  casual 
wards  in  London  are  a  charge  on  the  Metropolitan 
Common  Poor  Fund.    (30  Vict.,  c.  6,  s.  69.) 

Casual  paupers  are  to  be  admitted,  dieted  and  set  to 
work  and  discharged,  in  accordance  with  regulations 
prescribed  by  the  Local  Government  Board.  A  task  of 
work  so  prescribed  is  to  supersede  any  task  of  work  under 
5  &  6  Vict.,  c.  57,  s.  5,  above  quoted,  but  in  order 
that  such  task  might  in  the  meantime  continue  in  force 
that  enactment  was  left  unrepealed.  (34  &  35  Vict.,  c. 
108,  8.  6.) 

With  a  view,  however,  of  precluding  any  question  as 
to  the  non-repeal  of  the  section  of  5  &  6  Vict.,  c.  57, 
above  referred  to,  it  is  enacted  that  the  provisions  of 
34  &  35  Vict.,  c.  108,  with  respect  to  the  detention  of 
paupers,  are  to  take  effect  and  be  enforceable  notwithstand- 
ing the  provisions  of  section  5  of  5  &  6  Vict.,  c.  57, 
limiting  the  time  for  which  the  inmates  of  a  workhouse 
may  be  detained  for  the  performance  of  a  task  of  work. 
(34  &  35  Vict.,  c.  103,  s.  11). 

Regulations  as  to  the  admission  and  discharge  of 
casual  paupers,  their  dietary,  and  the  tasks  of  work  to  be 
set  them,  are  contained  in  a  General  Order  of  the  Local 
Government  Board  of  the  18  th  December,  1882,  as 
amended  by  General  Orders  of  the  3rd  November,  1887,  the 
11th  June,  1892,  and  the  4th  May,  1897.  Copies  of 
these  Orders  wiU  be  found  in  the  appendix  to  this 
Memorandum. 

There  are  also  poor  law  provisions  of  which  the  effect 
in  relation  to  paupers  other  than  casual  paupers  may  be 
conveniently  set  out  here  as  supplementing  those  already 
referred  to. 

Thus,  under  section  4  of  the  Pauper  Inmates  Discharge 
and  Regulation  Act.  1871,  as  amended  by  section  4  of  the 
Poor  Law  Act,  1899,  the  guardians  maj-  direct  any 
pauper  inmate  of  a  workhouse  or  the  paupers  of  any  class 
therein  to  be  detained,  after  giving  notice  to  quit,  for 
times  not  exceeding  the  limited  periods  following,  viz.  : — 

(1)  If  the  pauper  has  not  previously  discharged 
himself  from  the  workhouse  within  one  month  before 
giving  the  notice,  twenty-four  hours. 

(2)  If  he  has  discharged  himself  once  or  oftener 
within  such  month,  forty-eight  hours. 

(3)  If  he  has  discharged  himself  more  than  twice 
within  two  months  before  giving  the  notice,  seventy- 
two  hours. 

(4)  If  he  has,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Guardians, 
discharged  himself  frequently  without  sufficient 
reason,  168  hours. 

Any  such  direction  of  the  guardians  may  be  altered 
or  rescinded  by  them,  and  the  guardians  at  their  meeting, 
or  the  visiting  committee  in  the  interval  between  the 
meetings,  may  exempt  a  pauper  from  the  oparation  of  the 
direction.  Moreover,  if  the  guardians  are  not  sitting 
or  the  visiting  committee  in  attendance,  the  m  ister  of  the 
workhouse  may  discharge  a  pauper  before  the  expiration 
of  his  period  of  detention  if  there  are  circumstances 
which  require  this  to  be  done. 

These  provisions  do  not  apply  to  casual  paupers. 
(34  &  35  Vict.,  c.  108,  s.  4 ;  62  &  63  Vict.,  c.  37,  s.  4.) 

Under  section  22  of  the  Poor  Law  Act,  1867,  a  person 
suffering  from  bodily  disease  of  an  infectious  or  con- 
tagious character  may  be  detained  in  the  workhouse. 


and  is  not  to  be  discharged  till  the  medical  officer  certifies  Appendix 
that  the  discharge  may  take  place.    If  the  person  thus  IL 

^detained  absconds  or  escapes  he  may  be  apprehended   

without  warrant  and  taken  before  a  justice,  and  the 
justice  convicting  him  of  the  offence  of  absconding  may 
suspend  the  execution  of  the  warrant  of  convictment 
and  order  him  back  to  the  workhouse  or  asylum  to  remain 
there  until  cured  or  lawfully  discharged.  (30  &  31  Vict., 
c.  106,  s.  22;  34  &  35  Vict.,  c.  108,  s.  7.) 

Further,  it  may  be  observed  that  under  the  provisions 
of  the  Poor  Law  Act,  1889,  as  amended  by  the  Poor  Law 
Act,  1899,  the  Guardians  may  take  the  control  of  children 
up  to  eighteen  years  of  age  when  the  child  is  maintained 
by  them,  and 

(i.)  has  been  deserted  by  its  parent ;  or 
(ii.)  the  Guardians  are  of  opinion  that  by  reason 
of  vicious  habits  or  mode  of  life  the  parent  is  unfit 
to  have  the  control  of  it  ;  or 

(iii.)  a  parent  is  unable  to  perform  parental  duties 
by  reason  of  being  under  sentence  of  penal  servitude, 
or  detained  under  the  Inebriates  Act,  1898  ;  or 

(iv.)  a  parent  has  been  sentenced  to  imprisonment 
for  an  offence  against  any  of  his  or  her  children  ;  or 
(v.)  a  parent  is  permanently  bedridden  or  disabled 
and  an  inmate  of  a  workhouse  and  consents  ;  or 

(vi.)  both  parents,  or  in  the  case  of  an  illegitimate 
child,  the  mother,  are  oris  dead.  (52  &  53  Vict.,  o. 
56,  s.  1  ;  62  &  63  Vict.,  c.  37,  s.  1.) 

C. — Common  Lodging  Houses. 

Under  the  provisions  of  section  83  of  the  Public  Health 
Act,  1875,  which  apply  outside  London,  the  keeper  of  a 
common  lodging-house  in  which  beggars  or  vagrants  ara 
received  to  lodge  must  from  time  to  time,  if  so  required 
by  the  local  authority,  report  to  the  local  authority,  or 
to  such  person  as  they  direct,  every  person  who  resorted 
to  the  house  during  the  preceding  day  or  night.  For 
this  purpose  schedules  are  to  be  furnished  to  the  person 
ordered  to  report,  and  he  is  to  fill  them  up  with  the 
required  information  and  to  transmit  them  to  the  local 
authority.  The  local  authority  for  these  purposes  are 
the  town  council,  or  the  urban  or  rural  district  council. 

Every  such  local  authority  are  required  by  section  80 
of  the  Act  of  1875  to  make  byelaws,  which  must  be  con- 
firmed by  the  Local  Government  Board  : 

(1.)  For  fixing  and  varying  the  number  of  lodgers 

who  may  be  received  into  a  common  lodging-house, 

and  for  the  separation  of  the  sexes  ; 

(2.)  For  promoting  cleanliness  and  ventilation  in 

the  houses  ; 

(3.)  For  giving  notice  and  taking  precautions  in 
the  case  of  any  infectious  disease  ;  and 

(4.)  Generally  for  the  well  ordering  of  the  houses. 
(38  &  39  Vict.,  c.  55,  ss.  80,  83.) 

A  copy  of  the  model  byelaws  with  respect  to  common 
lodging-houses  drafted  by  the  Local  Government  Board 
will  be  found  on  page  16-!. 

The  London  County  Council  are  the  authority  in  the 
metropolis,  outside  tlae  City,  for  the  execution  of  the 
Common  Lodginff-Houses  Acts,  1851  and  1853.  Section 
8  of  the  Act  of  1853  contains  similar  provisions  in  regard 
to  reports  to  be  furnished  to  the  London  County  Council 
by  keepers  or  persons  in  charge  of  common  lodging- 
houses  as  are  contained  in  section  83  of  the  Public  Health 
Act,  1875,  above  referred  to.    (16  &  17  Vict.,  c.  41,  s.  8.) 

The  London  County  Council  are  empowered  by  section 
53  of  the  London  County  Council  (General  Powers)  Act, 
1902,  to  make  byelaws  which  must  be  confirmed  by  the 
Local  Government  Board,  in  relation  to  common  lodging- 
houses  for  the  same  purposes  as  those  referred  to  in 
section  80  of  the  Public  Health  Act,  1875,  above  men- 
tioned.   (2  Edw.  7,  c.  clxxiii.,  s.  53  ) 

A  copy  of  the  byelaws  in  relation  to  common  lodging- 
houses  made  by  the  London  County  Council  which  are 
now  in  force  is  given  at  page  172. 

Local  Government  Board 
January,  1906. 
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Appendix  The  subjoined  Table  indicates  succinctly  the  nature  of  the  offences  above  referred  to,  and  the  statutory  enact- 

n.        ments  applicable. 


/.    Idle  and  Disorderly  Persons. 


Description  of  offence. 

Statutory  enactment  applicable. 

1.  Neglect  to  maintain  family. 

2.  Paupers  returning  and  becoming  chargeable  except 
with  certificate  of  settlement. 

.3.  Paupers  returning  after  removal. 

4.  Pauper  in  workhouse  refusing  to  perform  task  of 
work,  etc. 

5.  Pauper  out  of  workhouse  refusing  to  perform  task 
of  work,  etc. 

6.  Persons  applying  for  poor  relief  and  not  disclosing 
property. 

7.  Refractory  paupers, 

8.  Pedlars  trading  without  licence, 

9.  Prostitutes  behaving  indecently. 

10.  Begging  alms. 

/5  Geo.  IV.,  c.  83,  s.  3. 

12  &  13  Vict.,  c.  103,  s.  3;  &  «ee  7  &  8  Vict.,  c.  101., 
s.  6.,  and  4  &  5  Will.  IV.,  c,  76,  ss.  57,  71, 

45  &  46  Vict.,  c.  75,  ss.  20,  21. 
(  44  &  45  Vict.,  c.  58,  s.  145  (1). 
(  5  Geo,  IV.,  c.  83,  s.  3. 
l7  &  8  Vict.,  c.  101,  s.  55. 

28  &  29  Vict.,  c.  79,  s.  7. 
5  &  6  Vict.  c.  57,  s.  5. 

29  &  30  Vict.,  c.  113,  s.  15. 

11  &  12  Vict.,  c.  110,  s.  10. 

f  34  &  35  Vict.,  c.  108,  s.  7. 
[  39  &  40  Vict.,  c.  61,  s.  44. 
1  45  &  46  Vict.,  c.  36,  ss.  4,  5. 

5  Geo.  IV.,  c.  83,  s.  3  ;  and  see 

34  &  35  Vict.,  c.  96,  s.  13. 

5  Geo.  IV.,  c.  8.3,  s.  3. 

5  Geo.  IV.,  c.  83,  s.  3 ;  and  see  4  Edw.  VII.,  c.  15,  s.  2. 

II.    Rogues  and  Vagabonds. 

Description  of  offence. 

Statutory  enactment  applicable. 

1.  Rimning  away  and  leaving  family  destitute, 

2.  Refractory  paupers, 

3.  Fortune  tellers. 

4.  Lodging  in  outhouses,  etc. 

5.  Indecent  exhibition, 

6.  Exposing  person. 

7.  Exposing  wounds,  etc. 

8.  Collecting  alms  under  false  pretences. 

9.  Gaming, 

10.  Possession  of  housebreaking  implements. 

11.  Being  armed  with  gun,  etc.,  with  felonious  intent. 

12.  Being  on  premises  for  imlawful  purposes. 

13.  Reputed  thieves  frequenting  public  places  with 
felonious  intent, 

14.  Previous  conviction  or  resisting  apprehension. 
1.5,  Persons  trading  in  prostitution, 

16.  Lottery  keepers,  etc. 

17.  Naval  deserters. 

18.  Offence  by  alien  or  immigrant  under  Al'ens  Act,  1905. 

1  5  Geo.  IV.,  c.  83,  s.  4. 

(  7  &  8  Vict.,  c.  101,  s.  6. 

1  44  &  45  Vict.,  c.  58,  s.  145  (1). 

34  &  35  Vict.,  c.  108,  ss.  7,  8. 

5  Geo.  IV.,  c.  83,  s.  4. 

5  Geo.  IV.,  c.  83,  s.  4. 

5  Geo.  IV.,  c.  83,  s.  4. 

5  Geo.  IV.,  c.  83,  s.  4. 

5  Geo.  IV.,  c.  83,  s.  4.  • 

5  Geo.  IV.,  c.  83,  s.  4.                               .  c    '  i 

36  &  37  Vict.,  c.  38,  s.  3. 

5  Geo.  IV.,  c.  83,  s.  4. 

5  Geo.  IV.,  c.  83,  s.  4. 

5  Geo.  IV.,  c.  83,  s.  4.                             "  ■ 
C  5  Geo.  IV.,  c.  83,  s.  4. 
I  34  &  35  Vict.,  c.  112,  s.  15. 
I  54  &  55  Vict.,  c.  69,  s.  7. 

5  Geo.  IV.,  c.  83,  s.  4. 

61  &  62  Vict.,  c.  39,  s.  1. 
(42Geo.  IIL,  c.  119,  ss.  2,  4. 
(  4  Geo.  IV.,  c.  60,  ss.  19,  37,  41,  59-61. 
1 5  Geo.  IV.,  c.  83,  s.  21. 

10  &  11  Vict.,  c.  62,  s.  10. 

5  Edw.  VII.,  c.  13,  s.  7  (1). 

III.    Incorrigible  Rogues. 

Description  of  offence. 

Statutory  enactment  applicable. 

1.  Previous  conviction, 

2.  Breaking  out  of  confinement, 

3.  Resisting  apprehension. 

5  Geo.  IV.,  c.  83,  ss.  5,  10. 
5  Geo.  IV.,  c.  83,  ss.  5,  10, 
5  Geo.  IV.,  c.  83,  ss,  5,  10. 
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GENERAL  ORDER. 
Regulations  with  Respect  to  Casital  Paupers. 


(18tk  December,  1882.) 


To  THE  Guardians  of  the  Poor  of  the  several  Unions  in  England  and  Wales  foe'  the  time  being  ; 

And  to  all  others  whom  it  may  concern. 


WHEREAS  by  a  General  Order  dated  the  22nd  day 
of  November,  1871,  the  Local  Government  Board,  in 
pursuance  of  Section  6  of  the  "  Pauper  Inmates  Discharge 
and  Regulation  Act,  1871,"  prescribed  Regulations  with 
reference  to  casual  paupers  ; 

And  whereas  the  said  Act  has  been  amended  by  the 
"  Casual  Poor  Act,  1882,"  and  it  is  expedient  that  the 
said  Order  should  be  rescinded  to  the  extent  herein- 
after specified,  and  that  other  Regulations  should  be 
substituted  for  those  contained  in  that  Order : 

NOW  THEREFORE,  We,  the  Local  Government 
Board,  m  pursuance  of  the  powers  given  to  Us  by  the 
several  Statutes  in  that  behalf,  hereby  Order  as  follows  : 

Art.  1.— The  said  Order  dated  the  22nd  day  of  Novem- 
ber, 1871,  shall  be  rescinded  on  the  31st  day  of  December, 
1882,  except  so  far  as  that  Order  rescinded  other  Orders. 

Art.  2. — The  following  Regulations  shall  take  effect 
on  and  after  the  1st  day  of  January,  1883,  with  regard 
to  the  several  unions  in  England  and  Wales  for  the  time 
being. 

Admission. 

Art.  3. — A  casual  pauper  shall  not  be  admitted  into 
any  casual  ward  except  upon  an  order  signed  either — 
By  a  relieving  officer  or  an  assistant  relieving 
officer." 

Or,  in  cases  of  sudden  and  urgent  necessity,  by  an 
overseer. 
Provided  as  follows : 

1.  The  master  of  the  workhouse  (or  during  his 
absence  or  inability  to  act,  the  matron,)  or  the  super- 
intendent of  the  casual  ward  shall  admit  any  casual 
pauper  without  an  order,  where  the  case  appears 
to  be  one  of  sudden  or  urgent  necessity. 

2.  The  master  or  matron  of  any  v/orkhouse  or 
the  superintendent  of  any  casual  ward  in  the 
Metropolis  shall  admit  without  an  order  any  person 
brought  to  the  casual  ward  by  a  constable,  in 
pursuance  of  Section  4  of  the  "  Metropolitan  House- 
less Poor  Act,  1865,"  if  there  be  room  for  him  in  such 
ward. 

3.  Where  a  person  is  refused  admission  to  a  casual 
ward,  a  record  of  the  name  of  the  applicant  and  of 
the  circumstances  under  which  he  was  refused 
admission  shall  be  entered  by  the  master,  matron, 
or  superintendent  in  a  book,  and  laid  before  the 
Guardians  at  their  next  meeting. 

Art.  4. — The  following  regulations,  subject,  however, 
as  regards  the  Metropohs,  to  the  provisions  of  Sections  4 
and  5  of  the  "  Metropolitan  Houseless  Poor  Act,  1865," 
shall  be  observed  with  respect  to  orders  of  admission  : — ■ 

1.  The  order  shall,  in  addition  to  any  other 
particulars  which  may  be  required,  show  the  hour 
and  place  at  which  it  was  given  : 

2.  The  order  shall  be  available  only  on  the  day 
on  which  it  was  issued  : 

3.  The  order  shall  not  be  available  for  admission 
earlier  than  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  during  the 
months  between  October  and  March,  both  inclusive, 
or  earlier  than  six  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  during 
the  months  between  April  and  September,  both 
inclusive,  nor  unless  it  is  presented  within  a  reason- 
able time  after  it  has  been  obtained,  except  where 
at  the  time  of  the  presentation  of  the  order,  the 
master  or  matron  of  the  workhouse,  or  the  super- 
intendent of  the  casual  ward  may  consider  the 
ease  to  be  one  of  sudden  or  urgent  necessity. 

Art.  5. — Every  casual  pauper  shall  immediately  upon 
admission  be  searched,  in  the  case  of  a  male,  by  or  under 
the  inspection  of  the  master  or  other  male  officer,  and 
in  the  case  of  a  female,  by  or  under  the  inspection  of  the 
matron  or  other  female  officer,  and  all  articles  which  mav 
bp  found  upon  the  person  of  such  pauper  shall  be  taken 
203.— III. 


away,  and  (except  as  regards  any  money  which  may  be 
dealt  with  in  the  manner  prescribed  by  Section  10  of  the 
"  Poor  Law  Amendment  Act,  1848,")  shall  be  restored 
to  him  at  the  time  of  his  discharge. 

Art.  6. — Every  casual  pauper  shall  as  soon  as  practi- 
cable after  his  admission  be  cleansed  in  a  bath  with 
water  of  suitable  temperature  :  provided  that  this  regu- 
lation shall  not  be  enforced  if,  on  account  of  the  state 
of  health  of  the  pauper  or  other  cu'cumstances,  there  is 
reason  to  believe  that  the  use  of  the  bath  would  be 
injurious. 

Art.  7. — The  clothing  worn  by  a  casual  pauper  shall, 
after  his  admission,  be  taken  from  him,  and  if  requisite 
be  dried  or  disinfected,  and  such  garment  or  garments 
as  the  Guardians  may  deem  necessary  shall  be  supplied 
to  him  for  the  night,  his  own  clothes  being  returned  to 
him  in  the  morning. 

Art.  8. — The  master  of  the  workhouse  or  the  super- 
intendent of  the  casual  ward  shall  duly  keep,  or  cause 
to  be  kept,  a  book  containing  the  particulars  set  forth 
in  the  form  in  Schedule  A  annexed  hereto,  and  such 
other  particulars  as  may  be  required  by  the  Guardians ; 
and  such  book  shall  be  laid  before  the  Guardians  at  such 
times  as  they  may  appoint,  and  shall  be  submitted  to  the 
district  aviditor  at  the  usual  audits,  and  at  other  audits 
when  required  by  him. 

Discharge. 

Art.  9. — Whereas  by  Section  4  of  the  "  Casual  Poor 
Act,  1882,"  it  is  enacted  that — 

"  A  casual  pauper  shall  not  be  entitled  to  discharge 
himself  from  a  casual  ward  before  nine  o'clock  in 
the  morning  of  the  second  day  following  his  -admis- 
sion, nor  before  he  has  performed  the  work  prescribed 
for  him,  as  in  the  said  Act  [The  Pauper  Inmates 
Discharge  and  Regulation  Act,  1871]  mentioned ;: 
and  -i^'here  a  casual  pauper  has  been  admitted  on 
more  than  one  occasion  during  one  month  into  any 
casual  Avard  of  the  same  union,  he  shall  not  be 
entitled  to  discharge  himself  before  nine  o'clock  irt 
the  morning  of  the  fourth  day  after  his  admission,, 
and  he  may  at  any  time  during  that  interval  be  re- 
moved by  any  officer  of  the  Guardians,  or  by  a 
police  constable,  to  the  workhouse  of  the  union, 
and  be  required  to  remain  in  such  workhouse  for 
the  remainder  of  the  period  of  his  detention.'-' 

"  Provided  that  in  computing  the  number  of  days 
during  which  a  casual  pauper  may  be  detained 
under  this  section,  Sunday  shall  not  be  included."- 

"  Provided  also,  with  respect  to  the  Metropolis,  as 
follows  : 

"  (1.)  In  determining  the  number  of  admissions 
of  a  casual  pauper,  every  casual  ward  in  the  Metro- 
polis shall  be  deemed  to  be  a  casual  ward  of  the- 
same  union." 

"(2.)  The  expression  'workhouse  of  the  union' 
in  this  section  shall  include  any  workhouse  and  any 
asylum  provided  under  the  Metropolian  Poor  Act. 
1867,  for  the  reception  and  setting  to  work  of  the 
casual  poor,  to  which  the  casual  poor  of  the  union 
can  be  sent." 

Now,  therefore,  the  following  regulations  shall,  sv^  and 
after  the  First  day  of  January,  One  thousand  eight  hun- 
hundred  and  eighty-three,  be  observed  with  respect  to 
the  discharge  of  casual  paupers  ;  that  is  to  say, — 

A  casual  pauper  shall  not  be  allowed  to  discharge 
himself  at  an  earher  period  than  that  at  which  he  is  en- 
titled to  discharge  himself  under  the  section  abovcecited. 
Provided  as  follows  : — 

(1.)  The  Guardians  may  give  any  directions  to 
the  master  of  the  workhouse,  or  to  the  superinten- 
dent of  the  casual  ward,  with  respect  to  the  discharge 
of  any  class  or  classes  of  casual  paupers  before  the 
expiration  of  the  respective  periods  specified  in  the 
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Appendix  section  above-cited,  and  such  directions  shall  be 
II.  followed  by  the  master  or  superintendent. 
  (2.)  If  in  the  opinion  of  the  master  of  the  work- 
house, or  the  superintendent  of  the  casual  ward, 
any  special  circumstances  shall  require  that  a  casual 
pauper  shall  be  discharged  before  the  expiration  of 
either  of  the  periods  mentioned  in  the  section  above- 
cited,  he  may  discharge  such  pauper  accordingly, 
and  shall  report  the  facts  of  the  case  to  the  Guard- 
ians at  their  next  meeting. 

Dietary. 

Art.  10. — The  casual  paupers  received  into  the  casual 
•ward  shall  be  dieted  as  prescribed  in  the  table  in  the 
Schedule  B  hereto  annexed. 

Provided  as  follows : 

1.  The  dietaries  may  be  varied  from  time  to  time 
by  a  resolution  of  the  Guardians,  approved  by  the 
Local  Government  Board. 

2.  If  a  casual  pauper  be  sick  or  infirm,  the 
medical  officer  of  the  workhouse  or  casual  ward 
shall  prescribe  the  dietary  for  such  pauper. 

Task  of  Work. 

Art.  11. — The  master  of  the  workhouse  or  the  super- 
intendent of  the  casual  ward  shall  set  every  casual 
pauper  not  suffering  under  any  temporary  or  permanent 
infirmity  of  body  to  perform  one  of  the  tasks  of  work  pre- 
scribed in  the  Schedule  C.  hereto  annexed,  according  to 
the  clas^  to  which  he  may  belong. 

Provided  as  follows : 

1.  A  person  shall  not  be  required  to  perform  the 
whole  or  any  part  of  such  task  of  work  if  it  shall 
appear  that  the  same  is  not  suited  to  his  age,  strength, 
or  capacity. 

2.  The  tasks  of  work  may  be  varied  from  time  to 
time  by  a  resolution  of  the  Guardians,  approved  by 
the  Local  Government  Board. 

3.  Any  task  of  work  which,  at  the  date  when  this 
Order  takes  effect,  shall  have  been  approved  by  the 
Local  Government  Board  in  pursuance  of  the  Order 
hereby  rescinded,  shall  remain  in  force  until  the  Guard- 
ians pass  a  resolution  revoking  it,  and  the  master 
of  the  workhouse  or  the  superintendent  of  the  casual 
ward  shall  until  such  resolution  is  passed  set  every 
casual  pauper  within  the  terms  of  this  Article  to  per- 
form the  task  of  work  so  approved,  or  one  of  the 
tasks  of  work  prescribed  in  the  Schedule  C,  hereto 
annexed,  according  to  the  class  to  which  he  may  be- 
long. 

General  Eegulations. 

~'  Art.  12. — The  following  regulations  shall  be  observed 
hj  every  casual  pauper ;  viz. : — 

1.  He  shall  not  use  obscene  or  profane  language, 
or  act  or  write  indecently  or  obscenely. 

2.  He  shall  not  byword  or  deed  insult  or  revile, 
or  threaten  to  strike  or  assault  the  master  or  matron, 
the  superintendent  of  the  casual  ward,  or  any 
other  officer  or  assistant  officer  in  the  employ  of  the 
Guardians. 

3.  He  shall  not  unlawfully  strike  or  otherwise  un- 
lawfully assault  any  person. 


He  shall  not  smoke  in  the  casual  ward,  or  in  any 
part  of  the  premises  connected  therewith. 

Art.  13.  In  the  event  of  any  casual  pauper  being  ill, 
the  master  of  the  workhouse  or  the  superintendent  of 
the  casual  ward  shall,  as  soon  as  practicable,  obtain  the 
attendance  of  the  medical  officer  who  shaU.  give  direc- 
tions as  to  the  treatment  of  such  pauper,  and  if,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  medical  officer,  the  pauper  cannot  be 
properly  treated  in  the  casual  ward,  he  shall  be  trans- 
ferred to  a  sick  ward  of  the  workhouse,  and  be  deemed 
to  be  an  ordinary  inmate  thereof. 

Art.  14.  Proper  sleeping  accommodation,  consisting  of 
separate  cells,  beds,  or  compartments,  or  other  arrange- 
ments which  have  been  approved  by  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board,  and  suitable  bed  clothing,  shall  be  provided 
in  every  casual  ward ;  and,  except  in  the  case  of  a  mother 
and  her  infant  child  or  children,  more  than  one  casual 
pauper  shall  not  be  allowed  to  sleep  in  the  same  cell,  bed, 
or  compartment.  Suitable  means  of  communication 
between  the  iimiates  of  the  casual  ward  and  the  person 
having  charge  of  the  ward  shaU  be  provided. 

Art.  15.  The  master  of  the  workhouse  or  the  superin- 
tendent of  the  casual  ward  shall  cause  to  be  himg  up 
and  kept  suspended  in  some  conspicuous  place  in  the 
casual  ward  and  in  the  yard  or  room  where  the  casual 
paupers  are  set  to  work,  a  printed  copy  of  Articles  5,  6,  7, 
9,  and  12  of  this  Order,  as  well  as  of  the  Dietary  Table 
and  the  tasks  of  work  in  force  for  the  time  being,  and  of 
Section  7  of  the  "  Pauper  Inmates  Discharge  and  Re- 
gulation Act,  1871 "  (omitting  the  provisoes  to  that 
Section),  of  Section  44  of  the  "  Divided  Parishes  and 
Poor  Law  Amendment  Act,  1876,"  and  of  Section  5  of 
the  "  Casual  Poor  Act,  1882." 

Explanation  of  Terms. 

Art.  16.    In  this  Order— 

The  term  "  Union "  means  a  union  of  parishes 
under  a  General  or  Local  Act,  with  a  separate  Board 
of  Guardians,  and  includes  a  parish  or  place  for 
which  there  is  a  separate  Board  of  Guardians. 

The  term  "  Guardians "  means  Guardians  ap- 
pointed under  "The  Poor  Law  Amendment  Act,  1834," 
and  the  Acts  amending  the  same,  and  includes  Guar- 
dians or  any  other  body  of  persons  performing  under 
any  Local  Act  the  like  fimctions  as  Guardians  under 
"  The  Poor  Law  Amendment  Act,  1834." 

The  term  "Metropolis"  means  the  Metropolis  as 
defined  by  the  Metropolis  Management  Act,  1855, 
and  includes  any  union  which  is  wholly  or  for  the 
greater  part  thereof  comprised  within  the  Metropolis 
as  so  defined. 

The  term  "  Casual  Pauper  "  means  any  destitute 
wayfarer  or  wanderer  applying  for  or  receiAdng 
relief. 

The  term  "  Casual  Ward "  means  any  ward  or 
wards,  building,  or  premises  set  apart  or  provided 
for  the  reception  and  relief  of  destitute  wayfarers 
and  wanderers. 

AU  words  importing  the  masculine  gender  shall 
be  deemed  and  taken  to  include  females,  and  the 
singular  to  include  the  plural  and  the  plural  the 
singular,  unless  the  contrary  as  to  gender  or  number 
is  expressly  provided. 


(Schedules  A,  B,  and  C  to  the  Order  are  printed  on  pages  11  and  12.) 
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SCHEDULE  A. 
Admission  and  Discharge  Soolc  for  Casual  Paupers. 
Union. 

Master  of  the  Workhouse  at 


Axjpendis; 
IT. 


or  Superintenderit  of  the  Casual  Ward  at 


ADMITTED. 


Year, 
month, 
and  day 
of  the 
Month. 

Day  of  the  week. 

Hour  of 
admis- 
sion. 

Names  of  casual  pauper, 
wife,  and  family. 

f 

Age. 

Calling 
or 

occupation. 

Where  he  slept 
last  night. 

If  any,  what 
money  found 

when 
searched  on 
admission.* 

continued  :- 


DISCHARGED. 


At  what  hour  discharged. 

What  work 
done. 

If  not  set  to 
work,  why  V 

To  what  place 
going. 

Remarks. 

1st  day 
after  ad- 
mission. 

2nd  day 
after  ad- 
mission. 

3rd  day 
after  ad- 
mission. 

4th  day 
after  ad- 
mission. 

5th  day 
after  ad- 
mission. 
** 

*  See  the  provision  in  the  Statute  11  &  12  Viet.,  e.  110.,  s.  10. 
In  unions  within  the  Metropolis,  columns  must  he  adJed  for  t/ie  nature  ami  quantity  of  food  r/ivcn  and  the.  co^^l. 
**  This  column  is  only  intended  for  cases  where  the  period  of  detention  includes  Sunday. 


SCHEDULE  B 
Dietary  Table. 

Casual  paupers  who  remain  for  one  night  only. 


I 


Males  ahove  15  years  of 


Supper 


'8  oz.  of  bread  ; 
or 

6  oz.  of  bread, 
and  1  pint  of 
gruel  or  1  pint 
of  broth. 

Females  above  15  years  /  6  oz.  of  bread, 
of  age  -       -       -       -J  and   1  pint  of 
Children   from   7    to  15 .  gruel  or  I  pint 
-  V      of  broth. 
4  oz.  of  bread, 


years  of  age  - 

hildren 
of  age 

Breakfast — Same  as  Supper. 


\^  Children  under  7  years j  and  half-a-pint 
-       -       - 1  of  gruel  or  half 
la-pint  of  broth. 


Casual  paupers  ivho  are  detained  for  more  than  one  night. 
The  same  as  above. 


Supper 
and 
Breakfast 


Dinner 
for  the  first 
and  each 
subsequent 
day  after 
admission  : 


'  Males  above  15  years 
years  of  age  - 

Females  above 
years  of  age 

Children    from  7 
15  years  of  age  - 

Children  xmder 
years  of  age  - 


f%  oz.  of  bread  and 
i  1|   oz.    of  cheese. 


6  oz.  bread  and  1 
pint  of  soup. 
15   6  oz.  of  bread  and 
- 1    \\  oz.  of  cheese, 
/  or 
to  j  5  oz.  of  bread  and 
- 1     1  pint  of  soup. 

4  oz.  of  bread  and 
y      I  oz.  of  cheese, 
or 

3  oz.  of  bread  and 
half-a-pint  of  soup. 


The  gruel,  broth,  and  soup  to  be  made  of  the  same  ingredients  and  in  the  same  proportions  as  are  used  in  the  Work- 
^  house  for  those  articles  of  diet. 

B  2 
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SCHEDULE  a 


Tasks  of  WorL 


Appendix 

n. 


Casual  paupers  who  remain  for  one  night  onhj. 

As  regards  Males — 

The  breaking  of  two  cwt.  of  stones,  or  such  other 
quantity  not  less  than  one  and  a  half  cwt.  nor  more 
than  four  cwt.  as  the  Guardians,  having  regard  to  the 
nature  of  the  stone,  may  prescribe.  The  stone  shall 
be  broken  to  such  a  size  as  the  Guardians,  having 
regard  to  the  nature  thereof,  may  prescribe. 
or 

The  picking  of  one  pound  of  unbeaten  or  two 
pounds  of  beaten  oakum  ; 

or 

Three  hours'  work  in  digging  or  pumping,  or  cutting 
wood,  or  grinding  corn. 

As  regards  Females— 

The  picking  of  half-a-pound  of  unbeaten  or  one 
pound  of  beaten  oakum  ; 

or 

Three  hours'  work  in  washing,  or  scrubbing  and 
cleaning. 

•Casual  paupers  who  are  detained  for  more  than  one  night. 

As  regards  Males,  for  each  entire  day  of  detention — 

The  breaking  of  seven  cwt.  of  stones,  or  such  other 
quantity  not  less  than  five  cwt.  nor  more  than  thirteen 
cwt.  as  the  Guardians,  having  regard  to  the  nature  of 


the  stone,  may  prescribe.  The  stone  shall  be  broken 
to  such  a  size  as  the  Guardians,  having  regard  to  the 
nature  thereof,  may  prescribe. 

or 

The  picking  of  four  pounds  of  unbeaten  or  eight 
pounds  of  beaten  oakum  ; 

or 

Nine  hours'  work  in  digging  or  pumping,  or  cutting 
wood,  or  grinding  corn. 

As  regards  Females,  for  each  entire  day  of  detention — 
The  picking  of  two  pounds  of  unbeaten  or  four 
pounds  of  beaten  oakum ; 

or 

Nine  hours'  work  in  washing,  scrubbing  and  clean- 
ing, or  needlework. 


Given  under  the  Seal  of  Office  of  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board,  this  Eighteenth  day  of  December, 
in  the  year  One  thousand  eight  hundred  and 
eighty-two. 


0 

Hugh  Owen, 
Secretary, 


J.  G.  DODSON, 

President.- 


GENERAL  ORDER  :    METROPOLIS.  (3rd  November,  1887.)- 

-Amending  Regulations  with  respect  to 
Diet  of  Casual  Paupers. 

To  THE  Guardians  of  the  Poor  of  the  several  Unions  and  separate  Parishes  named  in  the  Schedule 

TO  THIS  Order — 

And  to  all  others  whom  it  may  concern. 


WHEREAS  by  a  General  Order  dated  the  18th  day  of 
December,  1882,  We,  the  Local  Government  Board,  in 
pursuance  of  the  "  Casual  Poor  Act,  1882,"  prescribed 
Regulations  with  reference  to  casual  paupers  ;  and  by 
Article  10  of  that  Order  We  directed  that  casual  paupers 
received  into  a  casual  ward  should,  subject  to  certain 
provisoes,  be  dieted  in  accordance  with  the  Dietary 
Table  contained  in  the  Schedule  B.  annexed  to  the  Order. 

And  whereas  the  diet  prescribed  in  the  said  Dietary 
Table  for  the  supper  and  breakfast  of  male  casual 
paupers  above  the  age  of  fifteen  years  is  (a)  8  oz.  of 
bread,  or  (&)  6  oz.  of  bread  and  one  pint  of  gruel  or  one 
pint  of  Broth. 

And  whereas  it  is  expedient  that  the  said  General 
Order  should  be  altered  as  hereinafter  mentioned. 


pursuance  of  the  powers 
in  that  behalf.  We  hereby 


NOW  THEREFORE,  in 
given  to  Us  by  the  Statutes 
Order  as  follows  : — 

Article  I. — This  Order  shall  take  effect  from  and 
after  the  Tenth  day  of  November,  One  thousand  eight 
hundred  and  eighty-seven. 

Article  II. — So  far  as  regards  casual  pauperS  received 
into  a  casual  ward  belonging  to  any  of  the  unions  and 
separate  parishes  named  in  the  Schedule  to  this  Order, 
the  above-cited  General  Order  shall  be  altered  by  sub- 
stituting in  the  Dietary  Table  contained  in  the  Schedule 
B  thereto,  "  6  oz.  of  bread,  together  with  one  pint  either 
of  hot  gruel,  containing  not  less  than  2  oz.  of  oatmeal, 
or  of  hot  broth,"  for  the  diet  prescribed  in  such  Table 
ior  the  supper  and  breakfast  of  males  above  fifteen 
years  of  age. 


City  of  London. 

Fulham. 

Greenwich. 

Hackney. 

Holborn. 

Lewisham, 

Poplar. 

Saint  George's. 


SCHEDULE. 
Unions. 

Saint  Olave's. 
Saint  Saviour's. 
Stepney. 
Strand. 

Wandsworth  and  Qapham. 
Westminster. 
Whitechapel. 
Woolwich. 


Separate 
Mile  End  Old  Town  (Hamlet) 
Paddington. 

Saint  George  in  the  East. 
Saint  Giles,  Camberwell. 
Saint  Giles-in-the-Fields  and 
Saint  George,  Bloomsbury. 
Saint  John,  Hampstead. 

Saint  Leonard,  Shoreditch. 


Parishes. 

Saint  Luke,  Chelsea. 

Saint  Mary  Abbots  Ken- 
sington, 

Saint  Mary,  Islington. 

Saint  Mary,  Lambeth. 

Saint  Marylebone. 

Saint  Matthew,  Bethnal 
Green. 

Saint  Pancras. 


Given  under  the  Seal  of  Office  of  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board,  this  Third  day  of  November,  in  the 
year  One  thousand  eight  hundred  and  eighty- 
seven. 


Chas.  T.  Ritchie, 

President. 


Hugh  Owen, 
Secretary. 
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GENERAL  ORDER.  (llth  June,  1892.) 

-Amending  Regulations  wits  eespect  to 
Discharge  of  Casual  Paupers. 


To  THE  Guardians  of  the  Poor  of  the  several  Unions  in  England  and  Wales  for  the  time  beinq- 

And  to  all  others  whom  it  may  concern. 


WHEREAS  by  a  General  Order  dated  the  18th  day 

•  of  December,  1882,  We,  the  Local  Government  Board, 
iprescribed  Regulations  with  reference  to  casual  paupers  ; 

And  whereas  Article  9  of  the  said  General  Order,  after 
'reciting  Section  4  of  the  Casual  Poor  Act,  1882,  directs 
as  follows,  viz.,  "  A  casual  pauper  shall  not  be  allowed 
'to  discharge  himself  at  an  earlier  period  than  that  at 
which  he  is  entitled  to  discharge  himself  under  the  section 

•  above-cited : 

"  Provided  as  follows  : 

"  (1.)  The  Guardians  may  give  any  directions  to 
the  master  of  the  workhouse,  or  to  the  superintend- 
ent of  the  casual  ward,  with  respect  to  the  discharge 
of  any  class  or  classes  of  casual  paupers  before  the 
expiration  of  the  respective  periods  specified  in  the 
section  above-cited,  and  such  directions  shall  be 
followed  by  the  master  or  superintendent. 

"  (2.)  If  in  the  opinion  of  the  master  of  the  work- 
house, or  the  superintendent  of  the  casual  ward, 
any  special  circumstances  shall  require  that  a  casual 
pauper  shall  be  discharged  before  the  expiration 
of  either  of  the  periods  mentioned  in  the  section 
above-cited,  he  may  discharge  such  pauper  accord- 
ingly, and  shall  report  the  facts  of  the  case  to  the 
Guardians  at  their  next  meeting." 

And  whereas  it  is  expedient  that  the  said  General  Order 

■  should  be  amended  as  hereinafter  mentioned : 

NOW  THEREFORE,  in  pursuance  of  the  powers 
;  given  to  Us  by  the  Statutes  in  that  behalf,  We  hereby 
Order  as  follows : 

Article  I. — The  above-cited  Article  9  of  the  said 
General  Order  of  the  Eighteenth  day  of  December,  One 

■  thousand  eight  hundred  and  eighty-two,  shall  be  amended 
by  the  addition  thereto  of  the  following  proviso ;  that 
is  to  say,— 

(3.)  A  casual  pauper,  who  has  been  detained  for 
more  than  one  night,  and  who  represents  to  the 
master  of   the  workhouse  or  the  superintendent 


of  the  casual  ward  that  he  is  desirous  of  seeking  Appendix  [1. 

work,  shall,  if  he  has  to  the  best  of  his  ability  pev- 

formed  the  prescribed  task  of  work,  be  allowed  to 

discharge  himself  at  the  time  hereinafter  mentioned 

on  the  day  upon  which  he  is  discharged ;  that  is  to 

say,— 

During  the  period  between  Lady  Day  and 

Michaelmas  Day  .  .  .  Half -past  Five  o'clock  in 

the  morning. 
During  the  period  between  Michaelmas  Day  and 

Lady  Day .  .  .  Half -past  Six  o'clock  in  the 

morning. 

The  request  of  such  casual  pauper  shall  not  be  refused 
except  on  the  ground  that  he  has  not  performed  the 
prescribed  task  of  work  to  the  best  of  his  ability,  and 
every  such  refusal  shall  be  reported  to  the  Guardians  at 
their  next  ordinary  meeting  by  the  master  of  the  work- 
house or  the  superintendent  of  the  casual  ward,  as  the 
case  may  be. 

Article  IL — ^Nothing  in  this  Order  shall  be  deemed 
to  prevent  the  Guardians,  or  the  master  of  the  workhouse, 
or  the  superintendent  of  the  casual  ward,  from  exercis- 
ing the  powers  conferred  upon  them,  respectively,  by 
paragraphs  (1)  and  (2)  of  the  proviso  to  the  above-cited 
Article  of  the  said  General  Order  with  respect  to  the 
discharge  of  casual  paupers. 

Article  III. — ^This  Order  shall  take  effect  from  the 
Seventh  day  after  the  date  hereof. 


Given  under  the  Seal  of  Office  of  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board,  this  Eleventh  day  of  June,  in  the 
year  One  thousand  eight  hundred  and  ninety  two. 


Hugh  Owen, 

Secretary. 


Chas.  T.  Ritchie, 

President. 


GENERAL  ORDER.  i^th  May,  1897.) 

Casual  Paupers:  Amending  Regulations  with 
respect  to  Diet  of  Children  under 
Seven  "Sears  of  Age. 


To  THE  Guardians  of  the  Poor  of  the  ssveral  Poor  L\w  Unions  in  England  and  Walks  for 

the  time  being — 


And  to  all  others  whom  it  may  concern. 


WHEREAS  by  a  General  Order  dated  the  18th  day  of 
December,  1882,  We,  the  Local  Government  Board,  pre- 
scribed Regulations  with  reference  to  casual  paupers  ; 

And  whereas  by  Article  10  of  the  said  General  Order 
it  was  directed  that  casual  paupers  received  into  casual 
wards  should,  subject  as  provided  in  such  Ai-ticle,  be 
dieted  as  prescribed  in  the  Table  in  the  Schedule  B,  an- 
nexed to  the  said  Order  ; 

And  whereas  it  is  expedient  that  the  said  General  Order 
should  be  amended  as  hereinafter  mentioned  ; 

NOW  THEREFORE,  in  pursuance  of  the  powers  given 
to  us  by  the  Statutes  in  that  behalf.  We  hereby  order  as 
'follows  : — 


The  Dietary  Table  contained  in  Schedule  B.  annexed 
to  the  said  General  Order  dated  the  Eighteenth  day  of 
December,  One  thousand  eight  hundred  and  eighty-two. 
shall  be  amended  by  the  omission  therefrom  of  all  words 
relating  to  the  diet  of  children  under  seven  years  of  age 
and  by  the  addition  thereto  of  the  following  words  ;  that 
is  to  say, — 

"  Children  under  Seven  Years  of  Age. 

"  The  master  of  the  workhouse  or  the  superintendent 
of  the  casual  ward,  as  the  case  may  be,  shall  supply  for 
each  child  under  the  age  of  seven  years  in  respect  of  every 
period,  or  part  of  a  period,  of  eight  hours  that  such  child 
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ApjjtTiilix     shall  be  resident  in  the  casual  ward,  an  allowance  of  food 
TT.  as  hereinafter  specified  ;  that  is  to  say, — 

"  For  each  child  under  the  agel  Half  a  pint  of  milk  and 
of  seven  months        -       -/    half  an  ounce  of  sugar. 

"  For  each  child  between  the  i  Half  a  pint  of  milk,  half 
ages  of  seven  months  and  -  an  ounce  of  sugar,  and 
two  years  -       -       -  J     two  ounces  of  bread. 

"  For  each  child  between  the  i  Half  a  pint  of  milk,  four 
ages  of  two  years  and  seven  ounces  of  bread,  and 
years         -       -       -       - 1     half  an  ounce  of  cheese. 

^  Provided  as  follows  : — 

''  (1.)  The  allowance  may,  at^the  discretion  ot  the 
matron  of  the  workhouse,  or  the  female  super- 
intendent of  the  casual  ward,  as  the  case  may  be, 
be  given  to  the  suckling  mother  of  a  child  instead 
of  to  the  child. 

"  (2.)  The  matron  or  female  superintendent,  as 
the  case  may  be,  shall  cause  the  food  to  be  prepared 


in  such  manner  and  to  be  given  at  sucn  times  auc-. 
in  such  way  as  shall  be  suitable  to  each  child,  ani 
shall  take  care  that  the  milk,  or  bread  and  milk,  is 
served  warm 

"  (3.)  Unsweetened  condensed  milk  suitably  diluted 
may  be  substituted  for  fresh  milk  in  the  proportion 
of  four  ounces  of  condensed  milk  for  half  a  pint  of 
fresh  milk." 


Given  under  the  Seal  of  Office  of  the  Local  Govern-  • 
ment  Board,  this  Fourth  day  of  May,  in  the- 
year  One  thousand  eight  hundred  and  ninetj-- 
seven. 


Henky  Chaplik, 

President. 


Hugh  Owen, 

Secretary. 
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APPENDIX  III. 


MINUTE  OF  THE  I 

Poor  Law  Board, 

Somerset  House. 

■Uh  August,  1848. 

Tlie  Board  have  received  representations  from  every 
part  of  England  and  Wales  respecting  the  continual  and 
rapid  increase  of  vagrancy.  After  making  due  allowance 
ior  the  influence  of  circumstances  that  have  created 
temporary  distress,  it  is  impossible  to  come  to  any  other 
conclusion  than  that  the  system  which  has  of  late  years 
been  adopted  in  the  relief  of  casual  poor,  has  been  the 
principal  cause  of  the  extension  of  vagrancy.  It  is  not 
difi&cult  to  see  that  a  regular  provision  of  food  and  lodg- 
ing, at  the  public  expense,  for  every  person  who  chooses 
to  demand  them  at  any  place,  must  diminish  the  risks  and 
•privations  of  a  vagrant  life,  and  tempt  a  resort  to  it  on 
the  part  of  many  who  would  otherwise  have  been  deterred 
from  adopting  it.  Experience  has  shown  that  the  rough- 
■ness  of  the  lodging  and  coarseness  of  the  fare  provided, 
while  they  inflict  undesirable  hardship  on  the  really 
meritorious  and  destitute  wayfarer,  do  not  counterbalance 
the  inducements  which  the  certainty  of  sustenance  and 
■shelter  holds  out  to  the  dishonest  vagrant.  The  task  of 
work  prescribed  and  found  useful  where  it  has  been 
properly  applied,  has,  from  its  being  only  occasionally 
■enforced,  exercised  no  general  influence  as  a  test ;  and 
"the  laws  against  vagrancy  and  disorderly  conduct  have 
failed  to  produce  the  effect  of  repression.  The  Board  are 
lanable  to  suggest  any  additional  test  or  punishment  that 
shall  prevent  the  abuse  of  relief  indiscriminately  extended 
to  every  stranger  who  may  represent  himself  as  destitute. 
A  sound  and  vigilant  discrimination  in  respect  of  the 
objects  of  relief,  and  the  steady  refusal  of  aid  to  all  who 
are  not  ascertained  to  be  in  a  state  of  destitution,  are 
■obviously  the  most  effectual  remedies  against  the  con- 
tinued increase  of  vagrancy  and  mendicancy. 

The  power  of  exercising  this  discrimination  is  vested  by 
law  in  the  boards  of  guardians  and  their  officers.  On 
them  rests  the  responsibiUty  of  exercising  it  effectually. 
The  boards  of  guardians,  as  they  represent  those  who 
suffer  from  the  evil,  must  seek  the  remedy  principally  in 
their  own  vigilance  and  energy.  They  can  expect  little 
help  from  Parliament,  when  no  material  increase  of  their 
present  power  appears  to  be  requisite  ;  nor  can  they  be 
supplied  by  this  Board  with  any  rules  of  action  that  can 
relieve  them  from  the  obligation,  or  prescribe  to  them 
the  precise  mode  of  exercising  that  discretion,  which  is 
and  must  be  left  entirely  to  the  local  authorities  in  each 
case.  The  guardians  must,  therefore,  encounter  the 
responsibilities  of  their  position,  and  entrust  the  business 
of  administering  relief  to  officers,  who  shall  possess 
sufficient  discrimination  to  distinguish  those  whose 
urgent  destitution  gives  them  a  claim  to  relief,  from  those 
who  throw  themselves  habitually  on  public  charity 
because  it  is  extended  to  aU  who  choose  to  ask  it.  It  is 
equally  the  duty  of  those  officers  to  relieve  the  destitute 
and  to  repel  the  imposter  ;  and  it  would  appear  to  require 
no  more  than  ordinary  intelligence  and  care  to  avoid 
erring  seriously  in  either  direction.  The  Poor  Law 
Board  cannot  by  general  rules  supply  the  place  of  that 
discrimination  which  will  in  every  individual  case '  be 
required  from  those  who  have  to  administer  relief.  But 
they  think  that,  without  prescribing  any  strict  rules  to  be 
followed  in  every  case,  they  can  make  their  general 
■  experience  serviceable  by  offering  some  suggestions  as  to 
the  principles  on  which  relief  should  be  administered  to 
the  wandering. 

There  is  obviously  a  wide  distinction  between  those 
who  are  temporarily  and  unavoidably  in  distress  and  the  . 
habitual  tramp  or  vagrant  who  simulates  destitution  ; 
and  one  of  the  worst  results  of  the  present  un discriminating 
treatment  of  all  who  are  commonly  denominated"  casuals" 
is,  that  some  of  the  most  fitting  objects  of  public  charity 
are  subjected  to  the  discomforts  that  were  intended  to 
repel  the  worthless.  Among  all  the  unfortunate  there 
are  none  whose  destitution  is  more  unquestionable,  and 
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whose  hard  lot  presents  stronger  claims  to  sympathy  than  Apperx 
the  widow  and  orphan,  deprived,  at  a  distance  from  I^'- 
home,  of  their  natural  supporter,  and  the  honest  artisan 
or  labourer  who  is  seeking  the  employment  of  which 
accidental  circumstances  have  suddenly  deprived  him. 
Yet,  under  the  present  system,  such  persons  as  these 
either  share  the  discomforts,  the  filth,  the  turbulence,  and 
the  demoralising  fellowship  of  the  thief,  the  mendicant 
and  the  prostitute,  who  crowd  the  vagrant  wards  of  the 
workhouses,  or  are  compelled  to  brave  the  inclemency  of 
the  weather  and  the  pains  of  hunger  by  reason  of  their 
unconquerable  aversion  to  such  companionship. 

It  would  not  appear  to  be  difficult  to  establish  a  system 
by  which  this  deserving  class  of  persons  might  be  furnished 
with  such  evidence  of  their  character  and  circumstances 
as  might  afford  a  fair  presumption  of  the  truth  of  their 
plea  of  destitution.  A  wayfarer  of  this  class  might, 
at  the  place  where  the  cause  of  destitution  occurs,  be 
enabled  by  those  who  are  cognisant  of  it,  to  obtain  a 
certificate  from  some  proper  authority,  setting  forth  his 
name,  the  cause  of  destitution,  and  the  object  and 
destination  of  his  journey.  On  his  presenting  this 
certificate  at  any  workhouse,  the  master,  on  finding  that 
it  was  satisfactory,  that  the  applicant  was  on  the  road 
to  his  destination,  and  that  he  was  without  money  or 
other  means,  might  at  once  admit  him,  and  supply  him 
with  the  usual  accommodation  of  the  inmates.  In  this 
way  the  honest  but  destitute  wayfarer,  possessed  of  such 
credentials,  would  obtain  the  advantage  of  being  admitted 
into  the  workhouse  without  reference  to  the  relieving 
officer,  and  also  of  receiving  better  accommodation  than 
that  at  present  afforded  to  him  in  the  vagrant  ward. 

These  certificates  would  doubtless  be  open  to  abuse 
from  forgery  and  personation  ;  but  as  they  would  be 
granted  only  for  a  particular  route  and  a  necessr-rily 
limited  period,  the  facilities  for  such  abuse  would  be  loss 
than  those  which  existed  under  a  somewhat  similar 
system  in  former  times  ;  and,  with  the  agency  of  the 
present  improved  class  of  Poor  Law  officers,  additional 
precautions  might  leadily  be  devised.  At  any  rate  this 
mode,  however  defective,  would  supply  far  better  securi- 
ties against  imposture  than  the  present  system  of  indis- 
criminate relief. 

With  such  means  of  distinguishing  the  class  of  way- 
farers, who  would  be  furnished  with  presumptive  evidence 
of  the  truth  of  their  plea  of  destitution,  the  Board  are 
of  opinion  that  a  different  course  should  be  pursued  with 
the  other  kinds  of  vagrants.  It  would  be  advisable  that 
the  masters  of  workhouses  should  be  directed  by  the 
guardians  to  refuse  admission  to  persons  not  having  such 
certificate,  mthout  an  order  from  the  relieving  officer 
or  overseer.  Of  course  an  exception  must  also  be  made 
in  the  case  of  persons  labouring  under  sickness  or  extreme 
feebleness  from  want  of  food.  In  such  cases,  where  it 
might  appear  that  any  delay  would  be  attended  with 
serious  consequences  to  life  or  health,  the  necessary  relief 
when  sought  at  the  workhouse  should  be  at  once  afforded 
therein.  But  with  these  exceptions  all  applicants  should 
be  referred  to  the  relieving  officer,  who  should  inquire 
and  decide  as  to  the  necessity  of  relief,  as  well  in  the 
instance  of  vagrants  as  of  other  poor,  and  grant  or  refuse 
it  according  to  the  necessity  of  each  case. 

With  respect  to  the  applicants  that  will  thus  come 
before  him,  the  relieving  officer  will  have  to  exercise  his 
judgment  as  to  the  truth  of  their  assertions  of  destitu- 
tion, and  to  ascertain,  by  searching  them,  whether  they 
possess  any  means  of  supplying  their  own  necessities.  He 
will  not  be  likely  to  err  in  judging  from  their  appearance 
whether  they  are  suffering  from  want  of  food.  He  will 
take  care  that  women  and  children,  the  old  and  infirm, 
and  those  who,  without  absolutely  serious  disease,  present 
an  enfeebled  or  sickly  appeaxance,  are  supplied  with 
necessary  food  and  shelter.  As  a  general  rule,  he  would 
be  right  in  refusing  relief  to  able-bodied  and  healthy  men  ; 
though  in  inclement  weather  he  might  afford  them 
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.Ajiiieiulix    shelter,  if  really  destitute  of  the  means  of  procuring  it 
T '  f •        for  themselves.    His  duties  would  necessarily  make  him 
'  acquainted  with  the  persons  of  the  habitual  vagrants, 

and  to  these  it  would  be  his  duty  to  refuse  relief,  except 
in  case  of  evident  and  urgent  necessity. 

A  plan,  which  has  been  adopted  with  success  in  some 
towns  in  different  parts  of  England,  is  that  of  em- 
ploying a  trustworthy  officer  of  the  local  police  as  assistant 
relieving  officer  for  vagrants.  As  the  habitual  vagrant 
has  generally  rendered  himself  amenable  to  the  law  by 
criminal  acts,  he  dreads  being  confronted  with  the  police  ; 
and  the  effect  of  this  arrangement,  where  it  has  been 
adopted,  is  said  to  have  produced  the  speedy  disappear- 
ance of  the  greater  proportion  of  the  xisual  applicants. 
In  all  cases  it  has  greatly  diminished  the  number  of 
vagrants  applying  for  relief :  and  the  presence  of  an 
•authority  capable  of  enforcing  order  has  checked  their 
usual  insolence  and  turbulence.  If  Parliament  should 
sanction  the  provisions  contained  in  a  Bill  now  before 
it,  whereby  the  relief  of  vagrants  is  made  an  union  charge, 
one  of  the  great  practical  difficulties  that  have  stood  in 
the  way  of  a  general  adoption  of  such  an  arrangement 
would  be  removed.  Wherever  there  exists  an  efficient 
county  or  borough  pphce,  the  Board  would  be  glad  to 
sanction  such  an  arrangement,  as  well  as  to  authorise 
the  reception  of  vagrants  in  a  building  altogether  apart 
from  the  workhouse. 

Such  are  the  general  suggestions  which  the  Board  have 
to  offer  for  the  consideration  of  the  Guardians,  and  by 
the  adoption  of  which  they  hope  that  the  evil  now  so 
loudly  complained  of  may  be  greatly  mitigated.  It  is 
very  desirable  that  on  a  subject  which  may  be  said  to 
have  rather  a  general  than  a  local  bearing,  there  should 
be  a  certain  uniformity  of  action  throughout  England. 
At  the  same  time  the  Board  will  be  happy  to  co-operate 
in  any  sound  and  practicable  plan  for  attaining  the  same 
object,  which  may  be  deemed  by  those  who  have  to  ad- 
minister the  law  to  be  best  suited  to  their  particular 
localities. 


The  Board  cannot  close  this  minute  ithout  agaiit 
impressing  on  boards  of  guaraians  the  absolute  necessity 
of  discriminating  by  inquiry  and  investigation  between 
real  and  simulated  destitution.  This  is  no  principle  of" 
Bartial  applicability  or  incomplete  obUgation.  It  is  the 
undoubted  principle  of  the  law,  which  equally  requires 
the  grant  of  relief  to  the  destitute,  and  prohibits  the 
'misapplication  of  the  public  fund  to  those  who  are  not 
destitute. 

It  was  found  necessary  by  the  late  Poor  Law  Com- 
missioners at  one  time  to  remind  the  various  unions  and 
their  officers  of  the  responsibiUty  which  would  be  in- 
curred by  refusing  relief  where  it  was  required.  The- 
present  state  of  things  renders  it  necessary  that  this 
Board  should  now  impress  on  them  the  grievous  mischiefs ; 
that  must  arise,  and  the  responsibilities  that  may  be- 
incurred,  by  a  too  ready  distribution  of  relief  to  tramps 
and  vagrants  not  entitled  to  it.  Boards  of  guardians  and 
their  officers  may,  in  their  attempts  to  restore  a  more 
wise  and  just  system,  be  subjected  to  some  obloquy  from 
prejudices  that  confound  poverty  with  profligacy  ;  they 
will,  however,  be  supported  by  the  consciousness  of 
discharging  their  duty  to  those  whose  funds  they  have 
to  administer,  as  well  as  to  the  deserving  poor,  and  of 
resisting  the  extension  of  a  most  pernicious  and  formidable- 
abuse.  They  may  confidently  reckon  on  the  support  of  a 
public  opinion,  which  the  present  state  of  things  has 
aroused  and  enlightened  ;  and 'those  who  are  responsible 
to  the  Poor  Law  Board  may  feel  assured  that,  while  no 
instance  of  rieglect  or  harshness  to  the  poor  will  be 
tolerated,  they  may  look  to  the  Board  for  a  candid  con- 
struction of  their  acts  and  motives,  and  for  a  hearty  and 
steadfast  support  of  those  who  shall  exert  themselves  to- 
guard  from  the  grasp  of  imposture  that  fund  which  shouldl 
be  sacred  to  the  necessities  of  the  poor. 

Charles  Bullee, 

President. 

Geo.  NiCHOLLS, 
Secretary. 
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CIKCULAE  LETTER  ISSUED  BY  THE  LOCAL  GOVERNMENT  BOARD  ON  25th  FEBRUARY,  189G. 


Local  Government  Board, 
Whitehall,  S.W., 
25th  February,  1896. 

SiK, — The  attention  of  the  Local  Government  Board 
lias  been  directed  for  some  time  past  to  the  large  increase 
in  the  number  of  applicants  for  admission  to  the  casual 
wards  throughout  the  country.  That  the  matter  is  one 
deserving  of  serious  consideration  is  shown  by  the  fact 
that  whilst  the  mean  number  of  vagrants  reUeved  on 
the  1st  of  January  and  1st  of  July  in  the  parochial  year 
1884-5  was  4,483,  the  mean  number  in  the  year  1894-5 
had  risen  to  8,539. 

From  information  received  by  the  Board  from  their 
inspectors  and  otherwise,  there  appeared  to  be  reason 
for  considering  that  this  increase  was  to  a  considerable 
extent  not  unconnected  with  a  failure  on  the  part  of 
boards  of  guardians  to  enforce  the  provisions  of  "  The 
Pauper  Inmates  Discharge  and  Regulation  Act,  1871," 
as  amended  by  the  "  Casual  Poor  Act,  1882,"  and  of 
the  Regulations  of  the  Board. 

The  Board  therefore  applied  to  the  several  boards  of 
guardians  for  specific  information  as  to  the  extent  to 
which  they  had  exercised  the  powers  conferred  upon 
them  and  had  carried  out  the  regulations  which  had  been 
prescribed.  The  replies  received  showed  that  in  a  large 
proportion  of  the  unions  requirements  of  the  regulations 
had  been  more  or  less  disregarded. 

There  are  648  unions  and  parishes  in  England  and 
Wales  to  which  the  Acts  and  the  regulations  apply, 
and  in  635  casual  wards  are  available  ;  but  the  returns 
showed  that  in  only  305  of  these  were  the  guardians 
exercising  their  powers  of  detaining  casual  paupers  for 
more  than  one  night.  In  some  counties  this  power 
appeared  to  be  entirely,  or  almost  entirely,  ignored ; 
e.g.,  in  Cumberland,  with  nine  unions,  this  was  done  in 
one  only ;  in  Dorset,  with  twelve  unions,  in  one  only  ; 
in  Leicester,  with  eleven  unions,  in  three  only ;  in  Not- 
tingham, vsdth  eight  unions,  in  two  only,  and  then  only 
"  if  room  "  ;  in  Somerset,  with  seventeen  unions,  in 
four  only ;  in  Stafford,  with  sixteen  unions,  in  five  only 
"  if  room  "  ;  in  Westmorland  and  the  East  Riding  of 
Yorkshire  and  in  Anglesey,  Cardigan,  Carmarthen,  and 
Glamorgan,  not  at  all. 

In  other  respects  and  in  many  instances  the  prescribed 
regulations  had  been  entirely  disregarded  or  had  been 
only  partially  complied  with,  whilst  the  divergence  of 
practice  throughout  the  country  and  often  in  neighbour- 
ing unions  was  very  marked. 

Many  representations  have  been  made  to  the  Board 
as  to  the  desirabihty  of  increasing  the  powers  of  guardians 
as  regards  the  detention  of  vagrants  and  of  dealing  with 
them  in  other  ways,  but  the  Board  are  of  opinion  that 
as  the  first  step,  boards  of  guardians  throughout  the 
country  should  avail  themselves  of  the  powers  they  already 
possess,  and  endeavour  in  concert  with  the  guardians 
of  neighbouring  unions,  to  ensure  greater  uniformity 
of  practice  in  deaUng  with  this  class  of  appHcants  for 
relief. 

The  existing  regulations  have  been  framed  with  a 
view  of  ensuring  from  the  vagrants  such  a  return,  by 
work,  for  the  refief  afforded  to  them  by  the  guardians 
that  they  will  understand  that  their  lot  whilst  so  relieved 
will  be  in  no  wise  better  as  regards  labour  than  that  of 
the  industrious  working  man,  although  no  penal  conse- 
quences ensue  from  an  application  for  relief.  But  it 
is  manifest  that  this  intention  is  frustrated  when  from 
more  than  half  the  casual  wards  in  the  country  vagrants 
are  discharged  the  first  morning  after  their  admission, 
generally  without  any  adequate  task  of  work  being 
required  from  them. 

As  regards  the  detention  of  casual  paupers  the  regula- 
tions of  the  18th  December,  1882,  provide  that  a  casual 
pauper  shall  not  be  allowed  to  discharge  himself  from  a 
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casual  ward  before  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  the 
second  day  following  his  admission,  nor  before  he  has 
performed  the  prescribed  work  ;  and  where  a  casuai 
pauper  has  been  admitted  on  more  than  one  occasion 
during  one  month  into  any  casual  ward  of  the  same 
union,  he  shall  not  be  allowed  to  discharge  himself  before 
nine  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  the  fourth  day  after  his 
admission. 

In  computing  the  number  of  days  during  which  a 
casual  pauper  may  be  detained,  Sunday  is  not  to  Ije 
included,  and  with  respect  to  the  Metropolis,  in  deter- 
mining the  number  of  admissions  of  a  casual  pauper, 
every  casual  ward  in  the  Metropolis  is  to  be  deemed 
to  be  a  casual  ward  of  the  same  union. 

These  provisions  are  however  subject  to  the  following 
exceptions : — 

1.  The  guardians  may  give  any  directions  to  the 
master  of  the  workhouse,  or  to  the  superintendent 
of  the  casual  ward,  with  respect  to  the  discharge 
of  any  class  or  classes  of  casual  paupers  before  the 
expiration  of  the  respective  periods  specified,  and 
such  directions  shall  be  followed  by  the  master  or 
superintendent. 

2.  If,  in  the  opinion  of  the  master  of  the  workhous? 
or  the  superintendent  of  the  casual  ward,  any  special 
circumstances  require  that  a  casual  pauper  shal! 
be  discharged  before  the  expiration  of  either  of  the 
periods  mentioned,  he  may  discharge  such  pauper 
accordingly,  and  shall  report  the  facts  of  the  case 
to  the  guardians  at  their  next  meeting. 

By  a  further  Order  dated  the  11th  of  June,  1892,  pro- 
vision has  been  made  for  the  discharge  of  any  casual 
pauper  at  half-past  five  o'clock  in  the  morning  betv/eeu 
Lady  Day  and  Michaelmas  and  half-past  six  o'clock  in 
the  morning  between  Michaelmas  and  Lady  Day,  when 
such  person  has  been  detained  for  more  than  one  night 
and  represents  to  the  master  of  the  workhouse  or  super- 
intendent of  the  casual  ward  that  he  is  desirous  of  seeking 
work,  provided  that  he  has  to  the  best  of  his  ability  per- 
formed the  task  of  work  prescribed. 

It  has  often  been  urged  that  the  casual  ward  accom- 
modation at  the  disposal  of  the  guardians  is  not  suffi- 
cient to  enable  them  to  keep  vagrants  for  more  than 
one  night,  having  regard  to  the  numbers  that  seek 
admission.  If,  however,  there  were  a  due  sense  of 
reciprocity  of  interests  in  dealing  with  vagrants,  this 
contention  would,  to  a  considerable  extent,  fail,  because,  in 
the  case  of  an  habitual  vagrant,  it  may  usually  be  assumed 
that  if  he  is  not  sleeping  in  one  workhouse  he  is  doing 
so  in  another,  and  therefore  if  all  guardians  detained 
vagrants  of  this  class,  the  extra  strain  on  the  acconi- 
modation  which  is,  anticipated  would  not,  under  ordinary 
circumstances,  arise.  But  apart  from  this,  it  has  been 
proved  again  and  again  that  strict  administration  imme- 
diately produces  a  marked  reduction  in  the  number  of 
applicants  for  admission. 

In  connection  with  this  point  it  is  important  to  consider 
the  character  of  the  provision  made  for  the  accommoda- 
tion of  vagrants.  At  some  workhouses  the  cellular 
system  only  is  adopted  ;  at  others,  the  cellular  system  in 
connection  with  associated  wards  ;  and  at  others,  as- 
sociated wards  only.  In  about  half  the  workhouses  in 
the  country,  neither  the  cellular  system  nor  any  modi- 
fication of  it  is  carried  out. 

The  Board  recognise  the  fact  that,  when  adequate 
associated  wards  have  been  provided  in  a  rural  union,  it 
may  be  unreasonable  to  expect  the  guardians  to  incur 
the  expense  of  building  new  wards  on  the  cellular  system. 
At  the  same  time  the  Board  have  a  strong  opinion  as  to 
the  advantages  of  this  system.  Whilst  the  separation 
for  which  it  provides  makes  reUef  in  the  casual  ward 
more  distasteful  to  the  habitual  vagrant,  it  is  appreciated 
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by  the  bona  fide  working  man,  as  it  saves  him  from  associa- 
tion with  the  class  who  ordinarily  have  recourse  to  a 
casual  ward,  and  the  reUef  thus  given  is  more  consistent 
with  his  self-respect. 

In  many  unions  there  are  both  separate  compartments 
and  associated  wards,  the  intention  being  that  the  latter 
should  only  be  used  by  vagrants  detained  for  more  than 
two  nights,  or  on  occasions  when  their  use  is  rendered 
necessary  by  the  admission  of  an  exceptional  number 
of  persons.  But  it  is  found  that,  in  some  cases,  the 
vagrants  have  been  placed  in  the  associated  ward,  whilst 
the  separate  compartments  have-  been  left  unoccupied. 
Very  clear  instructions  should  be  given  by  the  guardians 
to  the  responsible  officer  that  such  a  practice  should  be 
discontinued. 

It  is  unnecessary  for  the  Board  to  refer  in  detail  to 
other  regulations  as  to  the  relief  of  casual  paupers,  such 
as  those  with  regard  to  searching  on  admission,  bathing, 
lh3  provision  of  garments  for  the  night,  the  drying  and 
disinfection,  when  necessary,  of  the  clothes  of  the  persons 
admitted,  the  task  of  work,  and  the  dietary.  The  Board 
must,  however,  impress  on  the  guardians  the  importance 
<ii  a  due  compHance  with  those  regulations. 

The  Board  are  clearly  of  opinion  that,  whilst  all  due 
consideration  should  be  given  to  those  who  are  bona  fide 
travelling  in  search  of  work,  and  who  unfortunately  are 


obUged  to  apply  for  rehef  in  the  casual  ward,  the  arrange- 
ments should  not  be  such  as  to  encourage  the  habitual 
vagrant  to  have  recourse  to  the  guardians  for  relief, 
instead  of  endeavouring  by  work  to  maintain  himself. 

Where  there  has  been  agreement  in  different  parts  of 
the  country  that  neighbouring  unions  over  a  given  area 
shall  stringently  enforce  the  regulations,  a  large  reduction 
in  the  number  of  vagrants  in  the  district  has  ensued  ; 
and  the  Board  beUeve  that  a  similar  result  might  be 
obtained  in  the  country  generally  if  the  provisions  of  the 
regulations  were  enforced. 

The  Board  must,  therefore,  urge  on  boards  of  guardians 
that  they  should,  with  this  view,  duly  exercise  the  powers 
already  vested  in  them,  and  the  Board  trust  that  they 
may  rely  on  their  co-operation  in  this  matter. 

If  it  should  hereafter  be  found  that  the  existing  law, 
when  duly  enforced  by  boards  of  guardians  generally 
throughout  the  country,  is  insufficient  to  meet  the  evil, 
the  Board  will  be  quite  ready  to  consider  what  further 
action  should  be  taken  with  a  view  to  dealing  with  the 
question  either  by  legislation  or  otherwise. 

I  am.  Sir, 

Your  obedient  Servant, 

Hugh  Owen, 
The  Clerk  to  the  Guardians.  Secretary. 
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Appendix  V.  STATISTICS   OP   CASUAL  PAUPERS. 

A. — Ntjmbbk  of  Casual  Paupers. 


Statistics  ot  the  number  of  casual  paupers  have  for  a        It  should  be  remarked  that  the  figures  quoted  through- 
considerable  number  of  years  been  obtained  on  two  days  out  this  memorandum  include,  in  addition  to  casual 
in  the  year,  the  1st  January  and  1st  July,  simultaneously  paupers  who  were  reHeved  in  the  casual  wards  of  work- 
with  the  general  census  of  pauperism.  houses,  a  few  who  received  out-reUef,  in  the  shape  of 
^  food  or  of  a  night's  lodging,  for  the  most  part  on  account 
^asual             rjijj^g  following  table  gives  the  figures  for  the  1st  of  want  of  room  in  the  wards ;  but  the  number  of  such 
S^i^^land 'and  J^^naary  and  1st  July  in  each  year  since  1880.    The  cases  is  quite  small;  on  the  1st  January,  1905,  the  total 
^Vaies  1S80-  figires  are  ranged  in  groups  in  order  to  indicate  approxi-  was  293. 
.905.             mately  the  rise  and  fall  in  successive  periods. 


Casual  Paupers  Relieved  in  England  and  Wales  on  1st  January  and  1st  July  from  1880  to  190."i. 


1st  January. 

1st  July. 

Percentage  of  numhert. 

relieved  on  the  night  oj 
\st  Jctnuary  to  nuTriber  on. 
the  night  of  \st  Januarij, 
1904. 

0. 

Year. 

Numbers  relieved 
on  the  night*. 

1. 

Numbers  relieved 
at  any  time  on 
the  day. 
2_ 

Numbers  relieved 
on  the  night*. 

3. 

Numbers  relieved 
at  any  time  on 
the  day. 
4. 

1880 

5,914 

7,742 

&9-4, 

1881 

6,215 

6,461 

73-0 

1882 

5,767 

5,028 

67'7 

1883 

4,552 

3,294 

53-4 

1884 

4,899 

4,100 

57-5 

1885 

4,866 

4,648 

57-1 

1886 

5,540 

4,640 

65-0 

1887 

5,026 

4,686 

59'0 

'  1888 

5,844 

5,949 

68-6 

1889 

7  058 

4,157 

82-9 

1890 

5,701 

5,089* 

5,552 

66-9 

1891 

4,960* 

5,552 

5,452* 

6,008 

58-2 

1892 

6,319* 

6,988 

5,853* 

6,636 

74-2 

1893 

5,947* 

7,139 

7,556* 

8,391 

69-8 

1894 

8,304* 

9,480 

5,865* 

6,916 

97-5 

1895 

8,810* 

10,162 

8,029 

103-4 

1896 

7,859 

13,239 

6,668 

10,797 

92-3 

1897 

6,922 

12,312 

5,192 

9,028 

81-3 

1898 

7,886 

13,563 

5,338 

9,357 

90-3 

1899 

7,499 

13,366 

5,361 

8,959 

88-0 

1900 

5,579 

9,841 

4,170 

7,779 

65-5 

1901 

6,795 

11,658 

5,455 

8,407 

79-8 

1902 

7,840 

13,178 

6,609 

10,717 

92-0 

1903 

8,266 

14,475 

5,121 

8,634. 

97-0 

1904 

8,519 

15,634. 

6,748 

10,843 

100-0 

1905 

9,768 

17,254 

8,556 

14,920 

114-7 

Prior  to  the  1st  January,  1896,  the  numbers  of  casual  paupers  relieved  during  the  day  and  on  the  night  respectively 
were  not  required  to  be  distinguished  in  the  ordinary  Retitrns  of  pauperism.  The  numbers  shown  in  columns  1  and  3 
lor  the  years  from  1st  July,  1890,  to  1st  January,  1895,  are  taken  from  a  special  Parliamentary  Return,  No.  432,  Session 
•2,  1895.  From  co-mparison  of  the  results  obtained  by  this  Return  with  those  quoted  in  columns  2  and  4,  for  the  live 
years,  it  seems  probable  that  the  numbers  shown  in  the  ordinary  Returns  for  the  years  prior  to  1896  represented  in  the 
case  of  many  unions  a  night  count  only,  the  numbers  in  columns  2  and  4  for  those  years  being  only  about  10  per  cent, 
higher  than  the  numbers  in  columns  1  and  3,  whereas  for  later  years  the  corresponding  percentage  is  over  50. 
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Neither  of  the  two  sets  of  numbers  quoted  for  each 
date  for  1890  and  subsequent  years  quite  accurately 
represents  the  number  of  individuals  who  received  re- 
lief as  casual  paupers  on  the  particular  day.  The™ 
figures  in  columns  2  and  4  no  doubt  include  Uvice  some 
casual  paupers  who,  after  their  discharge  from  the  wards 
of  one  union  in  the  morning,  entered  the  wards  of 
another  union  in  the  evening.  On  the  other  hand,  in 
many  cases  a  casual  pauper  discharged  from  the  casual 
wards  in  the  morning  may  sleep  in  a  common  lodging- 
house  or  elsewhere  at  night,  and  is  therefore  not  in- 
eluded  in  the  figures  in  columns  1  and  3.  The 
figures  are  sufficient  to  show  that  in  the  course  of 
the  past  twenty-six  years  there  has  been  an  appreciable 


rise  in  tne  number  of  casual  paupers,  though  there  have  A^jpendix  V. 

been  wide  fluctuations.     The  numbers  in  1905  were   

higher  than  in  any  previous  year. 

Although  for  England  and  Wales  the  only  statistics  of  Casual 
the  number  of  casual  paupers  relating  to  a  series  of  years  pauper-;  in 
available  are  those  for  two  days  in  each  year, viz.,  1st  Jann  -  Lmulon, 
ary  and  1st  July,  in  ihe  case  of  London  weekly  returns  1^80-1905. 
have  for  many  years  been  obtained  of  the  numbers  of 
casual  paupers  relieved  on  one  night. 

The  following  table  shows  for  each  of  the  years  since 
1880,  the  average  number  of  casual  paupers  reUeved 
in  London  on  the  Friday  nights  during  those  years. 


Average  Number  of  Casual  Paupers  relieved  in  London  on  Friday  nights  during  the  Years  1880  to  1904 
and  the  Percentage  of  such  number  to  the  Average  for  1904. 


Year. 

Number. 

Percentage. 

Year. 

Number. 

Percentage. 

1880 

795 

70-1 

1893 

957 

84-4 

1881 

802 

70-7 

1894 

1,086 

95-8 

1882 

814 

71-8 

1895 

1,129 

90-6 

1883 

482 

42-5 

1896 

1,063 

93-7 

1884 

510 

Jp-0 

1897  ' 

1,045 

92-1 

1885 

580 

5  VI 

1898 

1,064 

93-8 

1886 

578 

oVO 

1899 

1,009 

89-0 

1887 

7.38 

65-1 

1900 

916 

80-8 

1888 

1,136 

100-2 

1901 

969 

8o'4 

1889 

960 

S4-7 

1902 

985 

86-9 

1890 

858 

75-7 

1903 

1,089 

96-1 

1891 

842 

74-2 

1904 

1,134 

100-0 

1892 

919 

svo 

It  wiU  be  seen  that  the  number  of  casual  paupers  in 
London  during  the  period  covered  by  the  table  showed  a 
(lerceptible  rise,  although  the  average  number  relieved  in 
1C04  was  about  the  same  as  that  for  1888  and  not  much  in 
excess  of  the  averages  for  the  years  1894-1899.  The  numbers 
relieved  in  1905  were  generally  about  the  same  as  those 
relieved  in  1904. 

With  the  view  of  obtaining  a  wider  range  of  figures 
Than  that  afforded  by  the  two  half-yearly  Returns  of 
the  1st  January  and  1st  July,  a  Return  has  been  required 
weekly  of  the  numbers  of  casual  paupers  relieved  on 
'^ach  Friday  night  m  1904  and  1905.  The  highest 
number  of  casual  paupers  reached  in  1904  was  on 
'he  11th  December,  when  12,797  casual  paupers  were 
■eturned,  although  the  numbers  fell  but  slightly  short 


of  this  figure  on  tlie  26th  August  (12,'il3)  and  on  the  7th 
October  (12,698).  The  lowest  point  was  touclied  in  the 
second  week  of  July  with  a  total  of  6,610. 

Li  the  first  six  months  of  1905  the  highest  number 
returned  was  13,552  on  the  28th  April  ^  and  in  the 
later  months  13,486  and  13,124  on  the  last  two  Friday 
nights  in  August.  The  lowest  number  relieved  was 
7,274  on  14th  July.  The  periods  of  high  numl^ers  of  casual 
paupers  appear  to  be  generally  from  February  to 
May,  and  again  from  August  to  December. 

The  following  haK-monthly  averages  have  been  calcu- 
lated from  the  numbers  of  casual  paupers  returned  as 
reheved  on  the  night  of  each  Friday  in  1904,  and  to  the 
end  of  November,  1905. 
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DEPARTMENTAL  COMMITTEE  ON  VAGRANCY  : 
Casual  Paupers  in  1904  and  1905. 


Month. 

Half-monthly  averages  of  casual  paupers  relieved  on  single  nights  and  the 
percentages  of  such  numbers  to  the  number  of  casual  paupers  relieved  on 
the  night  of  1st  January,  1904(8»519). 

1904. 

1905. 

±ialr-montniy 

Percentages. 

Half-monthly 
averages. 

Percentages. 

( 

January        "              '  ) 

9,745 

114.-4 

11,953 

140-3 

io,zyo 

11,649 

136-7 

February      '       '       '  \ 

11,166 

131-1 

11,911 

139-8 

11,016 

129-3 

11,907 

139-8 

i 

March  -      -      -  - 

10,555 

123-9 

12,855 

150-9 

10,513 

123-4. 

13,421 

157-5 

( 

April    -      -      .      -  j 

11,040 

129-6 

13,269 

155-8 

11,427 

134-1 

13,103 

153-8 

( 

May     -       -      -  ■  - 

( 

11,076 

130-0 

12,935 

151-8 

11,414 

134-0 

12,017 

141-1 

June     -       .-      -      -  I 

( 

10,777 

126-5 

12,288 

144-2 

9,362 

1  HQ'Q 

9,970 

117-0 

July      -       -       -  - 

6,679 

78-4 

8,341 

97-9 

9,824 

115-3 

8,604 

loi-o 

11,597 

136-1 

12,080 

August  -      -      -      -  j 

12,653 

143-5 

13,305 

156-2 

11,076 

130-0 

10,695 

125-5 

September    "      "      ■  ' 

11,807 

138-6 

10,948 

128-5 

12,561 

147-4 

12,343 

144-9 

October       ~       ~      "  I 

11,768 

138-1 

12,431 

145-9 

12,387 

145-4 

12,825 

150-5 

November     "      "      '  | 

12,161 

12,811 

142-8 

150-4 

10,941 

128-4 

December     -      -  | 

10,691 

125-5 

Casual 
paupers  in 
first  six 
months, 
1882-1884, 
1904,  and 
1905. 


The  only  figures  at  all  comparable  with  the  above 
which  exist  for  any  previous  years  are  those  quoted  in 
two  Returns*  obtained  in  1883  and  1884,  which  show 


the  number  of  casual  paupers  who  were  relieved  on  the 
nights  of  the  &vst  Wednesdav-  in  each  of  the  first  six 
months  of  1882,  1883,  and  1884. 


The  general  results  of  these  Returns,  together  with  figures  for  the  corresponding  dates  in  1904  and  the  present 
year  may  be  shown  as  follows : — 

Casual  Paupers  in  first  six  months  1882-1884,  1904,  and  1905. 


Year.t 

Number  of  casual 

paupers  relieved  on  the  night  of  one  day  in  : — 

January. 

February. 

March. 

April. 

May. 

June. 

1882 

6,428 

6,767 

7,331 

7,126 

7,198 

7,393 

1883 

5,192 

5,190 

5,390 

4,984 

5,908 

4,968 

1884 

4,819 

5,639 

5,571 

5,307 

6,084 

6,064 

1904 

8,509 

10,891 

10,469 

10,528 

11,457 

10,712 

1905 

11,812 

11,631 

12,242 

13,022 

13,516 

11,886 

t  The  figures  for  1882,  1883  and  1884  relate  to  the  first  Wednesday  night,  and  those  for  1904  and  1905  to  the  first  Friday 

night,  in  each  month. 


Distribution  of  Casual  Paupers. 


In  the  tables  below  an  attempt  is  made  to  illustrate 
the  relative  distribution  of  the  number  of  casual  paupers 
in  the  several  counties  of  England  and  Wales,  and  to 
indicate  (i)  the  union-counties  in  which  the  number  is 


highest     in     proportion    to     population,    to  general-, 
pauperism,  and  to    the  area  of    the   county  ;  (ii)  the- 
counties  in  which  the  most  noticeable  increases  have- 
occurred  in  the  number  of  casual  paupers  since  1897  ;:- 


*  Parliamentary  Papers  Nos.  86  of  1884  and  24,  Sess.  2  of  1884. 
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and  (iii)  the  highest  and  lowest  numbers  of  casual  paupers 
relieved  in  each  county  during  the  year  1904.  This  is 
supplemented  by  (iv)  an  analysis  of  the  statistics  for 
the  counties  into  their  component  imion  figures. 

(i)  The  two  following  tables  distinguish  the  coimties  in 
A\  liich  the  number  of  casual  paupers  is  highest.  In  the  first 
table  the  standard  of  comparison  is,  primarily,  the  proportion 


of  casual  paupers  to  population.    At  the  same  time,  Appendix  V. 

the  results  of  this  calculation  are  corroborated  fairly   

closely  by  reference  to  a  further  standard,  viz.,  the  pro- 
portion to  the  total  pauperism  of  the  district. 

In  the  second  table  the  number  of  casual  paupers  is  Comparative 
shown  in  relation  to  the  area  of  the  county.    The  basis  c^JJj'g^f"^^ 
of  comparison  in  these  tables  is  the  night  count  for  the  paupers  in 
1st  January,  1905.  Union - 

Counties. 


(a)   Union-Counties*  in  which  the  number  of  Casual  Paupers  was  higher  than  the  average  in  proportion  to 
population  and  total  pauperism  in  England  and  Wales. 


Union- Counties. 

Casual  paupers  relieved  on  the 
night  of  1st  Jan.,  1905. 

Union-Counties. 

Casual  paupers  relieved  on  the 
night  of  1st  Jan.,  1905. 

Number. 

Rate  per 
10,000 

of  popu- 
lation. 

Rate  per 
1,000  of 
total 
pauperism. 

Number. 

Rate  per 
10,000 

of  popu- 
lation. 

Rate  per 
1,000  of 
total 
pauperism. 

Westmorland 

83 

13-0 

59-8 

Leicester  - 

241 

5-2 

15-8 

Rutland 

25 

12-3 

39-7 

1  Sussex    -      -  - 

306 

4-9 

16-8 

Radnor       -       -  - 

18 

8-4 

31-8 

Kent 

428 

4-4 

16-4 

Brecknock  -      -  - 

45 

8-3 

28-8 

Huntingdon 

19 

4-2 

13-8 

Oxford 

152 

8-2 

22-3 

Derby 

201 

3-9 

15-8 

Salop  -      -      -  - 

211 

8-1 

31-6 

Warwick  - 

372 

3-9 

17-8 

Berks  -      -      -  - 

221 

7-6 

29-4 

Surrey    -      -  - 

292 

3-8 

17-4 

Hereford    -      -  - 

82 

7-3 

17-7 

Carmarthen 

47 

3-7 

12-6 

Cardigan    -      -  - 

58 

7-1 

22-3 

Cambridge 

72 

3-6 

10-6 

Wilts  -      -      -  - 

180 

6-7 

19-1 

Northampton  - 

128 

3-5 

10-0 

Dorset       .      -  - 

117 

5-8 

14-1 

Somerset 

158 

3-4 

10-5 

Denbigh     -      -  - 

72 

5-5 

17-4 

Bedford  - 

59 

33 

10-1 

Worcester  -      -  - 

285 

5-4 

19-5 

Montgomery  - 

21 

3-3 

9-9 

Buckingham 

94 

5-3 

14-5 

Southampton  - 

254 

3-2 

10-7 

Gloucester  - 

352 

5-3 

16-6 

Chester    -       -  - 

241 

3-0 

13-5 

Cumberland 

139 

5-2 

21-2 

Monmouth 

100 

3-0 

9-3 

(6)  Union-Counties*  in  which  the  number  of  Casual  Paupers,  in  relation  to  area,  was  equal  to  or  higher  than 
the  average  number  in  England  and  Wales  (1'7  per  10  square  miles). 


Union-Counties. 

Average  Number  of 
Casual  Paupers  re- 
lieved on  night  of 
1st  January,  1905, 
per  10  square  miles. 

Estimated  Popula- 
tion (1904)  per 
10  square  miles. f 

Union-Counties. 

Average  Number  of 
Casual  Paupers  re- 
lieved on  night  of 
1st  January,  1905, 
per  10  square  miles. 

Estimated  Popula- 
tion (1904)  per 
10  square  miles.t 

London        -       -       .  . 

86-1 

397,346 

Leicester     -      -      -  - 

2-8 

5,377 

Lancaster     -      -      .  . 

6-3 

22,673 

Berks  -      -       -       -  - 

2-5 

3,233 

Middlesex     -      -      -  - 

6-1 

32,063 

Chester      -      -      -  . 

2-5 

8,426 

Worcester     -      -      .  . 

4-1 

7,625 

Derby  -      -      -      -  - 

2-3 

5,828 

Surrey  

4-0 

10,595 

Sussex        -      .       -  . 

2-1 

4,262 

Warwick      -      -      .  . 

3-8 

9,631 

Oxford        -       -       -  - 

2-0 

2,424 

Gloucester    -      -      -  . 

3-2 

5,976 

Glamorgan  -       -      -  - 

1-9 

10,269 

Staiford        .       .       -  . 

3-Oj 

10,804 

York,  West  Riding 

1-7 

10,510 

Kent  ----- 

2-8 

6,466 

;  Each  Union-County  corresponds  with  the  registration  county,  as  given  in  the  quarterly  returns  prepared  by  the 
Registrar  General,  and  contains  a  group  of  entire  Poor  Law  unions.  The  unions  are  in  many  cases  situate  in  more  than 
one  geogr  iphical  or  administrative  county,  and  therefore  the  Union-Counties  and  the  geographical  or  administrative 
counties  are  for  the  most  part  not  co-extensive. 

t  The  estimated  population  (1904)  of  England  and  Wales  per  10  square  miles  is  5,789. 
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Casual 
X^aupei's  on 
1st  January 
and  Ist  July 
1897-1905. 


(ii)  The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  casual 
paupers  relieved  on  the  nights  of  the  1st  January  and 
1st  July,  1905,  for  the  17  union-counties  having  over 
100  casual  paupers  on  the  1st  January,  1905,  in  which 
the  number  of  casuals  reheved  has  shown  the  highest 
increase  in  relation  to  the  average  of  the  8  years  1897 
to  1904.  The  counties  are  given  in  the  order  of  their 
respective  increases. 

The  period  chosen  wiU,  on  comparison  with  the  totals 


for  the  same  years  before  quoted,  be  seen  to  cover  two» 
periods  of  high  numbers  of  casual  paupers  and  one  of 
lower  numbers.  The  averages  calculated  on  this  basis  are 
therefore  rather  higher  than  are  absolutely  correct.  It 
should  be  further  noted  that  the  figures  for  1st  July, 
1905,  show,  for  all  counties  in  England  and  Wales  except 
four,  viz.,  Rutland,  York  (North  Riding),  Flint,  and 
Anglesey,  a  rise,  in  many  cases  very  marked,  over  the 
average  for  the  eight  years  1897-1904. 


Union-Counties  (in  which  over  100  Casual  Paupers  were  relieved  on  the  night  of  1st  January,  1905) 
showing  an  increase  per  cent,  in  numbers  on  1st  January,  1905,  as  compared  with  the  average  for  the  eight 
years  1897-1904,  equal  to  or  higher  than  the  increase  in  England  and  Wales  (32  per  cent.). 


Union-Counties. 

Number  of  Casual  Paupers  relieved  on  the  nights  of 
1st  January  and  July. 

Increase  per  cent,  in  1905 
over  average  for  1897-1904. 

Average  for  eight  years, 
1897-1904. 

1905. 

1st  January. 

1st  July. 

1st  January. 

1st  July. 

1st  January. 

1st  July. 

Cumberland    -      -  - 

,  58 

71 

139 

174 

140 

145 

Gloucester      .      .  - 

160 

83 

352 

275 

120 

231 

Dorset     -      -      -  - 

55 

28 

117 

49 

113 

75 

Worcester       .      .  - 

142 

130 

285 

344 

101 

165 

bussex     .      -      -  - 

164 

112 

306 

202 

87 

80 

Glamorgan      .      .  - 

94 

51 

171 

252 

82 

394 

Berks      .      .      .  - 

125 

65 

221 

134 

77 

106 

Northampton  - 

73 

45 

128 

91 

75 

102 

Monmouth      -      -  - 

61 

31 

100 

115 

64 

271 

Leicester  -      -      -  - 

152 

103 

241 

153 

59 

49 

Salop      -      -      -  - 

140 

116 

211 

202 

51 

74 

Middlesex 

112 

81 

169 

122 

51 

51 

Lancaster        -      .  . 

852 

803 

1,285 

1,126 

51 

40 

Oxford    -      -      -  - 

104 

63 

152 

115 

46 

83 

Southampton  -      -  - 

180 

92 

254 

155 

41 

68 

Warwick  -      -      -  - 

271 

174 

372 

232 

37 

♦  33 

Somerset  -      -      -  - 

120 

58 

158 

94 

32 

62 

England  and  Wales 

7,413 

5,499 

9,768 

8,556 

32 

55 

The  averages  for  London  for  the  eight  years  1897-1904  are  935  (January)  and  697  (July),  whilst  the  number.- 
reUeved  on  the  1st  January  and  1st  July,  1905,  were  1,007  and  858  respectively,  representing  increases  oi 
8  per  cent.  (January)  and  23  per  cent.  (July).. 
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(iii)  The  following  table  is  added  for  the  purpose     to  week,  it  has  been  considered  preferable  to  take  the  Apperidix  V. 
of  showing  the  highest  and  lowest  number  of  casual     monthly  average  rather  than  the  numbers  in  the  several  — -— 
paupers  relieved  in  each  county  during  the  year  1904.     weeks.  Casual  i 

Owing  to  the  great  fluctuations  in  the  numbers  from  week  paupers. 

,  Highest  and 

lowest  points 
touched  in 
1904. 


Casual  Paupers  relieved  on  Friday  nights  in  the  Year  1904. 


Monthly  Average. 

Monthly  Average. 

Divisions 
and 

Union -Counties. 

Average 
for  the 
year 

Months  in  which  the 
Average  was 

Divisions 
and 

Union- Counties. 

Average 
for  the 
year 

Months  in  which  the 
Average  was 

Highest. 

Lowest. 

Highest. 

Lowest. 

I.  London. 
1.  London 

1,134 

f  1,245-Feb.  1 

J-,Zoo— V^Ct.  J 

904-July 

VII.  North-Midland. 

29.  Leicester 

30.  Rutland 

242 
18 

oUo— VJCL. 

1  o  /  -J  uly 
lu— J  Uly 

11.  South-Easteen. 

2.  Surrey 

3.  Kent  - 

379 
559 

505-April 
1,087-Aug. 

239-July 
389-Sept. 

31.  Lincoln 

32.  Nottingliam 
•io.  JJerby 

107 
164 
229 

148-Sept. 
217-Sept. 
276-Nov. 

75-.July 
11 8- July 
174-.July 

4.  Sussex 

5.  Southampton 

6.  Berks  - 

241 

237 
197 

312-May 

.301-Oct. 
244-ISrov. 

TO-  fJan.  1 
(July/ 

161-July 

123-July 

VIII.  North-Western 

34.  Chester 

35.  Lancaster  - 

IX.  York. 

.351 
1,444 

434-June 
1,668-Nov. 

286-Jan. 
1,185- July 

III.  South- Midland. 

• 

36.  West  Riding 

690 

1,059-Sept. 

511-July 

7.  Middlesex  - 

205 

SOB-Feb. 

113-July 

37.  East  Riding 

82 

11 7- Aug. 

49-Mar. 

8.  Hertford  - 

114 

159-Oct. 

f  81-JuIy  \ 

38.  North  Riding 

120 

r  147-May  \ 

1  14.fi— An  (T  f 
(.  140— Aug.  J 

9^-{Decl 
I  juec  J 

■9.  Buckingham 

102 

131-Nov. 

57-July 

X.  Northern. 

10.  Oxford 

140 

202-Nov. 

81-July 

39.  Durham 

279 

330-Nov. 

226-July 

11.  Northampton 

12.  Huntingdon 

13.  Bedford 

14.  Cambridge  - 

IV.  Eastern. 

15.  Essex  - 

16.  Suffolk 

17.  JNoriolk 

V.  South-Western. 

18.  Wilts 

148 
21 

65 

140 
77 
76 

139 

204-Nov. 
29-Oct. 

87-Oct. 

91-Oct. 

93-Nov. 
105-Nov. 

206-Nov. 

96-July 

10-July 

/  43-July  \ 
\  45-Jan.  / 

53-Jan. 

Ofj—t)  an. 
46-July 
43-JuIy 

81-July 

40.  Northumberland - 

41.  Cumberland 
42  Westmorland 

XI.  Welsh 

43.  Monmouth  - 

44.  nouin  wales. 
Glamorgan  - 
Carmarchen  - 

Pembroke  - 

187 
128 
106 

107 

137 

60 

19 

/  220-April  ■> 

1  91Q_\r!nr  f 

L  UO    X\  U  V. 

/122-Nov.  •> 
1 120-April  J 

155-Nov. 
173- Jan. 

/  0— IM  OV, 

r23-Sept.1 
i  22-Oct  y 

/  158-July  ) 

V  iOU— J_/t3C.  J 

Q  J     To  r-1 

a^~o  an, 
on  /  Sept,  1 

109-July 
39-JuIy 

11- Tan 

19.  Dorset 

80 

121-Nov. 

j  43-July  1 
I  45-J une  J 

Cardigan 

45 

I      Nov.  J 
63-Feb. 

22-July 

20.  Devon 

127 

206-Dec. 

71- July 

Brecknock  - 

42 

65-May 

20-July 

21.  Cornwall 

18 

30-Dec. 

13- July 

Radnor 

18 

28-Mar. 

8-July 

22.  Somerset  - 

218-Nov. 

91-July 

45.  North  Wales. 

TI.  West-Midland. 

Montgomery 

56 

74-April 

19-July 

23.  Gloucester  - 

24.  Hereford  - 

25.  Salop  -      -  - 

251 
128 
243 

320-Nov, 
240-Aug. 
366-Aug. 

157-July 
79-JuIy 
161- Jan. 

Flint  - 
Denbigh 

16 
67 

/  27-Nov.  \ 
\  26-Oct.  / 

81-Nov. 

7-Jan. 

f  48-Ju!y  V 
\  50-Dec.  / 

26.  Stafford 
•27.  Worcester  - 

478 
292 

r  529-Nov.  \ 
\522-Apl.  / 

478-Aug. 

360-July 
228-Jan, 

Merioneth  - 
Carnarvon  - 

28 
36 

41-Nov. 

/  52-Nov.  1 
I  51-Sept.  j 

LVJuly 
22-Jan. 

28.  Warwick  - 

398 

490-lSrov. 

274-JuIy 

Anglesey 

1 

1  1 

4-Mar. 

,^03.-IIL  D 
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Casual 
j)attperi  in 
groups  of 
unions. 


The  unions  in  England  and  Wales  may  be  grouped 
according  to  the  number  of  casual  paupers  relieved  in 
them  as : — 

Group  (a):  Unions  (77)  having  35  or  more  casual 
paupers  in  a  majority  of  weeks  during  the  year  1904. 

Group  (&) :  Unions  (63)  having  less  than  35,  but 
more  than  25  casual  paupers. 

Group  (c) :  Unions  (106)  having  less  than  25,  but 
more  than  15  casual  pajipers. 

Group  {d):  Unions  (399)  having  less  than  15  casual 
paupers. 

On  the  accompanying  map  the  unions  included  in  the 


first  three  groups  arc  distinguished.  A  list  of  these  unions 
is  appended  (see  page  29).  It  will  be  noticed  that  the 
unions  with  the  higher  numbers  of  casual  paupers  are 
for  the  most  part  those  with  large  urban  or  industrial 
populations,  or  unions  in  the  neighbourhood  of  such 
areas.  Unions  with  a  high  number  of  casual  paupers, 
but  not  conforming  to  this  description,  e.g.,  in  Berks 
and  Oxford,  will  be  seen  from  the  map  to  be  those  Ijang 
on  the  routes  between  the  principal  centres  of  industry. 

The  following  figures  give  all  the  available  informa-  Statistics  of 
tion  as  to  the  distribution  of  casual  paupers  relieved,  men,  womsn 
between  men,  women,  and  children.  and  ehfldren! 


Casual  Paupers  relieved  on  the  nights  of : 


Year. 

1st  January. 

1st  July. 

Men. 

Women. 

Children. 

Men. 

Women. 

Children. 

1890* 

No  information  available. 

4,105 

697 

255 

1891* 

4,204 

553 

164 

4,384 

758 

281 

1892* 

5,253 

748 

306 

4,669 

823 

344 

1893* 

5,096 

662 

182 

6,220 

887 

411 

1894* 

7,045 

918 

334 

4,640 

903 

321 

1895* 

7,631 

879 

297 

300§ 

1896 

7,546 

313§ 

6,287 

381 

1897 

6,626 

296§ 

• 

4,927 

265§ 

1898 

7,530 

356§ 

5,087 

251§ 

1899  r 

to  -! 

1903  I 

No  information  available. 

1904 

7,618 

731 

170 

5,770 

805 

173 

1905 

8,693 

887 

188 

7,554 

813 

189 

*  Figures  taken  from  Parliamentary  Paper  No.  439,  vSession  2,  1895.    It  is  stated  that  a  few  persons  could  not  be  classified. 

§  Figures  taken  fi'om  Parliamentary  Paper  No.  322,  1899. 


On  the  1st  January,  1891,  men  were  85  per  cent,  of  the 
total,  and  in  January,  1905,  nearly  89  per  cent.  The  pro- 
portion of  women  on  the  other  hand  shows  a  slight  decline. 
The  proportion  of  children  to  the  total  has  varied  in  the 
years  quoted  in  the  table  from  nearly  2  to  5  per  cent, 
in  January ;  in  1905  the  proportion  was  less  than  2 
per  cent. 

The  relative  numbers  of  the  three  classes  vary,  however, 
to  some  extent  between  summer  and  winter.  Children  in 
proportion  to  adult  casual  paupers  appear  to  be  somewhat 
higher  in  summer  than  in  winter.  Women  are  also  pro- 
portionately rather  more  numerous  in  summer.  In  July, 


1905,  women  formed  9*5  per  cent,  of  the  total  as  compared 
with  9'  1  per  cent,  in  January  of  the  same  year  ;  in  1894, 
also  a  period  with  a  high  number  of  casual  paupers, 
women  were  15  per  cent,  in  summer  as  compared  with 
11  per  cent,  in  January. 

It  may  be  noticed  that  the  proportion  of  children  to  the 
total  number  of  casual  paupers  relieved  is  considerably 
lower  in  London  than  in  other  parts  of  the  coimtry. 

From  Returnst  as  to  the  ages  of  casual  paupers  relieved  Ages  of 
on  the  night  of  the  1st  January,  1905,  the  following  figures  casual 
may  be  quoted.  paupers. 


London. 

Casual  paupers  relieved  on  the  night  of 
1st  January,  1905. 

Between  16  and 
35  years  of  age. 

Between  35  and 
65  years  of  age. 

65  years  of  age 
and  upwards. 

Total. 

Men   -      -             -             '  - 

148 

618 

34 

800 

Women 

14 

151 

31 

196 

Children  under  16 

11 

Total    -      -      -      -  - 

162 

769 

65 

1,007 

Percentage  of  total  number  relieved  - 

16-1 

76-4 

6-4 

lOO'O 

t  Published  in  the  half-yearly  Statement  of  pauperism  for  1st  January,  1905.    Parliamentary  Paper  No.  81  of  1905. 
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England  and  Wales,  including  London. 

Casual  paupers  relieved  on  the  night  of 
1st  January,  1905. 

Between  16  and 
35  years  of  age. 

Between  35  and 
65  years  of  age. 

65  years  of  age 
and  upwards. 

Total. 

Children  under  16      -      -      -  - 
Total    -      -      -      -  . 
Percentage  of  total  number  relieved  - 

2,156 
132 

6,143 
660 

394 
95  " 

8,693 
887 
188 

2,288 

6,803 

489 

9,768* 

23-4 

697 

5-0 

100-0 

*  Including  293  casual  paupers  relieved  otherwise  than  in  workhouses  and  casual  wards.  None  were  thus  relieved  in 
London. 


It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  figures  that  more  than  to  one  woman,  and  in  the  group  aged  sixty-five  years  and 

two-thirds  of  the  casual  paupers  relieved  were  between  upwards  there  were  only  four  men  to  one  woman, 
the  ages  of  thirty-five  and  sixty-five. 

The  proportions  of  men  and  women  of  the  several  ages       As  regards  the  numbers  of  casual  paupers  over  sixty-  Aged  casual 

■vary  considerably.    In  the  age  group  of  sixteen  to  thirty-  five  years  of  age  some  information  was  obtained  in  1899  paupers, 

five  there  were  sixteen  men  to  one  woman,  in  the  group  and  1900  in  two  Returns  (Departmental)  as  to  paupers 

Ijetween  thirty-five  and  sixty-five  there  were  nine  men  over  sixty-five  years  of  age. 


Number  of  casual  paupers  over  65  years  of  age. 


Year. 

Men. 

Women. 

T.jtal. 

Percentage  of  the  total 

number*  of  casual 
paupers  relieved  on  the 
same  night. 

On  night  of  1st  July,  1899  .... 
On  night  of  1st  January,  1900  -      -      -  - 

368 
224t 

94 
59t 

462 
283 

8-6 
5-1 

On  night  of  1st  January,  1905  -       -      -  . 

394 

95 

489 

5-0 

*  This  total  includes  children.  Deducting  an  estimated  number  (250)  of  children  as  having  been  relieved  on  the  1st 
July,  1899,  and  1st  January,  1900,  the  proportion  of  casuals  over  65  to  tlie  number  of  adult  paupers  of  this  class 
would  be  9-0  and  5'3  per  cent.    In  1905,  after  deducting  the  children  relieved  (188)  the  proportion  was  5'1  per  cent. 

t  Including  48  men  and  19  women  who  were  returned  as  70  years  of  age  and  over. 


similar  proportion  for  the  1st  January,  1905,  cannot  be 
stated,  the  information  not  having  been  ascertained. 

Some  information  as  to  the  ages  of  casual  pauper  (;;;a.sual 
children  was  obtained  by  a  Parliamentary  Return  in  pauper 
1899  (No.  322).     The  following  figures  summarise  the  childien. 
results : — 


Children  relieved  as  casual  paupers  on  the  night  of  : — 


Age  groups. 

1st  July. 

1st  January. 

1895. 

1896. 

1897. 

1898. 

1896. 

1897. 

1898. 

Children  under  2  years  of  age 

59 

53 

47 

43 

43 

57 

60 

Children  between  2  and  7  years  - 

109 

151 

93 

98 

108 

99 

140 

Children  between  between  7  and  16 

132 

175 

125 

105 

162 

138 

153 

years. 

Totals 

300 

381* 

265 

2r)i* 

313 

296* 

356* 

*  Including  a  few  children  whose  ages  could  not  be  given. 


The  lower  proportion  of  aged  casual  paupers  in  the 
winter  as  compared  with  the  summer  census  is  noticeable. 
A  similar  variation  is  observable  as  regards  aged  paupers 
of  all  classes.  The  proportions  of  the  latter  to  the  total 
:  number  of  adult  paupers  (exclusive  of  the  insane  in 
both  cases)  were  59*3  per  cent,  on  the  1st  July, 
1890,  and  58  0  per  cent,  on  the  1st  January,  1900.  The 
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The  proportion  of  each  group  to  the  total  remains  fairly- 
constant.  Children  under  two  years  are  invariably  by  far 
the  smallest  group,  and  those  over  seven  years  the  highest. 
Children  under  two  years  of  age  range  from  14  to  20  per 
cent,  of  the  total  number  of  casual  pauper  children,  those 
between  two  and  seven  years  from  33  to  40  per  cent.,  and 
those  over  seven  years  from  42  to  52  per  cent. 

Further  particulars  as  to  the  classes  of  persons  re- 


lieved as  casual  paupers  are  contained  in  two  Parlia- 
mentary Returns,  which  were  obtained  in  1897  and 
1898  (No.  89  of  1897  and  No.  332  of  1898)  relative 
to,  inter  alia,  the  number  of  casual  paupers  relieved 
on  the  nights  of  8th  May,  1896,  and  the  20th  De- 
cember, 1897,  who  were  or  represented  themselves 
to  be  army  reserve  men,  discharged  soldiers,  or 
militiamen.  The  following  table  summarises  the 
results : — 


Army 
reservists, 
discharge 
soldiers,  or 
militia- 
men, 
relieved  as 
casual 
paupers. 


On  the  night  of  8th  May,  1896.* 

On  the  night  of  20th  December, 
1897. 

Casual  paupers  relieved  in  Casual  Wards 
or  in  receipt  of  Outdoor  Relief. 

Army  Reservists,  Dis- 
charged Solders,  and 
Militiamen. 

Total. 
(4.) 

Army  Reservists,  Dis- 
charged Soldiers,  and 
Militiamen. 

(1.) 

Men  sub- 
stantiating 
claim. 

(2.) 

Men  unable 
to 

substantiate 
claim. 
(3.) 

Men  sub- 
stantiating 
claim. 

(5.) 

Men  unable 
to 

substantiate 
claim. 
(6.) 

Total. 
(7.) 

I.  Men  representinc)  themselves  to  be  Army 
Reserve  Men,  Discharged  Soldiers,  or 
Militiamen. 

20  and  under  30  years  of  age 

83 

167 

250 

47 

145 

192: 

30   „       „     40         „               -  - 

172 

505 

677 

155 

479 

634 

40    „       „     50         „               -  - 

98 

449 

547 

83 

364 

447 

50    ,        „     60         „                -  - 

46 

215 

261 

33 

166 

199' 

60  years  and  over        -      -  - 

45 

204 

249 

33 

166 

199 

Total  

444 

1,540 

1,984 

351 

1,320 

1,671 

II.  Total  number  of  men  relieved  as 
casual  paui^ers. 

8,209 

7,494 

Pei'centage  of  I.  to  II.  - 

5-4 

18-8 

24-2 

4-7 

17-6 

22-3 

*  The  numbers  included  as  in  receipt  of  Outdoor  Relief  relate  to  the  night  of  the  3rd  June,  1896. 


B.    Cost  of  Relief  to  Casual  Paupers. 

Some  figures  as  to  the  expenditure  on  the  maintenance 
of  paupers  in  casual  wards  were  first  obtained  in  respect 


of  the  half-year  ended  Ladyday,  1904.  The  following  are 
the  totals  as  given  in  the  returns,  for  that  and  later  half 
years  : — 


Half  year  ended 

In  London. 

Outside  London. 

Total. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Ladyday,  1904  - 

4,756 

17,1.52 

21,908 

Michaelmas,  1904  - 

4,116 

17,495 

21,6ia' 

Ladyday,  1905  ------ 

4,859 

19,367 

24,226* 

*  In  addition  £838  was  expended  on  outdoor  relief  to  casual  paupers  otherwise  than  in  workhouses  or  casual  wards.. 
No  such  relief  was  given  in  London. 


The  figures  referred  to  do  not  in  all  cases  represent  the 
full  cost  of  maintenance,  i.e.,  the  cost  of  the  food,  clothing 
(if  any)  and  necessaries  supplied,  and  the  cost  of  "  warm- 
ing, cleansing,  and  lighting  and  otherwise  keeping  the 

Statistical  and  Local  Taxation  Department. 
Local  Government  Board, 
November  1905. 


casual  wards  fit  for  daily  use  "  ;  in  some  cases  the  figures- 
furnished  only  covering  tlie  cost  of  food. 

A  summary  containing  the  particulars  for  the  latest 
half-year  in  respect  of  each  union-county  is,  given  a1z 
page  32, 
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TABLE  1. 

Casual  Paupers  in  Groups  of  Unions  in  1904. 


Poor  Law  Unions  in  which,  on  a  majority  of  the  Friday  nights  during  the  year  1904,  there  were  1,')  or  more  Casual 

Paujiers  relieved.   (See  Map.) 


A. 

B. 

C. 

Between  2.5  and  .35  Casual 

Between  15  and  25  Castial 

60  or  more  Uasuai  raupers. 

Division  and  Union- 

County. 

*. 

03  & 

S  ft 

a  1^ 

Union. 

S 

u  men. 

S  <^ 

TT  • 

u  nion. 

• 

^  a 

^  5 

^  o 

TrcnrmTi  - 

Paddington 

Hammersmith  and 

Chelsea 

Fulhani 

Kensington 

Shoreditch 

St.  Pancras 

St.  George's 

Stepney 

Islington 

St.  Marylebone 

Mile  End  Old  Town 

Southwark 

Hackney 

T^PTTTinnrl  ^pv 

1 '  t  X  1 1 1    u  v,i  o  v_  y 

St.    Giles    and  St. 

Lambeth 

• 

George,  Bloomsbury 

SVrtinrl 
(Oil  ail  tl 

Wandsworth 

Holborn 

Lewisham 

v^ity  oi  xjoiit-ion 

Whitechapel 

ot.  i,ieoige-in-ine-iijast 

- 

Poplar 

Camberwell 

Greenwich 

\  y  ooi  v\  icii 

South  Eastern — 

Surrey  -      -  - 

1 

Croydon 

61 

Epsom 

115 

Godstone 

2 

Kingston 

62 

Earnham 

3 

Eeigate 

63 

Guildford 

4 

Richmond 

Kent  - 

5 

Bromley 

64 

Dover 

6 

Gravesend  and  ^lilton 

65 

Faversham 

116 

Eastry 

7 

Tonbridge 

66 

Isle  of  Thanet 

117 

Elham 

67 

Mailing 

118 

Tenterden 

DO 

-iYLcLi  way 

69 

Sevenoaks 

70 

Strood 

Sussex  -      •  - 

Q 

o 

Jsrignton 

71 

Hastings 

119 

Eastbourne 

120 

East  Grinstead 

121 

East  Preston 

122 

JN  ewhaven 

123 

Rye 

Southampton 

Q 

tj 

J,  \)L  tolllullLIl 

72 

Southampton 

124 

Basingstoke 

125 

Winchester 

Berks  - 

TO 

xteauiiig 

73 

Maidenhead 

126 

Hungerford 

74 

Wallingtord 

127 

Newbury 

• 

128 

ITT •        1  „ 

Windsor 

ouTH  Midland — 

• 

Middlesex  - 

Brentford 

75 

Barnet  ^ 

129 

Staines 

76 

Edmonton 

77 

Hendon 

78 

Uxbridge 

Hertford 



130 

St.  Albans 

Buckingham 

12 

Eton 

131 

Amersham 

132 

Aylesbury 

133 

Wycombe 

Oxford  - 

79 

Banbury 

134 

Bicester 

80 

Oxford 

135 

Chipping  Norton 

Northampton 

81 

Northampton 

136 

Daventry 

Bedford 

137 

Bedford 

138 

Luton 

Cambridge  - 

139 

Cambridge 

Eastern — 

Essex  - 

82 

West  Ham 

140 

Chelmsford 

141 

Romford 

*  It  was  not  found  possible  to  indicate  the  London  Unions  on  the  Map  on  account  of  the  smallness  of  their  area. 
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Casual  Paupers  in  Groups  of  Unions  in  1904 — cont. 

lix 

Poor  Law  Unions  in  which,  on  a  majority  of  the  Friday  nights  during  the  year  1904,  there  were  15  or  more  Casual 

Paupers  relieved — cont. 


A. 

B. 

c. 

Division  and  Union- 
County. 

35  or  more  Casual  Paupers. 

Between  25  and  35  Casual 
Paupers. 

Between  15  and  25  Casual 
Paupers. 

oj  ti 

^  cS 
1^ 
l§ 

<1>  Ph 

Union. 

TT  " 

Union. 

l§ 

U  nion. 

South  Western — 

Wilts  - 

Devon  -      -  - 
Somerset 

— 

— 

142 
143 

144 
145 
146 
147 

Chippenham 
Highworth  and 
Swindon 
Exeter 
jsain 

Long  Ashton 
Wellington 

West  Midland — 

Gloucester  - 

13 

14 

Bristol 
Gloucester 

— 

148 
149 
150 
151 
152 
153 

Cheltenham 

Cirencester 

Tewkesbury 

Thornbury 

Westbury-on-Severn 

Winchcomb 

Hereford 

— 

— 

154 
155 
156 

Hereford 
Ledbury 
Leominster 

i)Salop  - 

15 

Oswestry 

— 

157 
158 
159 
160 
161 
162 
163 

Atcham 

Bridgnorth 

Drayton 

Ludlow 

Newport 

Wem 

Whitchurch 

Stafford 

16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 

Burton-on-Trent 

Cannock 

Lichfield 

Newcastle-under-Lyme 

Stafford 

Walsall 

83 
84 
85 
86 

Dudley 
Stone 

West  Bromwich 
Wolstanton  &  Burslem 

164 
165 
166 
167 

Leek 

Stoke-upon-Trent 

Tamworth 

Wolverhampton 

Worcester  - 

22 
23 
24 

King's  Norton 

Upton-upon-Severn 

Worcester 

87 
88 

Kidderminster 
Stourbridge 

Warwick 

25 
26 
27 

Aston 

Birmingham 
Solihull 

89 
90 

Coventry 
Warwick 

168 
169 
170 
171 

Alcester 
Meriden 
Rugby 

Stratford-on-Avon 

North  Midland — 

Leicester 

•  Nottingham  - 
Derby  -      -  - 

28 
29 
30 
31 
32 
33 
34 

Ashby-de-la-Zouch 

Leicester 

Loughborough 

Mansfield 

Nottingham 

Chesterfield 

Derby 

91 
92 

Barrow-on-Soar 
Shardlow 

172 

173 

174 
175 
176 

Lutterworth 

Worksop 

Ashbourne 

Bakewell 

Belper 

North  Western — 

Chester 
Lancaster 

35 
36 
37 

38 
39 
40 
41 
42 
43 

Chester 

Macclesfield 

Nantwich 

Stockport 

Ashton-under-Lyne 

Bar  ton-upon-  Irwel  1 

Blackburn 

Burnley 

Bury 

93 
94 

95 
96 
97 
98 
99 

Congleton 
Northwich 

Bolton 

Chorley 

Clitheroe 

Ormskirk 

Wigan 

177 
178 

179 
180 
181 
182 

Birkenhead 
Bucklow 

Haslingden 
Leigh 

Toxteth  Park 
Ulverston 
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Casual  Paupers  in  Groups  of  Unions  in  1904— cont.  Appendix  Y. 

Poor  Law  Unions  in  whicli,  on  a  majority  of  the  Friday  nights  during  the  year  1904,  there  were  15  or  more  Casual 

Paupers  relieved — cont. 


A. 

B. 

C. 

35  or  more  Casual  Paupers. 

Between  25  and  35  Casual 
Paupers. 

Between  15  and  25  Casual 
Paupers. 

Division  and  Union- 
County. 

S  & 

Union. 

^§ 

Union. 

d 

a 

^§ 

Union. 

North  Western — cont 
Lancaster — cont. 

•  44 

45 

46 
47 
48 
49 
50 
51 
52 

53 

Lancaster 

(  Chorlton 
\  Manchester 

Oldham 

Prescot 

Preston 

Prestwich 

Rochdale 

Salford 

Warrington 
/  West  Derby 
\  Liverpool 

York — 

West  Riding- 

54 
55 

Do 

Dewsbury 

Holbeck 

Leeds 

100 
101 
102 
103 
104 
105 

Doncaster 

Ecclesall  Bierlow 

xianiax 

Hunslet 

Sheffield 

Wakefield 

183 
184 
185 
186 
187 
188 
189 
190 
191 

Bradford 

Keighley 

Knaresborougb 

Penistone 

Pontefract 

Ripen 

Selby 

Skipton 

Wortley 

East  Riding  - 

106 

York 

Northern — 

Durham 

57 

Durham 

107 
108 

Gateshead 
Stockton 

192 
193 
194 
195 
196 
197 

Auckland 

Darlington 

Easington 

Hartlepool 

Sunderland 

Teesdale 

Noi'thuniberland  - 

— 

109 

Tynemouth 

198 
199 
200 
201 
202 

Berwick-on-Tweed 
LTlendale 
Hexham 
Morpeth 

Newcastle-on-Tyne 

Cumberland  - 

110 
111 

Brampton 
Carlisle 

203 
204 
205 

Cockermouth 

Penrith 

Wigton 

Westmorland 

58 

Kendal 

206 
207 

East  Ward 
West  Ward 

Wales— 

Monmouth  - 

112 

Newport 

208 
209 
210 
211 

Abergavenny 
Bedwellty 
Chepstow 
Pontypool 

South  Wales 

59 

Cardiff 

113 
114 

Llanelly 
Merthyr  Tydfil 

212 
213 

Pontypridd 
Swansea 

North  Wales 

60 

Wrexham 

214 
215 
216 

St.  Asaph 

Forden 

Llanfyllin 

32 
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Appendix  TABLE  2. 


Statement  shoAving  for  each  Union-County  in  England  and  Wales  the  cost  of  In-maintenance  and  Outdoor 
Relief  of  Casual  Paupers  for  the  half-year  ended  Lady  day,  1905. 


Union-Counties. 

In-mainten- 
ance in 
Casual 
Wards.* 

Relief  other- 
wise than  in 
Workhouses 
or  Casual 
Wards. 

Union-Counties. 

In-mainten- 
ance in 
Casual 
Wards.* 

Relief  other- 
wise than  in 
Workhouses 
or  Casual 
Wards. 

I.  London. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1.  London 

4,859 

VII.  North  Midland. 

I.  South-Easteen. 

2.  Surrey 

3.  Kent 

4.  Sussex     .       -  - 

5.  Southampton  - 

6.  Berks 

751 
941 
421 
409 
764 

3 
4 

29.  Leicester  -      -  - 

30.  Rutland  - 

31.  Lincoln    -       -  - 

32.  Nottingham 

33.  Derby 

VIII.  North- Western. 

34.  Chester  - 

585 
67 
135 
299 
291 

679 

1 

3 
47 

26 

III.  South  Midland. 

35.  Lancaster - 

3,082 

■  46 

7.  Middlesex 

8.  Hertford  - 

9.  Buckingham 

10.  Oxford     -       -  - 

11.  Northampton  - 

12.  Huntingdon 

13.  Bedford  - 

14.  Cambridge 

416 
235 
168 
201 
220 
60 
137 
219 

8 
1 

1 

lA.    1 OEK. 

O^;     "Woof  "RirllTirr 

oo.  vv  esL  xticting    -  - 

37.  East  Riding 

38.  North  Riding  - 

X.  Northern. 

39.  Durham  - 

40.  Northumberland 

41.  Cumberland 

ij  loo 
115 
221 

534 
331 

594 

6 
3 

66 
6 

IV.  Eastern. 

42.  Westmorland  - 

184 

17 

15.  Essex      -      -  - 

16.  Suffolk  - 

Li.  IMOIIOIK     -         -  - 

286 
229 

22 
3 

XI.  Welsh. 

43.  Monmouth 

44.  South  Wales- 

272 

70 

V.  South- Western. 

18.  Wilts 

19.  Dorset 

20.  Devon      -      -  - 

21.  Cornwall  -       -  - 

22.  Somerset  - 

253 
142 
338 
77 
347 

1 

22 
3 
13 
25 

Glamorgan  - 
Carmarthen  - 
Pembroke 
Cardigan 
Brecknock  - 
Radnor  - 
45.  North  Wales — 

252 
67 
93 
68 
49 
10 

196 
41 
18 
26 
20  , 
7 

VI.  West  Midland. 

Montgomery  - 

52 

5 

23.  Gloucester 

464 

19 

Flint  - 

57 

24.  Hereford  - 

166 

O 

Denbigh 

98 

11 

25.  Salop 

498 

21 

Merioneth 

68 

26.  Stafford  - 

698 

42 

Carnarvon 

142 

27.  Worcester 

413 

Anglesey 

4 

28.  Warwick  - 

845 

3 

Total  for  England  and  Wales 

24,226 

838 

£25,064 

*  In  t)ie  majority  of  cases  the  expenditure  on  the  maintenance  of  persons  relieved  in  casual  wards  in  Poor  Law  unions 
•outside  London  is  approximate,  and  in  some  cases  it  is  also  stated  that  only  the  cost  of  provisions  supplied  is  included  in 
the  sum  entered  under  this  head. 


Note. — For  the  average  number  of  casual  paupers  relieved  in  each  union-county  on  the  Friday  nights  in  the  year  1904,  see 
the  table  on  page  25. 
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Chart  N°5. 

Casual  Pauperism  and  Total  Pauperism  during  the  Year  1904. 


NOTE   Tha  Figures  upon  which  tach  diagrams  are  based  are  taken  From  the  Monthly  Statements  oF  Pauperism  pubhshed  by  the  Local  Gov, 
upon  which  the  lower  diagram  is  based  are  exclusive  oF  Casual  Paiupers  and  insane  inasylums. 
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APPENDIX   VI.  '  Appendix 

VI. 


{Papers  handed  in  by  Mr.  Preston-Thomas.) 


1.   HALF-YEARLY  RETURNS   OF   CASUAL   PAUPERST  1858-1905. 


Year. 

"NTiTmViPT  of 
Qii  fi  1  "Pa  n  "nPT'.cj  nn 

1  Sl'h  nTfl Tin 517*17 

General 
pauperism  per 
thousand  of 
estimated 
population  on 
1st  January. 

jSTuinbcr  of 
Cs/Sizal  Paupers  on 
1st  July. 

General 
pauperism  per 
thousand  of 
estimated 
population  on 
1st  July. 

1858 

2,416 

49 

2,069 

42 

1859 

2,153 

44 

2.267 

41 

1860 

1,542 

42 

1,737 

41 

1861 

1,941 

45 

2,705 

42 

1862 

2,830 

47 

3,606 

45 

1863 

4,234 

56 

4,128 

48 

1864 

3,138 

49 

3,369 

44 

1865 

3,339 

47 

3,811 

42 

1866 

4,469 

44 

4,075 

41 

1867 

5,027 

45 

5,248 

43 

1868 

6,129 

48 

7,946 

44 

1869 

7,020 

48 

6,692 

44 

1870 

5,430 

49 

6,630 

44 

1871 

3,755 

48 

4.293 

43 

1872 

3,378 

43 

2,372 

38 

1873 

3,027 

39 

2,485 

35 

1874 

3,089 

36 

3.299 

33 

1875 

2.235 

34 

3,202 

31 

1876 

3,294 

31 

3,367 

29 

1877 

4,173 

30 

3,323 

29 

1878 

5,108 

30 

3.632 

29 

1879 

4,654 

32 

7,665 

30 

1880 

5,914 

33 

7,742 

30 

1881 

6,215 

31 

6,461 

30 

1882 

5,767 

31 

5,028 

29 

1883 

4,552 

31 

3.294 

28 

1884 

4,899 

29 

4.100 

28 

1885 

4,866 

29 

4,648 

27 

1886 

5,540 

30 

4.640 

28 

1887 

5,026 

30 

4,686 

28 

1888 

5,844 

30 

5.949 

27 

1889 

7,058 

29 

4,157 

27 

1890 

5,701 

28 

5,089 

26 

4,960 

27 

5,452 

1892 

6,319 

26 

5,853 

25 

1893 

5,947 

27 

7,556 

25 

1894 

8,.S04 

28 

5,865 

25 

1895 

8,810 

27 

*7,0G0 

26 

1896 

7,859 

28 

6,668 

26 

1897 

6,922 

27 

5,192 

25 

1898 

7,886 

27 

5,338 

27 

1899 

7,499 

26 

5,361 

24 

1900 

5,579 

25 

4,170 

24 

1901 

6,795 

25 

5,455 

24 

1902 

7,840 

25 

6,609 

24 

1S03 

8,266 

26 

5,121 

24 

1904 

8,519 

26 

6,748 

25 

1905 

9,768 

28 

8,556 

25 

*  Estimated  by  taking  proportion  for  January,  1895. 


Note. — The  figures  for  the  years  before  1891,  owing  to  some  vagrants  having  been  reckoned  at  one  union  vrhere 
they  breakfasted  and  at  another  vs^here  they  supped  on  the  same  day,  are  somewhat  in  excess  (probably  about 
10  or  12  per  cent.)  of  the  numbers  actually  relieved  on  the  night  of  the  1st  January  and  the  1st  .July.  The  figures 
from  1891,  inclusive,  represent  the  actual  counts  on  the  nights  specified,  except  in  the  case  of  the  1st  July,  1895, 
the  figures  for  which  are  an  estimate. 
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DEPARTMENTAL  COMMITTEE  ON  VAGRANCY  : 


2.  NUMBERS  OF  VAGRANTS  RELIEVED  ON  THE  NIGHTS  OF  1st  JANUARY 


Divisions  and 
Union-Counties. 

Population 
(Census 
lyui ). 

No. 

of 

U  IJlUIlb 

1897. 

1898. 

1899. 

1900. 

1st 
J  £in. 

1st 
July. 

1st 

J  £111 ■ 

1st 
Tnlv 

1st 
Jcin, 

1st 

Tnlv 

1st 

J  3.11. 

1st 

Tnlv 

1.   London  : 

TjOTldOTl 

31 

793 

684 

997 

753 

1,033 

730 

,  792 

593 

2.  South-Easteen  : 

Surrey 

718,661 

11 

278 

123 

257 

83 

254 

103 

198 

95 

Kent       -      -  - 

935,144 

26 

452 

269 

438 

346 

381 

411 

348 

268 

SnsRP,"!sr      -        -  - 

fiO,5  785 

21 

196 

133 

170 

89 

152 

119 

140 

113 

Southampton 

7()8  608 

26 

146 

64 

141 

94 

141 

101 

112 

82 

Berks 

283  531 

12 

121 

64 

147 

70 

95 

60 

54 

34 

3.   South  Midland  : 

Middlesex 

810,306 

7 

97 

104 

141 

00 

yy 

00 

1  OT 

0^ 

Hertford  - 

239,760 

12 

120 

55 

Vol 

05 

149 

04 

by 

4'J 

Buckingham  - 

173,061 

7 

77 

42 

106 

36 

123 

65 

66 

4 

Oxford    -      -  - 

186,698 

9 

117 

71 

126 

55 

82 

53 

91 

58 

Northampton  - 

348,947 

12 

54 

37 

104 

50 

70 

36 

48 

42 

Huntingdon 

46,750 

3 

17 

11 

24 

'  10 

7 

7 

9 

8 

Bedford  - 

174,972 

5 

57 

16 

84 

16 

56 

31 

25 

19 

(Jstmbridgc 

200,680 

9 

66 

37 

54 

46 

33 

24 

18 

S3 

4.   Eastern  : 

1  062  645 

16 

128 

117 

185 

73 

139 

106 

85 

52 

Sufiolk  - 

.'?fi1  QOO 

17 

106 

37 

67 

48 

82 

46 

54 

S9 

"Mrirf  nl  k" 

467,754 

21 

150 

52 

114 

78 

86 

40 

32 

22 

5.   South  Western: 

Wilts      -      -  - 

263,944 

17 

129 

36 

144 

69 

166 

75 

97 

32 

Dorset     -      -  - 

199,968 

12 

41 

35 

46 

31 

59 

28 

36 

18 

Devon     -      -  - 

105 

U 

131 

75 

147 

53 

75 

32 

t^.f\TY\  wa  1 1  -  • 

LL  W  CtXl 

3 1 8  5^1 

t>  J.  O  J     £7  J. 

2 

3 

18 

3 

10 

1 

10 

5 

SlntYi ATSiPi"  _          —  - 

160 

60 

158 

92 

103 

63 

79 

42 

6.   West  Midland  : 

Gloucester 

648,627 

17 

136 

35 

164 

81 

145 

70 

115 

41 

Hereford 

112,549 

8 

41 

15 

59 

28 

62 

32 

19 

46 

Salop 

259,088 

15 

122 

90 

159 

106 

135 

61 

99 

59 

17 

329 

197 

418 

241 

417 

285 

307 

166 

Worcester 

TOOjSig 

11 

130 

71 

149 

105 

146 

153 

105 

109 

Warwick  - 

906,601 

14 

264 

143 

231 

177 

297 

171 

217 

132 

7    North  Midland  : 

Leicester  - 

440,932 

11 

173 

102 

193 

100 

127 

118 

72 

70 
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AND  1ST  JULY,  FROM  1897  TO  1904,  IN  EACH  UNION-COUNTY. 


1901. 

1902. 

1903. 

1904. 

Average  of  8  half-years 
(County) 

Average  Number  of 
Vagrants  per  Union. 

1st 
Jan. 

1st 
July. 

1st 
Jan. 

1st 
July. 

1st 
Jan. 

1st 
July. 

1st 
Jan. 

1st 
July. 

1st 
January. 

1st 
<luly. 

\ .  1st 
January. 

|.  1st 
July. 

923 

707 

1,007 

706 

937 

648 

999 

757 

935 

697 

30 

22 

300 

115 

211 

190 

282 

84 

301 

158 

260 

119 

- 

24 

11 

403 

S20 

492 

333 

446 

264 

446 

354 

426 

321 

16 

12 

152 

13S 

154 

92 

179 

82 

169 

129 

164 

112 

8 

5 

186 

94 

260 

97 

223 

79 

231 

122 

180 

92 

7 

4 

100 

56 

147 

74 

157 

49 

177 

116 

125 

65 

10 

5 

100 

84- 

111 

89 

116 

83 

124 

115 

112 

81 

ID 

X  </ 

83 

59 

73 

76 

66 

53 

51 

Ji7 

93 

55 

Q 

0 

r 
0 

;  75 

37 

124 

52 

94 

34 

66 

31 

91 

43 

13 

6 

93 

76 

115 

67 

115 

51 

90 

71 

104 

63 

12 

73 

36 

74 

51 

92 

32 

73 

79 

73 

45 

6 

4 

,  .9 

7 

17 

6 

27 

3 

9 

4 

15 

-  5 

2 

1  31 

21 

21 

37 

37 

17 

35 

30 

43 

23  ■ 

9 

r, 

:  50 

20 

56 

30 

64 

23 

44 

29 

48 

30  - 

5 

110 

74 

108 

101 

124 

68 

95 

108 

122 

87 

8 

54 

39 

43 

42 

100 

36 

53 

34 

70 

40 

-  4 

2 

88 

60 

45 

40 

68 

29 

63 

29 

74 

44 

4 

2 

173 

61 

178 

53 

124 

53 

113 

73 

140 

56 

8 

3 

44 

25 

72 

21 

70 

29 

75 

34 

55 

28 

5 

2 

1 

82 

51 

84 

55 

149 

35 

67 

51 

105 

49 

5 

2 

1 

4 

8 

12 

2 

9 

7 

27 

13 

11 

5 

1 

i  105 

i 

57 

84 

49 

144 

36 

124 

69 

120 

58 

7 

3 

136 

110 

173 

91 

156 

97 

259 

141 

160 

83 

9 

5 

57 

59 

72  » 

32 

73 

29 

69 

29 

56 

34 

7 

4 

120 

108 

183 

152 

153 

180 

146 

171 

140 

116 

9 

8 

325 

187 

361 

256 

414 

197 

01  A 

00Q 

22 

13 

155 

142 

140 

195 

120 

99 

193 

163 

142 

130 

13 

12 

262 

189 

293 

219 

302 

157 

298 

202 

271 

174 

19 

12 

155 

131 

109 

99 

166 

68 

219 

136 

152 

1 

14 

9 
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DEPARTMENTAL  COMMITTEE  ON  VAGRANCY  : 


Nttmbers  of  Vagrants  relieved  on  the  nights  of  1st  January 


Divisions  and 
Union-Counties. 

Population 

No. 

1897. 

1898. 

1899. 

1900. 

(Census 
1901). 

of 
Unions. 

ISTj 

Jan. 

1  C2f 

July. 

1  of 
ISL 

Jan. 

July. 

Jan. 

1  of 

isu 
July. 

ist 
Jan. 

ISb 

July. 

7     North  Midland  : — 

C07ltd', 

Rutland  - 

20,743 

2 

24 

.9 

14 

18 

22 

8 

9 

7 

Lincoln  - 

492,994 

15 

81 

30 

58 

32 

70 

34 

42 

22 

Nottingliam 

596,705 

8 

106 

90 

149 

94 

116 

77 

88 

68 

Derby 

491,032 

9 

152 

176 

197 

136 

176 

142 

188 

133 

8,   North  Western  : 

Chester  - 

774,638 

11 

139 

143 

146 

I40 

2iJr) 

144 

144 

146 

Lancaster 

4,437,518 

30 

603 

745 

792 

652  _ 

815 

684 

691 

592 

9.   York  : 

West  Riding  - 

2,766,471 

35 

360 

407 

424 

30/ 

<30b 

S73 

301 

225 

East  Riding 

453,936 

10 

77 

78 

90 

/4 

55 

40 

37 

North  Riding  - 

375,918 

17 

146 

94 

108 

106 

136 

111 

76 

88 

10      N^OT?THF.T(N  ' 

Durham  - 

1,194,590 

15 

156 

251 

166 

202 

190 

lo5 

140 

174 

Northumberland 

603,119 

12 

96 

105 

109 

121 

89 

114 

91 

88 

Cumberland  - 

266,933 

9 

51 

73 

61 

69 

47 

55 

34 

32 

Westmorland  - 

64,409 

3 

65 

67 

94 

72 

81 

57 

70 

82 

11.  Welsh: 

Monmouth 

316,864 

6 

65 

38 

72 

20 

42 

48 

23 

21 

South  Wales  - 

1,229,143 

27 

132 

83 

149 

85 

188 

82 

99 

49 

IN  ui  til  vv  aicb 

-±o  ( ,zou 

62 

56 

101 

81 

76 

61 

64 

53 

Total  of  England  and 
Wales  -      -      -  - 

32,527,843 

646 

6,922 

5,192 

7,886 

5,338 

7,499 

5,361 

5,579 
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AND  1st  July,  from  1897  to  1904,  in  each  Vmont-CouwuY— continued. 


1901. 

1902. 

1903. 

1904."  . 

Average  of  8  half-years 
(County). 

Average  Number  of 
Vagrants  per  Union. 

1st 
Jan. 

1st 
J.  my. 

1st 

1st 

Tiilv 
duiy. 

1st 

J £111. 

,  1st 
uly. 

1st 

1st 
Jnlv 

1st 
January. 

1st 

Jjily. 

.  1st 

J  anuary. 

1st 
July. 

12 

6 

10 

8 

10 

13 

3 

14 

8 

'  7 

4 

60 

46 

80 

50 

137 

56 

108 

54 

79 

40 

5 

3 

111 

78 

88 

102 

109 

75 

128 

86 

112 

84 

14 

11 

151 

179 

219 

162 

198 

102 

155 

141 

180 

146 

20 

16 

227 

174 

271 

357 

267 

259 

266 

329 

211 

212 

19 

17 

:  636 

838 

995 

1,115 

1,122 

852 

1,164 

945 

852 

803 

28 

29 

407 

338 

431 

444 

432 

328 

441 

461 

394 

368 

11 

11 

78 

56 

42 

73 

49 

49 

51 

58 

63 

59 

6 

6 

78 

■81 

62 

119 

83 

79 

84 

110 

97 

99 

6 

6 

177 

205 

212 

298 

149 

174 

197 

215 

173 

211 

12 

14 

97 

97 

115 

109 

143 

123 

123 

173 

108 

116 

9 

10 

37 

54 

76 

95 

74 

73 

85 

119 

58 

71 

6 

8 

67 

6S 

97 

70 

103 

88 

100 

90 

85 

74 

28 

25 

23 

1A 
t  4 

39 

^0 

34 

61 

31 

lyj 

/? 

146 

115 

193 

139 

201 

100 

354 

192 

183 

106 

7 

4 

68 

26 

56 

130 

115 

105 

129 

140 

84 

82 

4 

i 

6,795 

5,455 

7,840 

6,609 

8,266 

5,121 

8,519 

6,748 

7,413 

5,499 

11 

9 

VI. 
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DEPARTMENTAL  COMMITTEE  ON  VAGRANCY  : 


APPENDIX  VII. 


Appendix 
VII. 


LETTER  FROM  THE  PRISON  COMMISSIONERS    RESPECTING   VAGRANTS    IN  PRISONS. 

Prison  Commission, 
Home  Office, 

WhitehaU,  S.W. 
22nd  March,  1905. 

Sir, — With  reference  to  your  letter  of  the  2nd  ultimo,  requesting  to  be  furnished  with  the  number  of  convicted 
prisoners  in  prisons  in  England  and  Wales  on  a  given  day,  together  with  certain  particulars  relating  to  such  of  them 
as  were  convicted  under  the  Vagrancy  Act,  I  am  desired  by  the  Prison  Commissioners  to  transmit  to  you  the 
accompanying  statement  containing  the  particulars  asked  for,  in  respect  of  prisoners  confined  in  local  prisons  on 
the  28th  February  last. 

With  regard  to  your  further  inquiries,  I  am  to  state  that — 

(1)  In  the  newest  prisons,  the  following  dimensions  have,  for  many  years,  been  considered  the  regulation 
size  of  prison  cells,  viz.  : — 13  feet  x  7  feet  x  9  feet  high.  i| 

(2)  The  following  are  the  forms  of  1st  stage  hard  labour  on  which  prisoners  of  the  vagrant  class  are  employed,  and 
the  maximum,  medium,  and  minimum  task  which  is  exacted  in  regard  to  each  kind  of  employment,  viz. : — 

Tiask  per  week. 

:  Minimum.  Medium.  Maximum. 


Coal  sack  making  ------ 

Coal  bag  making    -  .  - 

Oakum  picking  (without  mechanical  appliances) 


No. 


lbs. 


Stone  breaking  (regard  being  had  to  the  nature 

of  the  stone)  cwts. 

Wood  chopping  (having  regard  to  the  nature  i 

of  the  wood)    -------  „ 


5 

10  ' 
12 

30  to  60 

5  to  8 


15 

37^  to  75 
6|  to  10 


15 
18 

45  to  90 

n  to  12 


Such  other  forms  of  industrial  work  as  shall  from  time  to  time  be  ordered.  At  present  these  consist  of  mat-making,; 
with  5  lb.  beater,  and  heavy  ship  fender  making.  ; 

I  am,  Sir,  Your  obedient  servant,  i 
(Signed)  E.  G.  GiAYTOiir,  Secretary. 

F.  L.  Turner,  Esq., 

Secretary  to  the  Departmental  Committee  on  Vagrancy. 
49  and  50,  ParUament  Street,  S.W. 

[Enclosure  to  above  Letter.^ 

Eeturn  showing  the  Number  of  Convicted  Prisoners  m  English  and  Welsh  Prisons,  on  the 


(1).  Total  Number  of  convicted  prisoners  on  28th  February,  1905     -      -      -  - 

M. 

12,369 

F. 

2,598 

213 

22 

(2).  Total  Number  on  28th  Febru- 
ary who  were  convicted  under  - 
the  Vagrancy  Act  of — 

Begging  -  - 

(Persons  convicted  as  Rogues  and  Vaga- 
bonds, or  Incorrigible   Rogues,  for 
either  of  these  offences  are  included.) 

783 

52 

(3).  Total  Number  of  casual  paupers 
OQ  February  28th  convicted  ( 
of—  1 

/  Refusal  to  perform  task  of  work  - 
Tearing  up  their  own  clothes 

241 

50 

4 

Other  misbehaviour  

46 

6 

/  Not  more  than  3  days        .      .       -  . 
• 

4  days  and  not  more  than  7  days 

246 

10 

(4).  Terms  of  sentences  of  those  ^ 
onvicted  under  (2)  and  (3).  ' 

8    ,           „            „       14    „           -  - 
15    „          „           „        1  month  - 

431 

357 

25 
26 

Over  1  month  and  not  more  than  3  months 

198 

19 

^  Over  3  months  ------ 

101 

4 

(5).  In  Governor's  opinion,  what  number  of  prisoners  under  (1),  on  28th  February, 
were  persons  with  no  fixed  place  of  abode   and  no  regular  means  of 

3,736 

372 

(6).  How  many  prisoners  convicted  of  offences  under  (2)  and  (3)  were  received  into 
prison  during  the  fortnight  ended  28th  February ;  and  how  many  of  them 
received,  on  admission,  the  dinner  prescribed  by  Rule  4  (Dietaries)  ?      -  - 

1,285 
337 

58 
19 

APPENDIX. 
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APPENDIX  VIII. 


WAY  TICKET  AND  MID-DAY  MEAL  SYSTEMS. 


(a)  GLOUCESTERSHIRE. 
(Papers  handed  in  hy  Lieut.-Colonel  J.  Curtis- Hayward  and  Admiral  Christian.) 

1.   FORM  OF  WAY-TICKET. 


Counterfoil. 

Pass  No. 

Name 

Occupation 

Age 

Height 

Hair 

Eyes 

Complexion 

Other  distinguish- 
ing marks 


Date  of  Arrival 
Date  of  Departure 
Going  from 
Final  Destination 


Front  of  Ticket. 
COUNTY  OF  GLOUCESTER. 


Pass  No.. 

Name  

Age.  


.Cheltenham  Union. 


.Height . 


Hair_ 


.Occupation. 
 Eyes_ 


.day  of. 


.190 


.Complexion 


Other  distinguishing  marks. 
Came  from   


Final  Destination. 


Unions  on  Road. 

Arrival. 
Date.  Hour. 

Departure. 
Date.  Hour. 

Signature  of  lilaster. 

Date. 


Bread  Station  for 
the  Day. 


Bread 
given. 


Hour. 


Signature  of  Constable. 


Appendix 
VIII. 


Back  of  Ticket. 
CASUAL   WARD   ADMISSION  TICKET. 


No.  OF  Pass. 


Admit_ 


_as  described  on  the  other  side, 


as  being  examined  and  registered  by  me. 


Unions. 

Relieving  Officer's  Signature. 

Hour  of 
Issue. 

Date  and  Place. 

Cheltenham. 

This  ticket  must  be  kept,  and  must  be  presented  to  and  signed  by  the  Relieving 
Officer  of  Vagrants  for  each  Union  at  which  shelter  is  re(iuired. 
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DEPAETMENTAI.  COMMITTEE  ON  VAGRANCY: 


Appendix-  2.  NOTICE  AGAINST  BEGGARS. 

VIII. 

 To  THE  Inhabitants  of  the  County  of  Glottcestee. 

A  System  foe  the  Relief  of  all  Destitute 
Wayfaeeks  is  in  force  througliout  the  County  of 
Gloucester. 

The  Wayfarer  receives  a  ticket  from  the  Assistant 
Relieving  Officer  of  the  Union  where  he  passes  the  night, 
and  this  ticket  ensures  him  a  ration  of  food  at  a  certain 
place  on  the  road  he  will  travel  the  nest  day. 

Pood,  as  well  as  lodging,  is  also  provided  for  Vagrants, 
both  night  and  morning,  at  every  Union  in  the  County. 

The  amount  of  work  given  at  the  Unions  to  destitute 
persons  whose  tickets  shew  them  to  be  travelling  in 
search  of  work  is  very  small.  A  larger  task  is  given  to 
those  who  bring  unsatisfactory  tickets,  or  having  torn 
up  their  tickets,  show  that  they  are  idle  vagabonds. 

The  public  are  therefore  earnestly  requested  not  to  give 
either  food  or  money  to  Beggars,  as  by  so  doing  they 
encourage  Idle  Vagabond  habits,  and  thus  cause  an 
increase  of  Crime  as  well  as  of  the  burdens  on  the  Rates. 

All  destitute  persons  passing  through  the  County 
are  provided  for  by  night  at  the  Workhouse,  and  by  day 


are  supplied  with  food,  administered  under  the  directioit 
of  the  Police,  at  the  Relief  Stations  as  under  : — 


Almondsb  u  ky. 

MiNCHINHAMPTON. 

X>±jUiL±  Oii±>. 

Moreton-in-Maesh. 

BlBTJEY. 

MiTCHELDEAN. 

Biedlip. 

Nailswoeth. 

Botjeton-on-Watee. 

Newent. 

Cheltenham. 

Newpoet. 

1  -TTT'DDT'VT/^     1^  A  "ST'DX\"CTlvr 

VHiiririJN  Or  vyAJYLirDJljN. 

NORTHLEACH. 

Chipping  Sodbtjey. 

Oldlands  Common. 

Cinderfoed. 

Sappeeton. 

1   .T"D'IjT\T/~iTf  O  in  L'T> 

^-liJi  Jil  JN  O  Jli  o  i  ilj  E. 

Stanton. 

I^/^T  HITjI/^T*  TV 

KyULiUjr  OKD, 

St.  Bbiavels. 

V^UUiVlliili  XXiLiL. 

Stow-on-the-Wold. 

Ti  1  1  L>  C'T  Tj^TT" 

Steoud. 

A  T'R'R'n'R'n 

'  1  '"Cirii  L>TTT>  17" 

Tewkesbury. 

Gloucester. 

'PtTOT?        TTT?  V 

Guiting  Power. 

Westbury-on-Severn. 

Hawkbsbury  Upton. 

Whitminstee. 

Lydney. 

Winchcomb. 

Mangotsfield. 

Windeush. 

Maeshpield. 

Wotton-undee-Edge. 

Tramps  or  Beggars  should  be  referred  to  the  nearest 

Constable. 


Heney  Christian 
{Vice-Admiral)  G.  C.  Gloucestershire. 


3.   CHIEF  CONSTABLE'S  RETURN  OF  VAGRANTS. 


No.  1.— Numbers  and  Particulars  of  Persons  who  slept  in  Casual  Wards  at  the  following  Unions  on  Tuesday. 

April  5th,  1904. 


Number 
Sleeping 
m  Casual 

Wards. 

16  years 
of  age 

and 
above. 

t4-( 

aown 

3. 

Remarks  as  to 
the  truth  of  their 
statement. 

Name  of  Union. 

Males. 

Females. 

Under 

1 1)  y  e'^rs 

of  RgG. 

Number  ( 
Strangers 

Number  of  k] 
Residents 

True. 

Tramp- 
ing 
Class. 

Cheltenham 

11 

10 

1 

11 

11 

4 

7 

Tewkesbuey 

10 

6 

4 

1 

9 

10 

9 

1 

Winchcombb 

34 

30 

4 

34 

34 

34 

Gloucester 

44 

38 

6 

2 

42 

44 

44 

Newent 

7 

7 

7 

7 

4 

3 

Whitminstee 

4 

4 

4 

4 

2 

2 

Baeton  Regis 

7 

7 

7 

7 

6 

1 

Westbuey-on- 

Severn 

19 

16 

3 

19 

18 

1 

2 

17 

Steoud 

14 

10 

4 

1 

13 

14 

13 

1 

DUESLEY 

7 

5 

2 

7 

7 

4 

3 

Tbtbuey 

6 

6 

6 

6 

4 

2 

SODBUEY 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Thornbuby 

39 

34 

6 

4 

35 

39 

_ 

39 

ClEENCESTEE 

15 

13 

2 

2 

13 

15 

10 

5 

Northleach 

7 

7 

7 

7 

4 

3 

Stow  - 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Totals  in 

1904  - 

226 

~T95~" 

31 

10 

216 

1 

141 

85 

Do. 

1903  - 

169 

159 

10 

4 

165 

168 

1 

71 

98 

Do. 

1902  - 

117 

109 

8 

1 

116 

117 

60 

57 

Do. 

1901  - 

122 

105 

17 

4 

118 

122 

74 

48 

Do. 

1900  - 

98 

78 

20 

7 

91 

96 

2 

45 

53 

Do. 

1899  - 

87 

69 

18 

10 

77 

87 

18 

69 

"Do. 

1898  - 

118 

99 

19 

10 

108  1 

116 

2 

30 

88 

Do. 

1897  - 

115 

86 

29 

7 

108 

106 

9 

32 

83 

Do. 

1896  - 

92 

85 

7 

1 

91 

87 

5 

47 

45 

Do. 

1895  - 

155 

133 

22 

8 

147  . 

145 

10 

82 

73 

Do. 

1894  - 

171 

150 

21 

21 

150 

169 

2 

123 

48 

Do. 

1893  - 

86 

80 

6 

2 

84 

84 

2 

53 

33 

Do. 

1892  - 

95 

79 

16 

7 

88 

89 

6 

54 

41 

Do. 

1891  - 

81 

65 

16 

3 

78 

76 

5 

44 

37 

Do. 

1890  - 

74 

59 

15 

6 

68 

70 

4 

39 

35 

Do. 

1889  - 

103 

92 

11 

6 

97 

m 

1 

70 

33 

Do. 

1888  - 

81 

67 

14 

10 

71 

80 

] 

37 

44 

Do. 

1887  - 

98 

78 

20 

15 

83 

95 

3 

56 

42 

Do. 

1886  - 

111 

87 

24 

20 

91 

106 

5 

58 

53 

Do. 

1885  - 

92 

76 

16 

11 

81 

92 

62 

30 

APPENDIX.  41 
No.  2. — Analysis  of  Trades  of  Persons  who  slept  in  Casual  Wards  on  Tuesday,  April  5th,  1904.  -^H 


m 

Trade. 

No. 

Trade. 

JNO. 

xraue. 

No. 

Brought  forward 

25 

Brought  forward 

214 

Buckle  Maker  - 

1 

Labourers    .       -       -  . 

157 

Sweep  -       -  - 

1 

Boot  Makers  - 

2 

Laundresses  ... 

5 

Seamep  .... 

4 

Bakers  

2 

Married  Women  - 

17 

Stoker   

1 

Bricklayer  .... 

1 

Moulders  .... 

2 

Ship's  Cook  -       -       -  . 

} 

Cliildren  •       -       -       -  - 

Iv'T  Q  C      Tl      _                  _                  _                  _  _ 

i-VAdatJIi  ----- 

1 

SflTfT/PT'                  •                 .                .  B 

Charwomen  .... 

3 

Navvy   

1 

Slater  -       -  - 

} 

Clerks  

2 

Pedlar  

1 

Tailor  -       -       -       .  - 

Gardener        -       .       .  . 

1 

Plasterer  .... 

1 

Weaver  .... 

Groom  

1 

Painters  .... 

3 

Wood  Turner  ... 

Iron  Worker    -       -       -  - 

1 

Printer  .... 

1 

Carried  forward 

25 

Carried  forward  - 

214 

Total 

226 

No.  3. — Numbers  and  Particulars  of  Persons  who  slept  in  the  Common  Lodging  Houses  at  the  following  places 

on  Tuesday,  April  5th,  1904. 


Name  of  Place. 

Number 
Sleeping 
in 

Common 
Lodging 
Houses. 

Males. 

Females. 

Under 
10  years 
of  age. 

16  years 
of  age 
and 
above. 

Number  of 
Strangers. 

Number  of  known 
Residents. 

Remarks  as  to 
the  truth  of  their 
statement. 

True. 

Tramp- 
ing 
Class. 

Cheltenham 

127 

113 

14 

2 

125 

45 

82 

84 

43 

Tewkesbury 

8 

6 

2 

— 

8 

8 

6 

2 

WiNOHCOMBB 

3 

3 

— 

— 

3 

3 

3 

Glotjcesteb 

131 

110 

21 

3 

128 

76 

55 

129 

2 

Newent 

6 

4 

2 



6 

2 

4 

4 

2 

Whitminsteb 
Corse  - 

AWBE  - 



— 

. — 

— 

— 





— 
— 

— 
— 

— 
— 

— 
— 

COLEFORD  - 

12 

11 

1 

— 

12 

7 

5 

6 

6 

Blakeney  - 

CiNDEEFORD 

9 

5 

4 

9 

4 

5 

9 

Ltttledean 

4 

3 

1 

4 

4 

3 

1 

Lydney 

Mitoheldean 

z 

z 

Stroud 

54 

40 

14 

3 

51 

41 

13 

47 

7 

Wotton-under-Edge  - 

19 

13 

6 

5 

14 

16 

3 

17 

2 

Tetbury 

9 

7 

2 

9 

7 

2 

9 

SODBURY 

15 

11 

4 

3 

12 

6 

9 

9 

6 

Thornbury 

36 

34 

2 

3 

33 

26 

10 

10 

26 

Cirencester 

29 

22 

7 

29 

20 

9 

25 

4 

Leohladb  - 

3 

2 

1 

3 

3 

3 

Campden 

NORTHLEACH 

Totals  in 

1904  - 

465 

384 

81 

19 

446 

208 

197 

361 

104 

Do. 

1903  - 

475 

392 

83 

24 

451 

313 

162 

358 

117 

.  Do. 

1902  . 

450 

365 

85 

29 

421 

802 

148 

283 

167 

Do. 

1901  - 

526 

427 

99 

31 

495 

333 

193 

414 

112 

Do. 

1900  - 

464 

375 

89 

39 

425 

305 

159 

351 

113 

Do. 

1899  - 

407 

368 

99 

32 

435 

332 

135 

332 

135 

Do. 

1898  - 

479 

382 

97 

41 

438 

329 

150 

372 

107 

Do. 

1897  - 

648 

420 

128 

44 

504 

380 

168  ! 

357 

191 

Do. 

1896  - 

439 

344 

95 

29 

410 

235 

204 

334 

105 

Do. 

1895  - 

485 

386 

99 

39 

446 

310 

175 

356 

129 

Do. 

1894  - 

447 

339 

108 

43 

404 

329 

118 

358 

89 

Do. 

1893  - 

608 

384 

124 

34 

474 

332 

176 

400 

103 

Do. 

1892  - 

472 

352 

120 

42 

430 

203 

209 

431 

41 

Do. 

1891  . 

456 

355 

101 

42 

414 

307 

149 

350 

106 

Do. 

1890  - 

557 

428 

129 

64 

493 

387 

170 

428 

129 

Do. 

1889  - 

512 

395 

117 

57 

455 

335 

147 

437 

75 

Do. 

1888  - 

694 

456 

138 

61 

533 

467 

127 

452 

142 

203.— III. 
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Appciidix 

viir. 


No.  4. — Analysis  of  fie  Trades  of  the  Persois  w^k>  slept  in  fie  Oommin  Lodjiig  Houses  on  Tuesday, 

April  5th,  1904. 


Trade. 


Artist  ... 
Broker  - 
Bricklayers 
Billposter 
Blacksmith 
Boatman ... 
Basket  Maker  - 
Boots  ... 
Butcher  - 
Charwomen 
Children  ... 
Clerk       -       -  - 
Coachbuilder  - 
Colliers  - 
Carpenters 
Coalseller 
Cutlers  - 
Cabinet  Maker 
Dealer  ... 
Drovers  ... 
Engineer  - 
Engine  Driver  - 

Carried  forward 


No. 


1 

1 
3 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
16 
20 
1 
1 
2 
3 
1 
2 
1 
1 
9 
1 
1 


70 


Trade. 


Brought  forward 
Fitters  .... 
Flower  Sellers 
Farriers 
Flower  Maker 
Fireman 
Grooms 

Gardeners  ... 
Glass  and  China  Rivetter 
Hawkers  ... 
Joiner  -  - 
Jeweller  ... 
Labourers    .  . 
Laundress  ... 
Locksmith  ... 
Musicians  ... 
Mat  Maker  - 
Married  Women  - 
Maltster 

Miner  .... 

Moulders  ... 
No  occupation 
Nail  Maker  - 

Carried  forward  - 


No. 


70 
2 
3 
2 
1 
1 
4 
8 
1 

40 
1 
1 

210 
1 
1 
7 
I 
45 
1 
1 
4 
2 
1 


408 


Trade. 


Brought  forward 
Needlewoman 
Organ  Grinders  . 
Pedlars 

Printers       -  - 
Plasterer  ... 
Painters  ... 
Potman 

Plumbers  ... 
Rag  Gatherers 
Stoker  .... 
Shoemakers  ... 
Shoeblack  ... 
Sawyer  ... 
Sail  Maker  . 
Stableman  ... 
Scissors  Grinders  - 
Seaman  ... 
Stonemasons 
Tailors  .... 
Tinsmiths  ... 
Upholsterers 

Total 


No.  S.—Numhor  of  Persons  relieved  by  the  Police,  acting  as  Assistant  Relieving  Officers,  during  the  Quarter  ended 
31st  March  in  each  of  the  following  years,  and  the  Number  of  those  who  brought  Way-Tickets  with  them. 


Number  of 
Persons  Relieved. 

Number  who 

Number  who  did 

Date. 

brought  way- 
tickets  with  them. 

not  bring  way- 
tickets  with  them. 

1904 

12,813 

3.461 

9,352 

1903 

10,029 

2,801 

7,228 

1902 

9,713 

2,471 

7,242 

1901 

7,003 

2,018 

4,985 

1900 

6;055 

1,893 

4,162 

1899 

7,826 

2,397 

5,429 

1898 

9,982 

2,375 

7,607 

1897 

7,897 

2,191 

5,703 

1896 

8,976 

2,684 

6,292 

1895 

8,059 

2,657 

5,402 

1894 

9,477 

2,854 

6,623 

1893 

■5,878 

1,828 

4,050 

1892 

4,929 

1,910 

3,019 

1891 

3,718 

1,394 

2,324 

1890 

4,911 

1,937 

2,974 

1889 

6,9e2 

2,537 

4,425 
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No.  6. — Beturn  of  Persons  arrested  for  Begging  in  each  of  the  following  years.  Aypendix 


'6 

O 

How  Disposed  of. 

o 

05 

cS 
o 

1 

„, 

Average 
amount  of 
money  found 
on  them. 

Total 

amount 

Year. 

< 

<a 

o 

o 

cS 

;h 

Jj  lIlcU., 

7  days 

Above  7 
and  not 

Above 

of 
found 

money 
on  them. 

and  under. 

exceeding 

14  days. 

3 
<^ 

14  days. 

£  s.  d. 

f 

s.  d. 



1903 

300 

49 

251 

1 

143 

91 

16 

8J 

10 

13  m 

1902 

272 

53 

219 

3 

104 

87 

25 

1  10 

25 

1  4| 

1901 

174 

58 

116 

1 

86 

24 

5 

3|- 

2 

14  OJ 

1900 

162 

57 

105 



64 

39 

2 

3|- 

2 

12  3J 

1899 

178 

50 

128 

5 

79 

42 

2 

5.L 

4 

2  91 

1898 

210 

54 

156 

2 

115 

37 

2 

1  6i 

16 

5  9f 

1897 

244 

84 

160 

2 

104 

48 

6 

1  9A 

21 

18  3| 

1896 

267 

112 

155 

8 

99 

44 

4 

6 

6 

14  0 

1895 

267 

118 

149 

1 

108 

37 

3 

4i 

4 

15  2i 

1894 

318 

152 

166 

4 

129 

26 

7 

81- 

10 

19  5 

1893 

252 

120 

132 

4 

£9 

28 

1 

61- 

6 

13  31 

2 

1892 

303 

115 

194 

2 

118 

68 

6 

6 

6 

10  1 

1891 

247 

114 

133 

84 

43 

6 

4f 

5 

0  31 

1890 

231 

83 

148 

1 

87 

63 

7 

41 

4 

15  If 

1889 

273 

no 

163 

1 

86 

73 

3 

31 

3 

17  6^ 

1888 

341 

150 

191 

2 

108 

74 

7 

41 

7 

0  101 

1887 

430 

175 

255 

137 

114 

4 

4i 

8 

0  61 

2fo.  7. — Return  of  Tramps  convicted  for  Stmling  and  other  Offences,  otJter  than  Begging,  in  each  of  the  foUouing 
years. 


How  Disposed  of. 

o 

Total  amount 

of  money 
found  on  them. 

£    5.  d. 

Average 
amount  of 
money  found 
on  them. 

£    s.  d. 

Year. 

Number  Com 

Fined. 

7  days 
and 
under. 

Above  7 
and  not 
exceeding 
14  days. 

Above 
14  days. 

Whipping. 

Committed 
for  trial. 

1903 

493 

99 

100 

132 

150 

12 

14  18  51 

71 

1902 

417 

64 

125 

130 

83 

15 

13  19  4 

8 

1901 

316 

70 

89 

119 

31 

7 

9    2  3 

7 

1900 

254 

56 

93 

56 

41 

8 

9    4  10 

8| 

1899 

22i) 

56 

71 

59 

24 

10 

6  14  61 

71 

1898 

236 

59 

84 

62 

22 

2 

7 

8  16  IJ 

9 

1897 

209 

57 

63 

54 

25 

10 

10  19  ^ 

1  Oi 

1896 

182 

49 

71 

35 

17 

10 

4  18  101 

6^ 

1895 

194 

37 

74 

43 

32 

8 

4    5  li 

5-1 

1894 

11:4 

59 

51 

53 

18 

13 

13    3  Di 

1  41 

1893 

193 

62 

51 

51 

18 

11 

7   2  101 

9 

1892 

176 

36 

63 

44 

25 

8 

7    4  7 

SI 

1891 

221 

46 

G8 

46 

20 

11 

7    9  01 

8 

189J 

187 

46 

78 

36 

22 

5 

6  15  101 

8| 

1889 

206 

41 

57 

68 

32 

8 

17    1  51 

1  7f 
6 

1888 

231 

52 

83 

58 

28 

10 

5  19  61 

1887 

274 

48 

91 

82 

40 

13 

8  14  4 

7i 

No.  8. — Return  of  the  Number  of  Persons  in  Casual  Wards  and  Common  Lodging  Houses  in  the   County  oj 
Gloucester,  on  the  1st  Tuesday  in  April,  in  each  of  tlie  following  years. 


TotalNumber 

Total  Number 

TotalNumber 

Total  Number 

Year. 

in  Casual 

in  Common 

Grand  Total. 

Year. 

in  Casual 

in  Common 

Grand  Total. 

Wards. 

Lodging  Houses. 

Wards. 

Lodging  Houses. 

1904 

226 

465 

691 

1593 

86 

508 

594 

1903 

169 

475 

644 

1892 

95 

472 

567 

1S02 

117 

450 

567 

1891 

81 

456 

537 

1901 

122 

526 

643 

189.) 

74 

557 

631 

1900 

98 

464 

662 

1889 

103 

512 

615 

1899 

87 

467 

554 

1888 

81 

594 

675 

1898 

118 

479 

597 

1887 

98 

5C2 

69.) 

1897 

115 

548 

663 

1886 

111 

597 

708 

1896 

92 

439 

631 

1885 

92 

570 

662 

1895 

155 

485 

640  ■ 

1884 

63 

561 

624 

1894 

171 

447 

CIS 

1883 

83 

463 

546 

203.- III. 


44        ,    ,  DEPARTMENTAL  COMMITTEE  ON  VAGRANCY  : 

Appendix  ^o-  ^- — Number  of  Vagrants  supplied  with  Bread  at  the  different  Police  Stations  in  the  County. 


Year  ending  31st  March. 

Number  supplied  with  Bread 

Cost. 

£ 

d. 

1904 

18,559 

68 

15 

3? 

1903 

13,691 

44 

12 

4 

1902 

10,439 

32 

10 

2 

1901 

8,327 

25 

17 

91 

1900 

9,074 

27 

19 

1899 

12,993 

43 

1898 

10,570 

32 

18 

5i 

]897 

9,499 

29 

] 

lOi 

1896 

11,041 

33 

8 

4| 

1895 

13,381 

39 

2 

li 

1894 

13,666 

40 

6 

8^ 

1893 

9,268 

29 

0 

6i 

1892 

7,637 

24 

4 

9i 

1891 

7,565 

23 

6 

lOf 

1890 

9,923 

30 

8 

2 

HENRY  CHRISTIAN, 
Admiral,  Chief  Constable  of  Gloucestershire. 


4.— REPORT  OF  THE  GLOUCESTERSHIRE  VAGRANCY  COMMITTEE  as  Pbesentbd  to  the  Standing 

Joint  Committee  on  the  3rd  January,  1905. 

(Paper  handed  in  by  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  John  Dorington,  Bart.,  M.P.) 


During  the  past  quarter  22,792  vagrants  have 
been  admitted  and  25,963  have  been  maintained,  as 
compared  with  17,258  admitted  and  22,031  main- 
tained in  the  corresponding  quarter  of  1903,  an 
increase  respectively  of  5,634  and  3,932.  The  num- 
ber supplied  with  a  ration  of  bread  has  been  7,316, 
against  5.225  a  year  ago,  at  a  cost  of  £23  4s.  3d., 
against  £16  6s.  7d. 

During  the  year  1904,  76,764  tramps  have  been 
admitted,  against  58,019,  in  1903,  an  increase  of 
18,745;  while  23,802  have  been  supplied  with  bread, 
at  a  cost   of  £75  17s.  lid.,   compared  with  17,346 


rations  of  bread,  costing  £55  13s.  8d.,  in  the  pre- 
vious year. 

The  returns  for  the  year  show  that  an  increasing 
number  of  tramps  produce  good  tickets  at  the  union 
workhouses.  The  increase  in  the  number  of  good 
tickets  is  46  per  cent.,  while  the  increase  in  the 
number  of  tramps  admitted  is  32  per  cent.  The 
total  number  of  tramps  who  have  received  a  bread 
ration  during  the  year  is  23,802,  against  17,346,  an 
increase  of  37  per  cent. 

The  Barton  Regis  Union  no  longer  receive  tramps, 
the  Union  being  done  away  with. 

F.  W.  B.  Geipfs. 
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(b)  WILTSHIRE. 

{^Papers  handed  in  by  Mi\  A.  C.  Mitchell  and  Captain  Sterne.) 

1.— FORM   OF  WAY-TICKET. 


Counter-foil. 
Pass  No. 
Name 
Occupation 
Age 
Height 
Hair 
Eyes 

Complexion 

Other  distinguishing 
marks 


Date  of  Arrival 
Date  of  Departure 
Going  from 
Final  Destination 


Front  of  Ticket. 
COUNTY    OF  WILTS. 


Pass  No. 
Name 

Age  Height 
Other  distinguishing  marks 
Came  from 


Union,  day  of 

Occupation 
Hair  Eyes  Complexion 

Final  Destination 


190 


Unions  on  Road. 


Received  at 


Arrival. 
Date.  Hour. 


Police  Station. 


Departure. 
Date.  Hour. 


Bread. 


Signature  of  Master. 


Signature  of 
Constable. 


CASUAL  WAKD 
ADMISSION  TICKET. 


iVo.  of  Pass. 


Admit 


Back  of  Ticket. 

Relief  Stations  for  Mid-day  Meal. 

ASHTON  KEYNES. 
BECKHAMPTON. 
BOX. 

CHIPPENHAM. 
CODFORD  SAINT  MARY. 
DEVIZES. 
DINTON. 
DOWNTON. 
FOVANT. 
HINDON. 
LUDGERSHALL. 
LYNEHAM. 
MALMESBURY. 

 as  described  on  the  other  side, 


MARLBOROUGH. 

MELKSHAM. 

PEWSEY. 

SHERSTON  MAGNA. 

SHREWTON. 

SWINDON. 

TROWBRIDGE. 

UPAVON. 

WARMINSTER. 

WEST  LAVINGTON. 

WHITEPARISH. 

WILTON. 


who  has  been  examined  and  registered  by  me. 


Unions. 

Relieving  Officers'  Signatures. 

Hour  of  Issue, 


Date  and  Place. 


This  Ticket  must  be  retained,  and  be  presented  to  and  signed  by  the  respective  Relieving 
Officer  of  VaaTants  for  each  Union  at  which  shelter  is  rermired. 
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DEPARTMENTAL  COMMITTEE  ON  VAGRANCY 


Appendix 
VIII. 


2.  NOTICE  AGAINST  BEGGARS. 

To  THE  Inhabitants  of  the  County  of  Wilts. 

There  is  now  in  force  a  system  for  the  relief  of  destituti} 
Wayfarers  throughout  the  County  of  Wilts. 

A  Ticket  received  by  the  wayfarer  from  the  Assistant 
Relieving  Officer  for  the  Union  where  he  is  passing  the 
night  ensures  him  at  a  certain  place  on  the  road  he  is 
afterwards  travelling  a  Mid-day  Meal  of  Bread,  sufficient 
to  carry  him  on  to  the  Union  where  he  intends  sleeping 
that  night. 

The  Public  are  therefore  earnestly  waened  against 
giving  to  strange  beggars,  as  by  so  doing  they  encourage 
Idle  Vagabond  habits  which  increases  Crime,  and  also 
causes  an  increased  expenditure  from  the  rates. 

The  Beggars  should  be  referred  to  the  nearest  Constable. 

Male  and  Female  destitute  persons  passing  through 
the  County  are  provided  for  by  night  at  the  Union  Work- 
house, and  by  day  with  Bread  administered  under  the 
direction  of  the  Police  at  certain  relief  stations  as  under  : 


vagrancy,  and  the  Committee  for  which  I  write  will  greatly 
appreciate  your  assistance. 

I  am.  Sir, 

Your  obedient  Servant, 
A.  C.  Mitchell, 
Chairman   Wilts  County   Vagrancy  Committee. 
November  30th.  1896. 


4.  CIRCULAR  TO  BOARDS  OF  GUARDIANS. 


To  THE  Chairman  of  the 


.  Board  of  Guardians. 


Amesbury. 

AsHTON  Keynes. 

Bbckhampton. 

Box. 

Calne. 

Chippenham. 

CoDFORD  Saint  Mary. 

Devizes. 

DiNTON. 
DOWNTON. 
FOVANT. 
HiNDON. 

ludgershall. 
Lyneham. 


Malmesbuky. 
Marlborough. 
Melksham. 
Pewsey. 

Sherston  Magna. 

Sheewton. 

Swindon. 

Trowbridge. 

Upavon. 

Warminster. 

West  Lavington. 

White  Parish. 

Wilton. 


Robt.  Sterne,  Capt.,  R.N., 

[Chief  Constable  for  Wilts.) 

Chief  Constable's  Office, 
Devizes,  April,  1882. 


3.  CIRCULAR  TO  PARISH  COUNCILS  AND  PARISH 
MEETINGS. 


To  the  Chairman  of 

The  Parish  Council  of. 
Or  Parish  Meeting  of. . . 


Sir, 

In  accordance  with  a  resolution  passed  at  the  Wilts 
Coimty  Vagrancy  Committee,  I  am  desired  to  bring  to  the 
notice  of  your  Council  (or  Parish  Meeting)  the  system  for 
the  relief  of  destitute  wayfarers,  throughout  the  County  of 
Wills,  which  has  existed  for  the  past  fourteen  years  ;  a  like 
system  is  in  operation  in  the  neighbouring  County  of 
Gloucester. 

A  ticket  received  by  a  tramp  from  the  Assistant  Reliev- 
ing Officer  of  the  Union  where  he  passes  the  night  ensures, 
at  a  certain  place,  on  the  road  travelled  the  next  day,  a  mid- 
day meal  of  bread,  sufficient  to  carry  him  on  to  the  Union 
where  he  intends  passing  that  night. 

The  bread-relief  is  provided  by  a  fund  derived  from 
voluntary  subscriptions,  and  is  administered  by  the  police. 

A  list  of  the  Relief  Stations  is  hung  up  in  all  tramp  wards 
of  Workhouses. 

Thus,  male  and  female  destitute  persons  passing  through 
the  county  are  provided  with  food  and  shelter  by  night  at 
the  Union  Workhouse,  and  by  day  with  a  meal  of  bread 
administered  as  described  above. 

The  County  Vagrancy  Committee  are  most  anxious 
that  the  public  should  know  this  and  should  be  warned,  by 
every  means,  against  giving  to  strange  beggars,  which 
encourages  idle  vagabond  habits,  and  increases  crime  and 
pauperism. 

Persons  begging  should  be  referred  to  the  Police. 
By  making  these  matters  known  in  your  parish  you  will 
help  the  endeavours  to  mitigate  and  reduce  the  evils  of 


Sir, 

The  Wilts  County  Vagrancy  Committee  begs  to  draw 
the  attention  of  your  Board  to  the  foUowiag  recom- 
mendations for  the  uniform  carrying  out,  throughout  the 
County,  of  the  system  for  the  treatment  of  Vagrancy, 
which  originated  in  the  Report  of  a  Committee  to  the 
Easter  Quarter  Sessions  of  the  County  of  Wilts  in  the 
year  1881. 

1.  — The  Statute  passed  the  following  year,  45  and  46 

Vict.,  c.  36  (Casual  Poor  Act,  1882),  gives  power 
to  Boards  of  Guardians  to  detain  the  Casual  Pauper 
until  9  a.m.  on  the  second  day  following  admission 
{i.e.  the  third  day),  nor  can  discharge  be  claimed 
until  the  prescribed  labour-task  is  performed. 
Should  the  Casual  Pauper  be  admitted  on  ifior© 
than  one  occasion  during  one  month  the  power  of 
detention  extends  to  9  a.m.  on  the  fourth  day 
after  admission.  Sunday  does  not  count  in  comput- 
ing the  number  of  days  of  detention,  so  that  in  all 
cases  he  may  be  detained  over  Sunday. 

2.  — The  County  Vagrancy  Committee  propose  to  Boards 

of  Guardians  that  the  above  Act  be  put  in  force,  and 
the  full  powers  of  detention  exercised  in  all  cases, 
except  the  following  : — 

When  the  Casual  Pauper  presents  a  "  way- 
ticket  "  in  order,  showing  him  to  be  on  the 
route  to  a  final  destination,  to  which  he  has 
declared  himself  to  be  travelling,  and  has  done 
the  full  day's  journey  prescribed  on  the  ticket. 
In  this  case  he  shall  only  be  detained  until  he 
shall  have  performed  a  task  of  work  sufficient 
to  pay  for  one  night's  maintenance  in  the 
Casual  Ward  and  no  longer. 

This  rule  is  not  to  interfere  with  the  practice  of 
detaining  over  Sunday  Vagrants  coming  in 
on  Saturdays. 

A  Vagrant  appearing  a  second  time  within  a 
month  should  not  be  discharged  until  the 
morning  of  the  fourth  day,  even  supposing  his 
"  way-ticket  "  to  be  in  order. 

3  — The  object  the  Committee  has  in  view  in  recommend- 
ing the  above  practice  for  general  adoption  through- 
out the  County  is  to  endeavour  to  draw  a  distinc- 
tion between  the  Wayfarer  shown  by  his  "  way- 
ticket  "  to  be  travelling  direct  to  a  final  destination, 
and  the  Vagrant  wandering  aimlessly  about  the 
country.  The  former  should  be  forwarded  on  his 
journey  as  quickly  as  possible,  against  the  latter 
the  deterrent  powers  of  the  Act  should  be  strictly 
enforced. 

4. — It  is  earnestly  hoped  that  Boards  of  Guardians  will 
impress  upon  their  Officers  the  necessity  of  care- 
fully questioning  Vagrants  as  to  their  route  and 
final  destination,  properly  filling  in  the  "  way- 
tickets "  and  fixing  the  station  for  mid-day  reUef, 
in  all  cases  according  to  the  printed  form,  as 
without  this  assistance  from  the  Union  Officers 
the  system  for  the  regulation  and  suppression  of 
vagrancy  cannot  be  successfully  and  uniformly 
carried  out. 

I  am,  Sir, 

Your  obedient  Servant, 

A.  C.  Mitchell, 
Chairman  of  County  Committee  on  Vagrancy. 
16th  July,  1903. 
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5.— NUMBER  OF  PROSECUTIONS  UNDER  THE  VAGRANCY  ACT  FOR  BEGGING  AND  SLEEPING 
OUT,  IN  THE  COUNTY  OF  WILTS,  FOR  THE  FIVE  YEARS  ENDED  3Ist  DECEMBER,  1903. 


Appendix 
VIII. 


so 


a 


97 


116 


110 


120 


133 


22 


30 


27 


30 


43 


75 


88 


83 


90 


90 


Sentences. 


Imprisonment. 


Total. 


69 


82 


80 


81 


89 


CO  M 
O  o 

9  -ts 


5  oi 

1  CI 


u  . 

D  W 
O  cS 


13 

as  . 

CO  S 

J5  d 


67 
78 
78 
74 
84 


Fintd. 


M  0^  C 

H-^  ^  +J 

o  .13 

5  ^ 


Remark?. 


47  begging,  50  sleep- 
ing out. 

60  begging,  58  sleep- 
ing out. 

52  begging,  58  sleep- 
ing out. 

58  begging,  64  sleep- 
ing out. 

72  begging,  61  sleep- 
ing out. 


6.- RETURN  OF  THE  NUMBER  OF  VAGRANTS  RELIEVED  IN  THE  COUNTY  OF  WILTS 

FOR  THE  YEARS  1893  TO  1905  INCLUSIVE. 


Year. 

Number  of 
vagrants  relieved 

by  the  police 
who  act  as  assis- 
tant relieving 
officers.* 

Number  of 
nights'  relief 
granted  at  all 
the  Unions  in 
the  County. 

Number  of 
vagrants  relieved 
with  the  mid-day 
meal. 

C03t. 

Number  of 
vagrants  in  pos- 
session of  good 
tickets  when 
relieved. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

189'^  - 

26,896 

32,786 

12,164 

41 

8 

7 

8,414 

1894  - 

31,268 

38,875 

14,363 

49 

1 

10 

11.170 

1895  - 

30,464 

40  999 

11,838 

40 

10 

8 

8  565 

1896  - 

29,271 

48  517 

10,092 

35 

2 

0 

7,957 

1897  - 

28,246 

46  231 

9,173 

31 

10 

8 

7,318 

1898  - 

29,705 

49  686 

10,687 

40 

4 

10 

7.296 

1899  - 

24,724 

43,812 

8,161 

30 

17 

3 

5,331 

1900  - 

18,940 

35  8^8 

5,874 

22 

3 

4 

4.037 

1901  - 

24,131 

43.037 

7,585 

29 

2 

4 

4812 

1902  - 

27.537 

45,495 

11,004 

42 

5 

1 

5  295 

1903  - 

28,533 

44,332 

11,430 

43 

18 

9 

.  4,688 

1904  - 

36,991 

54,353 

14,405 

56 

14 

7 

5,794 

1905  - 

44,038 

63,592 

16,453 

64 

8 

9 

7,745 

A  member  of  the  police  force  acts  as  assistant  relieving  officer  to  every  Union  in  the  County  except  MR,rlborough. 
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DEPARTMENTAL  COMMITTEE  ON  VAGRANCY  : 


Appenlix  (c)  MID-DAY  MEAL  SYSTEMS  UNDER  MENDICITY  SOCIETIES. 

Till. 


1.   DOESET   MENDICITY  SOCIETY. 
Annual  Eepoet  of  the  Society  foe  1904. 


To  the  Central  Committee  Dorset  Mendicity  Society. 

Chief  Constable's  Office,  Dorchester, 

5th  April,  1905. 

My  Lords  a.nd  Gentlemen, 

I  beg  to  lay  before  you  the  35th  Annual  Report  of  the 
Dorset  Mendicity  Society. 

There  has  again  been  a  very  heavy  increase  in  the 
number  of  admissions  to  casual  wards  as  compared  with 
the  preceding  year,  the  numbers  being  in  1903,  19,301 ; 
1904,  22,654,  an  increase  of  17  per  cent. 

The  increase  in  the  number  of  admissions  to  casual 
wards  has  in  five  years  amounted  to  no  less  than  12,338, 
as  the  following  figures  show,  and  I  fear  there  is  little 
prospect  of  any  immediate  improvement : — Admissions 
to  casual  wards  in  1900,  10,316  ;  1901,  14,756  ;  1902, 
18,112  ;  1903,  19,301  ;  1904,  22,654. 

It  is  remarkable,  however,  that  the  vagrant  offences 
have  not  increased  to  any  considerable  extent.  I  give 
below  the  number  of  offences  under  the  Vagrant  Act  for 
the  past  five  years  :— In  1900,  68  ;  1901,  45  ;  1902,  48  ; 
1903,  62  :  1904,  59. 

I  think,  therefore,  in  consideration  of  this  fact,  and  the 
large  number  of  tickets  exchanged  for  bread,  which 
amounted  to  35,509,  that  there  is  no  doubt  that  the 
Society  has  done  a  good  work  in  ministering  to  the  wants 
of  this  large  army  of  tramps,  thereby  protecting  the 


public  against  outrages  which  such  a  class  of  men,'if  left 
to  hunger,  would  be  likely  to  commit.  lOflBG 

As  I  pointed  out  in  my  last  Report,  the  question  of  the 
enormous  increase  in  the  number  of  men  travelling  the 
roads  ostensibly  in  search  of  work  is  a  national  one,  and 
in  my  opinion  requires  legislation  to  effectively  deal  with 
it.  Meanwhile  the  only  course  open  to  local  bodies  is 
to  adopt  some  such  scheme  as  the  Dorset  Mendicity 
Society  to  render  the  influx  of  such  a  large  number  of 
these  vagrants  into  their  districts  as  harmless  as  possible 
to  peaceable  residents. 

From  inquiries  I  have  made  the  majority  of  these  way- 
farers are  simply  wandering  aimlessly  about,  without  any 
particular  destination  in  view,  which  is  the  result,  no 
doubt,  of  the  depressed  state  of  the  labour  market,  and 
as  a  natural  consequence  these  unskilled  labourers  are 
the  first  to  suffer  from  its  effect.  In  former  years,  when 
large  increases  of  vagrancy  have  been  experienced,  the 
cause  has  often  been  found  in  the  fact  that  some  large 
public  works  were  in  course  of  construction,  and  numbers 
have  flocked  into  the  casual  wards  on  their  way  to  obtain 
employment,  but  this  does  not  now  appear  to  be  the 
cause  ;  the  men  are  simply  wandering  about,  not  know- 
ing where  to  go. 

Although  the  resources  of  the  Society  have  been 
heavily  taxed,  I  am  glad  to  say  the  public  have  not  failed 
to  answer  to  the  call  for  increased  support ;  the  finances 
are,  therefore,  in  a  satisfactory  condition. 

The  receipts  and  expenditure  are  as  follow  : — 


Receipts. 

s. 

d. 

Expenditure. 

£ 

s.  d. 

Balance  in  hand  31st  December,  1903 

65 

4 

11 

Amount  paid  for  Bread      -       -  . 

-  147 

19  1 

Subscriptions  and  Sale  of  Tickets 

-  301 

19 

6 

Gratuities  to  Superintendents  - 

11 

0  0 

Clerk's  Salary    -      -      -      -  - 

5 

0  0 

Collector's  Commission     -      -  - 

28 

0  0 

l^rinting  and  Stationery    -      -  - 

12 

11  0 

Postage,  Agreement  Stamps,  &c. 

1 

7  2 

Printing  Notice  Boards     -      -  - 

1 

1  0 

Miscellaneous  Expenses    -      -  - 

0 

18  3 

207 

16  6 

Balance  in  hand  31st  December,  1904 

-  159 

7  11 

• 

£367 

4 

5 

£367 

4  5 

I  have  tlie  honour  to  be,  my  Lords  and  Gentlemen, 

Your  most  obedient  Servant, 

D.  GRANVILLE,  Captain, 

Honorary  Secretary- 
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2.  HEEEFORDSHIRE   MENDICITY  SOCIETY. 
Annual  Repoet  of  the  Society  foe  1904. 

-  Shire  Hall,  Herefoed, 

January  21st,  1905. 

Gentlemen, 

I  beg  to  lay  before  you  the  Twenty-ninth  Annual  Report  of  this  Society.  The  receipts  and  expenditure  have 
been  as  follows  ; — 


Appendix 
VIII. 


Receipts. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

Expenditure. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

By  Balance  in  hand,  December  31st,  1903  - 

43 

13 

10 

Paid  for  Bread  

11 

4 

0 

„  Subscriptions  and  Donations 

13 

12 

6 

Postages  ------ 

0 

17 

2 

Printing  and  Stationery 

2 

8 

6 

Gratuity  to  Clerk  for  1903 

5 

0 

0 

Balance  in  hand  ----- 

37 

16 

8 

£57 

6 

4 

£57 

6 

4 

Comparative  Return  with  reference  to  Wayfarers 
passing  through  the  County  during  the  last  four 
years  : — 


Year. 

Sleeping  in 
Unions. 

Sleeping  in 
Lodging- 
Houses. 

Nvimber  of 
Rations 
supplied. 

1901 

18,174 

10,798 

179 

1902 

26,246 

11,162 

2,145 

1903 

32,436 

10,921 

2,908 

1904 

37,055 

10,716 

2,688 

During  the  year  731  tickets  were  issued  by  the  police, 
and  932  by  the  masters  of  union  workhouses  through- 
out the  county. 


Of  the  2,688  rations  supplied.  111  were  given  for 
tickets  issued  by  subscribers. 

The  number  of  those  sleejjing  in  the  unions  has 
considerably  increased,  and  is  greater  than  in  any  year 
since  1894,  and  of  that  number  12,280  were  considered 
by  the  workhouse  masters  in  the  8  unions  of  the  county 
to  have  been  persons  boim  fide  in  search  of  work. 

In  consequence  of  the  expenditure  of  the  Society  being 
in  excess  of  its  income,  an  appeal  for  further  funds  was 
made  to  the  public,  and  as  a  result  8  new  subscribers 
have  joined  the  Society. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be. 
Gentlemen, 

Your  obedient  Servant, 

E.  S.  STANHOPE, 
Honorary  Secretary. 

To  the  Central  Committee, 
Herefordshire  Mendicity  Society, 
Hereford. 


203.— HI. 
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-^0  DEPARTMEKTAL  COMMITTEE  ON  VAGRANCY  : 


APPENDIX  IX. 

COMMON  LODGING  HOUSES  AND  VAGRANCY  IN  LONDON. 


Appendix 
IX. 


(Memorandum  handed  in  by  Sir  S'lirley  F.  Murphy,  Medical  Officer  of  Health  of  the  County  of  London 


The  duty  of  administering  tiie  Common  Lodging  Houses 
Acts  in  tlie  county  of  London  was  transferred  from  the 
Commissioner  of  Police  of  the  Metropolis  to  the  London 
County  Council  on  the  1st  Novembsr,  1894.  The  in- 
formation available  concerning  such  houses  previously 
to  that  date  is  not  \&rye,  and,  so  far  as  the  administration 
by  the  police  authorities  is  concerned,  is  contained  in  the 
Reports  of  the  Commissioner  of  Police  for  the  years  1872 
to  1894.  In  the  former  year  the  duty  of  controlling  the 
common  lodging-houses  in  the  extra-metropolitan  district 
was  transferred  to  the  local  sanitary  authorities,  thus 
leaving  an  area  practically  coterminous  with  the  ad- 
ministrative county. 

The  reports  of  the  Commissioner,  however,  contain 
little  detail  as  to  the  working  of  the  Common  Lodging 
Houses  Acts  of  1851  and  1853,  and  merely  record  statistics 
as  to  the  number  of  common  lodging-houses  placed  on 
the  register,  the  authorised  accommodation  in  such  houses, 
the  numb?r  of  summonses  issued  against  the  keepers  for 
breaches  of  the  regulations,  and  so  forth. 

With  regard  to  the  condition  of  common  lodging-houses 
previously  to  the  passing  of  the  Acts  of  1851  and  1853, 
there  are  again  few  sources  of  information  available.  Some 
facts,  however,  may  be  gathered  from  Henry  Mayhew's 
London  Labour  and  the  London  Poor,  based  on  infor- 
mation obtained  in  the  years  antecedent  to  1851,  and  the 
Constabulary  Commissioners'  Report,  1839. 

In  1839,  the  Constabulary  Commissioners  gave  the 
number  of  "  mendicants'  lodging  houses  "^as  221,  accom- 
modating 2,431  persons.  It  may  be  that  this  number 
is  under -estimated,  as  the  experience  of  the  Council  for 
the  last  ten  years  proves  that  accommodation  in  common 
lodging-houses  has  varied  very  little,  the  tendency  being 
to  a  slight  decrease.  Mayhew  himself,  from  personal 
inquiry  in  1851,  estimated  the  number  of  persons  living 
in  such  houses  in  London  at  about  10,000.  The  average 
charge  was  3d.  per  night,  but  the  better  class  houses,  such 
as  the  Farm  House,  Harrow  Street,  Mint,  charged  4d. 
The  charge  for  a  double  bed  was  6d.  Mayhew  found  that 
both  in  workhouses  and  lodging-houses  the  majority 
of  the  inmates  were  bstween  the  ages  of  ^fifteen  and 
twenty-five.  This  differs  somewhat  from  "f the  results 
obtained  from  a  census  of  common  lodging-houses  taken 


by  the  Council  in  November,  1 903,  when  Dy  far  the  majority 
of  the  lodgers  were  from  twenty-five  to  fifty-five  years 
of  age. 

In  connection  with  the  migration  of  vagrants.Mayhew 
notes  that  at  the  period  of  any  social  commotion  they  are 
drawn  towards  the  scene  of  excitement  in  large  numbers, 
and  he  instances  the  Chartist  Riots  of  1848.  Again  the 
experience  of  the  Council  with  regard  to  the  frequenters  of 
common  lodging-houses  differs,  for  in  June,  1897,  at  the 
time  of  tlie  Jubilee  celebrations,  no  special  increase  in 
the  number  of  lodgers  was  noted.  This  may  perhaps 
be  accounted  for,  however,  by  the  fact  that  June  is  a 
summer  month,  and  no  record  was  taken  of  the  number 
of  persons  sleeping  out. 

With  regard  to  the  information  contained  in  the  reports 
of  the  Commissioner  of  Police  previously  referred  to,  there 
is  only  one  point  to  which  I  need  to  call  attention, 
and  that  is  the  great  decrease  in  the  number  of  registered 
houses  from  a  maximum  of  1,269  in  the  year  1878,  to 
a  minimum  of  654  in  1894.  This  decrease  taken  in  con- 
junction with  the  increase  in  the  authorised  accommo- 
dation for  lodgers  during  the  same  period,  shows  that  there 
was  a  tendency  for  small  houses  to  be  displaced  by  larger 
buildings.  This  increase  of  large  houses  has  also  been 
noticed  since  the  Council  has  had  the  administration  of 
the  Common  Lodging  Houses  Acts.  The  451  houses 
at  the  end  of  1904  accommodate  over  3,000  more  persons 
than  .the  1,269  houses  of  1878.  Lord  Rowton's  houses 
too,  may  be  mentioned  in  this  connection  ;  the  first  house 
erected  in  1893  accommodated  only  475  persons.  The 
newest  one  now  in  course  of  construction  is  estimated 
to  accommodate  1,200  persons. 

When  in  1894  the  London  County  Council  took  over 
the  administration  of  the  Common  Lodging  Houses  Acts 
from  the  police,  there  were  then  654  houses  on  the  register 
accommodating  29,827  persons. 

The  following  table  (No. I)  shows  the  number  of  common 
lodging-houses,  and  the  authorised  accommodation 
from  1st  November,  1894,  and  on  31st  December  in  each 
succeeding  year.  Table  II.  shows  the  accommodation 
provided  for  single  men,  single  women,  and  married 
couples  for  the  last  three  years. 


TABLE  I. 


Year. 

Number  of 
houses. 

Authorised 
accommodation. 

Year. 

Number  of 
houses. 

Authorised 
accommodation. 

1894 

654 

29,827 

1900 

628 

28,311 

1895 

626 

29,574 

1901 

514 

28,0371* 

1836 

596 

29,140 

1902 

491 

28,970i* 

1897 

581 

28,718 

1903 

470 

28  893 

1898 

560 

28,332 

1904 

451 

28,896 

1899 

544 

28,448 

one  child.    In  some  instances  a  cubicle  is  apportioned  for  three  persons,  so  that  a  child  may  sleep  with  its  parents. 

TABLE  II. 


Year. 

Number  of 
houses. 

Men. 

Women. 

Married, 
couples. 

Total 
persons. 

31st  December,  1902 

491 

26,001i 

1,823 

573 

28,970^ 

1903 

470 

25,718 

2,281 

447 

28,893 

1904 

451 

25,602 

2,450 

422 

28,890 
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In  1902  the  London  County  Council  obtained  powers 
under  Part  IX.  of  its  General  Powers  Act  of  that  year 
for  tlie  annual  licensing  of  common  lodging-houses.  The 
Act,  which  came  into  force  on  the  1st  January,  1903, 
also  conferred  somewhat  larger  powers  upon  the  Council 
of  making  bye-laws.  New  bye-laws  made  by  the  Council 
under  that  Act  have  been  since  approved  by  the  Local 
Government  Board,  and  came  into  force  on  1st  October, 
1903.  These  replace  the  regulations  made  under  the  Act 
of  1851.  Before  these  additional  powers  were  obtained 
under  the  new  Act,  the  Council  was  unable  to  enforce 
the  execution  of  certain  structural  alterations  necessary 
to  ensure  the  safety  of  the  inmates  in  case  of  fire.  More- 
over, many  common  lodging-houses  were,  as  judged  by 
the  standard  applied  to  tenement  houses,  overcrowded, 
and  again  the  separation  of  the  sexes  was  incomplete. 
The  abatement  of  such  overcrowding  and  the  more 
complete  separation  of  the  sexes  have  now  been 
effected,  and  with  regard  to  structural  alterations  to 
minimise  the  risk  of  fire,  in  many  cases  the  works  have 
been  completed,  and  in  the  remainder  they  are  well  in  hand. 

In  Table  I.,  submitted  above,  the  reduction  in  the 
authorised  accommodation,  as  a  result  of  the  new  powers 


gained  in  1902,  is  not  apparent,  inasmuch  as  the  total  Appendix 
reduction  is  almost  exactly  balanced  by  the  addition  IX. 

of  several  large  Salvation  Army  and  other  shelters  accom-   

modating  together  about  2,500  persons.  The  improve - 
rflent  in  the  separation  of  the  sexes  is  showi  more  clearly 
in  Table  III.  below.  Up  to  the  end  of  1902  accommo- 
dation for  single  men  and  single  women  was  aften  pro- 
vided in  houses  which  also  received  married  couples, 
and  in  the  case  of  three  houses  accommodating  together 
207  persons,  single  men  and  single  women  were  received 
in  each  house.  Of  course  the  regulations  as  to  provision 
of  separate  sleeping  rooms  for  the  three  classes  of  lodgers — 
single  men,  single  women,  and  married  couples,  were  en- 
forced within  each  building,  but  the  Council  considered 
it  desirable  to  limit  the  use  of  a  house,  except  in  the  case 
of  houses  where  married  couples  are  accommodated,  to 
persons  of  one  sex  only.  The  Council's  efforts  in  this 
direction  have  been  very  successful,  and  in  only  foui- 
instances,  where  the  circumstances  are  exceptional,  are 
single  men  and  single  women  received  in  a  house  to- 
gether, or  in  a  house  where  married  couples  are  accom- 
modated. 


TABLE  III. 


Houses  accommodating  together 


At  end  of  year. 

Men,  women  and 
married  couples. 

Men  and 
married  couples. 

Women  and 
married  couples. 

Men 
and  women. 

No.  of 
houses. 

No.  of 
beds. 

No.  of 
houses. 

No.  of 
beds. 

No.  of 

houses. 

No.  of 
beds. 

No.  of 
houses. 

No.  of 
beds. 

1902 

6 

160 

15 

424 

27 

734 

3 

207 

1904 

2 

83 

1 

9 

I 
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In  1896  the  Council  caused  an  inquiry  to  be  made  into 
the  shelters  in  London  where  lodgers  were  received  with- 
out payment,  or  for  nominal  payment,  or  in  reiurn  for 
work.  As  a  result  of  this  inquiry  it  was  considered 
desirable  that  these  places  should  be  brought  under 
control.  To  this  end  a  summons  was  issued  against 
General  Booth  of  the  Salvation  Army.  The  summons 
was  dismissed  by  the  Stipendiary.  The  case  (Logsdon 
V.  Booth)  was  taken  to  the  High  Court,  and  decided  in 
favour  of  the  Council  on  the  23rd  December,  1899.  The 
Lord  Chief  Justice,  however,  in  giving  his  decision  ex- 
pressed the  hope  "  that  those  who  are  charged  with  the 
enforcement  of  the  law  will  do  all  they  can  consistently 
with  their  duty  and  consistently  with  their  effecting  the 
objects  of  the  law  to  avoid  anything  like  harshness  or 
unreasonableness  in  its  enforcement." 

The  Council  has  made  considerable  effort  to  give  effect 
to  the  recommendation  of  the  Lord  Chief  Justice.  In 
some  instances  this  forbearance  has  caused  some  delay 
in  the  carrying  out  of  the  necessary  requirements,  and 
thus  it  is  that,  although  the  judgment  was  obtained  at 
the  end  of  1899,  these  shelters  were  not  included  as 
common  lodging-houses  until  1903.  The  works  required 
by  the  Council  are  in  all  cases  now  well  in  hand,  if  not 
completed. 

A  question  the  Council  has  had  to  consider  in  giving 
effect  to  the  views  of  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  is  the  difference 
in  the  character  of  the  bedding  provided  in  shelters  as 
distinct  from   common   lodging  -  hoiises.    In  common 


lodging-houses,  the  bedding  consisted  of  an  iron  bedstead 
furnished  in  the  usual  way.  In  shelters  the  accommoda- 
tion consisted,  in  some  instances,  of  American  cloth 
covered  mattresses  laid  upon  th(  floor  ;  in  others,  a  floor 
bunk  was  provided  furnished  with  an  American  cloth 
mattress  and  a  coverlet  also  of  American  cloth  ;  and  again 
in  many  instances,  multiple  bunks  were  provided  consist- 
ing of  a  frame  containing  two  or  tliree  bunks  one  above  the 
othei.  The  Council  felt  it  necessary  to  require  some 
improvement  in  the  bedding  provided  in  shelters,  and  in 
December,  1903,  informed  the  respective  keepers  that 
the  use  of  mattresses  o.i  the  floor  and  multiple  bunks 
must  be  discontinued  within  a  year,  and  proper  bedsteads 
be  provided  in  place  of  floor  bunks,  within  five  years. 

With  regard  to  the  prices  for  beds  charged  in  1899 
there  were,  excluding  shelters,  28,448  beds  in  registered 
common  lodging-houses,  and  of  these  13,075  beds  were  let 
at  4d.  a  right.  In  1903,  when  most  of  the  shelters  had 
been  included,  there  were  28,893  beds,  of  which  7,608 
were  let  at  4d.  or  less  per  night.  At  th3  present  time, 
among  the  28,896  beds  in  shelters  and  common  lodging- 
houses,  there  are  6,932  beds  which  are  let  at  4d.  or  less  per 
night.  The  great  reduction  in  the  number  of  cheap  beds 
in  London  since  1899  is  the  more  remarkable  having 
regard  to  the  number  of  shelters  recently  added  to  the 
list. 

The  following  table  shows  the  prices  charged  and  the 
number  of  beds  at  each  price  at  the  present  time. 


TABLE  IV. 


Beds  for 

Free 
beds. 

For 
labour. 

2d. 

3d. 

4d. 

5d. 

6d. 

7d. 

8d. 

9d. 

1/-. 

Single  men  - 
Single  women  - 

Married  couples 

921 
177 

585 

*838 
276 

3.';  8 

3,755 

9,921 
127 

8,905 
1,230 

19 
168 

/ 
I 

33 
139 
4 

69 

150 

16 
19  a 

39 

91 

383 
t  lOd. 

*  The  actual  sum  paid  is  4d.,  but  this  includes  two  meals  estimated  to  cost  2d.    There  are  also  22  beds  at  5d.  per 

night,  including  food. 
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Several  ceDsuses  have  been  taken  at  various  times  with 
the  object  of  showing  how  far  the  authorised  accommoda- 
tion is  made  use  of.  The  results  of  these  censuses  are 
shown  in  the  following  table. 


TABLE  V. 


Authorised  accommodation. 

Number  of  persons  occupying  beds. 

Date  of  census. 

Men. 

Women. 

Married 
couples. 

Total 
persons. 

Men. 

Women. 

Married 
couples. 

CJhildren. 

Total 
persons 

—  

21st  June,  1897 

28,929 

19,083 

1,770 

139 

20,992 

23rd  June,  1897  - 

28,929 

18,735 

1,693 

105 

20,533 

Average  for  week  ending  28th 
June,  1902  -       -  - 

25,501i 

1,862 

539 

28,441^ 

20,922 

1,635 

473 

23,503 

Average  for  week  ending  26th 
October,  1902  - 

25,751 

1,843 

556 

28,706 

22,031 

1,844 

463 

24,801 

14th  November,  1903  - 

25,718 

2,281 

447 

28,893 

22,596 

1,655 

428 

25,107 

29th  January,  1904 

25,718 

2,281 

447 

28,893 

21,058 

1,517 

390 

87 

23,442 

17th  February,  1905t  - 

25,671 

2,450 

422 

28,965 

21,055 

1,578 

357 

34 

23,381 

t  These  figures  include  69  beds  for  men  in  houses  in  the  City  of  London,  of  which  62  beds  were  occupied. 


These  figures  show  an  average  of  between  five  and  six  the  total  common  lodging  -  house  population,  including 
thousand  vacant  beds  each  night  in  London  common  deputies,  their  wives  and  families,  according  to  age  and 
lodging-houses.  sex.    This  census  gave  a  total  of  25,662  men,  women,  and 

children,  of  which  number  over  500  persons  belonged  to 

In  November,  1903,  an  attempt  was  made  to  classify     the  families  of  deputies.    The  results  are  shown  below  :— 


pendix  ^  addition  to  the  above  are  two  free  shelters,  one  for 
IX.        140  men  and  110  women,  and  another  for  twenty  men, 

  concerning  which  the  Council  is  awaiting  a  decision  of  the 

Courts,  and  a  fotirpenny  shelter  for  125  men  (this  sum 
including  food)  which  will  be  open  in  a  few  days.* 


TABLE  VI. 


Census  taken  14th  Novembeb  1903. 


Age  period. 

Under  10, 

10,— 

15.— 

20,- 

25,— 

35.— 

45.— 

55,— 

65.— 

75  and 
upwards. 

All  ages. 

Males 

55 

53 

738 

2,589 

5,215 

6,018 

4,823 

2,822 

822 

120 

23,255 

Females  - 

76 

39 

89 

261 

515 

605 

455 

258 

94 

15 

2,407 

Persons 

131 

92 

827 

2,850 

5,730 

6,623 

5,278 

3,080 

916 

136 

25,662 

Infectious  Disease  among  the  Inmates  of  Common  Lodging 
Houses. 

Since  the  Council  has  administered  the  Common  Lodging 
Houses  Acts,  the  only  infectious  disease  which  has  mani- 
fested any  prevalence  among  the  inmates  of  these  houses 
has  been  small-pox.  It  may  be  observed,  however,  that 
during  this  period  London  has  been  almost  free  from 
typhus,  and  there  has  been  absence  of  opportunity 
for  the  common  lodging-house  population  to  be  aftected 
with  that  disease. 

With  respect  to  small-pox,  London  suftered  from 
considerable  prevalence  of  this  disease  in  1901  and  1902. 
The  outbreak,  however,  did  not  have  its  beginning  in  the 
common  lodging-house  population,  which  indeed  was  not 


invaded  until  a  considerable  number  of  cases  had  occurred 
in  the  general  population.  The  outbreak  began  in  the 
middle  of  the  year  1901,  in  an  area  of  St,  Pancras  and 
St.  Marylebone,  much  in  touch  with  foreigners  by  whom 
the  disease  v/as  probably  imported  from  Paris,  and  the 
common  lodging-house  population  of  Holbom,  St.  Pancras 
and  Westminster  was  subsequently  invaded  in  October 
and  November,  1901,  From  that  time  the  disease  spread 
to  other  common  lodging-houses  in  various  districts  of 
London. 

The  number  of  cases  occurring  in  the  total  population 
of  London  and  in  the  common  lodging-houses  in  the 
several  months  of  1901  to  1904  are  shown  in  the  following 
table  : — 


This  shelter  lias  been  opened  since  this  was  written. 
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TABLE  VII. 
1901-4. 

Comparison  of  the  Number  of  Cases  of  Small-Pox  notified  in  London,  and  the  Number  of  Cases 

attributed  to  common  lodging-houses. 


Appendix 
IX. 


Yen-. 

Number  of  cases. 

Jan. 



Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr, 

May 

June 

July 

Aug. 

Sep. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Totals. 

London 

1901 

3 

3 

1 

— 

2 

5 

19 

97 



156 

174 



586 

654 

1,700 

O.L.H.  - 

1 

o 

/i 

1  Op: 

loo 

London 

1902 

960 

1,512 

2,004 

1,180 

1,147 

599 

192 

131 

28 

12 

19 

11 

7,795 

O.L.H.  - 

120 

144 

149 

96 

96 

40 

2 

2 

649 

London 

1903 

15 

11 

10 

39 

65 

55 

54 

46 

26 

41 

33 

18 

413 

C.L.H.  - 

2 

1 

9 

1 

3 

14 

2 

1 

33 

London 

1904 

21 

19 

106 

137 

87 

51 

41 

3 

5 

1 

4 

18 

493 

C.L.H.  - 

J) 

2 

27 

10 

4 

2 

45 

The  Council's  administration  aimed  at  the  early  detec- 
tion of  cases  of  smaU-pox  in  common  lodging-houses  with 
a  view  to  their  removal  to  hospital.  For  this  purpose  the 
inmates  of  all  common  lodging-houses  invaded  by  small- 
pox were  systematically  examined,  the  houses  being 
visited  in  the  early  morning  when  the  lodgers  were  most 
likely  to  be  within  doors.  In  November,  1901,  the  Covmcil 
rented  all  the  beds  in  a  women's  lodging-house  which  had 
been  invaded,  and  removed  to  it  the  inmates  of  some  other 
common  lodging-houses  for  women  who  had  been  exposed 
to  small-pox  infection,  the  Council  thus  paying  for  food 
and  lodging.  These  people  were  therefore  practically 
quarantined  for  some  weeks.  In  all  other  instances 
■effort  was  made  to  retain  in  the  common  lodging-houses 
which  were  invaded  by  small-pox  the  other  inmates  who 
had  been  exposed  to  infection  of  small-pox,  the  price  of 
the  bed,  and  in  some  instances  a  small  allowance  for  food 
being  allowed  to  those  of  the  inmates  who  would  otherwise 
be  removing  to  another  lodging-house.  The  inspection  of 
these  inmates  was  made  in  the  first  instance  by  the 
Council's  inspectors,  who  called  in  whenever  necessary 
medical  men  who  were  selected  for  this  purpose  by  the 
Council  in  several  sanitary  districts. 

In  districts  especially  invaded  the  Council  arranged  for 
a  medical  inspection  of  all  the  inmates  of  some  of  the 
Jiouses  in  the  early  morning  so  as  to  secure  the  early  detec- 
tion of  the  disease.  Moreover,  lodgers  who  had  been 
especially  exposed  to  infection  were,  so  far  as  their  sleeping 
arrangements  were  concerned,  placed  in  particular  rooms 
imtil  the  period  of  incubation  of  the  disease  had  expired . 
No  difficulty  was  experienced  in  making  these  examina- 
tions, but  efforts  to  induce  the  inmates  to  be  vaccinated 
Avere  much  less  successful,  although  when  the  public 
vaccinator  visited  the  common  lodging-houses  for  this 
purpose  the  Council's  officers  exercised  such  persuasion  as 
they  could.  In  some  districts  better  results  were  ob- 
tained by  the  local  authorities  oflering  as  an  inducement 
sums  varying  from  Is.  to  2s.  6d.  to  the  inmates  so  as  to 
ensure  that  they  should  not  be  at  a  disadvantage  if  the 
vaccination  temporarily  incapacitated  them  from  working. 
The  best  results  were  thus  obtained  by  the  Medical  Officer 
of  Health  of  Southwark,  who  himself  vaccinated  large 
numbers,  paying  them  a  small  sum  as  stated  above. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  small-pox  did  not  show  any  great 
abihty  to  spread  in  common  lodging-houses,  the  total 
attacks  only  being  in  the  proportion  of  about  2^  per  cent, 
of  the  common  lodging-house  population. 

Inquiry  made  by  the  Goimcil's  officers  in  certain  common 
.  lodging-houses  appeared  to  point  to  the  conclusion  that  at 
the  beginning  of  the  outbreak  nearly  three-quarters  of 
the  common  lodging-house  population  had  either  been 
vaccinated  and  re-vaccinated  or  had  previously  suffered 
.from  small-pox,  while  about  one-fom'th  had  only  been 


vaccinated  in  infancy,  leaving  a  very  small  proportion 
totally  unprotected  either  by  vaccination  or  previous 
attack  of  small-pox. 

Tht  Cost  of  Living  of  the  Poorer  Inmates  of  Common 
Lodging -Houses. 

^  From  inquiries  made  among  the  poorer  frequenters  of 
common  lodging-houses  I  am  able  to  submit  a  fairly 
representative  table  showing  the  cost  of  living  of  such 
persons.  The  staple  food  appears  to  be  bread,  or  bread 
and  margarine,  with  occasionally  fish  or  meat  and  potatoes. 
Fried  fish  is  occasionally  bought,  but  herrings,  either 
boiled  or  fried,  and  bloaters  are  the  favourite  articles  of 
food.  The  meat  referred  to  in  the  table  consists  princi- 
pally of  trimmings  or  waste  pieces,  technically  known  as 
"  block  ornaments,"  and  may  be  purchased  at  2Jd.  or 
less  a  pound.  The  principal  beverage  is  tea,  and  of  this 
large  quantities  are  drunk.  Milk  is  very  little  used 
but  sugar  is  an  almost  indispensable  adjunct.  It  is 
estimated  that  a  halfpennyworth  of  tea,  and  a  halfpenny 
worth  of  sugar  will  make  from  1 J  to  2  pints  of  tea.  After 
use  the  tea  leaves  are  not  wasted,  but  are  handed  over 
to  the  less  prosperous  lodgers,  who  make  a  second  decoction 
by  the  addition  of  hot  water.  This  operation  is  known 
as  "  bulling  the  teapot."  The  large  consumption  of  tea 
in  common  lodging-houses  is  no  doubt  due  to  the  pro- 
hibition of  alcoholic  liquors  in  the  kitchens. 

The  cost  of  living,  including  bed,  as  shown  in  the  table 
is  about  Is.  a  day.  Of  course,  if  a  lodger  is  fortunate 
enough  to  obtain  some  fairly  lucrative  employment,  he 
may  raise  his  standard  of  living,  but,  according  to  the 
statements  made  to  me,  more  often  spends  the  additional 
money  in  the  purchase  of  beer.  It  is  impossible  to  state, 
with  any  certainty  the  average  earnings  of  the  habitue 
of  the  common  lodging-house,  inasmuch  as  his  employ- 
ment is  at  all  times  precarious,  and  he  may  go  for  long 
periods  without  work  at  all.  It  might  bo  estimated, 
however,  that  from  3s.  to  15s.  a  week  represents  the 
usual  earnings  of  the  poorest  class,  which  probably  con- 
stitutes about  30  per  cent,  of  the  total  common  lodging- 
house  population. 

Women  for  the  same  daily  expenditure  appear  to  live 
somewhat  better  than  men,  due  to  the  fact  that  women 
club  together  to  a  greater  extent,  and  are  thus  able  to 
spend  their  money  to  better  advantage.  Women,  how- 
ever, as  a  rule,  have  to  pay  6d.  for  a  bed,  whereas  men  often 
pay  5d.  or  even  4d. 

Table  VIII.,  (a)  (6)  and  (c)  show  the  actual  expenditure 
on  food  and  lodging,  in  particular  instances  on  particular 
days,  of  inmates  of  common  lodging-houses  as  ascertained 
by  the  Council's  inspectors,  and  are  given  here  only  with 
the  object  of  showing  the  kind  of  food  on  which  the 
inmates  of  common  lodging-houses  largely  subsist. 
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TABLE  VIII. 

(a)— Men. 


Appendix 
IX. 


Occupation. 


l^ook  Labomer 


Dock  Labourer 


Dock  Labourer 


Dock  Labourer 


Dock  Labourer 


Dock  Labourer 
For  4  corisecutive 
davs — 

(1) 


(2) 

'  (3)1 

Oity  Porter  - 
Goalie- 


Age. 


Coalie 


Labourer 


Labourer 


Rag  Dealer  - 


43 


51 


54 


34 


35 


40 


50 


34 


40 


Breakfast. 


Dinner. 


Tea  and 

Sugar  id. 

Milk  - 

Id. 

Bread  - 

Id. 

Margarine 

,|d. 

Tea  \ 

Bread  &  > 

2d. 

Butter  ) 

Tea  - 

id 

Bread  - 

Id. 

Dripping 

id. 

Tea  - 

id. 
id. 

Sugar  - 

Toasted  \ 

Bread  / 

Id- 

Tea  ■ 

Sugar 
Bread 
Butter  • 


id. 
id. 
id. 
id. 


Tea  -  id. 
Sugar  -  id. 


Bacon  ■ 

Tea 

Sugar 

Bread 

Butter 


2d. 
id. 
id. 
Id. 
Id. 


Dry  toast.: 
Weak  tea. 

Tea     -  id. 

Sugar  -  id. 

Bread  -  id. 

Butter  -  id. 


Tea 
Sugar 


Tea 

Sugar 

Bread 


Tea 

Sugar 

Bread 


id. 
id. 


id. 
id. 
Id. 


id. 

id. 
id. 


Dripping  id. 


Tea 
Sugar 


id. 
id. 


2  lbs. 

Potatoes,  Id 
Bloaters  -  Id. 
Bread     -  id. 


Soup  & 
Bread 


}  lid. 


Tea. 


Tea  and 

Sugar,  id. 
Milk  -  id. 
Bread  id. 
Margarinefd. 


Tea 
I  Bread  & 
Butter 


Bloater, 

Id 

Bread 

Id. 

Meat 

4d. 

Steak  - 

4d. 

Bread 

Id. 

Potatoes 

Id. 

Tea 

id. 

Greens 

Id. 

Sugar 

id. 

Tea  . 

id. 

Sugar  - 

id. 

Tea 

id. 

Sugar 

id. 

Soup  &  Bread. 


Steak 

4d. 

Bread 

Id. 

i  share  of 

Tea  - 

id. 

'  Meat  . 

4d. 

Sugar  - 

id 

Potatoes, 

Id. 

Bread  - 

Id. 

Potherbs, 

Id. 

Sugar  - 

id. 

Tea 

id. 

Steak 

3d. 

Potatoes  - 

Id. 

Bacon 

Bones  2d. 

Potatoes  Id, 

Potherbs  Id. 


2d. 


5  Fresh 
Herrings,  2d. 
Potatoes  Id. 
Tea     -  id. 
Sugar  -  id. 

Bread  -  Id. 
Meat,i  lb.2d. 


Meat  -  2d 

Bread  -  Id. 

Tea     -  id. 

Sugar  -  id, 


None. 


Bread 
Meat 


Id 

2d. 


Bloater 

Id. 

Bread  - 

Id. 

Tea  - 

id. 

Sugar  - 

id. 

Supper. 

Co.st 
of 
food. 

Cost 
of 

bed. 

Total 
cost 
per 

day. 

None. 

-/6 

-/4 

-/lO 

None. 

-/5i 

-/4 

-9i 

Meat,|lb.2d. 
Bread  -  Id. 
Tea     -  id. 

-M 

-/4 

-/9i 

Fried  Fish  Id. 
Potatoes  Id. 

-/8 

-/4 

v- 

Tea     -  id. 

Sugar  -  id. 
Bread  -  id. 

-M 

-/4 

-/m 

"  - 

-/3 

-/4 

-.11 

Fish    -  2d. 
Potatoes  Id. 

1/4 

-/4 

1/8 

- 

Meat  -  2d. 
Bread  -  Id. 

_/4 

-/4 

-/8 

Faggots  Id. 
Pease- 
Pudding,  Id. 

-/II 

-/4 

1/3 

None. 

Toast  -  id. 
Tea     -  id. 
Sugar  -   f  a. 

Nil 
-/8i 

Nil 
-/4 

XT  "1 

Nil 
1/Oi 

Out  oi 
work — 
no  bed„. 

-/4i 

-/4 

-/8i 

Haddock  lid 
Bread  -  id. 
Tea     -  id. 
Sugar  -  id. 

-/8 

-/4 

1/- 

Eels    -  2d. 
Bread  -  id. 

-/8i 

-/4 

1/Oi 

Tea     -  id. 
Sugar  -  id. 
Bread  -  Id. 

-/7 

-/4 

-/n 

Fish    -  2d. 
Potatoes  Id. 

-/7 

-/4 

-/II 

1 
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(i)— Women. 


Occupation. 

Age. 

Breakfast. 

Dinner. 

'lea. 

Supper. 

Cost 
ot 
food. 

Cost 
of 

bed. 

Total 
cost 
per 
day. 

Average   of  four 
women 

^  share  of — 

'Milk    -  Jd. 

Liver  -  2d. 
j  Bacon  -  3d. 
^Tea     -  |d. 

Sngar  -  |-d. 
\Bread  -  Id. 

I  share  of — 

/  1  1   1  u 

/  li  lbs. 

Meat  4d. 

5  lbs. 
Potatoes  2d. 
(Bread    -  Id. 

J  share  of— 

Bread  -  la. 

Butter  id. 
(Sugar  ] 

Tea  kjd. 
[Milk  J 

J  share  of — '* 
risn  and 
Potatoes  4d. 

-/5i 

-/6 

-AH 

Avarage  of  three 
women 

•J  share  of — 
3  Bloaters  2d 
Bread   -  Id. 

iMilk  1 

]Tea     V  l|d. 
Sugar  J 

(Margarine  ^d 

i  share  of — 

ft    11-.     T»  —  *!  J 

1 1  lb.  Boiled 
j     Bacon  4d. 
]  3  lbs. 

I  Potatoes  2d. 

i  share  of — 
[Bread  -  Id. 
Margarine  M 
Milk  1 
Tea    S  lid. 
(Sugar  J 

-/6 

-/U 

Single  woman 

40 

Bacon  -  I|d. 
Bread  -  2|d. 
Tea     -  |d. 
Sugar  •  ^d. 
Milk    -  id. 

Tea-    -  id. 
Sugar  -  |d. 

Steak  and 
Onions  4d. 
(in  shop). 

-/m 

-/6 

l/4i 

■ 

Single  woman 

34 

J  share  of — 
/"Tea    -  M. 
j  Bread  -  2d. 
1  Sugar  -  ^d. 
iMeat  -  3-1. 

— 

Tea-    -  ^d. 
Sugar  -  ^d. 
Bread  -  ^d. 
Butter  -  id. 

Liver  and 

Bacon  3d. 
Tea  -    -  id. 
Sugar  -  id. 

-/9 

-/6 

1/3 

'^Single  woman 

40 

Tea-    -  id. 
Bread  -  id. 

— 

Fish    -  3d. 
Potatoes  ^d. 

-/4i 

-/6 

-/m 

Single  woman 

28 

Bread  -  ^d. 
Butter  -  id. 
Bacon  -  Ifd. 
Te>-    -  id. 
Sugar  -  id. 

Bread  -  Id. 
Butter  -  ^d. 
Tea-    -  id. 
Sugar  -  2d. 

-/6 

-/6 

1/- 
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(c) — Married  Couples. 


Occupation. 

Age. 

Breakfast. 

Dinner. 

Tea. 

Supper. 

Cost 
of 
food. 

Cost 
of 
bed. 

Total 
cost 
per 
day. 

Goalie  and  Wife  - 

Sugar  -  lid. 
Tea     -  2d. 
Bread  -  3d. 
Butter  lid. 

Meat  -  3d. 
Potatoes  Id. 
Potherbs  Id. 
lea  &  Sugar 

3  Bloaters  2d 
Bread 
Tea  - 
Sugar  - 

1/3 

1/- 

2/3 

■Goalie  and  Wife  - 

Tea    -  id. 

Sugar  -  ^d. 

Hambone  3d. 
Bread  -  Id. 
Tea  -  id. 
Sugar     -  ^d. 

Bread  -  Id. 
Tea     -  Id. 
Sugar  -  id. 

-/8 

v- 

1/8 

Inasmuch  as  the  lodgers  referred  to  in  the  above  table 
were  only  able  to  describe  the  amount  of  food  they 
purchased  in  terms  of  money,  I  made  some  inquiries  of 
lodgers  in  Whitechapel,  and  weighed  food  purchased 
for  me  by  them.  The  following  are  the  results  thus 
/obtained  on  Friday  the  7th  April  of  this  year:  — 

(a)  A.  E..,  who  helps  in  the  lodging-house  and  is  paid 
Is.  a  day  and  given  his  night's  lodging,  pur- 
chased from  shop  opposite  the  lodging-house  :— 
id.  bread,  8|  ozs.  ;  |d.  tea  and  sugar  mixed, 
nearly  2  ozs.  ;  |d.  margarine,  IJ  ozs.  ;  |d. 
dripping,  oz.  ;  Id.  cooked  meat,  5|  ozs.,  no 
bone,  a  considerable  proportion  of  fat. 

'(6)j,J'  C.,  waterside  labourer,  was  given  3d.  to  buy  a 
^  dinner,  and  he  obtained  : — 

(i.)  Twopenn'orth  of  "  pieces,"  i.e.,  "  block 
ornaments,"  from  a  stall  in  Brick  Lane — 
Chump  chop,  2  pieces  of  breast  of  mutton. 
12^  ozs.,  very  little  bone,  about  half  fat. 


On  whole  a  better  bargain  than  the  Id.  of 
cooked  meat  purchased  by  A.  R.,  not  more 
bulk,  but  promising  to  be  more  savoury 
and  appetising. 

(ii.)  Penn'orth  "  potherbs  " — 3  carrots,  2  onions, 
#  2  turnips,  1  lb.  3  ozs. 

This  man  said  he  earned  2s.  3d.  on  Tuesday 
(April  4th),  nothing  since. 

A  butcher  gave  him  a  piece  of  meat  on  Wednes- 
day. 

A  friend  gave  him  l|d.  mutton  and  |d.  bread, 

Thursday. 

A  newspaper  man  gave  him  |d.  bread  this 
morning  (Friday,  April  7th),  otherwise 
nothing  to  eat  for  three  days, 
(c)  E.  B.,  given  6d.  to  buy  dinner  for  three  women 
clubbing  together,  she  returned  with  : — 3d. 
of  meat,  14|  ozs.  (piece  of  steak,  trimmings 
of  loin  of  mutton) ;  l|d.  potatoes,  3  lbs.  ; 
Id.  potherbs  (3  onions  and  1  carrot),  14|  ozs. 
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Appendix  Says  she  has  eaten  nothing  to-day  save  a  piece 

IX.         '  of  bread  a  woman  gave  her. 

Has  a  few  ticks  to  mend  and  will  earn  6d  to-day. 
Never  eats  breakfast. 

Would  sleep  on  a  doorstep  to-night  if  not  given 
money  for  a  bed. 
(d)  K.  H.,  lodger,  had  a  piece  of  bread  and  butter 
for  breakfast,  but  has  no  money  left,  and  will 
have  to  "rough  it  to-night"  as  she  cannot 
pay  for  a  bed.  Sent  to  buy  a  3d.  dinner  "  packet, 
cost  2|d.,  as  it  is  cold,  and  comprised :  breast 
of  mutton,  5  ozs;,  good  deal  of  bone,  potatoes 
and  greens — 1  lb.  3  ozs.  (all  cooked). 
K.  H.  also  bought  penn'orth  butter,  1  oz.  ;  ^d. 
margarine,  Ijth  07.  ;  |d.  tea  dust,  ^th.  02.  ; 
^d.  sugar,  2\  ozs.  ;  jd.  milk,  about  4  ozs.  ;  Jd. 
bread  7  ozs.  ;  2d.  loaf,  1  lb.  10|  ozs. — paid 
another  Jd.  to  bring  it  up  to  2  lb.  ;  l^d.  fish 
and  potatoe  chips,  plaice  (cooked  in  batter), 
4J  ozs.  ;  potatoes,  ozs. 

As  illustration  of  the  prices  paid  by  lodgers  who  purchase 
penny  worth's  and  halfpenny  worth's,  it  may  be  pointed 
out  that  in  particular  instances  mentioned  above, 
the  sugar  cost  a  trifle  more  than  3|d  per  lb.,  a  twopenny 
loaf  weighed  1  lb.  lOf  ozs.,  while  tea  dust  cost  Is.  9d.  per 
lb.,  and  butter  Is.  4d.  per  lb.,  prices  comparable  to  those 
paid  for  articles  of  the  best  quality  when  bought  in  larger 
bulk. 

The  Cost  of  Clothing  of  the  Poorer  Inmates  of  Common 
Lodging-Houses. 

The  cost  of  clothing  to  the  poorer  common  lodging- 
house  inmate  is  small.  One  man  stated  that  the  clothes 
he  then  wore  cost  him  8d.,  including  : — 

Coat   3d. 

Trousers   Id. 

Waistcoat   Nil. 

Shirt   4d. 

Boots   Nil. 

A  favourite  market  for  clothes  is  Middlesex  Street 
(Petticoat  Lane),  on  Sunday  morning.  A  sample  suit 
bought  for  me  by  one  of  the  lodgers  cost  2s.  4^d.,  appor- 


t  io  led  as  follows  :  - 

Coa^.  -  8d. 

Trousers         ....  .  gd. 

Shirt   3d. 

Waistcoat   2d. 

Socks   Id. 

Boots     -  -  -       -       -  3d. 

Cap        -       .       .       .       .  ,  2id. 


Boots  can  be  obtained  at  all  prices  from  8d.  or  9d.  a 
pair  upwards,  but  odd  boots  may  be  purchased  as  cheaply 
as  4d.  01  5d.  a  pair. 

Women's  clothmg  is  a  little  more  expensive  than  that 
required  by  men,  but  the  following  is  an  average  statement 
of  cost : — 

Chemise  2d.  to  4d. 

Drawers  2d.  to  4d. 

Corsets        -       -       ,       .       -  2d. 

2  Petticoats         -       -       -  6d.  to  8d. 

Stockings  (new)  -       -       -     2^.  a.  pair. 

(Odd  Stockings,  Id.  per  pair.) 

Skirt  6d. 

Bodice        -      -      -      -      -  3d. 

Coat   6d. 

Hat  6|dL 

Boot  J  8d.  per  ^air. 

(Odd  Boots,  2Jd.  per  pair.) 

Total  cost  from  3s.  to  4s.  6d. 

Inquiries  concerning  the  number  of  Homeless  Persona  in 
London. 

On  the  night  of  the  29th  of  January,  1904,  effort  was 
made  by  the  County  Council  to  enumerate  the  number  of 
people  in  London  who,  on  that  night,  were  walking  the 


streets,  or  sleeping  on  staircases,  in  doorways,  or  under 
arches,  with  a  result  that  the  Council's  inspectors  counted 
1,463  men,  116  women,  46  boys,  and  4  girls,  who  appeared 
to  be  under  16  years  of  age,  walking  the  streets,  100  males 
and  68  females  asleep  on  staircases,  in  doofways,  or 
under  arches,  making  a  total  of  1,797.  The  figures 
suggest  that  an  estimate  that  one  person  in  every  2,000 
was  homeless  would  probably  approximate  to  the  truth. 

On  that  night  23,442  persons  slept  in  common  lodging- 
houses  and  shelters,  viz.,  21,058  single  men,  1,517  single 
women,  390  married  couples,  and  54  boys  and  33  girls 
below  16  years  of  age.  The  number  of  men  in  Rowton 
Houses  was  3,530.  The  same  night  there  was  vacant 
accommodation  in  the  common  lodging-houses  and  shelters- 
for  5,365  men,  603  women,  and  53  married  couples.  In 
the  casual  wards  there  were  1,034  men,  175  women,  and 
9  children,  the  available  accommodation  being  for  1,243 
men,  410  women,  and  114  women  and  children. 

Returns  from  the  keepers  of  common  lodging-houseK 
and  shelters  showed  that  832  men,  118  women,  and  T 
children  were  the  same  night  turned  away  from  these 
places  mainly  on  account  of  inability  to  pay  for  a  night's 
lodging. 

In  connection  with  the  number  of  people  turned  awaj' 
from  common  lodging-houses  through  inability  to  pay  foi' 
their  bed,  an  experience  of  certain  keepers  of  common 
lodging-houses  is  interesting.  It  was  a  general  practice 
to  allow  frequenters  of  common  lodging-houses  to  occupy 
the  kitchens  during  the  day,  and  indeed  until  closinj. 
time,  wnich  is  usually  at  midnight  or  1  a.m.  The  keepers, 
did  not  know  until  that  time  which  of  these  people  wculc 
pay  for  a  bed  and  which  would  not,  with  the  result  tha; 
a  large  number  of  "  turn  outs,"  as  they  are  called, 
resulted. 

Early  last  year,  however,  a  number  of  keepers  resolvec" 
to  alter  this  practice,  and  refused  to  allow  anyone  to 
occupy  the  kitchen  without  payment,  and  as  a  result 
there  were  not  only  no  "  turn  outs  "  from  these  houset .. 
but  men  who  before  used  to  be  "  turn  outs  "  found  work 
and  paid  for  their  night's  lodging.  I  understand,  hov,  ■ 
ever,  that  this  new  practice  has  not  been  maintained. 

On  the  night  of  the  17th  February  last,  effort  was  again 
made  to  count  the  number  of  persons  in  London  apparent  - 
ly  homeless,  the  Council's  officers  and  the  officers  oi" 
several  of  the  sanitary  authorities  engaging  in  the  inquiry.- 
The  results  were  as  follows  : — 1,869  men  and  312  women 
were  found  in  the  streets  or  on  staircases  or  under  arches.. 
or,  2,181  in  all ;  of  these  827  men  and  39  women  were 
in  Wych  Street,  Strand,  where  food  was  being  given 
away  by  the  Salvation  Arniy,  and  161  men  and  60  women 
in  Whitechapel  Road,  where  food  was  also  being  given 
away  by  the  Salvation  Army.  In  a  tent  of  the  Churcb. 
Army  in  Clare  Market,  Strand,  300  men  were  or  had 
been  chopping  wood,  they  were  given  two  meals  during 
the  night,  and  were  given  tickets  for  beds  in  common 
lodging-houses  which,  however,  would  not  be  used  unti.l 
the  foUowmg  night ;  these  should  be  added  to  the  total. 
There  were  also  64  men  in  premises  of  the  Salvation 
Army  in  Wych  Street,  who  subsequently  were  admitted, 
into  the  Salvation  Army  shelter  in  Millbank  Street.  These 
are  not  therefore  regarded  as  homeless.* 

In  the  common  lodging-houses  and  shelters  that  night 
were  23,381  persons,  vi?..  21,055  single  men,  1,578  single 
women,  357  married  couples,  and  34  children  under  ten 
years  of  age.  All  these  people  were  lodgers,  and  to  these- 
might  be  added  140  men  and  110  women  in  the  Providence 
Row  night  shelter,  as  yet  unlicensed,  and  59  in  an  un-^ 
licensed  shelter  in  Paradise  Street,  Rotherhithe,  both 
of  which  are  free  shelters.  Among  the  inmates  of  the 
common  lodging-houses  were  1,600  men  who  had  been 
given  tickets  for  their  lodging  by  the  Church  Army.  The 
number  of  men  in  Rowton  Houses  was  3,589,  or  an  increase 
of  59,  while  in  Carrington  House  at  Deptford,  belonging' 
to  the  County  Council,  were  461  men. 

The  same  night  there  was  vacant  accommodation  in 
the  common  lodging-houses  for  4,610  men,  856  women:, 
and  62  married  couples.* 

There  was  also  vacant  accommodation  in  the  casuaf 
wards  for  337  men,  213  women,  and  117  women  and 
children.* 


*  Tables  showing  the  distribution  of  homeless  persons  and  the  extent  to  which  use  was  made  of  the  accommoda- 
t'on  in  casual  wards,  and  the  vacant  accommodation  in  common  lodging-houses,  are  appended  to  this  statement. 
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Returns  made  by  the  keepers  of  common  lodging-houses  and  shelters  show  that  the  number  of  people  Appendix 
turned  away  for  various  causes  was  as  follows  : —  IX. 

TABLE  IX.   

Nttmbeb  Turned  Away  on  Night  of  17th  Febeuary,  1905,  and  Cause. 


Reason  why  turned  away. 

Men. 

Women. 

Married 
couples. 

Total 
persons. 

No  money     -         -         -         -  - 

670 

64 

4 

742 

House  full    -         -  - 

198 

1 

6 

211 

Drunk         -         -         -         -  - 

7 

1 

0 

a 

Too  dirty 

21 

0 

0 

21 

Creating  disturbance  ..... 

0 

1 

0 

1 

Bad  characters  ...... 

5 

0 

0 

5 

Totals     .         .         -         -  - 

9G1 

67 

10 

988 

The  number  (2,481)  of  homeless  persons  found  on  the 
night  of  the  17th  February,  1905,  is  greater  by  684  than 
the  number  found  in  the  beginning  of  1904,  and,  indeed 
the  fact  that  the  Church  Army  gave  away  1,600 
tickets,  and  the  Salvation  Army  gave  free  beds  to  64 
persons,  suggests  that  this  difference  might  be  as  largo 
as  2,348.  In  the  districts  not  included  in  the  first  census  , 
196  persons  were  found.  It  is,  of  course,  impossible  ' 
to  say  how  many  of  the  persons  receiving  ood,  and  who 
were  reckoned  as  homeless,  may  subsequently  have 
found  their  way  to  their  own  homes ;  how  many  who 
were  given  free  beds  would  otherwise  have  provided 
for  themselves,  and  how  many  may  have  been  attracted 
to  London  by  the  expectation  of  receiving  assistance.  One 
of  the  Council's  inspectors  enquired  of  318  persons 
receiving  food  whether  they  were  Londoners,  and  hi 
277  cases  the  reply  was  in  the  affirmative,  39  persons 
admitting  coming  from  the  provinces,  while  two  were 
foreigners.  The  Chief  Inspector  put  a  similar  question 
to  100  men  in  the  Church  Army  tent  in  the  Strand,  and 
30  stated  that  they  had  come  to  London  so  recently 
as  from  one  day  to  one  month  previously.  Again  the 
Council's  inspectors  found,  among  the  persons  receiv- 
ing food,  many  who  were  known  to  them  as  freqixenters 
of  common  lodging-houses.  It  is  noteworthy  that,  not- 
withstanding the  fact  that  the  Church  Army  issued 
tickets  for  beds  in  common  lodging-houses  to  1,600  men, 
the  actual  number  of  persons  who  slept  in  common  lodging- 
houses  and  shelters  that  night  was  some  60  less  than  on 
the  night  of  the  first  census  in  January  of  last  year. 

The  Administration  of  the  Cleansing  of  Persons  Act,  1897. 
The  Departmental  Committee  may  perhaps  like  to  have 


before  them  the  results  of  an  enquiry  recently  made  by 
Dr.  Wanklyn  into  the  extent  of  administration  in  London 
of  the  Cleansing  of  Persons  Act,  1897.  This  Act  em- 
powers London  Sanitary  Authorities  to  provide,  free  of 
cost,  the  means  for  persons  infested  by  vermin  to  have 
their  persons  and  clothes  cleansed.  Only  three  local 
authorities  have  as  yet  made  any  special  provision  for 
this  piurpose,  viz.,  St.  Marylebone,  St.  Pancras,  and  more 
recently.  Hackney.  The  other  local  authorities  have 
either  arranged  for  applicants  to  go  to  the  casual  wards 
for  cleansing,  or  the  disinfecting  station  is  utilised. 

In  St.  Marylebone  and  St.  Pancras  the  accommodation 
has  been  much  used.  There  has  not  yet  been  sufficient 
experience  to  make  any  positive  statement  as  to  Hackney, 
but  there  is,  in  my  opinion,  no  doubt  that  many  persona 
would  avail  themselves  of  this  provision  if  it  were  made.. 

Rates  of  Mortality  among  Persons  resorting  to  Common 
Lodging-houses. 

Table  D  shows  the  mortality  per  1,000  living  at  certain 
age  per  ods,  among  the  male  inmates  of  common 
lodging-houses  in  the  years  1903  and  1904,  compared  with 
males  at  corresponding  ages  in  London  in  1903.  The 
mortality  figures  include  deaths  of  male  lodgers  occur- 
ring either  in  common  lodging-houses  or  in  publ  c- 
institutions  to  which  they  have  been  removed  from  such 
houses. 

Inasmuch  as  the  number  of  lodgers  in  common  lodging- 
houses  is  variable.  Table  E  is  supplied,  showing  the  number 
of  deaths  from  certain  causes  per  1,000  deaths  for  all 
causes.  Similar  information  is  given  for  London  as  a> 
whole  for  the  purposes  of  comparison. 


TABLE  A. 

Table  showing  the  distribution  of  homeless  persons  in  the  various  sanitary  districts  in  London  on  the  night  of  the 
17th  February,  1905. 


Borough. 

Men. 

Womea. 

Borough. 

Men. 

Women, 

Bermondsey 

75 

Paddington       -          -  - 

2 

Camberwell 

8 

8 

Marylebone 

7 

11 

Chelsea  -          -          -  - 

21 

11 

St.  Pancras 

1 

City  of  London 

59 

2 

Shoreditch 

8 

Finsbury 

30 

11 

Southwark 

74 

81' 

Hammersmith  - 

11 

3 

*Stepnoy 

303 

116 

Islington 

12 

tWestminstcr 

1,212 

51 

Kensington 

5 

7 

Lambeth 

43 

9 

Total  - 

1,869 

312 

*  Including  161  men  and  60  women  receiving  food  ac  the  Salvation  Army  Shelter,  Whitechapel  Road,  E. 

t  Includmg  827  men  and  39  women  receiving  food  at  the  Salvation  Anny  Shelter  at  Wych  Street,  W.C.and  300  men 
waiting  for  work  and  food  outside  the  Church  Army  Tent,  Clare  Market,  Strand,  W.C.  aud  excluding  300  men  actually- 
inside  the  tent  previously  mentioned. 


203.— in. 
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TABLE  B. 
Casual  Wards. 


Union  or  Parish. 

• 

Accommodation. 

No.  of  vagrants  on  night  of 
Friday,  17th  February,  1905, 

Males. 

Females. 

Double, 

i.e., 
women 

and 
children. 

Total. 

Men. 

Women. 

Children. 

Total. 

Bermondsey     -       -       -  - 

38 

8 

—  

4 

50 

35 

' 

— 

35 

Camberwell       .       .       -  - 

39 

15 

8 

62 

29 

4 

33 

Chelsea      -       -       -       .  - 

48 

12 

6 

66 

13 

2 

15 

Fulham  and  Hammersmith 

42 

20 

5 

67 

28 

4 

32 

St.  George's     .       .       .  - 

38 

19 

2 

59 

37 

13 

50 

St.  George,  East 

82 

15 

4 

101 

23 

4 

27 

St.  Giles  and  St.  George  - 

52 

18 

5 

75 

37 

10 

47 

Greenwich        .       .       -  - 

36 

10 

6 

52 

36 

3 

39 

Hackney  

26 

10 

6 

42 

44 

12 

1 

57 

Hampstead  .... 

10 

10 

20 

5 

4 

9 

Holborn  

48 

24 

4 

76 

47 

17 

1 

65 

Islington  

07 

13 

80 

11 

1 

12 

Kensington  .... 

40 

12 

8 

60 

40 

11 

51 

Lambeth  

40 

34 

4 

78 

29 

14 



43 

Lewisham  

30 

10 

8 

54 

27 

6 

33 

London,  City  .... 

50 

14 

2 

60 

48 

11 

59 

St.  Marylebone  .       -       -  . 

65 

26 

3 

94 

65 

25 

90 

Mile  End  

22 

4 

6 

32 

22 

6 

27 

Paddington  .... 

50 

11 

4 

65 

47 

9 

56 

St.  Pan  eras  .... 

48 

12 

6 

66 

21 

2 

23 

Poplar  

49 

7 

3 

59 

49 

9 

58 

Shoreditch  

30 

9 

4 

43 

20 

6 

26 

Southwark  .... 

54 

20 

5 

85 

10 

2 

12 

Stepney    -       -  - 

34 

12 

4 

50 

11 

5 

— 

16 

Strand  

86 

20 

3 

109 

86 

18 

1 

105 

Wandsworth     .      .       .  - 

42 

8 

5 

55 

19 

4 

23 

Whitechapel      ...  - 

55 

30 

*- 

85 

55 

7 

62 

Woolwich  -      -             -  - 

42 

5 

5 

52 

32 

2 

34 

Totals  - 

1,263 

420 

120 

1,803 

926 

210 

3 

1,139 
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Vacant  Accommodation  in  Common  Lodging-Houses  on  Night  of  17th  February,  1905. 
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Vacant  accommodation  for 

Men. 

Women. 

Mareied  couples. 

Total  pel  sons. 

 — 

.  Battersea  

42 

52 

3 

100 

246 

— ■ 

— ■ 

246 

Bethnal  Green  

154 

— 

— • 

154 

132 

— 

— 

132 

65 

15 

' — 

80 

City  of  London  

7 

— 

— 

i 

Deptford  

180 

— 

— 

180 

Finsbury  

70 

— 

— 

70 

Fulham  -  -  

8 

— 

— 

8 

Greenwich      -       ■  - 

48 

— 

— 

48 

Hackney        -       •       -  ... 

96 

— 

— • 

96 

Hammersmith  ..... 

103 

4 

1 

109 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Holborn  

183 

122 

305 

280 

105 

5 

395 

Kensington  

103 

105 

19 

246 

Lambeth  ...... 

183 

— 

— 

183 

8 

— 

— 

8 

35 

11 

9 

64 

342 

— 

— 

342 

St.  Marylebone      -       -       -       .  - 

212 

1 

— 

213  ; 

St.  Pancras  - 

61 

54 

— 

115 

110 

i:o 

721 

190 

2 

Ql  '> 

820 

163 

1 

T 

985 

Stoke  Newington  

1 

1 

Wandsworth  

38 

9 

56 

Westminster 

345 

24 

369 

17 

10 

13 

53 

Totals       -      .      .      .  - 

4,610 

856 

62 

5,590 
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BEPARTMENTAL  COMMITTEE  ON  VAGRANCY  : 


TABLE  D. 

COMMON  LODGING-HOUSES. 

Death  rates  per  1,000  Males  living  at  five  age  periods  from  certain  causes  in  London,  1903,  and  Licensed 

Common  Lodging-Houses,  1903  and  1904. 


re  25- 

35. 

Age  35- 

45. 

Age  45-55. 

Age  55-65. 

Age  65  and 
upwards. 

■Cause  of  Death. 

London 
1903.  ^ 

C.  L.  H. 

1903.  . 

C.  L.  H. 
1904.  . 

London 
K03.  ^ 

CO 

4S 

C.  L.  H. 

1904.  J 

London 
1903.  , 

C.  L.  H. 
1903.  J 

C.  L.  H. 
1904, 

London 
1903. 

C.  L.  H. 
1903, 

C.  L.  H. 
1904, 

London 
1903. 

C.  L.  H. 

1903. 

C.  L.  H. 

1904. 

Phthisis  - 

2-34 

6-89 

6-86 

4-01 

12-49 

15-13 

4-92 

20-27 

21-16 

403 

16-29 

16-51 

2-51 

11-49 

11-50 

Alcoholism  (including 
Cirrhosis  of  the  Liver) 

0-16 

104 

0-62 

0-62 

1-27 

1-98 

1-00 

1-78 

1-80 

1-28 

3-79 

3-07 

1-15 

5-11 

5-75 

Urinary  Diseases 

0-19 

1-26 

0-83 

0-55 

1  .An 

1-62 

1-31 

3-57 

1-12 

3-09 

4-17 

3-46 

7-17 

14-05 

13-79 

Violence  - 

0-61 

0-63 

0-89 

U-  /Z 

1-26 

1-34 

1-78 

0-67 

1-67 

1-89 

0-77 

2-57 

5-11 

1-15 

Cancer 

0-17 

0-21 

— 

0-61 

0-72 

0-18 

2-37 

2-23 

1-57 

5-04 

7-20 

4-99 

8-12 

21-72 

17-24 

Other  Tubercular 
Diseases, 

0-17 

0-21 

0-21 

0-18 

0-18 

0-18 

0-22 

0-22 

0-67 

0  21 

0-76 

0-15 

1-28 

Oirculatory  Diseases  - 

0-51 

1-46 

1-87 

1-47 

2-35 

3-96 

3-34 

4-46 

5-62 

8-28 

7-58 

9-60 

21-00 

24-27 

36-78 

Nervous  Diseases 

0-21 

0-42 

0-50 

1-08 

0-88 

1-78 

1-12 

1-42 

2-27 

3-46 

3-76 

5-11 

8-05 

Bronchitis 

0-07 

0-21 

0-42 

0-25 

1-09 

2-52 

0-68 

2-01 

3-82 

2-97 

11-36 

11-90 

11-98 

30-66 

48-28 

Pneumonia 

0-49 

1-26 

1-04 

0-92 

1-81 

2-34 

1-60 

2-01 

4-27 

2-70 

6-44 

6-14 

4-85 

12-77 

13-79 

Other  causes 

1-06 

2-07 

0-21 

1-43 

0-90 

1-08 

2-31 

2-45 

2-70 

4-23 

4-55 

3-46 

21-04 

12-77 

36-78 

Total  (all  causes) 

5-99 

15-24 

L 

12-48 

11-43 

22-62 

31-33 

19-98 

42-56 

44-50 

34-90 

66-30 

63-35 

84-30 

144-30 

193-10 

TABLE  E. 

COMMON  LODGING-HOUSES. 

Table  showing  the  number  of  deaths  of  Males  at  five  age  periods  from  certain  causes  per  1,000  deatlis  from 
all  causes  in  London  1903,  and  Licensed  Common  Lodging-Houses  1903  and  1904. 


;e  25-35. 

;e  35-45. 

Age  45-55. 

M 

^e  55-65. 

Age  65  and 
upwards. 

Cause  of  Death. 

London 
1903. 

C.  L.  H. 
1803. 

C.  L.  H. 

1904.  j 

London 
1903.  1 

C.  L.  H. 
1903.  j 

C.  L.  H. 
1904. 

London 
1903. 

C,  L.  H, 

1903. 

C.  L.  H. 
1904, 

a 

C.  L,  H, 
1903, 

C.  L,  H, 

1904. 

London 
1903.  j 

C.  L.  H. 

1903.  , 

C,  L,  H. 

1904. 

Phthisis 

390 

452 

550 

351 

552 

483 

246 

477 

475 

115 

246 

261 

30 

80 

60 

Alcoholism  (including 
Cirrhosis  of  the  Liver) 

27 

68 

60 

54 

56 

63 

50 

42 

41 

37 

57 

48 

14 

35 

30 

Urinary  Diseases  - 

32 

82 

67 

48 

48 

52 

66 

84 

25 

89 

63 

54 

85 

97 

71 

Violence 

102 

41 

78 

32 

40 

67 

42 

15 

48 

29 

12 

31 

35 

6 

Cancer  -       -       -  - 

28 

14 

53 

32 

6 

119 

52 

35 

144 

109 

79 

96 

150 

89 

Othsr  Tubercular 
Diseases. 

29 

14 

17 

16 

8 

6 

11 

5 

15 

6 

11 

2 

9 

Circulatory,  and  Heart 
Diseases. 

86 

96 

150 

128 

104 

126 

167 

105 

126 

237 

114 

152 

249 

168 

190 

Nervous  Diseases  - 

36 

33 

44 

34 

44 

42 

25 

41 

34 

55 

44 

35 

42 

Bronchitis  - 

12 

14 

33 

22 

48 

81 

34 

47 

86 

85 

171 

188 

142 

213 

250 

Pneumonia  - 

81 

82 

83 

81 

80 

75 

80 

47 

96 

77 

97 

97 

58 

89 

71 

All  other  causes  - 

177 

137 

17 

125 

40 

34 

116 

57 

61 

121 

69 

54 

249 

89 

101 

Total  (all  causes) 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 
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DEPARTMENTAL  COMMITTEE  ON  VAGRANCY  : 


SUMMARY  OF  THE  PRECEDING  TABLE. 


Question  1. — In  30  cases  no  report  is  made  ;  reports 
are  made  in  27  cases. 

Question  2. — In  only  nine  cases  is  definite  information 
given  as  to  the  number  of  vagrants  other  than  those  in 
the  casual  wards  or  relieved  by  the  police.  These  cases 
are  Berks,  Carnarvon,  Derby,  Dorset,  Gloucester,  Kent, 
Northumberland,  Wilts,  West  Riding.  Seven  of  these 
give  the  number  in  common  lodging-houses  as  well  as 
in  workhouses  and  three  (Kent,  Wilts  and  West  Riding) 
include,  in  addition,  vagrants  elsewhere.  Northumber- 
land shows  the  number  according  to  a  day  census 
taken  in  the  highways. 


Question  3. — 39  report  an  increase  in  recent  years  ; 
4  a  decrease.  Generally  there  has  been  an  increase 
since  the  war  :  during  the  war  there  was  a  decrease 
in  the  number.  The  causes  of  the  increase  of  vagrancy 
are  given  chiefly  as  railway  and  other  works  in  the 
neighbourhood,  trade  depression,  and  the  end  of  the  war. 

Question  4.-36  reply  in  the  affirmative ;  21  in  the 
negative.  Three  Chief  Constables  state  they  are  opposed 
to  the  system. 

Question  5. — In  5  counties  there  is  a  system  of  food- 
tickets  for  wayfarers,  and  in  one  other  county  such 
tickets  are  issued  at  one  place  only.  In  2  counties 
there  is  a  Avay-ticket  system. 
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APPENDIX  XI. 


VAGRANCY  IN  LONDON. 

{Papers  1  to  J^,  handed  in  by  Air.  Simmons.) 


1.   Prosecutions  fob  Offences  in  Metropolitan  Casual  Wards  in  1904. 


v^cisUtii  >>  tXrci. 

Destroying 
clothes. 

o  c 
Ph  ^ 

Neglecting 
work. 

Absconding. 

Other 
offences. 

> 

Discharged. 

Tot  if; 

Bernionclsey      .      _  - 

17 

Q 

46 

Camberwell 

11 

13 

Chelsea    |  - 

7 

82 

1 

i 

i 

120 

City  of  London  -       -  - 

2 

i 

''7 

5 

Fulham     -      _      -  - 

j 

15 

1 

17 

Greenwich  -       -       -  - 

4 

i 

•> 

15 

Hackney    -      -      -  - 

Hampstead 

4 

5 

Holborn     _       -  - 

15 

Oi 

o 

Q 
O 

/ 

121 

Islington    -       -       -  - 

63 

11 

77 

Kensington       .       -  . 

15 

I 

21 

Lambeth    -      -      -  - 

80 

74 

18 

2 

181 

Lewisham  -      -  - 

36 

13 

—  - 

1 

57  , 

Marylebone       .      -  - 

3 

1 

13 

Mile  End  -      -      -  - 

5 

10 

1 

1 

18 

Paddington        -       .  . 

21 

2 

1 

25 

Poplar       -       -       -  - 

2 



3 

St.  George's 

2 

2 

St.  George's  East 

.5 

35 

6 

6 

2 

54 

St.  Giles    -      -      -  - 

3 

10 

1 

14 

St.  Pancras       _      _  - 

5 

46 

51 

Shoreditch        -       -  - 

7 

23 

1 

1 

32 

Soiithwark- 

5 

65 

24 

10 

2 

106 

Stepney     .      -      -  - 

2 

57 

1 

2 

62 

Strand       .       -       _  . 

4 

1 

3 

8 

Wandsworth 

5 

24 

6 

1 

36 

Whitechapel 

3 

3 

17 

2 

1 

26  . 

Woolwich  -      -  - 

2 

44 

29 

2 

77 

Totals  ------ 

90 

684 

330 

14 

69 

18 

1,205 

Appendix 
XI. 


2.   Number  of  Refusals  of  Admission  to  Metropolitan  Casual  Wards  foe  want  of  Room  during 

THE  year  1904. 


Casual  Ward. 

January. 

February. 

March. 

April. 

r--; 

June. 

J  uly. 

August. 

September. 

October. 

o 
J? 

a; 

Totals. 

Eermondsey 

42 

40 

25 

4 

20 

14 

19 

25 

26 

16 

231 

Camberwell 

42 

111 

30 

19 

80 

26 

10 

117 

93 

71 

127 

4 

736 

Chelsea  - 



City  of  London 

496 

651 

395 

311 

201 

33 

234 

610 

576 

413 

246 

181 

4,347 

Fuiham  - 

2 

1 

16 

80 

8 

107 

Greenwich 

46 

80 

81 

57 

66 

13 

23 

146 

126 

134 

95 

76 

943 

Hackney  - 

239 

138 

140 

170 

178 

109 

142 

256 

202 

247 

202 

126 

2.149 

Hampstead 

3 

5 

2 

10 

7 

8 

9 

5 

12 

25 

34 

11 

131 

Holborn 

143 

220 

55 

37 

26 

2 

23 

42 

55 

79 

33 

33 

748 

Islington  - 

38 

32 

9 

12 

91 

Kensington 

105 

144 

101 

56 

53 

7 

17 

46 

93 

72 

82 

52 

828 

Lambeth  - 

72 

181 

63 

49 

6 

10 

75 

72 

35 

19 

7 

589 

Lewisham 

36 

31 

30 

27 

9 

10 

1 

41 

9 

23 

23 

1 

241 

Marylebone 

332 

310 

255 

184 

176 

20 

98 

191 

146 

220 

141 

113 

2,186 

Mile  End  - 

16 

6 

3 

5 

24 

14 

30 

10 

118 

Paddington 

117 

111 

164 

100 

22 

11 

16' 

48 

34 

623 

Poplar 

184 

282 

263 

282 

260 

73 

82 

541 

345 

207 

88 

49 

2,656 

St.  George's 

117 

157 

110 

64 

77 

44 

79 

120 

151 

109 

87 

42 

1,157 

St.  George's  East 

107 

209 

27 

15 

28 

386 

St.  Giles  - 

34 

73 

48 

18 

5 

17 

12 

7 

214 

St.  Pancras 

Shoreditch 

13 

34 

18 

10 

33 

5 

39 

23 

16 

11 

2 

204 

Southwark 

9 

9 

Stepney  - 

47 

78 

36 

29 

28 

8 

7 

7 

240 

Strand 

11 

10 

18 

15 

22 

17 

9 

12 

25 

23 

21 

17 

200 

Wandsworth  - 

3 

4 

7 

"Whitechapel  - 

283 

373 

231 

190 

78 

18 

97 

276 

129 

244 

180 

17 

2,116 

Woolwich 

2 

9 

9 

7 

5 

26 

30 

3 

14 

5 

110 

Totals  -   -   -  - 

2525 

3294 

2110 

1651 

1302 

413 

850 

2621 

2157 

2039 

1601 

804 

21,367 
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4.   Particulars  of  Convictions  of  Eight  Habitual  Vageants  foe  Offences  in  Metropolitan 

Casual  Wards. 


Appendix 
XI. 


G.  J.,  age  27  (in  1890). 


Casual  Ward. 


Wliitechapel 
St.  George's 
Bermondsey 
Hampstead 
Lambeth  - 

Bermondsey 
St.  Giles  - 
Lambeth  - 

Chelsea 
Lambeth  - 

Hampstead 
Chelsea 
Lambeth  - 
Greenwich 
Lambeth  - 
Stepney  - 
Lambeth  - 
Chelsea 
Bermondsey 
St.  George's  East 
Southwark 
Chelsea 
Lambeth  - 
St.  George's  East 
City  of  London  - 
St.  George's  East 
Kensington 
Stepney  - 
Chelsea 
Bermondsey 


Offence. 


Neglecting  work  -  -  -  - 
Refusing  work       .      -      .  . 

5) 

))  !) 

Neglecting  work    -      -      -  - 

11  1)  ~  ~  ~  " 

Wilful  damage  -  -  -  . 

Refusing  work  .  .  .  . 

Destroying  clothes  -  -  -  - 

Neglecting  work  -  -  -  - 

Refusing  work  -  .  .  . 
11  11 

H  11 

11  11 

11  11  -         _         .  - 

Neglecting  work     -      .      -  - 

!1  15  -  -  -  _ 

11  11 

Refractory  wox'k  -  -  -  - 
Destroying  clothes  -  -  -  - 
Refusing  work  -  -  .  . 
Absconding  -  -  -  -  - 
11 

Refusing  work       -      _      -  . 
11  11 
11  11 

Refusing  work  and  wilful  damage  - 
Refusing  work       -      -      -  . 

11  11 

11  11 

Refusing  work  and  destroying  clothe; 
Neglecting  work     -      -      -  - 


Date  of  Conviction. 


Sentence. 


I  February,  1890 
18  June,  1891 

1  June,  1892 

II  October,  1892 
21  October,  1892 

27  May,  1893 
6  July,  1893 
13  December,  1893 
1  February,  1894 

19  November,  1894 
15  January,  1895 
21  February,  1895 

25  June,  1895 
15  August,  1895 
2  November,  1895 
9  December,  1895 

2  May,  1896 
21  April,  1898 

31  December,  1898 

20  February,  1899 
1  June,  1899 

27  October,  1899 

8  November,  1899 

a  July,  1900 
25  July,  1900 
12  September,  1900 
4  April,  1901 
31  March,  1902 
23  September,  1902 
17  October,  1903 
26  November,  1903 

9  February,  1904 
28  December,  1904 


21  days'  H.  L. 


3 

3 

7 
21 

7 
21 

6 
10 
14 

1  month 
21  days' 
14  ,1 

7  ,1 
14  „ 

J  day 
10  days' 


21  days' 
10  „ 

7  days' 

6  months' 

3  „ 

3  „ 

9  11 

1  11 
14  days' 
12  months' 

1  „ 
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Appendix  W.  B.,  age  26  (in  1897). 


Casual  Ward, 

Offence. 

Date  of  Conviction. 

Sentence. 

Liambctli  -       -  - 

Neglecting  work     -    •  -       -       -       _   .  , 

9  iViarcn,  189/ 

5  days'  H.L. 

OU  U  111  Witrit 

Refusing 

/  April,  ic9^ 

5)  )) 

1    ri  o  1  oact 

V-^litJlbcd         -             -  - 

io  June,  ioy / 

5)  )) 

lot,  ^jTcorge  s  Hiast 

iz  August,  io9/ 

'*'•)>  )) 

XJcliilUcLIl     -            -  - 

zi  January,  loyo 

Whitechapel 

29  June,  1898 

1  month  „ 

jiL  ioepLemoer,  ioyo 

l          5)  J) 

XttJiUolllg 

jt  iMOvemoer,  loyo 

1          ))  )) 

i\  on  am  rrff^it 
aVcllbill^  1>(J11 

M  /irrlQi^fin  rv 

1>  c^lcOulIig 

o  januaiy,  ioyy 

7  clays'  „ 

OL.  vjcoiges  iuast 

Refusing 

24  January,  1899 

J.  I  5 

2  months  „ 

MiIa  TTrirl 

IVlllc  JLIIU   -           -  - 

55  5) 

oepremDei,  loyy 

2          ))  )! 

)?            _           -  _ 

55  55 

1  iMarcn,  lyuu 

))  )) 

Souttwark 

o  August,  i9UU 

14  days  „ 

Lambetli  -      -  - 

August,  1900 

55  55 

Ml  1*5  TTnrl 

))  55 

y  i^cxoDei,  lyuu 

1  month  „ 

ijv,  yxllQn     -          -  - 

5)  55 

4  ueceniDei,  iuou 

^           5  5              5  ) 

&t.  Qeorge's  East 

• 

io  January,  lyui 

3     „  „ 

Lambetli  - . 

55  55 

JUiy,  19U1 

zl  clays  „ 

oi.  Ureorge  s      -  - 

55  55 

19  uecemDer,  1901 

14     „  „ 

ot.  (jreor^e  s  Jiast 

" 

15  Januaiy,  I90z 

6  months',. 

Strand      _       -  - 

55  55 

152  ucioDer,  lyuz 

>)  ;) 

y  i^n     r»  TTTiT  I""  1''" 

OU  UXjU  W<i  I K 

p  -C  eoiuaiy,  lyuo 

•5 

It  )) 

K.Gnsington 

TO  TnT^Q    1  QAQ 

J  une,  lyuo 

14  clays  „ 

OtroiIlCl         -           -  - 

Neglecting  „ 

.ill  DeptemDer,  lyuo 

3  months',. 

Paddmgton 

Refusing  „ 

5  January,  1904 

1        ;j  1) 

St.  George's  East 

5)  55 

23  February,  1904 

9 

Holborn  - 

5  5                         5  5 

15  November,  1904 

1          ?5  )J 

5) 

Neglecting 

21  December,  1904 

3     „  „ 

H.A.,  age  20  (in  1890.) 

Casual  Ward. 

Offence. 

Date  of  Conviction. 

Sentence. 

Lambeth  -      -  - 

Refusing  work 

4  November,  1890 

7  days'  H.L.  - 

55  55 

13  December,  1890 

10  „ 

Shoreditch 

55  55 

3  January,  1891 

14  „ 

Lambetli  -  - 

5  5                  5  5 

11  June,  1891 

14  „ 

55  55 

22  January,  1892 

21 

12  March,  1892 

14  „ 

Wandsworth 

55  55 

Wilful  damage 

26  March,  1892 

1  month  „ 

Lambeth  -       -  - 

Refusing  work  and  wilful  damage  -      -  - 

2  May,  1902 

Refusing  work 

12  September,  1892 

21  days'  „ 

Wandsworth 

55 

3  November,  1892 

14  „ 

Lambeth  -       -  - 

55  55 

21  November,  1892 

1  month  „ 
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H.  A.,  age  20  (in  1890)— continued.  Appendix 


Casual  Ward. 

Offence. 

Date  of  Conviction. 

Sentence. 

Bermondsey 

llefusing  work  ------ 

30  December,  1893 

Discharged. 

Chelsea  ... 

Neglecting  work     -      -      -      -   *  - 

30  August,  1894 

10  days'  H.L. 

5                     -              -  - 

51  55 

17  SepteniSer,  1894 

14  „ 

)) 

Neglecting  work  and  wilful  damage 

4  October,  1894 

2  months'  H.L. 

5» 

Absconding  ------- 

11  December,  1894 

21  days' 

55 

Neglecting  work  and  wilful  damage 

1  .January,  1895 

2  months'  „ 

)) 

Refusing  work  and  absconding 

5  March,  1895 

1  month  „ 

))  ~ 

Refusing  work  

10  May,  1898 

14  days' 

51 

55  55 

23  June,  1898 

1  month  „ 

Wandsworth 

Neglecting  work  - 

29  December,  1899 

7  days'  „ 

Chelsea    -      -  - 

Refusing  work  ------ 

5  April,  1900 

21  „ 

Lambeth  -      -  - 

Neglecting  work     -       ....  - 

5  September,  1900 

1  month  „ 

("^VicIgaq        -           .  - 
V^llCloCCt         -             -  - 

r?PTn  Qin  O*  Wr^T  IT                 -'              -              _              -              -  - 

26  October,  1903* 

2 

55  55 

Lanibeth  -      -  - 

Neglecting  work  ------ 

17  February,  1904 

12 

55  55 

Chelsea    -      -  - 

5  5                   5  5 

7  February,  1905 

12 

55                  5  J 

*  Between  1900  and  1903  three  years'  penal  servitude. 

W.P.,  age  20  (in  1898). 

Casual  Ward. 

Offence. 

Date  of  Conviction. 

Sentence. 

Stepney    -      -  - 

Neglecting    ork  ------ 

5  May,  1898 

5  days'  H.L. 

Lewiaharn 

Refu.-ing      „  ------ 

21  July,  1898 

21  55 

Chelsea    -      -  - 

5  5  55 

23  September,  1898 

21 

55  55 

Southwark 

Absconding     -  -  

17  October,  1898 

Lewisham 

Refusing  work  ------ 

1  December,  1898 

1  month  „ 

Paddington 

55  55 

20  January,  1899 

1  5 

Bermondsey 

Neglecting  work     -      .      -      .  . 

4  March,  1899 

14  days'    -  „ 

Camberwell 

Refusing  „  

23  March,  1899 

7 

*          55  55 

City  of  London 

5  5                     5  5  ------ 

20  April,  1899 

14  5, 

St.  Pancras 

Refractory  conduct  -  

17  May,  1899 

10  ,5 

Paddington 

Refusing  work  

15  .July,  1899 

1  month  ., 

Lewisham 

5  5                   5)               "             "             "             "             "  " 

23  September,  1899 

21  days' 

Lambeth  -      -  - 

55                   55  ------ 

23  November,  1899 

7  ,5 

Lewisham 

55                   5)  ------ 

2  January,  1900 

14  ,5 

Stepney    -      -  - 

:  Neglecting  „  

27  January,  1900 

21  5, 

Kensington 

,  Refusing      „  ...... 

10  -\ugust,  1900 

21  ,5 

St.  George's 

5)                   5)  ------ 

28  September,  1900 

14  „ 

City  of  London 

55                   55  ------ 

5  November,  1900 

21  „ 

Woolwich  -      -  - 

55                     51  ------ 

30  January,  1901 

14  „ 

St.  Pancras 

55                   55  ------ 

26  February,  1901 

1  montli  „ 

St.  George's  East 

55                   55  ------ 

19  April,  1901 

3  months  „ 

St.  Pancras 

55                   55  ------ 

26  October,  1901 

.3 

55  )) 

St.  George's 

5  5                     55  ------ 

18  Febiuary,  1902 

(>  5, 
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Appendix  W.P.,  age  20  (in  1898)— continued. 


Casual  Ward. 

Ofl'ence. 

Date  of  Conviction. 

Sentence. 

Woolwich  - 

Refusing  work 

1^  bepteiiiDer,  1902 

14  Clays     11. 1j. 

St.  Pancras 

• 

))  )7 

i  i>i  ovemoer,  iyuz 

1  month 

Kensington 

3)  5? 

o  jjeceniDei,  wuz 

zjL  Clays 

St.  Pancras 

)5  )3 

1  /  r  ebruaiy,  1903 

Iz  montns  „ 

Bermondsey 

Neglecting   „  ...... 

14  January,  1904  ■ 

14  days'  „ 

Kensington 

Eefusing      „  ...... 

13  February,  1904 

1  month  „ 

Lambeth  - 

29  March,  1904 

0  days'  „ 

Bermondsey 

Neglecting  „ 

5  May,  1904 

1  12  months'  „ 

W.  S.,  age  18  (in  189.3). 


Casual  Ward. 

Offence. 

Date  of  Conviction. 

Sentence. 

Lambeth  - 

Neglecting  work  ------ 

25  October,  1893 

5  days'  H.L. 

» 

5  5                     5  ) 

16  November,  1893 

"i  55 

5  5                   5  5 

9  December,  1893 

'            5)  55 

» 

15  55 

29  January,  1894 

21  55 

Shoreditch 

5  5                     5  5  ------ 

22  February,  1894 

18          55  35 

Lambeth  - 

5  5  55. 

29  March,  1894 

7          ,5  53 

Shoreditch 

------- 

26  September,  1894 

l-t          55  ,5 

Lambeth  -      -  - 

Destroying  clothes  

1 1  October,  1894 

6  weeks"  ,, 

)) 

Neglecting  work  ------ 

5  December,  1894 

10  days'     „ ' 

St.  George's  East 

3  5                   5  5 

8  February,  189.5 

14          5,  55 

Lambeth  - 

55  55 

26  February,  1895 

21          ,5  „ 

» 

55  33 

18  April,  1895 

21          35  53 

3  5                   55  ------ 

lb  May,  1890 

1  month  ,, 

Shoreditch 

Eefusing      „  ------ 

1  July,  1895 

1          35  55 

Lambeth  - 

55  55 

12  August,  1895 

6  weeks'  „ 

)) 

5  5                     55  ------ 

12  November,  1895 

!     21  days'  „ 

53 

5  5                     33                  -              -  - 

55  55 

31  December,  1895 
5  February,  1896 

i  ->1 

5  5  53 
'                        53  55 

St.  George's  East 

Neglecting   „        -      -'      -      -  - 

19  March,  1896 

'            55              3  3 

Lambeth  -      -  - 

5  5                     5  ) 

2  February,  1897 

1       1  men  til  „ 

13 

Refusing      ,,        -       -  - 

29  March,  1897 

C            1          53  53 

35 

Neglecting   ,,        -      -    .  - 

11  June,  1897 

'            1           55  53 

35 

Refusing      „        -  - 

15  September,  1897 

^      6     „  „ 

53 

•  3  5                   5  5 

14  September,  1898 

9     ,,  „ 

35 

55  35 

13  September,  1899 

19 

'■-          3  5  55 

55 

55  15 

14  November,  1900 

■^         33  53 

53 

Neglecting   „        -      -      -  - 

21  May,  1902 

12          ,3  3, 

33 

Refusing  „  

19  Augu.st,  1903 

12      „  „ 

53                     5  1 

19  October,  1904 

[      ^2      „  „ 
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J.  C.  W.,  Age  30  (in  1882).  Appendix 


Casual  Wai-d. 

Offence. 

Date  of  Conviction. 

Sentence. 

Xiewishaiu  -       -  - 

Refusing  work 
)i  )> 

-           •  - 
- 

-     -  - 
- 

8  March,  1888 
2  November,  1888 

1  day 
'14  days  ILL. 

- 

- 

22  November,  1888 

H  5, 

Neglecting  work 

15  ^5 

- 

- 

IT  December,  1888 
29  January,  1889 

1  month  „ 

1         55                5  5 

Bennondsey 

Refusing  work 

- 

10  April,  1890 

1         55  55 

Lewisham  - 

55  55 

- 

10  October,  1890 

14  days'  „ 

Bermondsey 

5  5  55 

- 

26  November,  1890 

1  montli  ,, 

Soutlivvark 

Refractory  conduct  -      -  - 

- 

10  January,  1891 

T  days'  „ 

Bermondsey 

Neglecting  work 

- 

12  March,  1891 

1  month  „ 

)i 

Refusing  woric 

- 

- 

18  December,  1891 

1  55 

)) 

Neglecting  work 

- 

- 

18  February,  1892 

^         55  55 

15 

Smoking  - 

13  April,  1894 

1  day 

1) 

Refusing  work 

- 

1  June,  1894 

14  days'  „ 

?) 

Neglecting  work 

- 

6  January,  1898 

1  month  „ 

91 

»  55 

- 

23  November,  1899 

1  „ 

■i) 

51  )5 

- 

14  June,  1900 

1          5)  ')■) 

If 
•) 

Refusing  work 
Neglecting  work 

- 

5  October,  1901 
IS  January,  1902 

3  55 

3         5  5  5) 

51  5) 

- 

6  May,  1902 

55  5) 

1) 

55  5) 

22  August,  1902 

6         55  „ 

8outlnvark 

Refusing  work 

12  March,  1903 

9         55  « 

Bermondsey 

Neglecting  work 

5  5  55 

12  December,  1903 
7  January,  1904 

21  days'  „ 
3  months  „ 

vSouthwark  •  - 

55                     5  5 

14  April,  1904 

21  days'  „ 

Bermondsey 

5  5                       5  1 

5  May,  1904 

12  months'  „ 

C.  E.  C,  age  30  (in  1895). 

Casual  Ward. 

Offence. 

Date  of  Conviction. 

Sentence. 

Wandsworth 

Neglecting  work 

19  April,  1895 

1  month  H.L. 

Lambeth  - 

55  51 

7  November,  1895 

21  days  „ 

Chelsea     -       -  - 

R.efusing  „ 

16  January,  1896 

1  month 

Lambeth  -      -  - 

55                        5  5 

5  March,  189G 

1 

Wandsworth 

5)  55 

9  April,  1896 

21  days' 

Lambeth  -       -  - 

Neglecting  „ 

5  5                     5  5 

4  June,  1896 
23  July,  1896 

1  month  „ 
21  days'  „ 

•)) 

55  55 
5  5                     5  5 
55  55 

20  August,  1896 
17  September,  1896 
IT  October,  1896 

10  5, 
14  5, 

6  weeks'  „ 

55                     5  5 
55  55 

4  January,  1897 
8  February,  189T 

21  days'  „ 

21  5, 

203.-IIL 


K 
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Appendix  C.  E.  C,  age  30  (in  1895) — coniinued. 


Casual  Ward. 

Offence. 

Date  of  Conviction. 

Sentence. 

Lambeth  - 

8  March,  1897 

10  days'  H.L. 

Refusing               -      -  - 

14  May,  1897 

3  months'  „ 

)J 

13  October,  1897 

6      „  „ 

J! 

)J                   9)                "            "  " 

9  May,  1900 

8            55  55 

J>               _             -  - 

5)  ?J 

12  April,  1901 

21  days'  „, 

)) 

12  June,  1901 

12  months'  „ 

))               "             "  " 

Neglecting    „        -      -  . 

-             -  ~ 

21  May,  1902 

10      „  „. 

)J 

55  5) 

15  April,  1903 

7  days'  „. 

J> 

55  )5 

zo  May,  iyUo 

10  days'  ,^ 

?> 

55  55 

19  Aiigust,  1903 

6  months'  „ 

5>             -           -  - 

55                   55                .            -  - 

19  September,  1904 

21  days'  „ 

J.  E.,  age  25  (in  1894). 

Casual  Ward. 

Offence. 

Date  of  Conviction. 

Sentence. 

Shoreditch 

Neglecting  work     -      -  - 

2  August,  1894 

7  days'  H.  L. 

)>                  55                .             -          ,  . 

25  October,  1894 

10  „ 

Stepney    -      -  - 

Wilful  damage       .      -  - 

1  January,  1895 

2  months'  „. 

St.  George's  East     - : 

Neglecting  work     -      -  - 

4  April,  1895 

28  days'  „, 

J>  55 

Destroying  clothes  - 

16  May,  1895 

6  weeks'  „. 

55  55 

55                    55            "           "■  " 

8  August,  1895 

3  months'  ,^ 

Poplar      -      -  - 

Eefusing  work 

16  January,  1896 

1         55  J? 

St.  George's  East 

Destroying  clothes  - 

2  March,  1896 

12         )5  >f 

Lambeth  -      -  - 

Refusing  work 

8  March,  1897 

10  days'  „. 

Poplar  ... 

Destroying  clothes  - 

20  March,  1897 

3  months'  „ 

St.  George's  East 

55  55 

7  July,  1897 

12     „  „ 

Shoreditch 

16  August,  1898 

12         „  5. 

55                55                     -             r  ■ 

5  September,  1899 

12     »  n 

St.  George's  East 

Destroying  clothes  -      -  - 

10  August,  1900 

3          ))  )5 

Shoreditch 

Refusing  work 

4  December,  1900 

12          »  !). 

Southwark 

55  55 

6  December,  1901 

^          )>  55 

St.  George's  East 

Refusing  work  and  destroying  clothes  - 

8  April,  1902 

12     „  „ 

55  55 

55                55             55  55 

55               "  " 

21  July,  1903 

12     „  „ 

5)  55 

55                55             55  55 

55              "  " 

26  July,  1904 

12  ), 
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5.  Summary  of  the  Convictions  in  the  preceding  lists. 

(Prepared  by  the  Secretary.) 


Appendix 
XI. 


o.o 

m  g 

< 


27 


26 


20 


18 


30 


30 


25 


Date  of  first 
Conviction. 


1  Feb.,  1890 


9  Mar.,  1897 


4  Nov.,  1890 


5  May,  1898 


25  Oct.,  1893 


8  Mar.,  1888 


19  Apr.,  1895 


2  Aug.,  1894 


33 


28 


2S 


31 


29 


26 


23 


19 


Details  of  offences  committed. 


O  ; 


Tug 


28 


20 


29 


28 


24 


23 


Co  H 

n5  !-< 


-u  p 
p  ?^ 

-CD 

.9  ''^ 

O  CO 
'-I 


ft 


CO  ;h 

bo 

<1 


Details  ot  Sentences. 


Up  to  July,  1900,  sentences 
varied  from  1  day  to  1 
month. 

Since  then  among  other 
sentences  there  have 
been — 

One  of  12  months. 

One  of  9  „ 

One  of  6  „ 

Up  to  Dec,  1901,  sentences 
varied  from  5  days  to  3 
months. 
Since   itkem,  among  other 
sentences,     there  have 
been— 
One  of  9  months. 
Ome  of  6  „ 

Up  to  Oct.,  1903,  sentences 
varied  from  7  days  to  2 
months.  Once  discharged. 

Since  then  there  have  been— 
Two  of  12  months, 

Up  to  Oct.,  1901,  sentences 

ramed,  from  5  days  to  3 

moEths. 
Since   then,   among  .other 

sentences,     there  have 

been — 

Two^f  12  nientks 
One  of  6  „ 

Up  to  .June,  1897,  sentences 
varied  from  5  days  to  6 
weeks. 

Since  then  there  have  been — 
W orcr  of  12  months 
One  ©f  8  „ 
One  ctf  6  „ 

Up  to  May,  1902,  sentences 

varied  from  1  day  to  3 

months. 
Since  then,    among  other 

sentences,     there  have 

been — 

One  of  12  months 
One  of  9  „ 
One  of  6  „ 

Up  to  May,  1897,  sentences 
varied  from  10  days  to  3 
months. 
Simee  then.,  ^among  other 
sentences,  there  have 
feeen —  . 

One  of  12  months 

One  of  10  „ 

One  of  8 

Two  of  6 

Up  to  Jan.,  1896,  sentences 

varied  from  7  days  to  3 

months. 
Since    then,   among  other 

sentences,     there  have 

been — 

Eight  of  12  months. 


Total  number  of  convictions 


20?.— III. 


215.       Of  these  71  came  from  Lambeth. 

25     „       „  Bermondsey. 
21    „      „    St.  George  in  the  East, 
and  19    „      „  Chelsea. 


K.  2 
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Appendix                                                                      APPENDIX  XII. 
XII.    -   

1.   VAGRANCY  IN  BERKSHIRE. 


(Paper  handed  in  hy  Major  A.  F.  Poidton,  Chief  Constable  of  Berkshire.) 


in  my  last  Annual  Report  I  called  attention  to  this 
matter,  and  I  trust,  now  that  I  have  had  the  opportimity 
of  another  year's  experience  of  the  question,  that  it 
may  not  be  out  of  place  for  me  to  report  more  fully  upon 
it.  As  showing  that  there  is  some  ground  for  my  doing 
so,  I  would  call  attention  to  the  attached  return  marked 
A.,  giving  the  number  of  tramps  admitted  to  the  unions 
in  this  county,  exclusive  of  the  Borough  of  Reading,  for 
the  past  year  and  previous  seven  years. 

From  this  return  it  will  be  seen  that  the  number  of 
tramps  generally  decreased  from  the  year  1897  to  1900, 
and  chiefly  from  1898  to  1900,  which  was  no  doubt 
attributable  to  the  outbreak  of  the  South  African  War 
in  the  autumn  of  1899,  when  the  reserves  were  called  up 
and  recruiting  in  all  branches  of  the  Army  was  more 
active. 

In  1901  and  1902  the  number  of  tramps  again  increased 
owing  to  the  return  of  soldiers  from  South  Africa  and  the 
termination  of  the  war  in  1902,  when  numbers  of  men 
were  out  of  employment  again.  Further  it  must  also 
be  taken  into  consideration  that  many  Militia  regiments 
were  during  the  years  1900  and  1901,  embodied,  and, 
on  their  disbandment  in  1902,  this  further  increased  the 
number  of  unemployed.  To  this  also  must  be  added 
the  general  depression  of  trade  during  the  last  few  years. 
All  this  has  tended  to  raise  the  total  number  of  tramps. 

Now  this  county  is  one  of  the  great  highways  for  tramps 
from  the  western  counties  through  Bath  and  Swindon  ; 
from  the  midland  counties  through  Oxford,  via  Reading  ; 
and  to  London  by  the  Maidenhead  or  Windsor  and  Staines 
routes. 


In  regard  to  the  prosecutions,  from  the  criminal  statis- 
tics return  B.,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  past  year,  1904, 
was  one  in  which  most  tramps  were  apprehended,  the 
total  number,  427,  being  over  44  per  cent,  of  the  persons 
apprehended  without  warrant,  viz. :  954. 

For  this  latter  reason  I  feel  justified  in  calling  attention 
to  this  matter,  though  there  is  fortunately,  so  far,  no 
very  large  amount  of  "  Seeiotjs  "  crime  committed 
by  tramps  in  this  county ;  misconduct  in  workhouse 
and  drunkenness  accounting  for  293  offences  out  of  427, 
or  about  68  per  cent,  of  them. 

I  have  endeavoured  during  the  year  to  ascertain  what 
truth  there  is  in  the  remark  so  often  made  by  the  tramp 
that  "  he  prefers  the  prison  to  the  workhouse,''  and  for 
this  reason  I  have  visited  several  workhouses  in  the 
county,  and  by  the  kindness  of  the  masters  been  shown 
the  general  arrangements  in  the  casual  wards  for  tramps. 

The  two  chief  points  in  regard  to  Casual  Wards  for 
Tramps  seem  to  me  to  be  : — Firstly, — The  food  they 
receive  ;  Secondly, — The  labour  task  they  are  set. 

1st.    As  to  the  Food:— 

WoBKHOTJSB  Diet. 


Evening  Meal 
or  Supper. 

Morning  Meal  or 
Breakfast. 

Mid-day  Meal 
or  Dinner. 

Bread,  8  ounces. 

Bread,  8  ounces. 

Cheese,  \h  ounces 
Bread,  8  ounces. 

Now  compare  the  Prison  diet  with  this: 
Peisott  Diet. 


Diet  A. 

Diet  B. 

MEALS. 

Remainder  of  Term  of  Imprisonment 

First  7  days. 

up  to  4  months,  after 

this,  further 

improved  diet. 

f 

J)niljj — , 

Daily — 

Breakfast  - 

Bread 

8  ozs. 

Bread        .       .  . 

8  oz. 

1 

Gruel 

1  pint. 

Gruel 

1  pint. 

Sunday — 

Sunday — 

6  oz. 

f' 

Bread 

8  ozs. 

Bread        -  - 

Porridge 

1  pint. 

Potatoes  - 

8  „ 

Cooked  Meat  (preserved 
by  heat) 

4  „  i 

M  onday— 

Monday — 

6  oz 

Bread 

8  oz. 

Bread 

Potatoes 

8  „ 

Potatoes    -       -  - 

Beans 

Fat  Bacon 

8  „ 
10  ,. 
2  „ 

Tuesday — 

Tuesday — 

6  oz. 

Bread 

8  oz. 

Bread 

Porridge 

1  pint. 

Potatoes 

8  „ 
1  pint. 

Soup  -       -       -  .  - 

Wednesday — 

Wednesday — 

Dinner  -  < 

\ 

Bread        -       .    ■  - 

8  oz. 

Bread  - 

6  oz. 

!    Suet  Pudding  - 

8  „ 

Potatoes 

Suet  Pudding  - 

8  „ 
10  „ 

Thursday — 

Thursday — 

6  oz. 

Bread 

8  oz. 

Bread 

Potatoes    -       -  - 

8  „ 

Potatoes  - 
Coo)ied  Beef  (without 
bone) 

8       „  : 

Friday — 

Friday — 

6  oz. 

Bread 

8  oz. 

Bread 

Porridge  - 

1  pint. 

Potatoes  - 

8  „ 
I  pint 

Soup  -       -       -  - 

Saturday — 

Saturday — 

Br<  ad 

8  oz. 

Bread 

6  oz. 

Suet  Pudding    -  - 

8  „ 

Potatoes  - 

8 

10  „ 

\ 

Suet  Pudding  - 

( 

Daily — 

Daily — 

Supper 

■  ■  i 

Bread        -  - 
i    Gruol         -  - 

8  oz. 
1  pint. 

Bread 

Porridge     -       -  - 

8  oz. 
1  pint. 
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All  Pbisonebs  on  Day  of  First  Reception. 


Breakfast. 

Dinner. 

Supper. 

Bread  -  8  oz. 

Bread    -    -    12  oz. 

Bread  -  8  oz. 

Cocoa  -  1  pint. 

Gooked  Moat  (pre- 

Porridge 1  pint. 

served  by  heat)  4  oz. 

N.B. — Bread  and  water  diet  is  only  given  for  oflences 
against  Prison  Discipline,  and  then  only  for  3  days  at  a 
time,  the  diet  being  lib  bread  per  day,  but  no  work  is 
exacted  when  prisoners  are  on  this  diet. 

2nd.    As  to  the  Labour  Task  : — 

Workhouse  Tasks. 


Daily  Task. 


The  tasks  vary,  but  as  a  rule  are  : — 

Breaking  Stone — 10  to  13  cwts.  ;  or 
Pounding  Stone — 6  to  8  gallons ;  or 
Picking  Oakum — 3  to  4  lbs. ;  or 
Pumping,  Sawing  Wood,  or  Garden, 
or  Clearing  Work,  in  some  cases 

The  task  is  very  much  less    -  - 


Ditto 


Remarks. 


If  detained  for 
2  Nights. 


f  If  detained  for 
\^    1  night. 

fFor  Old  and 
\Infirm  Men. 


Prison  Work. 


Daily  Work 


Oakum  Picking — 3  lbs.  ; 
or  making  Goal  Sacks — 
about  1  Sack  a  day ;  or 
Wood  Chopping — no 
fixed  task ;  or  Breaking 
Stones — 9  to  10  cwt.  - 


Remarks. 


These  are  about  the  maxi- 
mum tasks,  and  prisoners 
are  rarely  expected  to  do 
this  for  the  first  day  or  so  ; 
for  instance,  2lbs.  of  Oakum 
picking  is  considered  a 
good  day's  work  at  the 
commencement  of  Sen- 
tence, and  for  this  amount 
of  work  a  prisoner  would 
receive  the  full  amount  of 
marks  for  a  day's  work, 
which  is  given  to  prisoners 
for  good  conduct. 


From  this  comparison,  I  cannot  help  thinking  that 
either  our  Workhouse  treatment  is  too  severe,  or  the 
Prison  treatment  is  too  lenient.  Certain  it  is  that  many 
tramps  go  to  prison  in  preference  to  the  Workhouse,  for 
in  the  former  they  know  that  they  receive  better  food 
and  do  less  irksome  work.  The  Workhouse  tasks  in 
most  cases  appear  to  me  to  be  tasks  which  require  a  man 
to  be  not  only  in  good  bodily  health,  but  also  to  have  a 
food  diet  which  will  enable  him  to  do  them. 

I  therefore  consider  that  the  increase  in  the  number 
of  Tramps  sent  to  Prison  for  Misconduct  at  the  Work- 
house is  accounted  for  ia  the  following  ways :  

A.  The  kiiowledge  that  they  are  much  better  fed 

and  cared  for  in  the  Prison  than  the  Work- 
house. 

B.  The  work  is  much  lighter  in  the  Prison  than 

in  the  Workhouse. 

G.  Many  tramps  misbehave  themselves  to  go  to 
prison,  in  order  to  thereby  work  their  way  to 
London  and  other  big  centres.  For  instance 
a  tramp  at  Faringdon  wishing  to  get  to  London 


commits  himself  in  the  workhouse,  is  sent  to 
■  '  Reading  prison,  and  on  discharge  is  34i  miles 
nearer  London.  Further,  a  tramp  sent  to 
prison  on  Monday  fpr  seven  days  comes  out  on 
Saturday,  thereby  only  getting  four  clear  days 
in  prison. 

So  far  as  the  food  is  concerned,  I  do  not  think  that 
any  direct  benefit  would  result  from  an  improved  diet, 
unless  the  scale  of  diet  W&s  on  a  uniform  scale  throughout 
the  country,  for  tramps  would  only  flock  to  those  counties 
where  the  diet  was  best.  I  should  doubt  if  the  extra 
cost  of  giving  o  man  a  basin  of  soujj  or  gruel  on  some  such 
scale  as  exists  in  the  prisons,  and  which  is  apparently 
regulated  on  the  lowest  diet  whicli  a  man  even  when 
in  prison  and  doing  work  should  receive,  would  increase 
the  cost  very  much,  and  there  would  then  be  some  good 
reason  for  requiring  a  man  to  do  a  fair  task  of  work. 

There  is  no  doubt  that,  at  the  present  time,  when 
trade  is  so  bad  and  many  men  are  out  of  Avork,  the  number 
of  tramps  is  on  the  increase,  especially  during  the  winter 
months,  when  work  is  slack  in  most  trades,  and  that  of 
this  number  are  many  young  men  who  it  is  important 
should  not  degenerate,  from  association  with  the  pro- 
fessional tramp,  to  that  class  of  life,  viz.  :  an  idle  and 
incorrigible  rogue,  who  never  did  or  would  work.  For 
the  latter  class  of  men  there  seems  to  me  to  be  nothing 
but  a  prolonged  period  of  detention,  either  in  prison  or 
some  other  labour  colony,  such  as  I  understand  now 
prevails  in  Belgium,  and  where  tramps  are  not  treated 
as  criminals,  but  as  a  social  danger  requiring  treatment. 

In  regard  to  vagrancy  generally  the  question  has 
been  considered  for  very  many  years,  and  in  this  county 
more  particularly,  and  no  doubt  the  measures  adopted 
in  former  years  did  a  good  deal  to  reduce  the  number 
of  vagrants,  but  what  is  really  wanted  to  check  this- 
ever  growing  evil  is  uniform  regulations  throughout  the 
country.  It  is  useless  for  one  county  to  try  and  do 
anything  without  the  co-operation  of  other  authorities. 
We  therefore,  it  seems  to  me,  want  this  vagrancy  question 
made  a  State  matter,  with  legislation  on  the  follov/ing  • 
lines  : — 

A.  A  uniform  system  of  dealing  with  tramps  through- 
out the  country,  both  as  regards  food  and 
work. 

B.  Some  system  of  identiiication  of  professional 
tramps  who  are  constantly  committing  crime 
but  who  wander  from  county  to  county,  and 
their  identity  is  thus  lost. 

If  70,000  criminals  can  be  identified  by  the  finger- 
print system  and  classified  by  Scotland  Yard,  surely 
some  such  system  could  be  adof)ted  in  regard  to  tramps 
by  Vv'hich  the  professional  tramp  could  be  identified 
and  kept  in  prison  or  some  other  similar  place  of  detention 
for  a  longer  period  than  he  is  now  subjected  to. 

For  this  class  of  criminal  a  short  sentence  is  absolutely 
no  good.  Men  who  have  been  convicted  as  vagrants- 
three  times,  and  therefore  classed  by  law  as  incorrigible 
rogues,  should  be  photographed  and  circulated  in  some 
such  way  as  is  now  done  with  regard  to  notorious  criminals 
by  the  illustrated  circular  issued  periodically  by  the 
convict  supervision  officer,  Scotland  Yard. 


A])pen(Iix 
XII. 


G. 


D. 


A  better  and  more  constant  supervision  of 
common  lodging  houses.  These  are  the  chief 
haunts  of  many  professional  tramps  who  are 
too  idle  to  work. 


There  should  be  some  better  measure  to  prevent 
children  of  tramps  (except  bona-fide  out  of 
work  families  moving  from  one  place  to  another 
in  search  of  work)  being  tramjied  about  the 
country,  uneducated,  and  growing  up  into 
a  tramp's  life. 

E.  The  establishment  of  labour  bureaux  for  the 
registration  of  men  out  of  employ  and  provision 
of  labour  for  them  if  possible. 

These  would  I  think  have  some  lasting  benefit,  but 
the  chief  remedy  of  all  rests  with  the  members  of  the 
public  themselves.  It  is  owing  to  the  misplaced  charity 
in  gifts  of  money  to  tramps,  by  individual  members  of 
the  public,  that  the  professional  tramp  exists  at  all.  Were 
it  not  for  this,  their  number  would  soon  decrease.  This 
has  been  repeatedly  brought  home  to  the  public  generally 
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but  unfortunately  with  little  or  no  avail.  It  cannot 
be  too  strongly  impressed  on  them  that  their  intended 
charity  is  no  charity  at  all,  but  is  only  encouraging  a 
man  to  a  life  of  idleness  and  crime.  Let  them  give 
their  charity  to  associations  whose  aim  and  object  is 
to  investigate  each  case  and  discriminate  between  the 
real  case  of  charity  and  the  impostor. 

In  conclusion,  I  should  like  to  say  that  I  know  I  am 
dealing  with  a  subject  which  has  for  many  years  been 
considered  by  those  who  have  given  a  great  deal  of  time 
and  consideration  to  this  important  matter.    It  has, 


however,  always  been  considered  a  question  inseparably 
connected  with  police  work,  and  I  have  therefore  thought 
it  right  to  bring  the  subject  specially  to  notice,  especially 
as  I  imderstand  that  the  Government  authorities  are 
now  giving  this  matter  careful  consideration. 

A.  F.  PoTTLTON,  Major, 
Chief  Constable  of  Berkshire. 

Chief  Constable's  OfSce, 

County  Police  Station, 
Reading. 

March,  1905. 


COUNTY   OF  BERKS. 
Return  A . 


UNION. 


Total  Number  of  Tramps  Relieved  dt  Casual  Wards. 
YEAR. 


1897 

1898 

1899 

1900 

1901 

1902 

1903 

1904 

Abingdon     -       -       -  - 

775 

464 

311 

221 

305 

400 

537 

664 

Faringdon  

2374 

1461 

1156 

870 

1223 

2074 

2265 

3509 

Maidenhead  

1042 1 

8512 

3071 

3774 

6874 

4888 

8274 

9090 

Hungerford  

2739 

2382 

1685 

1532 

2219 

2879 

3297 

3721 

Newbury   

4494 

4188 

1731 

1528 

3079 

4238 

4369 

4675 

Bradfield  

118 

156 

72 

74 

71 

137 

160 

181 

Wantage       -  ... 

4994 

4755 

4709 

1358 

1862 

2968 

2393 

2376 

Wallingford  

4252 

4472 

3568 

3191 

31G1 

3769 

4607 

5939 

Old  Windsor  

5301 

6286 

6079 

2035 

2155 

2463 

3291 

3792 

Wokingham 

818 

799 

521 

424 

661 

876 

724 

696 

Easthampstead     -       -       -       -  - 

733 

426 

359 

318 

356 

583 

820 

937 

Total  (not  including  Reading  Union) 

37,022 

33,901 

22,862 

15,325 

21,966 

25,275 

30,737 

35,580 

Return  B. 


Description  of  Offence. 


Misconduct  in  Workhouse 
Drunkenness         -      -      -  - 
Begging        .       ^       -       -       -  - 

Sleeping  out  

Simple  Larceny  

Wilful  Damage     .       -       -       -  - 

Burglary  

Housebreaking  

Found  on  enclosed  Premises 
'  Receiving  Stolen  Property  - 
'Obtaining  Goods,  &c.,  by  False  Pretences 

.Arson   

Manslaughter  

Rape  •  ■ 

Indecent  Assaults  .... 
Indecent  Exposure  .... 

Indecency  

Assaults  

Cruelty  to  Children  .... 
Other  Offences  not  included  under  above 
Heads  


Total  Number  of  Tramps  apprehended  - 
Total  Number  of  Persons  apprehended 
without  warrant  .... 


Tramps  Apprehended. 


For 

For 

For 

For 

For 

For 

For 

For 

1897 

1898 

1899 

1900 

1901 

1902 

1903 

1904 

75 

77 

84 

74 

96 

164 

139 

186 

83 

62 

92 

77 

72 

95 

85 

107 

17 

31 

14 

11 

23 

22 

21 

16 

22 

19 

16 

13 

19 

26 

10 

26 

33 

30 

42 

18 

17 

32 

35 

39 

12 

13 

14 

10 

10 

13 

18 

23 

1 

2 

1 

2 

3 

2 

5 

4 

1 

3 

4 

2 

3 

1 

2 

1 

2 

1 

2 

I 

2 

1 

2 

1 

2 

2 

1 

1 

3 

2 

1 

1 

5 

1 

2 

1 

2 

2 

2 

1 

4 

4 

10 

1 
10 

9 

9 

5 

12 

1 

1 

1 

4 

2 

2 

8 

18 

13 

4 

17 

5 

8 

261 

270 

297 

228 

254 

396 

326 

427 

577 

578 

591 

606  , 

.  642 

772 

727 

954 
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■   XII. 

Number  of  Persons  apprehended  and  dealt  with  during  the  3  years  ended  30th  September. 


{Statement  handed  in  hy  Captain  Fullarton  James,  Chief  Constable  of  Northumberland.) 


Offence. 

1902. 

1903. 

1904. 

24  and  25  Vict.,  ch.  96,  s.  52. 

1 

— 

- 

Housebreaking  

24  and  25  Vict.,  ch.  96,  s.  55  and  56. 

1 

— 

— 

Robbery  with  Violence  -      -      -  - 

24  and  25  Vict.,  ch.  96,  s.  43. 

— 

— 

2 

24  and  25  Vict.,  ch.  96. 

9 

30 

12 

35  and  36  Vict.,  ch.  94,  s.  12. 

102 

92 

133 

Sleeping  Out  ------ 

5  Geo.  IV.,  ch.  83,  s.  4. 

83 

109 

86 

Begging  Alms       -      -      -  - 

5  Geo.  IV.,  ch.  83,  s.  3. 

38 

57 

43 

6 

22 

1 

Destroying  Workhouse  Clothes 

34  and  35  Vict.,  ch.  108,  s.  7  (2). 

— 

1 

1 

Destroying  his  own  Clothes   -      -  - 

Do. 

1 

2 

— 

Misbehaviour  by  Paupers 

34  and  35  Vict.,  ch.  108,  s.  5. 

— 

— 

5 

Refusing  to  perform  prescribed  task 

Do. 

2 

1 

2 

Absconding  from  Workhouse  -      -  , 

55  Geo.  III.,  ch.  137,  s.  2. 

— 

— 

2, 

Assault  on  Workhouse  Master 

13  and  14  Vict.,  ch.  101,  s.  9. 

— 

— 

1 

Assault  (Common)  -      -      -      -  - 

24  and  25  Vict.,  ch.  100,  s.  42. 

1 

— 

Assault  on  Police  -      -      -      -  - 

1  and  2  Wm.  IV.,  ch.  41,  s.  11. 

3 

1 

1 

1 

— 

— 

5  Geo.  IV.,  ch.  83,  s.  3. 

1 

— 

— 

Dog  Stealing  

24  and  25  Vict.,  ch.  96,  s.  18. 

— 

— 

2 

Stealing  Garden  Produce      -      -  - 

Do.               s.  36. 

1 

False  Pretences  ----- 

Do.               s.  88. 

. — 

1 

Wilful  Damage  

24  and  25  Vict.,  ch.  97,  s.  24. 

7 

3 

Railway  Offences  

52  and  53  Vict.,  ch.  57,  s.  5  (3)  (a). 

Indecent  Exposure  -      -      -      -  - 

5  Geo.  IV.,  ch.  83,  s.  4. 

1 

Cruelty  to  Children       -      -      -  - 

57  and  58  Vict.,  ch.  41,  s.  1. 

1 

Totals 

250 

324 

297 

1902. 

1903. 

1904. 

Convicted  ------ 

212 

292 

258 

Discharged  -  

38 

32 

38 

Insane  (Asylum)  ----- 

1 

Totals 

250 

324 

297 

The  greater  number  of  the  discharged  were  on  condition  they  left  the  Town. 

Punishment  is  usually  7  or  14  days  imprisonment,  hard  labour,  more  frequently  the  former  term. 
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DEPARTMENTAL  COMMITTEE  ON  VAGRANCY  : 


A^ppendix 

APPENDIX  XIII. 


PARTICULARS  AS  TO  CASUAL  WARDS  IN  ENGLAND  AND  WALES. 
1.   Summary  of  Returns  Received  From  Boards  of  Guardians  in  October,  1904. 


Character  of  Accommodation  Provided. 

Whether  any  task  of  work  imposed. 

Separate  cells  434 

No  separate  cells      ------  204 

Associated  wards      ------  559 

Both  separate  and  associated  wards  -      -      -  355 

No  14 

For  men  only      -------  28 

Whether  Vagrants  detained  for  two  nights. 

Details  of  tasks. 

Yes    ---------  116 

No     ---------  129 

Men  only  detained     ------  86 

Occasionally     -       -       -       -       -       -  -168 

Not  women  with  children  -----  224 

Stone  breaking    -------  433 

Stone  pounding  -------75 

Oakum  picking  (men)  -  _  -  .  _  221 
Oakum  picking  (women)    -----  2O6 

Corn  grinding     -       -       -       -       -       •  -17 

Wood  sawing  and  cutting  -      -      -      -      -  176 

Gardening,  farm  work,  digging,  etc.     -      -      -  199 

Pumping     -  43 

ClfianiTif?'  fl.nd  scrnbbini?'  frneTi^  -  -  -  _  Vft 
Cleaning  and  scrubbing  (women)      -      -      .  488 

No  task  prescribed  (men)  -----  10 
No  task  prescribed  (women)     -      -      -      -  67 

Whether  vagrants  bathed  on  admission. 

Yes  ---------  525 

No    ---------  57 

Occasionally  --33 

Men  only  --------23 

Dietary — Breakfast  and  supper. 

Whether  vagrants  searched  on  admission. 

Men. 

Bread  only  -------       -  374 

Yes  625 

No     -       -       -     ,  -       -       -       -       -       -  13 

JDlccltl    Wltll  glUcl   Oi    UlOljJUL             r           -           -           -  Z4U 

Bread  and  tea,  eolfee  or  milk   -      -      -      -  24 

Women. 

Whether  Medical  Certificate  obtained  before  proceed- 
ings taken  for  refiisal  of  task. 

Bread  only  -  33 

Bread  with  gruel  or  brotli  -  -  .  -  522 
Bread  with  tea,  coffee,  etc.       -       -       -       -  63 

Bread  with  milk        -       -       -       -       -       -  5 

None  given  -      -      -      -      -      -      -      -  15 

Yes    ---------  257 

No    -       -       -       -       -       -       -       -       -  53 

In  some  cases  only  ------  257 

Verbal  opinion  of  medical  officer  obtained        -  28 
Medical  officer  sent  for  if  pauper  wishes    -       -  23 
-No  refusals       -      --      --  --17 

Not  stated       -------  3 

Mid  clay  viekl. 

Men. 

Bread  and  cheese       ------  474 

Bread,  cheese,  soup,  or  broth      -      -      -      -  115 

Other  various  diets     ------  8 

None  given  --------41 

.Disposal  of  food  found  on  vagrants. 

Women. 

Returned  to  vagrant  on  discharge    -       -       -  362 
Retained  by  vagrant  or  eaten  -       -       -       -  176 
Taken  away  from,  and  not  returned  to,  vagrant  69 

Bread  and  cheese       ------  437 

Bread,  cheese,  soup,  or  broth      -       -       -       -  134 

None  given  ---  67 

Note. — The  figures  above  refer  to  the  number  of  casual  wards. 


Admissions  to  Casual  Wards  during  the  year  ended  29th  September,  1904. 


Total  number  of 
admissions. 

Number  of  cases  detained 
four  nights. 

JSl  umber  of  cases 
removed  to  Workhouse  or 
Infirmary. 

Men  ------ 

Women       -      .      -      .  ^ 
Children  

2,156,975* 
248,106* 
79,597* 

19,824 
4,189 
727 

7,864 
2,009 
590 

Total   -    -   -  - 

2,484,678" 

24,740 

10,463 

*  These  trtals,  of  course,  include  the  same  vagrants  many  times  over.  To  arrive  at  the  average  nightly  number 
of  casual  paupers  the  total  should  be  divided  by  something  like  300.  On  the  1st  Jannarj',  1904,  the  number  of 
^aniates  of  casual  wards  was  8,519. 
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2.   ACCOMMODATION   PROVIDED   IN   CASUAL  WARDS. 

{From  Replies  flemished  by  Boards  of  Guardians.) 


Appendix 
XIII. 


County, 

of  Casual  Wards. 

Number  of  Casual  Wards 
with 

Accommodation. 

No  Separate  Cells. 

Cells. 

3d  AVards. 

Both  Separate  and 
Associated  Wards. 

In  Separate  Cells.  >■ 

In  Associated  Wards. 

Total 
Accommodation. 

with 
en. 

. 

a  a 

t-i 

a> 
g 

Separate 

i 

Associat) 

Men. 

Women. 

Women 
Childr 

Total. 

Men. 

Women 
Childr 

Total. 

Beds  - 

5 

- 

5 

4 

4 

66 

4 

4 

74 

25 

19 

44 

118 

1  Berks  -      -  - 

12 

5 

7 

11 

6 

92 

13 

1 

106 

234 

94 

328 

434 

Bucks  -      -  - 

7 

1 

6 

4 

3 

66 

21 

4 

91 

50 

53 

103 

194 

Cambridge  - 

9 

1 

8 

8 

7 

63 

5 

1 

69 

68 

37 

105 

174 

Chester 

12 

12 

10 

10 

244 

34 

9 

287 

135 

71 

206 

493 

Cornwall 

13 

11 

2 

12 

1 

4 

5 

2 

11 

56 

36 

92 

103 

Cumberland 

9 

6 

3 

9 

3 

48 

48 

167 

66 

233 

281 

Derby  -      -  - 

9 

1 

8 

9 

8 

106 

12 

4 

122 

162 

45 

207 

.329 

i  Devon 

20 

11 

9 

19 

8 

89 

8 

1 

98 

188 

62 

250 

348 

Dorset 

12 

5 

7 

12 

7 

41 

1 

42 

87 

36 

123 

165 

Durham 

15 

3 

12 

14 

11 

182 

10 

8 

200 

199 

102 

301 

501 

Essex  -      -  - 

16 

7 

9 

16 

9 

139 

17 

4 

160 

172 

85 

257 

iA  7 

4:  i  / 

Gloucester  - 

17 

4 

13 

15 

11 

167 

21 

8 

196 

148 

108 

256 

452 

1  Hereford  - 

8 

1 

7 

7 

6 

63 

4 

2 

69 

64 

56 

120 

189 

Hertford 

12 

4 

8 

12 

8 

68 

4 

- 

72 

124 

81 

205 

277 

j  Hunts 

3 

1 

2 

3 

2 

12 

6 

- 

18 

35 

9 

44 

62 

Kent  -       -  - 

26 

10 

16 

24 

14 

155 

52 

21 

228 

656 

331 

987 

1,215 

j  Lancashire  - 

29 

6 

23 

26 

20 

554 

121 

58 

733 

1  201 

224 

9  1  f^S 

j  Leicester 

11 

4 

7 

10 

6 

147 

10 

157 

'l72 

65 

237 

394 

Lincoln 

16 

6 

10 

11 

5 

74 

15 

11 

100 

128 

43 

171 

271 

London 

28 

2 

26 

8 

6 

1,007 

323 

118 

1,448 

256 

99 

355 

1,803 

Middlesex  - 

6 

6 

5 

5 

88 

13 

7 

108 

67 

52 

i 

iMonmouth  - 

6 

- 

6 

5 

5 

71 

71 

23 

36 

59 

1.30 

Norfolk 

21 

12 

9 

19 

7 

77 

11 

1 

89 

188 

83 

271 

360 

Northampton 

12 

3 

9 

12 

9 

96 

ii 

2 

109 

122 

71 

*jr\o 

Northumberland - 

12 

6 

6 

12 

6 

111 

8 

3 

122 

196 

61 

257 

379 

Notts  - 

8 

1 

7 

7 

6 

113 

23 

3 

139 

112 

41 

153 

292 

Oxford 

9 

7 

2 

9 

2 

44 

44 

175 

67 

242 

286 

liutland 

2 

2 

2 

A^ 
'±  1 

1  1 
i  i 

03 

Salop  -      -  - 

15 

3 

12 

12 

9 

172 

9 

12 

193 

132 

106 

238 

431 

Somerset 

17 

7 

10 

17 

10 

100 

6 

6 

112 

199 

82 

281 

393 

Southampton 

25 

9 

16 

21 

12 

187 

18 

18 

223 

158 

124 

282 

505 

Stanord 

17 

2 

15 

16 

14 

276 

32 

14 

322 

246 

140 

386 

708 

Suffolk 

14 

2 

12 

13 

11 

91 

5 

1 

97 

127 

61 

188 

285 

Surrey 

11 

2 

9 

11 

9 

123 

24 

10 

157 

274 

128 

402 

559 

■  Sussex 

20 

9 

11 

16 

7 

179 

25 

10 

214 

283 

119 

402 

616 

Warwick 

14 

6 

8 

13 

7 

129 

15 

13 

157 

329 

154 

483 

640 

Westmorland 

3 

3 

3 

168 

24 

192 

192 

Wilts  - 

17 

7 

10 

17 

10 

92 

4 

96 

199 

111 

310 

406 

Worcester  - 

12 

1 

11 

12 

11 

157 

15 

8 

180 

152 

122 

274 

454 

lorks  (E.R.) 

10 

5 

5 

10 

5 

44 

3 

8 

55 

208 

72 

280 

335 

Yorks  (N.R.) 

17 

8 

9 

16 

8 

119 

9 

1 

129 

165 

88 

253 

382 

Yorks  (W.R.)  - 

35 

7 

28 

30 

23 

590 

89 

38 

717 

480 

190 

670 

1,387 

Wales  (12  counties) 

46 

13 

33 

37 

24 

311 

32 

7 

350 

324 

109 

433 

783 

Total  -  - 

638 

204 

434 

559 

355 

6,557 

1,038 

418 

8,013 

8,695 

3,774 

12,469 

20,482 

203.— III. 
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DEPARTMENTAL  COMMITTEE  ON  VAGRANCY  1 

3.  SEAECHING,   BATHING  AND   DETENTION   IN   CASUAL  WARDS. 
{From  Replies  furnished  hy  Boards  of  Guardians.) 


County- 

Number 
of 

Wards. 

Whether  vagrants  are 

Searched  on 
admission. 

Bathed  on  admission. 

Detained  for  two  nights. 

Yes. 

No. 

Yes. 

No. 

Occasion- 

nllv  or  if 

sufficient 
water. 

Men 
only. 

Yes. 

No. 

Men 
only. 

Not 

with 
Children 

ally  or  if 
accom- 
modation 
permits. 

Beds   

5 

5 

5 

I 

1 
i 

o 
*3 

iJclKS           -         -         -  - 

1  9 

12 

10 

1 

1 

5 

1 

- 

3 

6 

Bucks       .      .      -  - 

i 

a 
D 

X 

O 

1 

Q 
O 

X 

9 

Q 

O- 

Cambridge        .      -  - 

9 

9 

9 

i 

Q 
t> 

•■5 

1 

Chester     -      .      -  - 

12 

12 

_ 

11 

_ 

I 

1 

4 

2 

1 

7 

1 

Cornwall   -      -      -  - 

13 

10 

3 

5 

6 

2 

_ 

2 

6 

2 

2 

1 

Cumberland 

9 

7 

2 

9 

- 

- 

- 

- 

5 

1 

1 

3 

Derby       .      .      .  - 

9 

9 

- 

9 

- 

- 

- 

1 

2 

2 

2 

3 

Devon      .      .      .  - 

zU 

17 

2 

1 

9 

o 
<> 

o 

O 

o 

•3 

O' 

Dorset       .      .      .  - 

iz 

12 

_ 

6 

1 

2 

3 

3 

5 

3 

1 

Durham    .      -      -  - 

15 

15 

- 

15 

- 

_ 

- 

2 

1 

3 

7 

% 

Essex  .... 

16 

16 

- 

12 

1 

- 

3 

3 

1 

1 

9 

1 

Gloucester  ■       -      -  - 

17 

14 

3 

_ 

_ 

1 

8 

- 

5 

6 

XT        £  1 

Jdereiord          -      -  - 

Q 

Q 

O 

O 

1 
1 

1 

1 

5 

6; 

Hertford    .      -      -  - 

12 

12 

_ 

12 

_ 

2 

2 

2 

7 

Hunts       -      -      -  - 

3 

3 

- 

3 

- 

- 

- 

2 

- 

— 

- 

1 

Kent  

26 

25 

1 

14 

7 

4 

1 

6 

5 

4 

6 

&■ 

ijancashire       .      -  - 

9n 

29 

- 

29 

- 

- 

6 

5 

2 

9 

14 

11 

1  1 
1  1 

•J 

o 

3 

2 

4 

2. 

Lincoln     -      ■  - 

1  ft 

AO 

16 

- 

13 

2 

1 

1 

6 

4 

3 

2 

London     .      .      -  - 

28 

9ft 

1  9 

1 

1 

13 

3 

Middlesex  -      -      -  - 

6 

6 

- 

6 

- 

- 

- 

2 

2 

1 

1 

Monmouth - 

6 

6 

- 

5 

- 

■  - 

1 

- 

3 

2 

1 

— 

Norfolk     .      -      -  - 

21 

- 

15 

5 

- 

1 

4 

2 

5 

8 

5- 

Noi'thampton    -      -  - 

15> 

Jb^ 

I  11 

1 

11 

- 

1 

- 

- 

- 

6 

6 

3^ 

Northumberland 

TO 

12 

- 

10 

- 

2 

— 

3 

1 

1 

6 

a 

Notts        .      .      -  - 

a 

o 

Q 
O 

Q 
O 

2 

2 

1 

2 

1 

Uxiortl      .       _      -  - 

Q 

9 

- 

7 

- 

- 

2 

5 

— 

1 

2 

1. 

Rutland    -      .      -  - 

2 

2 

- 

1 

1 

— 

— 

2 

1 

Salop  -      -      -      -  - 

15 

14 

1 

10 

2 

1 

■  2 

2 

7 

1 

4 

1 

Somerset   .      .      -  - 

17 

17 

- 

15 

1 

1 

- 

4 

2 

2 

8 
10 

3 

Southampton     .      .  - 

25 

25 

- 

19 

1 

5 

1 

7 

5 

9^ 

Stafford     .      -      -  - 

17 

1  7 
X  / 

1  *j 

2 

2 

3 

3 

3 

6 

7 

Suffolk 

14 

14 

- 

11 

2 

- 

1 

1 

3 

4 

5 

2 

Surrey      .      .      -  - 

11 

11 

10 

1 

A 
4 

2 

5 

1 

Sussex      •            ■"  " 

20 

20 

- 

15 

3 

2 

- 

4 

1 

11 

5. 

Warwick   -      -      -  - 

14 

13 

1 

10 

3 

1 

2 

2 

7 

8- 

Wpyfmnrlfl.nd      -        ~  ~ 

3 

!  3 

3 

1 

1 

1 

Wilts-      -      -      -  - 

17 

17 

15 

1 

1 

5 

1 

6 

8- 

Worcester  - 

12 

12 

11 

1 

1 

2 

1 

7 

7 

Yorks(E.R.)  - 

10 

10 

10 

2 

3 

2 

3 

Yorks(N.R.)  - 

17 

17 

17 

4 

4 

1 

8 

4 
6 

Yorks(W.R.)    -  - 

35 

35 

33 

2 

5 

9 

4 

18 

Wales  (12  counties)  - 

46 

43 

3 

28 

13 

3 

2 

2 

19 

8 

8 

14 

Total  - 

638 

625(«) 

13 

525 

57 

33 

23 

116(6) 

129 

8e(c) 

224  id) 

168  (e) 

^Qte, — The  figures  refer  to  the  number  of  casual  wards. 

(a)  Including  three  wards  where  men  only  are  searched.  ■  t 

(h)  In  one  ward  the  detention  is  only  in  the  case  of  vagrants  under  60  years  of  age,  and  in  one  men  who  have  promise  ot  or  appear 

in  search  of  work  are  not  detained.  .  .  4.   i  j  a 

ic)  In  four  wards  vagrants  are  detained  "  occasionally,"  in  one  habituals  only,  in  one  only  single  men,  in  one  not  old  men  ana 

men  having  work  to  go  to,  in  one  not  aged  and  decrepit  men,  in  two  not  men  in  search  of  work,  and  m  one  not  those  witu  wives  ana 

families.^^  four  wards  the  detention  is  at  tlie  master's  discretion,  in  nine  "  not  always,"  in  one  habituals  only,  in  one  if  with  baby  in. 
arms  and  in  one  in  bad  weather.  n  t,  j-  j  Konri 

(e)  In  one  ward  married  couples  are  not  detained,  in  two  wards  able  bodied  men  only,  in  one  only  able-bodied  nien  and  husbana, 
and  wife,  in  two  wards  women  not  often,  in  four  the  detention  is  subject  to  rules  of  the  way-ticket  system,  in  one  subject  to  master 
discretion,  in  five  not  during  hop-picking,  «Src.,  in  four  not  in  the  case  of  men  if  they  have  work  m  district  or  appear  in  searcn  01  it, 
in  two  not  those  admitted  on  Saturday,  in  one  only  half  the  men,  and  in  six  only  over  Sunday. 
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4.   TASKS   OF   WOEK   IN   CASUAL   WARDS.  Appendix 

XIII. 

{From,  Replies  furnished  by  Boards  of  Guardians.)  " 


County. 

Number  of  Casual  Wards. 

Whether  any  Task 
is  required. 

Number  of  Wards  with  the  following  tasks. 

Yes. 

d 

Not  always. 

For  men  only. 

Stone  breaking. 

Stone  pounding. 

Oakum 
Picking. 

Wood  cutting  or  sawing. 

Gardening,  Digging, 
Farmwork,  Arc. 

Pumping. 

Cleaning, 
Scrubbing 
or 

Washing. 

Needlework. 

Corn  grinding. 

Men. 

» 

s 

o 

Men. 

Women. 

ieds     .      -      -      -  - 

5 

5 

- 

- 

4 

2 

2 

3 

1 

2 

- 

2 

4 

1 

- 

5erks    -       •       -       "  - 

12 

12 

_ 

— 

- 

5 

4 

9 

7 

2 

3 

1 

I 

10 

— 

— 

7 

7 

- 

— 

— 

3 

3 

3 

3 

2 

3 

2 

3 

7 

2 

— 

Cambridge    -       -       -  - 

9 

9 

— 

8 

3 

4 

2 

2 

1 

6 

Chester-      -      -      -  - 

12 

11 

- 

1 

8 

I 

3 

5 

5 

2 

2 

8 

- 

- 

Cornwall      -       -       -  - 

13 

13 

- 

8 

1 

1 

2 

5 

6 

2 

11 

Cumberland  -      -      -  - 

9 

9 

9 

- 

2 

4 

1 

1 

9 

Jerby  ----- 

9 

8 

_ 

1 

6 

3 

1 

5 

4 

1 

7 

2 

20 

18 

i 

I 

16 

6 

2 

2 

4 

7 

1 

4 

18 

1 

Dorset  -      -      -      -  - 

12 

11 

1 

5 

1 

3 

1 

3 

4 

3 

5 

9 

1 

Durham  - 

15 

14 

1 

10 

4 

1 

7 

7 

1 

14 

1 

5ssex  ----- 

16 

16 

11 

11 

12 

1 

3 

4 

11 

1 

JTlULlOtJoLiCl  " 

17 

16 

1 

16 

3 

6 

5 

3 

1 

11 

1 

Tereford      -       -       -  - 

8 

8 

8 

~ 

1 

2 

1 

7 

Hertford       -       -       -  - 

12 

10 

1 

1 

2 

1 

8 

5 

3 

2 

2 

1 

5 

1 

"lunts  ----- 

.3 

3 

- 

~~ 

2 

3 

2 

I 

1 

T 

^ent    -      -      -      -  " 

26 

24 

2 

15 

13 

8 

10 

3 

12 

2 

2 

20 

2 

~ 

(fi'nf*3sliirft    -        -        -  * 

29 

27 

1 

1 

19 

1 

7 

7 

12 

7 

8 

26 

4 

6 

11 

10 

1 

- 

6 

1 

2 

4 

2 

1 

2 

9 

^lincoln        -       -       -  . 

16 

15 

— 

1 

8 

- 

6 

2 

9 

5 

— 

1 

11 

- 

^jondon        -       -       -  - 

28 

27 

1 

— 

~ 

21 

1 

26 

24 

2 

4 

— 

11 

17 

14 

1 

kliddlesex    -      -      -  - 

6 

5 

- 

1 

5 

I 

2 

3 

3 

5 

5 

donmouth  - 

6 

6 

- 

5 

3 

3 

3 

2 

- 

1 

5 

- 

- 

•^nrfnllr          -        -         -  - 

21 

20 

1 

10 

13 

13 

1 

2 

2 

10 

1 

*J"ArtliaTin'nf.rtTi         -        -  - 

12 

10 

2 

9 

I 

5 

5 

3 

4 

1 

10 

3 

^ortbumberland  -      -  - 

12 

12 

- 

11 

- 

1 

2 

4 

1 

- 

10 

1 

- 

*^otts    -       -       -       -  - 

8 

8 

8 

1 

1 

3 

I 

2 

8 

Dxford  -      -      -      -  - 

9 

9 

- 

- 

- 

5 

4 

5 

7 

2 

4 

1 

3 

- 

- 

ilutland       .       -       -  - 

z 

1 

L 

I. 

9 

I 

1 

i. 

1 

J. 

z* 

sQlnTi      _         „         -         —  — 

15 

14 

_ 

1 

15 

4 

3 

4 

4 

2 

5 

14 

1 

sr\TYl  PTdpl",           _            _           —  — 

17 

16 

1 

15 

3 

2 

4 

15 

50utliampton       -      -  - 

25 

21 

Zl 

2 

7 

10 

4 

5 

5 

12 

3 

4 

20 

4 

5tafford       .      -      -  - 

17 

14 

1 

2 

13 

7 

7 

8 

5 

2 

2 

13 

3 

Suffolk  ----- 

14 

12 

2 

8 

7 

2 

4 

6 

2 

1 

8 

2 

1 

5ij.rrGy  -       —       —       ~  - 
Sussex  -      -      -      -  - 

11 

10 

— 

1 

7 

3 

10 

o 

6 

5 

1 

1 

6 

2 

I 

20 

17 

3 

5 

15 

8 

9 

2 

9 

3 

4 

19 

tVarwick  - 

14 

11 

1 

2 

12 

7 

7 

4 

7 

1  ' 

H 

2 

iVestmorland       -      .  - 

3 

2 

1 

3 

1 

I 

2 

3 

I 

1 

iVilts    -      -      -      -  - 

17 

15 

2 

11 

1 

9 

6 

5 

7 

4 

2 

14 

1 

Worcester     -      .      -  - 

12 

11 

1 

12 

I 

4 

8 

6 

12 

I 

forks  (E.R.) 

10 

9 

1 

9 

1 

1 

3 

1 

1 

1 

7 

i"orks(N.R.) 

17 

13 

1 

3 

14 

2 

3 

6 

3 

1 

13 

1 

forks  (W.R.) 

35 

34 

1 

24 

15 

7 

13 

5 

3 

30 

1 

3 

iVales  (12  counties) 

46 

45 

1 

39 

2 

8 

4 

9 

18 

2 

2 

29 

1 

1 

Total  . 

638 

589 

14 

7 

28 

438 

75 

(a) 
221 

{h) 
206 

176 

(c) 
199 

43 

78 

488 

58 

17 

Note. — The  figures  refer  to  the  number  of  casual  wards, 
(a)  In  one  ward  the  task  is  coir-picking. 

(6)  In  one  ward  the  task  is  teasing  cocoa-fibre,  in  one  flock-picking,  in  three  picking  bed-fibre,  in  one  re-picking  beds,  and  in 
)ne  coir-picking. 

(c)  In  one  ward  the  task  is  carrying  coal. 
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DEPARTMENTAL  COMMITTEE  ON  VAGRANCY  . 

5.   DIETARY   IN   CASUAL  WAEDS. 
{From  Replies  furnished  by  Boards  of  Guaidians.) 


County. 

Number  of 
Casual  Wards. 

Breakfast  and  Supper. 

Mid-day  Meal. 

Men. 

*Women. 

Men. 

Women. 

Bread  with 
Tea,  Coffee, 
or  Milk. 

Bread  only. 

Bread  with 
Gruel 
or  Broth. 

Bread  with 
Milk. 

Bread  only. 

Bread  with 
Gruel 
or  Broth. 

Bread  with 

Tea  or 
Coffee,  &c. 

Bread  and 
Cheese  only. 

Bread, 
Cheese,ISoup, 
or  Broth. 

None  given. 

Bread  and 
Cheese  only. 

Bread, 
Cheese,  Soup 
or  Broth. 

None  given. 

Beds 

5 

4 

1 

_ 

_ 

5 

_ 

5 

_ 

_ 

5 

_ 

12 

- 

12 

- 

2 

8 

2 

12 

- 

- 

11 

1 

- 

Bucks 

7 

1 

4 

2 

5 

2 

4 

3 

3 

4 

Cambridge 

9 

6 

3 

6 

3 

9 

1-7 

7 

2 

Chester 

12 

1 

3 

8 

10 

2 

9 

2 

1 

9 

2 

1 

Cornwall  - 

13 

3 

1 

9 

1 

1 

9 

2 

4 

6 

3 

4 

6 

3 

Cumberland 

9 

_ 

2 

7 

8 

1 

6 

2 

— 

5 

4 

_ 

Derby 

9 

1 

6 

2 

8 

7 

1 

•t 
1 

D 

i 

Devon 

20 

3 

3 

14 

16 

3 

6 

10 

4 

5 

11 

4 

Dorset 

12 

- 

11 

1 

1 

6 

2 

9 

2 

1 

8 

2 

Durham  - 

15 

6 

9 

13 

1 

10 

5 

lU 

D 

Essex 

16 

_ 

13 

3 

_ 

1 

13 

2 

15 

1 

- 

15 

1 

- 

vjrioucester 

17 

1 

11 

5 

- 

1 

14 

2 

10 

5 

2 

9 

5 

3 

XTClclOrQ  - 

8 

- 

8 

- 

- 

1 

6 

1 

3 

5 

- 

3 

5 

- 

Hertford  - 

12 

1 

10 

1 

11 

1 

10 

I 

1  1 

1 

Hunts 

3 

3 

- 

1 

2 

3 

- 

3 

- 

Kent 

26 

2 

16 

8 

3 

16 

7 

18 

5 

2 

17 

6 

a 

J-iancashire 

29 

3 

11 

15 

1 

1 

25 

2 

24 

3 

- 

25 

4 

- 

11 

- 

9 

2 

_ 

_ 

10 

1 

9 

- 

1 

10 

- 

1 

Idncoln 

16 

_ 

4 

12 

_ 

2 

13 

1 

10 

4 

1 

10 

5 

1 

London  - 

28 

- 

- 

28 

_ 

- 

28 

- 

26 

2 

- 

26 

2 

- 

Middlesex  - 

6 

3 

3 

5 

1 

o 

1 

O 

Monmouth 

6 

3 

3 

3 

2 

2 

2 

2 

1 

2 

3 

Norfolk  - 

21 

_ 

18 

3 

_ 

2 

19 

_ 

20 

- 

1 

18 

- 

3 

Northampton  - 

12 

8 

4 

- 

1 

10 

1 

9 

3 

- 

8 

4 

Northumberland 

12 

1 

3 

8 

1 

9 

1 

£» 
O 

0 

A 

7 

1 

OtiS 

8 

4 

4 

8 

7 

1 

6 

2 

(Jxiord. 

9 

- 

9 

- 

- 

- 

9 

- 

9 

- 

- 

9 

~ 

- 

Rutland  - 

2 

2 

1 

1 

2 

1 

1 

oalop 

Somerset  - 

15 

11 

4 

13 

2 

10 

2 

2 

10 

3 

2. 

17 

11 

6 

4 

12 

1 

17 

17 

Southampton 

25 

3 

18 

4 

- 

2 

16 

7 

21 

2 

2 

18 

4 

3 

Stafford  - 

17 

14 

3 

17 

15 

2 

13 

1 

3 

Suffolk  - 

14 

14 

12 

2 

11 

2 

1 

9 
10 

3 

2 

Surrey 

11 

10 

1 

11 

10 

1 

1 

Sussex 

20 

18 

2 

2 

15 

3 

20 

18 

2 

Warwick  - 

14 

9 

5 

14 

11 

3 

11 

3 

Westmorland  - 

3 

3 

3 

2 

1 

1 

2 

Wilts 

17 

1 

12 

4 

1 

14 

2 

15 

2 

15 

2 

Worcester  - 

12 

7 

5 

12 

9 

3 

9 

3 

Yorks  (E.R.)  - 

10 

1 

6 

3 

1 

8 

1 

9 

1 

9 

1 

1  orKs  .is..) 

17 

13 

4 

1 

16 

10 

5 

2 

9 

5 

3 

Yorks  (W.R.)  - 

35 

1 

23 

11 

32 

3 

.  27 

7 

1 

25 

8 

2 

Wales  (12  coun- 

17 

11 

16 

21 

ties) 

46 

1 

15 

30 

1 

31 

1 

18 

9 

Total    -  - 

638 

24 

374 

240(a) 

5 

33 

522(6) 

63(c) 

474 

|ll5  {d) 

41 

437 

134(e) 

67 

Note. — The  figures  refer  to  the  number  of  casual  wards. 

(a)  In  two  wards  bread  and  cheese  is  given,  in  one  soup,  and  in  one  butter  with  bread. 
lb)  In  three  wards  soup,  and  in  two  cheese  is  given  with  bread. 

(c)  In  one  ward  treacle  is  given,  in  two  dripping,  and  in  three  butter,  in  addition.  j  u  it-      -n  ■ 

(d)  In  six  wards  the  ordinary  workhouse  diet  is  given,  in  one  bread  only,  in  one  bread  gruel  and  buttermilk,  ui  one 
gruel  or  milk  porridge,  and  in  one  bread  cheese  and  suet  pudding,  and  in  eight  wards  various  other  diets. 

(e)  In  eight  wards  the  ordinary  workhouse  diet  is  given,  in  two  coffee,  in  one  bread  cheese  and  buttermilk,  in  one' 
bread  and  buttermilk,  and  in  one  bread  cheese  and  suet  pudding.  j  -    tit  j.u 

*  In  addition  to  tlie  wards  enumerated  no  breakfast  or  supper  appears  to  be  given  in  one  ward  in  Monmouth,  one 
Northumberland,  and  thirteen  in  Wales. 
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APPENDIX  XIV.  Appendix 


VAGRANCY  IN  IRELAND. 


{Memorandiim  prepared  by  the  Loc 

The  number  of  "  casuals,"  "  tramps,"  or  "  night 
lodgers,"  as  they  are  variously  called,  relieved  in  Irish 
workhouses  during  each  week  of  the  period  from  2nd 
April,  1904,  to  1st  April,  1905,  inclusive,  varied  from 
3,718  (in  the  week  ended  11th  June,  1904)  to  6,235  (in 
that  ended  25th  March  following),  the  weekly  average 
being  4,788.  The  daily  average  was  about  745,  which 
represents  seventeen  in  every  100,000  of  the  population. 
The  number  of  males  was  usually  from  four  to  five  times 
that  of  the  females. 

There  are  no  special  enactments  dealing  with  this 
class  of  poor  in  Irish  workhouses  corresponding  to  "  The 
Pauper  Inmates  Discharge  and  Regulation  (England) 
Act,  1871  '■  or  "  The  Casual  Poor  (England)  Act,  1882,". 
which  regulate  and  control  the  discharge  of  paupers  from 
workhouses  and  wards  provided  for  the  casual  poor. 

The  destitute  wayfarer  who  seeks  the  shelter  of  a 
workhouse  in  Ireland  is  exactly  in  the  same  position  as 
any  other  person  applying  for  relief,  even  when  his  applica- 
tion for  admission  to  the  workhouse  is  avowedly  for 
one  night  only.  These  admissions  usually  take  place 
on  an  order  from  a  relieving  officer,  but  in  the  absence 
of  such  an  order  the  responsibility  of  admitting  or  refusing 
to  admit  is  cast  on  the  master  of  the  workhouse.  The 
fact  of  an  applicant  being  able-bodied,  or  being  known 
to  be  an  offender  under  the  Vagrancy  Act  would  not 
necessarily  involve  a  refusal  of  relief,  the  qualification 
for  which  is  destitution.  The  relieving  officer  (  or  the 
master,  as  the  case  may  be)  is  required  to  determine  on 
his  own  responsibility,  whether  the  case  is  one  of  "  sudden 
and  urgent  "  necessity,  in  which  case  he  is  bound  to 
give  an  order  for  provisional  admission  to  the  workhouse, 
and  to  bring  the  case  before  the  board  of  guardians 
at  their  next  meeting,  but  he  has  no  authority  to  give 
an  order  for  admission  for  "  one  night  only  "  or  for  any 
limited  time.  If  he  deems  the  case  not  to  be  one  of 
sudden  and  urgent  necessity,  he  has  no  authority  to  give 
an  order  for  admission  at  all,  but  is  nevertheless  bound 
to  bring  the  application  before  the  guardians  at  their 
next  meeting. 

The  relieving  officer  and  the  master  are  held  responsible 
for  the  due  exercise  of  their  discretion,  so  as  on  the 
one  hand  to  avoid  incurring  the  risk  of  severe  suffering 
to  any  destitute  applicant  in  consequence  of  a  refusal  of 
admission,  and  on  the  other,  to  decline  admission  in 
cases  which  are  clearly  not  of  the  class  which  the  law  has 
empowered  them  to  relieve  without  previous  reference 
to  the  board  of  guardians. 

The  workhouse  regulations  require  that  every  case  of 
admission,  without  exception,  shall  be  entered  in  the  books, 
that  all  persons  admitted  shall  be  subject  to  the  pro- 
visions of  the  rules  regarding  searching,  cleansing  of 
clothing,  discipline  and  diet,  and  that  they  shall  be  kept 
at  work  according  to  their  ability.  Any  pauper  refusing 
to  perform  the  task  of  work  allotted  to  him,  or  otherwise 
infringing  the  workhouse  regulations  can  be  prosecuted 
or  otherwise  punished  as  provided  in  the  rules. 

These  rules  are,  we  regret  to  say,  very  often  not  adhered 
to.  The  regulation  regarding  the  giving  of  baths  is 
evaded  in  every  possible  way,  on  the  plea  of  ill-health, 
etc.,  and  the  porters  appointed  in  many  workhouses  are 
often  physically  unfit  to  adopt  stringent  measures  with 
this  troublesome  class  of  inmate.  The  male  tramps  are 
generally  required  to  perform  a  certain  task  of  work, 
such  as  stone  breaking,  before  leaving.  The  female 
tramps  are  sometimes  required  to  pick  oakum,  but 
generally  it  has  been  found  impossible  to  put  them  to  any 
kind  of  work  beyond  cleaning  up  their  ward. 

The  tramps  are  admitted  to  the  different  workhouses 
usually  late  in  the  evening,  and  they  get  a  supper  con- 
sisting generally  of  six  or  eight  ounces  of  bread  and  a 
pint  of  milk.  They  are  searched  in  a  more  or  less  per- 
functory manner,  and  are  then  locked  up  for  the  night 
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in  the  probationary  ward.  In  the  morning  they  receive 
a  breakfast  somewhat  similar  to  the  supper  of  the  night 
before.  They  must  give  3  hours'  notice  before  quitting 
the  workhouse. 

The  amount  of  work  these  tramps  are  called  upon  to 
perform  depends  entirely  on  the  energy  and  strictness  of 
the  master.    One  of  our  inspectors  reports — 

"  In  about  one-third  of  my  workhouses  the  male  tramps 
have  to  break  about  three  cwt.  of  road  material,  and  in 
the  remainder  they  either  do  no  work  at  all,  or  else  they 
are  put  to  carry  out  and  empty  receptacles  in  the  closets, 
or  to  pump  water  for  a  couple  of  hours.  My  experience 
is  that  the  workhouses  they  dislike  the  most  are  those 
where  a  fixed  task,  which  takes  from  two  to  three  hour 
to  perform,  is  given  to  them." 

The  tramps  rarely  remain  more  than  a  night  in  the 
same  workhouse,  and  the  same  tramp  seldom  repeats 
a  visit  to  a  workhouse  where  stringent  and  stern  measures 
are  taken  to  enforce  the  performance  of  a  regular  task. 

There  are  many  different  types  of  vagrants,  and  these 
in  turn  vary  in  different  parts  of  the  country. 

In  the  western  districts  of  Ireland,  comprising  the 
counties  of  Galway,  Longford,Westmeath,  King's  County, 
and  portions  of  Cavan,  Roscommon  and  Clare,  the  vag- 
rants may  be  divided  into  two  classes  : — 

(1)  .  Beggars,  i.e.  persons  who  confine  their  opera- 
tions to  a  limited  area,  frequenting  markets  and 
fairs  in  the  vicinity  of  their  place  of  residence,  say 
within  an  area  of  ten  or  twelve  Irish  miles,  lodging 
for  a  night  by  the  fireside  of  charitably  disposed 
peasants,  and  in  their  wanderings,  sometimes,  espec- 
ially in  summer,  sleeping  out  under  hedges  and  hay- 
stacks. These  are  very  often  simply  unoffending  poor 
persons  who  have  lost  their  homes  and  frequent  the 
country  and  small  towns  where  they  were  originally 
known  when  in  better  circumstances.  This  class,  al- 
though often  wearisome  by  their  importunities  for 
alms,  are,  as  a  rule,  not  unpopular  with  the  country 
people  whose  charity  they  seek.  Indeed,  to  some  ex- 
tent the  well-known  charity  of  the  Irish  peasant  is 
calculated  to  perpetuate  begging.  These  beggars, 
although  coming  within  the  provisions  of  section  3 
of  the  Vagrancy  (Ireland)  Act,  10  &  11  Vic.  ch.  84, 
are  seldom  interfered  with  by  the  police  or  by  any 
other  person,  and  they  are  allowed  to  carry  on  their 
occupation — for  occupation  it  undoubtedly  is — with- 
out any  effort  being  made  to  check  them. 

(2)  .  The  professional  tramp. — The  professional 
tramp  has  very  often  been  reared  a  tramp,  and  remains 
a  vagrant  all  his  life.  He  is  often  young  and  able- 
bodied,  but  in  many  instances  unfit,  and  in  all  cases 
unwilling,  to  work,  having  from  his  infancy  done 
nothing  but  tramp  from  town  to  town.  He  frequents 
fairs,  markets,  race-meetings,  and  other  places  of 
amusement,  begging  or  singing  ballads,  and  thieving 
and  intimidating  when  he  gets  the  chance.  This 
class  is  just  as  much  disliked  by  the  country  people 
as  the  genuine  beggar  is  tolerated.  In  the  extreme 
western  portion  of  the  country  this  class  of  vagrant 
is  practically  unknown,  owing  chiefly  to  the  long; 
distances  which  have  to  be  traversed  from  town  to 
town  and  from  workhouse  to  workhouse,  but  in  the 
eastern  and  midland  counties  the  professional  tramp 
abounds.  In  many  places  these  tramps  levy  a  kind 
of  blackmail,  people  being  only  too  glad  to  get  rid 
of  them  for  a  trifle  either  in  food  or  money. 

When  these  tramps  are  prosecuted  by  guardians,  great 
trouble  is  experienced  in  obtaining  convictions,  owing 
to  the  difficulty  of  proving  that  they  had  left  their  own 
union  "  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  relief,^''  as  is  necessary 
1o  secure  a  conviction  under  section  3  of  the  Vagrant 
Act,  1847,  and  these  persons  almost  invariably  put  for- 
ward the  plea  that  they  are  looking  for  work.  This 
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difficulty  in  obtaining  convictions,  together  with  the 
leniency  towards  the  genuine  beggar  before  referred  to, 
accounts  for  the  comparatively  small  number  of  prosecu- 
tions of  workhouse  casuals  in  Ireland  under  the 
Vagrancy  Act. 

No  person  can  look  around  a  town  in  which  a  workhouse 
is  situated  without  being  struck  by  the  fact  that  the  evil 
of  professional  vagrancy  has  an  undesirably  large  ex- 
istence. Anyone  approaching  a  town  about  noon  will  in- 
variably meet  some  six  or  eight  of  the  class,  whom  he 
cannot  mistake,  quitting  the  town.  If  leaving  a  town 
in  the  evening,  the  traveller  will  meet  the  tramps  arriving, 
especially  on  the  eve  of  a  fair  day,  when  the  number 
of  night  lodgers  is  generally  doubled.  When  a  race  meeting 
is  to  be  held,  or  a  militia  regiment  is  being  mobilised,  the 
casual  wards  of  the  workhouses  are  filled  to  overflowing ; 
the  same  thing  occurs  when  the  regiment  is  being 
disbanded. 

The  guardians  can  hardly  be  blamed  for  their  failure 
to  prosecute  tramps  who  frequent  their  workhouses.  In 
addition  to  the  difficulty  of  securing  convictions,  already 
alluded  to,  it  is  quite  impossible  for  any  one  union,  how- 
ever willing,  to  deal  effectively  with  a  question  which  only 
collective  action  can  remedy,  as  stringent  measures  in 
any  one  union  only  diverts  the  stream  of  deserving  and 
undeserving  poor  into  another  channel. 

There  is  a  very  general  feeling  throughout  the  country 
that  the  present  laws  dealing  with  vagrants  are  unsatis- 
factory, and  that  effective  means  should  be  provided 
to  deal  with  this  class,  and  that  there  is  a  necessity  for 
institutions  where  suitable  work  would  be  provided, 
and  these  persons  detained  for  a  sufficient  time  to  convince 
them  that  tramping  from  union  to  union  means  detention 
and  hard  work.  It  is  believed  that  the  majority  of  these 
persons  tramp  the  country  on  a  pre-arranged  and  system- 
atic plan,  so  as  to  enable  them  to  attend  certain  race 
meetings,  fairs  and  markets.  If,  however,  this  type  of 
tramp  were  aware  that  he  was  likely  to  lose  his  liberty 
for  a  considerable  time,  and  made  to  work  and  placed 
on  plain  fare,  it  would  undoubtedly  be  a  great  deter- 
rent to  this  idle,  thriftless,  and  to  some  extent  criminal 
life. 

We  annex  copies  of  Circular  Letters  addressed  to 
boards  of  guardians  from  time  to  time  regarding  tramps 
in  workhouses.  We  also  append  a  summary  of  the  law 
of  vagrancy  in  force  in  this  country,  together  with  some 
figures  extracted  from  the  published  reports  of  judicial 
and  criminal  statistics,  showing  the  number  of  persons 
apprehended  by  the  police,  and  subsequently  summarily 
convicted  for  vagrancy  for  the  past  five  years. 

Local  Government  Board,  Ireland, 
nth  January,  1906. 


SUMMiRY  OF  THE  LaW  IN  FORCE  IN  IRELAND  REGARD INGf 

Vagrancy. 
Misbehaviour  of  Paupers,  &c. 

Under  sec.  .58  of  the  Poor  Relief  Act,  1838,  every 
person  who  refuses  to  be  lodged  and  maintained  in  the 
workhouse  of  any  union,  or  absconds  out  of  such  work- 
house while  his  wife  or  any  child  whom  he  may  be  liable 
to  maintain  shall  be  relieved  therein,  and  every  person 
maintained  in  a  workhouse  who  refuses  to  be  set  to  work 
or  is  guilty  of  drunkenness,  insubordination  to  the  officers 
of  the  union,  or  disobedience  to  the  rules,  is  liable,  on 
conviction  before  any  justice  of  the  peace  at  petty  sessions 
in  open  court,  to  be  committed  to  the  common  gaol  or 
house  of  correction,  there  to  be  kept  at  hard  labour 
for  any  time  not  exceeding  one  calendar  month. 

The  third  section  of  the  Vagrancy  (Ireland)  Act,  10  & 
11  Vic.  eh.  84,  renders  a  person  liable  to  a  month's  im- 
prisonment with  hard  labour  for  any  of  the  following 
oflences : — 

1.  Wandering  abroad  and  begging. 

2.  Placing  himself  in  any  public  place  to  beg  and 
gather  alms. 

3.  Causing  or  procuring  or  encouraging  any  child 
or  children  to  do  so. 

4.  Going  from  the  union  in  which  he  has  been 
resident  to  some  other  union  for  the  purpose  of 
obtaining  relief. 

The  fourth  section  empowers  "  any  person  whatsoever  " 
to  apprehend  any  person  whom  he  shall  find  offending 
against  the  Act,  and  to  convey  the  offender  before  any 
justice  of  the  peace  to  be  dealt  with  as  provided  by  the 
Act,  or  to  deliver  him  to  any  constable  or  other  peace 
officer  of  the  county  or  place  wherein  he  shall  be  appre- 
hended, to  be  taken  as  aforesaid.  The  section  further 
provides  that  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  every  constable 
or  peace  officer  to  take  into  his  custody  every  offender 
so  delivered  to  him,  and  to  take  and  convey  such  offender 
before  a  justice  of  the  peace  as  soon  as  may  be  reasonably 
practicable,  to  be  dealt  with  as  is  directed  by  the  Act. 

The  fifth  section  empowers  any  justice  of  the  peace  to 
issue  his  warrant  for  the  apprehension  of  any  offender 
against  the  provisions  of  the  Act. 

No  proceeding  by  or  before  any  justice  of  the  peace,- 
under  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  can  be  quashed  for  want 
of  form,  or  be  removable  into  any  of  the  superior  courts 
by  writ  of  certiorari  (sec.  6). 

Any  justice  or  justices  of  the  peace  may  hear  and 
determine  cases  of  vagrancy  out  of  petty  sessions  (sec.  8 
of  14  &  15  Vic.  c.  93) 

Sec.  15  of  the  Prevention  of  Crimes  Act,  1871,  34 
&  35  Vic,  ch.  112,  amends  and  extends  to  Ireland  sec.  4 
of  the  Vagrancy  Act,  1824,  under  which  justices  of  the 
peace  are  enabled  to  commit  to  prison  for  a  period  not 
exceeding  three  months  with  hard  labour  any  persons 
convicted  of  the  offences  set  forth  in  that  section. 


The  following  figures  extracted  from  the  reports  of  judicial  and  criminal  statistics  show  the  number  oi 
persons  apprehended  by  the  police,  and  subsequently  convicted,  under  summary  jurisdiction,  for  vagrancy,  for 
each  year  from  1900  to  1904 — the  latest  return  available : — 


a 
O 


So 

> 


Offences. 


Begging  

Sleeping  out  -      -      -  - 

Gaming,  etc.  ------ 

Possessing  picklocks  and  other  implements 
Found  in  enclosed  premises    -      -  - 
Frequenting  ------ 

Other  offences  ------ 

Total  for  each  year      -      -  - 


1900. 

1901. 

1902. 

1903. 

1904. 

701 

749 

761 

817 

817 

508 

497 

449 

397 

568 

12 

8 

11 

12 

6 

1 

1 

1 

I 

70 

65 

59 

89 

95 

49 

27 

47 

58 

39 

269 

346 

247 

309 

354 

1,610 

1,693 

1,575 

1,682 

1,880 

ifote. — Persons  conricted  on  summons  are  excluded  from  above  figures. 
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Cieculaes. 


Poor  Law  Commission  Office,  Dublin, 
30th  May,  1853. 

gjjj^ — Several  cases  have  been  recently  brought  under 
the  notice  of  the  Commissioners  for  administering  the  laws 
for  relief  of  the  poor  in  Ireland,  in  which  it  appeared  that 
paupers  who  had  been  discharged  from  the  workhouse, 
and  who  were  desirous  of  proceeding  to  distant  parts 
of  the  country,  had  been  furnished  with  documents 
signed  by  the  master,  or  some  other  officer  of  the  work- 
house, certifying  the  fact  of  the  pauper's  discharge  from 
the  workhouse,  his  desire  to  proceed  to  some  distant 
union,  and  his  inability  to  maintain  himself  on  the  road, 
and  recommending  the  masters  of  the  several  workhouses 
at  which  he  might  apply  on  the  journey  to  afford  him  food 
and  shelter  for  the  night. 

This  practice  is  open  to  very  serious  objections,  not 
only  on  account  of  its  tendency  to  encourage  mendicancy 
hut  also  as  promoting  a  direct  breach  of  the  third  section 
of  the  Vagrant  Act  (10  and  11  Vic,  c.  84),  which  renders 
the  going  from  one  union  to  another  for  the  purpose  of 
obtaining  relief,  a  punishable  offence. 

In  the  Commissioners'  circular  letter  of  the  3rd 
February,  1851,  they  communicated  to  the  board  of 
guardians  the  opinion  of  the  then  Attorney-General,  that 
an  indictment  would  lie  against  a  board  of  guardians  for 
causing  paupers  to  be  removed  from  their  union  to  another, 
thereby  burdening  the  latter  with  the  cost  of  their  support, 
and  although  the  oases  now  referred  to  are  somewhat 
different  from  those  on  which  this  opinion  was  given,  the 
Commissioners  think  it  probable  that  parties  who  are 
proved  to  have  been  guilty  of  promoting  the  commission 
of  an  offence  under  the  Vagrant  Law  in  the  way  described 
might  be  held  to  be  liable  to  punishment ;  and  the  Com- 
missioners will  deem  it  their  duty  to  take  very  serious 
notice  of  the  conduct  of  any  union  officer  who  may  here- 
after be  proved  to  have  given  documents  of  the  nature 
above  mentioned  to  paupers  on  their  discharge. 

The  Commissioners  request  that  the  contents  of  this 
circular  may  be  made  known  to  all  the  officers  of  the 
union. 

By  Order  of  the  Commissioners, 

W.  Stanley. 

Secretary. 

To  the  Clerk  of  each  Union. 


Poor  Law  Commission  Office,  Dublin, 
m  August,  1857. 

Sm, — The  Commissioners  for  administering  the  laws 
for  relief  of  the  poor  in  Ireland  have  had  their  attention 
drawn  to  the  circumstance,  that  a  practice  prevails  in 
many  imions  of  admitting  a  class  of  persons  to  the  work- 
house who  are  termed  "  Night  Lodgers,"-  the  admission 
being  avowedly  for  one  night  only.  The  mode  in  which 
such  admissions  take  place,  and  the  manner  in  which  the 
persons  so  admitted  are  treated,  vary  in  different  unions  ; 
but,  in  almost  all  cases  where  the  practice  prevails,  the 
provisions  of  the  workhouse  regulations  are,  more  or 
less,  departed  from.  In  some  few  instances  the  persons 
80  admitted  are  not  even  entered  on  the  workhouse  books, 
and  no  relief  whatever  is  afforded  beyond  lodging  for 
the  night ;  while  in  others,  although  they  are  registered 
and  receive  diet,  they  are  not  subjected  to  the  ordinary 
discipline  of  the  workhouse,  not  being  searched  on  ad- 
mission, and  being  allowed  to  remain  in  the  probationary 
ward  or  bath  room  without  being  cleansed  or  clothed 
in  the  workhouse  dress,  and  being  allowed  to  leave  the 
workhouse  in  the  morning  without  giving  any  previous 
notice  as  required  by  Article  24  of  the  workhouse  regula- 
tions. 

The  practice  is  open  to  many  serious  objections  : — In 
the  first  place,  it  has  a  direct  and  obvious  tendency  to 
encourage  vagrancy,  inasmuch  as  in  a  district  where  it 
prevails,  persons  who  may  adopt  a  wandering  and  vagrant 
mode  of  life,  depending  for  support  upon  casual  charity, 
can  always  calculate  with  certainty  upon  obtaining  an 
asylum  for  the  night  after  the  day  has  been  occupied  in 
begging  about  the  country.  This  objection  is  equally 
applicable  whether  the  relief  afforded  consists  of  lodging 
only,  or  of  food  as  well  as  lodging,  inasmuch  as  it  is  the 


facility  of  obtaining  lodging  by  night  that  encourages  Appendix 
begging  by  day,  and  enables  persons  to  travel  from  one  XIV. 
part  of  the  country  to  another  without  legitimate  means 
of  support,  the  workhouse  of  each  union  through  which 
they  pass  being  used  as  a  station. 

In  those  cases  in  which  no  relief  beyond  the  night's 
lodging  is  afforded  a  further  and  very  serious  objection 
consists  in  the  responsibility  incurred  in  regard  to  the 
sufficiency  of  the  relief,  inasmuch  as  every  person  admitted 
to  the  workhouse  must  be''presumed  to  be  destitute  and 
wholly  dependent  for  the  necessaries  of  life  on  the  care 
of  the  officers  in  charge.  If,  under  such  circumstances, 
any  casualty  should  occur,  through  the  want  of  food, 
fuel,  or  clothing,  to  any  person  admitted  to  the  workhouse, 
the  workhouse  officers  would  be  held  responsible  for  not 
having  provided  "  due  relief  '■  as  required  by  the  Act 
of  Parliament,  there  being  no  legal  authority  for  limiting 
relief  in  the  workhouse  to  lodging  only. 

It  is  to  be  observed  further  that  the  relieving  officers, 
upon  whose  authority  such  admissions  usuall^'  take  place, 
have  no  authority  whatever  to  limit  the  duration  of  the 
relief.  If,  on  applicatic«n,  the  case  appears  to  be  one  of 
the  description  referred  to  in  the  seventh  section  of  the 
10th  Vic,  c.  31,  that  is,  a  case  of  sudden  and  urgent 
necessity ;  and  if  the  case  appears  to  be  a  fitting  one 
for  admission  to  the  workhouse,  the  relieving  officer  is 
bound  to  give  an  order  for  provisional  admission,  and 
to  bring  the  case  before  the  board  of  guardians  at  their 
next  meeting,  but  he  has  no  authority  to  give  an  order 
of  admission  for  one  night  only,  or  for  any  limited  time  ; 
and,  if  the  case  is  not  one  of  sudden  and  urgent  necessity, 
he  has  no  authority  to  give  an  order  of  admission  at  all 
until  he  obtains  the  decision  of  the  board  of  guardians 
on  the  case,  which  he  should  bring  before  them  for  that 
purpose  at  their  next  meeting  after  the  application.  It 
is  manifest  that,  if  this  course  of  proceeding  is  not  adhered 
to  in  these  cases,  the  question  of  the  destitution  of  the 
applicants,  and  the  propriety  of  relieving  them,  is  left 
entirely  to  the  relieving  officer,  without  any  control 
whatever  on  the  part  of  the  board  of  guardians. 

The  Commissioners  are  aware  that  in  the  class  of  cases 
in  which  application  for  admission  for  a  night  is  generally 
made,  there  may  often  be  difficulty  in  determining  whether 
the  case  is  or  is  not  one  of  sudden  and  urgent  necessity  ; 
but  this  is  a  question  which  must,  necessarily,  be  left  to 
the  discretion  of  the  relieving  officer,  or  of  the  master  of 
the  workhouse,  should  the  application  be  made  to  him  ; 
and  those  officers  must,  of  course,  be  held  responsible 
for  the  due  exercise  of  that  discretion,  so  as,  on  the  one 
hand,  to  avoid  incurring  the  risk  of  severe  suffering  to  any 
destitute  applicant  in  consequence  of  a  refusal  of 
admission  ;  and  on  the  other,  to  decline  admission  in 
cases  which  are  clearly  not  of  that  class  which  the  law 
has  empowered  them  to  relieve  without  previous  refer- 
ence to  the  board  of  guardians. 

The  Commissioners  do  not  doubt  that  the  officers 
charged  with  the  exercise  of  this  discretion  will  be  materi- 
ally aided  in  the  discharge  of  their  duty  in  this  respect  if 
the  provisions  of  the  workhouse  regulations  are  strictly 
enforced,  in  reference  to  cases  of  casual  relief,  as  M-ell  as 
others,  as  it  appears  probable  that  vagrants  who  are  not 
really  destitute  will  be  deterred  from  applying  for  ad- 
mission when  it  becomes  known  that  all  parties,  when 
admitted,  will  be  searched,  washed,  and  clothed  in  the 
workhouse  dress,  and  that  they  will  not  be  allowed  to 
take  their  discharge  without  giving  three  hours'  previous 
notice  ;  and,  if  able-bodied,  without  performing  a  task 
of  work. 

Several  instances  have  been  brought  under  the  notice 
of  the  Commissioners  in  which  the  number  of  applicants 
of  this  class  was  formerly  very  large,  but  was  reduced  to 
a  comparatively  small  number,  on  a  strict  application  of 
the  workhouse  regulations  to  all  cases  ;  and  although 
complaints  have  been  made,  in  some  cases,  that  the 
number  of  night-lodgers  is  on  the  increase,  that  complaint 
does  not,  so  far  as  the  Commissioners  have  been  able  to 
ascertain,  arise  in  any  union  in  which  the  regulations  of 
the  workhouse  are  duly  enforced. 

The  Commissioners  recommend,  therefore,  that  the 
relieving  officers  and  master  of  the  workhouse  should  be 
made  distinctly  aware  of  the  limits  of  their  powers  and 
duties,  as  above  set  forth,  in  regard  to  admissions  to  the 
workhouse  ;  and  that  every  cas^  of  admission  to  the 
workhouse,  without  exception,  should  be  entered  on 
the  workhouse  books  ;  that  all  persons  admitted  be  sub- 
jected to  the  provisions  of  the  workhouse  rules  regardin<^ 
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searching,  cleansing,  and  clothing — and,  also,  as  to  dis- 
cipline and  diet — and,  especially,  that  no  person  of  the 
class  under  consideration  be  permitted  to  leave  the  work- 
house without  giving  three  hours'  previous  notice,  as 
required  by  Article  24  of  the  workhouse  rules. 

By  Order  of  the  Commissioners, 

3-  Banks, 

Chief  Clerk. 


Poor  Law  Commission  Office,  Dublin, 
28th  November,  1868. 

Vagrancy. 

Sir, — The  Commissioners  for  administering  the  laws 
for  relief  of  the  poor  in  Ireland  have  had  their  attention 
drawn  to  the  increase  of  professional  vagrancy,  and  to  the 
inconvenience  caused  by  it,  in  many  unions,  where 
persons  of  the  vagrant  class  are  in  the  habit  of  seeking  an 
asylum  in  the  workhouse  at  night,  taking  their  discharge 
on  the  following  morning. 

The  Commissioners,  in  their  circular  letter  of  the  6th 
August,  1857,  which  is  published  in  their  Eleventh  Annual 
Report,  recommended  a  strict  enforcement  of  the  work- 
house rules  in  regard  to  persons  applying  for  admission 
to  the  workhouse  avowedly  for  a  night's  lodging  only, 
with  the  view  of  deterring  vagrants  who  are  not  really 
destitute  from  making  such  applications  ;  and  the  Com- 
missioners have  reason  to  believe  that  the  adoption  of 
this  course,  where  constantly  and  uniformly  carried  out, 
has  been  effective  to  some  extent  in  checking  the  abuse 
complained  of. 

They  think,  however,  that  the  evil  may  be  still  further 
and  more  effectually  dealt  with  by  giving  effect,  in  all 
cases  where  the  circumstances  appear  to  justify  it,  to  the 
Vagrant  Act  (10  and  11  Vic,  c.  84),  and  they  think  it 
desirable  therefore  to  bring  specially  under  the  consider- 
ation of  boards  of  guardians  the  following  provisions  of 
that  Act. 

The  3rd  section  renders  a  person  liable  to  a  month's 
imprisonment,  with  hard  labour,  for  any  of  the  following 
offences  :  — 

1.  Wandering  abroad  and  begging. 

2.  Placing  himself  in  any  public  place  to  beg  and 
gather  alms. 

3.  Causing,  or  procuring,  or  encouraging  any 
'      child  or  children  to  do  so. 

4.  Going  from  the  union  in  which  he  had  been  resi- 
dent to  some  other  union  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining 
relief. 

The  4th  section  empowers  "  any  person  whatsoever  " 
to  apprehend  any  person  whom  he  shall  find  offending 
against  the  Act,  and  to  convey  the  offender  before  "  any 
justice  of  the  peace,"  to  be  dealt  with  as  provided  by  the 
Act,  or  to  deliver  him  to  any  constable  or  other  peace 
officer  of  the  county  or  place  wherein  he  shall  be  appre- 
hended, to  be  so  taken  as  aforesaid.  And  the  section 
further  provides  that  "  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  every  con- 
stable or  peace  officer  to  take  into  his  custody  every 
offender  so  delivered  to  him,  and  to  take  and  convey  such 
offender  before  a  justice  of  the  peace  as  soon  as  may  be 
reasonably  practicable,  to  be  dealt  with  as  is  directed 
by  this  Act." 

The  5th  section  empowers  any  justice  of  the  peace  to 
issue  his  warrant  for  the  apprehension  of  any  offender 
against  the  provisions  of  the  Act. 

The  Commissioners  recommend  the  provisions  of  the 
Act  to  be  enforced  in  all  cases  in  which  the  facts  seem 
sufficient  to  obtain  a  conviction. 

In  reference  to  the  fourth  of  the  offences  above  men- 
tioned, the  Commissioners  are  informed  that  in  some 
localities  convictions  have  taken  place  of  persons  going 
without  means  of  subsistence  from  one  union  to  another, 
on  the  presumption  that  in  doing  so  they  go  from  the 
one  union  into  the  other  union  for  the  purpose  ot  obtaining 
relief  in  the  latter. 

It  is  well  to  observe  that  the  enforcement  of  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Vagrant  Act  does  not  necessarily  involve 
a  refusal  of  relief.  On  the  contrary,  the  application  for, 
and  obtaining  of,  relief  will  be  material  elements  in  the 
case  of  a  prosecution  for  the  fourth  offence  above  specified. 

If,  therefore,  a  night  lodger  be  known  to  have  offended 
against  the  Act,  and  the  offence  can  be  proved,  the 
master  of  the  workhouse  or  the  relieving  officer  can,  on 


his  taking  his  discharge  from  the  workhouse,  apprehend 
and  take  him  before  a  justice,  or  deliver  him  over  to  the 
police,  as  provided  in  section  4,  if  the  guardians  shall  see 
fit  to  give  directions  to  that  effect. 

By  Order  of  the  Commissioners, 

B.  Banks, 

Chief  Clerk. 

To  the  Glerk  of  each  Union. 


4. 

Poor  Law  Commission  Office,  Dublin, 
imh  February,  1869. 

Returns  of  Workhouse  Inmates. 

Sir, — The  Commissioners  for  administering  the  laws 
for  relief  of  the  poor  in  Ireland  have  had  their  attention 
drawn  to  the  fact  that  in  many  imions  the  relative  pro- 
portions of  the  number  of  able-bodied  males  and  females 
relieved  in  the  workhouse,  as  shown  in  the  half-yearly 
abstract.  Form  4a,  differs  very  largely  from  the  relative 
proportions  of  the  same  classes  as  shown  by  the  weekly 
relief  returns  ;  the  number  of  males  being  greatly  in 
excess  of  the  number  of  females  in  the  half-yearly  ab- 
stracts, while  the  reverse  is  the  case  in  the  weekly 
returns. 

The  Commissioners  have  sought  for  an  explanation 
of  this  circumstance  from  the  Clerks  of  several  of  the 
unions  in  which  the  discrepancy  is  the  greatest,  and 
they  find  that  in  every  case  it  is  attributed  to  the  fact 
that  much  greater  numbers  of  males  than  females  are 
admitted  as  night  lodgers,  and  that  six-sevenths  of  that 
class  who  are  admitted  during  the  week  do  not  remain 
in  the  workhouse  until  Saturday,  the  day  for  which  the 
return  is  made  up,  and  consequently  do  not  appear 
in  that  return,  although  they  are  necessarily  included 
in  the  half-yearly  abstract,  which  shows  the  number 
of  persons  relieved  during  the  half-year. 

The  Commissioners  think  it  desirable,  under  these 
circumstances,  that  the  number  of  persons  who  are 
admitted  as  night  lodgers  during  the  week  should  be 
shown,  and  they  request  therefore  that  in  the  column 
for  observations  in  the  form  for  the  number  of  persons 
in  the  workhouse,  which  is  placed  at  the  head  of  the 
Minutes,  the  number  of  night  lodgers  relieved  during 
the  week,  and  the  number  who  remain  in  the  workhouse 
at  the  time  the  return  is  made  up,  may  be  stated,  giving  the 
number  of  each  sex,  and  distinguishing  children  under 
fifteen  years  of  age. 

A  similar  statement  should  also  be  included  in  the 
weekly  relief  return,  for  which  provision  will  be  made 
in  future  prints  of  the  form. 

By  Order  of  the  Commissioners, 

B.  Banks, 

Chief  Clerk. 

To  the  Clerk  of  each  Union. 


Poor  Law  Commission  Office,  Dublin, 

5th  November, 

Sir, — Adverting  to  their  circular  letter  of  the  28th 
November,  1868,  relating  to  the  prosecution  of  vagrants, 
which  was  published  at  page  46  of  their  last  Annual 
Report,  the  Commissioners  for  administering  the  laws 
for  relief  of  the  poor  in  Ireland  have  had  it  brought 
under  their  notice,  by  command  of  His  Excellency  the 
Lord  Lieutenant,  that  since  the  issue  of  that  circular  some 
improper  convictions  have  taken  place  under  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Vagrant  Act,  10  &  11  Vic,  cap.  84,  sec.  3. 

The  offence  especially  alluded  to  in  that  circular  was 
defined  therein  in  the  terms  of  the  Act  of  Parliament, 
and  printed  in  italics,  as  follows  : — 

"  Going  from  the  union  in  which  he  had  been  resident 
to  some  other  union  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  relief.'"- 

It  is  alleged  that  the  guardians  have  in  some  cases, 
caused  persons  who  had  received  a  night's  lodging 
in  the  workhouse  to  be  prosecuted  on  the  sole  ground  that 
they  were  strangers  in  the  union  and  had  applied  for 
and  obtained  relief. 

That  such  facts  do  not  by  themselves  constitute  the 
offence  in  question  is  very  clear.  It  should  be  shown 
to  the  satisfaction  of  the  magistrates  that  the  person 
complained  of  has  come  from  some  other  union  in  which 
he  had  been  resident,  and  that  he  left  that  other  union 
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for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  relief  in  the  union  in  which 
he  is  prosecuted. 

Generally  the  commission  of  this  offence  will  be  found 
peculiar  to  professional  tramps  and  vagrants,  whose 
intention  to  obtain  relief  in  particular  unions  will  be 
presumed  not  only  from  their  coming  there  and  applying 
for  relief  and  obtaining  it,  but  from  other  circumstances 
known  regarding  them  personally,  and  regarding  the 
places  which  they  have  come  from  and  the  places  whicJi 
they  are  going  to. 

The  guardians  ought  to  distinguish,  and  require 
their  officers  to  distinguish,  between  this  class  of  cases 
and  those  cases  in  which  the  applicant  for  relief  has 
been  overtaken  by  misfortune  or  want  while  passing 
through  the  country  on  lawful  business,  having  had  no 
intention  when  quitting  the  union  in  which  he  was  pre- 
viously resident  of  applying  for  relief  in  the  union  in 
which  he  subsequently  was  overtaken  by  misfortune 
and  received  relief. 

The  Commissioners  request  that  in  future  prosecutions 
under  the  Vagrant  Act  this  distinction  will  be  carefully 
attended  to  by  the  guardians  and  their  officers. 

By  Order  of  the  Commissioners, 

B.  Banks, 

Chief  Clerk. 

To  the  Clerk  of  each  Union. 


6. 

Local  Government  Board,  Dublin. 
Ust  March,  1875. 
Casuals  or  Night  Lodgers. 
Sir, — The  attention  of  the  Local  Government  Board 
for  Ireland  has  recently  been  drawn  by  Her  Majesty's 
Government  to  the  subject  of  tramps  or  casuals,  or  as 
they  are  usually  called  in  this  country,  "  night-lodgers," 
in  reference  to  the  existing  practice  of  relieving  them 
in  the  workhouses. 

The  guardians  are  therefore  requested  to  refer  to  the 
following  Circulars  which  have  from  time  to  time  been 
if=sued  from  this  Department  on  the  subject,  viz.,  that  of 
the  6th  August,  1857,  that  of  28th  November,  1868, 
and  that  of  5th  November,  1869. 

Independently  of  the  prosecution  of  such  of  these 
persons  as  may  have  committed  an  ofFence  against  the 
Vagrant  law,  and  whom  therefore  it  is  in  the  power  of 
the  guardians  to  cause  to  be  prosecuted,  it  has  been 
suggested  that  a  more  systematic  supervision  of  this  class 
of  recipients  of  relief  might  be  exercised  with  advantage 
by  the  constabulary,  who,  if  permitted  to  inspect  them 
morning  and  evening,  would  be  thus  enabled  to  take 
a  description  of  the  persons  of  any  of  those  who  might 
excite  suspicion  of  criminal  acts  or  intentions,  and  thus 
prevent  crime  or  facilitate  its  punishment. 

The  Local  Government  Board  feel  assured  that  the 
board  of  guardians  will  co-operate  with  the  constabulary 
in  every  way  they  can,  so  as  to  carry  out  these  objects, 
and  will  allow  the  police,  when  applied  to  for  that  purpose, 
to  have  every  facility  of  inspecting  these  persons  during 
their  stay  in  the  workhouse. 

The  expediency  of  the  employment  of  night-lodgers  on 
their  admission  to  the  workhouse  and  previously  to  their 
discharge  from  it,  was  pointed  out  in  the  Circular  of  the 
Cth  August,  1857,  and  has  been  carried  out  in  most  work- 
houses which  have  been  resorted  to  by  tramps,  with  good 
effect ;  but  it  may  be  well  to  point  out  that  in  England 
the  able-bodied  males  who  remain  one  night  only,  are 
required  to  perform  a  certain  task  in  breaking  stones  before 
they  leave,  and  the  able-bodied  females  a  corresponding 
task  in  picking  oakum,  and  that  the  maintenance  of 
such  discipline  has  been  found,  together  with  other 
arrangements,  to  diminish  the  number  of  this  class  of 
applicants. 

The  attention  of  the  guardians  is  therefore  now  again 
directed  to  this  subject  as  one  of  the  means  of  the  re- 
pression of  Vagrancy  in  the  country. 

By  Order  of  the  Board, 

B.  Banks, 

Secretary. 

To  the  Clerk  of  each  Union. 


7. 

Local  Government  Board,  Dublin, 
2nd  June,  1887. 
Sib, — I  am  directed  by  the  Local  Government  Board 
■for  Ireland  to  state  for  the  information  of  the  board  of 


guardians  that  the  great  increase  which  has  taken  place  Appendix 
in  the  number  of  night  lodgers,  or  casuals,  admitted  XIV. 

to  workhouses  in  Ireland  during  the  year  1886  has  

attracted  the  Board's  attention,  and  that  they  have 
obtained  reports  from  their  inspectors  respecting  the 
reception  and  treatment  of  persons  of  this  class  in  some 
woi'khouses  in  each  province,  from  which  they  learn 
that  in  many  unions  the  advice  given  to  boards  of  guar- 
dians by  the  late  Poor  Law  Commissioners,  in  the  year 
1857,  respecting  the  cleansing,  clothing,  and  searching 
of  such  persons,  is  not  attended  to. 

The  Local  Government  Board  have  reason  to  believe 
that  the  increase  in  the  number  of  night  lodgers  above 
referred  to  is  attributable  in  a  great  measure  to  applica- 
tions for  temporary  relief  in  workhouses  made  by  labourers 
and  artizans  who,  in  consequence  of  want  of  employment 
in  agricultural  districts,  and  the  depression  in  trade, 
travel  about  the  country  seeking  for  employment,  and 
the  Board  have  no  desire  that  provisional  relief  should 
be  denied  to  persons  who  are  really  destitute,  but  they 
consider  that  a  strict  observance  of  the  workhouse  rule.« 
in  dealing  with  such  cases  is  a  matter  of  much  importance, 
as  if  lodgings  at  night  in  workhouses  may  be  obtainec. 
free  of  expense,  without  the  enforcement  of  the  rules 
and  ordinary  discipline  of  these  institutions,  facilities 
are  afforded  for  the  adoption  of  a  wandering  life ;  and 
vagrancy  is  thus  encouraged. 

The  Local  Government  Board  therefore  desire  to  bring 
the  matter  under  the  notice  of  the  board  of  guardians, 
and  would  repeat  the  advice  given  to  them  by  the  late 
Poor  Law  Commissioners  in  1857,  viz.  : — that  all  persons- 
admitted  be  subjected  to  the  provisions  of  the  workhouse 
rules  regarding  searching,  cleansing,  and  clothing,  and 
also  as  to  discipline  and  diet,  and,  especially,  that  no^ 
person  of  the  class  under  consideration  be  permitted 
to  leave  the  workhouse  without  giving  three  hours  pre- 
vious notice. — I  am,  Sir. 

Your  obedient  Servant, 

Thos.  a.  Mooney, 

Secretary. 

To  the  Clerk  of  each  Union. 


8. 

Local  Government  Board,  Dublin, 
2Zrd  September,  1904. 

SiE,- — In  view  of  the  fact  that  cases  of  smallpox  have 
recently  occurred  in  some  of  the  unions  in  this  country, 
the  Local  Government  Board  for  Ireland  think  it  right  to 
inform  the  guardians  that  it  is  believed  that  the  present 
diffusion  of  the  disease  is,  in  some  measure,  due  to  infec- 
tion conveyed  from  place  to  place  by  persons  of  the 
vagrant  class. 

The  Board  would  point  out  that  casuals  are  subject  to 
the  same  rules  as  regards  searching,  cleansing,  and  clothing 
as  the  ordinary  pauper  inmates  of  the  workhouse.  These 
rules  require,  amongst  other  things,  that  as  soon  as  a 
pauper  is  admitted  his  name  and  address  shall  be  duly 
entered  on  the  register,  and  that  he  shall  be  placed  in  the 
probationary  ward,  and  shall  there  remain  until  examined 
by  the  medical  officer  of  the  workhouse. 

If,  as  the  result  of  such  examination,  the  medical  officer 
is  of  opinion  that  the  casual  is  not  sufficiently  protected 
by  vaccination,  the  medical  officer  should  at  once  offer  to 
perform  the  operation  of  vaccination. 

The  Board  would  point  out  that,  after  the  operation, 
the  vagrant  should  be  deemed  to  be  under  medical  care, 
and  dieted  accordingly,  and  he  might  properly  be  relieved 
from  work.  When  a  vagrant  comes  into  a  casual  ward 
whilst  under  the  effects  of  vaccination,  although  the 
vaccination  has  not  been  performed  in  the  workhouse,  he 
should  be  treated  in  a  similar  way. 

The  Board  feel  certain  that  medical  officers  of  work- 
houses will  co-operate  with  the  guardians  in  endeavouring 
to  prevent  the  spread  of  smallpox  by  means  of  vagrants, 
and  they  think  a  considerable  advantage  would  result  if 
there  were  a  systematic  daily  medical  inspection  of  the 
inmates  of  the  casual  wards. — I  am.  Sir, 

Y  our  obedient  Servant, 
A.  R.  Baklas, 

Assistant  Secretary. 

To  the  Clerk  of  each  Union. 
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CASUAL   WARDS   IN   THE  METROPOLITAN    POLICE   DISTRICT   AND  IN  THE  COUNTIES 

PARTLY  COMPRISED  IN  THAT  DISTRICT. 
( With  Map.) 


Billericay 
Braintree 
Chelmsford 
Colchester 


Essex. 


Dunmow 

Epping 

Halstead 

Lexden  and  Winstree 


Maldon 
Ongar 
Orsett 
Rochford 


Romford 
Saffron  Walden 
Tendring 
West  Ham* 


St.  Albans 
Barnet* 

Berkhampstead 


Herts. 


Bishop  Stortford 

Buntingford 

Hatfield 


Hemel  Hempstead 

Hertford 

Hitchin 


Royston 
Ware 
Watford 
Welwyn 


Kent. 


East  Ashford 

West  Ashford 

Blean 

Bridge 

Bromley* 

Canterbury 

Cranbrook 


Dartford 

Dover 

Eastry 

Elham 

Faversham 

Gravesend  and  Milton 
Hollingbourn 


Hoo 

Maidstone 
Mailing 
Med  way 
Milton 

Romney  Marsh 
Sevenoaks 


Sheppey 
Strood 
Tenterden 
Isle  of  Thanet 
Tonbridge 


London. 


Bermondsey* 

Camberwell* 

Chelsea* 

City  of  London 

Fulham* 

Greenwich* 

Hacknev* 


Hampstead* 

Holborn* 

Islington* 

Kensington* 

Lambeth* 

Lewishani* 

Marylebone* 


Mile  End* 

Paddington* 

Poplar* 

St.  George's* 

St.  George's  East* 

St.  Giles* 

St.  Pancras* 


Shoreditch* 

Southwark* 

Stepney* 

Strand* 

Wandsworth* 

Whitechapel* 

Woolwich* 


Brentford* 


Edmonton* 


Middlesex. 
Hendon* 


Staines* 


Uxbridge* 


Chertsey 
Croydon* 
Dorking 


Epsom* 

Farnham 

Godstone 


Surrey. 


Guildford 

Hambledon 

Kingston* 


Reigate 
Richmond* 


*  In  the  Metropolitan  Police  District. 
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APPENDIX  XVI.   


VAGPtANCY  IN  SCOTLAND. 


1.  Number  op  Vagrants  relieved  in  Scotland  by  Inspectors  of  Poor  on  the  1,5th  of  May  of  each  year 

FROM  1892  to  1904. 

(Fajyei'  handed  in  by  jl/r.  R.  B.  Barchvf.) 


1  ear. 

Number. 

1  ear. 

Number. 

1892  - 

242 

1899  - 

1.50 

1893  - 

-158 

1900  - 

137 

1894  - 

217 

1901  - 

142 

1895  - 

184 

1902  - 

115 

1896  - 

141 

1903  - 

1.38 

1897  - 

205 

1904  - 

107 

1898  - 

127 

Vagrancy  in  Glas(^o\v'. 
{Papers  handed  in  by  Mr.  J.  R.  Motion.) 


2.  Houseless  and  Homeless  Applicants  for  Relief. 


From  16th  November,  1900,  to  15th  May,  1901,  there 
applied,  professedly  for  the  first  time,  of  the  above  class 


184  men. 

November  to  December,    -       -       -  39 

December  to  January,      -       -       -       -  33 

January  to  February,        -       -       -       -  41 

February  to  March,   32 

March  to  April,   20 

April  to  May,   19 


The  time  they  stated  they  were  off  work  ranged  from 
one  day  to  seven  months,  and  the  time  "  on  the  road  " 
from  two  days  to  a  lifetime.  101  took  the  road  for 
work  ;  68  unfit  for  work — 3  were  born  to  a  nomadic 
life  ;  1  took  to  it  because  of  drink  ;  2  from  bad  weather  ; 
1  to  get  into  Glasgow  Hospital ;  1  wanted  to  get  home  to 
Ireland  from  America  ;  2  unsuitable  lodgings  ;  1  wife's 
death  ;  1  no  room  at  home  ;  1  laziness  ;  1  prison  life  ; 
1  wanted  a  change.  Of  the  sixty-eight  unfit  for  work 
by  far  the  larger  proportion  were  but  a  day  or  two  in 
Glasgow,  and  had  come  here  without  doubt  to  get  into 
poorhouse. 

149  stated  their  intention  to  start  work  again  as  soon 
as  able;  8  when  they  could  get  it,  and  27  were  uncer- 
tain or  indifferent.  Not  one  had  tried  to  get  work  the 
day  they  appUed  to  parish. 

112  described  themselves  as  labourers,  27  were  navvies, 
5  miners,  4  hawkers,  3  barbers,  3  moulders  (one  of  whom 
had  become  a  street  singer),  2  hecklers,  2  firemen,  2  mill- 
workers,  2  shoemakers,  2  ironworkers,  2  showmen,  and 

1  each  of  following  : — holder-on,  benchman,  storekeeper 
who  also  writes  comic  songs  for  a  music  hall,  bellows 
maker,  plumber,  joiner,  compositor,  tinplate  worker, 
Avindow-cleaner,  scavenger,  travelling  tinker,  bricklayer, 
seaman,  telegraphist,  drover,  street  piper,  tailor,  city 
porter. 

110  stated  their  health  to  be  generally  good.  14  fair, 
and  60  bad.  27  were  certified  to  be  suffering  from  bron  - 
chitis,  26  injuries  (mostly  received  when  worse  for  drink), 
19  rheumatism,  13  ulcers,  11  venereal,  11  muscular  pains, 
10  skin  diseases,  6  effects  of  vaccination,  4  abrasions  of 
feet,  4  phthisis.  3  cardiac,  3  pleurisy,  3  hernia,  3  dropsy. 

2  nervous  disorder,  2  sciatica,  2  lumbago,  2  disease  of 
eye,  2  influenza,  2  catarrh,  and  1  each  asthma,  abscess, 
stomach  disorder,  epilepsy,  privation,  palpitation,  pul- 
monary disease,  pneumonia,  mental  weakness,  age, 
debility,  and  senile  debility.  13  left  the  office  without 
seeing  the  doctor.  24  had  previously  had  syphilis,  and 
14  itch.    80  had  been  previously  in  some  hospital. 

165  claimed  they  obtained  their  food  by  their  work, 
16  admitted  by  charity  and  begging,  1  by  street  singing, 
1  street  piping,  and  1  chiefly  in  prison. 


159,  slept  chiefly  in  models  and  common  lodging- 
houses,  16  chiefly  private  lodgings,  2  at  sea,  5  anywhere, 
1  chiefly  in  prison,  and  1  was  about  4  days  away  from 
his  own  house. 

150  were  single,  12  married,  and  22  widowers.  1 
married  man  and  1  widower  stated  they  were  single, 
but  the  truth  was  found  from  parish  records  of  their 
wives'  chargeabilities  when  deserted. 

4  were  under  20  years  of  age  ;  12  between  20  and  25  ; 
20  between  25  and  30  ;  60  between  30  and  40  ;  43  between 
40  and  50  ;  23  between  50  and  60  ;  20  between  60  and 
70,  1  was  74,  and  1  as  old  as  82. 

101  were  born  in  Ireland,  17  in  England,  1  in  Wales, 
1  in  Isle  of  Man,  1  in  Nova  Scotia,  1  in  Australia,  2  in  U.S. 
America,  and  60  were  Scotch  born,  of  whom  10  were 
born  in  Parish  of  Glasgow  and  2  in  Govan  Combination. 

120  could  read  and  write  ;  15  could  read  and  write 
but  little  ;  9  could  read,  but  not  write  ;  1  could  not 
read,  but  could  write  enough  to  sign  his  name  ;  39  could 
neither  read  nor  write. 

14  only  had  voted  at  elections,  ranging  from  last  year 
back  to  1865. 

73  claimed  to  be  temperate  ;  110  admitted  being 
intemperate  ;  and  1  stated  he  was  an  abstainer,  but 
was  found  out  in  various  other  matters  to  be  very  un- 
truthful, and  had  been  ^^reviously  chargeable  twice  as  an 
epileptic. 

5  had  been  convicted  of  crime,  57  for  being  drunk,  2 
for  begging,  and  1  for  being  in  a  row. 

100  were  Roman  Catholics,  and  84  Protestants. 

7  had  aliases.    5  were,  or  had  been,  trade  unionists. 

14  had  been  in  Army,  and  1  in  Militia. 

10  who  stated  they  had  never  been  in  the  poorhouse 
before  were  found  to  have  been  formerly  in  either  City 
or  Barnhill  poorhouses. 

Another  type  of  the  loafer  and  vagrant  is  the  class 
which  trouble  also  the  Night  Asylum  authorities.  It  not 
infrequently  happens  that  application  is  made  there  for 
a  night's  shelter  by  parties  under  the  influence  of  drink, 
and  when  refused  admission  they  apply  to  the  night 
officer  of  the  parish  council  ;  or  it  may  be  the  circum- 
stances are  reversed — application  is  made  for  reUef  to 
the  parish,  and  a  line  granted  to  the  Night  Asylum,  but 
before  its  presentation  the  applicant  gets  drink  and  is 
refused  admission.  A  recent  applicant,  however,  dc- 
cHned  the  shelter  of  the  institution  for  a  very  different 
reason — because  he  could  not  get  a  feather  bed  to  lie  on. 
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4.   Typical  Cases  of  Vagrancy  and  Beguing. 
J.  D.  OB  A.  M. 


P.  F. 


Date  of  Conviction. 

Court. 

Sentence. 

:26  Dec,  1900- 

Central 

10  days' imprisonment. 

18  May,  1901 

11 

7     11  11 

8  Aug.,  1901 

11 

14  , 

«J  oept.,  1901 

11 

60      „  , 

5  Nov.,  1901 

11 

5>             •)•>  55 

15  April,  1902 

11 

^5            5)  55 

30  Oct.,  1902 

11 

55  55 

First  chargeability  to  parish  .3rd  December  1888, 
then  aged  forty-three,  single,  shoemaker;  since  then 
"frequently  in  poorhouse  for  short  periods,  sometimes 
only  three  days.    Last  chargeability,  6th  January,  1905, 
till  8th  May,  1905. 

J.   B.  OR 

L. 

Date  of  Conviction. 

Court. 

Sentence. 

18  Dec,  1900 

St.  Rollox 

21  days'  imprisonment 
(had  then  a  previous 
conviction  in  1898). 

10  Feb.,  1902 

Central  - 

Admonished. 

4  July,  1902 

Maryhill  - 

)) 

11  Dec,  1903 

Eastern  - 

14  days'  imprisonment. 

20  Oct.,  1904 

Western  - 

1  » 

5  Jan.,  1905 

)) 

30  „ 

17  March,  1905  - 

Maryhill  - 

7  „ 

First  chargeability  to  parish  23rd  February,  1888, 
aged  forty-six,  and  several  times  since.    Has  a  bad 
record  for  lying. 

J.   M.  OB 

S. 

Date  of  Conviction. 

Court. 

Sentence. 

26  Aug.,  1902 

Western 

Remitted  to  poorhouse 
for  7  days,  at  end  of 
which  time  he  was 
admonished. 

14  Nov.,  1902 

Central 

14  days'  imprisonment. 

2  Dec,  1902 

11 

"      "  11 

;24  Dec,  1902 

11 

11      11  11 

4  June,  1903 

Northern 

8  April,  1904 

Central 

"     "  11 

26  Sept.,  1904 

)i 

1^  » 

6  Jan.,  1905 

Western 

30  „ 

15  Feb.,  1905 

Central 

21  „ 

Date  of  Conviction. 

Court. 

Sentence. 

8  Nov.,  1900 

Central 

14  days'  imprisonment. 

3  Dec,  1900 

Southern 

21 

55 

55 

9  Jan.,  1901 

Central 

)> 

55 

5) 

20  May,  1901 

11 

14 

5) 

55 

10  Feb.  1902 

7 

?J 

5 

15  April,  1902 

11 

30 

•}•) 

55 

15  Oct.,  1904 

7 

55 

55 
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First  application  to  parish,  19th  October,  1894. 
Then  aged  sixty-eight ;  often  since.  Last  chargeabilitj' 
was  to  Stobhill  on  16th  November,  1904,  when  on  21st 
December,  1904,  he  was  certified  insane,  and  removed  to 
Woodilee  Asylum.  He  was  discharged,  recovered  on 
26th  April,  1905,  and  admitted  to  Barnhill,  but  left  on 
10th  May,  1905. 

P.  P.  Jr. 


This  man  is  a  confirmed  beggar.  He  is  well  connected, 
and  has  had  every  chance.  He  never  applied  voluntarilv 
to  parish,  and  was  only  the  once  in  poorhouse  when  he 
was  remitted  from  the  Police  Court. 


Date  of  Conviction. 

Court. 

Sentence. 

10  Feb.,  1902 

Central 

Admonished.  On  7 
Feb.,  1902,  he  applied 
tor  admission  to  poor- 
house but  did  not 
enter,  and  repeated 
this  on  11  Feb.,  1902. 

15  Apl.,  1902 

) 

14  days'  imprisonment. 
On  14th  he  applied 
to  parish,  was  appre- 
hended same  night. 

25  Feb.,  1905 

)) 

7  days'  imprisonment. 
The  day  before  he  got 
an  order  to  poorhouse, 
but  did  not  enter. 

23  Mar.,  1905 

11 

Admonished  and  re- 
ferred to  parish.  He 
entered  poorhouse  and 
is  still  chargeable. 

First  chargeability  to  parish  was  on  22nd  December, 
1897,  then  aged  thirty-six,  and  has  been  repeatedly 
chargeable  since.    He  is  the  son  of  the  above-named. 

C.  McG. 

Date  of  Conviction. 

Court. 

Sentence. 

10  Aug.,  1901 

Western 

Remitted  to  poorhouse 
till  13  July,  1901,  and 
then  admonished. 

6  June,  1902 

Northern 

Admonished. 

29  Aug.,  1902 

Central 

Remitted  to  poorhouse 
till  5  Sept.,  1902,  and 
then  admonished. 

12  Dec, 1902 

11 

15  days'  imprisonment. 

16  May,  1903 

11 

1^  „ 

.30  Sept.,  1903 

Northern 

"     -I  11 

23  Dec,  1903 

11 

21 

11  11 

First  chargeability  to  parish  was  on  10th  April,  1893, 
then  aged  sixty.  He  again  applied  on  5th  January 
1899,  and  again  on  6th  March,  1905.  He  got  a  pass- 
out  on  14th  May,  1905,  and  did  not  return. 
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Date  of  Conviction. 

Court. 

Sentence. 

14  Apl.,  1903 

Central 

Admonished. 

29  Sept.,  1903 

»> 

Eemitted  to  poorhouse 
till  6  Oct.,  1903,  then 
admonished. 

21  Jan.,  1904 

)j 

7  days'  imprisonment. 

24  June,  1904 

21  days'  imprisonment. 

22  May,  1905 

00  days'  imprisonment. 

First  chargeability  to  parish  was  19th  February,  1895,  then  aged  twenty-seven,  and  repeatedly  chargeable  since. 
A  particularly  bad  record.  His  children  had  to  be  boarded  out  to  prevent  them  growing  up  like  the  father.  He 
encouraged  them  to  go  begging. 
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Vagrancy  in  Dundee. 
(Papers  hauxled  in  hi/  Jfr.  D.  Deivar.) 


5.   Statement  as  to  Lobging- Houses  and  Vagrancy. 
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Lodging-Houses,  &c. 
In  1901,  tlie  population  of  Dundee  was  161,173,  com- 
posed of  71,048  males  and  90,125  females,  there  being 
19,077  more  females  than  males.    The  population  was 
then  housed  as  follows  :  — 

In  houses  of  1  apartment     -       -       -  18,252 
"         2  apartments  -       -  83,363 

3  apartments  -       -  32.463 

4  apartments  and  upwards  27,095 

Total  -161,173 
At  present  Dundee  contains  an  estimated  population 
of  164,269. 

It  has  11  common  lodging-houses,  with  accommodation 
for  705  persons,  and  there  are  642  houses  registered  in 
terms  of  section  72  of  the  Public  Health  (Scotland)  Act, 
1897,  to  keep  3,177  lodgers.  Besides,  there  is  a  Sailor's 
Home,  with  accommodation  for  100  males,  and  a  Salvation 
Army  Metropole,  which  can  accommodate  about  195 
females. 

The  death  rate  for  the  city,  the  area  of  which  is  4,201 
acres,  was  for  1904,  20-22. 

The  chief  industries  of  Dundee  are  jute  factories, 
engineering  and  shipbuilding,  confectionery  and  preserve 
factories,  etc. 

The  state  of  the  staple  industries  has  during  the  last 
twelve  months  been  somewhat  depressed,  but  the  building 
trades  have  been  specially  dull. 

Law  as  to  Begoaes  and  Vagrancy. 
The  statutory  provisions  in  force  in  the  burghs  of 
Scotland  regarding  begging  and  vagrancy,  with  the 
exception  of  those  applicable  to  Edinburgh,  Glasgow, 
Aberdeen,  Dundee,  and  Greenock,  which  have  local  Police 
Acts,  will  be  found  in  the  folloTving  Acts  :— 

1.  The  Burgh  Police  (Scotland)  Act,  1892,  sections 
408,  409,  410,  and  411. 

2.  The  Prevention  of  Crimes  Act,  1871,  section 
15,  incorporates  section  4  of  the  Act  5  Geo.  IV., 
ch.  83,  viz. : — 

"  An  Act  for  the  punishment  of  idle  and 
disorderly  persons,  and  rogues  and  vagabonds 
in  that  part  of  Great  Britain  called  England,"- 
and  makes  it  applicable  to  Scotland  and  Ireland. 

3.  The  Trespass  (Scotland)  Act,  1865. 

4.  The  Industrial  Schools  Act,  1866,  section  14 
(begging  by  children). 

5.  The  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Children  Act, 
1904,  section  2  (sending  children  out  to  beg). 

The  local  Police  Acts  for  the  cities  and  towns  above 
mentioned  contain  provisions  as  to  begging  and  vagrancy 
very  similar  to  those  which  exist  in  the  said  Burgh  Police 
(Scotland)  Act,  1892. 

The  sections  mentioned  under  1  can  be  adopted  at 
pleasure  by  the  cities  and  town  named  or  by  any  of  them. 

The  other  Acts  referred  to  under  numbers  2,  3,  4,  and  5, 
being  Public  General  Statutes,  apply  to  all  counties  and 
burghs  throughout  Scotland. 

NrGHT  Refuges  for  Vagrants,  &c. 
In  1882,  a  Night  Asylum  for  the  houseless  estab- 
lished in  Dundee  under  the  title  of  the  Curr  Night  Refuge. 
It  can  accommodate  sixty  persons,  consisting  of  forty 
males  and  twenty  females.  It  has  now  been  in  active 
operation  for  twenty-two  years,  and  has  during  that  time 
accommodated  on  an  average  twenty-five  persons  jjer 
night.  The  inmates  are  for  the  most  part  of  the  vagrant 
class,  and  dwellers  in  Dundee,  who  from  dissipation  or 
misfortune  are  houseless,  and  discouraged.  The  inmates 
are  seldom  there  more  than  one  or  two  nights  at  a  time, 
and  are  not  usually  allowed  to  exceed  three.  The 
institution  is  under  a  superintendent,  who  is  in  attendance 
for  the  admission  of  inmates  along  with,  as  a  rule,  two 
members  of  committee  from  7  to  9  p.m.,  but  in  urgent 
cases  inmates  are  admitted  up  to  11  p.m.  No  one  is 
admitted  while  in  a  state  of  intoxication.  The  inmates 
who  lie  on  the  floor  are  provided  with  a  wooden  pillow, 
and  a  rug  to  cover  them,  get  supper  consisting  of  porridge 
and  milk  at  9  p.m.,  and  are  discharged  at  7  a.m.  after 
getting  breakfa-stj  ako  of  porridge  and  milk.    They  do 


not  require  to  perform  any  task  of  work  in  return  for  th 
benefits  received.  The  superintendent,  who  is  also 
Prison  Aid  Society  agent,  tries  to  get  work  for  his  visitors 
and  to  aid  them  in  other  directions,  such  as  putting  them 
in  communication  with  their  relatives,  clergymen,  or 
others  likely  to  take  an  interest  in  them.  The  super- 
intendent states  that  about  one-third  of  his  adult  customers 
are  of  the  dissipated  and  vagrant  classes,  many  of  them 
are  not  robust  physically  and  far  from  strong  mentally, 
while  about  two-thirds  are  healthy,  sober,  and  apparently 
legitimately  looking  for  work.  The  institution  was  erected 
with  funds  left  by  a  wealthy  citizen  to  trustees,  who  were 
empowered  to  use  the  same  for  philanthropic  purposes. 
It  is  maintained  by  public  and  private  subscriptions. 

The  Curr  Night  Refuge  is  the  only  place  in  Dundee 
where  people  of  the  vagrant  class  can  get  free  quarters  for 
a  night,  and  to  get  that  they  do  not,  as  has  already  been 
stated,  require  to  do  any  work,  but  must  be  sober  when 
admitted.  Much  is  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  super- 
intendent in  regard  to  admissions  and  the  length  of  the 
stay  of  the  inmates. 

Similar  night  asylums  exist  in  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow. 

Vagrants  and  Parish  Councils. 

By  the  law  of  Scotland  persons  who  are  able-bodied 
are  not  entitled  to  receive  parochial  or  Parish  Council 
relief.  Vagrants  are  not  therefore  admitted  to  jDoor- 
houses  unless  certified  by  one  of  the  Parish  Council 
medical  officers  not  to  be  able-bodied.  It  is  estimated 
by  the  Inspector  of  Poor  for  the  Parish  of  Dundee  that 
there  are  annually  accommodated  in  the  Dundee  poor- 
houses  for  longer  or  shorter  periods  from  160  to  180 
individuals  of  the  vagrant  class.  The  number  of  such 
persons  increases  considerably  during  the  winter  months. 
During  summer  many  of  them,  although  much  debilitated, 
demand  their  liberty,  and  as  poorhouses  are  voluntary 
institutions  they  are  allowed  to  go. 

The  total  number  of  inmates  on  an  average  in  the  two 
Dundee  poorhouses  daily  in  1904  was  about  1040,  and 
the  proportion  of  these,  who  were  of  the  vagrant  class, 
about  iifty-five. 

The  applications  made  to  the  Parish  Council  for  relief 
during  each  of  the  last  five  years  were  as  follows,  viz.  :- — 
1900.      1901.      1902.      1903.  1904. 
3415       3921       3573       3638  3913 

The  Outs  and  Ins. 

The  poorhouses  of  Dundee  are  frequented  by  a  class 
of  what  has  come  to  be  called  the  outs  and  ins.  These  are 
persons  of  the  vagrant  and  dissipated  classes  who  spend 
their  time  between  poorhouses,  prisons,  and  the  outside 
world.  While  at  large  their  means  of  hvelihood  consists 
mainly  of  begging.  In  not  a  few  instances  they  act  as 
pedlars,  but  for  the  most  part  the  peddling  is  carried  on 
for  the  purpose  of  affording  a  cloak  for  begging. 

When  they  get  money  by  begging,  peddhng,  or  thieving, 
it  is  as  a  rule  spent  chiefly  on  strong  drink,  resulting  in 
drunkenness  and  disorder,  for  which  some  have  been 
scores  of  times  sent  to  prison. 

When  at  large  they  are  a  source  of  much  trouble  and 
tend  to  the  degradation  of  others. 

While  such  persons  are  in  the  poorhouse  they  are 
capable  of  doing  very  little  work,  but  attempts  are  made 
to  keep  them  employed  to  the  extent  of  their  abilitj'. 
The  work  provided  for  males  in  the  Dundee  poorhouses 
consists  chiefly  of  vv'orking  on  the  land  connected  with  the 
poorhouses,  preparing  firewood,  etc.,  and  for  females 
mainly  laundry  work,  scrubbing,  cleaning,  and  sewing. 

It  appears  to  be  the  general  opinion  that  such  persons 
should  not  be  allowed  to  gravitate  between  the  prison 
and  the  poorhouse,  and  when  at  large  to  sorn  on  the 
public,  and  that  legislative  powers  should  be  got  to  com- 
pulsority  detain  them  in  poorhouses  or  similar  institutions 
until  they  can  be  certified  to  be  able-bodied,  or  until  some 
relative  or  reliable  person  gives  a  proper  imdertaking  to 
be  responsible  for  their  future  good  behaviour. 

What  is  stated  above  in  regard  to  the  class  of  outs  anil 
ins  in  Dundee  is  true  of  other  large  cities  throughout 
Scotland.  The  Inspector  of  Poor  of  Glasgow  has  long 
publicly  urged  the  great  necessity  of  something  being  done 
vnth  the  said  class  in  the  direction  which  1  have  indicated. 
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8.   Number  of  persons  proceeded  against  in  Scotland  for  offences  against  the  Vagrancy  and  Appendix 

Trespass  Acts. 

The  figures  are  given  in  full  for  the  years  1897-1903.    In  the  Beports  for  the  years  prior  to  1897,  two  heads  only 

are  given,  viz  :  "  Begging,"  "  Trespass  Act,  1865.") 


Year. 

Begging,  &c. 

Lighting   fires  without 
consent  of  owner,  &e. 

Lodging  without  consent 
of  owner,  &c. 

M. 

F. 

Total. 

M. 

F. 

Total. 

M. 

F. 

Total. 

1889    -      -      -  - 

1,346 

* 

*  571 

1890    -      -      -  - 

1,029 

551 

1891     -      -      -  - 

1,086 

65T 

1892     -       -       -  - 

1,124 

882 

1893     -       -      -  - 

1,328 

1,050 

1894     ...  - 

1,465 

1,149 

1895     -       -       -  - 

1,158 

1,100 

1896     -       -      -  - 

1,106 

1,313 

1897    -      -      -  - 

1,103 

253 

1,356 

57 

16 

73 

1,225 

166 

1,391 

1898    -■      -  - 

883 

197 

1,080 

81 

21 

102 

1,122 

181 

1,303. 

1899    -      -      -  - 

717 

163 

880 

85 

34 

119 

1,304 

202 

1,506 

1900    -       -      ■  - 

647 

171 

818 

31 

43 

74 

1,634 

182 

1,816 

1901     -      -      -  - 

842 

250 

1,092 

57 

24 

81 

1,963 

235 

2,198 

1902    .-       -       -  - 

894 

249 

1,143 

102 

26 

128 

2,191 

271 

2,462 

1903   

996 

210 

1,206 

60 

21 

81 

2,512 

238 

2,750 

*  There  are  no  means  of  separating  "  Lighting  fires  "  from  "  Lodging  without  consent  of  o^vner,"  and  total  numbers 
only  (i.e.,  including  males  and  females)  are  given. 
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10.   Persons  dealt  with  in  Lanarkshire  under  the  Trespass  Act,  1874,  during  the  year  ended 

31st  December,  1904. 

{Paim-  handed  in  by  Captain  Despard.) 


Appendix 
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No.  of  Persons  dsalt  with :— 380  Males  and  13 
Females. 


How  disposed  of. 


Proceedings  dropped  - 

7 

Acquitted  - 

1 

Forfeited  pledges 

4 

Sent  to  prison 

-  77 

Fined  -      -      -  - 

-  255 

Admonished 

-  49 

Total  - 

-  393 

Courts  of 
trial. 


Sheriff  Courts  50 
Police  Courts  13 
J.  P.  Courts  -  319 

Total  -  382 


Proceedings  dropped 
and  forfeited  pledges 
not  shown  here. 


Imprisonment 
imposed. 


Fines  imposed. 


'  1  day  and  under  - 

3  days  „  „ 

7  days  „  „ 
,14  days  „ 

Total 


5s.  and  under 
10s.  and  over  5s. 
20s.    „     „  10s. 
40s.    „     „  20s. 


Total 


3 
67 
6 
1 

77 


68 
172 
14 
1 

255 


Fines     paid  or 
iniprisonm  ent 
undergone  in  de- 
fault. 


Fines  paid  before  imprison- 
ment -      -      -      -       -  13- 

Fines  paid  during  imprison- 
ment       -       -       -       -  1 

Underwent  imprisonment   -  237 

Neither  jmid  nor  underwent 
imprisonment    -       -       -  4 

Total     -       -  255 


CO  <B  . 

o  ?sO 


14  and  under  16  years  5 
16  „  „  21  „  28 
21  „  „  30  „  117 
30  „  „  40  „  114 
40  „  „  50  „  61 
50  „  „  60  „  ,32 
13 


Males.  Females. 


60  and  upwards 
Total 


Fines  paid 
Pledges  forfeited 


_  03  +:> 

a.  S  '--^-^  > 

l-M  -u 


370  11 


Number  appre- 
hended in  each 
month  during  the 
year. 


Total 

(  January 

February 

March  - 

April  - 

May  - 

June  - 

July    -  - 

August 

September  - 

October 

November  - 
V  December  - 

Total 


s.  d. 

8  9 

0  0 

8  9 


69  males 
27 


females 


28 
42 
32 
26 
16 
13 
31 
35 
35 
26 

380 


13 


11.  Number  of  persons  apprehended  in  Edinburgh  for  offences  in  connection  with  vagrancy  for 

the  period  from  January  to  May,  1905. 

{Paper  handed  in  hy  Mr.  R.  Ross.) 


Charge. 

Ad- 
monished. 

Fined. 

Im- 
prisoned. 

Sent 
to 
Parish. 

Total. 

English. 

Scotch. 

Irish. 

Sec.  273  Edinburgh  Police  Act  1879. 

(Found  wandering)  -      -  - 

13 

13 

13 

Begging  

112 

21 

13 

6 

152 

24 

98 

30 

Pedlars  Act  ----- 

13 

13 

4 

8 

1 

Trespass  Act  -      -      -      -  - 

16 

59 

75 

11 

62 

2 

141 

80 

13 

19 

253 
* 

39 

181 

33 

*  Of  this  number  10  were  females. 
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Chart  N°6. 
Vagrancy  in  Scotland 


To  ■fo/Cd'  pccge  JO^. 


Chart  show/hg^  iJ^e  r/umder  o/"  l^a^rsnts  (/5  ^ears  to  /S03)  ancf  persons 
proceecfeof  ag^amst  C/J  /or  Se^gr/'/TO  3/7i/ T^J  for  S/eep/nooe/C,  l/g/itJn^  F/'res 
mtJioi/t  t/re  consent  of  Ot^^/?ers,S(C.  (7  fears  to  /903.J 


The  numSersof  ifyffrs/rts  shown  sre  t/je  /ne3/7  yeariyAfi//rJde/''S  oF 
i^agrants  as  oita/'/rec/  /ro/77  the  //s/^  t^ear/y  Ceose/s  taken  on 
Z6    June  £■  3^^!  December  of  each  j  /ear    are  /nc/i/c/ea/  in 
iAe  Poh'ce  fieports  y'brScothncf.  Tne  flgures  fbrS/eeping  out , 
Be^^/ny  3'c.are  taken  from  the  Judicial  Statistics. 
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APPENDIX  XVII. 


METHODS  OF  DEALING  WITH  VAGRANCV  IN  SWITZERLAND. 


Rkpoet  to  the  Right  Hon.  Waltee  H.  Long,  M.P.,  President  of  the  Local  Government  Board, 
by  H.  Preston-Thomas,  Esq.,  Local  Government  Board  Inspector. 


Exeter,  25  June,  1904. 

Sir, — In  accordance  with  the  letter  from  the  Local 
Government  Board  of  the  16th  April  last,  I  have  the 
honour  to  submit  the  following  Report  on  the  methods 
adopted  in  Switzerland  for  suppressing  mendicity  and 


I  devoted  a  fortnight  to  an  enquiry  on  the  subject, 
beginning  with  the  canton  of  Ticino,  on  the  20th  of  April 
last,  and  ending  with  that  of  Basel  on  the  3rd  May. 
During  that  period  I  conferred  vrith  many  federal  and 
cantonal  officials  and  other  experts,  and  visited  some 
fifteen  institutions  of  various  kinds,  including  forced 
labour  farms  maintained  by  Berne,  Appenzell,  and  other 
■cantons ;  also  a  labour  colony  established  by  voluntary 
effort  near  Frauenfeld  in  Thurgau. 

The  fact  that  mendicity  in  Switzerland  has  of  late 
years  diminished  to  an  extraordinary  extent  cannot  be 
shown  from  statistics,  for  they  do  not  exist;  but  it  is 
generally  admitted.  My  own  personal  experience  stands 
ifor  little  ;  yet  I  am  able  to  say  that  in  the  course  of  more 
than  twenty  hoUdays  spent  in  the  Alps  in  different  years, 
since  1861,  it  has  been  obvious  to  me,  as  to  everybody 
lelse,  that  whereas  beggars  used  to  abound,  they  have 
been  steadily  decreasing  in  number  up  to  the  present 
time.  It  is  true  that  in  particular  resorts  of  tourists 
they  are  still  by  no  means  rare,  and  this  is  partly  to  be 
accounted  for  by  the  consideration  that  many  common 
•devices,  such  as  blowing  horns,  or  jodeUtng,  or  awaking 
•echoes,  or  opening  gates,  or  showing  paths,  in  order  to 
extract  a  gratuity  from  the  traveller,  are  merely  em- 
broidered forms  of  begging ;  and  their  existence  makes 
at  difficult  to  repress  undisguised  mendicity.  It  happens 
too,  that  in  one  much  visited  district,  the  cantonal 
authorities  are  less  active  than  in  most  others  in  enforcing 
the  police  regulations  in  this  matter.  On  the  other  hand, 
in  canton  Ticino,  although  its  population  is  of  Italian 
race,  very  little  begging  is  to  be  seen,  and  whereas  during 
six  weeks'  stay  in  Italy  I  had  found  it  impossible  to  take 
a  walk  without  being  pestered  for  ahns  at  every  turn, 
this  sort  of  importunity  entirely  ceased  as  soon  as  I 
■crossed  the  Swiss  frontier.  Indeed,  I  was  a  week  at 
Locarno  without  meeting  with  more  than  one  beggar ; 
and  that  one,  as  I  was  afterwards  told  by  the  Commissary 
•of  PoHce,  was  a  man  who  had  been  sent  to  prison  more 
than  twenty  times  for  the  offence,  but  who,  being  over 
seventy,  had  at  last  been  given  up  as  irreclaimable. 
The  unanimous  opinion,  moreover,  of  well-informed 
persons  in  various  parts  of  the  country,  seems  to  be 
that,  although  begging  has  not  been  extinguished,  it 
is  now  rarely  so  prevalent  as  to  be  a  serious  nuisance, 
and  that  in  most  cantons  it  is  effectually  dealt  with. 

By  the  Federal  Statute  of  1850,  beggars  and  tramps 
are  to  be  treated  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  the 
■canton  in  which  they  are  arrested,  and  those  of  foreign 
nationality  are  to  be  expelled  from  the  country. 

The  cantonal  laws  on  the  subject  differ  widely  from 
each  ether.  It  may  be  said  generally,  however,  that  if 
an  able-bodied*  man  is  without  means,  is  genuinely  in 
search  of  work,  and  his  papers  are  in  order,  he  wiU,  on 
application,  be  supplied  by  the  police  (or  by  the  Inter- 
cantonal  Union  to  be  presently  described)  with  food  and 
Sodging,  and  will,  if  possible,  have  employment  indicated 
to  him.  If  he  cannot  obtain  any  he  will  be  passed  on 
to  the  next  town,  to  a  relief  station  to  his  ownf  district, 

*  Destitute  persons  who  are  not  able-bodied  are  sent 
to  the  district  responsible  for  maintaining  them,  where  they 
are  either  allowed  out-relief  or  are  placed  in  one  of  the  three 
public  establishments  (poor-house,  hospital,  orphanage) 
belonging  to  the  district.  The  duty  of  relations  to  maintain 
destitute  members  of  their  family  extends  in  some  cantons 
even  to  collaterals,  and  is  always  rigidly  enforced. 

t  I  use  this  word  as  perhaps  the  nearest  English  equivalent 
to  the  "  Commune  "  or  "  Gemeinde,"  which  is  the  area  of 
what  we  call  settlement. 
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or  to  the  cantonal  frontier.  If  he  refuses  work  when 
offered  he  is  sent  to  his  own  district  to  be  dealt  with  by 
its  council,  and  if  the  council  (who  are  respcmsible  for 
the  maintenance  of  their  indigent  citizens)  decide  that 
(to  use  the  expressive  term  officially  employed)  he  is 
work-shy  (Arbeits-scheu),  he  may  be  sent  for  a  term, 
varjdng  from  three  months  to  two  years,  to  a  forced  labour 
institution  (Zwang-Arheits-Anstalt),  which  is,  in  effect,  a 
house  of  correction  for  persons  guilty  of  the  less  serious 
kinds  of  offences. 

But  the  police  are  empowered  to  J  arrest  beggars  with- 
out special  warrant,  and  to  bring  them  before  a  com- 
petent court,  which  may  commit  them  to  prison  for  a 
short  term,  or,  in  case  of  repeated  offences  and  of  re- 
fusal to  work,  may  sentence  them  to  from  two  to  six 
months'  imprisonment  in  gaol,  or  from  six  months  to 
two  years  in  a  forced  labour  institution.§ 

It  has  to  be  remembered  that  the  system  of  requiring 
certificates  of  origin  and  of  discharge  from  work  is  in 
force  in  Switzerland,  and  facilitates  the  identification 
of  professional  tramps  by  the  police. 

This  system  also  aids  the  operations  of  the  Inter- 
cantonal  Union  for  the  relief  of  poor  travellers,  which 
extends  to  more  than  haff  the  area  and  population  of 
Switzerland.  From  small  beginnings  this  Union  has 
spread  over  fourteen  (out  of  twenty-two)  cantons,  whose 
governments,  in  effect,  delegate  to  it  part  of  the  ad- 
ministration of  relief,  while  the  Federal  Administration 
recognises  its  official  character  by  giving  it  certain  rights 
of  free  postage,  etc. 

The  conditions  on  which  it  grants  assistance  are  speci- 
fied in  the  book  which  it  supplies  to  suitable  applicants, 
and  of  which  the  title  page  is  as  follows  : — ■ 

"  Traveller's  relief  book  of  the  Swiss  Inter-cantonal 
Union  for  providing  maintenance  in  kind.  This 
book  is  issued  to  ,  of  , 

bom  A.D.       ,  a  by  occupation,  by 

the  relief  station  at  ,  on  his  production 

of  the  following  papers,  viz.,  .  At 

the  bottom  of  the  page  the  bearer  must  sign  his  name. ' ' 

The  rules  are  as  follows 

(l.j  Relief  in  kind  is  given  at  fixed  stations  to 
such  needy  travellers  only  as  fulfil  the  following 
conditions  : — 

(a.)  They  must  produce  vaUd  papers  of  legi- 
timation. 

(6.)  They  must  furnish  proof  that  they  have 
worked  for  an  employer  within  the  three 
preceding  months,  and  that  at  least  five 
days  have  elapsed  since  their  employment 
ceased. 

(2.)  Help  is  withheld  (a)  from  drunken  persons  ; 
(6)  from  those  who  refuse  work  offered  to  them. 

(3.)  ReUef  (breakfast,  dinner,  supper,  and  lodging) 
will  be  given  only  once  during  six  months  to  the 
same  traveller  at  the  same  station. 
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t  In  some  cantons  the  police  receive  special  rewards  fm 
the  apprehension  of  beggars. 

§  The  usual  practice  is  for  the  police  to  bring  before  the 
court  only  persons  with  no  fixed  domicile,  and  to  send  others 
to  their  own  districts  to  be  dealt  with.  The  police  regulation 
as  to  tramps  in  the  canton  of  Berne  is  as  follows  : — 
"  Vagrancy,  namely,  the  wandering  from  place  to  place 
of  persons  without  means  and  without  the  object  of  obtaining 
honest  employment,  is  punishable  with  imprisonment  and 
hard  labour  not  exceeding  sixty  days,  or  with  committal 
to  a  labour  institution  for  a  term  between  six  months  and 
two  years.  On  the  repetition  of  the  offence  the  vagrant  is 
always  to  be  committed  to  a  labour  institution." 

O 
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Aiiiienilix  (4.)  All  relief  given  will  be  noted  in  the  traveller'a 

XVII.  book  issued  by  the  Union,  with  an  entry  of  the  place 

and  the  date. 

The  delivery  of  this  traveller's  book  will  be  noted 
in  the  papers  of  legitimation.    Any  person 
^  unable  to  present  his  book  receives  no  reUef. 

(5.)  In  case  of  any  abuse  of  relief,  or  of  infringement 
of  the  regulation  concerning  lodging,  or  of  failure  to 
i.)fO<luce  valid  papers,  the  applicant  will  be  handed 
over  to  the  poUce. 

(6.)  Every  person  carrjdng  a  traveller's  book  must 
have  a  certificate  from  his  employer  stating  the 
period  of  his  employment.  The  signature  of  the 
employer  must  be  authenticated  by  the  local  police 
or  certified  by  the  stamp  of  the  relief  station. 

(7.)  The  confiscation  of  a  traveller's  book  which 
has  been  delivered  to  a  workman  is  to  be  enforced 
only  in  the  case  of  crimes  or  offences  punishable 
under  the  penal  law.  Such  confiscation  is  to  be 
noted  on  the  papers  of  legitimation. 

(8.)  Any  clothes  given  by  the  Union  are  to  be 
specified  in  the  traveller's  book. 
(9. )  Defines  papers  of  legitimation. 
(10.)  This  book  contains  36  numbered  pages. 
These  pages  are  deveted,  first,  to  forms  of  certificate 
of  employment  to  be  filled  up  by  employers. 

Then  there  are  342  numbered  squares  for  the  stamps  of 
the  relief  stations  visited.  Each  station  impresses  its 
stamp  in  succession,  and  the  book  thus  constitutes  a 
record  of  the  places  at  which  its  owner  has  been  maintained 
at  the  expense  of  the  Union. 

Furnished  with  this  book  the  workman  may  wander  over 
most  of  Switzerland  if  in  genuine  search  of  work,  and 
will  be  sufficiently  fed  (with  three  meals  daily)  and  suitably 
lodged  on  application  at  any  of  the  stations  which  the 
Union  has  established. 

As  an  example  of  the  working  of  the  system  it  may  be 
mentioned  that  the  Canton  of  Ziirich  (having  a  popula- 
tion of  about  440,000  persons)  is  divided,  for  the  purposes 
of  the  Union,  into  eleven  districts,  each  with  a  committee 
of  administration.  Under  the  management  of  the  com- 
mittees there  are  fifty-one  relief  offices,  of  which  all  but 
ten  are  at  poUce  stations.  In  many  of  the  villages  the 
lodging  provided  is  at  inns,  although  the  Union  prefers 
other  accommodation  when  obtainable.  In  the  year 
1902  these  fifty-one  relief  offices  dealt  with  a  nightly  aver- 
age of  138  travellers,  this  number,  as  compared  with  those 
for  previous  years,  showing  a  considerable  increase,  which 
is  ascribed  by  the  Union  to  the  general  depression  of  trade. 

It  is  noticeable  that  no  work  whatever  is  exacted  from 
the  person  thus  relieved.  The  first  principle  of  the  Union 
is  to  Hmit  its  operations  to  persons  really  in  search  of 
employment,  and  in  this  way  it  makes  a  sharp  division 
between  the  administration  of  relief  and  the  repression 
of  mendicity.  The  beggars,  the  drunkards,  the  work- 
shy,  are  referred  to  the  police  for  correctional  treatment, 
but  the  man  who  really  desires  employment  is  aided  and 
speeded  on  his  way ;  and,  in  Victor  Hugo's  phrase,  the 
endeavour  is  to  give  the  help  which  strengthens  instead 
of  the  alms  which  debase.*  While  the  value  of  the  system 
is  appreciated  both  by  the  woiking  classas  and  by 
employers  of  labour,  the  stringent  measures  adopted  with 
regard  to  men  who  refuse  employment  when  offered,  repel 
the  class  whose  object  in  tramping  is  not  to  find  work,  but 
to  evade  the  necessity  for  doing  it.  It  has  been  already 
said  that  the  Union  occupies  a  quasi-official  character,  and 
its  funds  are  derived  partly  from  private  and  partly  from 
public  sources.  While  it  has  a  large  body  of  voluntary 
subscribers,  including  charitable  societies  and  contributors 
to  congregational  collections,  it  also  receives  considerable 
subsidies  from  the  Cantonal  Governments  as  well  as 
grants  from  the  districts  with  whose  co-operation  it  works 
and  with  whose  cases  it  deals. 

The  city  authorities  of  Ziirich  issue  notices  calling 
f  ttention  to  the  fact  that  food  and  shelter  are  provided 
lor  the  destitute,  and  appeal  to  the  public  not  to  encourage 
begging  by  indiscriminate  gifts  to  strangers. 

The  Union  is  also  associated  with  charitable  societies 
in  particular  towns,  such,  for  example,  as  the  Ziirich 
Voluntary  Relief  Society,  which,  in  its  annual  report  for 

*  "  Substituer  a  raumone  qui  degrade  1' assistance  qui 
fortifie." 


1890,  stated  in  the  following  terms  somy  of  the  cauHt,. 
of  the  migration  of  labour  and  its  effect  on  mendicity  : — 

One  does  not  need  to  have  studied  the  subject  with  opsrn 
eyes  very  long  without  arriving  at  the  opinion  that  the 
wandering  of  workmen  in  great  part  is  not  voluntary  but 
compulsory — -a  necessary  result  of  the  fitful  production  of 
our  industries. 

In  consequence  of  favourable  combinations  arising  in  the 
national,  or  possibly  the  world's,  market  for  some  entire 
branch  of  industry,  or  even  for  one  or  several  large  establish- 
ments belonginfir  to  such  industry,  production  in  that  branch, 
is  largely  increased  for  a  proportionally  short  period — say  for 
a  few  months,  a  half-year,  or  even  a  year — -and  during  such, 
period  the  required  labour  is  attracted  from  all  sides  to  certain 
given  points.  Let  one  reflect,  for  instance,  on  the  work 
of  furnishing  an  army  with  new  guns,  building  a  fleet,  con- 
structing and  equipping  a  railway  line,  and  so  on.  As. 
soon  as  the  emergency  has  passed  the  greater  part  of  the- 
labour  which  has  been  attractad  thither  is  of  no  further  ufe. 
The  contractor  is  obliged  to  discharge  men.  In  individual 
industries — for  instance,  the  clothiers — -this  irregular  pro- 
duction is  the  rule.  The  clothing  manufacturers,  large^ 
and  small,  and  even  the  retail  establishments,  have  theii- 
stock  of  regular  working  people,  and  twice  a  year — in  "the 
season,"  as  it  is  called — their  number  is  largely  increased 
by  the  employment  of  a  number  of  hands,  who  afterwards 
can  no  longer,  or  only  to  a  very  small  extent,  be  retained. 
Thus  constantly,  year  in  year  out,  a  large  number  of  discharged 
workers  are  obliged  to  wander  and  look  for  work  elsewhere- 

Now,  such  people  as  these,  who,  without  any  fault  of  their 
own,  have  become  superfluous,  we  meet  in  this  wise :  They 
receive  fair  maintenance  not  merely  for  one  day,  but,  if  neces- 
sary, for  several  days  ;  also,  in  case  of  need,  clothing ;  and 
where  they  can  show  that  they  are  sure  of  obtaining  work  at 
some  other  place,  and  can  begin  at  once,  we  send  them  thither 
by  rail. 

But,  of  course,  it  is  not  to  guard  against  this  class  that 
the  society  has  been  obliged  to  protect  itself  by  introducing: 
the  system  of  maintenance  ia  kind.  Such  protective  measures 
are  rather  directed  against  those  who,  without  need,  join 
the  stream  of  compulsory  wanderers,  and  then  make  no 
further  earnest  efforts  to  obtain  work,  but  abandon  them- 
selves to  idle  loafing  and  professional  begging.  The  number 
of  these  and  their  degeneracy  are  a  serious  matter.  They 
no  longer  desire  work.  It  daily  happens  in  our  employment 
bureau  that  people  of  this  class  simply  refuse  employment,, 
and  openly  avow  that  no  other  means  of  prolonging  their- 
existence  now  lies  open  to  them  save  begging. 

Many  small  tradesmen  in  this  country  request  us  to  send, 
them  workmen,  but  it  is  a  hard  matter  to  send  them  anyone. 
Begging  in  the  city  is  more  agreeable  than  work  in  a  dull 
village. 

Such  are  the  tramps  who,  with  all  sorts  of  possible  and 
impossible  stories,  go  from  house  to  house,  and  whose  lives 
are  constantly  made  easy  and  pleasant  by  the  thoughtlessness 
and  folly  of  mankind. 

The  well-meaning  but  unthinking  giver  should  know  that 
he  not  only  gives  the  money  away  to  no  purpose  in  bestowin^: 
it  on  such  people — be  the  amount  what  it  may — but  that 
he  is  assisting  a  social  cancer,  and  is  simply  supplying  the 
rod  by  which  he  and  others  are  chastised. 

It  should  be  noticed,  however,  that  the  report  from 
from  which  the  above  extract  is  taken  was  written  before 
the. system  now  in  vogue  had  exercised  its  full  effect. 
Thus,  while  the  habitual  migration  of  persons  in  search 
of  w  ork  has  since  increased,  that  of  professional  mendicants 
has  much  diminished,  notwithstanding  the  considerations 
stated  in  the  report. 

It  cannot  be  said  that  Switzerland  as  a  whole  has  adopted 
any  uniform  system  for  so  dealing  with  tramps,  whatever 
their  place  of  origin,  as  to  convert  them  into  workers. 
This  is  not  only  because  each  canton  has  its  own  laws 
and  practice,  but  also  because,  although  each  individual 
district  is  responsible  for  the  persons  belonging  to  it, 
provides  for  them  at  the  public  expense  in  sickness  or  in 
old  age,  and  even  pays  for  their  journey  home  if  they 
become  destitute  when  away,  it  is  unwilling  to  spend  money 
on  the  reformation  of  undesirable  strangers  who  may 
happen  to  be  within  its  borders.  It  naturally  prefers  to 
get  them  removed.  But  the  disciplinary  powers  of  each 
local  council  over  the  persons  belonging  to  its  district  are 
very  considerable,  and  if  one  of  them  is  a  habitual  drunk- 
ard or  unquestionably  work-shy,  and  will  not  support 
himself  or  his  family,  there  is  usually  no  hesitation  in 
sending  him  to  a  forced  labour  institution. 

Nearly  every  canton  has  one  or  more  of  these,  either 
belonging  to  it  or  under  special  arrangement  admitting 
persons  sent  from  it.  All  are  to  a  certain  extent  prisons,, 
but  persons  convicted  of  ordinary  offences  are  usually 
kept  more  or  less  apart  from  those  who  are  called  "  ad- 
ministrative "  prisoners,  as  having  been  committed  by  the- 
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council  of  a  district,  but  not  sentenced  by  a  criminal 
court. 

Two  of  such  institutions  which  I  visited  belong  to  the 
■Canton  of  Berne  and  are  situated  between  the  lakes  of 
Neuchatel  and  Bienne. 

The  Forced  Labour  Farm,  at  Witzwyl,  was  established 
in  1895,  and  in  various  respects  appears  to  be  admirably 
successful.  It  occupies  an  area  of  about  2,000  acres  in 
the  plain  lying  at  the  foot  of  the  Jura  mountains  at  the 
north-east  end  of  the  Lake  of  Neuchatel.  It  used  to 
consist  mainly  of  water-logged  soil  subject  to  inundations, 
but  extensive  works  of  reclamation  have  been  carried  out, 
and  at  the  present  time  at  least  two-thirds  of  it  is  under 
■cultivation,  and  produces  considerable  crops.  It  is  under 
the  control  of  the  police  committee  of  the  Canton  of 
Berne,  and  receives  persons  sentenced  by  criminal  courts 
for  terms  of  imprisonment  up  to  three  years,  including 
«ome  forty  or  fifty  convicted  of  habitual  tramping  with 
refusal  to  work.  There  is  accommodation  at  present 
for  about  200  men  (picked  as  able-bodied,  and  otherwise 
suitable  to  be  sent  here),  but  the  number  seldom  exceeds 
150.  The  violent  and  insubordinate,  and  those  who  make 
attempts  to  escape  are  transferred  to  ordinary  prisons, 
but  such  cases  are  rare. 

About  three  or  four  abscond  annually,  but  are  generally 
brought  back  by  the  police.  The  staff  of  officers  numbers 
forty-five ;  and  two  (unarmed)  are  placed  in  charge 
of  each  group  of  ten  or  twelve  inmates  employed  in  field 
work.  Great  stress  is  laid  on  the  importance  of  their  not 
merely  supervising  the  men,  but  taking  active  part  in  the 
work,  so  as  to  stimulate  them  by  example,  and  also  to 
get  acquainted  with  them.  All  inmates  on  their  first 
entry  are  set  to  labour  on  the  farm,  and  after  some  ex- 
perience has  been  gained  of  their  conduct  and  their 
capacity,  they  are  either  retained  there  or  are  employed 
in  other  occupations. 

Most  of  them  sleep  and  eat  in  cells,  where  they  also 
spend  their  free  time.  Work  begins  at  5.30  in  the  summer, 
and  at  6  a.m.  in  the  winter.  On  winter  mornings  it 
takes  place  in  the  barns  or  workshops  until  daylight. 
At  9  a.m.  and  4  p.m.  there  are  intervals  of  twenty  minutes. 
Dinner  is  at  half -past  eleven,  and  each  man  takes  his  ration 
from  the  kitchen  to  his  cell,  where  he  remains  till  12.30. 
Men  working  at  a  distance  from  the  main  building  have 
their  dinners  sent  to  them.  At  7  p.m.  in  summer,  and  at 
■dusk  in  winter  they  come  back,  have  their  supper,  prepare 
vegetables,  and  do  some  housework  for  the  following 
day,  and  then  go  to  bed. 

Breakfast  consists  of  bread,  coffee,  and  potatoes ; 
dinner  of  bread  and  soup,  with  meat  twice  a  week ;  for 
supper  there  is  soup,  with  the  occasional  addition  of  fruit. 
The  daily  ration  of  bread  is  from  1  to  li  lbs.  The 
quantity  of  soup,  vegetables,  &c.,  is  unlimited.  Men 
engaged  in  hard  work  have  extra  bread  at  11  a.m.  and 
4  p.m.  with  either  coffee  or  lemonade. 

There  are  various  workshops  where  tailoring,  shoe- 
making,  smiths'  work,  and  carpentering  are  carried  on. 
Only  men  brought  up  in  these  trades  work  at  them. 

The  Chaplain  makes  weekly  visits  and  endeavours  to 
influence  individual  inmates,  while  the  Cantonal  Inspector 
of  Prisons  has  an  interview  with  any  prisoner  shortly 
to  be  discharged. 

A  school  has  been  established  especially  for  the  young 
m,en  who  volunteer  to  attend.  Instruction,  particularly 
in  languages,  is  daily  given  on  winter  evenings.  On 
Sunday  singing  takes  its  place. 

By  satisfactory  conduct  a  remission  of  one-third  of 
the  term  of  detention  may  be  obtained.  For  good  work 
a  small  bonus  is  placed  to  the  credit  of  the  prisoner, 
-who  receives  it  on  discharge.  The  establishment  also 
pays  the  fares  of  inmates  on  discharge  as  far  as  the 
frontier,  and  in  case  of  necessity  makes  a  grant  to  their 
families. 

The  guiding  principle  of  the  management  is  to  "  improve 
the  land  by  man  and  man  by  the  land."  The  first  of 
these  objects,  at  any  rate,  is  secured  in  a  consjjicuous 
degree.  A  huge  m,arsh  has  been  converted  into  a  fertile 
farm,  traversed  by  newly-constructed  roads,  and  supplied 
with  sufficient  buildings.  More  and  more  ground  has 
been  reclaimed  each  year,  and  while  the  peat  extracted 
has  been  sold  at  satisfactory  prices,  the  soil,  by  scientific 
treatment  and  the  abundant  use  of  chemical  manures, 
has  been  made  to  produce  abundant  crops.  The  original 
price  paid  for  the  land  by  the  canton  was  £29,710.  No 
,  trustworthy  estimate  of  the  present  value  can  be  given, 
but  it  is  noticeable  that  the  sales  of  farm  produce  in  the 
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three  years  1901-2-3  are  about  double  what  they  were  in 
1896-7-8*;  and  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  suppose  that 
the  worth  of  the  estate  has  been  raised  in  a  corresponding 
degree.  Without  reckoning  interest  on  the  first  capital 
outlay,  the  establishment  is  really  self-supporting.  It 
is  true  that  the  canton  makes  an  amiual  grant,  which  in 
1902  amounted  to  about  £1,200,  but  this  was  more  than 
counterbalanced  by  the  increased  value  of  buildings 
(all  erected  by  home  labour)  and  stock  in  the  course 
of  the  year.  When  the  laild  was  originally  taken  over,  in 
1896,  the  valuation  amounted  to  £200  ;  it  has  now  risen 
to  £17,385. 

In  the  course  of  five  or  six  years  more  the  work  of 
recliimation,  on  which  a  large  number  of  men  are  now 
employed,  will  be  finished,  and  all  the  land  at  present 
covered  hy  peat  (about  one-third  of  the  whole)  will  have 
been  brought  under  cultivation.  The  amount  of  labour 
then  required  will  depend  upon  the  crops  gro^^'n,  and  if, 
as  is  proposed,  vegetables  are  produced  in  considerable 
quantities  on  land  now  emploj^ed  for  stock-raising,  the 
additional  work  involved  will  take  the  place  of  that 
which  has  been  devoted  to  drainage.  There  is,  therefore, 
no  reason  to  anticipate  that,  even  in  the  altered  circum- 
stances, the  establishment  will  require  any  substantial 
contribution  from  public  fiinds  for  its  continued  mainten- 
ance. 

Thus,  at  Witzwyl,  the  land  has  been  enormously 
improved  by  man,  but  the  more  important  question  is 
whether  the  improvement  of  man  by  the  land  is  also 
secured. 

This  question  is  discussed  at  some  length  in  a  report  by 
3Ir.  Otto  Kellerhals,  the  exceedingly  able  and  resourceful 
director.  He  urges  that  the  worst  possible  work  for 
prisoners  is  that  which  is  mainly  mechanical,  and  has  in 
it  nothing  to  engage  their  interest,  or  to  teach  them 
anything  that  will  enable  them  to  maintain  themselves 
when  discharged.  He  admits  that  in  the  case  of  hardened 
and  violent  prisoners,  and  those  sentenced  for  considerable 
terms,  punishment  rather  than  reform  has  to  take  the 
first  place.  But  he  believes  that  most  offences  are  the 
result  of  a  disinclination  to  work,  and  he  has  found  that 
this  has  the  best  chance  of  being  cured  by  such  varied 
agricultural  operations  as  are  carried  on  at  Witzwyl. 
When  a  man  sees  the  products  of  his  labour,  which  have 
grown  up  before  his  eyes,  he  is  induced  to  exert  himself, 
and  is  stimulated  in  a  fashion  which  contrasts  with  the 
leaden  monotony  of  such  occupations  as  stone-breaking 
and  corn-grinding.  Besides,  he  is  encouraged  by  the 
officers,  who  invariably  work  with  the  men,  and  whose 
example  has  an  excellent  efi'ect  upon  them. 

It  is  pointed  out  that  many  prisoners  are  not  hardened 
criminals,  and  only  relapse  into  crime  because  they  have 
not  been  brought  into  habits  of  regular  work.  Others  are 
physically  weak  or  are  suffering  from  the  effects  of  alcohol, 
and  for  both  these  classes  regular  work  in  the  open  air  is 
the  best  possible  treatment.  Many  of  the  older  ones  have 
little  strength  of  will,  and  the  best  plan  seems  to  be  to 
endeavour  to  employ  them  after  their  discharge  in  order 
that,  although  free  men,  they  may  still  be  subject  to  the 
influences  of  the  Institution.  Some  young  men,  too, 
whose  offences  have  been  mainly  due  to  idleness  and 
irregular  habits,  are  under  short  sentences.  They  are 
ignorant  of  any  trade,  a  few  months'  teaching  would  only 
make  them  bunglers,  while  on  the  farm  they  may  become 
useful  labourers,  and  can  pick  up  knowledge  sufficient  to 
enable  them  to  earn  fair  wages  thereafter.  Some  of  them 
are  occupied  in  draining  and  road-making  ;  some  learn  to 
milk  and  are  taught  the  management  of  horses,  pigs,  and. 
so  on.  Others  take  part  in  the  various  operations  of 
building  ;  some  work  in  the  timber  yard  and  become 
familiar  with  steam  saws  and  planes. 

But  it  is  farm  work  that  affords  the  best  opportunity  for 
dealing  with  those  in  whom  laziness  has  become  ingrained. 
They  are  placed  in  the  middle  of  a  gang  of  labourers,  and 
have  to  exert  themselves  whether  they  like  it  or  not. 
The  Institution  is  the  terror  of  tramps  and  of  persons  who 
are  habitually  work-shy,  while  industrious  men  get  on 
well. 

A  place  where  so  many  different  kinds  of  occupation 
are  available,  where  there  is  plenty  of  land  still  to  be 
brought  under  cultivation,  where  the  erection  of  fresh 

*  The  amount  was  £1,495  in  1896,  £2,063  in  1897,  £3,184  in 
1902,  and  £3,865  in  1903.  Tliese  sums  do  not  include  the 
value  of  such  produce  (potatoes,  corn,  etc.)  as  is  consumed 
in  the  institution. 
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Appendix    buildings  has  constantly  to  be  undertaken,  and  where  for 
aVII.       some  years  the  necessity  for  labour  will  be  increasingly 
great,  is  considered  to  be  specially  suitable  for  the  purpose 
to  which  it  has  been  devoted. 

It  is  impossible  to  procure  any  precise  statistics  showing 
the  proportion  of  men  who,  after  serving  their  term,  may 
be  regarded  as  permanently  reformed  and  as  supporting 
themselves  by  honest  industry.  Various  efforts  are  made 
to  give  them  a  fair  start  on  discharge.  An  ofiBcer  has 
been  specially  appointed  with  the  object  of  obtaining 
situations  for  men  who  can  be  recommended,  and  he  is  in 
relation  with  the  Society  for  the  Aid  of  Discharged 
Prisoners  at  Berne.  Some  are  engaged  for  wages  on  the 
farm,  and  it  is  in  contemplation  to  extend  this  system,  as 
employers  are  often  unwilling  to  take  a  prisoner  imme- 
diately on  discharge,  whereas,  after  occupying  a  paid 
situation,  he  gains  a  character  which  rehabilitates  him. 
Some  also  go  to  the  neighbouring  Free  Labour  Colony  at 
Tannenhof  which  is  somewhat  like  those  established  in 
England,  and  where  there  is  no  compulsory  detention.  It 
is  believed,  however,  that  with  the  amount  of  labour  that 
will  in  future  be  necessary  at  Witzwyl  there  will  be  no 
difficulty  in  employing  a  considerable  number  of  ex- 
prisoners  at  fair  wages,  and  in  making  arrangements  that 
none  shall  be  obliged  to  go  out  into  the  world  after  dis- 
charge without  having  passed  through  this  half-way  stage 
of  voluntary  work. 

The  forced  labour  farm  of  St.  Johannsen,  near  the  Lake 
of  Bienne,  was  established  in  1884  for  "  the  improvement 
of  disorderly  and  work-shy  adults,"  and  is  under  the 
management  of  the  Cantonal  Police.  It  has  accommoda- 
tion for  about  180  persons,  the  average  actually  received 
being  120.  They  have  not  been  committed  by  criminal 
courts,  but  have  been  sent  here  by  their  district  councils 
for  terms  varying  from  six  months  to  two  years.  The 
•  offence  of  most  of  them  has  been  begging  or  "  work  - 
shyness,"  while  others  have  been  inmates  of  district 
poor-houses  from  which  they  have  been  expelled  for 
misconduct. 

They  are  for  the  most  part  between  the  ages  of  forty 
and  sixty,  there  being,  however,  about  a  dozen  young 
men  between  twenty  and  thirty. 

The  buildings  which  they  occupy  are  those  of  an  old 
monastery.  The  land  (about  400  acres)  was  originally 
waterlogged,  but  in  the  last  twenty  years  has  been  drained 
and  reclaimed  and  is  now  all  under  cultivation. 

Most  of  the  men  are  engaged  in  farm  labour,  and  many 
in  dairy- work,  there  being  over  200  cows.  There  are  also 
fourteen  shoemakers,  eight  carpenters,  six  basket-makers, 
and  four  smiths  who  are  employed  in  their  own  trades, 
but  all  who  have  no  previously  acquired  knowledge  of  any 
special  handicraft  are  sent  to  labour  on  the  farm.  Some 
are  fairly  industrious,  and  show  that  if  they  had  sufficient 
resolution  to  resist  drink  they  could  easily  earn  their 
living  outside.  But  many  are  incurably  lazy  and  only  do 
the  minimum  amount  of  work  necessary  to  escape  punish- 
ment (usually  confinement  in  a  cell  on  bread  and  water 
for  twenty-four  hours).  By  good  behaviour  and  industry 
the  term  of  detention  may  be  shortened.  A  considerable 
proportion  are  sent  here  repeatedly,  but  no  exact  statistics 
are  available.  Periodical  reports  are  not  published.  It 
was  stated  that  even  after  payment  of  £400  a  year  as 
interest  on  capital,  the  total  cost  of  the  Institution  (in- 
cluding salaries,  &c.,  of  staff)  is  reduced  by  sales  to  four- 
pence  per  head  per  diem. 

The  inmates  wear  a  distinctive  but  not  conspicuous 
dress.  In  1903,  twelve  absconded,  but  all  but  one  were 
brought  back  by  the  police. 

They  receive  no  money  for  their  work  or  on  discharge, 
but  their  fare  is  paid  to  their  own  district. 

They  sleep  in  dormitories  of  which  the  largest  has 
eighteen  beds. 

The  dietary  consists  mostly  of  soup  and  bread ;  they 
have  meat  only  twice  a  week. 

The  hours  of  work  are  from  6  to  11.30  and  from  12.30 
to  7. 

Their  wives  and  families,  if  any,  are  usually  supported 
partly  or  wholly  by  their  district  council. 

The  staff  numbers  about  twenty,  and  each  officer  carries 
a  revolver.  But  iasubordination  is  said  to  be  almost 
unknown,  and  assaults  never  take  place. 

No  special  means  are  taken  to  secure  places  for  the 
inmates  on  their  discharge  ;  and  apparently  the  manager 
does  not  believe  that  their  stay  in  the  institution  often 
effects  any  thorough  reformation.    He  considers  that 


most  of  them  (see  above)  are  too  old  to  be  amenable  to> 
good  influences  ;  and  "  work-shyness  "  is  engrained  in 
them.  They  have  to  work  hard  during  their  stay  at  St» 
Johannsen,  and  some  of  the  younger  men  get  broken  of 
their  idle  habits,  but  the  older  ones  come  again  and  again. 

The  forced  labour  establishment  of  Canton  Appenzell 
was  founded  in  1884  "  for  the  reception  of  able-bodied 
men  who  from  irregular  or  dissolute  life  or  work-shyness 
become  a  charge  on  the  district,  or  who  require  special 
supervision,  or  who  neglect  their  famiUes,  or  who  are- 
guilty  of  disorderly  conduct  in  the  poor  houses,"  and 
they  are  sent  here  by  the  district  council  for  terms 
ranging  from  six  months  to  three  years  "  in  order  to 
accustom  them  to  hard  work  and  regular  life."  Other 
inmates  are  those  committed  by  the  magistrates  for  minor 
offences,  and  in  default  of  payment  of  fines  imposed  on 
them. 

The  farm  is  situated  at  Gmiinden  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  St.  Gallen,  and  consists  of  about  100  acres  of  land,  for 
which  the  Canton  paid  £5,200,  while  about  £7,000  more- 
was  spent  on  the  buildings.  It  is  managed  by  a  Com- 
mittee appointed  by  the  Cantonal  Government.  It 
contains  accommodation  for  fifty  inmates,  but  the  average 
number  is  only  about  thirty-five,  for  whose  supervision 
there  are,  besides  the  director,  four  officers. 

About  half  the  inmates  work  on  the  farm,  part  of  which 
is  devoted  to  the  growth  of  trees  and  shrubs  from  seed. 
Thousands  of  young  pines  are  annually  sold  for  planting- 
in  the  neighbouring  forests,  and  this  nursery-garden  work 
is  found  to  interest  the  men.  Thirty  cows  are  kept,  and 
dairy  products  find  a  profitable  sale.  About  eight  merti 
are  employed  in  weaving,  while  others  are  occupied  in 
shoemaking,  carpentering,  &c. 

They  wear  a  conspicuously  striped  dress  ;  that  of  the 
convicted  men  being  different  from  that  of  the  "ad- 
ministrative "  prisoners  {i.e.,  those  committed  by  a 
district  council).  The  two  classes  are  said  to  be  kept 
apart  as  far  as  possible,  but  as  a  matter  of  fact  they  were 
mixed  together  in  work  at  the  time  of  my  visit. 

There  are  sixteen  single  cells  ;  the  other  sleeping  rooms- 
contain  four  to  six  beds  each. 

The  hours  of  work  are  eleven  in  -winter,  twelve  or  more 
in  summer.  The  intervals  and  the  dietary  are  much 
the  same  as  at  Witzwyl. 

The  average  term  of  detention  in  the  case  of  the  "  ad- 
ministratives  "  is  about  a  year  ;  that  of  prisoners  com- 
mitted by  magistrates  is  about  three  months.  The  term 
is  shortened  by  good  conduct  if  the  governor  is  able  to 
report  that  the  object  of  the  punishment  has  been  attained- 
There  are  very  few  attempts  at  escape  (only  one — ^which 
was  successful —  in  1902)  ;  but  I  saw  one  (convicted)  mam 
who  had  run  away  and  been  brought  back  three  times, 
and  was  required  to  wear  heavy  irons  in  consequence. 
The  officers  are  unarmed,  but  are  said  to  be  never  assaulted. 

A  payment  at  the  rate  of  £4  per  annum  is  made  by  a 
district  council  for  each  person  detained  by  its  orders. 
Including  such  receipts  the  establishment  was  able,  by 
the  sale  of  agricultural  produce  and  of  manufactured 
articles,  to  show  a  net  profit  of  about  £140  for  the  year 
1902  after  payment  of  all  expenses. 

Most  of  the  men  from  the  district  councils  have  beeis 
sent  as  drinkers  or  work-shy  tramps,  but  here  their 
labour  is  fairly  steady. 

They  are  credited  with  a  small  bonus  for  good  work,, 
and  this  is  given  to  them  on  leaving. 

An  association  for  the  aid  of  discharged  prisoners  helps- 
them  to  find  work,  which  is  generally  pretty  plentiful. 

No  precise  information  is  obtainable  about  their  sub- 
sequent careers,  but  it  is  believed  that  many  of  them  do< 
well,  and  the  proportion  who  are  again  sent  here  is  only' 
about  10  per  cent. 

The  Forced  Labour  Institution  for  the  Canton  of 
Basel-Land  is  at  Liesthal,  on  the  railway  line  between 
Basel  and  Olten.  It  receives  short-term  offenders  con- 
victed by  the  Courts,  and  also  "  administratives  "  com- 
mitted for  a  term  by  the  district  councils  for  begging, 
.  habitual  drunkenness,  refusal  to  work,  and  neglect  of 
their  families.  The  inmates,  who  number  about  70,  are 
about  equally  divided  between  the  two  classes,  whicb 
are  kept  separate.  Both  have  the  same  dietary^  but  the 
convicted  prisoners  wear  a  distinctive  dress.  The  "  ad- 
ministratives" can  get  their  term  shortened  by  good 
conduct,  and  receive  a  bonus  for  efficient  work,  which 
may  amount  to  as  much  as  £3  or  £4  on  discharge,  after  a* 
year's  labour.    The  younger  men  are  mostly  employed 
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'n  industrial  work  (such  as  basket-making  and  shoemaking, 
in  which  careful  instruction  is  given),  while  the  old  are 
engaged  in  the  cultivation  of  the  land,  of  which,  however, 
there.is  less  than  25  acres.  Not  many  are  sent  here,  for 
begging,  as  this  is  generally  dealt  with  by  the  town 
authorities,  and  punished  by  confinement  in  the  town 
prisons.  The  district  councils  usually  contribute  from 
£2  to  £3  per  annum  for  each  person  committed  by  them. 
But  in  the  case  of  a  man  known  to  be  a  good  workman 
(and  many  who  are  incorrigibly  lazy  under  outside  con- 
ditions are  found  here  to  work  excellently)  this  payment 
may  be  excused  altogether,  and  he  is  maintaisaed  in 
consideration  of  the  value  of  his  labour.  The  entire 
cost  of  the  establishment,  after  deducting  profits  on 
sales,  is  about  £1,000  a  year,  or  £14  10s.  per  head. 

Steps  are  taken  to  help  inmates  to  obtain  employment 
on  discharge,  and  a  committee  has  been  formed  with 
this  object,  but  considerable  difiBLculty  arises,  especially 
when  trade  is  slack,  from  the  reluctance  of  masters  to 
take  men  from  a  penal  establishment. 

The  poor-house  for  the  city  of  Berne  is  situated  at 
Kiihlewyl,  and  is  devoted  to  the  reception  of  persons 
who  have  come  under  the  charge  of  the  ratepayers  owing 
to  physical  or  mental  defects,  as  well  as  to  those  who 
have  become  destitute,  on  account  of  begging,  refusal 
to  work,  or  drinking  habits.  It  is,  in  fact,  much  Uke  an 
English  workhouse  with  the  addition  of  a  farm  of  about 
250  acres,  and  with  the  enforcement  of  compulsory  de- 
tention. There  are,  altogether,  350  inmates  (190  men 
and  160  women),  about  half  of  whom  are  over  60  years 
of  age,  and  less  than  one-eighth  are  under  40.  Some  are 
actually  imbeciles  ;  others  are  more  or  less  weak-minded  ; 
25  are  deaf  and  dumb  ;  and  a  few  are  blind. 

Tramps  and  habitual  drunkards  are  usually  sent  there 
for  either  one  or  two  years,  but  are  allowed  to  shorten 
the  term  by  good  conduct. 

They  are  mostly  employed  on  farm  work. 

No  distinctive  dress  is  worn.  There  are  a  good  many 
temporary  escapes,  two  or  three  inmates  being  generally 
away,  but  they  are  nearly  always  brought  back  by  the 
police. 

Complaints  are  made  that  some  of  the  inmates,  either 
when  out  on  leave  or  surreptitiously,  now  and  then  obtain 
alcoholic  Uquors  and  manage  to  get  drunk.* 

Some  of  the  younger  men  appear  to  benefit  by  their 
detention,  but  no  precise  estimate  can  be  given  of  the 
proportion  of  cases  in  which  permanent  reformation  has 
been  secured.  After  middle  age,  habits  of  drinking  and 
of  idleness  are  said  to  be  rarely  abandoned. 

VVhen  inmates  have  behaved  well,  they  are  helped  to 
find  work,  and  tools  are  supplied  to  them  on  discharge. 

There  are  workshops  for  carpentering,  tailoring,  shoe- 
making,  and  smiths'  work  ;  also  for  making  baskets, 
paper  bags,  and  straw  covers  for  bottles.  The  net  pro- 
fits from  farming,  in  1902,  amounted  to  £907,  and  those 
from  the  manufactured  goods  sold,  to  £396  ;  the  net 
cost  per  inmate,  after  deduction  of  these  amounts,  is 
£12  7s.  a  year. 

There  is  a  much  greater  mixture  of  different  classes 
of  inmates  than  in  a  well-ordered  English  workhouse  of 
the  same  f>ize.  Separation  of  idiots  from  the  sane,  even 
of  men  from  women,  is  not  rigidly  maintained,  and  in- 
convenience and  irregularity  are  stated  to  result.  But 
the  farm  provides  excellent  kinds  of  work,  and  is  re- 
munerative. And  the  system  of  detaining  inveterate 
loafers  and  habitual  drinkers,  who  would  otherwise 
do  no  profitable  work  and  would  be  pests  to  the  public, 
is  regarded  as  a  distinct  gain  to  the  community,  whDe 
it  is  not  unjust  to  the  individuals,  who  can  always  secure 
their  release  by  showing  themselves,  during  a  reasonable 
period,  fit  to  be  trusted. 

Of  voluntary  labour  colonies  there  are  only  two  in 
Switzerland.  That  of  Herdern  was  founded  in  1895 
by  a  philanthropic  society  formed  mainly  in  Ziirich.  It 
occupies  the  buildings  of  an  old  monastery  near  Frauen- 
feld  in  Canton  Thurgau,  and  lies  on  the  slopes  of  the 
vine-clad  hills  to  the  south-west  of  the  Lake  of  Constance. 
Its  object  is  to  furnish  employment  for  men  temporarily 
out  of  work,  for  those  who  have  begun  tramping,  and 
for  discharged  prisoners.  Entry  and  discharge  are  purely 
voluntary ;  a  preference  is  given  to  those  recommended 
by  district  councils  or  by  subscribers.    Each  person 

*  In  some  cantons  an  innkeeper  is  liable  to  a  penalty  for 
supplying  alcoholic  drink  to  any  person  in  receipt  of  public 
relief. 


must  agree  to  remain  at  least  four  weeks,  but  may  at  any  Appendix 
time  be  discharged  for  misconduct.  XVII. 

After  the  first  fortnight  the  labourer  is  credited  with  a   

sum  ranging  from  3d.  to  6d.  a  day,  according  to  his  work. 
He  is  paid  the  total  sum  on  leaving,  less  the  amount  of 
any  new  clothes  supphed  to  him  ;  meantime  he  receives 
board,  lodging,  mending,  washing,  and  tobacco. 

At  the  time  of  my  visit  on  April  30th,  the  number  of 
colonists  was  only  50,  but  75  can  be  accommodated,  and 
the  establishment  is  occasionally  full  in  winter.  In 
1902,  209  persons  were  admitted,  and  the  average  stay 
of  each  was  108  days  ;  175  apphcations  had  to  be  refused 
for  want  of  room,  and  35  on  other  grounds.  Of  the  209, 
only  21  were  agricultural  labourers ;  50  were  factory 
hands  ;  25  were  connected  with  the  building  trade  ;  and 
20  were  clerks.  But  the  number  of  applicants  has  some- 
what fallen  off  since  the  meat  dinners  were  reduced  to 
two  per  week.  The  farm  consists  of  about  300  acres, 
mostly  devoted  to  dairying,  with  a  large  vineyard  which 
is  particularly  useful  owing  to  the  varied  work  required 
for  the  culture  of  vines.  But  here,  as  in  other  labour 
colonies,  a  difficulty  arises  from  the  fact  that  the  number 
of  applications  for  admission  is  greatest  during  the  winter 
just  at  the  time  when  least  farm  labour  is  required. 

It  is  not  supposed  that  anything  substantial  is  done 
to  reclaim  the  men  employed,  though  some  religious 
instruction  is  given,  and  they  are  kept  from  liquor.  All 
that  is  claimed  for  the  institution  is  that  it  provides  them 
with  labour,  and  gets  them  into  the  habit  of  working, 
while  it  takes  away  from  them  the  excuse  for  begging. 

They  are  required  to  do  an  ordinary  day's  work  ;  they 
have  either  porridge  or  coffee  and  bread  for  breakfast 
at  seven ;  tea  at  nine  ;  dinner  (soup  and  vegetables, 
with  meat  twice  a  week)  at  twelve  ;  and  soup  with  bread 
in  the  evening. 

Some  aid  is  given  to  colonists  in  finding  work  when 
they  leave.  Of  the  222  who  went  out  in  the  coiirse  of 
1902,  the  administration  obtained  places  for  thirty-one, 
while  fifty-five  secured  situations  for  themselves ;  ninety- 
three  departed  professedly  in  search  for  work.  Of  the 
remainder,  ten  left  without  notice  ;  seventeen  were  dis- 
charged for  bad  conduct,  and  sixteen  for  incapacity  or 
infirmity. 

No  exact  particulars  can  be  given  with  regard  to  the 
subsequent  careers  of  men  who  have  passed  through  the 
colony.  It  is  stated,  however,  that  many  for  whom 
places  have  been  obtained,  have  turned  out  so  well  that 
employers  have  again  made  applications  to  the  adminis- 
tration for  men.  On  the  other  hand,  some  are  known  to 
have  lost  their  situations,  generally  on  account  of  drunk- 
enness.   And  many  come  to  the  colony  again  and  again. 

The  expenses  for  the  year  1902  amounted  to  £3,087 
(including  £1,690  for  maintenance,  £300  for  salaries,  and 
£264  for  allowances  to  colonists),  while  the  receipts  were 
only  £1,822  (including  £348  from  subscriptions,  £456 
from  cantonal  grants,  and  £1,000  from  sales).  It  will 
be  seen  that  the  cost  of  maintenance  per  head  (the  average 
number  of  inmates  being  sixty-two)  is  much  greater  at 
Herdern  than  at  the  forced  labour  colonies.  And  the 
object  of  providing  labour  for  the  unemployed  is  only 
attained  by  working  at  a  considerable  loss. 

The  only  other  free  labour  colony  in  Switzerland 
is  at  Tannenhof,  in  the  Canton  of  Berne,  where]  the 
average  of  men  employed  is  between  forty  and  fifty. 
I  did  not  visit  it,  but  I  am  informed  that  the  conditions 
are  much  the  same  as  at  Herdern,  except  that  each  man 
on  admission  contracts  to  stay  at  least  two  months.  It 
was  founded  in  1889,  with  the  special  object  of  affording 
to  men  discharged  from  prison  and  from  forced  labour- 
institutions  a  half-way  house  where  they  could  obtain: 
employment  before  trying  to  place  themselves  in  the- 
ordinary  labour  market. 

In  cantons  where  there  are  no  voluntary  societies  for 
dealing  -vv^th  vagrants,  the  arrangements  for  the  purpose 
are  generally  in  the  hands  of  the  police.  Thus,  in  Canton 
Ticino,  if  a  person  becomes  destitute  when  away  from 
home,  he  may  make  application  at  the  police  station, 
and  if  his  papers  are  found  in  order,  he  is  fed  amply,  and 
lodged  tolerably  for,  say,  a  couple  of  nights,  provided 
that  he  is  seeking  employment.  This  can  generally  be 
obtained  -without  much  difficulty,  as  the  large  amount  of 
building  in  progress  provides  plenty  of  labour.  If  unsuc- 
cessful in  his  search,  he  is  sent  back  to  his  own  district, 
or  to  the  frontier  of  the  canton,  if  he  belongs  elsewher6. 
The  ward  where  vagrants  are  lodged  at  Locarno  (Canton 
Ticino),  is  a  huge  apartment,  in  a  fourteenth-century 
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ppendix  castle,  but  the  number  of  persons  received  there  rarely 
XVII.  reaches  a  dozen  in  the  course  of  the  week.  Begging  is 
■   promptly  dealt  with,  and  is  no  longer  practised  to  any- 

considerable  extent.  Now,  and  then,  a  persistent  mendi- 
cant who  refuses  to  work,  is  committed  for  a  term  to  the 
Forced  Labour  Farm  at  Realta,  belonging  to  ihe  Canton 
of  Graubiinden,  but  such  cases  are  very  rare. 

Some,  too,  are  detained  by  their  district  council  in 
the  poorhouses,  of  which  there  is  one  belonging  to  nearly 
every  district.  Several  which  I  visited  seemed  to  me  to 
compare  badly,  except  in  one  respect,  with  English 
workhouses.  The  want  of  classification  was  conspicuous, 
most  of  the  rooms  were  ill -ventilated,  the  sanitary  arrange- 
ments and  those  for  washing  were  very  unsatisfactory. 
On  the  other  hand,  pains  were  evidently  taken  to  provide 
useful  employment  for  the  inmates  ;  everybody  appeared 
to  be  kept  busy,  in  some  intelligent  fashion  ;  and  such 
monotonous  occupations  as  stone-breaking,  corn-grinding 
and  oakum  picking  were  apparently  unknown.  These 
institutions,  however,  scarcely  come  within  the  range 
of  the  present  Report,  as  tramps  are  lodged  there  only 
exceptionally  when  they  have  been  sent  by  the  police 
to  their  own  district  to  be  dealt  with. 

On  the  whole,  after  having  discussed  the  question  with 
a  large  number  of  persons  qualified  to  speak  with  autho- 
rity, I  am  inclined  to  ascribe  the  diminution  of  mendicity 
in  Switzerland,  first,  to  the  very  stringent  measures 
adopted  by  the  police  for  repressing  it ;  secondly,  to  the 
steps  taken  against  the  work-shy  ;  and,  thirdly,  to  the 
special  facilities  afforded  to  those  travelling  in  genuine 
search  of  employment.  As  the  public  at  large  recognise 
the  fact  that  every  industrious  man  can  obtain  board  and 
lodging  gratuitously  they  are  unwilling*  to  give  money 
for  the  purpose,  and  when  there  are  no  givers  there  are 
soon  no  beggars.  No  doubt,  too,  the  fact  that,  as  a  ru'e, 
labour  is  in  much  demand  in  Switzerland,  at  any  rate 
during  most  of  the  year,  tends  in  the  same  direction,  and 
public  opinion  has  been  aroused  to  indignation  at  the 
notion  of  able-bodied  men  being  allowed  to  beg  instead 
of  working.  There  is  a  well-known  proverb,  "  Muszig- 
gang  ist  aller  Laster  Anfang,"  which  may  be  rendered 
"  Loafing  is  the  beginning  of  all  vices  "  (or,  more  tersely, 
"  Tramp  means  scamp  "),  and  both  courts  and  councils 
set  themselves  to  repress  this  sort  of  work-shyness. 

Then,  again,  the  cormection  of  the  Swiss  with  his  own 
district  is  much  more  close  than  that  of  the  English 
labourer.  He  possesses  burgher  rights  and  privileges, 
and  the  council  not  only  exercise  control  over  his  actions 
-a  control  which  might  be  called  arbitrary  if  it  were  not 
rather  paternal — but,  as  they  undertake  to  provide  for 

*  In  the  Canton  of  Schwyz  there  is  actually  a  law  of 
1889  (recalling  the  provision  against  "  private  doles,"  in  27 
Henry  VIII. ,  cap.  25)  which  imposes  a  penalty  not  exceeding 
10  francs  on  "  persons  who,  by  giving  alms,  favour  begging 
from  house  to  house  or  in  the  street." 


him  in  his  old  age,  so  they  also  adopt  means  to  prevent 
his  being  a  burden  to  them  owing  to  laziness  or  mis- 
conduct. Thus,  if  he  is  a  persistent  drinker  or  habi- 
tually work-shy,  they  send  him  for  a  lengthened  term 
to  an  institution  where  he  is  cut  off  from  drink  and  is 
compelled  to  work.  For  one  thing,  they  know  all  about 
him,  and  therefore  there  is  the  less  chance  of  injustice 
being  done.  The  difficulty  of  identification,  which  is 
so  prominent  in  England,  does  not  exist  under  a  system 
which  in  Switzerland,  as  elsewhere  on  the  continent, 
requires  both  papers  of  origin  and  certificates  of  dis- 
charge from  emplojntnent.  For  another  thing,  he  can 
again  become  a  free  citizen  when  he  has  given  proof  of 
reform  by  doing  good  work. 

Undoubtedly  the  plan  of  forced  labour  farms  has 
various  advantages.  At  Witzwyl,  for  instance,  the  value 
of  the  labour  is  claimed  to  be  equivaleEt  to  a  sum  of 
four  francs  per  day  for  each  man  employed ;  whereas, 
if  the  men  were  allowed  to  rove  about  the  country,  they 
would  do  nothing  useful.  Certainly,  it  was  impossible 
to  help  contrasting  the  active  work  at  most  of  the  institu- 
tions which  I  visited  with  the  slackness  of  the  average 
tramp  ward  in  England.  And  some  good  results  were 
obvious.  Considerable  tracts  of  land  had  been  con- 
verted from  almost  worthless  marsh  to  a  high  state  of 
cultivation ;  men,  who  would  have  been  not  only  un- 
productive but  both  troublesome  and  costly  members 
of  the  community,  were  at  any  rate  being  brought  into 
habits  of  regular  work  ;  and  at  some  of  the  farms  their 
labour  supported  not  only  themselves  but  the  whole  es- 
tablishment. Doubtless  the  system  requires  both  an 
efficient  police  (who  must  be  zealous  in  suppressing 
mendicity  and  clever  in  catching  fugitives  from  forced 
labour  farms)  and  also  councils  and  courts  of  justice 
which  are  not  sentimentally  indulgent. 

The  plan  of  requiring  an  inveterate  tramp  to  do  pro- 
fitable work  for  a  year  or  so  seems  superior,  both  econo- 
mically and  educationally,  to  that  of  giving  him  a  general 
unremunerative  task  for  a  day  at  a  time  and  making  it 
necessary  for  him  to  beg  his  way  from  workhouse  to 
workhouse.  But  it  is  found  requisite  that,  side  by  side 
with  any  such  method  of  dealing  with  the  work-shy, 
means  should  be  taken,  whether  by  local  aiuthorities  or 
by  voluntary  associations,  for  helping  the  industrious  man 
who  is  travelling  in  genuine  search  of  employment.  As 
a  condition  of  this  assistance  it  does  not  seem  tmreason- 
able  to  require  proof,  in  the  shape  of  a  discharge -note 
or  other  evidence,  of  his  being  a  labourer  and  not  a  loafer. 

I  am, 

Sir, 

Your  obedient  Servant, 

H.  PRESTON-THOMAS. 

To  The  Right  Honourable 

Walter  H.  Long,  M.P., 
President  of  the  Local  Government  Board. 
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APPENDIX  XIX. 

o    , 

VAGRANCY  OFFENCES 
{Papers  handed  in  by  Mr.  Simpson.) 


1.    Number  of  Persons  Prosecuted  for  Begging  and  Sleeping  out  in  each  Year  from  1857  to  1904.  Appendix 


.Year. 

Begging. 

Out. 

Total.  " 

Year. 

Begging. 

Out. 

Total. 

1857 

9,306 

3,676 

12,982 

lo79 

17,783 

23,956 

1858 

9,776 

3,678 

13,454 

1880 

21,230 

6,215 

27,445 

1881 

19,874 

6,044 

25,918 

1859 

7,716 

3,125 

10,841 

1882 

20,493 

6,576 

27,069 

1860 

7.545 

3,030 

10.575 

1883 

18,672 

6,339 

25,011 

1861 

8,298 

3,557 

11,855 

Annual  Avera| 

\  19,610 

25,880 

1862 

11,267 

4,077 

15,344 

(1879-1883) 

6,269 

1863 

10,869 

3,819 

14,688 

18,061 

6,904 

24,965 

1885 

20,045 

6,243 

26,288 

Annual  Average 
(1859-1863) 

1 

9,139 

12,661 

1886 

20  978 

27,581 

1887 

22,702 

6,922 

29,624 

1888 

23,487 

6,881 

30,368 

1864 

9,545 

3,738 

13,283 

13,228 

[  21,055 

27,765 

1865 

9,194 

4,034 

(1884-1888) 

6,711 

•  1866 

8,424 

4,293 

12,717 

1867 

11.343 

4,700 

16,043 

1889 

20,032 

6,620 

26,652 

1868 

13,536 

5,835 

19,371 

1890 

16,068 

6,313 

22,381 

1891 

13,8]2 

6,793 

20,605 

Annual  Average 

} 

10.408 

4,520 

14,928 

1892 
1893 

14,772 
16,826 

7,336 

22,108 
25  858 

Annual  Averag 

!© 

1  16,302 

7,219 

23,521 

1869 

17.541 

5,323 

22,864 

(1889-1893) 

1870 

15,954 

5,433 

21,387 

1894 

19,155 

8,243 

27,398 

1871 

13,603 

5,149 

18,752 

1895 

15,678 

8,159 

23,837 

1872 

11,279 

4,886 

16,165 

1896 

16,916 

8,356 

25,272 

1873 

4,843 

15,068 

1897 

14,958 

8,817 

23,775  : 

1898 

15,474 

9,582 

25,056 

Annual  Average 
(1869-1873) 

1 
/ 

13,720 

5,127 

18,847 

Annual  Avera^ 
(1894-1898) 

1  16,436 

8,631 

25,068 

1899  " 

12,659 

8,515 

21,174 

1874 

9,328 

5,365 

14,693 

1900 

11,339 

7,452 

18,791 

1875 

8,972 

5,507 

14,479 

1901 

14,492 

9,101 

23.593 

1876 

9,753 

5,619 

15,372 

1902 

16,184 

9,598 

25,782 

1877 

11,213 

6,141 

17,354 

1903 

19,283 

10,349 

29,632 

1878 

14.247 

6,307 

20,554 

Annual  Avera^ 
(1899-1903) 

1  14,791 

9,003 

23,794 

Annual  Average 
(1874-1878) 

) 

10.703 

5,788 

16,490 

1904 

23,036 

11,785 

34.821 
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Appendix  2_   NuMBEK  OF  Persons  Prosecuted  for  Begging  and  Sleeping  Out  in  each  County  in  1903. 


{The  Counties  are  arranged'  in  order  of  size). 


Population 

Persons 

Persons 

County. 

Acreage. 

in 

Prosecuted  for 

Prosecuted  for 

Total. 

leoi. 

Begging. 

Sleeping  Out. 

1  771  ^fi2 

2  750  493 

2,317 

1,219 

 ■  

3,536 

iLj.ncuiii   -        -       ■  - 

f^nn  -099 

2,307 

242 

2  .54c> 

Devon    -       -       -  - 

1  A71  i«a 

J  X  )  xuo 

fifi9  1Q6 

\JU^>9  X  'J'-' 

186 

110 

296 

1  3fi6  108 

455  252 

554 

149 

703 

1,314  612 

476,553 

132 

t  55 

187 

"NTrwf    n  rvi  I'^f^fl  ATI  ri 

JJ\  Ul  Hi  U.111  UCilcHlU. 

1  2Q1  fil."! 

603  1 19 

297 

328 

625 

T  r» -rt      Q  C?  tl  1  "yf*                _                   •  _ 

XjanOdihlillc  - 

1  IQfi  75*? 

4  387  043 

2,819 

2,628 

5  44.7 

Sr^n+Ti  p  m  T'^f'.nn   _          _  _ 

k?  "J  Ll  U  Ll  d  (IJL      t  >J  11 

1  052  810 

X  y<J*J£m^  \D X.\J 

7Q9  582 

1,228 

525 

1,753 

1  037  484 

4.34  950 

105 

93 

198 

iLSScA.        -           -  - 

104 

110 

914 

TTpnt  _ 
JVcIli' 

976  881 

961  139 

280 

133 

413 

wLlIXi '-*t;i 

079  086 

9fi6  933 

101 

134 

935 

QnfFnllr                 .          -  - 

3.73  353 

45 

102 

147 

Xt  * 

^nc'cf^'V        _             •             "  " 

9.32  409 

602  255 

273 

102 

375 

•■i  .nvn  '\i7a  1 1              _           _  _ 

868  '^20 

.322  334 

252 

34 

286 

\  V  J 1  U^-llll.  - 

864  105 

271,394 

74 

61 

135 

^olnn           _             -             -  - 

861  802 

239  783 

169 

60 

229 

lOl  rMT  PPQ'fPT*            _               -  - 

805  482 

708.439 

592 

305 

897 

750  039 

385  007 

269 

38 

307 

Cffl-ffnrrl    -         -  - 

744,984 

1  236  919 

204 

355 

559 

'tiTioaliiTP  -           -           -  - 

V-ZilCOllJl.  c 

654  825 

827,191 

1,032 

346 

1,378 

T^dTnTT        _            _            -  - 

652  272 

610,522 

322 

333 

655 

On  T*  ri  a  m    _           _           —  - 

JU'UlllclLLl 

649.244 

1,187,474 

306 

672 

978 

"MnrtVi    mnt'.OTl  -          -  - 

^Tj  Ul  Hi.  CtlU.  kJ  \i\Jl.x. 

638,612 

335,628 

1.54 

47 

201 

T'inTipf',      -          _          -  • 

695  578 

202,063 

35 

30 

65 

("la  Tm  a  Tf".n  PTl        -            —  ■ 

V-ZdiLLlCll  UlltJU. 

.587  816 

1 35  .328 

29 

16 

45 

W/ Q  TlTTl  f*M   -                -                —  •- 
V  V  dl  \\  1 li. 

579  885 

93  5  904 

389 

513 

902 

-     a  m  ViT  i  rl  O"  P 

55*^  919 

184,759 

19 

14 

33  * 

\rnf  f.l  n  ch  am      -        ■  - 

.540  123 

514,459 

79 

85 

164 

XTpTP-fnTTl  -          -          -  - 

538  t)21 

114,125 

65 

21 

86 

T,plppc;'t'.pr  -          -          -  - 

532  788 

437,490 

52 

18 

70 

Ol  a  m  oTffan       -        ^  - 

618,863 

859.931 

149 

276 

425 

ATnntcfomprv    -         -  - 

510,111 

54,901 

25 

20 

45 

Westmorland,  -       -  - 

505,330 

64,409 

122 

64 

186 

Oxford    -       -       -  - 

480  687 

1 86  460 

73 

41 

114 

WoTi^P'^t'iRT             -             -  _ 

480  059 

453  734 

249 

147 

396 

TtiiplrincrVifi,tTl     -          -  - 

.U  Li^i^lll^llCiXXi. 

479  3.58 

197,046 

19 

35 

54 

"Rtpphvi       -         •          -  - 

X>1- tv'-''-'ll 

469  301 

54  213 

13 

23 

36 

T^ptTtcVi  ITP             -            ■  - 
JjCl  li.oil  IJ. 

469  367 

252,571 

46 

26 

72 

Surrey    -       «       -  - 

461  807 

653,549 

117 

83 

200 

'r~laTrl  icrnn  _          _          -  - 

vJarl,i~l.lgCtll  ~ 

443,071 

61  078 

15 

5 

20 

T)pn  Vii  frVi   .           -           -  - 
xyciiui^ii  " 

426  084 

131,582 

51 

fro 

eg 

^Merioneth,       -       -  - 

422  018 

48.852 

184 

12 

1£6 

TTp■^^■f^Tl'^  -         _          -  - 

iXCl.Ll'JiH. 

404,518 

258,423 

52 

99 

74 

T^pm  VirnVp         _          -  _ 

X  Clll 'JJ.  ^JJ^v? 

3^12  710 

87,894 

g 

37 

43 

'r^aTnflT'wnn          _         _  _ 

VJClX  llCti  V  Wll  . 

365  986 

195  649 

41 

27 

6§ 

Monmouth 

349,712 

298,076 

45 

216 

261 

Bedford  ...  - 

302,947 

171,707 

42 

5 

47 

Radnor   -       .       .  . 

301,164 

23,281 

6 

6 

Huntingdon 

233,984 

54,125 

3 

3 

6 

Anglesey  -       -       .  - 

176,630 

50,606 

5 

1 

6 

Flint       -       .       -    '  - 

163,025 

-  81,485 

14 

5 

19 

Middlesex 

148,700 

792,314 

127 

71 

198 

Rutland  -       -       .  . 

97,273 

19,709 

10 

1 

11 

London   .       -       -  . 

74, 83 'J 

4,536,541 

3,079 

303 

3,382 

Total  - 

37,327,479 

32,527,843 

19,283 

10,349 

29,632 
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3.  NtTMBEE  OF  PeESONS   PROSECUTED  FOE  THE  OfFENCE  OF  "  MiSBEHAVIOUE  BY  PaTJPEES  "  IN  EACH  YeAE  Appendi 

FEOM  1857  TO  1904.  XIX. 


Year. 

Number  of 
Persons  prosecuted. 

Year. 

Number  of 
Persons  prosecuted. 

Year. 

Number  of 
Persons  prosecuted. 

1857 

1,540 

1874 

3,037 

1891 

2,608 

1858 

1,788 

1875 

2,716 

1892 

2,730 

1859 

1,180 

1876 

2,825 

1893 

2,918 

1860 

1,117 

1877 

3,547 

1894 

3,363 

1861 

1,348 

1878 

3,450 

1895 

3,501 

1862 

2,056 

1879 

2,894 

1896 

'  3,397 

1863 

2,116 

1880 

3,125 

1897 

3,470 

1864 

1,828 

1881 

3,122 

1898 

3,769 

1865 

2,005 

1882 

2,841 

1899 

3,632 

1866 

2,216 

1883 

4,262 

1900 

3,717 

1867 

2,985 

1884 

3,483 

1901 

5,118 

1868 

4,428 

1885 

3,439 

1S02 

5,959 

1869 

4,507 

1886 

2,782 

1903 

6,496 

1870 

4.173 

1887 

3,039 

1904 

7,436 

1871 

4,289 

1888 

3,677 

1872 

3,213 

1889 

3,617 

Total    -  - 

156,952 

1873 

3,201 

1890 

2,9S2 

Annual  Average 
(1857-1904) 

}  3,270 
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APPENDIX  XX. 
VAGRANCY  OFFENCES. 
{Tables  handed  in  by  Mr.  Fartunt.) 

Appendix        1.     NUMBER  OF  PERSONS  PROSECUTED  FOR  THE  OpFENCE  OF  "  MISBEHAVIOUR  BY  PaUPEES,"  IN  EACH  CoUNTY, 

XX.  FROM  1893  TO  1904. 


County. 

1893. 

1894. 

1895. 

1896. 

1897. 

1898. 

1899. 

1900, 

1901. 

1902. 

1903. 

1904. 

Bedford  ----- 

5 

5 

16 

23 

16 

12 

23 

20 

26 

42 

44 

57 

Berks  

91 

85 

91 

117 

79" 

97 

102 

94 

134 

166 

134 

176 

Bucks      .      -      -      -  - 

25 

36 

52 

36 

28 

38 

57 

40 

24 

56 

62 

170 

Cambridge       -      -  - 

32 

19 

16 

17 

12 

22 

16 

11 

17 

18 

8 

33 

Cheshire  ----- 

57 

76 

72 

57 

70 

62 

34 

32 

65 

57 

123 

120 

Cornwall  

9 

10 

2 

6 

5 

8 

8 

12 

9 

18 

27 

32 

Cumberland     -  - 

8 

5 

13 

8 

12 

12 

13 

8 

17 

20 

23 

31 

Derby      -      -      -      .  - 

19 

27 

22 

22 

12 

8 

16 

22 

35 

104 

60 

79 

Devon      .      -      -      .  - 

53 

40 

60 

46 

59 

70 

49 

40 

88 

70 

110 

108 

Dorset  ----- 

9 

8 

27 

15 

21 

11 

15 

22 

56 

43 

44 

51 

Durham  ----- 

52 

60 

41 

51 

47 

51 

36 

23 

25 

50 

62 

69 

Essex                    .      -  - 

62 

92 

51 

77 

130 

100 

115 

69 

122 

108 

157 

145 

Gloucester       .      -      .  . 

76 

95 

95 

52 

82 

94 

84 

106 

174 

205 

256 

262 

Hereford  ----- 

12 

17 

52 

60 

48 

41 

22 

21 

34 

40 

32 

41 

Hertford  ----- 

60 

86 

55 

74 

55 

50 

39 

58 

108 

118 

132 

166 

Huntingdon     -      -      -  - 

14 

14 

5 

7 

8 

23 

26 

11 

28 

29 

60 

33 

Kent        -      -  - 

115 

145 

126 

113 

135 

210 

259 

288 

270 

193 

221 

215 

Lancashire       -      -      -  - 

168 

199 

206 

221 

181 

321 

226 

207 

302 

329 

260 

216 

Leicester  ----- 

26 

25 

23 

29 

16 

33 

36 

35 

68 

74 

60 

49 

Lincoln    -             .      .  - 

45 

33 

43 

36 

36 

24 

33 

44 

48 

47 

120 

160 

London   

866 

1,083 

1,140 

968 

963 

1,032 

918 

899 

1,081 

1,204 

1,354 

1,478 

Middlesex        -      -      -  - 

39 

40 

57 

61 

65 

57 

73 

68 

99 

93 

87 

110 

Monmouth      -      -      -  - 

27 

9 

29 

34 

23 

13 

19 

17 

18 

75 

76 

81 

Norfolk  ----- 

37 

47 

64 

56 

69 

78 

92 

76 

66 

60 

101 

99 

Northampton  -      -      -  - 

69 

64 

54 

53 

76 

86 

71 

56 

■  57 

88 

101 

75 

Northumberland     -      -  - 

16 

26 

25 

30 

15 

12 

12 

21 

16 

21 

39 

38 

Nottingham     -      -      .  - 

12 

31 

42 

77 

65 

48 

97 

60 

105 

110 

95 

121 

Oxfoi'd  ----- 

43 

59 

57 

57 

71 

46 

63 

37 

80 

132 

124 

125 

Rutland   -      -  - 

— 

5 

— 

2 

4 

— 

3 

3 

25 

42 

35 

35 

Salop  

32 

64 

49 

38 

37 

43 

50 

38 

64 

67 

76 

79 

Somerset  

38 

47 

73 

83 

67 

69 

71 

74 

96 

101 

161 

134 

Southampton   -      -      -  - 

79 

75 

72 

100 

108 

132 

160 

130 

175 

229 

336 

260 

Stafford  ----- 

72 

106 

103 

111 

113 

85 

60 

132 

191 

314 

252 

215 

Suffolk  

30 

52 

41 

21 

26 

26 

27 

29 

32 

21 

63 

63 

Surrey     -      -      -      -  - 

93 

76 

74 

76 

112 

89 

79 

118 

229 

225 

169 

242 

Sussex     -      -      -      ■  - 

120 

86 

106 

114 

124 

103 

106 

171 

254 

315 

282 

256 

Warwick  -      -      -      -  - 

57 

79 

72 

81 

54 

90 

71 

86 

132 

160 

177 

196 

Westmorland   -      -      -  - 

1 

5 

2 

1 

9 

11 

14 

10 

16 

32 

17 

4 

Wilts  ----- 

30 

25 

18 

46 

39 

55 

44 

37 

66 

107 

55 

51 

Worcester        -      -      -  - 

26 

22 

55 

36 

26 

46 

47 

65 

96 

104 

110 

94 

York  (East  Riding)  - 

22 

35 

29 

22 

67 

56 

66 

43 

57 

73 

78 

84 

„    (North  Riding) 

26 

24 

29 

25 

53 

64 

13 

43 

71 

76 

51 

84 

„   (West  Riding)  - 

135 

159 

166 

166 

154 

175 

217 

262 

342 

412 

564 

1,077* 

Anglesey  -      -      -      -  - 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1 

— 

Brecon  ----- 

7 

8 

12 

16 

15 

6 

10 

8 

20 

10 

5 

10 

Cardigan  -      -      -      -  - 

28 

13 

16 

17 

17 

16 

18 

8 

18 

26 

21 

68 

Carmarthen     -      -      -  - 

3 

4 

2 

— 

2 

1 

5 

5 

6 

9 

11 

23 

Carnarvon       -      -  .  - 

9 

11 

6 

3 

10 

4 

2 

b 

Q 

b 

5 

1  a 
li) 

Denbigh  

5 

5 

14 

5 

7 

12 

9 

17 

12 

5 

12 

19 

Flint  ----- 

1 

3 

3 

2 

1 

1 

2 

4 

2 

4 

3 

4 

Glamorgan      .      -      -  . 

22 

10 

14 

22 

16 

16 

4 

28 

29 

39 

27 

35 

Merioneth        .      -      -  - 

5 

2 

1 

1 

1 

7 

10 

20 

Montgomery    -      -      -  - 

26 

10 

3 

2 

Pembroke-      -      -      .  - 

4 

2 

4 

4 

7 

10 

3 

2 

4 

3 

4 

Radnor  ----- 

1 

2 

2 

1 

Total 

2,918 

3,363 

3,501 

3,397 

3,470 

3,769 

'3,632 

3,717 

5,118 

5,959 

6,496 

7,436 

*  Tlie  figures  for  the  West  Riding  County  Police  District  increased  from  203  to  493,  Sheffield  City  from  226  to  420, 
and  Wakefield  City  from  43  to  86. 
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2.   Statement  of  the  Mean  Number  of  Adult  Able-bodied  In-door  Paupers  (exclusive  op  Vagrants),  of  Appendix 
THE  Mean  Number  of  Vagrants  relieved,  and  of  Persons  received  into  Prison  upon  Summary  \x. 
Conviction,  in  each  Year  from  1857  to  1904.   


l^The  statistics  of  Pauperism  and  Vagrants  are  extracted  from  Tables  83  and  87  of  the  Report  of  the  Local 
Government  Board  for  1903-4.] 


Year. 

Mean  Number 
of  Adult 
Able-bodied 
In-door  Paupers 
(exclusive  of 
Vagrants.) 

Mean  Number 
of 

Vagrants 
relieved. 

Number 
of  Persons 
received 
into  Prison 
on  Summary 
Conviction. 

Year. 

Mean  Number 
of  Adult 
Able-bodied 
In-door  Paupers 
(exclusive  or 
Vagrants). 

Mean  Number 

01 

Vagrants 
relieved. 

Number 
of  Persons 

received 
into  Prison 
on  Summary 
Conviction. 

1857 

19,931 

2,706 

86,795 

1881 

22,251 

6,114 

150,888 

1858 

18,209 

2,111 

83,128 

1882 

21,558 

4,790 

153,645 

1859 

16,268 

1,905 

74,769 

1883 

20,558 

4,097 

151,056 

1860 

20,396 

1,839 

70,151 

1884 

20,685 

4,483 

150,096 

1861 

22,136 

2,768 

78,871 

1885 

21,927 

5,094 

138,015 

1862 

22,431 

3,920 

92,895 

1886 

23,002 

4,833 

144,989 

1863 

21,026 

3,633 

94,952 

1887 

24,005 

5,265 

138,755 

1864 

19,819 

3,354 

94,611 

1888 

23,597 

6,504 

144,765 

1865 

19,363 

4,140 

92,665 

1889 

22,313 

4,929 

137,088 

1866 

19,740 

4,551 

92,263 

1890 

22,956 

5,552 

132,789 

1867 

23,680 

5,689 

98,636 

1891 

26,392 

6,498 

128,958 

1868 

24,960 

7,483 

110,828 

1892 

30,202 

6,888 

136,996 

1869 

25,200 

6,061 

123,552 

1893 

32,992 

8,936 

143,178 

1870 

24,700 

6,183 

'l  25,730 

1894 

34,675 

8,539 

146,497 

1871 

22,000 

3,836 

119,368 

1895 

35,678 

10,634 

135,377 

1872 

19,331 

2,700 

118,261 

1896 

35,221 

1 1,555 

141,418 

1873 

18,222 

2,787 

126,437 

1897 

35,884 

11,296 

141,102 

1874 

18,487 

2,767 

128,724 

1898 

35,596 

11,362 

150,214 

1875 

16,059 

3,248 

132,594 

1899 

34,387 

9,400 

147,249 

1876 

16,446 

3,770 

136,783 

1900 

.33,580 

9,719 

139,179 

1877 

18,025 

4,216 

144,562 

1901 

35,095 

10,793 

155,100 

1878 

19,109 

4,143 

143,325 

1902 

37,561 

12,596 

162,969 

1879 

22,584 

6,790 

149,646 

1903 

39,991 

12,1.34 

179,979 

1880 

22,515 

6,979 

139,546 

1904 

43,987 

14,184 

189,445 

Note. — By  the  mean  number  is  meant  the  mean  of  the  numbers  relieved  in  the  middle  of  the  year  (1  July)  and 
at  its  termination  (1  January). 
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I'ear. 

 ■ 

Mean  Numbei 

of  Adult 
Able-bodied 
Indoor  Pauper 
(exclusive  of 
Vagrants). 

Mean  Numbei 
g   of  Vagrants 
relieved. 

Persons  prosecuted  for 

Persons 
received  into 
Prison  on 
Summary 
Conviction. 

Misbehaviour 
1 

paupers. 

Begging. 

Sleeping  ont 

Totals  of 
.  Begging  and 

ftlppinno"  mil" 

1867 

100 

100 

100 

100 

iUU 

1  An 
100 

100 

1858 

91-36 

78-01 

116-10 

105*05 

1U.3  54 

95-78 

1859 

81-62 

70-40 

76-62 

00  Ui 

83*51 

86-14 

1860 

102-33 

67-96 

72-53 

81-07 

Q  'O*  I  Q 

Q 1  •  ,-1 

80-82 

1861 

111-06 

102-29 

87-53 

yb  /o 

yi  oz 

90-87 

1862 

112-54 

144-86 

133-51 

121-07 

iiu  yi 

xio  j.y 

107-03 

1863 

105-49 

134-26 

137-40 

116-80 

i  lo  14 

109-40 

1864 

99-44 

123-95 

118-70 

102-57 

iUl  Do 

109-01 

1865 

97-15 

152-99 

130  19 

98-80 

1  no  •'7  1 

106-76 

1866 

99-04 

168-18 

143-90 

90*52 

A  iO    /  0 

106-3a 

1867 

118-81 

210-24 

193-83 

113-64 

1868 

125-23 

276-53 

287-53 

145-45 

i  Jo  /  0 

I4y  >ii 

127-69 

1869 

126-44 

223-98 

292-66 

188*49 

1**^  oU 

142-35 

1870 

123-93 

191-54 

270-97 

171-44 

14 1  /y 

1  ftd.-7  1 

144-86- 

1871 

110-38 

141-76  . 

278-51 

146-17 

i'rfcU  U/ 

144  40 

137-53 

1872 

96-99 

99-78 

208*64 

121-20 

136-25 

1873 

91-43 

102-99 

207-86 

109-88 

iOi  / 0 

110 

145-67 

1874 

92-76 

102-25 

197-21 

100-24 

140  yo 

1  lo  lo 

148-31 

1875 

80-57  , 

120-03 

176-36 

96-41 

i-iy  01 

X  L  1  Oo 

152-77 

1876 

82-51 

139-32 

183-44 

IO4-8O 

lO-i  oD 

X  io  411 

157-59 

1877 

90-44 

155-80 

230-32 

120-49 

ID  ^  UD 

loo  Do 

166-56 

1878 

95-88 

153-10 

224*03 

153-09 

1 71 '^7 

3l  I  X.  0  i 

XiJO  00 

165-13- 

1879 

113-31 

250-92 

I87-92 

191*09 

ID/  y»3 

Xo-±  Ot> 

172-41 

1880 

112-96 

257-91 

202-92 

228-13 

iDy  u  1 

91 1  'Al 

ZiX  X  -y;! 

160-78 

1881 

111-64 

225-94 

202-73 

213*56 

lU"r  Diy 

173-84 

1882 

108-16 

177-01 

184-48 

220*21 

1  7)^'ftQ 

1.  iO  0(7 

^uo  01 

177-02' 

1883 

103-15 

151-40 

276'75 

200*64 

1  7*'>-J.J. 

J.  <  — 1  -±4:  . 

1  Q9'RR 

174-04 

1884 

103-78 

165-67 

226-17 

194*08 

J-  0  *  01 

172-93 

1885 

110-01 

188-25 

223-31 

215*40 

202-50 

159-01 

1886 

115-41 

178-60 

180-65 

225*42 

1  7Q*fi*^ 

91  9'4ft 

^ X.^  '±U 

167-05 

1887 

120-44 

194-57 

197-34 

243*95 

188*30 

159-87 

1888 

118-39 

240  35 

238-77 

252*39 

1  ft7*l  Q 
1 0  i  1 1/ 

233-92 

166-79 

1889 

111-95 

182-15 

234*87 

215-26 

180"08 

205-30 

157-94 

1890 

115-18 

205-17 

194-29 

172-66 

1  71 •7J 

X  #  J.   1  "X 

1  79-40 

152-99- 

1891 

132-42 

240-13 

169*35 

143-42 

1  ft4*7Q 

X  tJO   t  Jj 

148-58. 

1892 

151-53 

254-55 

1  77'97 

1  QQ'^R 

157-84 

1893 

165-53 

330-23 

1 89-48 

180-81 

..i'XeJ    i  U 

1  QQ-1  R 

X  Uij  X  0 

164-96 

1894 

173-98 

315-56 

211-05 

168-79- 

1895 

179-01 

392-98 

227-34 

X  UO  'X  i 

991  •Q'S 

183-62 

155-97  . 

1896 

176-71  . 

427-01 

220-58 

181-78 

227-31 

194*67 

162-93 

1897 

180-04 

417-44 

225-32 

160-74 

239-88 

183-14 

162-57 

1898 

178-60 

419-85 

244-74 

166-28 

260-66 

193-01 

173-07 

172-53 

347-38 

235-84 

136m 

231-63 

163-10 

169-65. 

1900 

168-48 

359-16 

241-36 

121-85 

202-72 

144-75 

160-35' 

1901 

176-08 

398-85 

332*34 

155^73 

247*58 

181-74 

178-70' 

1902 

188-46 

465-48. 

386-95 

173^1 

261-10 

198-60 

187-76. 

1903 

200-65 

448-41 

421-82 

207-21 

281-53 

228-25 

207*36 

1904 

220-69 

524-17 

482-86 

247-54 

320*59 

268-23 

218  27 

! 


Chart  N'^  7 


Misbehaviour  by  Pa u  per s.  an d  Total  Pauperism. 

Progress  since  /8S7,  taking  /OO  as  the  equ/\/a./ent,  in  each  case,  oF  the  figures  for  1857. 


■js  ss/seoa  ez  a  u  es  ee  e?  €8  £9 1870  V  v  7i     is  76  v 


82  m  m  85  86  87  88  8S 1830  31  32  93  34  3S  3S  37  38  d3  190001  02  03  iJ? 


500 


too 


3O0 


ZOO 


SOO 


4-O0 


3O0 


ZOO 


zoo 


100 


■  M/SBEH/IV/OUP  BY  PyJUPERS (Persons  Prosecuted)  PAUPERISNI.^Mean  number  of/lh/e  bodied  Pjtupers.  exclusive  of  Vagants) 

Weiler& Graham,  l.?^  Litho.  London. 


S937  3.t>6. 


I  us 


2  2  AUG.  1923 


To  eou-f>  poge,  J  18 


Chart  N°  8 


Misbehaviour  by  Paupers. and  Pauper  Vagrancy. 

Progress  since  1851,  Liking  100  as  the  equivalent,  in  each  ca.se,  oF  the  Figures  For  1851 
IdSl  S8  s^  186061  62  65  ei  es  ee  67  68  es  ISX)  71  iz  n  74  is  le  n  78  7d  1880 si  az  ad  st  as  86  ai  sa  89 1890 ai  92  sa  »}  9s  36  37  38  asldOOoi  02  03  o4 


soo 


40O 


300 


200 


100 


iVIISdEHAVlOUfi  BY  PAUPERS .  (Persons  Prosecuted^.  PAUPER  vagrants    (Mean  number  rdia/ed  on  IJv/y  &  IJm) 

 .  VAGRANCY  OFFENCES  (Persons  Prosecuted  for  Beqging  a.nd  Sleeping  out .) 


Weller& Graham. L"?  Lrtho. London. 


S937.3.oe. 


To  fcuoe-pOL^e,  IIS. 


Chart  N°  9 


Begging  &  S LEEPiNG  Out.  and  Pauper  Vagrancy 

Progress  since  1 851,  taking  100  as  the  equivalent  of  the  figures  For  / 8S7. 
1857 SB  sslSBOei  ez  63  e4  es  ee  e?  ee  631870  7/  72  73  74  7s  ts  77  78  ra  1880s/  82  Si  si  ss  86  ai  88  as  iSSOai  92  33  34  9S  ae  a?  sa  asWOOoi  oz  03  0* 


500 


4O0 


300 


200 


100 


BEGGING  (Persons  Prosecuted  j 


---~SL£EPI NG  OUT .( PersonsProsecuted ) 


The  red  Jine  shows  the  progress  since  / 865  of  the  Figures  For  vagrants  re/ ieved 
on  the  /?.^  J6inu^py  /n  eoLch  Year    Since  7890  the  Figures  oF  the  night  count  are 
ta/<en  (  see  pages  20  &  £1 .) 


S937  t.oe. 


Weller  &  Graham  .  L^i'  Litho.  London 
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Chart    N°  10. 
Imprisonment  upon  Summary  Conviction. 

Progress  since  /857,eaking  100  as  the  equivalent  oF  the  Figures  For  1857. 
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PERSONS  RECEIVED  INTO  PRISON  UPON  SUMMARY  CONVICTION, 


NOTE .  Out  of  a.  total  of  189,160  persons  received  into  prison  upon  summary  conviction  during  the 
year  ended  31^'  March  1905,  no  less  than  70,66S  were  imprisoned  for  (Jrunkennes^. 


iS37.3.oe, 


Wei  ler  &  Graham.  L'?  Lit  ho.  London. 


I 
I 


'^2  2/.: 


Chart  N?II 


To  f<xce  p  a.^  e  / 73 , 


1893 


34 


Percentage  of  Persons  Fined  who  were 

I  M  PR  I  so  IN  ED  IN  DEFAULT  OF  PaYMEMT. 

(The  Figures  For  years  prior  to  /S93  are  not  a\/ai/ab/e ) 
95  96  97  93  99         /900       O/  02  04 


05 


5% 


zoy<. 


/5°A 


5/^ 


NOTE.  The  cFo6i:ect /ine  shoivs  the.  percentage  oF  persons  imprisoned  /n  cfeFautt  oF 

payment  oF  fines  exc/usive  oF  persons  rei eased  from  prison  on  payment  oF 
part  oF  the  fine  (Prison  Act, 1898,  section  3.) 


S937.  oe. 


Weller  AGraham,  L^''  Litho. Lonaon. 
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4.  Number  of  Persons  Sentenced  to  Pay  Fines,  and  Number  and  Percentage  of  Persons  Imprisoned 

IN  DEFAULT  OF  PAYMENT,  IN  EACH  YeAR  FROM  1893  TO  1904. 

{The  figures  for  Persons  imprisoned  in  default  of-f  nes  for  years  prior  to  1893  are  not  available.) 


"XT 

Year. 

Persons  sentenced 
to  pay  Fines. 

Persons  imprisoned  • 
in  default  of 
))ayment  of  Fines. 

Percentage 
imprisoned  in 

default 
of  i)ayment. 

1893 

422,369 

79,836 

18-90 

1894 

444,459 

81,349 

18-30 

1895 

443,595 

74,703 

16-84 

1896 

475,962 

78,743 

16-54 

1897 

501,520 

78,521 

15-68 

1898 

545,283 

84,031 

15-41 

1899 

563,378 

83,855 

14-88 

1900 

531,843 

78,345 

14-73 

1901 

548,292 

86,536 

15-78 

1902 

540,108 

91,6.38 

16-97 

1903 

551,232 

103,412 

18-76 

1904 

507,330 

107,625 

21-21 

The  numbers  and  percentages  of  Persons  imprisoned  in  default  of  payment  of  Fines,  exclusive  of  Persons  who 
were  released  on  payment  of  part  of  the  Fine  (Prison  Act,  1898,  section  9),  were  as  follows  : — 


Year. 

Number. 

Percentage. 

1900 

72,673 

13-66 

1901 

79,436 

14-49 

1902 

83,884 

15-53 

1903 

94,189 

17-09 

1904 

98,156 

19-35 
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APPENDIX  XXI. 


BELGIAN  LAW  OF  27th  NOVEMBER,  1891,  lOR  THE  REPRESSION  OF  VAGRANCY  AND  BEGGING. 


Art.  1.  For  the  repression  of  vagrancy  and  begging, 
the  Government  shall  organise  institutions  of  correction 
under  the  name  of  "depots  de  mendicite, "  "  maisons  de 
refuge  "  and  charity  schools  (ecoles  de  bienfaisance). 

Art.  2.  The  institutions  of  correction  mentioned  in 
the  preceding  Article  shaU  be  exclusively  devoted  to  the 
confinement  of  persons  whom  the  judicial  authority  shall 
place  at  the  disposal  of  the  Government  to  be  shut  up 
in  a  "  depot.'! 

The  "  maisons  de  refuge "  mentioned  in  the  same 
Article  shall  be  exclusively  devoted  to  the  confinement 
of  persons  whom  the  judicial  authority  shall  place  at  the 
disposal  of  the  Government  to  be  confined  there,  and 
persons  whose  confinement  is  requested  by  the  authority 
of  the  commune. 

The  charity  schools  shall  be  devoted  to  persons  who 
are  under  eighteen  years  of  age  and  have  been  placed  by 
the  judicial  authority  at  the  disposal  of  the  Government, 
or  whose  admission  has  been  applied  for  by  th^  authority 
of  the  commune. 

Art.  3.  Persons  over  eighteen  years  of  age,  whose 
confinement  in  a  "  maison  de  refuge  "  has  been  applied  for 
by  the  authority  of  the  commune,  shaU  be  admitted 
when  they  present  themselves  voluntarily,  provided  with 
the  copy  of  the  order  of  the  burgomaster  and  aldermen 
authorising  their  admission. 

Art.  4.  When  confinement  in  a  "  maison  de  refuge  " 
has  been  requested  by  a  communal  authority,  the  costs 
of  maintenance  shall  be  charged  to  the  commune. 

Art.  5.  Persons  under  twenty-one  years  of  age  con- 
fined in  the  "  depots ,  shall  be  entirely  separated  from 
inmates  above  this  age. 

Art.  6.  Able-bodied  persons  confined  in  a  "depot" 
or  "  maison  de  refuge ''  shaU  be  kept  to  the  work  pre- 
scribed in  the  institution. 

They  shall  receive  daily  wages,  except  when  with- 
drawn as  a  measure  of  discipline,  on  which  a  reserve  shall 
be  made  in  order  to  form  their  leaving  fund. 

The  Minister  of  Justice  will  fix  for  the  several  classes 
in  which  the  inmates  are  placed,  and  according  to  the 
labour  on  which  they  are  employed,  the  rate  of  the  wages 
and  the  amount  of  the  reserve. 

The  leaving  fund  shaU  be  paid  partly  in  cash,  partly  in 
clothes  and  tools. 

Art.  7.  The  routine  and  discipline  of  the  institutions 
shall  be  regulated  by  royal  decree. 

The  inmates  may  be  subjected  to  soUtary  confinement. 

Art.  8.  Every  person  found  in  a  state  of  vagrancy 
shall  be  arrested  and  brought  before  the  police  tribunal. 

Souteneurs  shall  be  treated  as  vagrants. 
.  The  decision  of  the  magistrate  concerning  souteneurs 
may  be  appealed  against  during  the  period  provided  for 
by  the  code  of  criminal  instruction. 

Art.  9.  Any  person  found  begging  may  be  arrested 
and  brought  before  the  poHce  tribunal. 

Art.  10.  Adult  and  able-bodied  foreigners  not  residing 
in  Belgium,  who  are  found  begging  or  in  a  state  of  vagrancy 
may  be  at  once  conducted  to  the  frontier. 

Art.  11.  Persons  arrested  under  the  present  law  may 
be  provisionally  Uberated  by  the  Minister  of  Justice  or  by 
the  tribunals. 

Art.  12.  The  magistrates  shall  verify  the  identity,  age, 
physical  and  mental  condition,  and  the  mode  of  life  of 
individuals  brought  before  the  police  tribunal  for  vagrancy 
or  begging. 

Art.  13.  They  shall  place  at  the  disposal  of  the  Govern- 
ment, to  be  confined  in  a  "  dep6t  '-  for  at  least  two  years 
and  not  more  than  seven  years,  able-bodied  persons  who, 
mstead  of  working  for  their  U-ving,  depend  upon  charity 
as  professional  beggars,  and  persons  who  from  idleness, 
drunkenness,  or  immorahty  h\e  in  a  state  of  vagrancy, 
and  souteneurs. 


Art.  14.  The  correctional  courts  may  put  at  the  disposal 
of  the  Government,  to  be  confined  in  a  "  depot "  for 
not  less  than  a  year  or  more  than  seven  years,  after 
the  completion  of  their  punishment,  vagrants  and  beggars 
whom  they  sentence  to  imprisonment  of  less  than  a  year 
for  a  breach  of  the  penal  law. 

Art.  15.  The  Minister  of  Justice  may  liberate  persons 
confined  in  a  "  depot "  where  he  considers  it  useless 
to  prolong  their  detention  for  the  term  fixed  by  the 
tribunal. 

Art.  16.  The  magistrates  may  put  at  the  disposal 
of  the  Government,  to  be  confined  in  a  "  maison  de 
refuge  "  persons  found  in  a  state  of  vagrancy  or  begging, 
without  any  of  the  circumstances  mentioned  in  Article  13. 

Art.  17.  Persons  confined  in  the  "  maisons  de  refuge  " 
shall  be  set  free  when  their  leaving  fund  reaches  the 
amount  fixed  by  the  Minister  of  Justice  for  the  several 
classes  in  which  the  inmates  are  placed,  and  according 
to  the  trade  they  follow. 

Art.  18.  Persons  confined  in  a  "  maison  de  refuge  " 
shall  not  in  any  case  be  kept  there  above  a  year  against 
their  will.  The  Minister  of  Justice  shall  set  free  any 
person  confined  in  a  "  maison  de  refuge  "  whose  detention 
he  considers  to  be  no  longer  necessary. 

Art.  19.  The  Government  may  at  any  time  conduct  to 
the  frontier  persons  of  foreign  nationality  who  have 
been  put  at  its  disposal  for  detention  in  a  "  depot  " 
or  "  maison  de  refuge." 

Art.  20.  The  managers  of  the  "  maisons  de  refuge  " 
shall  give  to  the  inmates,  upon  their  leaving  the  institution,, 
a  certificate  of  their  detention,  with  attestation  of  good 
behaviour,  if  necessary. 

Art.  21.  The  cost  of  maintenance  of  persons  confined 
in  a  "  dep6t  "  under  a  decision  of  the  judicial  authority, 
shall  be  borne  up  to  a  third  part  by  the  commune  of  their 
settlement.  The  remainder  shall  be  divided  equally 
between  the  State  and  the  province. 

The  same  rule  shall  apply  to  the  cost  of  maintenance 
of  able-bodied  persons  confined  in  the  "  maisons  de 
refuge." 

When  a  person  confined  in  a  "  depot  "  or  "  maison 
de  refuge  "  under  a  decision  of  the  judicial  authority,, 
has  no  settlement  in  Belgium,  and  his  settlement  cannot 
be  ascertained,  the  cost  of  maintenance  to  be  borne  by 
the  commune  of  settlement  under  the  preceding  para- 
graph, shall  be  borne  by  the  province  in  which  he  has 
been  arrested  or  brought  before  the  court. 

In  the  case  of  souteneurs  the  cost  shall  be  borne  by  the 
commune  in  which  they  were  pursuing  their  practices. 

Art.  22.  The  share  falling  on  the  commune  of  the  cost 
of  maintenance  of  persons  confined  in  the  "  depots " 
shall  be  charged  to  the  communal  budget. 

The  share  falling  on  the  commune  of  the  cost  of  main- 
tenance of  persons  confined  in  the  "  maisons  de  refuge  '" 
shall  be  borne  by  the  almshouses  and  boards  of  charity, 
without  prejudice  to  subsidies  by  the  commune  in  case 
of  the  resources  of  these  institutions  being  inadequate. 

Art.  23.  Wlien  a  person  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the 
Government  to  be  confined  in  a  "  maison  de  refuge  " 
is  declared  by  the  managers  to  be  non-able-bodied,  the 
cost  of  maintenance,  except  in  the  case  of  injury  or  ' 
sickness  occurring  during  the  confinement,  shall  be 
borne,  as  long  as  the  incapacity  for  work  remains,  by 
the  commune  of  his  settlement.  The  managers  must 
give  immediate  notice  of  any  such  case  to  the  commune  of 
settlement. 

Art.  24.  When  the  person  brought  before  the  police 
tribunal  under  Article  8  or  Article  9  of  the  present  la-R 
is  under  eighteen  years  of  age,  the  magistrate,  if  habitual 
begging  or  vagrancy  is  proved,  shall  order  that  he  bt- 
placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Government  to  be  confined 
in  a  State  charity  school  until  he  attains  his  majority. 
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Art.  25.  When  a  person  under  the  age  of  sixteen  is 
convicted  of  having  wilfully  committed  an  offence  punish- 
able with  a  police  penalty,  the  court,  even  in  the  case  of 
a  second  offence,  shall  not  sentence  him  to  imprisonment 
or  a  fine,  but  shall  record  the  offence  and  reprimand  the 
child,  or,  if  the  nature  and  gravity  of  the  offence  or  the 
circumstances  of  the  case  require  it,  shall  place  the  child 
at  the  disposal  of  the  Government  until  he  comes  of  age. 

Art.  26.  The  courts  and  tribunals  may,  when  they 
sentence  to  imprisonment  a  person  under  the  age  of 
eighteen,  direct  that  he  shall  remain  at  the  disposal  of 
the  Government  from  the  expiration  of  the  sentence  until 
he  comes  of  age. 

Art.  27.  Persons  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Govern- 
ment under  Articles  25  and  26  of  the  present  law  shall  be 
confined  in  a  State  charity  school. 

Art.  29.  Persons  under  the  age  of  thirteen  at  the 
date  of  entering  a  State  charity  school  shall  remain, 
during  the  whole  term  of  their  confinement,  entirely 
separated  from  persons  who  enter  at  a  more  advanced 
age. 

Similarly,  persons  entering  a  State  charity  school  at 
an  age  of  more  than  thirteen  and  less  than  sixteen  years 
shall  remain  during  the  whole  term  of  their  confinement, 
separated  from  persons  who  enter  at  a  more  advanced 
age. 

^Art.  30.  Persons  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Govern- 
ment under  Articles  24,  25  and  26  of  the  present  law, 
or  Article  72  of  the  Penal  Code,  may,  after  confinement 
in  a  State  charity  school,  be  placed  in  apprenticeship 
with  a  farmer  or  artisan  ;  they  may  also  with  the  assent 
of  their  parents  or  guardian  be  placed  in  a  public  or 
private  institution  for  instruction. 

Art.  31.  Persons  confined  in  State  charity  schools 
may  be  returned  conditionally  to  their  parents  or  guar- 
dian by  direction  of  the  Minister  of  Justice,  if  the  parents 
or  guardian  afford  sufficient  guarantees  of  good  character 
and  are  in  a  position  to  take  care  of  the  child. 

Art.  32.  Persons  returned  conditionally  to  their 
parents  or  guardian,  as  provided  in  the  preceding  Article, 
may  until  coming  cf  age,  be  re-instated  in  a  State  charity 
school,  by  direction  of  the  Minister  of  Justice,  if  it  is 


considered  that  their  residence  with  their  parents  or 
guardian  has  become  dangerous  to  their  morals.  For 
the  purposes  of  the  rule  established  by  Article  2?  of  the 
present  law,  they  shall  be  deemed  to  have  beer  placed 
at  the  disposal  of  the  Government  at  the  date  on  which 
they  were  re-instated. 

Art.  34.  The  cost  of  maintenance  and  education  of 
persons  placed  in  State  charity  schools  shall  be  charged 
to  the  State  as  regards  one-half  ;  and,  as  regards  the  other 
half,  to  the  commune  of  settlement  if  they  have  been 
placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Government  by  a  decision 
of  the  judicial  authority,  or  to  the  commune  which  has 
applied  for  their  admission. 

When  a  person  confined  in  a  State  charity  school  under 
a  decision  of  the  judicial  authority  has  no  place  of  settle- 
ment in  Belgium  and  when  his  place  of  settlement  cannot 
be  ascertained,  the  cost  of  maintenance  and  education 
charged  to  the  commune  of  settlement  by  the  preceding 
paragraph,  shall  be  borne  by  the  province  in  which  he 
has  been  arrested  or  brought  before  the  magistrate. 

Art.  35.  The  cost  of  maintenance  and  education  of 
children  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Government  under 
Articles  25  and  26  shall  be  borne  by  the  State. 

Art.  37.  The  King  will  fix  annually  the  price  per  day 
of  maintenance  in  the  State  charity  schools,  in  the  "  mai- 
sons  de  refuge  "  and  the  "  depots." 

Art.  38.  The  cost  of  relief  given  in  execution  of  the 
present  law  may  be  recovered  from  the  persons  relieved-  or 
from  those  liable  for  their  maintenance.  It  may  also  be 
recovered  from  those  who  are  responsible  for  the  injury 
or  illness  which  necessitates  the  relief. 

Art.  39.  The  following  are  liable  to  imprisonment 
from  eight  days  to  three  months : — 

(1)  A  person  who  habitually  causes  a  child  under 
sixteen  years  of  age  to  beg  ;  and 

(2)  A  person  who  procures  a  child  under  sixteen 
years  of  age  or  a  cripple  for  the  purpose  of  being 
used  to  excite  public  pity. 

In  the  case  of  a  second  offence  the  penalty  may  be 
doubled. 

Art.  42.  The  present  law  shall  come  into  force  on  the 
1st  January,  1892. 
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DEPOT  DE  MENDICITY  AT  MERXPLAS. 


1.   Pabticulars  as  to  Earnings,  Employment,  and  Punishment  of  Colonists,  Canteen,  and 

Population  op  Colony. 

{Translated  from  documents  ftt,rnished  by  the  Director  of  the  Colony.) 


15 

to 

25 

12 

21 

12 

» 

18 

20 


10 


30 


15 


Earnings  of  Colonists. 

1.  — The  earnings  of  the  colonists  depend  upon  the 
nature  of  their  occupation. 

The  following  scale  of  payments  per  day  was 
approved  by  the  Minister  of  Justice  in  1903  : — 

{A)  Able-bodied  Inmates. 

Centimes. 

Industrial  work 

Farm  work     -       -       -  - 

Domestic  garden   and  other 
work    -       -       -       -  - 

Offices  of  trust  or  requiring 
special  qualifications,  such  as 
writers,  designers,  telephon- 
ists, assistant  overseers,  hall- 
porters,  store  assistants, 
school  assistants,  hospital 
assistants,  shepherds,  stable- 
men, dairymen,  butchers, 
porters,  monitors,  sacristans, 
etc.  ----- 

In  the    punishment  or  dis- 
ciplinary sections 

As  a  general  rule,  the  colonists  in  each  class  receive 
the  minimum  payment  at  first.  The  rate  of  payment 
can  be  increased  by  a  monthly  supplement  under  special 
circumstances,  but  the  supplement  must  not  exceed  half 
the  earnings  nor  a  maximum  of  4  francs.  The  amount  of 
it  is  fixed  by  the  Director.  In  addition  a  gratuity  of  4  to 
6  centimes  daily  can  be  granted  to  colonists  who  act  as 
firemen  and  of  3  centimes  to  readers  and  choristers. 

The  inmates  employed  on  industrial  work  are,  as  far 
as  practicable,  paid  according  to  their  work.  In  the 
■<;ase  of  piece  work  no  supplement  is  paid. 

{B.)  Non-able  bodied  Inmates. 
Canteen  money,  3  centimes  per  day. 

2.  — The  colonists  are  paid  monthly  one-half  of  their 
earnings  and  of  any  supplement,  to  spend  as  they  like. 
The  other  half  is  retained  by  the  management  to  form 
the  "  masse  de  sortie  "  (leaving  fund),  which  is  paid  to 
the  colonist  on  leaving  the  colony. 

The  greater  portion  of  the  sums  paid  to  the  colonists 
is  expended  by  them  in  purchasing  supplementary  food 
stuffs  at  the  canteen.  Some  of  them,  however,  spend 
notning,  or  hardly  anything,  and  bring  the  money  they 
have  received  to  the  pay-clerk,  to  be  added  to  their 
"  masse  de  sortie." 

The  Canteen. 

3.  — During  the  year  1904,  articles  to  the  total  value 
of  95,661  frs.  36  centimes  were  purchased  by  colonists 
at  the  canteen.  Of  this  sum  92,742  frs.  32  centimes  was 
spent  as  follows  : — 

frs.  centimes. 
-     33,012  60 


Tobacco 
Lard  and  bacon 
Herrings 
Cheese  - 
Coffee  - 
Eggs    -  • 
Bread  - 
Beer 
Butter  - 
Liquorice 
Flannel  vests 


33,981 
4,018 
1,519 
3,050 
2,991 
8,818 
3,225 
104 
834 
1,185 


02 
43 
60 
64 
96 
62 
30 
00 
40 
75 


It  will  be  seen  that  the  favourite  articles  were 
tobacco,  lard,  and  bacon. 

Expenses. 

4.— The  Dep6t  pays  its  own  expense  (buildings,  food 


clothing,  payments  to  staff  and  colonists,  etc.)  out  of  the 
following  sources  of  revenue  : — 

(i)  The  sum  of  66  centimes  (6|d.)  per  day  for 
each  able-bodied  colonist,  paid  by  the  State,  the 
Province,  and  the  Commune  in  equal  shares  (i.e.,  22 
centimes  each). 

(ii)  The  sum  of  1  franc  50  centimes  (Is.  2Jd.) 
per  day  for  each  non-able  bodied  colonist  whose 
state  of  health  necessitates  special  care.  This  sum 
is  contributed  in  the  same  manner. 

(iii)  The  profits  from  the  labour  of  the  colonists. 

.  These  three  sources  of  revenue  are  sufficient  for  the 
expenses  of  the  colony.  The  estimate  of  the  receipts 
and  expenditure  for  1905  will  be  found  at  page  124. 


Population  of  Colony. 

5. — On  the  31st  December,  1904,  the  number 
colonists  was  5,110,  distributed  as  follows  : — 

Industrial      ------  1,751 

Agricultural  -       -       -       -       -       -  2,132 

Domestic,  etc.       -----  837 

Unemployed  -      -      -      _  .    -      -  390 


of 


5,110 


The  official  division  of  these  5,110  colonists  was  : — 
1st  Section    -   Souteneurs,    incendiaries,  and 
"  immoraux "        .      .  - 

-  Insubordinates,  dangerous  charac- 
ters, and  those  who  attempt  to 
escape  ----- 

-  Able-bodied,  over  21  - 

-  Inmates  from  18  to  21 

-  Infirm  inmates  who  from  their 
state  of  health  require  special 
care,  but  who  can  be  useful  in 
certain  kinds  of  work 

,  -  Inmates  detained  for  the  first 
time,  having  no  serious  ante- 
cedents -----  37 

-  Incurables  with  no  employment  -  256 
,       -    Sick  under  treatment  in  hospital  90 

-  Inmates  in  the  punishment  sec- 
tion      -----  86 


2nd 


3rd 
4th 
5th 


6th 


7th 
8th 
9th 


131 


181 
3,212 
74 


1,043 


Total   -  5,110 

The  following  table  shows  the  population  of  the  colony 
on  the  1st  January  in  each  year  since  1889  : — 


1890 
1891 
1892 
1893 
1894 
1895 
1896 
1897 


2,924 
3,281 
3,706 
3,990 
3,929 
4,053 
4,504 
3,902 


1898 
1899 
1900 
1901 
1902 
1903 
1904 
1905 


The  number  of  entries  in  each  year  since 
risen  as  follows  : — 

1893  -       -  3,444  1899  - 

1894  -       -  4,140  1900  - 

1895  -       -  3,708  1901  - 

1896  -       -  3,219  1902  - 

1897  -       -  3,104  1903  - 

1898  -       -  3,334  1904  - 


3,918 
4,035 
3,907 
4,115 
4,702 
4,869 
5,025 
5,110 

1892 

3,018 
3,547 
4,348 
4,515 
4,649 
4,615 


has 


Employment. 

6. — Stoppage  of  work  on  account  of  bad  weather  is  rare. 
In  rainy  weather  gangs  who  are  at  work  at  a  distance 
from  the  buildings  have  shelters  where  they  can  wait 
till  they  are  able  to  resume  work  ;  otherwise  they  spend 
the  day  indoors.  It  is  impracticable  to  arrange  for 
other  work  on  these  few  occasions. 

On  an  average  about  fifty-seven  colonists  work  in 
the  fields  under  one  overseer  but  the  number  in  each 
l)rigade  varies  considerably  according  to  the  work  they 
are  engaged  upon. 
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Punishments. 

7- — Colonists  refusing  to  work  are  the  exception. 
Cases  occur,  however,  and  these  are  punished  by  the 
Director  according  to  the  gravity  of  the  oifence.  The 
punishments  are  as  follows  : — 

3  to  60  days'  ordinary  cells  with  ordinary  diet. 
3  days'  punishment  cells  wth  ordinary  diet. 
3  days'  ordinary  cells  with  bread  and  water  diet. 
3  days'  punishment  cells  with  bread  and  M'ater  diet. 
■  Confinement  in  the  punishment  quarter  is  given  for 
serious  insubordination. 


As  a  rule  tne  colonists  return  to  their  work  as  soon  as 
their  punishment  is  over. 

Detention  in  Colony. 

8.  — The  term  of  detention  varies  in  each  particular 
case,  but  on  an  average  it  is  16  months. 

Produce. 

9.  — The  colony  does  not  produce  sufficient  foodstuffs 
for  its  needs.  In  particular  large  quantities  of  potatoes 
and  cereals  have  to  be  bought. 


2.   Time-Table  of  Colony. 


(a) 

Summer. 

Week  Days. 

April  1st  to  Sept.  15th. 

Sept.  16th  to  Oct.  31st. 

4.30 

a.m. 

5.0 

a.m. 

Distribution  of  Bread      .      -      .  - 

- 

5.0 

)) 

5.30 

?) 

Work  

5.45 

)) 

6.15 

First  Meal  and  Piest       -      .      .  . 

8.0 

)T 

8.0 

Resume  Work  

8.30 

5? 

8.30 

1) 

Director's  Report  

10.0 

5^ 

10.0 

Second  Meal  ------ 

i 
I 

10.40 
11.40 

i? 
)> 

10.40 
11.40 

„  J 

In  two 
parties,. 

Work  

1.15 

p.m. 

1.15 

1X111. 

Rest  -      -  - 

4.0 

4.0 

15 

Resume  Work  

4.30 

)? 

4.30 

5» 

Third  Meal       -      -      -  - 

6.45 

)^ 

6.45 

•)•> 

Bed  

7.0 

)? 

7.0 

•)■) 

Doctor's  Visit  ------ 

7.0 

a.m. 

7.0 

a.m. 

Sunday. 

General  Medical  Inspection      -      -  - 

After  Mass 

After  Mass 

Mass  

7.0  and 

8.0  a.m. 

7.0  and 

8.0  a.m. 

Vespers  

2.30 

p.m. 

2..30 

p.m. 

Wintt^r. 

Week  Days. 

Nov.  1st  to  Feb.  loth. 

Feb.  16th  to  Mar.  31st. 

Rise  -------- 

6.0 

a.m. 

5.30 

a.m. 

Distribution  of  Bread ;  Coffee 

6.30 

?5 

6.0 

Work 

7.15 

)) 

6.45 

5? 

Director's  Report     -       -       -       -  - 

10.0 

J) 

10.0 

Second  Meal    -      -      -      -  - 

( 

"\ 

10.40 
11.40 

10.40 
11.40 

„  1 
„  / 

In  two 
parties. 

Resume  Work  ------ 

1.15 

p.m. 

1.15 

p.m. 

Third  Meal  ----- 

4.0 

)? 

5.0 

Bed  

4.30 

)? 

5..30 

?5 

Third  Meal  (Artisans)     -       .       -  . 

6.45 

)) 

6.45 

Bed                  „           -       -  . 

Directly  afterwards 

Directly  afterwards 

Doctor's  Visit  ------ 

8.0 

a.m. 

8.0 

a.m. 

Sunday. 

General  Medical  Inspection 

After  Mass 

After 

Mass 

Mass  ------- 

8.0  and  9.0  a.m. 

8.0  and  9.0  a.m. 

Vespers  ------ 

2.0 

p.m. 

2.0 

p.m. 

203.— III. 
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4.  Dietary  Scales  in  Force  at  Mekxplas. 


Appendix 
XXIT. 


(a)  Able-bodied  Inmates,  and  Non-able  bodied  Inmates  not  requiring  Special  Care. 


Articles  composing  the  Food  Preparations. 


I    Quantity  allowed  per  100 
Measure  of  Quantity.  I  Rations. 


First  Meal  (daily)  :- 
Rye  Bread    -  - 

^"•^^     -{skimMilk"      -  - 

Second  Meal  : — 

[a)  {Sunday  and  Thursday.) 

/"Meat  -      -  -  - 

Rice    -      -  -  - 

Meat        J  Peas    -      -  -  ■ 

Soup        I  Salt    -      -  -  - 

Pepper       -  -  - 

.Vegetables  -  -  - 


(6)  {Monday,  Tuesday,  Wednesday,  Friday,  and  Saturday.) 

cLard  -------- 

Rice  -------- 

jPeas  -------- 

ISalt  -------- 

Pepper 

[Vegetables  ------- 


Rice  and 
Vegetable 
Soup 


Third  Meal  : — 

(rt)  {Monday,  Wednesday,  and  Friday.) 

['Haricot  beans  - 
Lard  -      -      -  - 


Vegetable  J  Salt 


Soup 


Pepper 
Vegetables 
Vinegar 


{h) 


{Sunday,  Tuesday,  Thursday,  and  Saturday.) 

/Potatoes     .      -      -      -  - 
Vegetables  -      -      -      -  - 
Bacon 
Salt 
Pepper 
Onions 
^Vinegar 


Potato 
Soup 


lb. 

pint 

lb. 


pint 


lb. 


pint 


148-50 
5-50 
7-04 


15-40 
22-00 
15-40 
4-40 
0-05 
4-40 


1-65 
22-00 
15-40 
4-40 
0-05 
4-40 


55-00 
1-65 
3-30 

0-  05 
8-80 

1-  76 


286-00 
17-60 
6-60 
3-30 

0-  05 
2-20 

1-  76 


{b)  Non-Able  bodied  Inmates  whose  State  of  Health  necessitates  Special  Care. 


Articles  composing  the  Food  Preparations. 


Measure     '.Quantity.  |    Quantity  per  100  Rations. 


First  Meal  : 

Whole  meal  bread 

r  Chicory 
Drink       J  Coffee 

[  Skim  milk  - 


(a) 


Second  Meal 
Meat  - 

Rice  -      -  - 

Salt  - 
\  Pepper 
Beer  


/Pork  - 
{b)        J  Peas  - 
Pea  Soup  ;^  Vegetables 
Salt  - 
i  Pepper 
Beer     -      .  . 


07' 


Potato 
Soup 

Beer 


Third  Meal  :- 
Potatoes 

Lard  -      -  - 
Vegetables  - 
Salt  - 
Pepper 
Vinegar 


lb. 

5) 
)> 

pint 

lb. 
j» 

99 
»9 
9) 
9) 

gallon 

lb. 

jj 

99 
99 

99 

gallon 
lb. 


pint 
gallon 


110-00 
4-40 
-44 
7-04 


44-00 
6-60 

22-00 
114-40 
4-40 
0-06 

11-00 

44-00 
44-00 
22-00 
4-40 
0-06 
11-00 


275-00 
1-65 
11-00 
4-40 

0-  06 

1-  76 
11-00 
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APPENDIX  XXIII. 
GERMAN  INSTITUTIONS. 
{Papers  handed  in  by  Mr  Dawson.) 

1.  Dietary  in  Benninghausen  Workhouse. 


Morning. — GofEee  with  milk  and  bread. 

Noon. — Peas,  beans,  or  lentils  with  potatoes  ;  vegetable 
soup  with  potatoes ;  cabbage  or  turnips,  with  potatoes 
<the  portion  of  potatoes  allowed  is  750  grammes  for  men 
and  660  grammes  for  women) ;  or  fresh  fish  and  potatoes. 

Evening. — Soup — made  with  rye  or  wheaten  flour,  bread, 
oats,  buckwheat,  rice  or  potatoes. 

Of  bread  550  grammes  are  allowed  to  each  man  and 
400  grammes  to  each  woman  daily. 


Extras. 

At  Easter,  Whitsuntide,  Christmas,  and  on  the  Em- 
peror's birthday,  beef  or  pork,  with  beer,  is  given. 

Twice  a  week  100  grammes  of  meat  may  be  served  to 
men  and  80  grammes  to  women  instead  of  the  fat  which 
enters  into  the  noon  meal. 

Once  a  week  cheese  (100  grammes)  is  served  to  men 
and  women,  and  once  also  a  salted  herring. 


Appendix 
XXIII. 


2.  Life  in  a  German  Workhouse. 


The  workhouse  which  serves  for  the  reception  of  the 
tramps,  mendicants,  and  loafers  of  the  Province  of  West- 
phalia in  Prussia,  and  which  may  be  regarded  as  repre- 
sentative of  German  Houses  of  Correction  of  this  type 
in  general,  is  situated  at  Benninghausen,  a  village  eight 
or  ten  miles  from  Soest.  The  entire  area  of  the  estate 
is  about  twelve  EngUsh  acres,  which,  however,  excludes 
a  farm  formerly  attached  to  the  workhouse,  and  now 
worked  as  a  separate  provincial  undertaking.  In  the 
books  of  the  workhouse  the  value  of  the  land  is  placed  at 
£1,022,  while  the  buildings  are  insured  for  £19,950,  and 
-the  furniture,  equipment,  and  material  for  £5,329.  The 
whole  of  the  prisoners  are  kept  to  work  of  a  kind  suited 
to  their  strength,  capacity  and  sex,  their  employment 
being  determined  by  the  director  and  the  resident  doctor 
together.  The  principal  methods  of  employment  are  the 
iollowing : — 

(1.)  Farm  work  on  the  provincial  estate  at  Eichel- 
bom,  for  which  purpose  men  are  farmed  out  as 
required. 

(2.)  Building  and  earthworks  in  connection  with 
provincial  institutions  and  undertakings. 

(3.)  A  series  of  industries  carried  on  within  the 
walls  of  the  workhouse. 

(4.)  Works  on  the  buildings,  both  within  and 
without. 

(5.)  Domestic  and  culinary  work  such  as  baking 
(for  the  workhouse  and  two  other  provincial  institu- 
tions), washing,  cleaning,  sewing,  etc. 
The  various  emplojmaents  detailed  in  the  last  Report 
-under  Nos.  3  and  4  were : — Locksmithry,  joinery  and 
carpentry,  basket  and  chair  making,  tinning,  mason's 
work,  roofing,  painting  and  plastering,  weaving  and 
spooling,  tailoring,  boot  and  shoe  making,  saddlery,  book- 
binding, cigar  making,  machine  turning,  and  repairs  to 
tools  and  implements.  The  weaving  department  pro- 
duced 45,547  metres  of  stuff,  the  tailoring  department 
produced  158  complete  suits  and  2,890  single  garments, 
the  sewing  department  5,099  bed  coverlets,  towels, 
shirts,  aprons,  handkerchiefs,  neckerchiefs,  etc. ;  the 
shoemakhig  department  748  pairs  of  shoes,  the  carpentry 
.department  1,319  articles  of  furniture,  and  so  forth.  The 
total  value  of  the  goods  produced  and  of  the  labour  farmed 
during  the  year  was  £6,164,  which  more  than  covered  the 
cost  of  food  and  clothing. 


The  prisoner's  day  begins  during  the  summer  months 
(April  1  to  September  30)  at  4.30  and  during  winter  and 
on  Sundays  and  festivals  at  5.30.  The  hours  are  divided 
as  follows — 

4.30  a.m.  At  the  sound  of  the  bell  every  prisoner 
has  to  rise,  dress,  and  wash,  and  in  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  must  have  arranged  his  bedclothes  and  be  ready 
to  leave  the  dormitory. 

4.45  a.m. — Assembhng  in  the  corridors  the  prisoners 
are  numbered,  after  which  (so  runs  the  "  Order  of  the 
Day")  "they  shall  offer  up  at  word  of  command 
(auf  Commando)  a  silent  praj'er."  Then  the  field 
labourers,  the  implement  room  workers,  and  the  bakers 
go  to  the  dining  rooms,  and  the  weavers,  tailors, 
shoemakers,  cigar  makers,  and  the  female  inmates 
to  the  workrooms,  there  to  begin  at  once  their  work. 

4.50  a.m. — The  bell  sounds  for  the  morning  meal 
(soup  and  bread),  the  inmates  going  to  the  same  in 
bands  in  charge  of  the  overseers. 

9.0  a.m. — Work  is  then  continued  without  inter- 
ruption until  9.0,  when  there  is  a  pause  for  a  quarter 
of  an  hour  for  bread  and  beer. 

11.40  a.m. — A  pause  for  dinner,  which  is  partaken 
Mke  breakfast  in  bands.  (For  the  outside  labourers 
a  different  order  is  followed.) 

12.0  to  1.0  p.m. — A  pause,  during  which  the 
prisoners  have  at  least  half  an  hour  in  the  open  air. 

4.0  p.m. — A  pause  of  a  quarter  of  an  houi-  for  bread 
and  beer. 

7.15  p.m.  (m  winter  and  on  Sundays  and  festivals, 
6.15). — The  bell  rings  for  supper,  and  work  ends  for 
the  day. 

7.50  p.m. — The  prisoners  are  examined  for  the 
possession  of  forbidden  articles,  and  at  7.55  they  are 
marched  off  to  bed. 
The  work-day  thus  runs  to  about  twelve  hours  in  sum- 
mer, though  in  the  Berlin  Workhouse  (Rummelsburg)  it  is 
only  ten  hours.    But  wliile,  as  a  rule,  the  hours  are  the 
same  for  all,  work  is  not  altogether  measured  by  time, 
but  according  to  the  capacity  of  the  individual  inmate, 
and  where  the  tasks  imposed  are  unfulfilled  at  the  close 
of  the  day,  o^ving  to  evident  sloth  or  insubordination, 
some  sort  of  punishment  follows.    On  the  other  hand  a 
reward  is  offered  as  an  encouragement  to  diUgence,  the 
money  so  earned  being  given  to  the  owner  on  his  discharge. 


3.  Life  in  a  German  Labour  Colony. 


The  German  Labour  Colonies  are  of  two  kinds — the 
agricultural  and  industrial  colonies,  the  latter  represented 
as  yet  by  two  institutions  only,  those  at  Berlin 
and  Magdeburg.  In  the  employment  of  the  Berlin 
colonists  three  methods  are  followed  :— (1)  They  are  set  to 
trades  and  occupations  on  the  premises,  imder  the  general 
oversight  of  the  master,  assisted  by  foremen  chosen  from 
their  own  number  by  the  test  of  capacity  and  steadiness. 
(2)  Their  labour  is  farmed  to  outside  employers,  who 
provide  raw  materials  and  in  some  cases  tools,  and  pay 
.a  fixed  rate  per  head  and  hour  or  per  output,  the  work 


being  here  also  done  on  the  premises.  (3)  There  is  also 
employment  outside  the  colony,  either  on  the  farming 
principle  or  at  the  direct  instance  of  the  institution  itself. 
This  is  a  plan  for  which  every  season  of  the  year  in  turn 
affords  abundant  scope,  though  a  serious  disadvantage  is 
the  absence  of  proper  control.  The  outside  occupations 
for  which  the  colonists  are  most  commonly  told  off  are 
those  of  agriculture,  horticulture,  forest  and  street  work, 
and  domestic  and  house  work,  such  as  coal  carrying, 
wood-cutting,  carpet-beating,  snow-clearing,  furniture 
removing,  etc. 
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Appendix  Tue  principal  source  of  work  and  also  of  revenue,  how- 
XXIII.  ever,  is  the  first  of  these  classes.  The  handicrafts  followed 
are  naturally  such  as  require  as  small  an  investment  of 
capital  as  possible,  together  with  a  minimum  amount  of 
training  and  skill  in  the  workman,  though  in  the  interest 
of  variety  these  conditions  have  to  some  degree  to  be 
departed  from.  The  productive  department  of  the  Berlin 
colony  trades  largely  in  brushes  and  besoms,  which  are 
sold  to  dealers,  manufactories,  breweries,  inns,  hospitals 
and  other  wholesale  consumers  ;  in  simple  carpentry,  in- 
cluding, besides  furniture  packing,  boxes  for  cheese,  choco- 
late, wine,  and  other  bulky  goods ;  in  straw  cases  for 
bottles,  and  other  straw  work  ;  and  firewood  of  all  sorts 
and  sizes,  which  is  retailed  at  the  house  doors  in  the  city. 
In  addition,  there  is  a  department  for  letter  and  circular 
writing  and  envelope  addressing,  and  for  the  delivery  in 
all  parts  of  Berlin  of  prospectuses,  trade  addresses,  and 
private  letters.  A  colonist's  bare  keep  costs  the  associa- 
tion from  4d.  to  5d.  per  day,  and  this  he  is  expected  to 
earn.  As  a  rule  he  earns  more,  and  the  surplus  is  put  to 
his  credit  in  a  savings  bank,  from  which  he  may  draw  tor 
extras,  in  the  form  of  clothes,  etc. 

The  week-day  routine  is  fixed  by  the  "  House  Order  '-- 
and  is  carefully  enforced.  Between  the  times  of  rising, 
4.30  a.m.,  and  of  retiring  to  bed,  9.30  p.m.,  the  colonists 
work  eleven  hours,  six  days  a  week,  during  the  greater 


part  of  the  year,  for  in  winter  the  order  is  somewhat  re- 
laxed.  There  are  four  regular  meals,  at  6.0  a.m.,  9.30  a.m., 
12.0  a.m.,  and  7.0  p.m.,  besides  an  interval  for  cofEee  at 
4.0.  p.m.  The  work  day  ends  at  7.0,  and  before  bedtime 
is  called  an  hour  and  a  half  is  allowed  for  recreation  and 
reading  and  for  games.  Books  and  periodicals  are  sup- 
plied in  sufficiency.  Singing,  too,  is  cultivated.  The  day  is . 
begun  and  ended  with  common  worship,  and  on  Sxmdays 
and  church  festivals,  which  are  observed  as  holidays, 
there  is  regular  divine  service,  with  celebrations  of  Holy 
Communion  at  intervals  during  the  year. 

Of  the  admissions  during  one  year  one  hundred  and  one 
were  agricultural  labourers,  eighty-one  factory  operatives, 
seventy-one  artisans,  sixty  joiners,  thirty-six  locksmiths, 
twenty-eight  painters,  twenty-four  clerks,  twenty-six 
cabinet  -  makers,  twenty  -  one  shoemakers,  twenty  -  one 
masons,  seventeen  tailors,  eleven  bakers,  eleven  barbers, 
eleven  waiters,  eleven  smiths,  ten  gardeners,  and  ten 
paperhangers,  and  seventy-one  other  trades  and  occupa- 
tions were  represented  by  the  remainder  who  included 
three  schoolmasters,  four  farmeis,  a  clergyman,  and  a 
lawyer.  If  possible,  work  is  found  for  the  colonists 
before  they  are  discharged,  for  a  labour  registry  is  carried 
on  in  connection  with  every  labour  colony,  though  this  is 
not  practicable  in  a  large  percentage  of  cases. 

William  Hakbtttt  Dawson. 
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APPENDIX  XXIV. 

SALVATION    AKMY  INSTITUTIONS. 

{Papers  handed  in  by  Mr.  David  C.  Lamb.) 
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XXIV. 


Summarised  Analysis  op  the  Particulars  Eecorded  of  880  Men  Keceived  and  Discharged 
FROM  the  Salvation  Army  (Main)  Colony  at  Hadleigh,  in  Essex, 
during  the  Years  1901  and  1902. 


(Casuals  Staying  less  than  One  Month  were  ee- 
CEiVBD  at  a  Separate  Branch  of  the  Colony,  and 
Treated  apart  from  the  Main  Colony.  They 

ARB  not  included  IN  THIS  RETURN.) 


Age. 


Per 
cent. 

There  were  under  25  years  of  age  -  -  -  20 
There  were  over  25  and  under  30  years  of  age  12 
There  were  over  30  and  under  40  years  of  age  28 
There  were  over  40  and  under  50  years  of  age  28 
There  were  over  50  years  of  age    -       -       -  12 


Locality  of  Birth. 

London  (Greater) 
East  Counties 
West  Counties 
South  Counties 
Midland  Counties 
North  Counties  - 
Scotland  and  Ireland 
Abroad 


Per 
cent. 

-  50 

-  12 

-  5 

-  7- 

-  14 

-  4 

-  6 

-  2 


Social  Status  and  Occupations. 

3  per  cent,  could  not  read  or  write. 

15  per  cent,    were   from   the   professional  and 
commercial  classes. 

12  per  cent,  were  skilled  mechanics. 

35  per  cent,  were  skilled  labourers. 

40  per  cent,  were  unskilled  labourers. 

Over  eighty  different  occupations  were  recorded. 
Eight  per  cent,  of  the  men  had  been  at  one  time  con- 
nected with  the  land  industry  ;  while  the  fact  that  sailors 
and  tailors,  printers  and  carpenters,  clerks  and  musicians, 
shoemakers  and  barbers,  barmen  and  butchers,  school- 
masters and  miners,  teachers  and  travellers,  doctors  and 
solicitors,  etc.,  are  amongst  the  men  received,  would 
show  that  all  walks  of  life  are  represented,  and  how 
easily  an  interesting  and  largely  self-contained  colony 
could  be  established. 

Reasons  for  destitute  condition  (given  by  the  men  them- 
selves). 

22  per  cent,  ascribe  it  directly  to  intemperate 
habits. 


20  per  cent,  ascribe  it  directly  to  misfortune, 
loss  of  tools,  weather,  crime,  illness,  accident, 
etc. 

58  per  cent,  simply  could  not  get  work. 

A  more  particular  classification  would  probably  result 
in  two-thirds  of  these  (58  per  cent.)  being  classed  as 
destitute,  because  of  their  more  or  less  intemperate 
habits. 

The  General  Results  of  their  stay  (averaging  about 
eight  months),  during  which  period  every  man  gained 
in  weight  and  improved  physically  very  much,  is  shown 
by  the  following  table  of  discharges  : — 


Unsatisfactory. 


Per 
cent. 


Dismissed  for  misconduct,  laziness,  repeated 
drunkenness,  insubordination     -       -       -  6 

Left  without  notice,  general  conduct  "  bad,"- 
indifierent,  shiftless  character  -       -       -  12 


Total 


Unfortunate. 


18 


Per 
cent. 


Continued  incapable,  and  transferred  to  other 
Salvation  Army  institutions,  where  easier 
or  more  suitable  conditions  prevail,  sent  to 
infirmary,  etc.  5 

Satisfactory. 

Per 
cent. 

Emigrated,  joined  H.M.  Army  or  Navy       -  4 

Restored  to  fi'iends  6 

To  situations  found  for  them  before  leaving 
the  colony  10 

To  look  for  work  with  fair  prospects  after 
satisfactory  conduct,  and  giving  notice 
etc.  18 


Total 


-  38 


Left  without  giving  notice  after  a  prolonged 
stay  and  uniform  good  conduct-       -       -  39 


Grand  Total 


100 
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3.    Return  of  Discharges  of  Men  from  Hadleigh  Colony  for  the  Years  1903  and  1904,  showng  per- 
centages OF  satisfactory  and  unsatisfactory  Cases  of  the  231  and  253  Men  discharged  in  those  Years. 

Satisfactory . 


Appendix 
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Unsatisfactory. 


1903. 
Per 
cent. 


Dismissed  for  misconduct,  laziness, 
repeated  drunkenness,  insubordina- 
tion. Left  without  notice,  general 
conduct  "  bad,"  indifferent,  shiftless 
character  


Unfortunate. 

Continued  incapable,  and  transferred 
to  other  Salvation  Army  institutions 
where  easier  or  more  suitable  con- 
ditions prevail,  sent  to  infirmary,  etc. 


15 


1904. 

Per 
cent. 


19 


1903. 

Per 
cent. 


Emigrated,  joined  His  Majesty's  Army 
or  Navy  ------ 

Restored  to  friends    -       -       -  - 

To  situations  found  for  them  before 
leaving  the  Colony 

To  look  for  work  with  fair  prospects 
after  satisfactory  conduct,  and  giving 
notice,  etc.     -       .       -       -  - 

Left  without  giving  notice,  after  a  pro- 
longed stay  and  uniform  good 
conduct  .       .       .       -  - 


5 
5 

10 


20 


42 


1904. 
Per 
cent. 

7 
3 

13 


18 


36 


Readmissions  to  Hadleigh  Colony. 
The  number  of  "  readmittances  "  during  1902  and 
1903  was  52,  of  which  number  33  had  been  previously 
discharged  as  satisfactory  and  19  as  unsatisfactory. 
During  1903  and  1904  the  number  of  readmittances  was 
40,  of  which  number  27  had  been  previously  discharged 
as  satisfactory  and  13  as  unsatisfactory. 


4. — Dietary. 

(a)  Hadleigh  Farm  Colony. 


Breakfast. 

Dinner. 

Tea. 

Monday    -      -  - 

Tea,  bread  and  butter, 
corned  beef,  porridge. 

Eoast  and  stew,  potatoes,  haricot 
beans,  tart. 

Tea,  bread  and 
salmon. 

butter, 

Tuesday   -      -  - 

Tea,  bread  and  butter, 
cold  bacon. 

Eoast  and  stew,  potatoes,  cabbage, 
plain  pudding  and  jam. 

Tea,  bread  and 
brawn. 

butter, 

Wednesday 

Tea,  bread  and  butter, 
fish,  porridge. 

Roast  and  stew,  potatoes  and 
peas,  currant  roll. 

Tea,  bread  and 
corned  beef. 

butter. 

Thursday  -      -  - 

Tea,  bread  and  butter, 
cold  meat. 

Boiled  bacon  and  stew,  potatoes, 
cabbage,  tart. 

Tea,  bread  and 
salmon. 

butter. 

Friday 

Tea,  bread  and  butter, 
bacon,  porridge. 

E-oast '  and  stew,  potatoes  and 
peas,  plain  pudding  and 
marmalade. 

Tea,  bread  and 
brawn. 

butter. 

Saturday  - 

Tea,  bread  and  butter, 
corned  beef. 

Eoast  and  stew,  i^otatoes,  haricot 
beans,  college  pudding. 

Tea,  bread  and  butter, 
cheese  and  cake. 

Sunday    -      -  - 

As  per  usual. 

(5)  City  Colony  Worksho}^ — A  Siqyerior  "  Elevator." 


Breakfast. 

Dinner. 

Tea. 

Supper. 

Monday  - 

Cold  flank,  tea, 
bread  and  butter. 

Hot  roast  beef,  two  vege- 
tables, pudding,  and  half- 
pint  tea. 

Bread  and  butter, 
eggs,  tea. 

vSoup  and  bread. 

Tuesday  - 

Corned  beef,  tea, 
bread  and  butter. 

Cold  roast  beef,  savoy, 
mashed  potatoes,  pudding, 
and  half-pint  tea. 

Bloaters,  tea,  bread 
and  butter. 

Cheese  and  bread. 

"Wednesday 

Brawn,  tea,  bread 
and  butter. 

Mutton,  haricots,  two  vege- 
tables, puddings,  and  half- 
pint  tea. 

Kippers,  tea,  bread 
and  butter. 

Cheese  and  bread. 

Thursday  - 

Kippers,  tea,  bread 
and  butter. 

Hot  roast  mutton,  two  vege- 
tables, pudding,  and  half- 
pint  tea. 

Brawn,  tea,  bread 
and  butter. 

Soup  and  bread. 

Friday 

Cold  flank,  tea, 
bread  and  butter. 

Mutton,  haricots,  two  vege- 
tables, pudding,  and  half- 
pint  tea. 

Bloaters,  tea,  bread 
and  butter. 

Cheese  and  bread- 

Saturday  - 

Kippers,  tea,  bread 
and  butter. 

Hot  roast  mutton,  savoys, 
mashed  potatoes,  pudding, 
and  half-pint  tea. 

Cold  flank,  tea. 
bread  and  butter. 

Soup  and  bread. 

Sunday  - 

Eggs,  tea,  bread 
and  butter. 

Steak  pie,  two  vegetables, 
pudding,  and  half-pint 
tea. 

Bread  and  butter, 
haddocks,  tea. 

Cheese  and  bread. 
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DEPARTMENTAL  COMMITTEE  ON  VAGRANCY  ; 

(c)  A  Women^s  Home. 


Breakfast. 

Dinner. 

Tea. 

Supper. 

Monday  - 

Porridge   twice  a 
week  ;  tea,  bread 
and    butter,  or 
marmalade. 

Cold    meat,    baked  rice 
puddings  with   fruit  in 
them. 

Bread  and  butter, 
dripping,  or  jam. 

Bread  and  buttei*, 
cocoa  and  soup. 

Tuesday  - 

■  Do. 

Meat  and  potato  pies,-  peas 
or  beans  as  second  vege- 
tables. 

Do. 

Do. 

Wednesday 

Do. 

Joint,    roast  mutton,  two 
vegetables,  boiled  bread 
puddings  and  sauce. 

Do. 

Do. 

Thursday  - 

Do. 

Boiled  beef,  potatoes  and 
pease  pudding,  fruit  pudding 
or  rolled  jam  or  treacle 
pudding. 

Do. 

Do. 

Friday 

Do. 

Soup,  boiled  fig  pudding. 

Do. 

Do. 

Saturday  - 

Do. 

Joint,  two  vegetables,  suet 
pudding,  plenty  of  gravy. 

Do. 

Do. 

Sunday 

Cold  liam  or  stewed 
fruit,  tea,  bread 
and  butter. 

Cold  meat,  steamed  potatoes, 
green  peas  or  beans,  fruit 
tarts     or     boiled  fruit 
puddings  and  sauce. 

Bread  and  butter, 
cake,  jam  and  tea. 

Do. 

5.  (1)  Return  OF  Quantities  OF  Food  CONSUMED  AT 
THE  Dining  Hall,  Hadleigh  Colony,  dukinq  the 
MONTH  OF  May,  1905. 

Average  number  of  men  fed  daily — 156 J. 


Tea  - 

170i 

lbs. 

Sugar 

1,2201 

Flour 

537 

Baking  powder  - 

26 

Butter 

485 

Fresh  meat 

2,957 

Ham  and  bacon  - 

201i 

Jam 

334 

Marmalade 

280 

Currants  and  sultanas 

62 

Lemon  peel 

1 

Tinned  milk 

43 

tins 

Cheese 

40 

lbs. 

Bread 

6,040 

99 

Potatoes 

3,472 

99 

Eggs 

1,121 

99 

Pickles 

98 

9  9 

Oatmeal 

152 

99 

Rice 

75 

99 

Haricot  beans 

74 

"J 

Sausages 

192 

Cabbages  - 

9 

(Tally 

Tinned  salmon  - 

53 

tins 

Fresh  milk 

108i  gallons 

German  sausage 

122J 

lbs. 

Brawn 

201 

99 

Corned  beef 

124 

99 

Peas 

30 

99 

Spinach 

4 

bushels 

The  daily  average  number  of  men  for  the  three  months 
was  153  J  with  an  additional  eighteen  for  dinner  only  five 
days  per  week. 

The  daily  average  number  of  men  for  the  six  months 
was  154 J,  with  an  additional  twenty-one  for  dinner  only, 
five  days  per  week. 

(3)  Consumption  of  Food  in  a  Women's  Home. 
Total  quantity  of  all  food  consumed  in  a  women's  home 
containing  45  women  and  10  officers  for  six  months 
(26  weeks)  was  as  follows : 


Meat 

-  1,560  lbs. 

Vegetables 

-  3,380  „ 

Bread  and  flour  - 

-  9,022  „ 

Tea  -       -       -  - 

-       -     169  „ 

Cocoa 

-     156  „ 

Sugar 

-  1,066  „ 

Oatmeal  - 

-     728  ,. 

Cereals      .       .  . 

-  1,300  „ 

Dried  fruits 

-     312  „ 

Butter 

-     520  „ 

Jam  -       -       -  - 

-     208  „ 

Milk- 

-  2,236  qts. 

Also  salt,  pepper,  mustard,  spice,  etc. 


<2)  Return  of  Quantities  of  Food  used  at  the  Spa 
Road  Elevator. 


Article  of 
food. 

Bread 
Flour 
Tea  - 
Sugar 
Peas  - 
Beans 

Tinned  meat 
Oatmeal  - 
Bacon 
Rice  - 
Potatoes 
Fresh  meat 
Fish  - 


Quantities  used 
for  three 
months. 
15,980  lbs. 
1,856  „ 
394  „ 
2,918  „ 
451  ., 
439  „ 
98  „ 
575  „ 
396  „ 
504  „ 

-  6  tons  11  cwt. 
905  stone  (8  lbs) 

-  144  boxes 


Quantities  used 
for  six 
months. 
32,101  lbs. 
3,617 
795 
5,089 
897 
1,025 
224 
1,234 
2,067 
988 

12  tons  16  cwt. 
1,800  stone 
271  boxes. 


6.    Memorandum  of  Cost. 
(a)  Hadleigh. 

Capita]  outlay  roughly  £140,000,  including  buildings, 
working  stock,  &c.  Accommodation  provided  imder 
this  for  400  colonists  and  thirty  families  including  em- 
ployes :  say  a  total  of  500  people,  equal  to  £300  per  head. 

This  includes  the  hospital  and  also  educational  faciUties. 

It  might  reasonably  be  expected  that  a  new  colony 
could  be  fitted  up  at  a  cost  of  £250  per  head — a  little 
more  or  less  according  to  the  character  and  size  of  the 
buildings. 

Land  has  cost  from  £20  to  £200  per  acre.  Average, 
including  buildings,  about  £40 — this  for  2,000  acres  of 
land  and  1,000  acres  of  foreshore. 

The  number  of  colonists  dealt  with  during  the  last 
three  years  has  been  less  than  usual,  because  of  pro- 
vision having  been  made  for  the  reception  of  men  from 
the  Mansion  House  Committee,  these  men  not  being 
regarded  as  colonists ;  the  average  number  of  colonists 
has  been  250. 
Maintenance. 

The  cost  of  maintenance  for  250  colonists  works  out 
as  follows  : —  g 
For  food,  lodging,  laundry  and  medical 

attendance  per  week  per  man  -       -       -  11  0 
For  home  supervision,  management,  &c.    -    2  0 


Total 


-  13  0 
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In  this  figure  provision  is  made  for  interest  and  de- 
preciation on  such  part  of  the  establishment  that  would 
be  used  for  the  purposes  of  housing  and  feeding  the  men. 

No  provision,  however,  is  made  in  the  above  for  gratui- 
ties or  for  clothing. 

Absolutely  no  value  is  attached  to  the  men's  labour, 
which  probably  is  worth  nothing  to  begin  with — in  fact 
the  cost  of  maintenance  will  be  more  than  the  above 
figure  at  the  commencement — the  men  will  be  in  poor 
health,  badly  clad,  &c. 

In  helpable  cases,  at  the  end  of  six  months,  a  man 
would  probably  be  earning  something  towards  his  clothing, 
&c.,  and  perhaps  something  towards  the  cost  of  this 
13s.  Overtime  could  be  given  to  the  man  and  provision 
made — by  the  reserving  of  certain  monies  which  he  may 
earn — for  the  man's  emigration  or  his  restoration  to  civil 
life,  or  piece  work  might  be  given  to  him  where  he  would 
be  paid  exactly  what  he  did  earn.  It  is  here  where 
practical  illustration  could  be  given  to  the  men  as  to 
spending  money  as  well  as  earning  it. 

This  is  the  lesson  of  Hadleigh,  and  under  fair  average 
conditions  might  reasonably  be  reproduced  in  any  part 
of  the  country. 

Dormitory  accommodation  could  be  erected  if  re- 
quired at  £7  to  £11  per  head  according, to  the  class  of 
the  building. 


(6)  City  Colony.  Appendix 

XXIV 

While  we  have  had  certain  serious  disadvantages  at     '^^^  * 

Hadleigh,  such  as  the  lack  of  water,  loss  amongst  the 
cattle,  adverse  markets,  &c.,  in  the  Gity  Colony  by 
reason  of  the  favourable  situation,  choice  of  industry, 
and  the  other  advantages  pecuUar  to  the  City,  we  have 
at  present  a  condition  that  we  could  not  reproduce. 

An  average  conditioii  might  be  set  forth  with  200  men 
as  follows : — 

s.  d. 

Cost  of  food,  raw  material  -  -  -  -  4  6 
Lighting,  cooking,  heating,  &c.  -  -  -  2  6 
Rent,  rates,  taxes,  and  cost  of  administration  3  3 

Total  cost,  per  week,  per  man       -       -  10  3 

This  is,  if  anything,  a  favourable  esiimoie,  and  the  man's 
earnings — at  present  about  8s.  per  week — might  be 
affected  any  day  by  a  fall  in  the  market  or  by  other 
circumstances. 

The  loss  on  above  equals  2s.  3d.  per  week  per  man, 
and  does  not  include  interest  on  capital  or  depreciation. 
Capital  charges. 

It  could  not  be  safely  estimated  to  provide  lodging 
for  the  man  and  a  place  in  which  to  work,  with  tools,  stock 
in  trade,  &c.,  at  a  less  cost  than  £100  per  head. 


7.   Hadleigh  Farm  Colony  Accounts. 


In  the  balance  sheet  for  September  30th,  1904,  of  the  "  Darkest  England  "  scheme,  the  following  items  are  entered 
as  in  respect  of  the  Farm  Colony  :— 

Assets. 


£   s.    d.     £    s.  d. 

By  Freehold  and  Leasehold 
Property — 

Freehold  Land  situate  at 
Hadleigh  in  Essex,  and 
Buildings  thereon,  as  on 
Sept.  30tb,  1903  ...83,130    4  10 

Additions  during  the  year  2,488  19  8 


85,619    4  6 


Less  Depreciation  on  Build- 
ings   


963    2  1 


84,656    2  5 


,  Wharf,  Tramway  and  Kail- 
way,  ason  Sept.  30th,  1903  12,750  10  9 
Less  Depreciation  ...     270  10  9 

,  Brickworks  : 

Cost  of  Kilns,  Sheds,  &c., 

and  Initial  Expenses  of 

Opening  up  Brickfields, 

as  on  Sept.  30th,  1903  ...  18,286  9  4 
Additions  during  the  year     215    7  3 


12,480    0  0 


Less  Depreciation 


18,501  16  7 
,   1,521    4  9 


16,980    11  10 


£  s. 


Brought  forward 
By  Machinery  and  Plant 

Farm  implements.  Machin- 
ery, Waggons  and  Tools 
ason  Sept.  30th,  1903  ...  10,874  19  2 

Additions  during  the  year     414    8  10 


d.       £  s. 

114,116  14 


Less  Depreciation 

„  Furniture  and  Fittings — 
Furniture  and  Fittings  as 
on  Sept.  30th,  1903 


Less  Depreciation 


11,289 

8 

0 

1,161 

0 

3 

—  1 

907 

2 

6^: 

62 

13 

8 

844 

8 

104 

138 

15 

9J 

10,128    7  9 


Stock — 

As  valued  by  independent 
professional  Valuers  and 
sectional  Managers     ...14,542  16  7 


705  13  1 


14,542  16  7 


£139,493  11  8 
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7.   Hadleigh   Fakm   Colony  Accovi^ts.— continued. 
"Working  Account  for  the  Year  ended  September  30th,  1904. 


XXIV.  ^r. 
  The  Farm  and  Dairy  Section- 
To  Stock,  Sept.  30th,  1903 
„  Purchases,  Wages,  and 
Expenses   


The   Market   Gaxden  and 
Nursery  Section — 
To  Stock,  Sept.  30th,  1903 
„  Purchases,  Wages,  and 
Expenses   


The  Poultry  Section — 

To  Stock,  Sept.  30th,  1903 
„  Purchases,  Wages,  and 
Expenses   


The  Colony  Market- 
To  Stock,  Sept.  30th,  1903 
„  Purchases,  Wages,  and 
Expenses   


£   s.   d.     £    s.  d. 

5,138  15  0 
5,343    0  6i 

  10,481  15  6i 


4,042  12  3 

4,753    2  6 

828  13  0 

1,534  19  10 

111  12  0 

9,599    9  5 


8,795  14  9 


2,363  12  10 


9,711    1  5 


The  Industrial  Section- 
To  Stock,  Sept.  30th,  1903  3,091    6  llh 
„  Purchases,  Wages,  and 
Expenses  : — 

Brickmaking   4,714  12  4 

Traffic      and  Works 

Department   11    8  4 

Dining  Room  and  Home 

Section    4,326    1  7 

Colonial    Stores  and 

Bakery    3,702    4  9 


The  Inebriates'  Home — 
To  Stock,  Sept.  30th,  1903 
Maintenance    and  Ex- 
penses 


To  Administration  and  Man- 
agement Expenses: 
Printing,  Stationery,  Post- 
age, Telegrams,  Travel- 
ling, Carriage,  Repairs 
and  Expenses  of  Colony 

Stables  

Salaries    and   Wages  (7 

persons)  

„  Legal      Charges  and 

Auditors'  Fee  

„  Tithes,     Bates,  Taxes, 

and  Insurance 
„  Amount  written  off  Pre- 
liminary Expenses  a/c, 
Improvements  a/c  and 
Bad  Debts   


175  16  21 
1,563   0  11 


15,845  13  lU 


1,738  17  H 


568    4  3 

548  11  2 

123    3  7 

1,072  19  7 


1,915  11  lOJ 

  4,228  10  5i 


£53,165    6  1 


956  7  1 
1,028  10  9 


Cr. 

The  Farm  and  Dairy  Section 
BySales(includingsupplies 
to  other  Sections)    . . . 
„  Stock,  as  per  valuation, 
Sept.  30th,  1904 

The    Market   Garden  and 
Nursery  Section — 
By  Sales  (including  sup- 
plies to  other  Sections) 
„  Stock,  as  per  valuation, 
Sept.  30th,  1904 

The  Poultry  Section  — 

By  Sales  (including  sup- 
plies to  other  Sections) 
„  Stock,  as  per  valuation, 
Sept.  30th,  1904 

The  Colony  Market- 
By  Sales   

„  Stock,  as  per  valuation, 
Sept.  30lh,  1904 

The  Industrial  Section — 
By  Sales  (including  supplies 
to  other  Sections)  : — 

Brickmaking   

Traffic     and  Works 

Department 
Dining  Room  and  Home 

Section   

Colonial    Stores  and 

Bakery   

Stock,  as  on  Sept.  30th, 
1904   

The  Inebriates'  Home — 

By  Receipts    1,564    9  5 

„   Stock  as  on  Sept.  30th, 

1904    175    1  1 


£    s.    d.     £    ?.  d. 


4,907  12  4i 
4,951  17  8 

■   9,859  10  Oi 


3,490  0  11 
4,288  16  0 

  7,778  16  11 


1,984  17  10 


9,714  19  4 


160  18  11 

  9,875  18  3 


3,728  19  Hi 

122  12  10 

4,750    3  6i 

3,785  17  6 

3,937  12  2 


16,325    6  0 


1,739  10  6 


By  Rent  of  Barracks  and 
Cottages  (sub-let)  . . . 

„  Receipts  from  Poor 
Law  Guardians  for 
Special  Cases 

„  Grant  from  Central 
Fund  ...   

„  Balance  carried  to  the 
Central  Fund  In- 
come and  Expendi- 
ture Account 


296  0  0 

419  0  2i 

2,000  0  0 

2,886  6  4 


5,001    6  6h 


£53,165    6  1 


8.  HadleighFarm — Peodxjce  in  1904. 
The  value  of  the  produce  at  Hadleigh  was : — 
Agricultural       .       .       .       .  £9,354 
Industrial  (mostly  bricks)   -       -  £3,852 


Estimated  value  of  labour  in 
dining-room,  laundry,  bakery, 
stores,  ifec.       .       .       .  . 

Total  - 


£13,206 


£4,268 


£17,474 


The  produce  from  the  market  garden  included  : — 

Strawberries     -       -       -       -  13,500  lbs. 

Gooseberries     -       -       -       -  46,480  „ 

Apples   76,640  „ 

Plums   33,000  „ 

Celery   45,000  heads 

Lettuce   111,740  „ 

Rhubarb   28,000  bundles 

Onions  130  tons 


Disposition  of  Colonists  and  Employes 
AT  Hadleigh  Colony. 

250  Colonists,  50  employes.     Hours  of  work : — ■ 

Summer,  6  a.m.  to  6  p.m.  ;  winter,  7  a.m.  to- 
6  p.m.,  when  possible. 

(Women  and  children  are  employed  by  the  hour  and 
on  piece-work  during  the  fruit  season  in  gathering  and 
packing  fruit  and  vegetables  for  the  market,  and  are  not 
included  in  this  calculation.) 

Five  of  the  employes  are  engaged  in  work  not  incidentai 
to  the  colony. 

Fifteen  of  the  fifty  are  ex-colonists  retained  for  special 
ability,  etc. 

Thirty  are  engaged  because  of  their  general  qualifica- 
tions to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  colony's  work. 
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The  total  is  distributed  as  follows  : — 

Farm  and  dairy  

Poultry  farm  

Market  garden  and  orchards  .  .  . 
Brickfields  -       -  - 

Special  work  

Stores  bakery  

Carpentry,  laundry,  shoemaker,  blacksmith, 

&c.   

Dining-room  and  house  department 

Head  office  -  


42 
7 
98 
54 
15 


27 
12 
7 

300 


9.    London  Eefuges  and  Shelters  for  Men. 

A  ccommodation. 

Number  in  shelters  (London  only)  -       -  2,417 

Number  in  Workshops    „       „       ...  544 

Cnarges  for  Accommodation  in  Shelters. 
834  at  2d.  per  head. 


190 
389 
793 
78 


3d. 
4d. 
5d. 
6d. 


133  staff. 
Total  2,417. 

The  charge  of  4d.  in  some  instances  covers  supper, 
Tjed,  and  breakfast. 

Nature  of  Work  in  Workshops. 

Paper  and  rag  sorting,  wood-chopping,  carpentry  work, 
mattress-making,  clerking,  scrubbing,  cleaning,  cooking, 
utin-working,  canvassing. 

Number  of  Hours  of  Work. 
Kfty-three  hours  per  week. 

Scales  of  remuneration ;  board  and  lodgings ;  cash 
grants  in  addition  vary  from  6d.  to  7s.  per  week. 

Average  Number  of  Men  in : 

Shelters,  2,417  ;  workshops,  468. 


Women's  Refuges  and  Homes  in  and  around  London.  Appendix 

XXIV. 

Accommodation.   ■ 

Number  in  shelters,  270 ;  Number  in  homes,  work- 
shops, etc.,  340. 

Charges  for  Accommodation  in  Shelters. 
Number  at  2d.  per  head,  270. 

Nature  of  Work. 
Housework,  laundry,  knitting  and  needlework. 

Number  of  Hours  of  Work. 
8  a.m.  to  7  p.m. 

Scales  of  Remunei'ation. 

Board  and  lodging,  clothing,  and  small  sums  as  con- 
duct money. 

Average  Number  of  Women  in: 
Shelters,  270;  homes,  340. 

Note. — Similar  accommodation  is  provided  in  Pro- 
vincial towns  of  England  and  other  parts  of  the  British 
Isles  for  450  women  and  children. 

Provincial  Refuges  and  Shelters. 
A  ccommodation. 


Bradford  - 

Bristol 

Leeds 

Manchester 


Total 


244 
157 
244 
200 

845 


Average  number  sheltered  per  night,  760. 
The  prices  charged  being  2d.,  3d.,  4d.,  and  6d.  per 
night. 

Average  number  employed  in  elevators  and  workshops 
per  day,  124. 

Nature  of  work  : 

Paper  and  rag  sorting,  wood-chopping,  clerking, 
scrubbing,  cleaning,  cooking. 


10.   Notes  for  Guidance  and  Consideration  in  the  Establishing  op  Land  and  Industrial  Colonies 

FOR  Professional  Vagrants  and  "  Unemployables." 

{From  the  Pamphlet  "  The  Vagrant  and  the  Unemployable.") 


1.  Parliamentary  powers  will  be  required  to  give 
■effect  to  some  of  these  suggestions — particularly  the 
power  of  detention,  and  it  is  urged  that  the  necessary 
legislation  be  promoted  at  once. 

2.  Colonies  might  be  established  and  conducted  by 
county  councils,  boards  of  guardians  (singly  or  grouped), 
or  they  might  be  founded  and  controlled  by  religious 
and  philanthropic  societies — public  authorities  having 
power  to  contribute  to  the  establishment  and  maintenance 
of  such  (as  under  the  Inebriates  Acts). 

3.  We  would  strongly  favour  the  colony  managed  by  a 
religious  society,  on  account  of  the  elements  of  self- 
sacrifice  in  the  workers  thereby  secured,  and  the  greater 
freedom  of  appeal  to  the  religious  sentiment  of  the 
colonist ;  but  we  consider  that  public  authorities  also 
should  have  power  to  establish  and  manage  colonies. 

4.  The  classes  to  be  provided  for  might  be  described 
as  beggars,  vagrants,  inebriates,  inefficients,  undesirables 
— the  "  unemployable  "  and  the  "  won't  works  "  who 
may  not  have  committed  any  specific  crime. 

5.  Admission  to  the  colony  would  be  on  conviction 
before  a  magistrate  or  at  petty  sessions  ;  or  a  person  on 
his  or  her  own  application  before  a  magistrate  might, 
■  if  the  magistrate  is  satisfied  that  the  applicant  is  a  suitable 
person  for  colony  treatment,  be  committed  to  a  colony. 

6.  When  committal  to  a  colony  has  taken  place  the 
borough  or  the  county  would  contribute  a  proportion  of 
the  cost.  When  such  committal  was  secured  at  the 
instance  of  the  Poor  Law  authorities  the  contribution  to 
ithe  colony  would  be  paid  by  such  authority. 


7.  Should  any  person  be  admitted  on  his  own  applica- 
tion, and  be  able  to  contribute  towards  his  maintenance, 
the  colony  authorities  should  have  powers  of  recovery 
as  under  the  present  Poor  Law  and  Lunacy  Acts. 

8.  The  Colony  should  provide  for  a  simple  and  effectual 
classification  of  Colonists.  The  underlying  and  governing 
principle  would  be  the  encouragement  of  the  willing, 
industrious,  and  well-behaved,  and  the  compulsion  of  the 
lazy  and  indifferent ;  variety  in  food  and  other  amenities 
being  regarded  as  the  chief  agents  of  encouragement. 

9.  Food  and  Work. — As  the  colony  system  aims  at 
reclamation,  the  treatment  must  be  characterised  by 
common  sense  and  humanity.  A  simple  receiving-house 
is  the  first  requirement.  Here  the  food  would  have  no 
relation  to  the  amount  of  work  done,  but  each  individual 
would  be  treated  according  to  his  need.  When  fit  he 
would  pass  to  another  division,  where  the  food  given 
would  have  a  very  definite  relation  to  the  amount  and 
quality  of  work  done,  and  where  the  active  rebuilding 
process  would  seriously  commence. 

It  has  been  noticed  in  hoeing  in  the  market  garden  at 
Hadleigh  and  clay-getting  in  the  brickfields  that  fre- 
quently two  new-comers  in  a  gang  of  ten  would  set  the 
pace.  It  might  be  supposed  that  the  eight  would  have 
carried  the  two,  but  observation  led  to  the  conclusion 
that,  unconsciously,  the  eight  slackened  pace  so  as  not 
to  discourage  the  two,  and  the  more  readily  when  the  two 
happened  to  be  decent  fellows  anxious  to  keep  up  with  the 
eight. 
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Appendix       The  net  result  was,  that  the  eight  men  had  not  done  as 
XXIV.     much  as  they  had  on  the  previous  day,  while  the  two, 
although  doing  a  little  more  than  they  would  otherwise 
have  accomplished,  were  reasonably  too  tired  and  dis- 
couraged in  consequence. 

10.  Colonies  should  be  on  a  scale  sufficiently  large  to 
secure  a  population  which  will  save  the  undertaking  from 
the  monotony  and  other  disadvantages  peculiar  to  small 
hamlets,  and  at  the  same  time  economise  to  the  greatest 
extent  the  cost  of  administration. 

11.  The  social  life  of  the  colonists  ought  to  be  care- 
fully nursed,  and  the  whole  atmosphere  and  surroundings 
of  the  colony  should  tend  to  natural  and  healthy  con- 
ditions. For  this  reason  provision  ought  to  be  made 
for  the  reception  of  the  wives  and  families  of  well-con- 
ducted colonists  who  shall  have  proved  themselves  worthy 
of  encouragement,  and  for  whom  there  is  a  prospect  of 
independence  and  return  to  ordinary  civil  life. 

In  the  "staffing"  of  the  colony  women  would,  where 
possible,  be  employed,  for  the  influence  of  good  women 
in  such  an  effort  cannot  be  over-estimated. 

12.  The  period  of  detention  should  be,  for  voluntary 
applicants,  not  more  than  one  year,  and  for  the  others 
not  less  than  two  nor  more  than  three  years. 
Voluntary  cases  might  be  discharged  when  they  had 
earned  20s. — say,  sufficient  to  maintain  them  for  a 
fortnight  ;  and  the  period  of  the  others  could  be  modified 
by  the  Home  Secretary,  or  the  President  of  the  Local 
Government  Board,  on  the  representation  of  the  colony 
governor  or  director  that  the  colonist  is  not  likely  to 
derive  further  benefit  from  colony  treatment.  The 
governor  of  a  colony  should  have  power  to  grant  leave 
of  absence  in  the  same  way  as  the  licensee  of  an  inebriates' 
retreat.  Provision  should  be  made  for  the  recommittal 
of  apparently  hopeless  cases. 

13.  The  establishment  of  labour  colonies  would 
enable  the  authorities  to  regard  vagrancy  and  begging 
not  as  a  crime,  but  as  a  social  danger  requiring  treatment. 
The  idea  of  voluntary  entry  would  be  to  remove  the 
inducement  to  commit  an  offence  (such  as  the  breaking 
of  windows)  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  incarceration. 

14.  The  careful  classification  would  give  the  partially 
unfit  such  conveniences  as  they  are  able  to  appreciate, 
while  the  general  comforts  would  not  be  such  as  would 
induce  a  man  to  leave  civil  life,  and  under  capable  manage- 
ment he  would  not  prolong  his  stay  longer  than  was 
necessary. 

15.  The  staple  industries  at  the  colonies  would 
probably  be  of  two  kinds— one  where  the  work  under- 
taken would  be  of  the  nature  of  a  national  improvement, 
such  as  the  reclamation  of  waste  lands,  and  the  planting 
of  trees,  in  which  no  immediate  financial  return  would  be 
looked  for  ;  the  other,  according  to  the  industries  followed , 
would  yield  certain  income.  The  nature  of  the  work 
would  be  largely  determined  by  the  locality. 

16.  Provision  in  some  instances  would  have  to  be 
made  for  receiving  homes  in  towns,  as  well  as  centres, 
for  distributing  colonists  when  fit  to  return  to  civil  life. 

17.  With  careful  thought  at  the  inception  of  a  colony, 
no  local  industry  need  be  interfered  with.  Under  any 
circumstances  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  product 
of  the  colonist  must  in  the  national  total  leave  the  honest 


ratepayer  better  off — for  the  man  has  previously  been 
living  on  charity,  or  steaUng,  and  contributing  nothing 
towards  the  national  wealth. 

18.  As  the  tramp  evil  is  a  national  one,  the  incidence 
of  taxation  for  the  proposed  colonies  should,  to  some 
extent  at  any  rate,  be  national. 

The  contribution  by,  or  cost  to,  a  local  authority 
ought  not,  under  any  circumstances,  to  exceed  the  cost 
of  a  man  in  the  workhouse  or  in  prison.  It  will  probably 
in  actual  practice  be  much  less ;  and  it  is  not  inconceiv- 
able that  in  some  instances  it  may  reach  the  vanishing 
point ;  and  it  is  not  umeasonable  to  expect  that  the 
Treasury  contribution  would  le  at  least  at  the  same 
rate  as  to  inebriate  reformatories. 

19.  Selection  op  a  Site. — The  best  result  in  increased 
efficiency,  &c.,  may  be  expected  where,  in  the  selection 
of  a  site,  some  consideration  has  been  given  to  natural 
beauty  and  moderate  proximity  to  a  town.  The  natural 
beauty  will  be  a  continual  source  of  moral  elevation, 
while  the  knowledge  of  the  vicinity  of  a  town,  and  at 
night  perchance  the  reflection  thereon,  will  give  the 
colonist  the  feeling  that  he  is  not  banished. 

The  town  may  afford  a  market  for  colony  produce,  and 
certainly  will  provide  somces  of  entertainment  such  a» 
concert  parties,  lectures,  and  lantern  exhibitions,  &c. 

20.  Colonies '  other  than  those  managed  by  public 
authorities  would  be  licensed  for  the  reception  of  colonists 
in  the  same  way  as  inebriate  retreats  and  reformatories  ; 
and  the  bye-laws  governing  the  same,  as  to  hours  of  labour, 
and  other  details,  should  have  the  approval  of  the  Home 
Secretary  or  President  of  the  Local  Government  Board. 

21.  Provision  should  be  made  for  the  transfer  of  colon- 
ists from  one  colony  to  another  on  the  advice  of  an  in« 
spector,  with  the  consent  of  the  respective  managers, 
for  such  reasons  as  special  aptitude  for  certain  classes 
of  work,  and  perhaps  incompatibility  of  temper  of  colonista 
and  officials. 

22.  Suitable  cases  might  be  transferred  from  prisons,, 
criminal  lunatic  asylums,  &c.,  the  managers  of  these 
establishments  being  empowered  to  contribute  to  the 
cost  of  cases  so  transferred.  We  have  had  excellent 
results  with  men  and  women  so  received,  but  at  present 
the  authorities  have  no  power  to  contribute  for  their 
maintenance. 

23.  It  is  not  intended  that  the  colonies  here  recom- 
mended should  supersede  the  Hadleigh  land  colony 
or  any  kindred  effort.  The  beneficent  results  of  that 
'■  Great  Endeavour  "  can  best  be  secured  by  maintaining 
the  complete  volimtary  spirit  which  is  its  present  chief 
characteristic.  It  might  be  a  powerful  aid  to  the  pro- 
posed new  colonies  to  have  the  voluntary  colonies  along- 
side— especially  as  these  might  be  used  as  stepping- 
stones  on  which  colonists  could  come  back  to  civil  life, 
as  well  as  being  an  inducement  to  good  conduct. 

24.  In  any  well-considered  effort  proposed  to  be  carried 
out  on  a  large  scale  by  a  rehgious  or  philanthropic  society 
the  powers  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture  with  respect  to 
loans  from  the  Lands  Improvement  Company  might  be 
utiHsed,  extended  to  the  Local  Government  Board,  or 
Home  Office,  to  meet  industrial  needs  if  necessary. 

February,  1904.  David  C.  Lamb. 
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11.   Statement  showing  Results  of  Enquiry  conducted  on  behalf  of  Salvation  Army  as  Appendix 
REGARDS  Inmates  of  Casual  Wards  in  London  in  May,  1905.  XXIV. 


Number  of  persons  interviewed  : — 

Men,  846 ;  Women,  206 ;  Children  reported,  38  ; 
making  a  grand  total  of  1090. 

Note. — Children  are  not  included  in  any  of  the  follow- 
ing figures  : — 

The  ages  of  the  above  were  as  follows  : — 


Under  20  years  of  age     9  men 

■85 

/o 

Over  20  and  under  30 
years  of  age  -       -  86 

5) 

7  women  = 

8'84 

» 

Over  30  and  under  40 
years  of  age  -      -  213 

5) 

37 

)) 

= 

23-77 

)) 

Over  40  and  under  60 
years  of  age  -      -  367 

)) 

)) 

44-39 

)S 

Over  60  years  of  age  151 

)) 

59 

19-96 

)) 

Eefused  information  12 

)) 

11 

» 

2-19 

)) 

Places  of  birth  : — 

rrovincial  iowns 

274 

= 

26-05 

% 

Country  - 

_ 

176 

16-73 

»> 

London       .      .  . 

382 

36-31 

)) 

Greater  London  - 

99 

9-41 

)3 

Scotland 

29 

2-76 

)) 

Ireland 

43 

4-09 

)) 

Foreign       -      .  - 

36 

3-42 

)) 

Refused  information  - 

13 

1-23 

)) 

Trades 

Skilled  mechanics 

185 

17-59 

/o 

Traders       .       -  - 

39 

3-70 

)) 

Clerks  -       -       -  - 

23 

2-19 

)) 

Professional  - 

17 

1-62 

1) 

General  labourers 

465 

44-20 

1) 

Agxicultural  labourers 

35 

3-32 

)) 

Skilled               „  - 

150 

14-26 

5) 

Refused  information  - 

138 

13-12 

)) 

109  out  of  the  206  women  interviewed,  or  over  50%, 
refused  information. 

29  out  of  the  846  men  interviewed  also  refused  informa- 
tion, being  3-43%  of  the  total  number  of  men. 


How  long  out  of  work  : — 
Less  than  1  month 

Over    1    month  and 
months 

Over  3  months  and 
months 

Over  1  year  - 

Refused  information 

Married 

Single  - 

Widows  and  widowers 

Causes  of  destitution  : — 
Drink    .      -  - 
Bad  trade 
Accident 
Gambling 
Other  causes  - 
Refused  information 

How  long  in  London  : — 


under 
under 


12 


-  100 

— 

9-50  % 

-  165 

-  - 

15-68  „ 

-  409 

= 

38-88  „ 

-  319 

- 

30-33  „ 

-  59 

5-61  „ 

-  120 

- 

11-40  „ 

-  728 

— : 

70-15  „ 

-  194 

18-45  „ 

-  175 

16-64  % 

-  501 

47-62  „ 

-  38 

3-61  „ 

-  4 

•38  „ 

-  280 

26-62  „ 

-  54 

5-13  „ 

Less  than  6  months 

-  190  = 

18-06 

% 

Over  6  and  under  12  months 

-    56  = 

5-32 

)) 

Over  1  year  -      -      -  - 

-  767 

72-91 

)5 

Refused  information 

-    39  = 

.3-71 

?) 

From  the  Inmates^  point  of  vieiv. 

Number  who  have  hopes  of  re- 
turning to  civil  life    -       -       -  637  =  60-55 

Number  who  have  no  hopes  of  re- 
turning to  civil  life    -       -       -  277  =  26-33 

Number  who  have  little  hopes  of 
returning  to  civil  life         -       -    95  =  9-03 

Refused  mformation     -       -       -    43  =  4.09 


Number  willing  to  enter  labour 
colony        -       -       -       -       -  789 


=  75 


From  the  Salvation  Army  point  of  view. 
Number  regarded  as  mentally  fit  -  866  =  82-3 
Number  regarded  as  physically  fit-  740  =  70-34 
Number  hopeful    -       -       -       -  667  =  63-40 
Number  almost  hopeless      -      -119  =  11*31 
Number  doubtful  -       -      -      -  266  =  25-29 
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APPENDIX  XXVI. 

LINGFIELD   TRAINING  COLONY. 
{Papers  handed  in  by  Rev.  J.  L.  Brooks.) 


1.   Accounts  foe  the  Year  ended  September  30th,  1904. 


Farm  Valuation  - 
Farm  Purchases  - 
Farm  Expenses  - 


FARM  ACCOUNT, 

£   s.  d. 

2,504  13  3 

899  18  2 

736  13  0 


£4,141    4  5 


Farm  Valuation 
Sales,  &c.  - 
*Loss  - 


£   s.  d. 

2,213    0  9 

1,114  15  4 

813    8  4 

£4,141    4  5 


*  This  loss  is  abnocinal  and  was  brought  about  by  exceptional  circumstances.  The  average  for  three  years  i^ 
£350  per  year. 


TRAINING  COLONY  ACCOUNT. 


Stores,  Clothing  and  Provisions  - 
Fuel  and  Light   -      -      -  - 
Wages  and  Grants 
Medical  Expenses 

Carriage  

Travelling  ----- 
Laundry  .  .  .  .  . 
Bank  Charges  -  -  -  . 
General  Charges  -  -  -  - 
Postage  and  Tt  legrams 
Recreation  ----- 
Repairs  -  .  .  .  . 
Rates  and  Taxes  -  -  .  - 
Interest  on  Loans 
Depreciation  of  Furniture  - 


£ 

s. 

d. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

775 

0 

0 

■:  Maintenance    from    Guardians  and 

61 

10 

6 

others  

1,102 

4 

0 

209 

17 

1 

Sales  of  Tobacco  ----- 

36 

7 

5 

13 

10 

0 

Loss  

173 

13 

2 

29 

0 

0 

6 

9 

0 

78 

0 

0 

13 

0 

0 

15 

1 

0 

12 

5 

0 

3 

10 

0 

25 

0 

0 

30 

0 

0 

10 

2 

0 

30 

0 

0 

£1,312 

4 

4 

£1,312 

4 

7 

On  a  basis  of  55  men  this  is  slightly  under  9/6  per  week  per  man. 


2.   Capital  Cost  of  Establishing  the  Colony. 


£  s.  d. 

Farm  Freehold                                               .      .  2,921  14  7 

Farm  Stock    -      -      -      -      -      -     .  -      -      -  1,308  0  0 

Dining  Room,  Dormitories,  &c.      -----  1,250  0  0 

Recreation  Room   --------  350  0  0 

Cowsheds  and  piggeries  -------  650  0  0 

Superintendent's  cottages      -      -      -      -       -      -  550  0  0 

Proportion  of  Laundry,  &c.    -   500  0  0 

Ditto      Chapel     -      -      -             ...  100  0  0 

Furniture       .      .      .   200  0  0 


£7,829  14  7 


On  a  basis  of  55  men  this  is  slightly  over  £140  per  bed  per  man.*  With  an  addition  of  £2,000  to  capital  50 
more  men  could  be  received  without  any  increase  of  staff. 

Omit  farm  stock  and  freehold  and  it  works  out  at  a  little  under  £66. 


3.   Dietary  at  the  Colony. 


Breakfast. 

Sunday. 

Bread  and  margarine,  fish,  coffee. 
Monday. 

Porridge,  beef,  bread  and  margarine,  tea. 
Tuesday. 

Porridge,  boiled  bacon,  bread  and  margarine,  cocoa. 

Wednesday. 

Porridge,  beef,  bread  and  margarine,  tea. 

Thursday. 

Porridge,  boiled   bacon,  bread   and  margarine, 
coffee. 

Friday. 

Porridge,  beef,  bread  and  margarine,  cocoa. 
Saturday. 

Porridge,  boiled  bacon,  bread  and  margarine,  tea. 


Dinner. 

Sunday. 

Roast  beef,  potatoes,  bread,  jam  tart. 
Monday. 

Roast    mutton,  green    vegetables,  bread,  rice 
pudding. 


Tuesda 


Cold  mutton,  potatoes,  bread,  baked  pudding. 

Wednesday. 

Meat  pie,  bread  and  cheese. 

Thursday. 

Roast  mutton,  potatoes,  bread,  baked  pudding; 
Friday. 

Cold    mutton,  green    vegetables,    bread,  rice 
pudding. 

Saturday. 

Meat  pie,  boiled  pudding. 


added. 


Tea  consists  daily  of  tea,  bread  and  margarine,  and  bread  and  jam  or  marmalade.    On  Sundays  cake  is 


Supper  consists  of  tea,  cocoa,  coffee,  or  separated  milk,  with  bread  and  margarine. 

The  quantity  of  meat  is  limited  to  four  ounces  for  breakfast  and  eight  ounces  for  dinner  uncooked 
and  including  bone  when  weighed.    Other  food  is  unrestricted  in  amount. 


'  Earlier  figures  supplied  by  Mr.  Brooks  gave  the  cost  at  slightly  under  £160  per  bed  per  man. 
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APPENDIX  XXYIT. 


VAGRANCY    BILL,  1904. 
A  Bill  to  Amend  the  Vagrancy  Act,  1824,  and  to  facilitate  the  Establishment  of  Labour  Colonies. 


Ap|)enilix 
XXVII. 


Detention  of 
/agrants  in 
iertified 
abour 

iolonies  and 
ixpenses  of 
trosecutions. 


Persons  inay 
oe  sent  to 
ertified 
I  abour 
;oIonie9  on 
their  own 
ipplication. 


Establisli- 
rnent  of 
jertified 
labour 
iolonies. 


I 


Regulations 
as  to  certified 
labour 
colonies. 


Power  to 
to  deal 
summarily 
with  offences 
against 
regulations. 

Inspectors. 


Be  it  enacted  by  the  King's  most  Excellent  Majesty, 
by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Lords  Spiritual 
and  Temporal,  and  Commons,  in  this  present  ParUament 
assembled,  and  by  the  authority  of  the  same,  as  follows  : — 

1.  (1)  Any  person  found  by  a  court  of  summary 
jurisdiction  to  be  an  idle  and  disorderly  person,  or  a  rogue 
or  vagabond,  or  an  incorrigible  rogue  within  the  meaning 
of  the  Vagrancy  Act,  1824,  may  be  committed  for  trial 
and  shall  be  hable  upon  conviction  on  indictment,  or  if 
he  consent  to  be  dealt  with  summarily  on  summary 
conviction,  to  be  detained  for  a  term  not  exceeding 
three  years  in  any  certified  labour  colony,  the  managers 
of  which  are  willing  to  receive  him.  Such  detention 
may  be  in  addition  to  or  in  substitution  for  any  other 
sentence. 

(2)  The  expenses  of  any  prosecution  on  indictment 
under  this  section  shall  be  payable  as  in  cases  of  indictment 
for  felony,  and  the  expenses  of  any  case  dealt  with 
summarily  under  this  section  shall  be  payable  in  manner 
provided  by  section  twenty-eight  of  the  Summary 
Jurisdiction  Act,  1879. 

(3)  The  Summary  Jurisdiction  Act,  1879,  shall  apply  to 
proceedings  under  this  section  as  if  the  offence  charged 
were  specified  in  the  second  column  of  the  First  Schedule 
to  the  said  Act. 

2.  (1)  On  the  application  of  any  person  desirous  of 
being  admitted  into  a  certified  labour  colony,  a  justice 
of  the  peace,  if  satisfied  that  the  applicant  is  a  suitable 
person  for  detention  therein,  may  make  an  order  for  his 
detention  for  a  period  not  exceeding  twelve  months  in  any 
certified  labour  colony,  the  managers  of  which  are  willing 
to  receive  him.  Provided  that  no  justice  of  the  peace 
shall  make  such  order  until  he  has  explained  its  effect  to 
the  person  affected  thereby. 

(2)  The  managers  of  a  certified  labour  colony  shall, 
within  two  clear  days  after  the  reception  of  any  person 
received  therein  under  this  section,  send  a  copy  of  the 
order  for  the  detention  of  such  person  to  the  Secretary 
of  State. 

3.  (1)  The  Secretary  of  State,  on  the  application  of  any 
person  desirous  of  establishing  a  labour  colony,  may,  if 
satisfied  as  to  the  fitness  of  the  colony  and  of  the  persons 
proposing  to  maintain  it,  certify  it  as  a  labour  colony,  and 
thereupon  while  the  certificate  is  in  force  the  colony  shall 
be  a  certified  labour  colony  within  the  meaning  of  this 
Act. 

(2)  The  Secretary  of  State  may  make  regulations 
prescribing  the  conditions  on  which  certificates  under 
this  section  are  to  be  granted  and  held,  and  the  circum- 
stances in  which  they  may  be  withdrawn  or  resigned. 

4.  The  Secretary  of  State  may  make,  cancel,  or  alter 
regulations  as  to  : — 

(a)  The  establishment,  management,  maintenance 
and  inspection  of  certified  labour  colonies. 

(&)  The  classification,  treatment,  employment, 
and  control  of  the  inmates  of  certified  labour 
colonies  and  the  application  of  their  earnings  ; 
and 

(c)  The  transfer  of  such  inmates  from  one  certified 
labour  colony  to  another,  their  absence  under 
licence,  and  their  discharge  ; 

and  may  thereby  impose  a  fine  not  exceeding  twenty 
founds  or  imprisonment  for  a  term  not  exceeding  three 
months  with  or  without  hard  labour  for  the  breach  of  any 
such  regulations. 

In  reckoning  the  period  of  detention  of  any  person 
detained  in  a  certified  labour  colony,  the  time  during 
which  he  is  imprisoned  under  this  section  or  absent 
without  leave,  shall  not  be  computed. 

5.  Where  by  any  regulations  made  under  the  foregoing 
section  of  this  Act  a  breach  of  the  regulations  is  made 
punishable  by  fine  or  imprisonment,  the  breach  shall  be 
an  offence  which  may  be  prosecuted  summarily. 

6.  The  Secretary  of  State  may,  with  the  consent  of  the 
Treasury  as  to  number,  appoint  inspectors  of  certified 
labour  colonies  and  assign  them  such  remuneration  out  of 
money  provide^  by  P^rliampnt  as  the  Treasury'  may 
determine. 


7.  The  Treasury  may  contribute  out  of  nwney  provided  Contribution 
hy  Parliament  such  sums  and  on  such  conditions  as  the  by  Treasury. 
Secretary  of  State  recommends  towards  the  expenses  of  the 

detention  of  persons  in  certified  labour  colonies. 

8.  (1)  The  council  of  any  county  or  borough  and  the  Contribu- 
board  of  guardians  of  any  union  may  contribute  such  '^J'J^^.J']^ 
sums  and  on  such  conditions  as  they  think  fit  towards  the  gQ^jj^i^j,  g^^^ 
establishment  or  maintenance  of  a  labour  colony,  certified  jjoroumhs 

or  intended  to  be  certified  under  this  Act,  and  may  defray  and  by  boards 
the  whole  or  any  part  of  the  expenses  of  detention  of  any  of  guardians, 
person  in  any  certified  labour  colony,  and  any  such 
council  and  board,  or  two  or  more  councils  or  boards,  or 
councils  and  boards,  may  combine  for  any  such  purpose. 

(2)  The  council  of  a  borough  may  borrow  for  any  such 
purpose  in  like  manner  as  if  it  were  a  purpose  for  which 
they  are  authorised  by  section  one  hundred  and  six  of  the 
Municipal  Corporations  Act,  1882,  to  borrow. 

9.  (1)  A  person  convicted  under  section  one  of  this  Act  Expenses  of 
shall  be  conveyed  to  a  certified  labour  colony  at  the  conveyance 
expense  of  the  police  authority  by  whom  or  at  whose 

instance  he  is  conveyed,  and  the  cost  of  such  conveyance 
shall  be  deemed  part  of  the  current  expenses  of  that 
police  authority. 

(2)  A  person  entering  a  certified  labour  colony  under 
section  two  of  this  Act  shall  be  conveyed  to  such  colony 
at  the  expense  of  the  managers  thereof. 

10.  (1)  Every  officer  of  a  certified  labour  colony  author-  Powers  of 
ised  in  writing  by  the  managers  of  the  colony  to  take  officers  and 
charge  of  any  person  ordered  to  be  detained  imder  this  arrest. 
Act  for  the  purpose  of  conveying  him  to  or  from  the 

colony,  or  of  apprehending  him  and  bringing  him  back 
to  the  colony  in  case  of  his  escape  or  refusal  to  return, 
shall  for  that  purpose  and  while  engaged  in  that  duty 
have  all  the  powers,  protections,  and  privileges  of  a  con- 
stable. 

(2)  If  any  person  received  into  a  certified  labour  colony 
escapes  therefrom  or  from  the  charge  of  any  person  irk 
whose  charge  he  is  placed  under  licence,  or  if  any  such 
person  while  absent  from  such  colony  under  licence- 
forfeits  the  same  through  any  breach  of  the  conditions, 
thereof  before  the  expiration  of  his  period  of  detention, 
he  may  be  apprehended  without  warrant  and  brought 
back  to  the  colony. 

(3)  The  time  between  the  escape  of  such  person  and 
his  return  to  the  colony  shall  not  be  treated  as  part  of 
the  term  of  his  detention  therein. 

11.  In  case  of  the  death  of  any  person  detained  in  a  Death  of 

certified  labour  colony  a  statement  of  the  cause  of  the  person  in 

death  of  such  person  with  the  name  of  any  person  present  certified 

at  his  death  shall  be  drawn  up  and  signed  by  a  medical  ^^o'^'^'' 

-  colonv 

attendant  of  such  colony,  and  copies  thereof  duly  certi- 
fied  in  writing  by  the  person  in  charge  of  such  colony 
shall  be  by  him  transmitted  to  the  coroner  and  to  the 
registrar  of  deaths  for  the  district.  Every  medical 
attendant  who  shall  neglect  or  omit  to  draw  up  and  sign 
such  statement  as  aforesaid,  and  every  person  in  charge- 
of  a  certified  labour  colony  who  shall  neglect  or  omit  to 
certify  and  transmit  such  statement  as  aforesaid,  shall 
be  deemed  guilty  of  an  offence  against  this  Act. 

12.  In  case  of  the  death  of  a  person  absent  from  a  Death  of 
certified  labour  colony  under  licence,  a  statement  of  the  person  absent 
cause  of  his  death,  with  the  name  of  any  person  present  on  licence. 

at  his  death,  shall  be  drawn  up  and  signed  by  a  duly 
qualified  medical  practitioner  and  copies  thereof  duly 
certified  in  writing  by  the  person  in  whose  charge  the 
deceased  had  been  placed  shall  be  by  him  transmitted 
to  the  coroner,  to  the  registrar  of  deaths  for  the  district, 
and  to  the  person  in  charge  of  the  certified  labour  colony 
from  which  deceased  had  been  licensed. 

13.  (1)  Any  person  other  than  a  person  detained  in  a  Penalty  for 
certified  labour  colony  who  is  guilty  of  an  offence  against  offence 
this  Act  or  against  any  regulations  made  under  section  ^^gainst  Act. 
four  hereof,  for  which  no  other  penalty  is  prescribed, 

shall  be  liable  on  summary  conviction  to  a  penalty  not 
exceeding  twenty  pounds,  or  at  the  discretion  of  the 
court  to  be  imprisoned  for  any  term  not  exceeding  thret 
months  with  or  without  hard  labour. 

(2)  Any  person  detained  in  a  certified  labour  colony 
who  shall  escape  or  shall  attempt  to  escape  tberefrom. 
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and  any  person  who  shall  wilfully  permit,  or  who  shall 
assist  or  attempt  to  assist  any  such  person  detained  as 
aforesaid  shall  be  deemed  to  be  guilty  of  an  ofEence 
against  this  Act. 

(3)  Any  person  who  while  detained  in  a  certified  labour 
colony  wiKully  neglects  or  refuses  to  conform  to  the 
rules  thereof  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  an  offence  against 
this  Act  and  shall  be  liable  upon  summary  conviction 
to  be  imprisoned  for  any  period  not  exceeding  seven  days 
with  or  without  hard  labour,  and  any  such  person  who 
has  been  three  times  so  convicted  shall  be  liable  upon  a 
fourth  conviction  to  be  imprisoned  for  any  period  not 
exceeding  three  months  with  or  without  hard  labour. 
At  the  expiration  of  the  imprisonment  for  such  offence 
such  person  shall  be  brought  back  to  such  labour  colony 
there  to  be  detained  until  the  expiration  of  his  prescribed 
period  of  detention,  and  in  reckoning  such  period  the 
time  during  which  such  person  was  imprisoned  shall  be 
excluded  from  the  computation. 

l4.  (1)  A  regulation  made  under  this  Act  shall  not 
come  into  effect  until  it  has  lain  four  weeks  on  the  Table 
of  each  House  of  Parhament  whilst  that  House  is  sitting. 

(2)  The  making  of  such  regulations  and  the  date  at 
wWch  they  come  into  effect  shall  be  notified  in  the 
"  London  Gazette." 


Applicatioi! 
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15.  Section  one  of  the  Poor  Removal  Act,  1848,  shall 
apply  to  a  person  detained  in  or  absent  under  licence 
from  a  certified  labour  colony  as  if  he  were  a  prisoner 
in  a  prison  within  the  meaning  of  that  section. 

16.  In  this  Act  unless  the  context  otherwise  requires  : — 

The  expression  "  managers  "  in  relation  to  a  certified  Definition 
labour  colony  shall   mean  any  person  having 
the  management  or  control  of  the  colony. 

The  expression  "  expenses "  in  relation  to  the 
detention  of  a  person  in  a  certified  labour  colony 
shall  include  the  expenses  of  his  custody  and 
maintenance  whether  in  the  colony  or  when 
absent  therefrom  under  licence  and  other  ex- 
penses directed  by  this  Act  or  by  any  order 
made  thereunder  to  be  defrayed  by  the  managers, 
and  also  any  expenses  incurred  by  the  managers 
in  aiding  his  emigration  or  colonisation  and  in 
assisting  him  to  return  to  his  home  or  place  of 
settlement  on  the  expiration  of  his  term  of 
detention. 

17.  This  Act  shall  come  into  operation  on  the  first  day  CommenQe 
of  October  one  thousand  nine  hundred  and  four.  ment  of  A< 

18.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  Vagrancy  Act  Amend-  Short  tie 
ment  Act,  1904. 


TKe  Bill  was  presented  by  Sir  John  Gorst,  supported  by  Mr.  Herbert  Gladstone,  Mr.  Haldane,  Sir  Albert 
Eollit,  Sir  Frederick  Carne  Kasch,  Sir  John  Leng,  Colonel  Williams,  Captain  Balfour,  Mr.  Cohen,  Mr.  Shackleton, 
and  Mr.  Crooks. 

The  following  memorandum  was  prefixed  to  the  Bill : — 


Under  the  Act  of  1824  persons  therein  described  as 
idle  and  disorderly  persons,  rogues  and  vagabonds  and 
incorrigible  rogues  may  be  apprehended,  and,  if  found 
•upon  examination  to  be  offenders  against  the  Act,  may 
be  sentenced  to  imprisonment.  The  three  classes  enu- 
merated comprise  the  majority  of  those  vagrants  who  will 
not  work.  It  has  been  defined  by  statute  that  a  "  rogue 
and  vagabond '-'  is  a  person  who,  after  being  convicted 
of  being  "  an  idle  and  disorderly  person  "  within  the 
meaning  of  section  3  of  the  Act,  or  in  other  words  a 
habitual  vagrant,  commits  any  of  the  offences  set  forth 
in  section  4  of  the  Act. 

The  principle  followed  throughout  the  Bill  has  been 
to  adopt  estabhshed  precedents  as  far  as  possible,  and 
there  is  no  compulsion  upon  the  local  authorities  to  adopt 
the  provisions  thereof  unless  they  choose,  all  the  pro- 
visions being  permissive.  And  assuming  that  the  case 
in  favour  of  the  establishment  of  laboiir  colonies  and 


the  detention  of  vagrants  therein  instead  of  dealing  with 
them  in  workhouses  and  prisons,  or  leaving  them  to 
wander  over  the  country  to  prey  upon  the  community, 
is  made  out,  the  Bill  contains  practically  no  provision 
that  has  not  already  met  with  the  approval  of  Parhament. 

The  Bill  provides  that  any  person  found  by  a  court  of 
summary  jurisdiction  to  belong  to  any  of  the  three  classes 
described  may  be  committed  for  trial  and  empowers  the 
court  (of  assize  or  quarter  sessions)  to  order  the  detention 
of  such  person  in  a  labour  colony  for  a  period  not  exceed- 
ing three  years.  Or,  if  he  consents  to  be  dealt  with  sum- 
marily, the  court  of  summary  jurisdiction  is  empowered 
to  deal  with  him  in  the  same  manner. 

The  Bill  also  empowers  a  justice  of  the  peace  on  the 
application  of  a  person  whom  he  finds  to  be  a  suitable 
person  for  detention  in  a  labour  colony  to  order  his  de- 
tention in  such  a  colony  for  a  period  not  exceeding  twelve 
months. 
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DIETARY. 

{Memorandum  prepared  by  Sir  Michael  Foster,  K.C.B.,  F.R.S.) 


In  dealing  with  diet,  that  is  to  say,  the  amount  and 
nature  of  the  food  which  a  man  ought  to  consume  in 
a  given  time,  twenty-four  hours  being  the  time  usually 
chosen,  one  must  undoubtedly  consider  in  the  first  in- 
stance the  diet  which  has  been  arrived  at  by  the  statis- 
tical method.  A  very  large  number  of  observations 
shewing  what  man,  under  very  varied  circumstances, 
does  eat  in  twenty-four  hours  have  been  collected  ;  and 
the  value  of  the  very  various  articles  of  food  which  he 
sats  being  set  down  in  terms  of  food  stuffs,  namely, 
proteids,  fats  and  carbo-hydrates,  an  average  diet  has 
thus  been  arrived  at  from  a  very  large  number  of  in- 
dividual diets. 

In  the  observations  so  used  the  data  of  what  may  be 
called  "  natural  "  diets,  where  the  choice  of  food  is  deter- 
mined merely  by  the  appetite  and  circumstances  of  the 
individual,  have,  in  many  cases,  been  mixed  with  the  data 
of  compulsory  diets,  such  as  those  of  soldiers,  sailors, 
inmates  of  prisons  and  workhouses,  and  so  on.  The 
latter  have  much  less  value  than  the  former,  since  they 
were  themselves  planned  on  theoretical  grounds,  and 
experience  has  only  intervened  to  the  extent  of  cor- 
recting the  original  plan. 

However,  whether  the  latter  data  be  employed  or  not, 
the  statistical  method  brings  us  to  the  diet,  quoted  by 
Dr.  Hopkins  in  his  evidence,  and  often  spoken  of  as 
Voit's  diet.  That  gives,  in  round  numbers,  about  100 
grammes  proteid,  50  grammes  fat  and  500  grammes 
carbo-hydrates,  the  available  energy  being  about  (rather 
less  than)  3,000  caJories. 

The  distinction  between  fat  and  carbo-hydrates,  though 
not  unimportant,  is  of  secondary  importance,  and  may  be 
left  on  one  side  in  the  first  instance.  We  may  consider 
as  the  essential  character  of  Voit's  diet  that  it  pro- 
vides about  100  grammes  of  proteid  a  day,  with  a 
supply  of  non-pro  teid  material  sufficient  to  bring  the 
available  energy  up  to  3,000  calories,  or  to  near  that. 

Now  a  "  natural "  diet  is  determined  in  the  first  instance 
by  appetite  and  by  the  ability  to  obtain  the  food  needed 
to  satisfy  that  appetite,  but  is  corrected  by  experience. 
When  a  man  has  the  means  to  satisfy  his  appetite,  that 
appetite  leads  him  to  eat  more  than  he  really  wants, 
since  the  appetite  does  not  fail  until  more  than  is  needed 
has  been  eaten.  Hence  the  "  natural "  diet  tends  to 
be  in  excess  of  what  is  really  needed.  In  the  normal 
diet,  determined  by  the  statistical  method,  this  error 
of  excess  is  corrected  to  a  certain  extent  by  the  fact 
that  many  of  the  individual  diets  used  to  obtain  the 
average  were  the  diets  of  persons  whose  circumstances 
did  not  allow  them  to  satisfy  their  appetites  fully.  It 
is  further  corrected  by  the  fact  that  even  persons  of 
easy  circumstances  are  led  to  adopt  a  diet  below  that 
suggested  by  mere  appetite  since  they  find  by  experi- 
ence that  if  they  followed  their  appetite  alone  this  would 
lead  them  to  eat  more  than  is  good  for  them. 

But  the  correction  which  crude  personal  experience 
can  thus  introduce  into  an  individual  diet  is  a  very  limited 
one.  So  far  as  energy  is  concerned,  the  body  can  readily 
take  in  more  energy  than  it  needs  without  feeling  the 
excess.  By  far  the  greater  part  of  the  energy  set 
free  from  the  food  leaves  the  body  as  heat ;  and  the 
mechanisms  of  the  body  for  getting  rid  of  superfluous 
heat  are  so  potent  that  a  very  large  amount  indeed  of 
unneeded  energy  may  be  set  free  in  the  body  and  got 
rid  of,  without  the  body  being  made  aware  of  the 
excess  by  a  rise  of  bodily  temperature. 

Again,  the  products  of  the  combustion  of  carbo-hydrates 
and  fats  are  so  readily  brought  to  the  stage  of  carbonic 
anhydride  and  water,  and,  in  this  form,  so  readily  got 
rid  of,  that  an  excess  of  them  in  the  food  is  not  readily 
appreciated.  It  is  only  in  the  case  of  the  proteids,  that 
the  products  of  the  excess  make  themselves  distinctly 
felt.    But  the  effects  of  the  retention  within  the  body 


of  an  excess  of  nitrogenous  products  are  so  obscure,  so  Appendix- 
complex,  and  often  so  tardy  in  making  their  appearance,  XXVIII. 

that  they  are  not  available  as  warnings  for  uninstructed   

experience.    A  man  may  eat  too  much  proteid  and  be 
the  worse  for  it,  and  yet  not  know  it. 

The  "  statistical "  diet,  the  diet  determined  by  the 
statistical  method,  is  not  a  diet  scientifically  determined; 
it  is  merely  a  statement  in  scientific  terms  of  the  rough 
experience  of  a  very  large  number  of  persons.  The 
considerations  just  given  lead  one  to  believe  that  it  is 
in  excess  of  the  real  wants  of  man.  And  many  men 
have  found  by  common  rough  experience  that  they 
could  live  in  apparent  health  and  strength,  on  a  diet 
lower  than  the  "  normal "  diet  laid  down  by  the  statis- 
tical method,  the  lower  diet  so  used  differing  from  the 
normal  diet,  especially  in  the  feature  that  the  amount 
of  proteid  was  much  less. 

The  great  merit  of  Chittenden's  observations  referred 
to  by  Dr.  Hopkins  in  his  evidence  is  that  these  furnish 
the  needed  scientific  data  of  such  an  experience  concern- 
ing the  satisfactory  results  of  a  lower  diet. 

These  observations  show  that  men  of  very  varied  bodily 
nature  (weight,  etc.),  occupation  and  previous  history, 
may  be  maintained  for  several  months  in  a  condition, 
determined  to  be  satisfactory  by  exact  tests,  on  a  diet 
which  was  in  one  instance  as  low  as  35 '5  grammes  of 
proteid,  with  1,600  calories,  and  in  the  highest  case  was 
59  grammes  proteid,  with  2,800  calories. 

The  period  of  observation  was  limited  to  months, 
whereas  the  data  of  the  larger  statistical  diet  were 
furnished  by  the  experience  of  years  ;  and  it  may  be 
urged  that  the  defects  of  such  a  lower  diet  might  not 
appear  until  after  a  period  longer  than  the  one  actually 
used  in  the  observations. 

This  must  be  admitted,  since,  as  urged  above,  errors  of 
diet  are  often  long  in  making  themselves  felt.  But  on 
the  other  hand  it  may  be  urged  that  the  cases  of  com- 
mon experience  of  the  benefits  of  a  lower  diet  referred  to, 
though  not  tested  by  exact  determinations,  were  cases 
of  the  experience  of  many  years. 

Chittenden's  observations  at  least  confirm  the  suspicion 
that  the  "  statistical  ■■  diet  is  one  unnecessarily  high, 
and  that  health  and  strength  might  be  effectively  main- 
tained on  a  distinctly  lower  diet.  They  seem  to  me  to 
justify  the  decision  that  the  diet  for  a  labour  colony 
should  be  based  on  them  rather  than  on  the  higher  diet 
of  Voit. 

I  do  not  think  it  necessary  to  discuss  the  so-called 
"  experimental  -•  diet  referred  to  by  Dr.  Hopkins  and 
based  on  the  earlier  observations  of  Ranke  and  the 
later  ones  of  Atwater.  These  experimental  observations 
do  not  really  serve  to  determine  a  diet ;  they  rather 
illustrate  the  details  of  the  effects  of  a  somewhat  rich 
diet. 

In  attempting  to  draw  up  such  a  lower  diet  based  on 
Ohittenden's  observations  as  might  be  safely  used,  several 
considerations  must  be  kept  in  mind. 

It  is  not  enough  to  determine  the  number  of  grammes 
of  proteid,  and  the  available  calories  in  the  daily  food  as 
it  is  eaten.  It  is  not  the  food  which  is  placed  in  the 
mouth,  but  that  which  is  absorbed  from  the  alimentary 
canal  which  is  effective. 

The  proportion  of  the  food  which  is  thus  absorbed, 
which  is  really  effective,  varies  with  different  articles  of 
food,  even  when  eaten  under  the  same  conditions. 

Further,  we  have  reason  to  think  that  the  amount 
absorbed,  the  amount  really  effective,  of  the  same  article 
of  food,  varies  under  different  psychical  and  other  con- 
ditions. 

Again,  the  several  proteids  vary  much  in  their  nature 
and  we  may  fairly  assume,  in  their  physiological  action, 
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so  that  the  same  weight  of  proteid  will  have  a  different 
nutritive  efiect  according  to  its  nature,  whether  it  comes 
from  meat,  milk,  bread,  beans  or  cheese.  The  same  may 
be  said  of  fats  and  carbo-hydrates. 

We  may,  perhaps,  go  a  step  further  and  say,  though  this 
is  a  matter  of  which  we  have  no  great  amount  of  exact 
knowledge,  that  probably  the  same  weight  of  the  very 
same  proteid  absorbed  in  the  same  condition  from  the 
alimentary  canal  may  have  different  nutritive  effects 
imder  different  conditions  of  the  body,  psychical  and 
other. 

Thus,  because  Chittenden  himself  throve  for  several 
months,  and  possibly,  or  even  probably,  would  thrive 
for  years  on  35 '5  grammes  of  proteid  and  1,600 
calories  presented  in  the  form  of  a  varied  and  attractive 
diet,  made  all  the  more  attractive  by  the  fact  that  in 
living  on  it,  he  was  making  an  interesting  scientific  ex- 
periment, it  does  not  follow  that  he  would  thrive  on  a 
monotonous  diet  in  which  the  same  weight  of  proteid 
and  the  same  number  of  calories  were  suppUed  mainly 
by  one  substance,  for  instance,  by  bread.  We  may 
safely  say  that  he  would  undoubtedly  starve  on  it. 

On  the  other  hand,  of  course,  a  tramp  who  was  accus- 
tomed to  a  monotonous  and  often  insufficient  diet  would 
benefit  in  a  way  Chittenden  could  not,  by35'5  grammes 
proteid  and  1,600  calories  presented  mainly  as  bread. 

In  fixing  a  diet  we  must  attend  to  many  other  things 
than  the  mere  amount  of  proteid,  fats  and  carbo-hydrates. 

Another  point  deserves  consideration.  Although  the 
body  weight  must  have  an  influence,  the  bigger  man  need- 
ing, ceteris  paribus,  the  larger  amoimt  of  food,  this  may 
be  more  or  less  neutraUsed  by  other  influences.  One 
man  differs  from  another  man  in  what  may  be  called  the 
rate  of  his  metabohsm,  that  is  to  say,  the  rapidity  with 
which  the  food  absorbed,  whether  built  up  into  tissue 
or  not,  is  broken  down  into  its  ultimate  products,  and 
so  got  rid  of.  Of  two  men  of  the  same  weight,  fed  on 
exactly  the  same  food,  one  man  may  grow  lean  and 
lose  flesh,  while  the  other  may  grow  fat  and  gain  in 
weight  The  first  dissipates  much  of  the  energy  of  his 
food  into  heat,  and  he  can  do  this  without  getting  hot, 
thanks  to  the  mechanisms  of  his  body  ;  the  latter  does 
this  to  a  much  less  extent. 

A  diet  fixed  for  a  group  of  persons  must  cover  the  needs 
■not  only  of  the  biggest,  but  also  of  him  who  is  the  most 
active  in  his  metabohsm.  And,  in  respect  to  this,  it 
must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  harm  done  by  too  little 
food  is  much  more  serious  and  far-reaching  than  that 
done  by  too  much  food  in  corresponding  amount.  The 
evil  of  the  latter  is  soon  remedied ;  not  so  that  of  the 
former. 

Still  other  matters  have  to  be  considered.  The  food 
of  man  consists  not  only  of  proteids,  fats  and  carbo- 
hydrates, but  also  of  salts  and  water.  These  latter  are 
absolutely  as  necessary  as  the  former.  Some  of  the  salts 
occurring  in  various  foods  are  mineral  salts,  simple  salts 
of  sodium,  calcium,  iron,  etc.  But  besides  these  there 
are  numerous  crystalline  organic  bodies  of  varied  com- 
position, some  occurring  in  vegetable,  other  in  animal, 
foods.  These,  even  if  not  absolutely  necessary,  are  highly 
advantageous.  Dr.  Hopkins  in  his  evidence  calls  atten- 
tion to  the  use  of  meat  extract,  which  consists  mainly  of  the 
substances  in  question,  as  promoting  digestion.  And  it 
is  very  probable,  though  our  exact  knowledge  on  this 
point  is  limited,  that  these  substances  also  play  an  im- 
portant part  in  promoting  and  regulating  the  subsequent 
nutritive  processes,  the  changes  of  the  absorbed  food 
during  its  conversion  into  tissue  and  the  breaking  down 
■of  the  tissue  into  waste  products.  They  contribute  to 
ihe  effectiveness  of  food,  using  the  word  food  in  its 
narrower  sense,  and  ought  to  be  adequately  present  in  a 
normal  diet. 

There  remains  for  consideration  the  question  in  what 
way,  if  any,  the  diet  of  labour  should  differ  from  the 
diet  of  a  man  doing  relatively  little  external  work. 

We  may  assume,  as  the  result  of  modem  inquiries, 
that  the  energy  of  external  work  is  energy  derived  mainly 
from  the  combustion  of  carbon,  whatever  be  the  exact 
mechanism  through  which  it  is  set  free.  We  have  to 
look  not  to  the  amount  of  proteid  in  food  as  the  measure 
of  work,  but  to  the  total  calorie  value  of  the  diet. 
And  this  is  supported  by  the  reflection  that  in  work,  as 
contrasted  with  rest,  we  have  to  consider  not  the  muscles 
alone,  but  the  whole  body.  In  labour  it  is  not  the  muscles 
alone  which  are  stirred  to  activity  ;  breathing,  circulatio.i, 


and  indeed  all  the  processes  of  the  body  are  at  the  same 
time  quickened. 

This  conclusion  as  to  the  actual  source  of  the  energy 
does  not,  however,  preclude  the  view  that  the  setting  free 
of  carbon  energy  from  the  nitrogenous  muscles  may  be 
facilitated  and  benefited  by  an  increase  of  proteid  in  the 
food  ;  the  changes  in  the  muscle  which  set  free  the  carbon 
energy  may  be  assisted  by  an  ampler  proteid  supply. 

We  may  also  assume  that  an  increase  of  labour  calls 
for  an  increase  in  the  total  calorie  value  of  the  food, 
though  it  is  by  no  means  clear  that  the  increase  needed 
is  simply  the  addition  of  the  energy  of  the  work  done,  to 
the  energy  previously  set  free  during  rest.  Chittenden's 
observations  (see  Dr.  Hopkins'  evidence)  are  instructive 
on  this  point.  The  calorie  value  of  the  diet  of  the  soldiers 
and  athletes  did  not  differ  materially  from  that  of  Mendel, 
doing  less  mechanical  work,  though  the  comparison  is 
vitiated  by  Mendel's  somewhat  heavy  body  weight. 

Putting  all  considerations  together,  we  may  pro- 
visionally conclude  as  follows  : 

A  diet,  containing  about  55  grammes  proteid  and  2,500 
calories  may  be  taken  as  the  minimum  daily  diet  for  a  man 
doing  a  fair  day's  work. 

But  such  a  diet,  to  be  safely  used,  must  be  made  as 
appetising,  and  therefore  as  varied  as  circumstances 
will  allow.  Cereals,  supplemented  by  leguminous  veget- 
ables, may  be  used  to  supply  at  least  the  main  part  of 
the  proteid  needed ;  but,  bearing  in  mind  what  was 
urged  above,  the  addition  of  some  animal  proteid  in  the 
form  of  cheese,  and  of  animal  extracts  in  the  form  of 
broth  or  soup,  would  be  at  least  desirable,  even  if  not 
necessary.  An  occasional  supply  of  actual  meat  would 
probably  be  of  great  benefit,  but  this  might  be  advan- 
tageously supplied  by  the  canteen  system.  Though  our 
knowledge  of  the  relative  values  of  fats  and  carbo- 
hydrates is  at  present  imperfect,  we  may  probably  assume 
that,  not  only  on  the  ground  of  appetite,  but  in  view  of 
the  different  physiological  functions  of  the  two  sources  of 
carbon,  the  non-proteid  part  of  the  diet  should  contain, 
besides  carbo-hydrates,  some  amount  (probably  some- 
thing like  50  grammes)  of  fat. 

Such  a  diet  of  55  grammes  proteid  and  2,500  calories 
must,  however,  be  regarded  as  the  minimum  which 
could  be  safely  imposed  on  a  group  of  men  of  very  varied 
bodily  requirements. 

It  would,  probably,  in  the  present  state  of  our  know- 
ledge be  much  safer,  and  therefore  politic,  to  increase  the 
diet,  to  raise  the  proteids  to  say  70  grammes  or  even 
more,  and  the  calories  to  3,000.  The  diet  suggested  by  the 
late  Dr.  Edward  Smith  giving  85  grammes  proteid  and 
about  3,000  calories,*  was  a  statistical  diet  like  Voit's, 
being  based  on  the  diets  of  a  large  number  of  labouring  men; 
but  it  was  probably  a  truer  diet  than  Voit's  because  it  was 
the  expression  of  the  labouring  man's  (or  of  the  labouring 
man's  wife's)  effort  to  obtain  an  effective  diet,  with  least 
waste  and  so  at  the  least  cost.  And  there  is  much  to  be 
said  in  favour  of  taking  this  diet,  which  does  not  differ 
much  from  the  one  just  suggested,  as  at  least  the  initial 
standard  diet. 

In  conclusion,  I  should  like  to  insist  once  more  that  the 
diet  should  be  made  as  varied  and  as  appetising  as  possible ; 
and  this  may  be  urged  even  on  the  score  of  true  economy. 

Further,  seeing  how  imperfect  our  knowledge  as  yet 
is  concerning  the  matter  in  hand,  the  effects  of  the  diet 
should  be  most  closely  and  carefully  watched,  and  pro- 
vision should  be  made  for  introducing  such  amendments 
as  may  seem  necessary.  And  this  seems  all  the  more 
necessary  since  none  of  the  subjects  of  Chittenden's 
observations  (on  which  the  above  recommendations  are 
so  largely  based),  varied  as  were  their  occupations,  corre- 
sponded to  the  English  labourer. 

Lastly,  I  cannot  resist  the  opportunity  of  pointing 
out  what  an  admirable  opportunity  such  a  labour  colony 
presents  for  extending  and  rendering  exact  our  present 
imperfect  knowledge.  Were  such  a  colony,  living  on  a 
fixed  known  diet,  made,  as  might  easily  be  done,  the 
subject  of  close  scientific  study,  after  the  manner,  with 
additions,  of  Chittenden's  research,  we  might  fairly 
expect  such  an  increase  of  exact  knowledge  as  would 
enable  us  to  see  clearly  where  we  now  see  dimly. 

Dec.  22nd,  1905.  M.  Poster. 

*  Dr.  Hopkins  has  since  ascertained  on  re-calculation, 
tliat  this  figure  should  be  2,800  calories  (see  note  on  pagj 
305  of  Evidence). 
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APPENDIX  XXIX. 


MEMORANDUM  ON  THE  DIETARY  OE  CASUAL  WARDS  AND  LABOUR  COLONIES. 


{By  Dr.  A.  H.  Downes.) 


Aa  the  Committee  have  had  the  advantage  of  the 
evidence  of  Dr.  Hopkins  and  of  the  advice  of  Sir  Michael 
Foster  (Appendix  XXVIII.),  it  may  be  convenient  that 
I  should  submit  a  statement  of  my  views  on  the  practical 
application  of  the  principles  which  have  been  laid  down. 

A  public  dietary  must,  for  its  justification,  be  based 
on  those  dictates  of  science  which  the  time  approves. 
Whether  the  conclusions  of  one  generation  of  physiolo- 
gists are  likely  to  be  confirmed  by  the  next  is,  in  a  sense, 
immaterial  to  the  administrator. 

The  accepted  standards  have  hitherto  been  mainly 
derived  from  observation  of  the  actual  consump- 
tionof  food  by  persons  under  various  conditions  of 
life,  but  w^hile  they  clearly  indicate  the  dietetic  habits 
of  mankind  there  is  no  evidence  to  show  that 
they  represent  the  real  needs  of  the  body.  With 
the  general  rise  in  the  standard  of  comfort  they  have 
tended  to  increase,  and  an  illustration  of  this  is  afforded 
by  a  comparison  of  the  older  (German  standards  with 
those  more  recently  laid  down  in  America  : — 


German  (Volt). 

American 
(Atwater). 

Calories. 

Proteids 
(gmmes). 

Calories. 

Proteids 
(gmmes)- 

Man  on  moderately 
hard  work  - 

3,055 

118 

3,500 

125 

Man  on  hard  labour 

3,370 

145 

4,500 

150 

It  has  been  assumed  that  high  feeding  was  an  essential 
to  energy  and  productive  capacity,  and  philanthrojuc 
economists  have  classed  as  "  underfed "  all  whose 
"  proteid"  food  fell  short  of  the  American  scale. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  the  most  effective  work  that  has 
been  done  to  lift  the  problem  from  this  vicious  circle  of 
reasoning  has  been  carried  out  in  America  itself.  Dr. 
Hopkins  has  clearly  and  concisely  narrated  the  history 
of  Professor  Chittenden's  experiments  (Q.  10,798,  &c.).* 
The  following  short  table  shows  at  a  glance  how  great 
was  the  reduction  from  the  accepted  standards  in  the 
amount  of  food  which  sufiiced  to  maintain  the  subjects 
in  health  and  efficiency  : — 


Subject  of  Experiment. 

Calories. 

Proteids 
(gmmes). 

Professor  Chittenden  - 

1,600 

36  to  40 

„  Mendel 

2,400 

40 

Group  of  Soldiers 

2,500  to  2,800 

53  to  59 

„     „  Athletes 

2,500 

55 

The  subjects  of  these  experiments;  were  supplied  witli 
food  of  rather  rich  and  varied  kind,  and  the  menu  was 


peculiarly  American.  The  following  is  an  example  taken  ^^^J^^^ 
at  hazard  from  the  soldiers'  diet  of  March  31,  i904  :—  A  XIX. 

Breakfast. — Fried  Indian  meal :  .syrup  :  baked  potato  :^ 

coilee  :  butter. 
Dinner.  — Tomato  soup,  with   potatoes  and  onions  : 
mashed  potato  :  scrambled  egg  :  bread  :  butter  : 
coffee. 

Supper. — Bread  pudding  :  sliced  banana  :  fried  bacon  : 
boiled  potato  :  butter  :  tea. 

Thinking  it  well  to  test  to  some  extent  the  effect  of  a 
plain  and  monotonous  diet  I  placed  myself  for  twenty-eight 
consecutive  days  (September  20th  to  October  18th,  1905)  on 
the  following  scale  :— 

Breakfast. — Bread,  eight  ounces  :   cocoa  (made  with 
cocoa  husk,  one-eighth  ounce  to  one  pint  of  water). 
Dinner. — Bread,  eight  ounces  :  cheese,  two  ounces. 
Supper. — Bread,  six  ounces  :  potatoes  (cooked  weight), 
six  ounces  :  cocoa  husk  drink,  one  pint. 
Beyond  one-eighth  ounce  of  salt  daily  nothing  else  was 
taken,  t 

The  food  value  of  the  total  daily  allowance  was  2,0S2 
calories  and  64  grammes  of  proteid,  but  only  during  the  last 
few  days  was  the  full  quantity  consumed. 

The  average  calorie-value  of  the  food  actually  eaten  was 
approximately  as  follows  : — First  week,  1,760  C.  :  second 
week,  1,816  C.  :  third  week,  1,958  C.  :  fourth  week,  2,029  C. 
The  maximum  loss  of  body  weight  was  four  and  half  pounds 
(the  initial  weight  being  135|^  pounds),  but  there  was  a 
tendency  to  recovery  of  weight  at  the  close,  notwithstanding 
very  cold  weather,  during  the  last  week.  I  found  that  I 
soon  became  accustomed  to  this  diet  and  suffered  no  incon- 
venience. With  the  mid-day  meal  I  took  at  the  most  a  sip 
of  water,  and  often  not  even  that,  for  I  had  no  difficulty  in 
eating  my  bread  "dry,"  and  was  singularly  fiee  from  thirst 
throughout  I  led  an  active  file,  both  mentally  and 
physically,  but  my  chief  regret  was  that  1  had  no  time  for 
more  physical  work  than  is  represented  by  an  average  of 
eight  miles  walking  daily.  I  not  only  felt  fit  for  active 
exercise  but  I  found  it  an  assistance  to  me.  On  some  <lays, 
however,  I  did  with  complete  ease  some  very  heavy  walking 
— 16  miles  on  one  occasion — over  broken  ground  in  a  rough 
hill  country  ;  in  fact  I  found  myself  able  to  do  more  on  this 
plain  fare  than  on  my  ordinary  food. 

I  do  not  put  this  experience  forward  as  of  scientific  value, 
but  I  learned  much  by  it,  especially  that  so  long  as  a  healthy 
appptite  is  engendered  by  exta  cise  and  constant  occupation 
under  normal  conditions,  it  is  possible  to  set  less  store  on 
variety  of  food  than  has  been  supposed.  In  fact  I  can  quite 
understand  that  variety  may  be  more  essential  to  the  man 
who  lives  richly  than  to  the  plain  feeder,  and  to  the  meat- 
eater  as  compared  with  one  who  relies  mainly  on  cereals. 

It  may  be  observed  also  that  the  proportion  of  fat  in  my  • 
food  —  about  half  an  ounce  daily  —  was  far  below  the 
"  standard  "  (two  ounces,  according  to  Voit ;  more  than  four 
ounces  according  to  Atwater).  But  I  felt  no  ill  effect  from 
this  deprivation,  and  my  only  trouble  was  that  I  grudged 
the  time  necessary  to  consume  the  bulky  ration  of  bread.  X 
My  experience,  indeed,  has  tauyht  me  that  there  maybe 
a  greater  risk  of  nitrogen -starvation  "  if  fats  and  sugar 
are  too  freely  allowed  in  a  limited  dietary  :  for.  if  by  the 
temptation  of  taking  the  easiest  road  in  eating,  I  had  made 
up  my  "calories"  from  these  instead  of  from  bread,  niy 
proteid  allowance  would  have  seriously  suffered.  The 
same  consideration  would  apply  to  the  mineral  con- 
stituents of  a  diet,  and  the  need  of  "  ballast  "  in  food  should 
be  also  borne  in  mind. 

The  following  extract  from  a  memorand'j.m,  prepared 
by  me  at  the  outset  of  our  Inquiry,  indicates  the  general 
principles  on  which  the  Committee's  recommendations 
may  possibly  be  based  : — 

"  The  details  of  the  actual  dietaries  (in  places  of 
prolonged  detention  or  '  labour-colonies ')  should,  of 


*An  eminent  authority,  writing  in  Nature  (February  1st,  1906),  says  of  Chittenden,  "'He  is  no  crank  or  faddist,  and 
his  conclusions  have  been  arrived  at  by  the  true  scientific  method.  .  .  .  The  experiments  lasted  in  all  cases  for  months, 
and  in  some  for  more  than  a  year.  The  proteid  intake  was  reduced  to  half,  and  in  some  cases  to  less  than  half,  the 
amount  hitherto  regarded  as  normal.  After  a  variable  initial  drop  in  body  weight  the  deprivation  was  apparently 
followed  by  no  untoward  results.  Physiological  equilibrium  was  maintained  :  the  health  remained  perfect,  or 
improved:  the  muscular  power  of  athletes  was  increased:  mental  acuity  was  undiminished  :  and  desire  for  richer  food 
disappeared."  It  may  be  added  that  the  experiments  were  carried  out  in  a  trying  winter,  more  severe  than  ordinarily 
occurs  in  any  part  of  this  country. 

t  A  little  oatmeal  was  substituted  for  an  equivalent  of  bread  on  one  or  two  days  in  the  first  fortnight. 

%  But  this  was  a  leading  feature  of  the  diet,  and  those  who  lay  stress  on  the  importance  of  mastication  are  certainly 
entitled  to  claim  a  share  of  such  merit  as  may  attach  to  it. 
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l  EPARTMENTAL  COMMITTEE  ON  VAGRANCY  : 


AppenfUx  course,  be  eventually  settled  by  the  authority  im- 
XXIX.  mediately  responsible  accordance  with  regulations 
  ai)proved  by  the  department  of  Government  con- 
cerned. The  regular  meals  should  ordinarily  be 
served  in  one  or  more  common  dining-halls,  and  this 
would  permit  of  the  introduction  of  economies, 
together  with  an  elasticity  in  the  food  allowance, 
which  would  be  difficult  or  impossible  under  the 
cellular  system  of  an  ordinary  (English)  prison.  It 
is  assumed,  too,  that  the  well-conducted  men  would, 
within  the  'colony,'  be  allowed  a  considerable 
amount  of  freedom  and  association,  that  they  would 
be  actively  employed  on  productive  labour — in  the 
open  air  as  much  as  possible — and  that  each  man 

■  should  have  direct  and  tangible  advantage  in  pro- 
portion to  his  industry  :  and  further  that  healthy 
recreation  is  provided  and  opportunity  for  loafing 
not  allowed.  Brief! j^,  my  meaning  is  that  if  by  such 
arrangements  the  depressing  influences  of  loss  of 
liberty  can  be  minimised  or  avoided,  the  dietary  may 

■  be  considered  from  a  different  stand-point  to  that  of 
ordinary  prisons.  I  should  accordingly  recommend 
a  system  by  which  rations  of  sufficient  but  very 
plain  food  are  allowed  to  each  man,  and  that  there 
should  be  provided  a  canteen  where  additions,  such 

■  as  bacon,  dry  fish,  dripping,  jam,  tea,  tobacco,  &c., 
might  be  purchased  out  of  earnings  obtained  by  good 
work  and  conduct.  Such  earnings  should,  of  course, 
be  subject  to  strict  regulation  and  limitation;  the 
amount  available  for  canteen  expenditure  need  be 
very  small.  I  consider  some  arrangement  of  this 
kind  indispensable,  as  an  inducement  and  stimulus 
to  good  work. 

"  As  an  auxiliary  of  dietary  the  canteen  would 
be  of  great  importance  in  its  benefit  to  the  real 
worker.  On  the  other  hand  exclusion  from  the 
canteen  as  a  punishment  would  be  an  effective 
instrument  of  discipline, 

"It  would  be  very  desirable  to  arrange  the  service 
of  bread,  issued  for  the  ordinary  rations,  on  the  plan 
now  adopted  in  English  workhouses.  This  enables 
the  consumption  to  be  regulated  according  to  vary- 
ing appetite  or  requirement :  it  should  avoid  waste, 
and  at  the  same  time  afford  an  automatic  adjust- 
■  ment  of  food-allowance,  which  is  a  security  to  in- 
mates and  to  officers. 

"  The  dietary  of  the  sick  should  be  left  to  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  medical  officer,  and  he  should  also 
have  a  discretionary  power — as  in  workhouses — in 
exceptional  cases  or  circumstances." 
As  I  have  .said,  the  Committee  would  probably  not  pro- 
pose to  enter  into  detail  in  this  matter  further  than  may 
concern  the  question  of  the  probable  cost  of  mainten- 
ance.    This  would  be  especially  of  importance  in 
relation  to  grants  or  repayments  to  certain  classes  of 
" colonies"  from  public  funds.    It  would  be  an  essential 
stimidus  to  productive  industry  that  any  pajanents  to 
such  "  colonies  "  should  not  cover  the  whole  cost ;  that 
is  to  say  there  should  be  a  margin  to  be  met  by  careful 
management  and  the  proceeds   of  the  work  done  :  a 
stimulus  not  merely  to  the  inmate  but  to  the  people 
over  him. 

Any  repayment  for  food,  therefore,  should  be  a  bare 
minimum.  The  cost  of  Tuy  own  diet  at  contract  prices 
is  about  Is.  .S^d.  per  week — it  was  rather  less  than  3d.  a 
day  at  retail  cost,  the  '•ost  of  cooking  being  negligible. 

For  the  inmate  of  a  laljour  colony  I  should  recom- 
mend some  such  scale  of  dietary  as  the  following  : — 

Breakfast  and  supper. — Bread,  8  oz. ;  cocoa  (made 

with  cocoa  husk)  1  pint. 
Dinners  for  a  week. — Two  days — Bread,  8  oz. ;  pea 
(or  lentil)  souji,  1  pint. 
Two  days — Bread,  G  ozj  ;  cheese  ( '  Cheddar  ' 

quality),  2  oz.  ;  potatoes  (cooked),  6  oz. 
Two  days — Bread,  2  oz.  ;   broth,  1  pint ;  suet 

pudding,  12  oz. 
One  day — Bread,  8  oz.  ;  stew,  1  pint. 
This  would  furnish  a  daily  average  allowance  of  about 
2,286  calories  with  66  grammes  of  proteid  per  man.*  This, 
provided  that  bread  is  served  to  appetite,  should  afforcl 
a  sufficient  subsistence  for  an  idle  "  loafer." 

A  schedule  of  ingredients  is  appended  together  with 
a  statement  of  the  cost.  It  is  estimated  that  the  total 
cost  of  this  dietary  per  man  per  week,  at  average  contract 
prices,  would  amount  to  about  Is.  4W.  The  working 
cost,  however,  would  probal  )ly  be  rather  higher  than  this. 

The  amount  of  meat  allowed  is  small,  but  the  scale 
has  been  designed  to  meet,  as  far  as  possible,  at  small 
cost.  Sir  Michael  Foster's  suggestion  of  "  cereals  supple- 
mented by  leguminous  vegetables — with  the  addition  of 

*  In  paragraph  314  of  the  Report  tlie  number  of  calories 
is  wrongly  printed  as  2,236. 


cheese  and  of  animal  extracts  in  the  form  of  broth  or 
soup."  The  amount  of  fat  is  about  34  grammes  (rather 
more  than  1  oz.)  daily.t 

The  worker  by  purchasing  at  the  canteen,  say,  2  oz.  of 
cheese  and  2  oz.  of  dripping  could  for  the  very  moderate 
outlay  of  Ijd.  per  day  bring  this  scale  up  to  a  food 
value  of  3,000  calories  with  83  grammes  of 
pi'oteid.  And  it  is  an  indispensable  condition  of  the 
system  which  I  advocate  that  there  should  be  every  in- 
ducement for  the  man  to  supplement  the  subsistence 
scale  by  his  own  exertion,  and  that  he  should  be  taught 
to  do  this  thriftily.  It  is  for  this  reason,  for  example, 
that  neither  sugar  nor  milk  are  allowed  in  the  scale  for 
cocoa,  nor  any  "  relish  "  with  the  bread  for  breakfast 
or  supper  :  but  the  man  who  wishes  for  these  little 
luxuries  should  have  no  difficulty  in  earning  them. 

What  I  have  said  so  far  relates  to  "  labour-colonies." 
The  case  of  the  tramp  in  the  ordinary  casual  ward  is 
rather  more  difficult,  inasmuch,  as  it  would  probably  be 
impracticable  to  apply  any  system  of  supplement  by 
earnings,  or  to  provide  much  variety  of  food  even  if  this 
be  desirable.  The  problem  here  is  to  give  a  dietary 
sufficient  and  complete  in  itself — hence  the  inclusion  of 
potatoes  as  anti-scorbutic  in  my  own  test — but  unattrac- 
tive. It  must  require  very  little  cooking  and  that  of  the 
simplest,  and  must  consist  of  foods  which  can  be  readily 
stored  and  quickly  issued  for  fluctuating  numbers.  It 
is  found  necessary,  moreover,  that  it  should  be  strictly 
uniform  throughout  the  country.  The  mid-day  meal 
should  be  portable  in  order  that  men  may  carry  it  with 
them  when  discharged  in  the  morning. 

My  own  experience  gives  me  confidence  in  suggesting 
a  modification  of  the  diet  which  I  tried  on  myself  as  ful- 
filling the  requisite  conditions.  To  bring  it  up  to  the 
2,500  calorie  standard  the  bread  allowance  should  be 
slightly  increased  and  an  addition  of  Ij  oz.  margarine 
and  I  oz.  sugar  allowed  daily.  This  would  bring  the  cost 
up  to  about  Is.  74d.  per  head  weekly.  The  proteid 
would  amount  to  about  63  grammes  daily.  By  giving 
porridge  it  would  be  possible  to  supply  the  nutritive 
value  at  a  lower  initial  cost,  but  the  cost  of  and  difficulty 
of  preparation  of  the  food  would  be  greater. 

The  scale  allowance  would  be  as  follows  : — 

Breakfast. — Bread,  8  oz. ;  margarine,  |  oz.  ;  cocoa 
(made  with  cocoa  husk,  -gth  oz.,  sugar  4  oz.), 
1  pint. 

Dinner. — Bread,  8  oz. ;  cheese  ( '  Cheddar  '  or  similar 
quality),  li  oz. 

Supi^ei  Bread,  8  oz. ;  margarine,  f  oz.  ;  potatoes 

(cooked),  6  oz. 
Salt,  1  oz.  per  5  men  daily. 
This  represents  an  increase  on  my  diet  of  about  25  per 
cent,  in  the  calorie  value,  and  the  allowance  of  fat  is 
trebled. 

To  meet  the  varying  requirements  of  different  men 
arrangements  should  be  made  as  far  as  possible  for  the 
service  of  a  portion  of  bread  according  to  appetite.  I 
see  no  reason  why  there  should  not  be  a  discretionary 
power  for  the  superintendent  of  the  ward  to  issue  extra 
Ijread  if  he  considers  it  necessary. 

I  am  inclined  to  rely  on  bread  rather  than  oatmeal  as 
the  main  constituent  of  this  dietary,  partly  because  it 
better  meets  the  requirements  which  I  have  enumerated, 
and  partly  because  oatmeal  being  no  longer  a  customary 
food  of  the  people  is  not  well  taken  by  them,  and  is  often 
wasted.  One  reason  why  oatmeal  has  hitherto  entered 
so  largely  into  our  public  dietaries  has  been  on  account 
of  its  nitrogenous  value.  It  has  always  been  difficult  to 
meet  Voit's  proteid  requirement  at  a  moderate  cost.  In 
view  of  Chittenden's  work  this  reason  has  lost  its  force, 
and  setting  aside  the  question  of  nitrogen,  I  find  that  at 
contract  prices  flour  is  now  in  some  cases  the  cheaper  food. 

I  trust  that  it  will  be  understood  that  I  offer  these 
suggestions  merely  in  illustration  of  the  principles  on 
which  such  dietaries  might,  in  my  judgment,  be  framed. 
The  policy  to  be  eventually  adopted  and  the  settlement 
of  details  would,  of  course,  rest  with  the  department  of 
Government  hereafter  concerned. 

In  conclusion,  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  physiol- 
ogists will  at  once  accept,  in  their  full  extent,  all  Chit- 
tenden's conclusions  as  to  the  reduction  of  the  hitherto' 
accepted  standards  of  dietary  :  they  will  desire,  for 
example,  further  evidence  as  to  the  effect  of  the  minimal 
proteid  allowances  over  longer  periods  of  time.  But,  as 
Sir  Michael  Foster  points  out,  there  is  an  accumulation 
of  common  experience  of  the  benefits  of  a  lower  diet 
which,  though  not  tested  by  exact  determinations,  is  an 
experience  of  many  years,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  a  great  advance  has  already  been  made  towards 

tTlie  substitution  of  oatmeal  gruel  for  the  cocoa  would  for 
an  extra  Id.  per  week  raise  the  value  to  2,530  calories  and 
73  grammes  proteid. 
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bringing  the  demands  of  science  into  accord  with  such 
experience.*  With  the  safeguards  of  the  canteen  system 
and  of  the  service  of  bread  in  accordance  with  appetite  I 
am  convinced  that  there  need  be  no  hesitation  in  giving 
effect  to  a  scheme  of  dietary  on  the  lines  which  i  have 
endeavoured  to  indicate. 

*  In  this  cornection  the  Reports  of  Dr.  Edward  Smith 
to  the  Privy  Council  (Reports  1862-3)  may  be  usefully 
studied.  Probably  no  one  has  more  completely  investigatea 
the  food  of  the  labouring  classes  of  this  country.  The 
dietary  recommended  by  Dr.  Smith  for  able-bodied  men  in 
workhouses  (2,800  calories)  is  accepted  by  Sir  Michael  Foster 
and  Dr.  Hopkins  as  a  standard,  and  is  closely  accordant 
with  the  values  obtained  in  Professor  Chittenden's  experi- 
ments. 


It  is  not  too  much  to  hope  that  in  due  course  the 
national  importance  of  economy  in  food  will  become 
recognised.  "The  question  of  the  daily  diet  is  one  of 
the  most  important  for  the  family  of  small  means. . . .  The 
saving  to  the  conmiunityj  to  the  family,  might  well 
amount  to  enough  to  constitute  the  difference  l)etween 
pauperism  and  affluence.  The  resources  of  a  community, 
as  well  as  the  resources  of  a  family,  are  not  to  be  lightly 
thrown  away."  t  ^ 

Arthur  Downes. 
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1  Physiological  Economy  in 
Chittenden,  Professor  in  Yale 
pp.  471-3.    (Loudon,  1905.) 


Nutrition^  by  Russell- if. 
University,    &c.,  &c. 


TABLES   SHOWING   THE   NUTRITIVE   VALUES   OF  DIETARIES. 


{Prepared  by  Dr.  Dowjies.) 
I.— Existing  Dietary  for  Casual  Wards. 


Casual  Paupers  who  remain  for  one 
night  only. 

Nutritive  Values  in  Ounces. 

Calories. 

Dry  weight 
of  food. 

Carbo- 
hydrates. 

Fats. 

Proteids. 

(a)  Supper— 

Males  above  15  years  of  age. 
Bread  8  ozs.     -      -     .  - 

{Grammes) 

5-15 

{1A.6) 

4-53 

{128) 

•04 

(1) 

•56 

(16\ 

eoo^ 

 or 

Bread  6  oz.,  gruel  1  pint  -      -      -  - 

{Grammes) 

6-00 

(170) 

5-06 
{143) 

•15 
«) 

•69 

{20) 

706^ 

 or  

Bread  6  oz.,  broth  1  pint  -      -      -  - 

{Grammes) 

4"10 
{116) 

3'41 

{97) 

17 

(.5) 

•45 

{IS) 

501- 

Females  above  15  years  of  age. 

Bread  6  ozs.,  gruel  1  pint  -      -      -  - 

{Grammes) 

6-00 

{170) 

5-06 

{US) 

•15 

(4) 

•69 

{20) 

706^ 

 or  

Bread  6  ozs.,  broth  1  pint  -      -      -  - 

{Grammes) 

4-10 

{116) 

3-41 

(97) 

•17 

{^) 

•45 

{13) 

50f 

{b)  Breakfast  for  the  above,  same  as 
Supper. 

Casual  Paupers  who  are  detained  for 

MORE  than  one  NIGHT. 

{a)  Supper  and  Breakfast  as  above. 
{b)  Dinner— 

Males  above  15  years  of  age. 
Bread  8  ozs.,  cheese  14  ozs. 

{Grammes) 

6-0.5 

{172) 

4-56 

{129) 

■40 

{11) 

TOO 

{28) 

748^ 

 or  

Bread  6  ozs.,  soup  1  pint  -      -      -  - 

{Grammes) 

7-44 

{211) 

4-87 

{138) 

•4G 

{13) 

1-63 

{46) 

818^ 

Females  above  15  years  of  age. 

Bread  6  oz.,  cheese  H  ozs.        .      .  . 

{Grammes) 

4-76 

{135) 

3-42 

{97) 

•39 

{11)  ' 

•86 

{24) 

598^ 

 or  

Bread  5  ozs.,  soup  1  pint   -       -       -  - 

{Grammes) 

6-80 

{103) 

4-31 

{122) 

•45 

{13) 

r56 
1  (U) 

743^ 

The  Order  of  1882  provides  that  the  gruel,  broth,  and  soup,  are  to  be  made  of  the  same  ingredients  and  in  the 
same  proportions  as  are  used  in  the  workhouse  for  those  articles  of  diet.  Under  the  Workhouse  Regulation 
(Dietaries  and  Accounts)  Order  of  1900  the  ingredients  are  prescribed  as  follows  :- 


Gruel. 

Broth. 

1 

Pea  soup.* 

Name  and  description 
of  ingredient. 

Quantity 
of  each 
ingredient 
to  one  pint. 

Name  and  description' 
of  ingredient. 

Quantity 
of  each 
Ingredient 
to  one  pint. 

Name  and  description 
of  ingredient. 

Quantity 
of  each 
ingredient 
to  one  pint. 

Oatmeal      .      -  - 
Treacle - 

Water  and  salt  (a  suffi- 
ciency). 

Allspice  (to  be  used 
occasionally). 

2  oz. 

2  )) 

Bones  -      -      -  - 
Fresh  vegetables 
Salt,     jiepper,  herbs 

(to  taste). 
Meat  liquor  or  water 
(a  sufficiency). 

li  oz. 

1 

2  )) 

Raw  '  beef   (free  from 
bone) 

Bones  -      -      -  - 
Split  peas     -      -  . 
Oatmeal 

Vegetables   -      -  - 
Salt,  pepper,  and  herbs 

(to  taste). 
Water  (a  sufficiency). 

3  oz. 

2  „ 

2  „ 

.1. 

;> 

1  „ 

Similar  formulae  are  prescribed  for  haiicut,  lentil,  or  barley  Eoup. 
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DEPARTMENTAL  COMMITrSS  ON  VAGRANCY  : 


2.   Suggested  Dietary  foe  Casual  Wards. 


XXIX. 


Adult  Males  (daily). 

Nutritive  Values  in  Ounces. 

Calories. 

Dry  weight 
of  food. 

Carbo- 
hydrates. 

Fats. 

Proteids. 

Breakfast — 

Bread,  8  ozs.  ;  margarine,  f  oz.  ;  cocoa, 

1  pint*  -  -  

{Grammes) 

6-43 

{182) 

5-06 

{US) 

-73 

{21) 

-57 

{16) 

847  ■ 

DlNNERf— 

Bread,  8  ozs. ;  cheese,  IJ  ozs. 

{Grammes) 

6-05 

{172) 

4-56 

{129) 

-40 

{11) 

1-00 

{28) 

748 

Supper — 

Bread,  8  ozs.  ;  margarine,  |  oz.  ;  potatoes 
(cooked),  6  ozs.      .       -       .       .  - 

{Grammes) 

7-33 

{208) 

5-79 

im) 

-74 

{21) 

-68 

(19) 

947 

Daily  Total  -      -      -  - 
(Gramvies) 

19-81 

{562) 

15-41 

{436) 

1-87 

{53) 

2-25 

{63) 

2,542 

Salt,  1  oz.  per  5  men  daily. 
*  Ingredients  for  cocoa — Cocoa  husk,  1  oz.  ;  sugar,  4  ozs.  ;  water,  8  pints. 

t  It  is  proposed  that  on  the  day  of  discharge  this  meal  should  be  given  to  the  vagrant  either  on  his  leaving  the  wards  or 
on  application  at  some  specified  place  [see  Cliapter  VIII.  of  Report). 


3.   Suggested  Dietary  for  Labour  Colonies. 


Males  (weekly). 

Num- 
ber 
of 
days. 

Nutritive  Values  in  Ounces. 

Calories. 

Dry  weight 
of  food. 

Carbo- 
hydrates. 

Fats. 

Proteids. 

Breakfast — 

Bread,  8  ozs. ;  cocoa  (made  with 
cocoa  husk),  1  pint     .       .  - 

7 

N 

Dinner — 

Bread,  8  ozs.  ;  pea  (or  lentil)  soup, 

1  pint  ----- 
Bread,   6   ozs.  ;    cheese,    2  ozs.  ; 

potatoes  (cooked),  6  ozs. 
Bread,  2  ozs.  ;  broth,  1  pint ;  suet 

pudding,  12  ozs.  -       -       -  - 
Bread,  8  ozs. ;  stew,  1  pint 

2 

2 

2 
1 

1  129-60 

(Total  for 
102-89 

the  week.) 
8-23 

16-22 

16014 

Supper — 

Bread,  8  ozs. ;    cocoa  (made  with 
cocoa  husk),  1  pint    -      -  - 

7 

/ 

Daily  average       _      -       .  - 
{G7-ammes) 

18-51 

{525) 

14-70 

{^17) 

1-18 

[33) 

2288 

Salt  for  table  :  1  oz.  per  6  men  daily. 


Ingredient  Table  for  Above  Dietary. 


Soup. 


Name  and  description  of  ingredient. 


Quantity  of  each 
ingredient 
to  a  pint^  


Raw  beef,  free  from  bone  - 
Bones  -  -  -  .  . 
Split  peas  or  lentils  -  -  - 
Oatmeal  -  -  -  -  - 
"Vegetables  -  -  -  -  - 
Dripping  ----- 
Salt,  pepper  and  herbs  to  taste 
Water  (a  sufSciency) 

{Approximate  Cost,  l^d.)* 


Stew. 


Raw  beef,  free  from  bone  - 
Flour  ----- 
Peas,  split  -      -      -      -  - 
Scotch  barley     -       -       -  . 
Carrots  or  turnips      _       -  - 

Cabbage   

Onions  -  -  -  -  - 
Dripping  - 

Salt,  pepper  and  herbs  to  taste 
Stock  or  water  (a  sufficiency) 

{Approximate  Cost,  Irod 


1  oz. 

1 

1 

¥  J) 
1 

^  » 

4  „ 

4  „ 

1  » 

1  „ 


Broth. 


Name  and  description  of  ingredient. 


Quantity  of  each 
ingredient 
to  a  pint. 


Raw  meat,  free  from  bone 
Bones       -       -       -       -  - 
Fresh  vegetables      -      -  - 
Salt,  pepper  and  herbs  to  taste 
Meat  liquor  or  water  (a  sufficiency) 
{Approximate  Cost,  Tud.)* 


1  oz. 

n  „ 


Cocoa.' 


Cocoa  husk      -       -      -  - 
Water       -       -       -       -  - 
{Approximate  Cost,  i;-,d.) 


i  oz. 
1  pint. 


Suet  Pudding  (one  pound) 


Flour       -      -      ■  ■ 
Suet  (beef) 
Salt  to  taste 
Water  (a  sufficiency) 

{Approximate  Cost, 


8  oz. 
2  „ 


For  provisions  only.    This  estimate  is  based  on  the  average  prices  in  Metropolitan  Workhouses  in  1899. 
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APPENDIX  XXX. 

  Appendix 

XXX. 

DIETAKY  IN  LOCAL   PRISONS    FOR   MEN  UNDER  SENTENCES   NOT  EXCEEDING  FOUR  

MONTHS  IMPRISONMENT  WITH  HARD  LABOUR. 


1.   Dietary  in  force  before  21  April,  1899. 


Meals, 

Class  I.  Diet. 

Class  IL  Diet. 

Class  IIL  Diet. 

Breakfast, 

Daily  : 

Bread. 

8  oz. 

Uaily  : 

Bread. 
Gruel. 

6  oz. 
1  pt. 

jjaiiy  : 

Bread. 
Gruel. 

8  oz. 
1  pt. 

Sunday  : 
Bread. 

Suet  Pudding. 

6  oz. 
8  „ 

Sunday  : 
Bread. 
Potatoes. 
Suet  Pudding. 

4  oz. 
8  „ 
8  „ 

Monday  : 
Bread. 
.  Potatoes. 

6  oz. 
8  „ 

Monday  : 

T)   1 

Bread. 
Potatoes. 
Cooked  Beef, 
without  bone. 

8  oz. 

8  „ 

3  „ 

Tuesday  : 
Bread. 
Soup. 

6  oz. 
pt. 

Tuesday  : 
Bread. 
Potatoes. 
Soup. 

8  oz. 
8  „ 
f  pt. 

Dinner,  \ 

Daily  : 

Stirabout. 

li  pts. 

Wednesday  : 
Bread. 

Suet  Pudding. 

6  oz. 
8  „ 

Wednesday  : 
Bread. 
Potatoes. 
Suet  Pudding. 

4  oz. 
8  „ 
8  „ 

Thursday  : 
Bread. 
Soup. 

6  oz. 
4pt. 

Thursday  : 
Bread. 
Potatoes. 
Soup. 

8  oz. 
8  „ 
f  pt. 

Friday  : 
Bread. 
Potatoes. 

6  oz. 

8  ,5 

Friday  : 
Bread. 
Potatoes. 
Cooked  Beef, 
without  bone. 

8  OZ. 

8  „ 

3  „ 

« 

Saturday  : 
Bread. 
Soup. 

6  oz. 
ipt. 

Saturday  : 
Bread. 
Potatoes. 
Soup. 

8  OZ. 
8  „ 
f  pt. 

Supper. 

Daily  : 

Bread. 

8  oz. 

Daily  : 
Bread. 
Gruel. 

6  oz. 
1  pt. 

Daily  : 
Bread. 
Gruel. 

6  oz. 
1  pt. 

* 


Ap]')lication  of  above  Dietary. 


Term. 

Class  L 

Class  II. 

Class  III. 

Seven  days  and  under 

Whole  term 

More  than  7  days  and  not  more  than^ 
1  month.  / 

Seven  days. 

Remainder  of  term 

More  than  1  month  and  not  moi-e] 
tlian  4  months.  ) 

One  month 

Remairder  of  term 
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Appendix  2.   Dietary  Established  in  April,  1899. 

XXX. 

{Rule  made  by  the  Secretary  of  State  on  21st  April,  1899.) 


(1.)  The  diets  of  Class  I,  and  Class  JI,  set  out  in  the  rules  made  by  the  Secretary  of  State  on  the  18th  March 
1878,  are  hereby  cancelled,  and  the  following  diet,  Class  A,  is  substituted:—  ' 


Meals. 

Class  A. 

Men. 

Women  and  Juveniles  under 

Breakfast 

Daily  : 

Bread  ----- 
Gruel  ----- 

8  oz. 
1  pt. 

6  oz. 
1  pt. 

/ 

Sunday : 

Bread  ----- 
Suet  pudding  - 

Monday : 

Bread  -      -      -  - 
Potatoes 

Tuesday  : 

Bread  -      -      -      -  - 
Porridge      .      .      -  - 

8  oz. 
8  oz. 

8  oz. 
8  oz. 

8  oz. 
1  pt. 

6  oz. 
6  oz. 

6  oz. 
8  oz. 

6  oz. 
1  pt. 

Dinner  - 

.( 

Wednesday  : 

Bread  ----- 
Suet  pudding 

Thursday  : 

Bread  -      -      -      -  - 
Porridge      -      -      -  . 

Friday  : 

Bread  -       -       -       -  - 
Potatoes      -      -  - 

Saturday : 

Bread  -      -  - 
Porridge      -       -       -  . 

8  oz. 
8  oz. 

8  oz. 
1  pt. 

8  oz. 

8  oz. 

8  oz. 
1  pt. 

6  oz. 
6  oz. 

6  oz. 

1  pt. 

6  oz. 
8  oz. 

6  oz. 
1  pt. 

Supper  -      -  - 

Daily : 

Bread  -      -      -      -  - 
Gruel  

8  oz. 
1  pt. 

6  oz. 
1  pt. 

(2.)  Juvenile  offenders,  under  16  years  of  age,  may,  in  addition  to  any  of  the  diets  to  which  they  are  entitled 
under  the  rules,  be  allowed  milk,  not  exceeding  one  pint  per  diem,  at  the  discretion  of  the  Medical  Officer 

♦ 

(3.)  The  diets  of  all  male  prisoners  after  the  first  seven  days  shall  be  those  laid  down  in  Class  III,  and 
Class  IV,  of  the  dietaries  set  out  in  the  rules  made  by  the  Secretary  of  State  on  the  18th  March,  1878,  for  prisoners 
sentenced  to  imprisonment  with  hard  labour,  according  to  length  of  sentence  or  imprisonment  ;  provided  that  the 
allowance  of  bread  for  supper  in  Class  III  diet  shall  be  8  ounces  instead  of  6  ounces.  During  the  first  seven  days, 
prisoners  awaiting  trial,  offenders  of  the  first  division  who  do  not  maintain  themselves,  offenders  of  the  second 
division,  debtors  and  surety  prisoners,  shall  receive  Class  III  diet  for  prisoners  sentenced  to  hard  labour  •  provided 
that  during  the  whole  of  their  imprisonment  they  shall  be  allowed  half-a-pint  of  cocoa  for  breakfast  and  half-a-pint 
for  supper  in  lieu  of  gruel. 


(4).  The  subjoined  table  shall  be  substituted  for  that  contained  in  the  rules  made  by  the  Secretary  of  State  on 
the  18th  March,  1878,  setting  out  the  terms  to  which  the  prison  diets  shall  be  severally  applied  : — 


Term. 

Class  A. 

Class  III. 

Class  IV. 

Seven  days  and  under     -      -      -      -  - 

More  than  7  days  and  not  more  than  4  months 
More  than  4  months      -      -      .      -  - 

Whole  term. 
Seven  days. 

Remainder  of  term. 
Four  months. 

Remainder  of  term. 
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3.   Dietary  now  in  Force. 

{Established  in  September,  1901.)  Appendi 

XXX. 


Meals. 

Diet  A. 

Diet  B. 

Daily  : 

Daily  : 

Break-  1 
fast.  ^ 

I 

Bread       .      .  - 
Gruel        .      -  - 

8  oz. 
1  pint 

Bread       .      .  . 
Gruel  - 

8  oz. 
1  pint 

/ 

Sunday : 

Sunday : 

Bread       -      -  - 
Porridge    -      -  - 

8  oz. 
1  pint 

jjreaa       -      -  - 
Potatoes 

Cooked    Meat,  pre- 
served by  heat 

6  oz. 

8  „ 

4  „ 

A'loTiHav  ■ 

iviuuuay  . 

Bread       -      .  . 
Potatoes    -      -  - 

8oz. 
8  „ 

Bread        .      -  - 
Potatoes     -       -  - 
Beans        .      .  - 
Fat  Bacon  -      -  - 

6  oz. 
8  , 
10  „ 
2  „ 

Tuesday  : 

Tuesday  : 

Bread       -      -  - 
Porridge    -      -  - 

8oz. 
1  pint 

Bread        .      .  - 
Potatoes    -      -  - 
Soup  -      -      -  - 

6  oz. 
8  „ 
1  pint 

Dinner 

Bread 

Suet  Pudding  - 
Thursday  : 

8  oz. 
8  „ 

Wednesday  : 

Bread        .      .  - 
Potatoes    -      -  - 
Suet  Pudding 

Thursday  : 

6  oz. 
8  „ 
10  „ 

Bread       .      .  - 
Potatoes    -      -  - 

8oz. 

8  „ 

Bread  ... 
Potatoes    -      -  - 
Cooked  Beef,  Avithout 
bone  ... 

6  oz. 

8  „ 

4  „ 

Friday  : 

Friday : 

Bread       -      -  - 
Porridge    -      -  . 

8  oz. 
1  pint 

Bread  ... 
Potatoes 

Soup  ...  - 

6  oz. 
8 

1  pint 

Saturday . 

Saturday  : 

Bread       .      .  . 
Suet  Pudding  - 

8  oz, 

8  „ 

Bread  ... 
Potatoes  ... 
Suet  Pudding 

6  oz. 
8  „ 
10  „ 

}^upper 

'     Daily  :— 

Bread       .      .  - 
Gruel  ... 

8oz. 
1  pint 

Daily  : — 

Bread  ... 
Porridge    -       .  . 

8  oz. 
1  pint 

Application  of  above  Dietary. 


Term. 

Diet  A. 

Diet  B. 

More  than  seven   days  and   not    more    than  four 
months. 

Whole  term. 
Seven  days. 

Remainder  of  term. 
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Appendix                                                     Diet  for  Day  of  First  Reception  in  Prison. 
XXX.   


Breakfast. 

Dinner. 

Supper. 

Bread 
Cocoa 

8  oz. 
1  pint 

Bread  12  oz. 

Cooked  meat  preserved  by  heat  -     4  „ 

Bread  -      -      -  - 
Porridge  - 

8  oz. 
1  pint 

This  diet  applies  to  all  prisoners  on  first  reception,  whether  convicted  or  unconvicted.  It  was  prescribed  by 
the  Kule  of  2nd  September,  1901,  and  is  practically  identical  with  the  admission  diet  prescribed  by  the  Eule  of 
17th  March,  1892. 
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3.   Tkades  Union  Peices  in  1905, 
Illustrating  the  Variation  in  Cost  of  Building  in  Different  Localiti: 


Masons. 



Bricklayers. 

Carpenters. 

Plasterers. 

Plumbers. 

Painters. 

London  - 

d 

lOJ 

d. 

lOi 

d. 

lOj 



d. 
11 

d. 
11 

d. 

Croydon    -      -  - 

101 

10 

91-10 

104-11 

t 

Rochester  -      -      -  - 

9 

9 

81- 

9 

84 

Epmford   -      -      -  - 

10 

9 

9 

10 

10 

4 

Manchester 

9^- 

■  10 

9 

10 

9i 

"4: 

Birmingham 

10 

9A 

9 

10 

94 

8-J 

Sheffield  - 

9i 

94 

9 

9 

9 

/ 

Liverpool  .      ,      -  - 

H 

94 

9 

94 

94 

'-'2 

84 

Derby      .      .      .  . 

9 

9 

84 

9 

84 

74 

Cardiff     -            .  . 

9 

9 

9 

9 

9 

8 

Reading    -      .      -  . 

8-1- 

8A 

84 

9 

84 

64 -r 

Newcastle  -      -      -  - 

10 

10 

10 

10 

9 

9 

Gloucester 

8 

8 

n 

8 

.  74 

Yarmouth  -      -      -  - 

'1 

74 

Done  by 
bricklayers. 

74 

6 

Exeter 

8 

8 

74 

7 

6- 

Plymouth  -      -      -  - 

8 

8 

8 

8 

8 

7 

Keswick    -      -      -  - 

7 

7 

7 

7 

7 

7 

Cirencester       .      .  . 

7-71 

6 

6 

64 

54 

Stroud      -      .      .  - 

6 

6i 

6 

6 

7 

6 

Abergavenny 

n 

7i 

7 

62 

7  , 

6  &  6|v 

Wisbech  - 

6 

6i 

64 

Done  by 
bricklayers. 

7 

54 

Crediton   -      -      -  - 

5-7 

5-7 

5-64 

5-74 

5-64 

5-6 

Bridgwater 

Oh 

6* 

6 

64 

6 

6 

St.  Austell 

58 

5 

6i 

5 

5 

Lyme  Regie 

6-7 

6-7 

54-6 

6-7 

6 

5-6 

Pontypool  -      -      -  - 

8i 

8| 

8 

Not  given. 

Not  given. 

4.   Test  Houses. 


Date  of  Approval  by  Local 
Government  Board. 

Accommodation 

Total  cost. 

Cost  perfhcad. 

Chorlton  and  Man- 
chester 

1900 

686 

£41,233 

£60 

Sheffield 

1896 

240 

£9,990 

£41  133.  44.. 

West  Derby  (Classi- 
fica  ion  House) 

Old  Workhouse  1889 
Additions   ^     -  1904 

676 
324 

Up  to  1904    -  £91,527 
Additions  £21,700 

1,000 

£ll3,ei7 

£113 

West  Derby  (Vag- 
rant Wards) 

1904 

48) 

£38,050 

£80 
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Appendix 
XXXII. 


VAGRANCY  IN  MANCHESTER. 
{Memorandum  prepared  by  Mr.  E.  Peacock,  Chief  Constable.) 


Vagrancy  is  divided  broadly  by  the  Statutes  into  three 
■classes,  viz.,  idle  and  disorderly  persons,  rogues  and 
vagabonds,  and  incorrigible  rogues. 

These  three  classes  are  again  sub-divided  under  many 
heads  and  the  different  offences  are  enumerated  in  the 
Vagrant  Act  of  1824.  The  administration  of  the  law  of 
vagrancy  is  divided  between  the  poor  law  authorities  and 
the  police,  although  the  latter  have,  in  practice,  to  assist 
in  the  enforcement  of  the  whole  of  the  law  respecting 
vagrants. 

The  portion  of  the  vagrant  laws  allocated  for  administ  ra  - 
tion  to  the  poor  law  authorities  is  that  dealing  with 
neglect  of  wife  and  family,  and  such  kindred  offences  as 
render  the  persons  concerned  or  their  dependents  to 
hecome  chargeable  to  the  Local  Union. 

The  offences  which  come  direct  and  solely  within  the 
province  of  the  police  jurisdiction  are  : — 

(a)  Peddling  without  a  licence. 

(&)  Prostitutes  behaving  indecently. 

(c)  Begging. 

{d)  Fortune  telling. 

(e)  Exhibiting  obscene  pictures. 

(/)  Indecently  exposing  person. 

(g)  Exposing  wounds. 

{h)  Fraudulently  collecting  alms. 

[i)  Gaming  in  public  places. 

(/)  Being  in  possession  of  burgling  instruments, 
or  being  armed  for  the  purpose  of  committing  felony. 

(k)  Being  found  in  enclosed  premises. 

(I)  Being  a  convicted  thief  and  frequenting  for  the 
purpose  of  committing  a  felony. 

(m)  Wandering  abroad  without  any  visible  means 
of  subsistence. 

So  far  as  I  am  aware,  speaking  generally,  no  difficulty 
'has  been  experienced  by  the  police  in  dealing  with  any  of 
"the  offences  enumerated  above,  with  the  exception  of 
"  Wandering  abroad  without  any  visible  means  of  sub- 
sistence." 

This  offence  is  more  commonly  known  as  "  sleeping 
out,"  and  is  principally  committed  by  what  are  known 
as  tramps. 

There  are  always  a  large  number  of  tramps  passing 
"  through  Manchester,  either  on  their  way  north  or  working 


southwards  through  the  Midlands.  During  the  cold 
months  of  the  year  the  tramps  generally  frequent  the 
numerous  brick  fields  on  the  outskirts  of  the  city,  and  not 
only  sleep  there  within  the  warmth  of  the  brick  kilns  but 
do  a  considerable  amount  of  damage  to  the  brick  making 
plant,  and  to  the  bricks,  etc.,  in  process  of  manufacture. 
As  a  l  esult  of  such  damage  and  the  conse  quent  complaints 
made  to  the  poUce  by  the  brick  manufacturers,  the  police 
periodically  raid  the  brick  crofts,  as  they  are  called  locally, 
and  large  numbers  of  tramps  are  taken  before  the  city 
justices.  As  a  rule  the  men  found  sleeping  on  the  brick 
crofts  are  of  the  undoubted  tramp  class,  but  towards  the 
latter  portion  of  1902  the  police  noticed  there  was  a  larger 
iJroportion  than  hitherto  of  men,  whom  the  police  had 
reason  to  believe  were  working  men  out  of  employment, 
willing  and  anxious  to  work  if  they  could  obtain  employ- 
ment, and  it  was  recognised  that  their  position  as  sleepers 
out  was  due  to  circumstances  over  which  they  had  no 
control  and  for  which  they  were  not  responsible. 

At  this  period,  the  beginning  of  winter,  1902,  the  arrest 
of  persons  in  Manchester  for  sleeping  out  averaged  the 
alarming  total  of  200  per  month . 

The  result  of  enquiries  from  :  — 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 
Sheffield, 
Birmingham, 
Liverpool, 

Bradford  (Yorkshire), 
Edinburgh, 
Nottingham, 
Bristol,  and 
Leeds, 

showed  that  the  number  of  vagrants  was  exceptionally 
large  in  Manchester,  and  that  in  no  other  large  town  had 
the  average  arrests  of  persons  for  sleeping  out  been  more 
than  thirty  per  month. 

There  are  in  the  city  of  Manchester  155  common  lodg- 
ing-houses with  accommodation  for  6,205  lodgers,  and 
the  average  number  of  persons  lodged  each  night  in  these 
common  lodging  -houses  is  4, 964,  The  number  of  common 
lodging-houses  and  the  accommodation  for  the  above 
sexes  is  as  follows  : — 


For  men  only. 

For  women  only. 

For  men  and  women. 

Number  of  Lodging-houses  - 
Number  of  Beds  -      -      -  - 

114 
5341 

16 
379 

25 
485 

A  charge  is  made  varying  from  3d.  to  6d.  per  night 
l^er  bed,  and  these  common  lodging  houses  are  frequented 
principally  by  the  tramp  class. 

In  addition  to  the  common  lodging-houses,  registered 


by  the  local  authority  and  inspected  by  the  police,  homes 
or  shelters  are  provided  by  various  philanthropic  insti- 
tutions and  societies  as  follows  :  — 


Name  and  Address. 

Number 
of  Beds. 

]»Iale  or 
Female. 

Number 
of  Free 
Beds. 

Number 
of  other 
Beds. 

Average 
nightly 
number  of 
Lodgers. 

The  Church  Army  Home,  3,  ]\Ioulton  Street,  Strange- 

75 

Men 

75 

72 

ways. 

Men 

The  Church  Army,  Smedley  Lane,  Cheetham 
The  Church  Array,  122,  Upper  Brook  Street 

28 

28 

28 

45 

Men 

25 

20 

45 

The   Jewish    Strangers'   Home,  21,   North  Street, 

8 

Men 

8 

6 

Cheetham. 

Dischai-ged  Prisoners'  Aid  Society,  Great  Ducie  Street 

12 

Women 

12 

8 

The  Central  Hall  Home,  Hood  Street  -      -      -  - 

330 

Men 

200 

130 

260 

Flome  for  Needy  Jews,  280,  Cheetham  Hill  Road 

26 

Both  sexes 

26 

12 

Wood  Street  Mission,  Deansgate  ----- 

24 

Women  and 

24 

20 

homeless 
boys 

The  Night  Asylum,  Byrom  Street,  kept  by  the  Society 

34 

Women  and 

34 

34 

of  Friends. 

men 

The  Salvation  Army  Home,  Chepstow  Street 

202 

Men 

52 

150 

202 

The  Church  Rescue  Home,  54,  Upper  Brook  Street 

7 

Women 

7 

7 

The  St.  Vincent  Catholic  Shelter,  St.  Vincent  Street, 

8 

Women 

8 

6 

New  Islington. 

None 

Walton  House,  kept  by  the  Sanitary  Committee, 
Harrison  Street. 

363 

:Men 

363 

i  330 
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To  meet  the  exceptional  distress  which  existed  in 
the  town,  one  charitable  organisation  opened  a  special 
shelter  with  accommodation  of  upwards  of  300  persons 
per  night,  and  also  provided  a  substantial  meal.  The 
affect  was  somewhat  stirprising.  The  accommodation 
provided  was  taken  advantage  of  to  the  fullest  extent, 
but  the  applicants  were  almost  entirely  of  the  tramp 
class  and  not  of  the  genuine  out-of-workers.  The  ex- 
istence of  this  free  shelter  became  speedily  known  amongst 
the  tramp  fraternity  generally,  with  the  result  that 
tramps  flocked  into  the  city  in  greater  numbers  than  ever 
previously.  Further,  the  common  lodging-houses  which 
had  previously  been  patronised  by  some  of  the  tramps 
as  long  as  they  had  sufficient  money  to  pay  for  a  bed 
were  now  almost  empty,  and  the  proprietors  of  the 
common  lodging-houses  affected  protested  to  the  lodging 
house  inspector  against  the  estabhshment  of  this  free 
shelter.  An  inspection  of  the  common  lodging-houses 
by  the  police  proved  the  statements  of  the  proprietors 
that  in  some  instances  they  had  considerably  less  than 
their  usual  number  of  beds  occupied,  and  an  inspection 
of  the  free  shelter  convinced  the  police  that  a  large  number 
of  applicants  for  the  free  shelter  were  men  whom  they 
knew  to  habitually  stay  in  the  common  lodging-houses. 

Summary  of  Replies  as  to  jSTitmbeb  and  Treatment 
OP  Tramps  in  the  Principal  Towns. 

Newcastle-upon-Tyne. — Average  number  of  persons 
charged  with  sleeping  out,  eight  per  month.  No 
shelters  provided  for  adults,  but  accommodation 
jorovided  for  100  juveniles  per  night. 

Sheffield. — Average  number  of  persons  charged  with 
sleeping  out,  thirty  per  month.  No  shelter 
provided. 

Glasgow. — Average  number  of  persons  charged  with 
sleeping  out,  sixteen  per  month.  A  shelter  is 
provided  by  a  charitable  association  in  which 
homeless  persons  are  received  from  7  to  10  p.m. 
Free  supper  and  breakfast  are  provided  ;  no  task 
is  imposed  ;  and  the  shelter  is  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  Corporation. 

Birmingham. — Average  number  of  persons  charged 
with  sleeping  out,  twenty-five  per  month.  No 
shelters  provided. 


Liverpool. — Average  number  of  persons  charged  with; 
sleeping  out,  thirty  per  month.  A  shelter  to 
accommodate  fifty  is  provided  by  the  Food  and 
Betterment  Association ;  also  a  perambulating 
coffee  cart. 

Bradford.- — Average  number  of  persons  charged  with 
sleeping  out,  two  per  month.  The  Salvation  Army 
provide  a  shelter,  and  there  is  a  women's  home 
and  shelter  to  which  destitute  women  are  admitted 
free. 

Edinburgh. — Average  number  of  persons  charged  with 
sleeping  out,  twelve  per  month.  Two  night  shelters 
are  provided  by  charitable  associations.  One 
shelter  will  accommodate  sixty  men  and  thirty 
women,  and  the  other  twelve  men  and  thirty 
women.  Only  one  night's  shelter  per  month 
is  given  to  the  same  person,  with  the  exception 
that  persons  admitted  on  Saturday  night  are 
allowed  to  remain  until  Monday  morning.  A 
meal  of  porridge  and  milk  is  provided  night  and 
morning.  There  are  no  beds,  but  each  person  is 
supplied  with  two  rugs. 

Nottingham.- — Average  number  of  persons  charged 
with  sleeping  out,  four  per  month.  No  shelter 
provided. 

Bristol. — Average  number  of  persons  charged  with 
sleeping  out,  twelve  per  month.  No  shelter 
provided. 

Leeds. — Average  number  of  persons  charged  with 
sleeping  out,  seven  per  month,  but  this  number 
is  stated  not  to  represent  the  actual  state  of 
vagrancy  and  sleeping  out  in  the  city,  which  is 
much  greater  than  is  indicated  by  the  number  of 
arrests.  No  special  provision  is  made  by  the  Cor  - 
poration  or  other  body  for  the  accommodation  of 
vagrants  and  persons  sleeping  out. 

Admissions  to  Casual  Wards. 

The  number  of  tramps  admitted  to  the  casual  wards . 
in  each  of  the  four  weeks  in  December  last  and  in  each  of 
the  four  weeks  in  the  month  of  May  last  was  as  follows  : — 


Week-ended. 

Males. 

Females. 

Children. 

Total. 

Dec.  3, 

1904       .      -       -  - 

1,471 

31 

6 

1,508 

„  10, 

1,440 

52 

9 

1,501 

„  17, 

»             -         -         -  - 

1,402 

34 

5 

1,441 

„  24, 

1,645 

44 

5 

1,694 

May  6, 

1905       ...  - 

1,193 

55 

8 

1,256 

„  13, 

" 

959 

59 

19 

1,037 

„  20, 

907 

52 

5 

964 

„  27, 

J) 

1,001 

45 

14 

1,060 
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Appendix  These  Returns  show  that  the  great  majority  of  the 
XXXII.     tramps  dealt  with  were  persons  of  thirty  years  of  age 

 ■        and  upwards,  and  an  intimate  knowledge  of  them  proves 

that  for  the  most  part  they  were  able,  but  unwilling,  to 
earn  an  honest  livelihood  by  work. 

A  close  scrutiny  of  the  tramps  locked  up  in  the  city 
of  Manchester  during  the  period  named  above  shows  that 
over  50  per  cent,  were  known  to  have  been  previously 
convicted  under  the  Vagrancy  Act,  and  there  were  strong 
reasons  to  beUeve  that  at  least  another  30  per  cent,  had 
been  convicted  elsewhere.  There  has  been  a  very  small 
proportion  indeed  of  persons  amongst  them  who  could  be 
regarded  as  working  men  out  of  employment  and  anxious 
to  work. 

The  only  gratifying  feature  about  the  Returns  is 
that  whereas  nearly  30  per  cent,  of  the  persons  arrested 
for  begging  were  females,  there  were  hardly  6  per  cent,  of 
females  amongst  the  persons  arrested  for  sleeping  out. 
Another  feature  in  connection  with  the  tramps  that  pass 
through  the  hands  of  the  police  is  that,  with  very  few 
exceptions,  they  belong  to  the  unskilled  labouring  class. 

An  examination  of  the  figures  in  the  Returns  show 
that  the  arrests  are  most  numerous  in  the  winter  months. 
This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  in  the  winter  season  the  tramps 
flock  to  large  towns  such  as  Manchester,  where  they  can 
obtain  warm  sleeping  quarters  in  the  various  brick-yards, 
boiler  houses,  and  different  buildings  connected  with 
factories  and  workshops  ;  also  they  can  generally  obtain 
free  meals,  which  are  provided  by  the  various  philan- 
thropic societies  in  Manchester  during  the  cold  season. 
In  the  summer  months  they  migrate  to  the  country  and 
spend  the  summer  months  in  tramping  in  country  districts, 
doing  an  occasional  day's  work  on  the  farms  and  sleeping 
out  in  the  open  when  the  weather  is  good. 

Bad  trade  no  doubt  affects  the  number  of  tramps  on 
the  road,  but  whether  trade  is  good  or  bad  the  genuine 
tramp  remains  and  continues  a  tramp. 

Reference  has  already  been  made  to  the  system  in 
Manchester  of  making  frequent  raids  upon  sleepers  out, 
but  it  should  be  explained  that  the  number  arrested 
practically  represent  the  tramp  class,  because  the  police 
who  make  the  raids  exercise  discretion  and  refrain  from 
locking  up  persons  who,  from  their  general  appearance, 
the  police  believe  to  be  genuine  working  men  seeking 
employment,  and  compelled  to  sleep  out  from  no  inchna- 
tion  or  fault  of  their  own. 

The  principal  difi&culty  the  police  have  to  contend  with 
in  dealing  with  the  tramp  question  is  the  inconsistent 
policy  pursued  by  the  magistrates,  not  only  in  adjacent 
and  different  towns,  but  by  the  magistrates  sitting  on 
different  days  in  the  same  town,  in  their  treatment  of 
the  tramps  brought  before  them. 

Even  in  Manchester  there  is  a  want  of  consistency  in 
deaUng  with  the  tramps.  Some  benches  will  rigidly 
enforce  the  Vagrancy  Act  in  regard  to  every  batch  of 
tramps  brought  before  them  ;  other  benches,  with  what 
can  only  be  regarded  as  mistaken  leniency  and  sympathy, 
will  discharge  all  tramps  brought  before  them,  usually 
upon  the  tramps  promising  to  leave  the  town.  This 
inconsistency  in  the  magisterial  treatment  of  tramps 
increases  the  difficulties  of  the  poHce,  and  the  evils  of 
the  tramp  system. 

I  am  of  opinion  that  if  some  means  could  be  adopted 
by  which  the  present  Vagrancy  Laws  could  be  con- 
sistently and  uniformly  enforced,  preferably  by  the 
magistrates  throughout  the  coimtry  committing  to 
prison  all  tramps  who  are  proved  to  be  such,  the  tramp 
question  would  be  largely  solved  so  far  as  the  police  are 
concerned.  I  venture  to  think  that  if  this  suggestion 
were  adopted  there  would  soon  be  comparatively  few 
genuine  tramps  in  the  country,  as  they  would  then  either 
take  casual  employment  and  have  a  more  or  less  fixed 
abode  at  some  common  lodging-house,  or  they  would 
render  themselves  chargeable  to  the  poor  law  guardians, 
who  are  best  fitted  under  the  present  circumstances  to 
deal  with  them. 

With  regard  to  the  establishment  of  labour  colonies 
it  has  been  suggested  that  a  solution  of  the  difficulty  lies 
in  that  direction.  I  do  not,  however,  know  of  any  scheme 
in  existence  in  England  that  would  quite  meet  the  diffi- 
culty. Following  the  investigation  of  the  Special  Com- 
mittee upon  sleeping  out  by  the  Manchester  Corporation, 
another  Special  Committee  was  appointed  to  deal  with 
the  question  of  the  establishment  of  a  Labour  Registry. 


I  was  associated  with  both  Committees  in  their  investiga- 
tions, and  have  myself  visited  one  or  two  labour  colonies 
in  England,  and  also  obtained  information  as  to  the 
method  and  result  of  working  the  principal  labour  colonies 
on  the  continent.  The  labour  colonies  as  at  present 
constituted,  and  with  their  very  limited  disciplinary 
powers,  do  not  seem  to  me  to  meet  the  case  of  tramps.  The 
labour  colonies  seem  more  suitable,  and  certainly  have 
achieved  more  satisfactory  results,  as  a  means  of  reform- 
ing those  who  have  fallen,  that  is  to  say,  their  best  results 
have  been  obtained  in  the  reclaiming  of  men  who  have 
once  been  workers,  but  who  have  fallen  very  low,  and  may 
perhaps  have  degenerated  into  Httle  better  than  tramps, 
but  nevertheless  are  not  the  genuine  tramps.  I  regard 
as  a  genuine  tramp  the  man  who  has  no  fixed  abode,  who 
tramps  the  country,  sleeps  where  he  can,  feeds  where  he 
can,  and  does  not  want  and  will  not  have  regular  work, 
or  even  casual  work  of  any  description  if  he  can  help  it. 
The  labour  colonies  as  established  in  this  country,  are 
not  suitable  for  this  class  of  men  ;  nothing  less  than 
strong  repressive  disciplinarian  and  even  penal  measures 
will  make  the  tramp  work,  and  in  the  absence  of  statutory 
powers,  I  do  not  see  how  you  can  work  labour  colonies  on 
those  lines.  In  a  labour  colony  to  have  successful  results 
the  persons  detained  therein  must  have  some  incUnation 
to  work,  and  in  the  genuine  tramp  not  only  the  inclination, 
but  the  firm  determination  of  the  man,  is  not  to  work. 
As  I  have  remarked,  to  benefit  the  genuine  tramp  by  a 
course  of  confinement  in  a  labour  colony  you  must  grant 
very  strong  disciplinary  measures  to  the  authorities  in 
charge  of  the  colony.  The  present  system  may  be 
adequate  to  deal  with  persons  who  have  a  desire  to  reform 
and  raise  themselves,  but  it  is  not  endowed  with  sufficient 
powers  to  deal  with  lazy  and  more  or  less  refractory 
persons  who  will  only  work  under  compulsion.  I  am 
certainly  strongly  in  favour  of  labour  colonies  for  the 
redemption  of  persons  who  have  fallen,  and  think  they 
would  prove  a  very  satisfactory  solution  of  the  tramp 
difficulty,  if  sufficiently  strong  powers  could  be  given  the 
management  to  enforce  the  necessary  discipline  any 
successful  scheme  would  require. 

Another  suggestion,  is  that  the  way  ticket  or  travelling 
ticket  contains  the  solution  of  the  tramp  difficulty.  1  am 
not  fully  acquainted  with  the  details  of  the  proposed 
system,  but  I  understand  that  the  suggestion  is  that  a 
travelling  pass  or  ticket  should  be  issued  by  the  police  to 
every  tramp  ;  that  the  tramp  should  report  himself  to  the 
police  authorities  of  each  district  wherein  he  stays  the 
night ;  and  that  each  local  authority  should  establish  a 
labour  biireau  and  endeavour  to  find  emplojmient  for  the 
travelling  tramps.  There  is  also,  I  understand,  a  system 
that  free  meals  should  be  provided  in  connection  with  the 
travelHng  ticket. 

I  have  had  some  experience  in  the  conduct  of  a  Municipal 
Labour  Bureau  or  Registry.  The  corporation  of  the  city 
of  Manchester  estabUshed  a  labour  registry  in  December, 
1903,  and  the  control  was  placed  under  my  supervision. 
A  condition  of  registration  was  a  twelve  months'  residence 
in  the  city.  Notwithstanding  this  somewhat  stringent 
regulation  during  the  first  period  that  registry  was  in 
operation,  via.,  from  the  28th  December,  1903,  to  the  7th 
of  May,  1904,  no  less  than  6,337  persons  registered  them- 
selves as  out-of-work  and  desirious  of  employment.  Of 
that  number  503  were  found  permanent  employment 
and  329  temporary  emplojnnent.  A  female  branch  of 
the  registry  was  opened  on  the  25th  of  March,  1904,  and 
was  closed  on  the  7th  of  May,  1904.  During  that  period 
633  females  registered  their  names,  and  102  were  found 
emplojnnent,  much  of  which  was  of  a  temporary  nature. 
The  Male  Labour  Bureau  was  re-opened  on  the  21st 
November,  1904,  and  from  that  date  to  the  27th  May  last 
7,424  males  registered  their  names.  ReUef  work  was  pro- 
vided by  the  corporation  for  833  men  for  three  days  per 
week,  at  5d.  per  hour,  which  averaged  about  lis.  3d.  per 
week.  Apart  from  the  relief  work  133  men  and  boys  were 
found  permanent  situations  and  757  temporary  em- 
ployment. I  quote  these  figures  to  show  that  in  a  large 
city  Uke  Manchester,  where  a  bureau  was  estabhshed  by 
the  municipality  and  was  supported  by  many  of  the  large 
employers,  work  could  only  be  found  for  a  very  small 
percentage  of  the  persons  registered,  and  the  persons 
registered  were,  without  exception,  ratepayers  and  citizens. 
This  being  so,  I  do  not  see  what  beneficial  results  could  be 
expected  from  a  bureau  established  for  tramps.    In  my 
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opinion  the  difficulty  could  be  met  only  by  the  establish- 
ment of  relief  works ;  there  is,  as  shown  in  the  above 
quoted  statistics,  not  sufficient  emplo5Tnent  in  the  large 
centres  of  industry  for  men  willing  and  anxious  to  work. 
Employers  would  not,  therefore,  accept  tramps,  and  to 
carry  to  its  logical  conclusion  the  establishment  of  a 
labour  bureau  for  tramps  it  would  be  necessary  for  reUef 
works  to  be  created  by  either  the  State  or  local  author- 
ities. 

It  would  further  be  necessary  to  provide  for  some 
penal  piinishment  for  disobedience  of  the  conditions 
and  regulations  under  which  the  ticket  was  issued,  other- 
wise the  system  would  soon  fail ;  and  even  with  such 
provisions  it  is  more  than  probable  that  the  police  would 
be  met  with  the  same  difficulty  as  they  are  now,  viz.,  a 
disinclination  on  the  part  of  the  magistrates  to  enforce 
penal  punishment  against  men  who  are  homeless,  foodless, 
and  moneyless. 

A  further  suggestion  has  been  made  that  the  police  and 
not  the  poor  law  authorities  are  the  best  fitted  authority 
to  deal  with  the  tramp  question.  I  have  not  seriously 
considered  that  aspect  of  the  tramp  question,  because 
to  render  it  operative  would  entail  such  a  great  change 
in  the  existing  vagrant  and  poor  law  that  I  hardly  think 
it  comes  at  present  within  the  purview  of  practical 
politics.  With  the  general  principle  of  the  suggestion  I 
certainly  agree,  but  difficulties  would  arise  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  any  such  scheme  unless  the  magistrates  would 
support  the  police  by  strictly  enforcing  any  penal  pro- 
visions made  in  respect  to  breaches  of  the  conditions,  and 
offences  against  the  law. 

I  do  not  know  that  I  can  make  any  suggestion  in  regard 
to  the  amendment  of  the  existing  vagrancy  laws  so  far 
as  concerns  that  portion  administered  by  the  police.  I 
am  of  opinion  that  as  existing  at  present  the  vagrancy 
laws  would  considerably  reduce  the  tramp  evils,  if  the 
police  could  only  be  supported  by  the  magistrates 
«nforcing  the  provisions  of  the  law,  without  allowing  senti- 
ment to  interfere  with  their  judgment.  A  difficulty 
has  frequently  arisen  as  to  when  a  man  is  without  visible 
means  of  subsistence.  Some  benches  of  magistrates 
interpret  that  rather  liberally  towards  the  prisoner  whilst 
others  take  an  opposite  course.  Many  benches  refuse  to 
convict  a  man  who  has  in  his  possession  the  price  of  a 
bed  in  the  lowest  of  common  lodging-houses,  although  it 
is  apparent  that  the  man  is  a  tramp  and  that  he  in- 
variably sleeps  out. 

A  reference  has  been  made  to  child  vagrancy  by  which 
I  presume  is  meant  the  sleeping  out,  begging,  &c.,  of 


children.  I  can  say  that  there  is  almost  an  entire  absence 
of  this  class  of  vagrancy  in  Manchester.  In  1901  the 
Corporation  obtained  powers  to  license  all  juvenile  street 
traders.  These  powers  were  put  into  operation  on  the 
25th  March,  1902.  Under  these  powers  no  child  under 
twelve  years  is  allowed  to  trade  at  all  in  the  streets,  and 
children  between  the  ages  of  twelve  and  sixteen  must  be 
licensed,  and  they  must  not  trade  in  the  streets  after 
eight  o'clock  on  nights  in  the  six  winter  months  or  after 
nine  o'clock  on  nights  in  the  summer  months.  A  special 
staff  of  officers  is  entrusted  with  the  administration  of 
the  regulations  and  they  visit  all  portions  of  the  city  by 
day  and  by  night  at  frequent  but  irregular  intervals.  At 
the  present  time  there  are  some  1,300  children  licensed 
every  one  of  whom  resides  at  a  permanent  residence  within 
the  city.  When  the  licensing  system  was  first  inaugurated 
many  of  these  children  were  little  above  the  tramp  class 
and  resided  with  their  parents  at  common  lodging-houses. 
There  was  also  a  tendency  to  use  the  license  to  trade,  as 
a  cloak  for  begging.  Both  these  evils  have  been  removed, 
and  none  of  the  tramp  class  now  hold  licences.  The 
officers  report  that  it  is  very  seldom  indeed  that  a  child 
is  seen  begging,  even  with  its  tramp  parents,  and  un- 
doubtedly the  street  trading  regulations  have  had  a  great 
deal  to  do  with  the  suppression  of  begging  by  children. 
In  my  opinion  the  most  advisable  and  beneficial  plan  of 
dealing  with  children  vagrants  is  to  commit  them  to  an 
industrial  school  where  they  will  have  proper  care  and 
attention  and  be  fitted  to  follow  some  honest  employment 
upon  their  discharge. 

1  am  not  able  to  speak  authoritatively  as  to  the  spread 
of  diseases  by  vagrants,  but  I  can  certainly  say  that  in 
many  instances,  the  state  of  their  persons  and  clothing  is 
highly  conducive  to  the  spread  of  all  kinds  of  infectious 
and  contagious  diseases.  They  are  invariably  filthy, 
dirty  and  verminous,  and  only  have  a  bath  when  com- 
pelled either  by  the  poor  law  or  the  prison  authorities. 

In  considering  the  tramp  question  the  difficulty  will 
always  arise  as  to  where  the  difTerentiation  shall  be 
made  between  the  tramp  and  the  unemployed.  In 
large  towns  such  as  Manchester  there  is  always  a  large 
number  of  genuine  unemployed ;  also  a  large  number  of 
tramps.  The  Manchester  authorities  have  made  an 
attempt  to  deal  with  the  unemployed  by  the  establish- 
ment of  a  labour  registry,  as  previously  explained,  and 
the  experience  there  gained  convinces  me  that  State  or 
municipal  labour  registries  are  of  little  practical  use  unless 
work  can  be  created  to  meet  the  demand. 
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APPENDIX  XXXIII. 


SPREAD  OP  INFECTIOUS  DISEASE  BY  VAGRANTS. 


1.  Resoltttions  Adopted  by  the  Conpbkbnce  or  Representatives  of  the  County  Councils  of  England  and 
Wales,  the  Corporation  of  the  City  of  London  and  the  Councils  of  County  Boroughs  and 
Metropolitan  Boroughs  and  of  the  Metropolitan  Asylums  Board,  held  at  the  County  Hall, 
f^PETNG  Gardens,  Charing  Cross,  on  Thursday  10th  November,  1904. 


Appendix  (1)  iC')  That  this  Conference  of  urban  and  sanitary 
XXXIII.  authorities  of  England  and  Wales  recognises  the 

  increasing  amount  of  habitual  vagrancy  as  the  cause 

of  wide-spread  and  disastrous  consequences  to  the 
public  health,  and  is  of  opinion  that  much  more  eflec- 
tive  measures  than  are  at  present  adopted  should  be 
taken  for  preventing  the  spread  of  infectious  disease 
by  vagrants,  and  for  effectually  deahng  with  this 
great  and  growing  danger. 

(h)  That  the  evil  can  only  be  met  by  conferring 
further  powers  upon  the  local  authorities,  viz  :  the 
sanitary  authority,  the  board  of  guardians,  and  the 
magistracy. 

(2)  That  means  should  be  provided  for  the  detention 
and  isolation  of  any  vagrant  foimd  wandering  in  a  public 
place,  if  reasonably  suspected  of  being  hable  to  convey 
infectious  disease. 

(3)  That  this  Conference  is  of  opinion  that  it  is  desirable 
that 

(a)  ParUamentary  powers  should  be  sought  for  the 
compulsory  vaccination  and  re-vaccination  of  all 
vagrants  imable  to  produce  proof  of  being  sufficiently 
protected  against  smallpox  on  entering  casual  wards 
or  common  lodging-houses,  who,  in  the  opinion  of 
the  sanitary  authority,  have  been  exposed  to  the 
infection  of  smallpox,  and  also  that  sanitary  authori- 
ties should  have  power  to  grant  such  compensation 
as  they  think  necessary  to  persons  vaccinated  or 
re-vaccinated  at  their  request  who  may  be  prevented 
on  that  accoimt  from  work. 

(b)  It  should  be  an  oflence  to  withhold  information 
or  make  false  statements  to  the  sanitary  authority 
in  carrying  out  its  powers  with  respect  to  the  disease. 

(4)  That  in  order  to  deal  effectually  with  the  trans- 
mission of  notifiable  infectious  disease  by  tramps,  power 
should  be  given  to  county  councils  to  enforce  the  existing 
laws  in  aU  cases  where  sanitary  authorities  in  the  county 
refuse  or  neglect  to  do  so. 

(5)  That  the  Local  Government  Board  should  obtain 
powers  to  secure  weekly  returns  of  aU  cases  of  infectious 
disease  from  all  central  authorities  throughout  the  country, 
and  circulate  the  same. 

(6)  That  it  is  desirable  that  in  districts  comprising 
groups  of  counties  and  county  boroughs,  intelhgence 
btu-eaux  should  be  estabhshed,  to  which  information 
should  be  sent  from  sanitary  authorities  and  workhouses 
in  the  district,  of  persons  of  the  wandering  class  who  have 
been  exposed  to  the  infection  of  smallpox ;  and  that  a 
printed  copy  of  such  information  should  be  distributed 
from  the  bureau  to  every  sanitary  authority  and  board  of 
guardians  in  the  district,  and  that  the  expense  of  working 
the  bureau  should  be  met  by  contributions  from  the 
county  councils  and  county  boroughs  forming  the  district. 

(7)  That  this  Conference  is  of  opinion  that  the  port 
sanitary  authorities  should  be  authorised  to  take  more 
stringent  precautions  to  prevent  the  importation  of 
disease  by  persons  arriving  by  vessel  at  the  ports  who  are 
suffering  from  smallpox,  or  who  have  been  exposed  to 
infection  by  that  disease. 

Common  Lodging-houses  dnd  Casual  Wards. 

(8)  That  the  local  authority  should  have  increased 
control  over  common  lodging-houses,  their  keepers  and 
occupants.  Thus  the  local  authority  should  have 
power — 


(a)  to  medically  examine  the  inmates ; 

{b)  to  detain  and  isolate  persons  exposed  to  infec- 
tion and  to  disinfect  them  and  their  clothes; 

(c)  to  temporarily  close  a  common  lodging-hous& 
in  whole  or  in  part,  compensation  to  be  given  to  the 
keeper  of  the  house. 

(9)  That  the  local  authority  should  have  power  to- 
order  the  keeper  of  a  common  lodging-house  in  which  there 
has  been  infectious  disease  to  refuse  fresh  admissions  for 
such  time  as  may  be  required  by  the  authority. 

(10)  That  the  local  authority  should  be  empowered 
to  require  medical  examination  and  disinfection  of  all 
persons  entering  casual  wards. 

(11)  That  the  local  sanitary  authority  should  have 
power  to  require  the  removal  and  isolation  of  any  inmate 
of  a  casual  ward  who  may  reasonably  be  suspected  of  being 
hable  to  convey  infectious  disease. 

(12)  That  the  local  authority  should  have  fuU  power 
to  require  the  cleansing  of  the  person  and  the  disinfection 
of  the  clothes  of  any  person  in  a  casual  ward,  whether 
infected  or  exposed  to  infection. 

Labour  Bureaux. 

(13)  (a)  That  the  time  has  arrived  when  the  Local 
Government  Board  should  promote  legislation  for 
the  establishment  of  labour  bureaux  in  the  areas  of 
every  county  council  and  every  county  borough 
council. 

{b)  That  this  Conference  is  also  of  opinion  that 
it  is  desirable  that  a  national  voluntary  agency  should 
be  formed  for  assisting  bona  fide  working  men  while 
travelling  through  the  coimtry  in  search  of  work, 
and  that  such  agency  should  be  worked  on  the  same 
lines  as  the  Inter-Cantonal  Union  of  Switzerland  for 
the  relief  of  poor  travellers. 

(14)  That  the  unemployed  travelling  bona  fide  in 
search  of  work,  not  being  habitual  vagrants,  should  not 
be  treated  as  -vagrants,  but  as  far  as  possible  be  assisted 
to  obtain  employment. 

Labour  Colonies. 

(15)  That  the  time  has  arrived  when  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board  should  promote  legislation  for  the  estabhsh- 
ment  of  labour  colonies  for  the  compulsory  detention  of 
habitual  vagrants  until  they  have  acquired  power  to 
work  and  self  restraint. 

(16)  That  this  Conference  approves  and  affirms  the 
resolutions  passed  by  the  executive  council  of  the  As- 
sociation of  Poor  Law  Unions  in  England  and  Wales  at 
their  meeting  in  September,  1603,  as  follows  :— 

(a)  That  boards  of  guardians  should  be  grouped 
in  suitable  areas  to  provide  labour  colonies  for  vag- 
rants. 

(6)  That  such  colonies  should  be  estabhshed  and 
governed  by  the  joint  committees  of  the  boards  of 
guardians  of  the  unions  in  the  said  areas. 

(c)  That  habitual  vagrants  should  be  sent  to  such 
labour  colonies  by  magistrates. 

{d)  That  the  expenses  of  each  colony  should  be 
spread  over  the  unions  in  the  areas  served  by  such 
colonies. 

Children  of  Vagrants. 

(17)  That  the  powers  of  the  Poor  Law  guardians  under 
the  Poor  Law  Acts  of  1889  and  1899  to  assume  and 
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exercise,  in  certain  circumstances,  parental  rights  over  the 
children  of  pauper  parents,  should  be  extended  so  as  to 
confer  similar  rights  over  the  children  of  habitual  vagrants. 

Generally. 

(18)  That,  in  order  to  give  practical  effect  to  the  fore- 
going resolutions,  this  Conference  is  in  favour  of  uniting 
with  the  County  Councils  Association,  the  Association 
of  Mimicipal  Corporations,  the  Association  of  Metropolitan 
Borough  Councils,  the  Magistracy,  and  the  Association 
of  Poor  Law  Unions  of  England  and  Wales  for  the  follow- 
ing purposes,  viz  : — (a)  To  enlist  the  sympathy  and  co- 
operation of  Members  of  Parliament ;  (6)  to  appoint 
representatives  to  wait  on  the  Local  Government  Board ; 
(c)  to  give  evidence  before  the  Inter-Departmental  Com- 
mittee of  the  Government  on  the  Vagrancy  question ; 
{d)  to  take  such  other  measures  as  may  be  thought  desir- 
able in  support  of  the  resolutions  arrived  at  by  the 
Conference. 

That  a  Committee  be  appointed  to  give  effect  to  this 
resolution. 

That  the  Committee  do  consist  of  the  under-mentioned 
members : — ■ 

For  the  County  Councils  :— 
Mr.  Henry  Jephson  (London  County  Council). 
Mr.  Thomas  Carrick  (Northumberland  County  Council). 


Dr.  Barwise  ^Medical  Officer  o£  Health,  Derbyshire 

County  Council). 
Mr.  WiUis  Bund  (Worcestershire  County  Council). 

For  the  County  Borough  Councils : — 
Alderman  Newton  (Newcastle-on-Tyne). 
Dr.  Armstrong  (Medical  Officer  of  Health,  Newcastle- 
on-Tyne). 
Mr.  Wilham  Roberts  (Liverpool). 
Alderman    McDougall  (Manchester). 
Dr.  Cameron  (Medical  Officer  of  Health,  Leeds). 
Mr.  H.  Robinson  (Hull). 

Dr.  Da  vies  (Medical  Officer  of  Health,  Bristol). 

For  the  City  Corporation  and  the  Metropohtan  Borough 
Councils  :— 

Dr.  CoUingridge  (Medical  Officer  of  Health,  City  of 
London). 

The  Rev.  J.  H.  Anderson  (Wandsworth). 
iVIr.  R.  M.  Beaton  (Member  of  the  London  Coimty 
Council  and  of    the   St.   Pancras  Metropolitan 
Borough  Council). 
Dr.  Dudlield  (Medical  Officer  of  Health,  Paddington). 
And  that  they  have  power  to  add  to  then-  number. 

(19)  That  the  best  thanks  of  the  Conference  be  ac- 
corded to  the  Chairman  for  his  conduct  in  the  Chair 
to-day. 
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Circulars  to  Boards  of  Guardians  outside  London  with  reference  to  Small-Pox  in 

Casual  Wards. 


Local  Government  Board, 
Whitehall,  S.W., 

22nd  January,  1902. 

Sir, — I  am  directed  by  the  Local  Government  Board 
to  state  that,  in  view  of  the  outbreak  of  small-pox,  they 
think  it  desirable  to  draw  the  attention  of  the  guardians 
to  the  circular  letters  addressed  to  them  by  the  Board  on 
the  13th  of  February,  1893,  and  the  30th  July,  1895. 

In  those  letters  the  Board  stated  as  follows : — • 

"  There  is  no  doubt  that  there  is  considerable  risk  of 
small-pox  being  spread  by  means  of  casual  paupers,  and 
the  Board  trust  that  the  guardians  and  their  officers 
will  take  such  measures  as  will  tend  as  far  as  possible  to 
diminish  this  danger. 

"  The  regulations  of  the  Board  relative  to  the  relief  of 
casual  paupers,  which  were  issued  on  the  18th  December, 
1882,  by  Article  13,  provide  that  in  the  event  of  any  casual 
pauper  being  ill,  the  master  of  the  workhouse,  or  the 
superintendent  of  the  casual  wards,  shall,  as  soon  as 
practicable,  obtain  the  attendance  of  the  medical  officer, 
who  shall  give  directions  as  to  the  treatment  of  such 
pauper.  The  Board  consider  it  a  matter  of  great  im- 
portance that  the  attention  of  the  medical  officer  should 
be  at  once  called  to  any  casual  pauper  who  may  complain 
of  illness,  or  who,  in  the  absence  of  complaint,  may 
present  any  suspicious  symptoms ;  and  they  request 
that  the  guardians  will  be  so  good  as  to  give  such  instruc- 
tions to  the  master  of  the  workhouse  or  superintendent 
of  the  casual  wards  as  will  ensure  that  this  shall  be  done, 
and  that  the  greatest  vigilance  may  be  exercised  to  check 
the  discharge  of  persons  who  are  likely  to  be  suffering 
from  small-pox,  or,  being  convalescent,  may  still  be  a 
source  of  danger  to  others. 

"  The  regulations  of  the  Board  contemplate  that  under 
ordinary  circumstances  a  casual  pauper  when  ill  shall 
be  removed  to  the  workhouse  ;  but  the  guardians  will 
realize  that,  as  a  general  rule,  patients  suffering  from 
small-pox  cannot  be  retained  on  the  workhouse  premises 
without  very  serious  risk  of  the  spread  of  the  disease. 

"  The  sanitary  authorities  are  expressly  empowered 
by  section  131  of  the  Public  Health  Act  to  provide 
hospital  accommodation  for  the  isolation  of  persons 
suffering  from  dangerous  infectious  disease,  and  when 
the  sanitary  authority  have  provided  a  hospital  suitable 
for  the  reception  of  small-pox  cases,  the  Board  consider 
that  the  guardians  should,  if  possible,  arrange  beforehand 
with  the  sanitary  authority  for  the  reception  into  such 
hospital,  when  necessary,  of  any  persons  suffering  from 
small-pox  for  whom  rehef  is  required. 

"  The  Board  are  advised  that,  as  a  general  rule,  only 
circumstances  of  grave  urgency  justify  the  admission 
or  retention  of  a  small-pox  case  in  a.  workhouse.  The 
guardians,  when  there  is  no  hospital  already  provided  by 
the  sanitary  authority  affording  suitable  accommodation, 
should  immediately  consider,  in  concert  with  the  medical 
officer  of  health,  what  other  provision  for  the  due  isolation 
of  patients  is  practicable. 

"  The  Board  must,  at  the  same  time,  observe  that  when 
a  case  of  smaU-pox  occurs,  whether  in  the  casual  wards 
or  in  the  workhouse,  and  indeed  in  times  of  small-pox 
prevalence  generally,  it  is,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Board, 
of  the  greatest  importance  that  measures  should  at  once 
be  taken  to  secure,  as  far  as  practicable,  vaccination  or 
re-vaccination  of  the  other  inmates,  so  far  as  the  medical 
officer  may  consider  needful.  Care  should  especially  be 
taken  that  the  nurses  and  other  persons  employed  to 
attend  upon  the  patients  or  brought  into  personal  contact 
with  them,  should  be  such  as  have,  within  a  sufficiently 
recent  period,  been  either  successfully  re -vaccinated 
or  had  small-pox  ;  or,  when  there  is  a  difficulty  in  securing 
this,  that  such  persons  should  at  once  be  re-vaccinated 
as  a  protection  against  the  disease. 

"  The  Board  request  that,  whenever  there  is  an  occur- 
rence of  small-pox  or  any  other  dangerous  infectious 
disease  in  a  workhouse,  including  any  case  occTirring  in 
the  casual  wards,  the  fact  may  be  immediately  reported 
to  them  by  the  medical  officer,  with  a  statement  showing 


for  each  case  the  date  of  attack  and  source  of  infection, 
as  far  as  may  be  known.  The  medical  officer  should  also 
state  what  provision  has  been  made  for  preventing  the 
spread  of  the  disease  among, the  inmates,  and  for  the 
isolation  and  nursing  of  the  patients,  and  whether  he  is 
satisfied  of  the  sufficiency  of  such  provision.  In  the  case 
of  small-pox  occurring  the  medical  officer  should  fully 
inform  the  Board  of  such  measures  as  may  be  taken  in 
regard  to  vaccination  and  re-vaccination."  This  Report 
should  be  made  in  addition  to  the  immediate  notification 
of  the  case  to  the  Medical  Officer  of  Health. 

I  am  directed  to  request  that  the  guardians  will  be  good 
enough  to  place  a  copy  of  this  circular  in  the  hands  of  the 
medical  officer  and  the  master  of  the  workhouse,  and  also 
of  the  superintendent  of  the  casual  wards  where  they  are 
separate. 

I  am.  Sir, 

Your  obedient  Servant. 

S.  B.  Provis. 

The  Clerk  to  the  Guardians.  Secretary. 


Local  Government  Board,  • 
Whitehall,  S.W., 

9th  February,  1903. 

Sir, — I  am  directed  by  the  Local  Government  Board  to 
state  that  representations  have  been  made  to  them  on  the 
subject  of  the  spread  of  small-pox  by  tramps.  It  is  urged 
on  the  Board  that  the  present  diffusion  of  the  disease  is 
largely  due  to  infection  conveyed  from  place  to  place  by 
persons  of  the  vagrant  class. 

The  danger  to  the  public  health  arising  from  this  cause 
appears  to  the  Board  to  be  a  matter  of  serious  importance, 
and  they  think  it  very  desirable  that  there  should  be  uni- 
formity on  the  part  of  Boards  of  Guardians  in  dealing  with 
it.  In  this  connection  theBoard  may  refer  to  their  circular 
letter  of  the  22nd  January,  1902,  a  copy  of  which  is  en- 
closed, and  they  would  impress  upon  the  guardians  the 
urgent  necessity  of  securing,  as  far  as  possible,  the  vac- 
cination and  re-vaccination  of  all  vagrants  relieved. 

The  Board  understand  that  in  some  cases  guardians  have 
been  in  doubt  as  to  whether  they  could  pay  for  the  vaccina- 
tion of  vagrants  who  failed  to  present  themselves  for  sub- 
sequent inspection,  and  the  Board  direct  me  to  state  that 
it  seems  to  them  that  in  such  cases  payment  can  be  made 
under  Section  28  of  the  Vaccination  Act,  1867  (30  &  31 
Vict.,  c.  84),  although  it  may  not  be  practicable  that  the 
result  of  the  operation  should  be  ascertained.  When  the 
public  vaccinator  vaccinates  or  re-vaccinates  any  casual 
pauper,  he  should  enter  in  his  vaccination  register  the 
name  of  such  pauper  and,  where  he  has  not  ascertained 
the  result,  he  should  make  a  note  in  Column  16  explaining 
the  circumstances  of  the  case. 

The  Board  would  also  point  out  that,  after  the  opera'-ion, 
the  vagrant  should  be  deemed  under  medical  care  and 
dieted  accordingly,  and  he  might  properly  be  relieved 
from  work.  If  necessary,  he  should  be  dealt  with  under 
Article  13  of  the  General  Order  of  l8th  December,  1882, 
as  to  casual  paupers. 

When  a  vagrant  comes  into  a  casual  ward  whilst  under 
the  effects  of  vaccination,  although  the  operation  has  not 
been  performed  in  the  ward,  he  should  be  teeated  in  the 
same  way. 

It  appears  to  the  Board  that  there  would  be  consider- 
able advantage  if  there  were  a  systematic  daily  medical 
inspection  of  the  inmates  of  casual  wards. 

TheBoard  request  that  this  matter  may  receive  the  im- 
mediate consideration  of  the  guardians,  and  that  they  will 
be  good  enough  to  place  a  copy  of  this  circular  in  the  hands 
of  the  medical  officer  and  the  master  of  the  workhouse,  and 
also  of  the  superintendent  of  the  casual  wards.  Copies 
are  enclosed  for  this  purpose. 

I  am.  Sir, 

Your  obedient  Servant, 

S.  B.  Provis. 


The  Clerk  to  the  Ouardians. 


Secretary. 


Note.— On  19th  October,  1901,  a  circular  was  addressed  t«  boards  of  guardians  in  the  Metropolis  to  the  effect  of  the 
above  circular  of  22nd  January,  1902. 
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Appendix 

APPENDIX    XXXIV.  XXXIV. 


GIPSIES. 

(Memorandum  p7-epared  hy  the  Home  Office.) 


^  The  present  law  contains  no  trace  of  the  severe  pro- 
visions which  were  enacted  to  deal  with  gipsies  soon 
after  their  immigration  into  this  country  in  the  sixteenth 
century.  Three  Acts  were  passed  in  the  reigns  of  Henry 
VIII.,  PhiUp  and  Mary,  and  EUzabeth.  The  eiiect  of  the 
first  two  Acts  (22  Henry  VIII.,  c.lO  ;  1-2  Philip  and 
Mary,  c.4)  was  briefly  this : — Gipsies  were  forbidden  to 
enter  the  country  and  the  person  who  imported  them  was 
liable  to  a  heavy  fine.  If  a  gipsy  remained  in  the  country 
for  more  than  a  month  he  became  liable  to  be  adjudged 
and  sufEer  death  as  a  felon.  The  effect  of  the  third  Act 
(5  EUz.,  c.  20)  was  to  extend  the  penalties  of  the  previous 
Acts  to  "  all  persons  who  are  of  the  company  of  such 
vagabonds  "  or  "  counterfeit  their  speech  and  behaviour." 
These  statutes,  however,  appear  to  have  fallen  speedily 
into  disuse,  although  they  were  not  formally  repealed 
until  a  comparatively  late  date  (23  Geo.  III.,  c.  51  ;  1 
Geo  IV.,  0.  116  ;  19  &  20  Vict.,  c.  64).  The  provisions  of 
the  Vagrancy  Acts  under  which  until  1824  "all  persons 
pretending  to  be  gipsies  or  wandering  in  the  habit  or  form 
of  Egyptians  "  were  classed  as  rogues  and  vagabonds, 
probably  offered  a  sufficient  means  of  dealing  with  them. 

At  the  present  time  the  statutory  provisions  affecting 
gipsies  or  van-dwellers  specifically  are  but  few  in  number:  — 

The  Vagrancy  Act,  1824,  provides  that  "  every  person 

wandering  abroad  and  lodging   in  the  open  air 

or  under  a  tent,  or  in  any  cart  or  waggon,  not  having  any 
visible  means  of  subsistence  and  not  giving  a  good  account 
of  himself  "  and  "  every  person  pretending  or  professing 

to  tell  fortunes  "  shall  be  deemed  to  be  a  rogue 

and  a  vagabond ;  and  such  person  can  be  dealt  with  in 
the  manner  prescribed  by  that  Act. 

The  Highways  Act,  1835  (5  &  6  Will.  IV.,  c.  50,  s.  72), 
imposes  a  penalty  on  any  gipsy  who  pitches  any  booth, 
tent,  stall,  or  stand,  or  encamps  upon  any  part  of  the  high- 
way ;  and  also  provides  (s.  76)  that  any  waggon  used 
on  the  highway  shall  bear  the  name  and  place  of  abode 
of  the  owner  in  letters,  white  upon  black  or  black  upon 
white,  not  less  than  one  inch  in  height.  This  latter  pro- 
vision, of  course,  applies  alike  to  waggons  of  any  descrip- 
tion. 

In  1885  gipsy  vans  and  tents  were  first  brought  within 
the  sanitary  laws  by  the  Housing  of  the  Working  Classes 
Act  of  that  year  (48  &  49  Vict.,  c.  72).  Section  9  (1)  of 
that  Act  provides  that  a  tent,  van,  shed,  or  similar  struc- 
ture used  for  human  habitation,  which  is  in  such  a  state 
as  to  be  a  nuisance  or  injurious  to  health  or  overcrowded, 
shall  be  deemed  to  be  a  nuisance  within  section  91  of  the 
Public  Health  Act,  1875.  This  enables  a  local  authority  on 
information  given  to  serve  a  notice  on  the  occupier  of  the 
van  to  abate  the  nuisance,  and  if  such  notice  is  not  com- 
plied with  to  make  application  to  the  court  for  an  Order. 
Section  9  (2)  further  enables  a  sanitary  authority  to  make 
bye-laws  for  "  promoting  cleanhness  in  and  the  habitable 
condition  of  tents,  vans,  sheds  and  similar  structures 
used  for  human  habitation,  and  for  preventing  the  spread 
of  infectious  disease  by  the  persons  inhabiting  the 
same,  and  generally  for  the  prevention  of  nuisances  in 
connection  with  the  same."  The  bye-laws  made  for 
districts  within  the  Metropolis  were  to  be  confirmed  by 
the  Secretary  of  State.but  since  the  Public  Health  (London) 
Act,  1891,  the  Local  Government  Board  is  the  con- 
firming authority  for  the  whole  of  England  and  Wales. 
Model  bye-laws  have  been  issued  by  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board  (see  page  176). 

In  addition  to  the  powers  given  by  the  Act  of  1885,  a 
local  authority  can  apply  for  an  injunction  to  restrain 
the  letting  of  land  for  the  purposes  of  a  gipsy  encamp- 
ment if  it  can  be  shown  that  such  occupation  is  dangerous 
to  the  health  of  the  neighbourhood  (see  Attorney  General 
V.  Stonz,  1895,  60  J.P.  168). 

It  may  also  be  noted  that  the  Infectious  Disease  (Notifi- 
cation) Act,  1889,  applies  to  vans  as  to  other  buildings 
(s.13). 

Complaints  have  from  time  to  time  been  received  by 
the  Home  Ofiice  as  to  the  nuisance  caused  by  the  presence 
of  gipsies  in  particular  localities  and  the  need  for  further 
restrictive  provisions.  These  complaints  have  come 
chiefly  from  Metropolitan  and  neighbouring  districts. 
Representations  as  to  the  nuisance  and  danger  to  health 


caused  by  gipsy  encampments  on  pieces  of  vacant  ground 
in  crowded  areas  have  come  from  certain  thickly- 
populated  districts,  especially  in  the  East  of  London  ; 
while  from  the  semi-urban  districts  lying  further  out 
complaints  of  numerous  acts  of  damage,  theft,  intimida- 
tion, indecency,  etc.,  have  been  received.  In  1889  bye- 
laws  were  proposed  by  the  town  council  of  West  Ham 
under  the  power  to  make  bye-laws  "  for  good  rule  and 
government  and  for  the  prevention  of  nuisances,"  to 
deal  with  the  nuisance  caused  by  the  occupation  of  a  piece 
of  vacant  land  in  a  crowded  area,  and  were  allowed  to 
come  into  force ;  and  similar  bye-laws  were  shortly  after 
allowed  in  some  other  thickly-populated  districts  of 
the  Metropolitan  area. 

The  following  was  the  latest  form  of  the  byelaws 
allowed : — 

"  1.  An  owner  of  land  shall  not  cause  or  suffer  any 
such  land  within  two  hundred  yards  of  any  highway 
or  street  or  of  any  dwelling-house  to  be  occupied  so 
as  to  cause  annoyance,  injury,  or  disturbance  to 
residents  in  the  neighbourhood,  by  any  tent-dweller, 
squatter,  gipsy,  or  any  other  person  dwelHng  in  a 
tent  or  van  or  other  similar  structure. 

2.  A  tent-dweller,  squatter,  gipsy  or  other  person 
shall  not  use  as  a  dwelling-place,  so  as  to  cause  annoy- 
ance, injury,  or  disturbance  to  residents  in  the 
neighbourhood,  any  tent  or  van  or  other  similar 
structure  placed  on  any  land  situated  within  two 
hundred  yards  of  any  highway  or  street  or  of  any 
dwelUng-place. 
Provided  that  nothing  in  these  bye-laws  shall  apply  to 
tents,  vans,  and  similar  structures,  used  for  the 
accommodation  of  preachers,  lecturers,  and  persons 
holding  pubUc  meetings." 

Subsequently,  however,  (from  1894  onwards)  proposals 
for  the  further  extension  of  these  bye-laws  were  refused. 
It  was  felt  that  on  the  grounds  of  their  undue  restriction 
of  the  use  of  private  property  and  of  the  vague  and 
uncertain  character  of  some  of  their  provisions,  the 
vaUdity  of  the  bye-laws  was  very  questionable,  and 
that  in  their  working  they  were  open  to  objection.  The 
effect  of  such  bye-laws,  if  enforced,  would  extend  far 
beyond  the  mere  prohibition  of  a  nuisance  and  would 
prevent  gipsies  from  encamping  anywhere  in  the  areas  to 
which  they  applied;  and,  further,  instead  of  remedying 
the  nuisance  which  was  caused,  would  simply  transfer 
it  to  other  districts.  So  far  as  any  nuisance  caused  was 
of  a  sanitary  character,  the  proper  course  appeared  to  be 
for  the  local  authority  to  put  in  force  its  powers  under 
the  Housing  of  the  Working  Classes  Act,  1885  ;  and  as 
the  case  of  Attorney  General  v.  Stone  already  referred  to 
shows,  the  court  will  in  proper  cases  grant  an  injunction 
restraining  the  o'WTaer  of  the  land  altogether  from  allowing 
it  to  be  used  by  gipsies  for  the  purpose  of  encampment. 
So  far  as  acts  of  theft,  damage,  intimidation,  etc.,  form  the 
subject  of  complaint,  these  are  already  offences  summarily 
punishable  under  the  existing  law.  It  is  true  that  the 
offences  may  be  harder  to  detect  and  punish  in  the  case  of 
a  vagrant  population,  but  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose 
that  they  cannot  be  met  by  a  vigorous  enforcement  of 
the  provisions  of  the  law. 

It  may  be  noted  here  that  in  some  cases  in  recent  years 
local  authorities  have  applied  to  Parhament  in  Private 
Bills  for  special  powers  of  deaUng  with  gipsies.  These 
proposals  have  in  each  case  (e.g.  in  the  East  Ham  Corpora- 
tion Bill,  1903,  the  Acton  Improvement  Bill.  1904,  etc.) 
been  rejected  by  the  Police  and  Sanitary  Committee 
to  whom  they  were  referred,  on  the  ground  that  the  local 
authorities  had  not  used  their  existing  powers,  and 
of  the  insufficiency  of  the  evidence  of  nuisances  caused. 

Legislation  with  regard  to  van-dwellers  on  the  Unes 
of  the  Canal  Boats  Acts  was  proposed  by  a  private  mem- 
ber in  the  Temporary  Dwellings  Bill  of  1887,  which 
provided  for  the  registration  of  vans,  etc.,  and  for  the 
education  of  the  children  of  van-dweUers.  The  Bill 
passed  through  a  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  but  it  met  with  opposition  and  was  finally 
withdrawn 
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BYELAWS. 


1.   Model  Byelaws  issued  by  the  Local  Government  Board  with  respect  to  Common  Lodging-Houses. 

Alemorandum. 


By  Section  80  of  the  Public  Health  Act,  1875  (38  & 
39  Vict,  c,  55),  it  is  enacted  that  "  Every  Local  Authority 
shall,  from  time  to  time,  make  byelaws : — 

"  (L)  For  fixing  and,  from  time  to  time,  varying  the 
number  of  lodgers  who  may  be  received  into  a  common 
lodging-house,  and  for  the  separation  of  the  sexes  therein  ; 
and 

"  (2.)  For  promoting  cleanliness  and  ventilation  in 
such  houses ;  and 

"  (3.)  For  the  giving  of  notices  and  the  taking  pre- 
cautions in  the  case  of  any  infectious  disease ;  and 

"  (4.)  Generally,  for  the  well-ordering  of  such  houses." 

The  terms  of  the  above-quoted  enactment  indicate, 
with  sufficient  clearness,  the  scope  of  the  byelaws  which 
the  Local  Authority  are  empowered  to  make  for  the 
regulation  of  common  lodging-houses. 

Independently  of  the  byelaws  authorised  by  Section 
80,  the  Pubhc  Health  Act,  1875,  confers  upon  the  Local 
Authority  powers  which,  if  duly  exercised,  will  enable 
them  to  secure  compliance  with  various  requirements  of 
essential  importance  in  relation  to  the  public  health. 

In  illustration  of  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  control 
which,  either  by  means  of  byelaws  or  by  the  operation 
of  the  express  provisions  of  the  Public  Health  Act,  1875, 
the  Local  Authority  may  exercise  over  common  lodging- 
houses,  and  in  anticipation  of  questions  which  may 
arise  in  connection  with  this  branch  of  sanitary  admini- 
stration, it  may  here  be  convenient  to  append  a  few 
observations. 

By  Section  89  it  is  provided  that  for  the  purposes  of 
the  Act  "  the  expression  '  common  lodging-house ' 
includes  in  any  case  in  which  only  part  of  a  house  is 
used  as  a  common  lodging-house  the  part  so  used  of 
such  house."  The  Act,  however,  contains  no  exact 
definition  of  a  "  common  lodging-house  "  ;  and  in  cases 
where  doubts  may  be  suggested  as  to  whether  any  parti- 
cular house  or  part  of  a  house  is  or  is  not  comprehended 
in  that  designation,  it  will  probably  be  found  useful 
to  refer  to  the  opinion  of  the  law  officers  of  the  Crown 
which  was  communicated  to  the  several  Local  Boards 
by  the  circular  of  the  General  Board  of  Health,  dated 
the  17th  of  October,  1853. 

From  that  circular  it  appears  that  the  law  officers, 
when  consulted  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  expression 
"  common  lodging-house in  the  14  &  15  Vict.  c.  28, 
advised  as  follows  : — 

"  It  may  be  difficult  to  give  a  precise  definition  of 
the  term  '  common  lodging-house,'  but  looking  to  the 
preamble  and  general  provisions  of  the  Act,  it  appears 
to  us  to  have  reference  to  that  class  of  lodging-houses 
in  which  persons  of  the  poorer  class  are  received  for 
short  periods,  and  though  strangers  to  one  another 
^re  allowed  to  inhabit  one  common  room.  We  are  of 
opinion  that  it  does  not  include  hotels,  inns,  public 
houses  or  lodgings  let  to  the  upper  and  middle  classes." 

By  that  part  of  the  above  definition  which  refers 
to  the  persons  inhabiting  a  common  lodging-house  being 
^'  strangers  to  one  another,"  the  law  officers  in  a  second 
opinion  explained  that  their  "  obvious  intention  was 
to  distinguish  lodgers  promiscuously  brought  together 
from  members  of  one  family  or  household." 

In  reply  to  the  question,  whether  lodging-houses, 
otherwise  coming  within  the  definition  but  let  for  a 
week  or  longer  period,  would,  from  the  latter  circum- 
stance, be  excluded  from  the  operation  of  the  Act,  the 
law  officers  observed : — "  We  are  of  opinion  that  the 
period  of  letting  is  unimportant  in  determining  whether 
a  lodging-house  comes  under  the  Act  now  in  question  " 

So  far  as  the  foregoing  definition  of  a  common  lodging- 
house  rests  upon  the  basis  of  the  habitation  of  a  common 
room  by  lodgers  who  are  strangers  to  one  another  in  the 
sense  of  not  being  members  of  one  family  or  household, 
it  may  be  inferred  that  this  characteristic  equally  dis- 
tinguishes the  common  lodging-houses  to  which  the  Public 
Health  Act,  1875,  applies.  Such  an  inference  receives 
support  from  the  terms  of  Section  87  which  enacts  that 
"  in  any  proceedings  under  the  provisions  of  this  Act 


relating  to  common  lodging-houses,  if  the  inmates  of  any 
house  or  part  of  a  house  allege  that  they  are  members  of 
the  same  family  the  burden  of  proving  such  allegation 
shall  lie  on  the  persons  making  it." 

In  connection  with  these  remarks  reference  may  be 
made  to  the  case  of  Logsdon  v.  Booth  (81  L.T.R.  602, 
Q.B.D.). 

With  regard  to  the  registration  of  common  lodging- 
houses,  in  referring  generally  to  the  provisions  of  Sections 
76-79  and  to  so  much  of  Section  86  as  renders  liable  to 
penalty  any  keeper  of  a  common  lodging-house  who  re- 
ceives any  lodger  in  such  house  without  the  same  being 
registered  under  the  Act,  the  Board  would  direct  especial 
attention  to  an  enactment  in  Section  78.  By  that  section 
it  is  provided  that  "  a  house  shall  not  be  registered  as  a 
"  common  lodging-house  until  it  has  been  inspected  and 
approved  for  the  purpose  by  some  officer  of  the  local 
authority." 

To  the  thoroughness  of  this  inspection  much  import- 
ance should  be  attached.  It  is  essential  that  in  all  struc- 
tural details  the  fitness  of  the  premises  should  be  care- 
fully ascertained  before  the  house  is  placed  upon  the 
register. 

The  rules  which  should  guide  the  inspecting  officer  in 
his  examination  of  the  premises  may  be  thus  briefly  in- 
dicated :  — 

The  house  should  (1)  possess  the  conditions  of  whole- 
someness  needed  for  dwelling  houses  in  general ;  and 
(2)  it  should  further  have  arrangements  fitting  it  for  its 
special  purpose  of  receiving  a  given  number  of  lodgers. 

(1.)  The  house  should  be  dry  in  its  foundations 
and  have  proper  drainage,  guttering,  and  spout- 
ing, with  properly  laid  and  substantial  paving  to 
any  area  or  yard  abutting  on  it.  Its  drains  should 
have  their  connections  properly  made,  and  they 
should  be  trapped,  where  necessary,  and  adequately 
ventilated.  Except  the  soil  pipe  from  a  properly 
trapped  water-closet,  there  should  be  no  direct  com- 
munication of  the  drains  with  the  interior  of  the 
house.  All  waste  pipes  from  sinks,  basins,  and 
cisterns  should  discharge  in  the  open  air  over  gullies 
outside  the  house.  The  soil  pipe  should  always  be 
efficiently  ventilated.  The  closets  or  privies  and 
the  refuse  receptacles  of  the  house  should  be  in 
proper  situations,  of  proper  construction  and  adapted 
to  any  scavenging  arrangements  that  may  be  in 
force  in  the  district.  The  house  should  have  a  water 
supply  of  good  quality,  and  if  the  water  be  stored 
in  cisterns  they  should  be  conveniently  placed  and  of 
proper  construction  to  prevent  any  fouling  of  water. 
The  walls,  roof,  and  floors  of  the  house  should  be  in 
good  repair.  Inside  walls  should  not  be  papered. 
The  rooms  and  staircases  should  possess  the  means  of 
complete  ventilation ;  windows  being  of  adequate 
size,  able  to  be  opened  to  their  full  extent,  or  if, 
sash  windows,  both  at  top  and  bottom.  Any  room 
proposed  for  registration  that  has  not  a  chimney 
should  be  furnished  with  a  special  ventilating  open- 
ing or  shaft,  but  a  room  not  having  a  window  to  the 
outer  air,  even  if  it  have  special  means  of  ventila- 
tion, can  seldom  be  proper  for  registration. 

(2.)  The  numbers  for  which  the  house  and  each 
sleeping  room  may  be  registered  will  depend,  partly 
upon  the  dimensions  of  the  rooms  and  their  facil- 
ities for  ventilation  and  partly  upon  the  amount  of 
accommodation  of  other  kinds.  In  rooms  of  ordi- 
nary construction  to  be  used  for  sleeping,  where  there 
are  the  usual  means  of  ventilation  by  windows  and 
chimneys,  about  300  cubic  feet  will  be  a  proper 
standard  of  space  to  secure  to  each  person ;  but  in 
many  rooms  it  will  be  right  to  appoint  a  larger  space, 
and  this  can  only  be  determined  on  inspection  of  the 
particular  room.  The  house  should  possess  kitchen 
and  dayroom  accommodation  apart  from  its  bed- 
rooms, and  the  sufficiency  of  this  will  have  to  be 
attended  to.  Rooms  that  are  partially  underground 
may  not  be  improper  for  dayrooms,  but  should  not 
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Ebe  registered  for  use  as  bedrooms.  The  araount  of 
■water  supply,  closet  or  privy  accommodation,  and 
the  provision  of  refuse  receptacles  should  be  pro- 
portionate to  the  numbers  for  which  the  house  is  to 
he  registered.  If  the  water  is  not  supplied  from 
works  with  constant  service,  a  quantity  should  be 
^-secured  for  daily  use  on  a  scale,  per  registered  inmate, 
of  not  less  than  ten  gallons  a  day  where  there  are 
water-closets,  or  five  gallons  a  day  where  there  are 
I  dry-closets.  For  every  twenty  registered  lodgers 
a  separate  closet  or  privy  should  be  required.  The 
washing  accommodation  should,  wherever  practic- 
able, be  in  a  special  place  and  not  be  in  the  bedrooms  ; 
and  the  basins  for  personal  washing  should  be  fixed 
and  have  water-taps  and  discharge  pipes  connected 
with  them. 

Arrangements  for  the  supply  by  the  local  authority 
of  placards  such  as  are  mentioned  in  the  byelaws  numbered 
24  and  25  in  the  model  series  may  be  suggested  as  con- 
ducive to  the  well-ordering  of  common  lodging-houses. 

S.  B.  Provis  {Secretary). 

Local  Government  Board, 
20th  November,  1901. 


received  at  any  one  time  into  each  of  the  several  rooms  Appendix 
in  this  house  is  the  number  specified  in  respect  of  such  -aXX^. 
room  in  the  appropriate  column  of  the  following  table  : — 


Model  Byelaws. 
BYELAWS  made  by  the* 

with  respect  to  Common  Lodging-houses  in  thef 

For  fixing  and  from  time  to  time  varying  the  number 
of  lodgers  who  may  be  received  into  a  common  lodging 
house,  and  for  the  separation  of  the  senes  therein  ;  and 

For  promoting  cleanliness  and  ventilation  in  such 
houses ;  and 

For  the  giving  of  notices  and  the  talcing  'precautions 
in  the  case  of  any  infectious  disease  ;  and 
Generally  for  the  well  ordering  of  such  houses. 

1.  Throughout  these  byelaws  the  expression  "  the 
Council  "  means  the* 

2.  A  keeper  of  a  common  lodging-house  shall  not, 
at  any  one  time,  receive,  or  cause  or  suffer  to  be  received 
into  such  house,  or  into  any  room  therein,  a  greater 
number  of  lodgers  than  shall  be  fixed  by  the  Council  as 
the  maximum  number  of  lodgers  authorised  to  be  received 
into  such  house,  or  into  such  room,  and  shall  be  specified 
in  a  notice  in  writing,  according  to  the  form  hereinafter 
prescribed,  which  shall  be  duly  served  upon  or  dehvered 

such  keeper,  and  shall  continue  in  force  until  in  pursu- 
ance of  the  provisions  of  the  byelaw  in  that  behalf,  the 
number  so  fixed  and  specified  shall  be  varied  by  the 
'Council. 

Form  of  Notice, 

To 

Whereas,  in  pursuance  of  the  statutory  provision  in  that 
behalf,  you  have  been  duly  registered  by  thef 

as  the  keeper  of  a 
common  lodging-house,  situated  at  ,  in 

the^  : 

Now  I,  ,  clerk  to  the  said  Council, 

do  hereby  give  you  notice  that,  in  the  exercise  of  the 
powers  conferred  upon  them  in  that  behalf,  the  said 
Council  have  fixed  as  the  maximum  number  of  lodgers 
authorised  to  be  received  at  any  one  time  into  such  house , 
and  into  the  several  rooms  therein,  the  number  specified 
in  respect  of  such  house  and  of  each  of  such  rooms  in  the 
Schedule  hereimto  appended. 

Schedule. 

Borough  [or  Urban  {or  Rural)  District]  of 
Common  lodging-house  situated  at 
Name  of  keeper 

The  maximum  number  of  lodgers  authorised  to  be 
■received  at  any  one  time  into  this  house  is 

The  maximum  number  of  lodgers  authorised  to  be 


Description 
or  number 
of  room. 

Dimensions 
or  cubical 
contents 
of  room. 

Maximum 
number  oi 
lodgers. 

Ground  storey. 

First  storey. 

Second  storey. 

Topmost  storey. 

For  the  purposes  of  this  notice  every  two  children 
under  the  age  of  ten  years  may  be  counted  as  one  lodger. 

Witness  my  hand  this  day  of  190  . 

Town  Clerk  (or  Clerk  to  the  Council). 


3.  A  keeper  of  a  common  lodging-house,  in  any  case 
where  the  Council  may,  from  time  to  time,  determine 
that  it  is  expedient  to  vary  the  number  fixed  by  them 
as  the  maximum  number  of  lodgers  authorised  to  be 
received  into  such  house,  or  into  any  room  therein,  and 
may,  from  time  to  time,  for  the  purpose  of  such  variation 
cause  to  be  duly  served  upon  or  delivered  to  such  keeper 
a  notice  in  writing  according  to  the  form  hereinafter 
prescribed,  shall  not,  at  any  one  time,  after  any  such 
notice  shall  have  been  duly  served  upon  or  delivered  to 
him,  and  after  the  date  specified  in  such  notice,  and 
until,  in  pursuance  of  the  provisions  of  this  byelaw,  the 
number  specified  in  such  notice  shall  be  further  variea, 
receive,  or  cause  or  suffer  to  be  received  into  such  house, 
or  into  any  room  therein,  a  greater  number  of  lodgers 
than  shall  be  specified  in  such  notice  as  the  maximum 
number  of  lodgers  authorised  to  be  received  into  such 
house,  or  into  such  room. 


To 


Form  of  Notice. 
of 


Whereas,  in  pursuance  of  the  statutory  provision  in 
that  behalf,  you  have  been  duly  registered  by  thell 

,  as  the  keeper  of  a  common 
lodging-house,   situated   at  ,   in   the  f 

And  whereas  the  said  Council  have  determined  that 
it  is  expedient  to  vary  the  number  heretofore  fixed  by 
them  as  the  maximum  number  of  lodgers  authorised 
to  be  received  at  any  one  time  into  such  house  and  into 
the  several  rooms  therein  : 

Now  I,  ,  clerk  of  the  said  Council, 

do  hereby  give  you  notice  that  from  and  after  the 
day  of  ,  the  maximum  number  of 

lodgers  authorised  to  be  received  at  any  one  time  into 
such  house  and  into  the  several  rooms  therein  shall  be 
the  number  specified  in  respect  of  such  house  and  of  each 
of  such  rooms  in  the  Schedule  hereunto  appended. 

Schedule. 

Borough  [or  Urban  {or  Rural)  District]  of 
Common  lodging-house  situated  at 
Name  of  keeper  .  ' 

The  maximum  number  .  of  lodgers  authorised  to  be 
received  at  any  one  time  into  this  house  is 


acting  by  the  Council  "  ;  or  "  Urban 


*  "  Mayor,  Aldermen,  and  Burgesses  of  the  Borough  of 
.(or  Rural)  District  Council  of  "  ;  as  the  case  may  he. 

t  Insert  TidTTiB  of  boTOugh  OY  U7'h(i7i  OT  TUToL  distvictf  ds  the  Cdsc  TTuiy  he 

X  "  Town  Council  of  the  Borough  of  "  ;  or  "  Urban  {or  Rural)  District  Council  of 

41S  the  case  may  be. 

§  Insert  name  of  borough  or  urban  or  rural  district,  as  the  case  may  be. 

il  "  Town  Council  of  the  Borough  of  !' ;  or  "  Urban  {or  Rural)  District  Council  of 

'OS  the  case  miy  be. 


203.— in. 


Y 
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Appendix       The  maximum  number  of  lodgers  authorised  to  be 
XXXV.     received  at  any  one  time  into  each  of  the  several  rooms 
in  this  house  is  the  number  specified  in  respect  of  such 
room  in  the  appropriate  column  of  the  following  table  : 




Description 
or  number 
of  room. 

Dimensions 
or  Cubical 
contents  of 
room. 

Maximum 
number  of 
lodgers. 

Ground  storey. 

First  storey. 

Second  storey. 

Topmost  storey. 

For  the  purposes  of  this  notice  every  two  children 
under  the  age  of  ten,  years  may  be  counted  as  one  lodger. 

Witness  my  hand  this  day  of  190  - 


Town  Clerk  (or  Clerh  to  the  Council). 


4.  A  keeper  of  a  common  lodging-house  shall  not, 
except  in  such  cases  as  are  herein-after  specified,  cause 
or  suffer  any  person  of  the  male  sex  above  the  age  of 
ten  years  to  use  or  occupy  any  room  which  may  be  used 
or  occupied  as  a  sleeping  apartment  by  persons  of  the 
female  sex. 

Such  keeper  shall  not,  except  in  such  cases  as  are 
hereinafter  specified,  cause  or  suffer  any  person  of  the 
female  sex  to  use  or  occupy  any  room  which  may  be  used 
or  occupied  as  a  sleeping  apartment  by  persons  of  the 
male  sex  above  the  age  of  ten  years  : 

Provided  that  this  byelaw  shall  not  be  taken  to  pro- 
hibit the  use  and  occupation  by  a  husband  and  wife  of 
any  room  which  may  not  be  used  or  occupied  by  any 
other  person  of  either  sex  above  the  age  of  ten  years,  or 
which  may  be  used,  in  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  the  byelaw  in  that  behalf,  as  a  sleeping  apartment  for 
two  or  more  married  couples. 

5.  Every  keeper  of  a  common  lodging-house  shall 
cause  every  room  therein  which  may  be  appointed  for 
use  and  occupation  as  a  sleeping  apartment  by  two  or 
more  married  couples  to  be  so  furnished  or  fitted  that 
every  bed,  when  in  use  and  occupation,  shall  be  effectually 
screened  from  the  view  of  any  occupant  of  any  other 
bed,  by  means  of  a  partition  of  wood  or  other  solid  material 
which  shall  be  constructed  and  fixed  or  placed  so  as  to 
allow  adequate  means  of  access  to  the  bed  which  such 
partition  is  intended  to  screen,  and  so  as  to  extend  up- 
wards throughout  the  whole  length  and  breadth  of  such 
bed  to  a  sufficient  height  above  such  bed,  and  down- 
wards to  a  distance  of  not  more  than  six  inches  above 
the  level  of  the  floor. 

6.  Every  keeper  of  a  common  lodging-house  shall 
cause  every  yard,  area,  forecourt,  or  other  open  space 
within  the  curtilage  of  the  premises  to  be  maintained 
at  all  times  in  good  order,  and  to  be  thoroughly  cleansed, 
from  time  to  time,  as  often  as  may  be  reasonably  necessary 
for  the  purpose  of  keeping  such  yard,  area,  forecourt,  or 
other  open  space  in  a  clean  and  wholesome  condition. 

^  7.  Every  keeper  of  a  common  lodging-house  shall 
cause  the  floor  of  every  room  or  passage  and  every  stair 
in  such  house  to  be  thoroughly  swept  once  at  least  in 
in  every  day,  before  the  hour  of  ten  in  the  forenoon,  and 
to  be  thoroughly  washed  once  at  least  in  every  week. 

8.  Every  keeper  of  a  common  lodging-house  shall 
cause  every  window,  every  fixture  or  fitting  of  wood, 
stone,  or  metal,  and  every  painted  surface  in  such  house 
to  be  thoroughly  cleansed,  from  time  to  time,  as  often 
as  shall  be  requisite. 


9.  Every  keeper  of  a  common  lodging-house  sha^n 
cause  all  bed-clothes  and  bedding,  and  every  bedstead 
used  in  such  house,  to  be  thoroughly  cleansed,  froni 
time  to  time,  as  often  as  shall  be  requisite  for  the  purpose 
of  keeping  such  bed-clothes,  bedding,  and  bedstead  ia 
a  clean  and  wholesome  condition. 

10.  Every  keeper  of  a  common  lodging-house  shall 
for  the  use  of  the  lodgers  received  into  such  house,  cause- 
to  be  provided  a  sufficient  number  of  basins  or  other 
receptacles  for  water,  of  adequate  capacity  and  suitably 
placed,  and  a  sufficient  supply  of  water  and  a  sufficient 
number  of  towels  for  use  in  connexion  with  such  basins, 
or  other  receptacles.  He  shall  cause  such  basins  or 
receptacles  to  be  kept  clean  and  in  good  order  and  the 
supply  of  towels  to  be  renewed,  from  time  to  time,  as. 
often  as  may  be  requisite. 

11.  Every  keeper  of  a  common  lodging-house  shall 
cause  all  solid  or  liquid  filth  or  refuse  to  be  removed 
once  at  least  in  every  day  before  the  hour  of  ten  in  the 
forenoon  from  every  room  in  such  house,  and  shall  once 
at  least  in  every  day  cause  every  vessel,  utensil,  or  other 
receptacle  for  such  filth  or  refuse  to  be  thoroughly 
cleansed. 

12.  Every  keeper  of  a  common  lodging-house  shall 
cause  the  seat,  floor,  and  walls  of  every  watercloset, 
earthcloset,  or  privy  belonging  to  such  house  to  be 
thoroughly  cleansed,  from  time  to  time,  as  often  as. 
may  be  necessary  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  such  seat^ 
floor,  and  walls  in  a  clean  and  wholesome  condition. 

13.  Every  keeper  of  a  common  lodging-house  shalB 
cause  every  part  of  the  structure  of  every  watercloset 
belonging  to  such  house  to  be  maintained  at  all  timea 
in  good  order,  and  every  part  of  the  apparatus  of  such 
water-closet  and  every  drain  or  means  of  drainage  with 
which  such  watercloset  may  communicate,  to  be  main- 
tained at  all  times  in  good  order  and  efficient  action. 

14.  Every  keeper  of  a  common  lodging-house  shall  cause 
every  earthcloset  or  privy  belonging  to  such  house,  and 
everj'  receptacle  for  filth  provided  or  used  in  or  in  connect 
tion  with  such  earth  closet  or  privy,  to  be  maintained  at 
all  times  in  good  order  and  in  a  wholesome  condition. 

He  shall  cause  all  such  means  or  apparatus  as  may  be 
provided  or  used  in  or  in  connection  with  such  earthcloset. 
or  privy  and  such  receptacle,  for  the  frequent  and 
effectual  application  of  dry  earth  or  other  deodorising  sub- 
stance to  any  filth  deposited  in  such  receptacle,  to  be 
maintained  at  aU  times  in  good  order  and  efficient  action; 

He  shall  cause  a  sufficient  supply  of  such  dry  earth 
or  other  deodorising  substance  to  be  from  time  to  time 
provided  for  use  in  such  earth  closet,  privy  or  receptacle 
for  filth,  and  shall  cause  such  dry  earth  or  other  deodoris- 
ing substance  to  be  frequently  and  effectually  applied  to. 
such  filth,  or  he  shall  cause  such  dry  earth  or  other  deodor- 
ising substance  as  may,  from  time  to  time,  be  supplied  to- 
such  house,  in  pursuance  of  the  statutory  provision  in. 
that  behalf,  by  the  Council  or  by  any  person  with  whom 
they  may  contract  for  the  purpose  to  be  frequently  and 
effectually  applied  to  such  filth. 

15.  Every  keeper  of  a  common  lodging-house  shall 
cause  every  ashpit  belonging  to  such  house  to  be  main- 
tained at  all  times  in  good  order  and  in  a  wholesome 
condition. 

He  shall  not  cause  or  suffer  any  filth  or  wet  refuse  to- 
be  thrown  into  any  ashpit  constructed  and  adapted  for 
use  only  as  a  receptacle  for  ashes,  dust,  and  dry  refuse. 

16.  Every  keeper  of  a  common  lodging-house  shalE 
cause  all  such  means  of  ventilation  as  may  be  provided 
in  or  in  connection  with  any  room  or  passage  in  such 
house  and  in  or  in  connection  with  any  water  closet,, 
earthcloset,  or  privy  belonging  to  such  house,  to  be 
maintained  at  all  times  in  good  order  and  efficient  action^ 

17.  Every  keeper  of  a  common  lodging-house  shall, 
except  in  such  cases  as  are  hereinafter  specified,  cause 
every  window  in  every  room  in  such  house  which  may  be 
appointed  for  use  and  occupation  as  a  sleeping  apart- 
ment to  be  opened  and  to  be  kept  fully  open  for  one  hour 
at  least  in  the  forenoon,  and  for  one  hour  at  least  in  the 
afternoon  of  every  day : 

Provided  that  such  keeper  shall  not  be  required,  ia 
pursuance  of  this  byelaw,  to  cause  any  such  window  to 
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he  opened  or  to  be  kept  open  at  any  time  when  the  state 
•oi  the  weather  is  such  as  to  render  it  necessary  that  the 
window  should  be  closed,  or  when  any  bed  in  such  room 
may  be  occupied  by  any  lodger  in  consequence  of  sick- 
aiess  or  of  other  sufficient  cause. 

18.  Every  keeper  of  a  common  lodging-house  shall 
•cause  the  bed-clothes  of  every  bed  in  such  house  to  be 
removed  from  such  bed  as  soon  as  conveniently  may  be 
after  such  bed  shall  have  been  vacated  by  any  lodger, 
^ind  shall  cause  all  such  bed-clothes  and  the  bed  from 
-which  such  bed-clothes  may  have  been  removed  to  be 
freely  exposed  to  the  air  for  one  hour  at  least  in  the  fore- 
noon or  for  one  hour  at  least  in  the  afternoon  of  every  day. 

19.  Every  keeper  of  a  common  lodging-house,  immedi- 
ately after  he  shall  have  been  informed  or  shall  have 
ascertained  that  any  lodger  in  such  house  is  ill  of  any 
infectious  disease,  shall  adopt  all  such  precautions  as 
may  be  necessary  to  prevent  the  spread  of  such  infectious 
■disease. 

Such  keeper  shall  not,  at  any  time  while  such  lodger 
is  suffering  from  such  infectious  disease,  cause  or  allow 
any  other  person  except  the  wife  or  any  other  relative  of 
such  lodger,  or  except  a  person  voluntarily  in  attendance 
on  such  lodger,  to  use  or  occupy  the  same  room  as  such 
iodger. 

Where  in  pursuance  of  the  statutory  provision  in  that 
laehalf,  the  Council  may  order  the  removal  of  such  lodger 
to  a  hospital  or  other  place  for  the  reception  of  the  sick, 
■such  keeper,  on  being  informed  of  such  order,  shall  forth- 
with take  all  such  steps  as  may  be  requisite  on  his  part  to 
secure  the  safe  and  prompt  removal  of  such  lodger  in 
compliance  with  the  order  of  the  Council,  and  shall,  in 
■and  about  such  removal,  adopt  all  such  precautions  as, 
an  accordance  with  any  instructions  which  he  may  receive 
from  the  medical  officer  of  health,  may  be  most  suitable 
for  the  circumstances  of  the  case. 

Where,  in  consequence  of  the  illness  of  such  lodger, 
there  may  be  reasonable  grounds  for  apprehending  the 
spread  of  infection  through  the  admission  of  lodgers  to 
any  room  or  rooms  in  such  house  or  through  the  admission 
to  such  room  or  rooms  of  the  maximum  number  of  lodgers 
■authorised  to  be  received  therein,  such  keeper,  after  being 
furnished  with  the  necessary  instructions  from  the  medi- 
■cal  officer  of  health,  and  until  the  grounds  for  appre- 
hending the  spread  of  infection  shall  have  been  removed, 
shall  cease  to  receive  any  lodger  in  such  room  or  rooms  or 
shall  receive  therein  such  number  of  lodgers,  being  less 
than  the  maximum  number,  as  the  exigencies  of  the  case 
may  require. 

Such  keeper  shall,  immediately  after  the  death,  removal 
■or  recovery  of  any  lodger  who  may  have  been  ill  of  any 
infectious  disease,  give  written  notice  thereof  to  the 
medical  officer  of  health,  and  shall,  as  soon  as  conveni- 
ently may  be,  cause  every  part  of  the  room  which  may 
have  been  occupied  by  such  lodger  to  be  thoroughly 
cleansed  and  disinfected,  and  shall  also  cause  every 
article  in  such  room  which  may  be  liable  to  retain  in- 
fection to  be  in  like  manner  cleansed  and  disinfected 
unless  the  Council  shall  have  ordered  the  same  to  be 
destroyed. 

He  shall  comply  with  all  instructions  of  the  medical 
■officer  of  health  as  to  the  proper  cleansing  and  disin- 
fection of  the  room  and  articles. 

When  the  same  shall  have  been  thoroughly  cleansed 
and  disinfected  in  accordance  with  such  instructions,  he 
shall  give  written  notice  thereof  to  the  medical  officer  of 
health  ;  and,  until  two  days  from  the  giving  of  such 
notice  shall  have  elapsed,  and  unless  and  until  by  such 


cleansing  and  disinfection  the  necessary  precautions  for 
preventing  the  spread  of  disease  shall  have  been  duly 
taken,  such  keeper  shall  not  cause  or  suffer  any  other 
lodger  to  be  received  into  the  room  which,  in  the  case 
hereinbefore  specified,  may  have  been  exposed  to 
infection. 

20.  A  keeper  of  a  common  lodging-house  shall  not,  at 
any  time,  cause  or  suffer  any  room  which  may  be  appointed 
for  use  as  a  kitchen  or  scullery  to  be  used  or  occupied 
as  a  sleeping  apartment. 

21.  A  keeper  of  a  common  lodging-house  shall  not 
cause  or  suffer  any  bed  in  any  room  which  may  be  used 
as  a  sleeping  apartment  by  persons  of  the  male  sex  abova 
the  age  of  ten  years,  to  be  occupied  at  any  one  time  by 
more  than  one  such  person. 

22.  A  keeper  of  a  common  lodging-house  shall  not 
cause  or  suffer  any  lodger  to  occupy  any  bed  in  such 
house  at  any  time  within  the  period  of  eight  hours  after 
such  bed  shall  have  been  vacated  by  the  last  preceding 
occupant  thereof. 

23.  Every  keeper  of  a  common  lodging-house  "shall 
cause  every  room  in  such  house,  which  may  be  appointed 
for  use  and  occupation  as  a  sleeping  apartment,  to  be 
furnished  with  such  number  of  beds  and  bedsteads,  and 
with  such  a  supply  of  bedclothes  and  of  necessary  utensils 
as  may  be  sufficient  for  the  requirements  of  the  number 
of  lodgers  received  into  such  room. 

24.  Every  keeper  of  a  common  lodging-house,  on 
receiving  from  the  council  a  notice  or  placard  wherein 
shall  be  stated  the  description  or  number  of  the  room  to 
which  such  notice  or  placard  may  apply,  and  the  maxi- 
mum number  of  lodgers  authorised  to  be  received  at  any 
one  time  in  such  room,  shall  put  up  or  affix  and  continue 
such  notice  or  placard  in  a  suitable  and  conspicuous 
position  in  such  room,  and  in  such  a  manner  that  the 
words  and  figures  in  such  notice  or  placard  may  be  clearly 
and  distinctly  visible  and  legible. 

He  shall  not,  at  any  time,  wilfully  conceal,  deface, 
alter,  or  obliterate  any  letter  or  figure  in  such  notice  or 
placard,  or  wilfully  or  carelessly  injure  or  destroy  such 
notice  or  placard, 

25.  Every  keeper  of  a  common  lodging-house,  on 
receiving  from  the  Council,  for  the  purpose  of  exhibition 
in  such  house  or  in  any  room  therein,  a  copy  or  copies  of 
any  byelaw  or  byelaws  for  the  time  being  in  force  with 
respect  to  common  lodging-houses,  shall  put  up  or  affix 
and  continue  such  copy  or  copies  in  a  suitable  and  con- 
spicuous position  in  such  house,  or  in  such  room,  and  in 
such  a  manner  that  the  contents  of  such  copies  or  copy 
may  be  clearly  and  distinctly  visible  and  legible. 

He  shall  not,  at  any  time,  wilfully  conceal,  deface, 
alter,  or  obhterate  any  part  of  the  contents  of  such  copy 
or  copies,  or  wilfully  or  carelessly  injure  or  destroy  such 
copy  or  copies. 

26.  Every  keeper  of  a  common  lodging-house  who 
shall  offend  against  any  of  the  foregoing  byelaws  shall  be 
liable  for  every  such  offence  to  a  penalty  of  Five  Pounds, 
and  in  the  case  of  a  continuing  offence  to  a  further  penalty 
of  Forty  Shillings  for  each  day  after  written  notice  of  the 
offence  from  the  Council : 

Provided  nevertheless,  that  the  justices  or  court  before 
whom  any  complaint  may  be  made  or  any  proceedings 
may  be  taken  in  respect  of  any  such  offence  may,  if  they 
think  fit,  adjudge  the  payment,  as  a  penalty,  of  any  sum 
less  than  the  full  amount  of  the  penalty  imposed  by  this 
byelaw. 
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DEPARTMENTAL  COMMITTEE  ON  VAGRANCY  : 


2.   Byelaws  made  by  the  London  County  Council  in  respect  of  Common  Lodging-Houses. 


The  London  County  Council  (General  Powers)  Act,  1902, 
Appendix  _  j  v 

XXXV.      provides — 

  Section  53  (2) — The  Council  may  make  by-laws — 

(a)  For  fixing  and  from  time  to  time  varying  the 
number  of  lodgers  -who  may  be  received  into  a  common 
lodging-house,  and  for  the  separation  of  the  sexes 
therein :  and  * 

(6)  For  promoting  cleanliness  and  ventilation  in 
such  houses ;  and 

(c)  For  the  giving  of  notices  and  the  taking  pre- 
cautions in  the  case  of  any  infectious  diesase  ;  and 

{d)  Generally  for  the  well -ordering  of  such  houses. 

♦Byelaws 

Made  by  the  London  County  Council  under  Sec.  53  (2)  of 
the  London  County  Council  (General  Powers)  Act,  1902, 
in  respect  of  Common  Lodging-Houses  within  the  County 
of  London. 

1.    In  these  byelaws,  unless  the  context  otherwise 
requires — 

Inteipreta-  The  expression  "  keeper  "  means,  until  the  first 

tion.  appUcation  for  a  licence  in  respect  of  a  registered 

common  lodging-house  shall  have  been  granted,  the 
person  registered  as  keeper  thereof,  and  save  as  afore- 
said means  the  person  for  the  time  being  licensed  to 
keep  a  common  lodging-house. 

The  expression  "  Council "  means  the  London 
County  Council. 

Fixi  ng  of  2.    A  keeper  shall  not  at  any  one  time  receive  or  cause  or 

1B umber  of  suffer  to  be  received  into  a  common  lodging-house,  or 
odgers.  j^to  any  room  therein,  a  greater  number  of  lodgers  than 
shall  be  fixed  by  the  Council  and  be  specified  in  a  notice 
according  to  the  form  in  Schedule  I.  to  these  by-law&, 
which  shall  be  duly  served  upon  or  delivered  to  such 
keeper,  and  shall  continue  in  force  until  in  pursuance  of 
the  provisions  of  the  byelaw  in  that  behalf  the  number  so 
fixed  and  specified  shall  be  varied  by  the  Council. 

\7'ariation  of  3.  The  Council  may  in  any  case  where  they  determine 
number  of  that  it  is  expedient  to  vary  the  number  of  lodgers  fixed  by 
lodgers.  them  to  be  received  into  a  common  lodging-house  or  into 
any  room  therein,  from  time  to  time  cause  to  be  duly 
served  upon  or  defivered  to  the  keeper  of  such  house  a 
notice  according  to  the  form  in  Schedule  II.  to  these 
by-laws,  and  such  keeper  shall  not  at  any  one  time  after 
the  date  specified  in  such  notice  receive  or  cause  or  suffer 
to  be  received  into  such  house  or  into  any  room  therein  a 
greater  number  of  lodgers  than  shall  be  specified  in  such 
notice,  and  such  notice  shall  continue  in  force  until  in 
pursuance  of  the  provisions  of  this  byelaw  the  number  of 
lodgers  so  fixed  and  specified  shall  be  further  varied. 

Sleeping  4.    The  keeper  shall  not  permit  any  room  in  a  common 

xooms.  lodging-house  not  appointed  for  use  as  a  sleeping  apart- 

ment to  be  occupied  or  used  as  a  sleeping  apartment. 
Tickets  as  to     5-    The  keeper  shall  fix  and  keep  in  a  conspicuous  place 
number  of      and  in  such  a  manner  that  the  contents  may  be  clearly  and 
lodgers  to  be  distinctly  visible  and  legible  in  each  room  appointed  for 
exhibited.  as  a  sleeping  room  in  a  common  lodging-house  a  ticket 

to  be  supplied  by  the  Council  in  the  form  prescribed  in 
Schedule  III.  to  these  by-laws,  and  the  keeper  shall  not  at 
any  time  wilfully  conceal,  deface,  alter,  or  obliterate  any 
letters  or  figures  on  such  ticket,  or  wilfully  or  carelessly 
injure  or  destroy  such  ticket. 
Byelaws  to  be     6.    Every  keeper  on  receiving  from  the  Council,  for  the 
exhibited       purpose  of  exhibition  in  a  common  lodging-house  or  in  any 
and  kept        room  therein,  a  copy  or  copies  of  any  by  .  law  orby;laws 
undefaced.     £qj,  ^^^q  time  being  in  force  with  respect  to  common  lodging- 
houses,  shall  put  up  or  affix  and  continue  such  copy  or 
copies  in  a  suitable  and  conspicuous  place  in  such  house, 
or  in  such  room,  and  in  such  a  manner  that  the  contents  of 
such  copy  or  copies  may  be  clearly  and  distinctly  visible 
and  legible,  and  the  keeper  shall  not  wilfully  conceal, 
deface,  alter  or  obliterate  any  part  of  the  contents  of  such 
copy  or  copies  of  any  by.  law,  or  wilfully  or  carelessly 
injure  or  destroy  such  copy  or  copies. 
Two  children     7-    For  the  purpose  of  determining  the  number  of 
under  six       lodgers  who  may  be  received  into  any  common  lodging- 
years  of  age   house,  or  into  any  room  therein,  two  children  under  six 
to  be  counted  years  of  ftge  shall  be  counted  as  one  person. 

as  one  person.  1   

*  The  marginal  notes  do  not  form  pa,rt  of  the  byelaws. 


8.  The  keeper  shall  not  permit  any  room  in  a  common  Use  of  under- 
lodging-house  to  be  used  as  a  sleeping  apartment  if  the  floor  ground  roomi 
of  such  room  is  more  than  three  feet  below  the  surface  of  sleeping 
the  footway  of  the  adjoining  street  or  of  the  ground  r*^""'^- 
adjoining  or  nearest  to  the  room.    Provided  that  this 

byelaw  shall  not  preclude  the  keeper  from  continuing  to 
use  as  a  sleeping  apartment  any  room  so  used  with  the 
sanction  of  the  Council  at  the  date  when  these  by-laws 
came  into  operation  in  cases  where — 

(a)  The  room  is  in  every  part  thereof  at  least  seven 
feet  high  measured  from  the  floor  to  the  ceiling,  and 
has  at  least  three  feet  of  its  height  above  the  surface 
of  the  street  or  ground  adjoining  or  nearest  to  the 
room  ; 

(h)  Every  wall  of  the  room  is  constructed  with  a 
proper  damp  course,  and,  if  in  contact  with  the  soil,  is 
effectually  secured  against  dampness  from  that  soil ; 

(c)  There  is  outside  of  and  adjoining  the  room  and 
extending  along  the  entire  frontage  thereof  and 
upwards  from  six  inches  below  the  level  of  the  floor 
thereof  an  open  area  properly  paved  at  least  four  feet 
wide  in  every  part  thereof ; 

(d)  The  said  area  and  the  soil  immediately  below 
the  room  are  effectually  drained  ; 

(e)  If  the  room  has  a  hollow  floor,  the  space  beneath 
it  is  sufficiently  ventilated  to  the  outer  air  ; 

(/)  Any  drain  passing  under  the  room  is  properly 
constructed  of  a  gas-tight  pipe  ; 

(gr)  The  room  is  effectually  secured  aga-inst  the 
rising  of  any  effluvia  or  exhalation  ; 

(h)  The  room  is  effectually  ventilated  ; 

(i)  The  room  has  a  fireplace  with  a  proper  chimney 
or  flue  ; 

(j)  The  room  has  one  or  more  windows  opening 
directly  into  the  external  air  with  a  total  area  clear  of 
the  sash  frames  equal  to  at  least  one- tenth  of  the  floor 
area  of  the  room,  and  so  constructed  that  one-half  at 
least  of  each  window  of  the  room  can  be  opened,  and 
the  opening  in  each  case  extends  to  the  top  of  the 
window. 

9.  The  keeper  shall  not,  except  as  hereinafter  provided.  Separation  (jf 
receive  as  a  lodger  or  lodgers  any  single  man,  except  in  the  sexe.'is. 
such  part  of  the  common  lodging-house  as  shall  be  appro- 
priated exclusively  to  the  use  of  men,  or  any  single  woman, 

except  in  such  part  of  the  house  as  shall  be  appropriated  ex- 
clusively to  the  use  of  women,  or  any  married  couple,  or 
parents  with  their  children  under  ten  years  of  age,  except 
in  such  part  of  the  house  as  shall  be  appropriated  exclu- 
sively to  the  use  of  married  couples,  or  parents  with  their 
children  under  ten  years  of  age. 

10.  The  keeper  shall  not,  except  in  such  cases  as  are 
hereinafter  specified,  cause  or  suffer  any  person  of  the  male 
sex  above  the  age  of  ten  years  to  use  or  occupy  any  room 
which  may  be  used  or  occupied  as  a  sleeping  apartment  by 
persons  of  the  female  sex. 

The  keeper  shall  not,  except  in  such  cases  as  are  herein- 
after specified,  cause  or  suffer  any  person  of  the  female 
sex  to  use  or  occupy  any  room  which  may  be  used  or 
occupied  as  a  sleeping  apartment  by  persons  of  the  male 
sex  above  the  age  of  ten  years. 

Provided  that  this  byalaw  shall  not  be  taken  to  prohibit 
the  use  and  occupation  by  a  husband  and  wife  of  any  room 
which  may  not  be  used  or  occupied  by  any  other  person  of 
either  sex  above  the  age  of  ten  years,  or  which  may  be 
used  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  by-law  in 
that  behalf,  as  a  sleeping  apartment  for  two  or  more 
married  couples. 

11.  The  keeper  shall,  except  as  hereinafter  provided, 
cause  every  room  in  a  common  lodging-house,  which  may 
be  appointed  for  use  and  occupation  as  a  sleeping  apart- 
ment by  two  or  more  married  couples,  to  be  so  furnished 
or  fitted  that  every  bed.  when  in  use  and  occupation,  shall 
be  effectually  screened  from  the  view  of  any  occupant  of 
any  other  bed,  by  means  of  a  partition  of  wood  or  other 
solid  material,  which  shall  be  constructed  and  fixed  or 
placed  so  as  to  allow  adequate  means  of  access  to  the  bed 
which  such  partition  is  intended  to  screen,  and  so  as  to 
extend  upwards  throughout  the  whole  length  and  breadth 
of  such  bed  to  a  sufficient  height  above  such  bed  and  down- 
wards to  a  distance  of  not  more  than  six  inches  above  the 
level  of  the  floor,  and  each  part  thus  partitioned  off  to 
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Cleansing 
common 
lodging- 
houses. 


Maintenance 
of  urinals, 
water-closets 
and  drains  in 
proper  condi- 
tion of  repair. 


ondition 
and  use  of 
dust  recept- 
acles. 


Yardo,  etc., 
to  be  kept  in 
good  order 
and  clean. 


Venfiilation. 


contain  a  bed  shall  have  on  one  of  its  sides  the  whole  or 
part  of  a  window  opening  directly  into  the  external  air ; 
provided  that  if  a  common  lodging-house  lawfully  used 
as  such  at  the  date  of  the  confirmation  of  these  bye  laws 
cannot  reasonably  be  made  to  comply  forthwith  with  the 
foregoing  provision  as  to  windows,  the  said  provision  shall 
not  apply  to  such  house  until  the  expiration  of  a  period  of 
five  years  from  such  date. 

12.  A  keeper  shall,  in  the  first  week  in  the  month  of 
April  and  in  the  first  week  in  the  month  of  October,  in 
every  year,  cause  every  part  of  a  common  lodging-house 
to  be  cleansed,  and  shall,  at  the  same  time,  except  in  such 
cases  as  are  hereinafter  specified,  cause  every  area,  the 
interior  surface  of  every  ceiling  and  wall  of  every  water- 
closet  belonging  to  the  premises,  and  the  interior  surface 
of  every  ceiling  and  wall  of  every  room,  staircase  and 
passage  in  the  house,  to  be  thoroughly  stopped,  cleansed, 
and  lime-washed  or  distempered.  Provided  that  if  any 
such  interior  surface  is  painted  or  covered  with  material 
which  is  such  as  to  render  the  lime-washing  thereof  un- 
suitable or  inexpedient,  this  byelaw  shall  be  deemed 
to  be  satisfied,  so  long  as  such  surface  is  thoroughly 
cleansed  and  the  paint  or  other  covering  thereon  is  re- 
newed, if  such  cleansing  or  renewal  be  necessary  for  the 
purpose  of  keeping  the  house  in  a  cleanly  and  wholesome 
condition. 

13.  The  keeper  shall,  as  often  as  may  be  necessary  to 
keep  the  same  in  a  clean  and  wholesome  state,  cause  all 
the  rooms,  passages,  stairs,  floors,  windows,  doors  and 
walls  of  a  common  lodging-house  to  be  thoroughly  cleansed 
and  freed  from  vermin,  and  shall  also  cause  the  floors 
of  every  room,  passage  and  staircase,  to  be  thoroughly 
swept  daily  before  the  hour  of  three  in  the  afternoon, 
and  to  be  well  and  sufficiently  washed  once  in  each  week. 

14.  The  keeper  shall  cause  all  the  beds,  bed-clothes, 
bedding,  and  bedsteads,  used  in  a  common  lodging- 
house  to  be  thoroughly  cleansed  as  often  as  shall  be 
requisite  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  such  beds,  bed-clothes, 
bedding,  and  bedsteads  in  a  clean  and  wholesome  con- 
dition and  free  from  vermin. 

15.  The  keeper  shall  cause  all  solid  or  liquid  filth  or 
refuse  to  be  removed  once  at  least  ia  every  day  before 
the  hour  of  eleven  in  the  forenoon  from  every  room  in  a 
common  lodging-house  and  shall  once  at  least  in  every 
day  cause  every  vessel,  utensil  or  other  receptacle  for 
such  filth  or  refuse  to  be  thoroughy  cleansed. 

16.  The  keeper  shall  cause  every  urinal,  and  the  floors, 
walls,  door,  ceiling,  seat  and  apparatus  of  every  water 
closet  belonging  to  a  common  lodging-house  to  be  kept 
free  from  filth,  and-ciean-in  all  other  respects. 

17.  The  keeper  shall  cause  every  part  of  the  structure 
of  every  water-closet  and  urinal  belonging  to  a  common 
lodging-house  to  be  maintained  at  all  times  in  good  order, 
and  every  part  of  the  apparatus  of  such  water-closet  and 
urinal  and  every  drain  or  means  of  drainage  with  which 
such  water-closet  or  urinal  may  commvinicate  to  be  main- 
taiaed  at  all  times  in  good  order  and  efficient  action. 

18.  The  keeper  shall  cause  every  receptacle  for  dust, 
ashes  and  other  house  refuse,  belonging  to  a  common 
lodging-house  to  be  maintained  at  all  times  in  good  order 
and  in  a  wholesome  condition,  and  shall  not  cause  or 
suffer  any  filth  or  liquid  refuse  to  be  thrown  into  any  such 
receptacle. 

19.  The  keeper  shall  cause  every  yard,  area,  forecourt 
or  other  open  space  within  the  curtilage  of  the  premises 
of  a  common  lodging-house  to  be  kept  at  aU  times  in  good 
order  and  thoroughly  clean  and  free  from  any  accumula- 
tion of  filth  or  refuse,  and  shall,  as  often  as  shall  be  re- 
quisite, wash  all  paved  surfaces  in  such  yard,  area,  fore- 
court or  other  open  space. 

20.  The  keeper  shall  cause  all  such  means  of  ventila- 
tion as  may  be  provided  in  or  in  connection  with  any 
room,  passage,  or  staircase  in  a  common  lodging-house, 
or  in  connection  with  any  water  closet  or  urinal  belonging 
to  such  house,  to  be  maintained  at  aU  times  in  good  order 
and  efi&cient  action. 

21.  The  keeper  shaU  cause  the  window  of  every  room 
in,  and  of  every  passage,  staircase  and  water-closet  of  a 
common  lodging-house  to  be  kept  fully  open  for  such  time 
every  day  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  purposes  of  ven- 
tilation, and  shall  cause  the  windows  of  every  room  which 
may  be  appointed  for  use  and  occupation  as  a  sleeping 
apartment  to  be  kept  fully  open  from  10  a.m.  to  4  p.m. 


each  day  during  the  months  of  October,  November,  Appendix 
December,  January,  February,  March  and  April,  and  XX.W. 

from  10  a.m.  to  6  p.m.  each  day  during  the  months  of   ■ 

May,  June,  July,  August,  and  September.  Provided 
that  such  keeper  shall  not  be  required  in  pursuance  of 
this  byelaw  to  cause  any  window  to  be  opened,  or  to 
be  kept  open,  when  the  state  of  the  weather  is  such  as  to 
render  it  necessary  that  the  window  shall  be  closed,  or 
to  cause  any  window  in  any  room  to  be  opened  or  kept 
open  when  any  bed  in  such  room  is  occupied  by  any 
lodger  in  consequence  of  sickness  or  of  other  sufiicicnt 
cause. 

22.  The  keeper  shall  cause  every  room  in  a  common  I'^urniture, 
lodging-house  which  may  be  appointed  for  use  and  occupa- 
tion as  a  sleeping  apartment  to  be  furnished  with  such 
number  of  beds  and  bedsteads  and  with  such  a  supply  of 
bed-clothes  and  of  necessary  utensils  as  may  be  sufficient 

for  the  requirements  of  the  number  of  lodgers  authorised 
to  be  received  into  such  room,  and  he  shall  cause  every 
sleeping  apartment,  other  than  a  room  occupied  by 
married  couples,  to  be  furnished  with  bedsteads  and 
bedding  of  a  size  adapted  for  one  person  only. 

23.  A  keeper  of  a  common  lodging-house  shall  not 
cause  or  suffer  any  bed  in  any  room  which  may  be  used 
as  a  sleeping  apartment  by  persons  of  the  male  sex  above 
the  age  of  ten  years,  to  be  occupied  at  any  one  time  by 
more  than  one  such  person. 

24.  Tlie  keeper  shall  cause  the  bed-clothes  of  every  Beds  and 
bed  in  a  common  lodging-house  to  be  removed  from  such  bed-clothes 
bed  as  soon  as  conveniently  may  be  after  such  bed  shall  aired, 
have  been  vacated  by  any  lodger,  and  shall  cause  all  such 
bed-clothes  and  the  bed  from  which  such  bed-clothes  may 

have  been  removed  to  be  freely  exposed  to  the  air  for  a 
sufficient  time  to  ensure  that  the  beds  and  bed- clothes 
are  properly  aired. 

25.  The  keeper  shall,  for  the  use  of  the  lodgers  received  Provision 
into  a  common  lodging-house,  cause  to  be  provided  a  for  washing, 
sufficient  number  of  basins  or  other  receptacles  for  water, 

of  adequate  capacity  and  suitably  placed,  and  a  sufficient 
supply  of  water  and  a  sufficient  number  of  towels  for  use 
in  connection  with  such  basins  or  other  receptacles,  and 
shall  cause  such  basins  or  receptacles  to  be  kept  clean 
and  in  good  order  and  the  supply  of  towels  to  be  renewed 
from  time  to  time  as  often  as  may  be  requisite. 

26.  Every  keeper  shall  keep  and  maintain  in  good  con-  Precautions 
dition  and  repair  and  in  efficient  working  order  all  means  against  fire, 
provided  for  the  escape  of  the  inmates  of  the  common 
lodging-house  in  case  of  fire.    The  keeper  shall  cause 
fire-extinguishing  appUances,  which  shall  be  reasonably 
sufficient,  to  be  kept  constantly  charged,  and  available 

for  use  on  each  floor  of  the  common  lodging-house. 

The  keeper  shall  not  use  or  suffer  or  permit  to  be  used 
in  any  part  of  a  common  lodging-house  into  which  lodgers 
are  received  any  lighted  candle  or  any  lamp  supplied  with 
paraffin,  mineral  or  other  oil  or  spirit  for  Ughting,  heating 
or  cooking  purposes,  unless  such  candle  is  properly  pro- 
tected or  such  lamp  is  so  constructed,  protected  and 
secured  as  not  to  involve  risk  of  fire  to  the  house  or  its 
contents. 

Every  keeper  shall  cause  all  gas  burners  in  a  common 
lodging-house  to  be  protected,  where  necessary,  by  glass 
or  wire  globes,  and  shall  also  cause  all  gas  burners  within 
three  feet  of  an  inflammable  ceiling  in  any  such  house  to- 
be  fitted  with  consumers  to  distribute  the  heat. 

Tiie  keeper  shall  not  store  or  keep  or  allow  to  be  stored 
or  kept  any  paraffin,  mineral  or  other  oil,  or  spirit,  or 
matches,  or  any  explosive  substance  in  any  cupboard  or  ' 
other  space  situate  under  any  staircase  in  a  common 
lodging-house. 

27.  The  keeper  of  a  common  lodging-house  shall,  im-  Precations  8is 
mediately  after  he  shall  have  been  informed  or  shall  to  infectious 
have  ascertained  that  any  lodger  in  such  house  is  ill  of  disease. 

any  infectious  or  contagious  disease,  give  immediate 
notice  in  writing  thereof  to  the  medical  officer  of  health 
of  the  county,  and  adopt  all  such  precautions  as  may  be 
necessary  to  prevent  the  spread  of  such  disease.  Such 
keeper  shall  not,  at  any  time  while  such  person  is  suffering 
from  such  disease,  cause  or  allow  any  other  person^ 
except  a  person  voluntarily  in  attendance  on  the  person 
so  suffering,  to  use  or  occupy  the  same  room  as  such 
person. 

Where  in  pursuance  of  any  statutory  provision  in  that 
behalf,  the  removal  of  any  person  to  a  hospital  or  other 
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place  for  the  reception  of  the  sick  is  ordered,  the  keeper, 
on  being  informed  of  such  order,  shall  forthwith  take 
all  such  steps  as  may  be  requisite  on  his  part  to  secure 
the  safe  and  prompt  removal  of  such  person  in  compliance 
with  the  order,  and  shall,  in  and  about  such  removal, 
adopt  all  such  precautions  as,  in  accordance  with  any 
instructions  which  he  may  receive  from  either  the  medical 
officer  of  health  of  the  county  or  of  the  metropolitan 
borough  in  which  the  common  lodging-house  is  situated, 
may  be  most  suitable  for  the  circumstances  of  the  case. 

Where,  in  consequence  of  the  illness  of  such  person, 
there  may  be  reasonable  grounds  for  apprehending  the 
spread  of  infection  through  the  admission  of  a  lodger  to 
any  room  or  rooms  in  a  common  lodging-house,  or  through 
the  admission  to  such  rooms  or  rooms  of  the  maximum 
number  of  lodgers  who  may  be  received  therein,  such 
keeper,  after  receiving  instructions  from  the  medical 
officer  of  health  of  the  county  or  of  the  metropolitan 
borough  as  aforesaid,  and  until  the  grounds  for  appre- 
hending the  spread  of  infection  shall  have  been  removed, 
shall  cease  to  receive  any  lodger  into  such  room  or  rooms, 
or  shall  receive  therein  such  lodgers  only  as  the  exigencies 
of  the  case  may  require. 

Penalties. 

28.  Any  person  offending  against  any  of  the  foregoing 
byelaws  shall  be  liable  for  every  such  offence  to  a  penalty 
of  £5,  and  to  a  further  penalty  of  40s.  for  each  day  on 


which  the  offence  continues  after  written  notice  from  the 
Council.  Provided  nevertheless  that  the  justicea  or  court 
before  whom  any  complaint  may  be  made  or  any  proceed- 
ings may  be  taken  in  respect  of  any  such  offence  may, 
if  they  think  fit,  adjudge  the  pajonent  as  a  penalty  of  any 
sum  less  than  the  full  amount  of  the  penalty  imposed  by 
this  by-law. 

Commencement  of  byelaws. 

29.  These  byelaws  shall  come  into  force  on  the  1st  day 
of  October,  1903. 

The  seal  of  the  London  County  Council  was  hereunto 
affixed  on  the  second  day  of  July,  1903. 


G.  L.  GOMME, 

Clerh  of  the  London  County  Council. 


& 

Allowed  by  the  Local  Government  Board  this  fourteenth 
day  of  August,  1903. 

S.  B.  Peovis, 

Secretary, 
Acting  on  behalf  of  the  said  Board 
under  the  authority  of  their 
General  Order,  dated  the 
twenty-sixth  day  of  May, 
1877. 


SCHEDULE  1. 


To  of- 

Whekeas,  in  pursuance  of  the  statutory  provision  in 
that  behalf  you  have  been  duly  licensed  by  the  London 
County  Council  to  use  the  premises  situated  at 
in  the  County  of  London,  for  the  purpose  of  a  common 
lodging-house,  and  to  receive  lodgers  therein : 

Now,  I,  ,  Clerk  to  the  said  Council,  do 

hereby  give  you  notice  that,  in  exercise  of  the  powers 
conferred  upon  them  in  that  behalf,  the  said  Council  have 
fixed  as  the  number  of  lodgers  who  may  be  received  at 
any  one  time  into  such  house  and  into  the  several  rooms 
therein,  the  number  specified  in  respect  of  such  house 
and  of  each  of  such  rooms  in  the  form  hereunto  appended. 


Form. 

"  Common  lodging-house." 

Licence  No. 

Common  lodging-house  situated  at 
Name  of  keeper 

The  number  of  lodgers  who  may  be  received  at  any  one 
time  into  this  house  is 

The  number  of  lodgers  who  may  be  received  at  any 
one  time  into  each  of  the  several  rooms  in  this  house  is 
the  number  specified  in  respect  of  such  room  in  the 
appropriate  column  of  the  following  table — 


In  Room 
No.  1 

In  Room 
No.  2 

In  Room 
No.  3 

In  Room 
No.  4 

In  Room 
No.  5 

TOTAL. 

In  Room 
No.  6 

In  Room 
No.  7 

In  Room 
No.  8 

In  Room 
No.  9 

In  Room 
No.  10 

In  Room 
No.  11 

In  Room 
No.  12 

In  Room 
No.  13 

In  Room 
No.  14 

In  Room 
No.  15 

In  Room 
No.  16 

In  Room 
No.  17 

In  Room 
No.  18 

In  Room 
No.  19 

In  Room 
No.  20 

In  Room 
No.  21 

In  Room 
No.  22 

In  Room 
No.  23 

In  Room 
No.  24 

In  Room 
No.  25 

Clerh  of  the  London  Counly  Council. 
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To  of  

WHEBEA3  in  pursuance  of  the  statutory  provision  in 
that  behalf,  you  have  been  duly  licensed  by  the  London 
County  Council  to  use  the  premises  situated  at 
in  the  County  of  London  for  the  purpose  of  a  common 
lodging-house  and  to  receive  lodgers  therein  ; 

And  Wheebas  the  said  Council  have  determined  that 
it  is  expedient  to  vary  the  number  of  lodgers  heretofore 
fixed  to  be  received  at  any  one  time  into  such  house  and 
into  the  several  rooms  therein  ; 

Now,  I,  ,  Clerk  to  the  said  Council,  do 

hereby  give  you  notice  that  from  and  after  the 
day  of  ,  the  number  of  lodgers  who  may  be 

received  at  any  one  time  into  such  house  and  into  the 
several  rooms  therein  shall  be  the  number  specified  in 


In  Room 
No.  1 

In  Room 
No.  2 

In  Room 
No.  3 

In  Room 
No.  4 

In  Room 
No.  5 

TOTAL. 

In  Room 

In  Room 

IN  U.  t 

In  Room 

1\0.  O 

In  Room 
Nn  Q 

In  Room 
No  10 

In  Room 
No.  11 

In  Room 
No.  12 

In  Room 
No.  13 

In  Room 
No.  14 

In  Room 
No.  15 

In  Room 
No.  16 

In  Room 
No.  17 

In  Room 
No.  18 

In  Room 
No.  19 

In  Room 
No.  20 

In  Room 
No.  21 

In  Room 
No.  22 

In  Room 
No.  23 

In  Room 
No.  24 

In  Room 
No.  25 

Clerk  of  the  London  County  Council. 

 day  of  190—. 


SCHEDULE 


"  Common  lodging-house." 

Licence  No.  

Street  or  Place —  

ROOM 

No. 

Number  of  Lodgers  authorised  to  be  received  in  this  Room 


Clerk  of  the  London  County  Council 

■day  of—  ■  190—. 


respect  of  such  house  and  of  each  of  such  rooms  in  the  Appendix 
form  hereimto  appended.  XXXV. 

FOEM. 

"  Common  lodging-house."* 
Licence  No. 
Common  lodging-house,  situated  at 
Name  of  keeper 

The  number  of  lodgers  who  may  be  received  at  any  one 
time  into  this  house  is 

The  number  of  lodgers  who  may  be  received  at  any  one 
time  into  each  of  the  several  rooms  in  this  house  is  the 
number  specified  in  respect  of  such  room  in  the  appropriate 
column  of  the  following  table — 
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3.   Model  Byelaws  Issued  by  the  Local  Government  Board  with  respect  to  Tents,  Vans,  Sheds,  and 

Similar  Structures, 


Memorandum. 
Section  9  of  the  Housing  of  the  Working  Classes  Act, 
1885  (48  &  49  Vict.  c.  72),  provides  that  :— 

"  (2.)  A  sanitary  authority  may  make  byelaws 
for  promoting  cleanliness  in,  and  the  habitable  con- 
dition of  tents,  vans,  sheds,  and  similar  structures 
used  for  human  habitation,  and  for  preventing  the 
spread  of  infectious  disease  by  the  persons  inhabiting 
the  same,and  generally  for  the  prevention  of  nuisances 
in  connection  with  the  same." 

"  (7.)  Nothing  in  this  section  shall  apply  to  any 
tent,  van,  shed,  or  structure,  erected  or  used  by  any 
portion  of  Her  Majesty's  military  or  naval  forces." 

Similar  provisions  are  contained  in  sub-sections  (2) 
and  (4)  of  Section  95  of  the  Public  Health  (London) 
Act,  1891  (54  &  55  Vict.  c.  76). 

The  local  authorities  authorised  by  the  above-men- 
tioned enactments  to  make  byelaws  are,  elsewhere  than  in 
London,  the  council  of  any  borough  or  urban  or  rural 
district,  and  in  London,  any  sanitary  authority  as  defined 
by  Section  99  of  the  Public  Health  (London)  Act,  1891. 

Byelaws  made  under  either  of  the  Acts  referred  to 
req^uire  confirmation  by  the  Local  Government  Board, 
(48  &  49  Vict.  c.  72,  s.  10(1)  ;  54  &  55  Vict.  c.  76,  s.  114.) 

With  a  view  to  the  better  enforcement  of  the  provisions 
of  the  former  Act,  and  of  any  byelaws  made  by  a  local 
authority  thereunder.  Sub-section  9  (3)  enacts  that : — • 

"  Where  any  person  duly  authorised  by  a  sanitary 
authority  or  by  a  justice  of  the  peace  has  reasonable 
cause  to  suppose  either  that  there  is  any  contravention 
of  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  or  any  byelawmade  under 
this  Act,  in  any  tent,  van,  shed,  or  similar  structure 
used  for  human  habitation,  or  that  there  is  in  any  such 
tent, van,  shed,  or  structure,  any  person  suffering  from 
a  dangerous  infectious  disorder,  he  may,  on  producing 
(if  demanded)  either  a  copy  of  his  authorisation 
purporting  to  be  certified  by  the  clerk  or  a  member 
of  the  sanitary  authority  or  some  other  sufficient 
evidence  of  his  being  authorised  as  aforesaid,  enter 
by  day  such  tent,  van,  shed,  or  structure,  and  examine 
the  same  and  every  part  thereof  in  order  to  ascertain 
whether  in  such  tent,  van,  shed,  or  structure  there 
is  any  contravention  of  any  such  byelaw  or  a  person 
sufCering  from  a  dangerous  infectious  disorder." 

Corresponding  provisions  applicable  to  London  are 
contained  in  Section  95  (3)  of  the  Public  Health  (London ) 
Act,  1891. 

Local  Government  Board, 
May,  1899. 


Model  Byelaws. 
{Revised  and  Beprinted,  January,  1906.) 
:BYELAWS  made  by  the  * 

with  respect  to 

Tents,  Vans,  Sheds,  and  similar  Structures  used  for 
human  habitation  in  the  f 

Interpretation  of  Terms. 

1.  Throughout  these  byelaws  the  expression  "the 
Council  "  means  the  * 

the  expression  "  the  District  "  means  the  t 

the  expression  "infectious  disease"  means  smallpox, 
cholera,  diphtheria,  membranous  croup,  erysipelas 
the  disease  known  as  scarlatina  or  scarlet  fever,  measles^ 

*  Insert  "  Mayor,  Aldermen,  and  Burgesses  of  the  Borough 
■"of  acting  by  the  Counc  il  "  ;  or  "  Uiban  [or  Bural] 

"  District  Council  of  "  ;  as  the  case  may  be. 

■[Insert  "Borough  of  "  ;  or  "Urban  [or  Rural] 

District  of  "    as  the  case  may  be. 


and  the  fevers  known  by  any  of  the  following  names  : 
typus,  typhoid,  enteric,  relapsing,  continued,  or  puerperal, 
the  expression  "  the  Medical  Officer  of  Health  "  means 
the  medical  officer  of  health  for  the  district,  or  any  legally 
qualified  medical  practitioner  lawfully  authorised  to  act 
on  behalf  of  such  officer  ;  and  the  expression  "  the  occu- 
pier," when  used  in  relation  to  any  tent,  van,  shed,  or 
similar  structure,  means  the  person  who  for  the  time 
being  has  the  charge,  management,  or  control  of  such  tent, 
van,  shed  or  structure. 

For  promoting  cleanliness  in,  and  the  habitable  condition 
of  tents,  vans,  sheds,  and  similar  structures  used  for 
human  habitation. 

2.  The  occupier  of  a  van  used  for  human  habitation 
shall  cause  the  internal  siirface  and  the  floor  thereof  to  be 
thoroughly  cleansed  from  time  to  time  as  often  as  may  be 
requisite  for  keeping  the  same  in  a  cleanly  condition. 

3.  The  occupier  of  a  van,  shed  or  similar  structure 
used  for  human  habitation,  shall  for  the  purpose  of  securing 
the  habitable  condition  thereof,  provide  for  such  van, 
shed,  or  structure,  adequate  means  of  permanent  ventila- 
tion. 

4.  The  occupier  of  a  tent,  van,  shed  or  similar  structure 
used  for  human  habitation,  shall  cause  the  same  to  be 
maintained  so  that  it  may  be  reasonably  weather-proof  at 
all  times  when  so  used. 

5.  The  occupier  of  a  tent,  shed  or  similar  structure 
used  for  human  habitation,  shall  cause  the  same  to  be 
at  all  times  provided  with  a  suitable  dry  flooring,  or  other 
dry  covering  for  the  ground. 

6.  The  occupier  of  a  tent,  van,  shed,  or  similar  structure 
used  for  human  habitation  shall  provide  therefor  a  suffi- 
cient receptacle,  or  receptacles  for  jthe  storage  of  water, 
with  proper  coverings,  so  placed  as  to  be  easily  accessible, 
and  shall  cause  the  same  to  be  maintained  at  all  times  in 
good  order,  and  shall  provide  a  sufficient  supply  of  whole- 
some water  for  the  use  of  the  inmates  of  the  tent,  van, 
shed  or  structure,  and  shall  also  cause  every  part  of  the 
interior  of  any  such  receptacle  to  be  kept  thoroughly  clean. 

7.  Notwithstanding  anything  in  the  foregoing  byelaw, 
the  person  by  agreement  with  or  by  license  from  whom 
any  tent,  van,  shed,  or  similar  structure  used  for  human 
habitation  shall  be  erected,  brought  or  used  on  any  land 
shall  provide  on  such  land  a  sufficient  supply  of  whole- 
some water  for  the  use  of  the  occupants  of  the  tent,  van, 
shed  or  structure. 

For  preventing  the  spread  of  infectious  disease  by  the  persons 
inhabiting  tents,  vans,  sheds,  or  similar  structures  used 
for  human  habitation. 

8.  The  occupier  of  a  tent,  van,  shed  or  similar  structure 
used  for  human  habitation  who  shall  have  been  informed, 
or  shall  have  ascertained,  that  any  inmate  thereof  is  ill 
of  an  infectious  disease,  shall  thereupon  immediately  give 
notice  to  the  medical  officer  of  health. 

Provided  that  this  bye-law  shall  not  apply  in  respect 
of  any  infectious  disease  of  which  any  such  notice  is  re- 
quired to  be  given  by  any  statutory  provision  in  force 
in  the  district. 

9.  The  occupier  of  a  tent,  van,  shed  or  similar  structure 
used  for  human  habitation  who  shall  have  been  informed, 
or  shall  have  ascertained,  that  any  inmate  thereof  is  ill 
of  an  infectious  disease,  shall  adopt  all  reasonable  pre- 
cautions that  may  be  ordered  by  the  medical  officer  of 
health  for  preventing  the  spread  of  the  disease. 

He  shall  not,  at  any  time  while  any  such  inmate  is  suffer- 
ing from  an  infectious  disease,  cause  or  allow  any  other 
person,  except  a  person  in  attendance  on  the  inmate, 
to  occupy  the  tent,  van,  shed,  or  similar  structure. 

10.  The  occupier  of  a  tent  or  van  used  for  human  habi- 
tation, in  which  any  person  may  within  the  preceding 
six  weeks  have  been  suffering  from  an  infectious  disease, 
and  which  has  not  since  feeen  properly  disinfected,  or 
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in  which  any  person  is  at  the  time  suffering  from  an  in- 
fectious disease,  shall  comply  with  the  following  regu- 
lations : — ■ 

(1.)  He  shall,  before  causing  or  allowing  the 
tent  or  van  to  be  removed  from  the  site  on  which 
it  may  be,  give  to  the  medical  officer  of  health 
twenty-four  hours'  notice  of  the  intention  to  remove 
the  same,  and  of  the  place  to  which  the  same  is  pro- 
posed to  be  removed. 

(2.)  He  shall  not  cause  or  allow  the  tent  or  van 
to  be  brought  into  any  market,  fair,  raceground 
or  place  which  may  for  the  time  being  be  devoted 
'.  iu  purposes  of  public  amusement,  recreation  or 
resort,  or  to  be  removed  to  any  site  where,  in  the 
•  opinion  of  the  medical  officer  of  health,  there  would 
be  danger  of  spreading  infection. 

(3.)  He  shall,  where  the  medical  officer  of  health 
may,  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  the  spread  of 
infection,  order  the  removal  of  the  tent  or  van 
from  any  site,  remove  the  same,  in  compliance  with 
the  order  of  the  medical  officer  of  health,  to  another 
site  within  the  district  to  which  it  may  lawfully  be 
removed. 

(4.)  He  shall,  when  removing  the  tent  or  van 
comply  with  such  reasonable  conditions  as  the 
medical  officer  of  health  may  impose  for  the  purpose 
of  preventing  the  spread  of  infection. 

(5.)  He  shall  not  remove  the  tent  or  van  out  of 
the  district  until  the  same  has  been  properly  dis- 
infected. 

11.  In  every  case  where,  in  pursuance  of  any  statutory 
provision  in  that  behalf,  an  order  of  a  justice  has  been 
obtained  for  the  removal  from  a  tent,  van,  shed  or  similar 
structure  used  for  human  habitation  to  a  hospital,  or 
other  place  for  the  reception  of  the  sick,  of  a  person  who 
is  suffering  from  any  dangerous  infectious  disorder,  the 
occupier  of  the  tent,  van,  shed  or  structure  shall,  on 
being  informed  of  the  order,  forthwith  take  all  such  steps 
as  may  be  requisite  to  secure  the  safe  and  prompt  re- 
moval of  the  said  person  in  compliance  with  the  order,  and 
shall,  in  and  about  the  removal,  adopt  all  such  pre- 
cautions as,  in  accordance  with  any  instructions  which 
he  may  receive  from  the  medical  officer  of  health,  may 
be  most  suitable  for  the  circumstances  of  the  case. 

12.  The  occupier  of  a  tent,  van,  shed  or  similar  struc- 
t-ure  used  for  human  habitation  shall,  immediately  after 
a  person  suffering  from  an  infectious  disease  has  been 
removed  therefrom,  or  has  died  therein,  or  has  recovered 
from  such  disease  whilst  being  therein,  give  notice  of 
the  removal,  death,  or  recovery  to  the  medical  officer 
of  health,  and  shall,  as  soon  as  conveniently  may  be, 
cause  every  part  of  the  tent,  van.  shed  or  structure  to 
be  thoroughly  cleansed  and  disinfected,  and  shall  also 
cause  all  bed(ing,  clothing,  or  other  articles  therein  which 
may  be  liable  to  retain  infection  to  be  in  like  manner 
cleansed  and  disinfected,  unless  the  Council  shall  have 
ordered  the  same  to  be  destroyed,  or  unless  the  Council  or 
the  medical  officer  of  health  shall,  in  pursuance  of  any 
statutory  provision  in  that  behalf,  have  required  the 
owner  of  the  same  to  cause  the  same  to  be  delivered  to 
an  officer  of  the  council  for  removal  for  the  purpose  of 
disinfection. 

He  shall  comply  with  all  proper  instructions  of  the 
Medical  Officer  of  Health  as  to  cleansing  and  disinfection. 

When  the  tent,  van,  shed  or  similar  structure,  and 
every  such  article  as  aforesaid,  shall  have  been  thoroughly 
cleansed  and  disinfected  in  accordance  with  those  instruc- 


tions, he  shall  give  notice  thereof  to  the  medical  officer  Appendix 
of  health.  XXXV. 

•  13.  The  occupier  of  a  tent,  van,  shed  or  similar  structure 
used  for  human  habitation,  in  which  any  person  has 
within  six  weeks  previously  been  suffering  from  an  in- 
fectious disease,  shall  not  without  having  the  tent, 
van,  shed  or  similar  structure,  and  all  articles  therein 
liable  to  retain  infection,  disinfected  to  the  satisfaction 
of  a  registered  medical  practitioner  as  testified  by  a 
certificate  signed  by  him,  cause  or  suffer  any  person 
newly  to  occupy  or  become  an  inmate  of  the  tent,  van, 
shed,  or  similar  structure. 

Generally  for  preventing  nuisances  in  connection  with 
tents,  vans,  sheds,  and  similar  structures  used  for 
human  habitation. 

14.  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  these  bye- 
laws  the  occupier  of  a  tent,  van,  shed,  or  similar  struc- 
ture used  for  human  habitation  shall  provide  for  the  same 
a  sufficient  receptacle  for  refuse. 

15.  An  occupier  of  a  tent,  van,  shed  or  similar  structure 
used  for  human  habitation  shall  not  cause  or  suffer  any 
solid  or  liquid  filth  to  be  retained  therein. 

He  shall  not  deposit  or  cause  any  solid  or  liquid  filth 
to  be  deposited  mthin  thirty  feet  from  such  tent,  van, 
shed  or  structure,  except  in  a  propei  receptacle. 

He  shall  not  deposit  or  cause  any  solid  or  Uquid  filth  to 
be  deposited  in  any  place  so  as  to  cause  a  nuisance. 

He  shall  cause  every  vessel,  utensil  or  other  receptacle 
provided  or  used  for  the  purpose  of  containing  or  remov- 
ing any  solid  or  liquid  filth  to  be  sufficiently  cleansed 
immediately  after  it  shall  have  been  used  for  that 
purpose. 

10.  The  person  by  agreement  with  or  by  license  from 
whom  any  tent,  van,  shed  or  similar  structure  used  for 
human  habitation  shall  be  erected,  brought  or  used  on 
any  land,  shall,  in  any  case  in  which  nuisance  is  likely 
to  arise  from  the  want  of  i)rivy  accommodation  and  of 
a  receptacle  for  refuse  for  the  use  of  the  occupants  of 
the  tent,  van,  shed  or  structure,  provide  for  their  use 
on  such  land  in  a  suitable  situation  sufficient  privy 
accommodation,  and  a  sufhcient  covered  ashpit,  dust- 
bin, or  other  receptacle  for  refuse,  and  shall  maintain 
the  same  in  good  repair  and  order  and  in  a  reasonably 
clean  and  wholesome  condition. 

17.  The  occupier  of  a  tent,  van,  shed  or  similar  struc- 
ture used  for  human  habitation  shall  not  keep  any  animal, 
or  deposit  any  filth  or  the  dung  of  any  animal,  within 
the  distance  of  forty  feet  from  any  well,  spring,  or  stream, 
or  other  water  used  or  likely  to  be  used  by  man  for  drink- 
ing or  domestic  purposes,  or  for  manufacturing  drink 
for  the  use  of  man,  or  any  water  used  or  likely  to  be  used 
in  any  dairy,  or  otherwise  in  such  a  position  or  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  render  any  such  water  liable  to  poUu  o 

Penalties. 

18.  Every  person  who  shall  offend  against  any  of 
the  foregoing  byelaws  shall  be  liable  for  every  such 
offence  to  a  penalty  of  five  pounds,  and  in  the  case  of  a 
continuing  offence  to  a  further  penalty  of  forty  shillings 
for  each  day  after  Avritten  notice  of  the  offence  from  the 
Council. 

Provided,  nevertheless,  that  the  justices  or  court 
before  whom  any  complaint  may  be  made,  or  any  pro- 
ceedings may  be  taken  in  respect  of  any  such  offence, 
may,  if  they  think  fit,  adjudge  the  payment  as  a  penalty 
of  any  sum  less  than  the  full  amount  of  the  penalty 
imposed  by  this  byel»w. 


203.— III. 
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Ai>ijendix  4. 
XXXV. 


Model  Byelaws  Issued  by  the  Local  Government  Board  with  respect  to  Hop  Pickers  and  Pickers 

OF  Fruit  and  Vegetables. 


Memorandum. 

Section  314  of  the  Public  Health  Act,  1875  (38  &  39 
Vict.  c.  55),  provides  that  any  local  authority  {i.e.,  the 
council  of  any  borough  or  urban  or  rural  district)  "  may, 
if  they  think  fit,  make  byelaws  for  securing  the  decent 
lodging  and  accommodation  of  persons  engaged  in  hop- 
picking  within  the  district  of  such  authority."  The 
scope  of  this  enactment  was  extended  by  the  Public 
Health  (Fruit  Pickers'  Lodgings)  Act,  1882  (45  &  40 
Vict.  c.  23),  section  2  of  which  provides  that — 

"Section  314  of  the  Public  Health  Act,  1875,  .... 
shall  be  deemed  to  extend  to  and  authorise  the  making 
of  byelaws  for  securing  the  decent  lodging  and  accom- 
modation of  persons  engaged  in  the  picking  of  fruit  and 
vegetables." 

The  Act  of  1882  is  to  be  construed  as  one  with  the 
Public  Health  Act,  1875,  and  by  operation  of  section  184 
of  the  latter  Act  any  byelaws  which  may  be  made  by  a 
local  authority  under  section  314  of  that  Act,  or  under 
section  2  of  the  Public  Health  (Fruit  Pickers'  Lodgings) 
Act,  1882,  require  confirmation  by  the  Local  Government 
Board. 

In  connection  with  the  question  of  the  housing  of 
persons  engaged  in  hop-picking  and  in  the  picking  of 
fruit  and  vegetables,  the  powers  conferred  upon  the  local 
authority  by  section  9  of  the  Housing  of  the  Working 
Classes  Act,  1885  (48  &  49  Vict.  c.  72),  may  be  mentioned. 
By  this  enactment  the  local  authority  are  empowered, 
among  other  things,  to  make  byelaws  "  for  promoting 
cleanliness  in  and  the  habitable  condition  of  tents,  vans, 
sheds,  and  similar  structures  used  for  human  habitation, 
and  for  preventing  the  spread  of  infectious  disease  by 
the  persons  inhabiting  the  same,  and  generally  for  the 
prevention  of  nuisances  in  connection  with  the  same." 

A  separate  series  of  model  clauses  has  been  prepared 
by  the  Board  for  the  guidance  of  local  authorities  making 
byelaws  under  the  enactment  last  cited,  and  local  author- 
ities whose  districts  are  visited  by  hop  or  fruit  pickers 
should  consider  the  propriety  of  making  byelaws  under 
this  enactment,  as  well  as  under  section  314  of  the  Public 
Health  Act,  1875  ;  for  some  at  least  of  the  persons  who  at 
certain  seasons  of  the  year  may  move  into  the  district 
in  order  to  obtain  emplojrment  in  the  picking  of  hops, 
fruit,  or  vegetables,  may  possess  their  own  tents  or  vans, 
and  the  sanitary  regulation  of  such  dwellings  would 
seem  to  be  a  matter  for  byelaws  under  the  Act  of  1885. 

S.  B.  Provis, 
Secretary. 

Local  Government  Board, 
August,  1902. 


^Iodel  Byelaws. 


BYELAWS  made  by  the  * 
;       for  securing  the  Decent  Lodging  and  Accom- 
modation OF  Persons  engaged  in  Hop-picking 
or  in  the  Picking  of  Fruit  and  Vegetables 
in  the  f 

1.  Throughout  these  byelaws  the  expression  "  the 
Council  "  means  the  * 

2.  Every  person  providing  any  tent,  shed,  barn, 
hopper-house,  building,  or  other  habitation  for  the 
lodging  of  persons  engaged  in  hop-picking  or  in  the 
picking  of  fruit  and  vegetables,  and  not  being  a  building 
ordinarily  occupied  as  a  dwelling-house,  or  for  human 
habitation,  shall  comply  with,  the  following  conditions  :  — 

*  "  Mayor,  Aldermen,  and  Burgesses  of  the  Borougli  of 
,  acting  by  the  Council "  ;  or,  "  Urban  (or 
Rural)  District  Council  of  "  ;  as  the  case  may  be. 

t  Insert  name  of  borough  or  urban  or  rural  district,  or, 
if  the  byelcHvs  are  to  apply  to  part  only  of  a  rural  district, 
"  that  portion  of  the  Rural  District  of  which  com- 

prises the  contributory  places  of         "  ;  as  the  case  may  be. 


(i. )  He  shall  cause  such  habitation  to  be  so  constructed 
and  maintained  that  it  may  be  clean,  dry,  and  weather- 
proof at  all  times  Avhen  used  for  the  lodging  of  such 
persons. 

(ii.)  He  shall  cause  suoh  habitation  in  every  case  to  be 
properly  ventilated  and  sufficiently  lighted. 

(iii.)  He  shall  not  cause  or  allow  a  greater  number  of 
adult  persons  to  be  received  into  any  such  habitation,  or 
any  room  therein,  at  any  one  time,  for  the  purpose  of 
sleeping  therein,  than  may  be  compatible  with  the  allow- 
ance of  sixteen  square  feet  at  the  least  of  available  floor 
space  in  respect  of  each  adult  person. 

For  the  purpose  of  the  foregoing  provision  two  children 
under  ten  years  of  age  shall  be  counted  as  one  adult  person. 

(iv.)  He  shall  cause  every  room  or  part  of  such  habita- 
tion, which  may  be  appropriated  for  the  reception  of  adult 
persons  of  different  sexes,  to  be  so  furnished  or  provided 
that  every  bed  shall  be  properly  separated  from  any  other 
bed  by  a  suitable  screen  or  partition  of  such  material, 
construction,  and  size  as  to  secure  adequate  privacy  to 
the  occupant  or  occupants  of  such  bed. 

(v.)  He  shall  provide  in  a  safe  and  suitable  position  in, 
or  in  connection  with,  or  adjacent  to  such  habitation,  a 
suitable  cooking-house,  or  other  place,  properly  covered 
or  sheltered,  in  \^hich  fires  may  be  safely  and  readily 
lighted,  and  food  may  be  properly  cooked,  and  clothes 
and  other  articles  may  'be"properly  dried. 

He  shall  cause  such  cooking-house  or  place  to  be  so 
constructed  that  for  every  fifteen  persons  authorised  to 
be  received  in  such  habitation  a  separate  fireplace  or 
separate  accommodation  for  the  cooking  of  food  and  the 
drying  of  clothes  and  other  articles,  may  be  provided. 

(vi.)  He  shall  (where  the  same  is  not  otherwise  readily 
available)  provide  in  or  upon  or  in  connection  with  such 
habitation,  or  in  some  suitable  place  readily  accessible 
therefrom,  such  a  supply  of  good  and  wholesome  water  as 
will,  at  all  times,  suffice  for  the  reasonable  requirements, 
whether  for  drinking,  cooking,  or  washing,  of  the  several 
l^ersons  received  and  lodged  in  suclr  habitation. 

(vii.)  He  shall  provide  for  every  person  received  and 
lodged  in  such  habitation  a  sufficient  supply  of  clean, 
dry  straw,  or  other  clean,  dry,  and  suitable  bedding. 

He  shall  cause  such  straw  or  other  bedding  to  be  changed 
or  properly  cleansed,  from  time  to  time,  as  often  as 
occasion  may  require. 

(viii.)  He  shall  cause  every  part  of  the  interior  of  such 
habitation,  and  of  any  cooking-house,  privy,  or  other 
premises  in  connection  therewith,  to  be  thoroughly 
cleansed  immediately  before  any  person  shall  be  received 
to  lodge  therein,  and  from  time  to  time,  as  occasion  may 
require,  while  the  lodgers  are  retained  therein. 

He  shall  cause  the  walls  and  ceilings  of  every  room 
constructed  of  brick,  stone,  iron,  concrete,  wood,  earth, 
or  plaster  to  be  well  and  sufficiently  lime-washed  at  least 
once  in  every  year,  and  he  shall  from  time  to  time  cause 
all  accumulations  or  deposits  of  filth  or  any  offensive  or 
noxious  matter  to  be  removed  from  such  habitation  or 
premises,  and  from  the  land  immediately  surrounding 
such  habitation  or  premises,  or  adjoining  thereto. 

(ix.)  He  shall  provide,  in  a  suitable  position  in  connec- 
tion with  such  habitation,  a  sufficient  number  of  water- 
closets,  earth-closets  or  privies,  properly  constructed, 
for  the  separate  use  of  each  sex. 

Penalties. 

3.  Every  person  who  shall  offend  against  any  of  the 
foregoing  byelaws  shall  be  liable  for  every  such  offence 
to  a  penalty  of  five  pounds,  and  in  the  case  of  a  continuing 
offence  to  a  further  penalty  of  forty  shillings  for  each  day 
after  written  notice  of  the  offence  from  the  council. 
Provided,  nevertheless,  that  the  justices  or  court  before 
whom  any  complaint  may  be  made  or  any  proceedings 
may  be  taken  in  respect  of  any  such  offence  may,  if  they 
think  fit,  adjudge  the  payment  as  a  penalty  of  any  sum 
less  than  the  full  amount  of  the  penalty  imposed  by  this 
bye-law. 
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APPENDIX   XXXYI.  ^'I'^v'^vl'' 

A. A. A.  V  I. 


INDUSTPJAL  AXD  REFORMATORY  SCHOOLS. 


(Jhmorandian  and  Tables  prepxred  hy  Jlr.  J.  G.  Legrje,  NJL  Inspector  of  JMormaforii  and  Industrial 

Schools,  Great  Ih-italn.) 


The  Reformatory  and  Industrial  Schools  of  Great 
Britain  are  administered  by  the  Home  Secretary.  Betwaen 
the  two  classes  of  schools  there  is  a  good  deal  of  confusion 
in  the  public  mind,  and  this  is  natural  enough,  for  there  is 
little  difference  between  them  in  outward  characteristics, 
and  the  system  of  management  in  the  one  is  very  much 
the  same  as  that  in  the  other.  Indeed,  the  Departmental 
Committee  of  1895  on  these  schools,  stated  in  their  Report 
that  they  proposed  to  treat  Reformatory  and  Industrial 
Schools  together  ;  first  because  as  regards  their  manage- 
ment, their  discipline  and  the  life  led  within  their  walls, 
there  is  really  no  practical  difference  between  them  ; 
secondly,  because  there  is  no  more  difference  between  the 
inmates  of  the  schools  than  in  the  life  they  lead,  the  differ- 
ence between  them  being  not  so  much  one  of  criminality 
as  of  age.  There  is,  however,  a  clear  technical  distinction 
to  be  drawn,  which  may  briefly  be  set  out  as  follows  :  — 

The  senior  schools,  or  Reformatories,  are  schools  to 
which  are  sent  juveniles,  up  to  the  age  of  16,  who  have 
been  convicted  of  an  offence  punishable  with  penal 
servitude  or  imprisonment,  and  such  children  must  not, 
by  the  Act  of  1899,  serve  a  previous  term  in  prison. 
The  junior  or  Industrial  Schools,  on  the  other  hand,  are 
designed,  broadly  speaking,  for  children  up  to  the  age  of 
14  who  may  not  actually  have  committed  an  offence,  but 
whose  circumstances  are  such  that  if  left  in  their  surround- 
ings they  are  likely  to  join  the  delinquent  population. 
Thus  the  senior  schools  are  for  actual,  the  junior  schools 
for  potential,  delinquents,  and  the  former  contain  children 
some  three  years  older  on  an  average  than  the  latter. 
The  two  overlap  to  some  extent  in  that  an  actual  delin  - 
quent  if  under  12  and  not  previously  convicted  may  be 
sent  to  an  industrial  school. 

Extent  to  which  Reformatory  Schools  are  Avail- 
able EOB  Vagrants. 

The  Reformatory  Schools  Acts  1866  and  1893  enable  a 
youthful  offender  under  16,  who  is  convicted  of  an  offence 
punishable  with  penal  servitude  or  imprisonment,  to  be 
committed  to  a  certified  Reformatory  School.  Thus  a 
young  person  under  16  guilty  of  an  offence  under  the 
Vagrancy  Act  can  be  so  committed.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
during  the  five  years  1894  to  1898,  127  were  committed 
under  the  Vagrancy  Act  for  begging  and  268  for  sleeping 
out.  In  the  subsequent  quinquennium  1899  to  1903, 
101  were  committed  for  begging  and  254  for  sleeping  out. 
The  great  majority  of  these  cases  may  be  taken  to  have 
been  between  14  and  16  years  of  age,  for  had  they  been 
under  14  the  probability  is  that  they  would  have  been 
committed  under  the  Industrial  Schools  Acts  to  indus- 
trial schools. 

A  circular  was  recently  sent  round  among  the  managers 
of  Reformatory  Schools  asking  how  young  persons,  who 
had  been  originally  committed  to  a  reformatory  school 
under  the  Vagrancy  Act  for  begging  or  sleeping  out,  but 
had  been  discharged  within  the  past  five  years,  have  done 
in  after  life.  Managers  were  asked  to  give  some  idea  as 
to  the  number  of  such  cases  whom  it  had  been  possible  to 
separate  from  their  old  associations  on  disposal,  keep 
separate,  and  get  to  settle  down  at  some  regular  employ- 
ment. The  gist  of  the  replies  will  be  found  on  Exhibit 
No.  1.  The  impression  to  be  gained  from  the  replies  is 
on  the  whole  favourable.  Committal  to  a  Reformatory 
School  has  generally  had  the  effect  hoped  for. 


Extent  to  which  Industrial  Schools  are  Available 
FOR  Vagrants. 

Section  XIV.  of  the  Industrial  Schools  Act  1866  enables 
a  child  found  wandering  and  not  imder  proper  guardian- 
ship to  be  committed  to  an  Industrial  School.  It  is  con- 
tended that  under  this  enactment  the  children  of  gipsies, 
tinkers,  tramps  and  vagrants  can,  within  the  discretion 
of  justices,  be  committed  to  an  industrial  school,  but 
doubt  has  arisen  in  some  minds  as  to  the  interpretation 
of  "  wandering  "and  of  the  expression  "  not  under  proper 
guardianship."  The  two  main  difficulties  appear  to  have 
been  :  — 

(a)  Does  "  not  under  proper  guardianship  "  mean 
only  "  not  having  any  guardian  at  all,"  or  does  it 
mean  in  addition    having  an  improper  guardian  ?  " 

(h)  Can  a  child  be  considered  as  "  wandering " 
when  it  is  not  wandering  alone,  but  hand  in  hand 
with,  or  side  by  side  with,  one  of  its  parents  ': 

The  Parliamentary  history  of  the  clause  will  be  found 
in  Exhibit  No.  2. 

It  seems  clear  from  the  history  of  the  enactment  that 
the  provision  was  expressly  inserted  for  the  benefit  of 
two  classes  of  children  : — • 

1.  Those  living  in  the  slums  of  big  cities  caught 
wandering  about  the  streets  and  found  to  have 
no  settled  home  at  all  or  bad  homes. 

2.  Children  in  rural  districts  caught  tramping 
the  country  side — a  class  migratory  in  a  sense  that 
the  former  class  is  not. 

The  first  class  has  been  largely  dealt  with  under  the 
Industrial  Schools  Acts  ;  the  latter  class  not  nearly  so 
much.  Question  arose  early  as  to  the  interpretation  of 
the  enactment  "  found  wandering  and  not  under  proper 
guardianship."  In  1869  the  following  letter  was  addressed 
by  the  Home  Secretary  to  a  gentleman  who  raised  the 
point  — 

''  Letter  addressed  to  the  Honorary  Secretary  of  the 
WeUesley  Industrial  School  Ship. 

"  Whitehall. 
"  20th  October,  1869. 

"  Sir, — I  am  directed  by  Mr.  Secretary  Bruce  to 
acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  letter  of  the  7th  instant, 
caUing  attention,  by  desire  of  the  Committee  of  the 
'  Wellesley  '  Industrial  School  Ship,  to  the  manner  in 
which  the  magistrates  for  the  borough  of  Newcastle-on- 
Tyne  interpret  the  14th  clause  of  the  Industrial  Schools 
Act,  1866,  under  which  children  found  wandering  may 
be  sent  to  an  Industrial  School. 

"  In  reply,  I  am  to  acquaint  you,  for  the  information 
of  the  Committee,  that  such  children  may  be  sent  for 
detention  in  an  Industrial  School,  if  homeless  and  without 
a  settled  place  of  abode,  if  without  visible  means  of 
subsistence,  or  if  without  proper  guardianship. 

"  But  according  to  your  representation,  the  magis- 
trates appear  to  be  satisfied  that  a  child  found  wandering 
in  the  streets  ought  not  to  be  sent  to  an  industrial  school  if 
it  has  parents  who  can  maintain  it,  and  are  naturally  its 
legal  guardians.  This,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Secretary 
of  State,  is  not  a  correct  interpretation  of  this  clause  of 
the  Act. 

"  The  point  left  to  the  judgment  of  the  magistrates 
in  the  sub-section  of  the  14th  clause  is  not  whether  the 
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DEPARTMENTAL  COMMITTEE  ON  VAGRANCY  : 


child  is  or  is  not  under  any  guardianship,  but  whether 
it  is  under  proper  guardianship. 

"  If  the  child's  parents  are  habitual  drunkards,  or 
of  known  vicious  or  criminal  character,  or  tramps,  or 
if  they  continually  ill-use  or  neglect  the  child,  and  are 
thus  the  cause  of  its  wandering  and  destitvition,  and  are 
leaving  it  to  grow  up  in  the  habits  of  vice  and  beggary, 
they  cannot  be  said  to  be  proper  guardians  to  it,  and  it 
would  be  in  full  accordance  with  the  intention  and  object 
of  the  Act,  and  for  the  advantage  of  the  public,  that  the 
child  should  be  withdrawn  from  their  control  and  placed 
under  the  corrective  training  of  an  industrial  school,  the 
parents  being  ordered  to  contribute,  in  proportion  to  their 
means,  towards  the  expenses  of  its  maintenance. 

"I  am  to  authorise  the  Committee  to  make  known  to 
the  bench  of  magistrates  of  Newcastle-on-Tyne  the  views  of 
the  Secretary  of  State  upon  the  question  at  issue.  I  am, 
Sir, 

.  "  Your  obedient  servant, 

"  E.  H.  Knatchbull-Htjgessen." 

That  letter  still  gives,  so  far  as  I  know,  the  Home 
Office  point  of  view,  though  of  course  it  cannot  be  asserted 
that  the  precise  form  of  words  used  in  that  letter  Avould  at 
.all  times  have  been  employed  to  express  the  Departmental 
mind. 

Attention  may  be  called  to  two  comparatively  recent 
pronouncements  from  the  legal  point  of  view.  Sir  John 
Bridge,  late  Chief  Magistrate  for  the  Metropolis,  was 
examined  before  the  Departmental  Committee  on  Re- 
formatory and  Industrial  Schools  in  1895.  The  following 
extracts  from  the  evidence  given  by  him  are  conclusive  as 
to  his  opinion  :  — 

"  19,396.  Now  as  to  the  words  to  which  you 
have  just  called  attention.  Looking  at  the  con- 
text of  the  entire  paragraph,  would  you  say  that 
the  words  '  not  having  any  proper  guardianship  ' 
mean  having  an  improper  guardian  or  not  having 
any  guardian  at  all  ? — Both. 

"  19,397.  You  mean  either  ? — Both  ;  because 
if  it  has  no  guardian  at  all,  no  person  to  take  care 
of  it,  or  if  it  is  an  improper  person,  they  would 
both  come  within  '  not  having  proper  guardian- 
ship ' — it  means  none  or  an  improper  one. 

"  19,409.  Do  you  hold  that  the  law  can  stop  a 
tramp  on  the  road,  who  has  his  children  with  him, 
and  that  it  can  take  those  children  away  from  him, 
and  send  them  all  to  an  Industrial  School  ? — Not 
simply  because  he  is  walking  along  the  road,  but 
if  you  found  a  tramp  whose  profession  was  a 
beggar. 

"  19,410.  If  he  was  a  professional  beggar  ? — 
Yes  and  doing  nothing  else,  then  I  should  certainly 
say,  if  that  child  was  wandering  with  him,  and 
made  use  of  by  him,  I  think  it  could  be  properly 
sent  to  an  industrial  school.  I  do  not  know  of 
anything  worse  for  a  child  than  that." 

Sir  John  Bridge  held  that  "  not  under  proper  guardian- 
ship "  meant  either  having  no  guardian  at  all  or  an  im- 
proper guardian,  and  also,  as  it  would  appear  from  the 
last  quotation,  he  held  that  a  child  might  be  committed 
for  wandering  whether  it  was  wandering  with  its  parent 
or  not.  (Sir  John's  opinion  as  to  the  interpretation  of 
"  not  under  proper  guardianship  "  was  upheld  by  Mr. 
W.  J.  Stewart,  the  stipendiary  magistrate  at  Liverpool, 
who  has  had  probably  more  experience  of  Industrial 
School  Acts  than  any  other  two  magistrates  in  the 
country. ) 

Then  Professor  Dove  Wilson,  professor  of  law  at  the 
Aberdeen  University,  and  before  that  a  sheriff  for  the 
county,  was  a  member  of  the  Scottish  Departmental 
Committee  on  Habitual  Offenders,  etc.,  1895.  He  drew 
up  a  legal  memorandum  for  the  guidance  of  his  Committee, 
in  the  course  of  which  he  touches  on  the  interpretation 
of  Section  XIV.  of  the  Industrial  Schools  Act  1866,  and 
gives  his  opinion  as  follows  :  — 

"  I  have  heard  it  suggested,  that  if  the  wandering 
child  had  any  kind  of  parents,  it  could  not  be  said  to  be 
without  '  proper  guardianship,'  but  I  do  not  think  it  caa 
be  so  interpreted,  and  I  have  always  held  that  if  the 
parents  were  drunken,  or  ill-treated  their  children,  those 
children,  if  found  wandering  through  the  country,  whether 
with  or  without  the  parents,  came  under  the  Act." 


There  seems  no  doubt,  therefore,  that  any  magistrate 
holding  Sir  John  Bridge's  or  Professor  Dove  Wilson's  view 
of  the  law,  would  commit  a  tramp  child  caught  wandering 
in  the  country  to  an  Industrial  School,  if  he  thought  the 
case  in  favour  of  the  child  and  against  the  parent  strong 
enough,  but  no  expression  of  the  Home  Office  view  nor  of 
another  magistrate's  opinion  would  avail  against  a  magis- 
trate who  conscientiously  differed,  and  it  is  extremely 
doubtful  whether  a  proposal  to  take  away  a  magistrate's 
discretion  and  make  it  compulsory  to  commit  every  child 
found  wandering  would  meet  with  much,  if  any,  support. 

Extent  to  which  the  Industrial  Schools  have,  as  a 
matter  of  pact,  been  utilised  for  the  children 
OF  Trajips  in  Rural  Districts. 

It  has  already  been  hinted  above  that  while  the  Acts 
have  been  used  for  slum  children  in  towns,  they  have  not 
been  so  much  used  for  tramp  children  in  the  rural  districts. 

A  circular  was  recently  sent  out  to  a  number  of  In- 
dustrial Schools  in  situations  and  of  a  sort  likelj"  to  receive 
tramp  children,  if  committed  from  the  rural  districts. 
The  school  authorities  were  asked : — 

1.  The  number  of  children  now  in  the  schools  who 
are  the  offspring  of  persons  who  may  be  described  as 
tinkers,  gipsies,  tramps  or  habitual  vagrants. 

2.  Whether  such  children  are  found  quicker  or 
slower  at  (a)  schookoom  work,  (6)  industrial  work. 

3.  Looking  back  on  the  children  discharged  during 
the  past  five  years,  what  proportion  of  such  children 
of  tramps, etc.,  has  it  been  possible  to  separate  from 
their  parents  on  disposal,  keep  separate  and  get  to 
settle  down  at  some  regular  employment. 

The  results  will  be  found  in  Exhibit  No.  3,  but  it  will  be 
seen  at  a  glance  that  the  mere  fact  that  no  larger  a  pro- 
portion of  the  children  in  schools  so  situated  and  circum- 
stanced as  to  be  specially  available  for  them  are  the 
children  of  tinkers,  gipsies,  tramps,  or  habitual  vagrants, 
shows  that  the  enactment  is  not  being  too  largely  used 
for  the  benefit  of  tramp  children,  though  such  use  is 
probably  more  extensive  in  Scotland  than  in  England. 

Suggested  Causes  for  the  cojiparatively  small  use 
FOR  the  Enactment  for  Tramp  Children. 

1.  The  principal  engine  for  the  committal  of  children 
under  the  Industrial  Schools  Acts  has  been  the  law  en- 
forcing compulsory  attendance  at  school.  It  is  mainly 
the  machinery  of  the  Education  Acts  that  has  brought 
to  light  children  who  are  fit  subjects  for  an  industrial 
school.  It  is  probably  admitted  that  the  administration 
of  the  Education  Acts  has  not  been  in  the  past  any- 
thing like  as  active  in  rural  districts  as  in  towns. 

2.  The  local  authority  for  a  district  has  in  almost  every 
instance  supplemented  the  Government  grant  for  the 
maintenance  of  a  child  in  an  industrial  school  by  a  local 
subvention  ;  thus  there  has  probably  been  a  reluctance 
to  saddle  a  locality  with  the  charge  for  children  who 
have  no  settlement  in  that  locality,  but  are  simply  passing 
through.  Once  they  are  out  of  a  district  that  district's 
responsibility  is  at  an  end. 

Advantages  of  Utilising  the  Industrial  Schools 
Acts. 

The  information  given  as  to  disposal  in  exhibit  No.  3 
indicates  that  the  schools  have  been  more  successful  in 
deahng  with  a  very  difficult  class  than  might  have  been 
expected.  (See  in  particular  the  valuable  reply  received 
from  the  Leicester  industrial  school  at  Desford  in  the 
county  of  Leicester,  Exhibit  No.  4).  There  is  little  doubt 
that  a  rigorous  committal  of  tramp  children  to  industrial 
schools  would,  in  five  years,  reduce  substantially  the 
number  of  children  taken  on  the  tramp. 

In  1880  an  Act  was  passed  to  bring  children  foimd  in 
disorderly  houses  within  the  purview  of  the  Industrial 
Schools  Act.  In  the  five  years,  1894  to  1899,  966  children 
of  this  sort  were  committed ;  in  the  five  years  1899  to 
1903  only  711,  and  the  decrease  during  the  whole  ten 
years  has  been  fairly  steady.  The  population  of  our  big 
towns  is  higher  for  the  second  quinquennium  than  for  the 
first,  and  it  is  doubtful  whether  either  local  authorities, 
police  or  school  attendance  officers,  have  been  less  active 
in  relation  to  disorderly  houses  in  the  second  period  than 
in  the  first,  or  that  the  total  number  of  disorderly  houses 
has  decreased.    The  probable  explanation  is  that  fewer 
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•ebildren  are  being  kept  hauging  about  a  disorderly  house 
now  than  formerly,  for  the  simple  reason  that  they  bring, 
in  addition  to  the  police^  school  attendance  ofiSccrs 
""  nosing  "  in  at  the  door. 

At  present  the  Industrial  Schools  throughout  the 
country — at  any  rate  the  boys'  schools — are  far  from  full. 
The  explanation  probably  is  that  the  new  education 
authorities  have  not  yet  found  their  feet,  and  are  not  en- 
forcing the  Industrial  Schools  Acts  as  rigorously  as  did  the 
old  School  Boards.  There  are  a  number  of  well-equipped 
buildings  all  over  England  not  working  at  full  pressure, 
and  there  is  ample  accommodation  at  the  moment,  without 
incurring  any  fresh  capital  expenditure,  for  an  experi- 
ment in  the  direction  of  a  more  rigorous  application  of  the 
Industrial  Schools  Acts  to  the  very  class  for  which  they 
-were  ostensibly  passed  some  fifty  years  ago. 

Parental  Eesponsibility. 

This  is  enforced  by  a  charge  on  the  parent  for  the  main- 
tenance of  his  child.  As  a  matter  of  fact  this  is  being 
-worked  with  a  good  deal  more  effect  than  is  sometimes 
■supposed.  Thirty  thousand  pounds  was  collected  from 
the  parents  of  Reformatory  and  Industrial  School  children 
last  year,  and  no  small  number  of  cases  were  imprisoned 
in  default  of  payment.  But  it  may  be  contended  that 
"the  parents  of  tramp  children  are  just  the  parents  who 
-will  escape.  This  must  be  admitted ;  the  tramj)  parent 
-belongs  to  the  class  from  whom  it  is  most  difficult  of  all 
to  collect  payment.  And  further,  it  must  be  admitted 
that  committal  to  prison  is  not  a  very  satisfactory  way 
of  dealing  with  such  defaulters  as  can  be  caught.  The 
salutary  efiect  of  the  power  to  commit  to  prison  lies  in 
the  fact  that  a  considerable  proportion  of  parents,  who  do 
dread  the  breaking  up  of  their  homes  or  losing  employ- 
ment, is  influenced  by  the  fear  of  it  to  make  a  special 
effort  to  keep  up  pa3rment.  The  effect  on  parents  who 
either  have  no  home  or  do  not  care  if  their  homes  are  broken 
up  is  small  enough.  But  a  second  and  most  effectual 
means  of  enforcing  parental  responsibility  is  the  final 
separation  of  the  child  from  the  parent.  I  am  convinced 
it  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  there  is  a  large  number  of 
parents  who  are  only  too  glad  to  get  their  children  into 
industrial  schools.  At  the  outset  most  of  them  resent  it 
very  much,  though  later  on,  when  some  see  their  children 
-well  fed,  clothed,  taught  and  trained  at  other  i^eople's 
■expense,  they  acquiesce  for  the  time.  Almost  all  of  them 
are  clamorous  to  have  their  children  back  when  they  are 
approaching  15  years  of  age.  Every  child  who  is  finally 
separated  from  its  parent  on  disposal  from  an  Industrial 
School  is  an  effective  object  lesson  of  the  necessity  of  look- 
ing after  one's  children.    If  committal  to  a  labour  colony 


Were  substituted  for  prison  and  a  tramp  forced  to  remain 
in  the  colony  and  work  for  his  own  support,  or  until  he 
could  give  reasonable  security  for  his  settling  down  to 
work  outside,  and  not  only  keep  himself,;  but  contribute 
to  the  support  of  his  children  in  Industrial  Schools,  the 
difficulty  of  making  him  realise  through  fifiancial  pressure 
his  parental  responsibility  would  be  toi-a  large  extent 
overcome.  i 

Labour  Colonies.  : 
I  do  not  believe  that  if  labour  colonies  for  vagrants 
were  run  on  a  sufficiently  large  scale  'to  make  their 
labour  profitable,  the  expense  would  be  anything  Hke 
so  serious  as  is  feared  by  some.  ' 

I  would  add,  with  regard  to  the  question  of  manage- 
ment of  special  schools  or  colonies  by  the  central  Govern- 
ment, local  authorities  or  voluntary  associations,  that  I 
am  strongly  of  opinion,  based  upon  mj""  experience  with 
Reformatory  and  Industrial  Schools,  that  the  best  results 
(a)  as  regards  ccoilomy  of  money,  (b)  econdmy  of  labour,  (c) 
efficiency,  are  achieved  by  a  combination  of  the  three.  A 
danger  with  rating  authorities  is  spending  too  much ; 
with  voluntary  committees  spending  too  little.  It  is 
difficult  to  say  too  much  for  the  value,  on  the  one  hand, 
of  the  energising  and  at  the  same  time  steadying  and 
regularising  influence  introduced  into  voluntary  work 
by  the  co-operation  and  supervision  of  a  keen  official, 
whether  attached  to  local  or  central  government, 
and,  on  the  other,  of  the  stirring  by  a  breath  of  human, 
personal  voluntary  interest  of  the  dry  bones  of  an  official 
system.  The  problem  is  how  to  bring  the  official  of 
to-day  into  the  right  relationship  with  the  enthusiastic 
voluntary  worker.  I  have  been  struck  by  the  enor- 
mously greater  expenditure  by  the  London  School 
Board  and  the  London  County  Council  in  the  manage- 
ment of  special  institutions  than  by  school  jjoards  and 
county  councils  in  the  country  generally.  An  undoubted 
reason  for  this  is  the  closer  scrutiny  over  the  expenditure 
of  the  rates  exercised  by  ratepayers  outside  the  Metropolis 
than  inside  ;  but  the  immense  power  and  prestige  of  the 
Metropolis  are  such  that  its  influence  is  extending  over 
the  country.  Observers  used  to  say  that  in  France  only 
Paris  counted  ;  the  same  is  not  true  nor  nearly  true  of 
the  relations  of  London  and  England  or  C4reat  Britain  ; 
but  the  influence  of  London  on  the  country  generally  in 
social  matters  is  very  much  greater  now  than  it  was 
twenty  or  even  ten  years  ago.  The  result  on  the  whole 
is  probably  good,  but  there  are  drawbacks,  one  of  which 
is  the  danger  (and  no  small  one)  of  extravagance. 

J.  G.  L. 
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EXHIBIT  I. 


Disposal    of  Young  Persons  Committed   to  Reformatories   under  the  Vagrancy  Act  for  Begging 

OR  Sleeping  out. 


Returns  have  been  obtained  from  thirty- one  out  of 
thirty-nine  reformatory  schools  in  England. 

The  number  of  Vagrancy  Act  cases  disposed  of  from 
those  schools  during  the  years  189t^-1904  came  to  .343, 
viz  :  308  boys  and  thirty-five  girls.  Of  the  308  boys 
228  are  stated  to  be  leading  a  settled  life,  of  whom  seventy- 
two  are  in  the  army  (a  good  proportion  musicians)  and 
four  in  the  Royal  Navy.  Of  the  thirty-five  girls  twenty 
ioiu:  are  leading  a  settled  life.    Not  all  the  remainder 


have  gone  imder :  some  have,  others  'are  temporarily 
under  a  cloud,  trace  of  others  has  been  lost,  a  few  are 
dead. 

Not  many  schools  express  an  opinion  as  to  whether 
these  cases  are  more  difficult  than  others  to  get  to  settle 
down  after  they  go  out  into  the  world.  But  among  those 
that  do,  the  opinion  is  almost  unanimous  that  they  are 
more  difficult  of  disposal. 

Two  specimen  returns  are  appended. 
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"  Akbar"  Reformatory  Ship,  Rock  Ferry, 

Birkenhead,  J3th  March,  IQOo. 


-  Vjt>peudix 
.WXVl. 


RETURN  OF  "VAGRANT"  CASES  SINCE  1898,  showing  DISPOSAL  and  PRESENT  OCCUPATION. 


No. 

Name. 

Discharged. 

Dis])osal. 

Present  occupation  so  far  as  ascertained. 

2401 

W.D. 

Aug. 

18, 

1899 

To  sea 

At  sea. 

2420 

A.B. 

Nov. 

1, 

1899 

Do. 

Do. 

2426 

G.N. 

Feb. 

24, 

1900 

To  employment 

Last  heard  of  at  sea  12  months  ago. 

2433 

F.L. 

April 

19, 

1900  ' 

To  sea 

Soldier,  .30th  Battery,  R.F.A.,  Rawal  Pindi. 

2436 

w.c.:\r. 

March 

S", 

1900 

Do. 

Soldier,  36th  Battery,  R.F.A.,  Athlone. 

2445 

W.F. 

ilay 

], 

1902 

Do. 

Vagi'ant  habits.   At  present  at  sea. 

2452 

E.G.R. 

April 

IG, 

1900 

Do. 

Stolver,  R.N.  ;  a  deserter. 

2455 

F.H. 

]\Iarch 

], 

1900 

Do. 

In  employ  of  London  County  Council  Tramways. 

2473 

II.G. 

April 

1, 

1901 

Do. 

Dead  ;  killed  at  sea. 

2503 

R.S. 

Sept. 

27, 

1900 

To  employu^eiit 

Soldier,  Garrison  Artillery.              .  „ 

2513 

D.B. 

Jan. 

28, 

1901 

Do. 

Ruljljer  nroulder. 

2514 

.I.S. 

Feb. 

1, 

1901 

To  sea 

Spirit  merchant's  porter  ;  married. 

2527 

CD. 

April 

8, 

1901 

Do. 

At  sea. 

2549 

C.T. 

Sept. 

28, 

1901 

To  employment 

Corporal  in  Dublin  Fusiliers. 

2615 

T.P. 

July 

7, 

1902 

To  sea 

Stoker,  R.N. 

2617 

D.d. 

July 

28, 

1902 

Do. 

Newsvendor. 

2620 

c.s. 

Aug. 

9, 

1902 

Do. 

Soldier,  4th  King's  Lancashire  Regiment. 

2651 

B.H. 

Feb. 

G, 

1903 

To  employment 

Soldier,  Gloucester  Regiment,  India. 

2653 

s.w. 

Jan. 

26, 

1903 

To  sea 

Horseman,  Bibby's  Cattle  Food  Manufacturers. 

2656 

AV.R. 

Feb. 

26, 

1903 

Do. 

At  sea. 

2678 

.J.F. 

May 

25, 

1903 

Do. 

Scaling  for  P.S.N.  Company. 

2681 

H.H.V.T. 

July 

16, 

1903 

Do. 

Out  of  work. 

2694 
5698 

W.G 
P.C. 

Oct. 
July 

1, 

22 

1903 
1903 

Do. 
Do. 

Vagrant  habits  ;  very  unsatisfactory  ;  followin-'' the 

sea  until  recently. 
At  sea. 

2696 

II.T. 

July 

22, 

1903 

Do. 

Confectioner.                                    ^ '  ■ 

2703 

T.G. 

July 

22, 

1903 

Do. 

Works  with  father. 

2716 
2741 

A.F. 
.J.H. 

May 
]\Iarch 

31, 
15, 

1901 
1904 

By  Home  Secretary's 
Warrant 
To  sea 

Shop  boy  :  lives  with  employer  ;  same  place  since 

leavmg  ship. 
At  sea. 

2744 

A.S. 

18, 

1904 

Do. 

Do. 

2754 

A.T. 

:May 

12, 

1904 

Do. 

Do. 

2756 

A.B. 

27, 

1904 

Do. 

Do. 

2845 

R.H. 

11, 

1904 

To  friends 

Cabinetmaking. 

EXHIBIT  2. 

Paeliamentaky  History  of  the  Enactment  in  Section 
XIV.  OP  THE  Industrial  Schools  Act  1866,  en- 
abling Children  found  Wandering  and  not 

UNDER  proper  GUARDIANSHIP  TO  BE  COMMITTED  TO 

Industrial  Schools. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  Industrial  Schools  Acts 
were  originally  designed  mainly  in  the  interests  of  vagrant 
or  tramp  children.  So  far  as  I  can  trace  the  Parliamentary 
history  of  the  question  the  first  enactment  on  the  subject 
was  that  of  1854  entitled  -■  An  Act  to  render  Reformatory 


G.  W.  Bennet,  Cnj^  Sup. 

and  Industrial  Schools  in  Scotland  more  available  for  the 
benefit  of  vagrant  children."  This  is  known  as  the 
Dunlop  Act,  for  it  was  introduced  by  Mr.  Dunlop,  then 
member  for  Greenock,  and  it  may  be  noted  that  Colonel 
Blair,  member  for  Ayrshire,  speaking  in  favour  of  the  Bill 
said :  ''Its  real  and  its  only  object  was  to  reclaim  destitute 
and  helpless  vagrants.'^  The  preamble  and  section  1  of 
that  Act  run  as  follows  :  — 

"Whereas  it  is  expedient  that  Reformatory  and 
Industrial  Schools  in  Scotland  should  be  made  more 
available  for  the  education  and  training  of  vagrant 
children  
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Appendix  "1-  When  any  young  person  apparently  under  the 

XXXVI.  age  of  fourteen  years  shall,  from  and  after  the  pass- 

—  ing  of  this  Act,  be  found  begging,  or,  not  having  any 

home  or  settled  place  of  abode  or  proper  guardian- 
ship, and  having  no  lawful  or  visible  means  of  sub- 
sistence, shall  be  found  -wandering,  and  though  not 
charged  with  any  actual  offence,  shall  be  brought  by 
any  constable  or  police  ofScer  before  any  sheriff  or 
magistrate,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  said  sheriff  or 
magistrate,  after  due  enquiry  ....  and  due 
intimation  to  the  parents,  guardians,  or  others  in- 
terested in  such  young  person,  if  the  same  can  be 
found,  and  unless  the  parents,  guardians  or  other 

persons  shall  appear  and  find  security 

 if  he  shall  see  cause,  to  order  by  a 

i       writing  under  his  hand  such  young 

'  person  forthwith  to  be  transmitted  to  and  received 
at  any  Reformatory  School,  Industrial  School,  or 
other  similar  institution  within  Scotland." 

,  The  first  English  Industrial  Schools  Act  was  introduced 
by  Mr.  Adderley,  afterwards  known  as  Lord  Norton,  and 
was  passed  in  i857  (20  and  21  Vict.  Cap.  48).  On  the 
Second  Reading  of  that  Bill,  Mr.  Adderley  emphasised 
the  fact  that  the  Bill  was  intended  for  the  benefit  of 
vagrant  children,  as  witness  the  following  quotations  : — 

"  The  object  of  the  Bill  was  to  render  available 
such  private  institutions,  in  the  nature  of  industrial 
schools,  in  England  and  ^'Vales,  as  might  be  adapted 
for  the  care  and  education  of  vagrant  children,  and 
to  enforce,  as  far  as  possible,  parental  care. — Hans. 
[145]  181.'^ 

"  He  wished  to  call  attention  to  the  circumstance 
that  this  Bill  would  carry  out  the  measure  which  had 
been  introduced  by  Mr.  Speaker  three  years  ago  and 
assented  to  by  Parliament,  empowering  the 
guardians  of  the  poor  to  make  provision  for  educating 
the  children  of  out-door  paupers.  The  present 
measure  would  supplement  that  Act,  by  enabling 
the  guardians  to  educate  all  vagrant  children  in 
Industrial  Schools.— Haws.    [145]  182." 

Section  5  of  the  English  Act  of  1857  ran  as  follows  : — ■ 
"  When  any  child  is  taken  into  custody  on  a  charge 
of  vagrancy  under  any  local  or  general  Act,  the  justices 
on  receiving  satisfactory  proof  in  support  of  such 
charge,  may,  if  the  parent,  or  in  case  of  an  orphan, 
if  the  guardian  or  nearest  adult  relative  of  the  child 
cannot  at  once  be  found,  and  provided  there  be  any 
certified  Industrial  School,  the  managers  of  which  are 
willing  to  receive  him,  order  the  child  to  be  sent  to 
such  Industrial  School  for  any  period  not  exceeding 
one  week,  and  shall  direct  due  inquiries  to  be  made, 
and  notice  (Form  A.)  to  be  given  to  the  parent  or 
guardian  or  nearest  adult  relative  of  the  child,  if  any 
can  be  found,  or  to  the  persons  with  whom  the  child 
is  or  was  last  known  to  have  been  residing,  of  the 


circumstances  under  which  the  child  has  been  takers 
into  custody,  and  that  the  matter  will  be  inquired 
into  at  the  time  and  place  mentioned  in  the  notice. 

The  following  section,  6,  enabled  the  justice,  when  the 
child  was  brought  up  after  remand  in  accordance  with 
Section  5.,  either  to  order  the  child  to  be  discharged  on 
receiving  an  assiu'ance  in  writing  that  the  parent  or 
guardian  etc.,  will  be  responsible  for  the  good  behaviour 
of  the  child  for  any  period  not  exceeding  twelve  months, 
or,  in  default  of  such  assurance,  order  the  child  to  be  sent 
to  a  certified  Industrial  School. 

In  1861  both  the  English  and  Scottish  Acts  relating  to- 
Industrial  Schools  were  consolidated  and  amended. 

The  first  part  of  Section  9  of  the  English  Act  (24  and 
25  Vict.  Cap.  113)  ran  as  follows  : — 

"  Children  of  the  descriptions  hereinafter  men- 
tioned may  be  sent  to  certified  Industrial  Schools  xb 
pursuance  of  the  provisions  of  this  Act ;  that  is  to 
say." 

--'1.  Any  child  apparently  under  the  age  of 
fourteen  years  found  begging  or  receiving 
.  alms,  or  being  in  any  street  or  pubUc  place  for 

the  purpose  of  begging  or  receiving  alms. 
■'  2.  Any  child  apparently  under  the  age  of  four- 
teen years  that  is  found  wandering,  and  not 
having  any  home  or  settled  place  of  abode,  or 
any  visible  means  of  subsistence,  or  frequents 
the  company  of  reputed  thieves." 
The  first  part  of  Section  9  of  the  Scottish  Act  (24  and 
25  Vict.  Cap.  132)  ran  as  follows  : — 

"  Children  of  the  descriptions  hereinafter  men- 
tioned may  be  sent  to  certified  Industrial  Schools  in 
pursuance  of  the  provisions  of  this  Act ;  that  is  to 
say," 

"1.  Any  child  apparently  under  the  age  of  four- 
teen years  found  begging  or  receiving  ahns,  or 
being  in  any  street  or  public  place  for  the 
purpose  of  begging  or  receiving  ahns. 

-"  2.  Any  child  apparently  under  the  age  of  four- 
teen years  that  is  found  wandering  and  not 
having  any  home  or  settled  place  of  abode, 
or  proper  guardianship,  or  any  visible  mean& 
of  subsistence,  or  that  frequents  the  company 
of  reputed  thieves." 

Then  came  the  great  consolidating  measure  of  1866 
which  combined  in  one  enactment  governing  Great  Britain 
the  hitherto  separate  enactments  dealing  with  England 
and  Scotland  apart.  It  would  appear  from  a  collation  of 
the  various  enactments  quoted  above,  that  the  words  in. 
Section  14  of  the  Industrial  Schools  Act  1866,  "  proper 
guardianship,"-  were  introduced  from  the  terminology  of 
the  Scottish  Acts.  The  aim  of  both  sets  of  enactments 
had  been  to  cover  the  case  of  the  vagrant  children,  but  the^ 
form  of  words  used  to  attain  this  end  had  varied. 


EXHIBIT  3. 

Number  of  Childekn  of  Vagrants  and  Tramps  at  Present  in  Industrial  Schools. 


Returns  have  been  obtained  from  32  likely  schools  in 
England  and  Scotland,  having  a  population  for  the 
moment  of  about  3,000  boys  and  600  girls. 

The  number  of  actual  inmates  who  are  known  to  be 
the  children  of  persons  who  may  be  described  as  tinkers, 


gipsies,  tramps,  or  habitual  vagrants,  is  191,  viz :  139' 
boys  and  fifty-two  girls. 

The  varying  opinions  of  the  authorities  of  the  schools 
on  the  capacity  of  these  children  as  compared  with 
others  in  the  schools  are  illustrated  by  the  following  table  : 


Kind  of  Work. 

No.  of  schools  where 

tramp  children  are 
described  as  below  the 
average. 

No.  where  they  are 
described  as  up  to  the 
average. 

No.  where  they  are 
described  as  above  the 
average. 

In  Schoolroom  -      -  - 

18 

7 

5 

At  [ndustrial  Training 

15 

10 

5 

As  to  the  proportion  of  such  children  discharged  during 
the  past  five  years  whom  it  has  been  possible  to  separate 
from  their  parents  on  disposal,  to  keep  separate  and  to  get 
to  settle  down  at  some  regular  employment,  the  schools 
report  as  follows  : — In  the  case  of  sixteen  schools  it  is 
claimed  that  two-thirds  or  more  have  been  so  disposed 
of  ;  in  the  case  of  four  from  one -half  to  two -thirds  ;  in 
the  case  of  three,  less  than  one-half ;  others  have  had 
experience  of  but  one  or  two,  though  one  school,  drawing 


a  distinction  between  tinkers  or  gipsies  (Romany)  and 
tramps  or  vagrants,  states  that  the  former  cannot  be 
weaned  from  their  traditional  mode  of  life,  while  much 
may  be  done  with  the  latter  :  with  the  former,  as  one 
might  say,  a  change  of  nature  is  called  for,  with  the 
latter  merely  a  change  of  habit. 

Most  schools  regard  tramp  or  vagrant  children  as 
more  difficult  cases  altogether  than  other  children  received 
by  them. 
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EXHIBIT  4. 

Industrial  School. 
Desforcl, 
Nr.  Leicester, 

lOth  March,  1905 

Dear  Sir,— In  reply  to  your  circular  of  enquiry  re 
children  of  real  tinkers,  gipsies,  tramps,  or  vagrants,  I 
herewith  forward  the  figures  and  information  applying 
to  this  school : — 

1.  No.  of  such  children  in  the  school,  seventeen. 

2.  Proportion  of  such  to  total  number  in  the 
school  8  •  5  per  cent. 

3.  Educational  Capacity  : — 

3  or  17  ■  6  per  cent,  above  the  average. 

6  or  35  ■  3  per  cent,  average. 

8  or  47  •  1  per  cent,  below  the  average. 

17 

Industrial  Capacity : — 

3  or  17  *  6  per  cent,  above  the  average. 

8  or  47  •  1  per  cent,  average. 

6  or  35  •  3  per  cent,  below  the  average. 

17 


4.  During  the  last  five  years  fourteen  such  boys 
were  licensed  or  discharged. 

Separated  from  parents  on  disposal  14 

Since  dead  1 

Kept  separate  and  settled  do  wn  to 
regular  employment       -       -  11  or  85  per  cent. 

Army  -       -       -  4 

Farm  service        -       -  3 

Emigrated    -       -       -  2 

Apprenticed  blacksmith  1 

Bricklayer    -       -       -  1 

11 

Of  the  two  returned  to  parents  : 

One  deserted  from  the  Army  at  parents'  instigation . 

One  returned  to  parent  after  being  separated 
three  years,  and  now  desires  to  bo  replaced  apart. 

On  admission  these  cases  are  specially  noted,  and 
throughout  their  detention  are  prepared  for  disposal 
apart  from  friends.    I  am,  dear  Sir, 

Yours  faithfully, 

C.  OXLEY, 

Superintendent. 


Appendix 
XXXV. 


J.  G.  Legge,  Esq., 

Inspector  of  Reformatory  and 
Industrial  Schools, 
London. 
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DEPARTMENTAL  COMMITTEE  ON  VAGEANCY  : 


APPENDIX  XXXVII. 


COUNTY  COUNCILS  AND  INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOLS. 


CIRCULAR  ISSUED   BY   THE    HOME  OFFICE. 


J      "  Home  Office, 

London,  S.W., 
30th  December,  1903. 

Sir, — I  am  directed  by  the  Secretary  of  State  to  ask  you 
to  be  good  enough  to  draw  the  attention  of  your  Council 
to  the  efEect  of  the  Education  Act,  1902,  on  the  powers 
and  duties  of  county  councils  in  relation,  to  industrial 
schools.  ^A  county  council  (as  heir  to  the  old  prison 
authority)  is  already,  by  the  Local  Government  Act  of 
1888,  a  local  authority  for  the  purposes  of  the  Industrial 
Schools  Acts.  The  transfer  to  the  Council  by  the  Educa- 
tion Act,  1902,  of  a  school  board's  powers  does,  however, 
something  more  than  dupHcate  its  existing  powers.  It 
is  now  the  duty  of  the  Council  to  enforce  school  attendance 
under  sections  11,  12  and  13  of  the  Elementary  Education 
Act,  1876,  and  the  sanction  on  which  rests  its  power  to 
enforce  attendance  is  either  a  fine  on  the  parents  not 
exceeding  20s.,  or  committal  of  the  child  to  a  day  indus- 
trial school  or  a  truant  industrial  school  or  an  ordinary 
industrial  school.  It  appears  to  the  Secretary  of  State 
that  it  is  within  the  option  of  a  county  council  to  exercise 
its  industrial  school  powers  as  successor  to  the  old  prison 
authority  independently  of  its  powers  as  the  new  education 
authority,  save  of  course  in  the  matter  of  school  attend- 
ance ;  but  the  Secretary  of  State  is  strongly  of  opinion 
that  the  Council  will  be  well  advised  to  resolve  to  discharge 
those  duties  in  its  latter  capacity  only,  and  for  the  folio  win  g 
reasons  : — 

(1)  There  seems  to  be  a  general  agreement  that  the 
education  committee  will  be  the  committee  best 
qualified  to  deal  with  these  matters. 

(2)  Accounting  will  be  simphfied.  The  expenditure 
from  the  rates  on  industrial  schools  will  most 
reasonably  and  conveniently  be  exhibited  in  connec- 
tion with  the  accounts  of  expenditure  on  other  classes 
of  schools  maintained  or  subsidised  by  the  Council. 

(3)  If  the  county  council  does  not  elect  to  exercise 
its  powers  in  the  capacity  of  education  authority  only, 
a  good  deal  of  confusion  may  arise,  seeing  that  in 
that  event  there  will  be  in  certain  districts  of  the 
county  concurrent  jurisdiction  between  the  county 
council  and  new  education  authorities  representing 
urban  district  councils  with  a  population  of  over 
20,000  and  councils  of  boroughs  with  a  population  of 
over  10,000  which  are  not  quarter  sessions  boroughs. 
So  far  as  county  councils  elect  to  proceed  under  the 
enactments  relating  to  industrial  schools  in  their 
capacity  of  local  education  authorities  rather  than 
as  prison  authorities,  the  concurrent  jurisdiction  of 
those  bodies  and  of  the  councils  of  non-county 
boroughs  and  urban  districts,  who  will  be  local 
education  authorities  under  Part  III.  of  the  Edu- 
cation Act,  1902,  wiU  not  arise. 

A  question  has  been  raised  whether  it  will  be  practicable 
for  the  county  council,  as  local  education  authority, 
legally  to  accept  and  deal  with  the  habihties  assumed  by 
it  up  to  the  present  as  prison  authority  in  respect  of 
schools  already  existing,  whether  schools  provided  by 
the  council  as  prison  authority  or  voluntary  schools  with 
the  managers  of  which  the  council  as  prison  authority 
has  made  agreements.  There  appears  to  the  Secretary  of 
State  to  be  a  simple  way  out  of  these  difficulties : — 

(a)  Where  the  county  council  (as  prison  authority) 
or  any  school  board  in  its  area  has  made  agreements 
Avith  existing  schools  under  voluntary  committees, 
the  "  county  council "  might  formally  terminate 
them  and  the  "  education  authority "  might  make 
fresh  ones. 

(b)  Where  a  county  council  (as  prison  authority) 
has  estabhshed  and  maintained  an  industrial  school 
of  its  own,  the  "  county  council  "  might  resign  its 
certificate  and  the  "  education  authority "  might 
apply  for  the  issue  of  a  new  one. 


Another  point  occurs  in  connection  with  the  duty  of 
the  enforcement  of  school  attendance  which  will  devolve 
upon  county  coimcils  as  a  new  duty.  It  has  already  been 
stated  that  the  sanction  on  which  rests  the  power  to 
enforce^'school  attendance  is  either  a  fine  on  the  parent  not 
exceeding  20s.,  or  committal  of  the  child  to  a  day  industrial 
school,  a  truant  industrial  school,  or  an  ordinary  indus- 
trial school.  It  appears  to  the  Secretary  of  State  to  be 
highly  desirable  that  mere  truants,  e.g.,  children  dealt 
with  under  sub-section  (2)  of  section  11  of  the  Education 
Act,  1876,  should,  if  committed  to  industrial  schools, 
be  committed  either  to  day  industrial  schools  or  to  the 
short  detention  schools  known  as  truant  schools.  It 
may  be  observed  that  the  raising,  by  section  6  (2)  of  the 
Elementary  Education  Act,  1900,  of  the  maximum  fine  on 
parents  to  20s.  has  had  a  marked  effect  in  reducing 
truancy  in  the  large  centres  of  population ;  consequently 
there  will  probably  be  found  in  existing  schools  accommo- 
dation for  truants  from  districts  where  truant  schools 
have  not  been  estabhshed ;  enquiry  is  all  that  will  be 
necessary.  A  list  of  schools  certified  by  the  Secretary  of 
State  is  published  in  which  truant  schools  are  clearly  set 
out,  and  a  copy  of  this  can  be  suppUed  on  appUcation. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  is  equally  desirable  that  children 
should  not  be  dealt  with  as  mere  truants  who  are  more 
suitable  for  detention  in  an  ordinary  industrial  school. 

Finally,  I  am  to  forward  to  you,  in  the  hope  that  it  will 
be  of  service  to  your  Council,  the  enclosed  brief  statement 
of  its  principal  powers  and  duties  in  relation  to  the  en- 
forcement of  the  Industrial  Schools  Acts  and  of  school 
attendance.  The  Secretary  of  State  has  no  doubt  that 
local  education  authorities  will  be  fully  alive  to  the  im- 
portance of  their  functions  in  these  regards,  amounting 
as  they  do  to  the  watching  and  the  checking  of  the  causes 
which  make  for  juvenile  delinquency. — I  am.  Sir, 

Your  obedient  servant. 


M.   D.  Chalmers. 


The  Clerk  to  the 
County  Council. 


{Enclosure  to  Circular. ) 
Bbief  Summary        the  Maik  Provisions   of  the 
Law  relating  to  Industrial  Schools, 
Industrial  schools  are  of  three  kinds  :  — 

(i.)  Ordinary  industrial  schools,  where  children  are 
detained  for  a  term  of  years  and  then  placed  out  in 
the  world. 

(ii.)  Short  detention  or  truant  industrial  schools, 
(iii.)  Day  industrial  schools. 

The  children  who  can  be  sent  to  industrial  schools  may 
be  thus  classified  :  — 

(I)  Destitute  children,  il  OT-plians  ;  if  found  wandering  ; 
if  surviving  parent  is  in  prison  ;  if  mother  in  prison  having 
been  twice  convicted  of  crime.  (2)  Mendicants.  (3) 
Vagrants,  if  destitute  ;  if  not  having  proper  guardianship. 
(4)  Paupers  from  workhouses,  if  refractory  ;  if  either  of 
the  parents  has  been  convicted  of  crime  punishable  with 
imprisonment.  (5)  Truants  from  public  elementary 
schools,  if  education  neglected ;  if  found  habitually 
wandering  ;  if  found  not  under  proper  control ;  if  found 
in  company  of  rogues  ;  also  truants  from  day  industrial 
schools.  (6)  Incipient  criminals,  viz.  those  charged 
with  offences  or  found  associating  with  thieves.  (7) 
Children  of  bad  parents,  viz.  : — children  taken  from  dis- 
orderly houses  ;  children  not  having  proper  guardianship 
if  found  wandering  ;  children  not  under  proper  control ; 
children  having  a  surviving  parent  in  prison,  if  destitute  ; 
children  whose  mother,  having  been  twice  convicted  of 
"  crime,"  is  in  prison,  if  they  are  destitute  ;  workhouse 
children  either  of  whose  parents  has  been  convicted  of 
crime  punishable  with  imprisonment. 

The  principal  enactments  governing  the  committal  of 
these  children  are  : — 

(i.)  The  Industrial  Schools  Act.  1866,  sections  14 


Industrial 
Schools. 


Children  who 
may  be  sent. 


« 
I 


Chief 

enactments 

governing 

committal. 
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(as  amenaed  by  Industrial  Schools  Acts  Amendment 
Act  1880),  15,  10  and  17. 

(ii.)  The  Prevention  of  Crimes  Act,  1876,  section 
14. 

(iii.)  The  Elementary  Education  Act,  1876,  sec- 
tions 11,  12  and  13. 

(iv.)  The  Youthful  Offenders  Act,  1901,  sections 
1.  5,  6,  8,  9. 

As  the  enforcement  of  school  attendance  will  be  one 
of  the  main  concerns  of  the  local  education  authority, 
special  attention  may  be  directed  to  the  provisions  of 
the  last  named  Act  (as  amended  by  sections  6  (2)  of  the 
Elementary  Education  Act,  1900)  with  regard  to  the 
committal  of  children  to  industrial  schools  for  breach  of 
attendance  order. 

The  liability  of  a  child  to  have  an  attendance  order  made 
against  it  is  thus  fixed  by  the  Statute  ;  — 

(a.)  If  the  parent  of  any  child  above  the  age  of 
five  years  (s.  48)  who  is  under  the  Act  prohibited 
.  from  being  taken  into  full-time  employment  (s.  5) 
habitually,  and  ^vithout  reasonable  excuse  (s.  11), 
neglects  to  provide  efficient  elementary  instruction 
for  his  child  ;  or, 

(b.)  If  any  child  be  found  habitually  wandering, 
or  not  under  proper  control,  or  in  the  company  of 
rogues,  vagabonds,  disorderly  persons,  or  reputed 
I  criminals. 


it  sliall  be  the  duty  of  the  local  (school)  authority,  after  Appendix 
due  warning  to  the  parent,  to  complain  to  a  Court  of  XXXVII. 
Summary  Jurisdiction,  &c.,  which  may  order  the  child  - — 
to  attend  some  certified  efficient  school.  Then  by  ^,cction 
12,  if  without  reasonable  excuse  (s.  11)  any  child  neglects 
to  attend  school  in  pursuance  of  the  attendance  order, 
the  Court  may,  on  the  complaint  o~  the  local  (school) 
authority,  in  the  first  case  of  non-compliance  impose  a 
penalty  not  exceeding  with  the  costs  20.s.,  or  if  the  parent 
satisfies  the  Court  that  he  has  used  all  reasonable  eliorts, 
may  send  the  child  to  a  certified  industrial  school ;  only, 
however,  to  a  certified  hoarding  industrial  school,  it  it 
appears  to  the  Court  that  there  is  no  certified  day  in- 
dustrial school  suitable  to  the  child.  In  the  second  case 
of  non-comj)liance,  the  Court  may  impose  a  like  penalty, 
or  (as  above)  send  the  child  to  an  industrial  school,  or  do 
both  (Elementary  Education  Acts,  1876  and  1900). 

l  ower  of 

A  local  education  authority  may  either  (a)  establish  Education 
and  maintain  an  industrial  school  of  its  own  (section  28  x\utliority 
of  the  Education  Act,  1870,  as  amended  by  section  1.5  of  either  to 
theEducation  Act,  1876),  or  (&)  contribute  on  such  terms  establish 
as  it  thinks  fit  towards  the  maintenance  of  children  sent  ^1,^°° 
from  its  district  to  an  industrial  school  managed   by     ^^^^  other« 
another  local  education  authority  or  by  a  voluntary 
association,  and  towards  the  building  or  upkeep,  &c.,  of 
such   school  (section  27  of  the  Education   Act,  1870. 
as  amended  by  section  1-1  of  the  Education  Act,  1873  ; 
and  the  Elementary  Education  (Industrial  Schools)  Act, 
1879). 
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APPENDIX  XXXIX.  Appendix 
 _^   XXXIX. 


CUCKFIELD   CASUAL  WAED. 


(Papers  handed  in  by  Mr,  Hoive.) 


1.   Casual  Paupers  Prosecuted  during  1903. 


Date. 

Name. 

Age. 

Offence. 

Punishment. 

January 

2  - 

Gibson,  W^illiam       -      _      .  _ 

Destroying  clothes 

7  days 

)j 

14  - 

Anderson,  John  -      -      -      -  - 

04 

liefusing  to  work 

AO  aays 

Bunn,  John       -              -       -  . 

oy 

55 

llrinr»T7Qn    Tisivin            _          *          .  - 
V  dllj  ±Jaj\  Lyx             —  » 

91 

)5  ■ 

55 

)) 

17  - 

1) 

14  tidy  a 

20  - 

Williams,  Arthur      -      -      .  . 

60 

Destroying  clothes 

55 

February 

2 

9Q 

xvetusiiig  to  worK 

OQ    rin  tret 

AO  aays 

26  - 

Turner,  Richard.        -  - 

i  ft 

Discharged 

Bennett,  John    -      -      -      -  - 

14  days 

55 

JVIarch 

12  - 

Sands,  Thomas  -      -      -      -  - 

at 
Ol 

28  days 

LVOUCltO,       UllU        -             _             «             -  - 

5) 

55 

Smith,  George  ----- 

OO 

))                                        "  ~ 

55 

■)> 

18  - 

I'/^IItt^ci      Io  do 

o«j 

)>                                        "  " 

14  days 

» 

20  - 

Marshall,  George      _      .      -  . 

04 

Hefusing  to  work  and  break- 

28 days 

ing  window 

April 

a2  - 

Watson,  James  -      -      -       -  - 

oU 

Refusing  to  work 

11 

)j 

13  - 

Smith,  Thomas  -             -  - 

OO 

11    '  ~ 

55 

Baldwin,  Charles      -      -      .  . 

OO 

55 

n 

24  - 

Harrigan,  Christopher      -      -  - 

Oft 

/o 

55 

■»»' 

25  - 

Brown ,  William  -      -      -      -  - 

oz 

5» 

Mounter,  George       .      .      _  - 

OA 

oO 

1)                    ~     .  " 

" 

>j 

30  - 

Morris^  Edward        -       .      .  _ 

f-.'l 
•Jl 

))                    ""  " 

5' 

Lacey,  John      .             .      -  . 

45 

51  - 

55 

May 

13  - 

Hammond,  Thomas   -      -      -  - 

51  ~ 

" 

5J 

14  - 

null  dv^f^'n       A  1  T».r\rt 

xuiierion,  Aiireci       -       -       .  _ 

4/ 

?)                                        "  " 

» 

29 

)>                                        "  " 

15 

J> 

17  - 

vyiuDs,  William  -  - 

28 

» 

11 

l> 

29  - 

Thorpe, Isaac    -      -      -      -  . 

28 

))                                        "  " 

15 

June 

3  - 

Smith,  James  ----- 

43 

5)                                        "  " 

51 

j> 

10  - 

Field,  William  ----- 

32 

51                                        "  " 

55 

i> 

21  - 

Morris,  George  -      -      -      -  - 

■  38 

"                                    •  -  - 

i> 

Edwards,  Charles      -      -      .  - 

32 

11                     ,                  "  " 

1) 

jj 

21  - 

Barnes,  Thomas  -      -      .      -  _ 

55 

11  " 

6  weeks 

Pratt,  Edward  ----- 

23 

5)                                        "  " 

28  days 

July  * 

17  - 

40 

15                                        ~  ~ 

51 

August 

18  - 

Daly,  John  ----- 

40 

55 

14  days 

64 

51                                        ~  " 

55 
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Date. 


September  23 


November  20 
December  11 


Name. 


Brettle,  Edward 
Hasling,  Edward 
Vittlestone,  Joseph 
Blackwell,  Charles 
Ward,  James 
Lynch,  Albert  - 
Fry,  James 
Sands,  George  - 
Sneyd,  William 
Palmer  William 
White,  Thomas  - 


Age. 


32 
41 
30 
29 
32 
37 
21 
22 
29 
38 
49 


Offence. 


Refusing  to  work 


Punishment. 


28  days 


Number  of  casuals  admitted  during  1903—2,216,  of  which  there  were  1,635  men.   Percentage  of  men,  73*78. 

Percentage  of  men  prosecuted,  2'93,  viz.  : — for  refusing  to  pound  stones,  45  ;  destroying  own  clothes,  2 
wilful  damage,  1. 

Cost  of  prosecuting  48  men  :— court  fees,  £9  12s. ;  other  expenses,  £3  2s.  3d.  =  £12  14s.  3d. 
Number  of  men  detained  two  nights,  917  ;  discharged  next  day  after  admission,  718. 

Particulars  as  to  men  not  put  to  Avork. 

Prosecuted  --------  48; 

Certified  uniit  by  medical  officer  ■      -      -      -  OS- 
Having  been  recently  vaccinated       -      -      -       -  12: 

Allowed  to  go  to  get  work  ------  21 

Absconded  ---------  i 

Suffering  from  scabies        -      -      -      -      -      -  3 

Ruptured     ---------  35 

Csipples       -       -       -       -       •'       -       -       ^       -  38 

Wanted  by  police        -------  i 

Discharged  during  vacancy  of  labour  master       -      -  105 

From  age,  infirmity  or  other  causes    -      -      -      _  231 

560 


Ages  of  men  prosecuted. 

20  to  25 

25  „  30 

30  „  35 

35  „  40 

40  „  45 

45  „  50 

50  „  55 

55  „  60 

Over  60 


Put  to  stone  pounding 
Other  work 
No  work  given 


3 
8 
10 
8 
7 
3 
4 
1 
4 


518  =  31-68  per  cent. 
557  =  34-07 
560  =  34-25 


1,635 

N.B.— During  the  year  1894  ther 
1903 


•e  were  admitted 
Decrease 


12,988 
2,216 

10,772 


1890  to  1894  (5  years) 
1899  „  1903 


51,722 
12,188 

39,534 


2.   Number  of  Casual  Paupers  admitted  during  the  Years  ended  Lady-Day. 


Year. 

Men. 

Women. 

Children. 

Total. 

1887  -------- 

7,779 

1,097 

523 

9,399 

1888  -------- 

7,642 

1,118 

528 

9,288 

1889  -       -  - 

7,743 

1,283 

655 

9,681 

1890   -       -  - 

7,505 

1,323 

638 

9,466 

1891  -  ------ 

7,485 

1,2.59 

540 

9,284 

1892  -------- 

8,046 

1,1.36 

540 

9,722 
10,262 

1893  -------- 

8,385 

1,248 

629 

1894  -------- 

10,603 

1,534 

851 

12,988 

1895  -       -       -       -  .- 

9,616 

1,506 

993 

12,115 

1896  -------- 

4,-375 

712 

489 

5,576 

1897  -       -       -       -  ... 

2,615 

535 

255 

3,405 

1898  -       -  ----- 

2,438 
2,285 

519 

262 

3,219 

1899  -------- 

453 

158 

2,896 

1900  -------- 

2,223 

406 

106 

2,735 

1901  -       -              -       -       -       -  - 

2,183 

328 

46 

2,557 

1902  -------- 

2,184 

366 

71 

2,621 

1903  -------- 

1,638 

367 

73 

2,078 

1S04  -  - 

1,764 

358 

72 

2,194 

